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WAR  AND  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

Thomas  Clarkson,  in  his  "Portraiture  of 
Quakerism,"  treating  on  the  subject  of  War, 
dduces  many  evidences  of  the  interesting 
ict,  that  in  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
he  testimony  against  all  violence  was  held  in 
reat  purity  by  the  professors  of  Christianity, 
t  appears  to  have  been  based  perhaps  equally 
pon  their  scruples  against  uniting  in  the  idol- 
trous  services  required  of  the  soldiers  of 
lose  times,  and  upon  their  conviction  that  if 
as  unlawful  for  Christians  to  fight.  We  have 
jlected  a  few  pages  from  Clarkson's  Portrai- 
ire,  having  been  interested  in  observing, 
aat  in  the  stand  made  by  the  Society  of 
iends  against  war,  no  new  thing  has  hap- 
ened.  We  are  only  by  the  side  of  the  early 
hristians.  But,  while  viewing  this  fact  with 
iterest,  we  may  receive  a  cautionary  lesson 
om  the  records  of  History,  which,  as  given 
y  Clarkson,  shew,  that  "  wbile  Christianity 
Bmained  pure,  Christians  declined  the  mili- 
iry  profession,  but  as  it  became  less  pure, 
leir  scruples  against  it  became  less,  and  v/hen 
became  corrupt,  their  scruples  against  it 
ased.'' 

The  oajjes  we  have  selected,  lake  in  the 


period  when  the  testimony  to  peace  was  held 
in  its  purity.  We  refer  our  readers,  especially 
our  young  friends,  to  3d  volume  of  "Clark- 
son's  Portraiture"  for  further  statements  in 
this  connection. 

In  chapter  16th,  2d  volume,  they  will  also 
find  interesting  information,  relative  to  the 
origin  or  object  of  the  institution  of  the  Pass 
over  Supper  and  a  description  of  its  many 
and  singular  ceremonies,  which  are  still  held 
in  sacred  remembrance  and  strictly  observed 
by  the  Jews  whenever  found  in  congregated 
members  : — 

"  It  will  be  said,  that  the  military  oath, 
which  all  were  obliged  to  take  alikc^  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  which  was  to  be  repeated 
annually,  was  full  of  idolatry  ;  that  the  Ro- 
man standards  were  all  considered  as  gods, 
and  had  Divine  honors  paid  to  them  by  the 
soldiery  ;  and  that  the  images  also  of  the 
emperors,  which  were  either  fixed  upon  these 
standards,  or  placed  in  the  midst  of  rhera  m 
a  temple  in  the  camp,  were  to  be  adored  in 
the  same  manner.  Now  these  customs  were  in- 
terwoven with  the  military  service.  No  Rmiian 
soldier  was  exempted  from  them.  It  will  be 
urged,  therefore,  that  no  Christian  could  sub 
mit  to  these  services.  Indeed  when  a  person 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Christian  in  those 
times,  he  was  instantly  taken  to  the  altars  to 
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ercrifice,  it  being  notorious,  that  if  he  were 
u  Christian  he  would  not  sacMifice,  thougli  at 
the  li-azard  of  his  life.  Is-  it  not,  therefore, 
to  be  ])resumed  that  these  idolatrous  tests  op 
erated  as  the  great  c&uye,  wliy  Ciiristians  re 
fu^ed  to  enter  into  the  army,  or  why  they 
left  it  when  converted,  as  described  in  the 
former  section  ? 

Thatthese  tests  operated  as  a  cause,  we  must 
aHow.  And  Jet  this  be  eons-idered  as  an  insu- 
j)erab]e  argument  again'^t  those,  who  contend 
that  lliere  were  Christian  soldiers  in  those 
times,  for  no  Christian  could  submit  to  such 
idolatrous  homage;  but,  if  so,  no  Christian 
could  l)e  a  soldier. 

That  these  tests  must  have  operated  as  a 
cause,  we  may  infer  from  the  hiftory  of  3klar- 
inus.  jNIarinus,  according  to  Eusebius,  v>asa 
man  of  iamily  and  fortune,  and  an  officer  in 
a  le^'ion,  which,  in  the  year  260,  was  s-us 
tained  at  Ctesarea  of  Palestine.  One  of  the 
centurion's  rods  happened  to  become  vacant 
in  this  legion,  and  Marinus  was  appointed  to 
it.  But  jurt  at  this  moment  another,  next  to 
liira  in  rank,  acccused  him  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  beisig  a  Christian,  stating,  that  "  the 
laws  did  not  allow  a  Christian,  who  refused 
to  sacnfice  to  the  emperors,  to  hold  any  dig- 
nity in  the  army."  Achreus,  the  judge,  asked 
Marinus  if  it  was  true,  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian.  He  acknowledged  it.  Three 
hours  were  then  allowed  him  to  consider, 
whether  lie  would  sacrifice  or  die.  When 
the  rime  was  expired,  he  chose  the  latter.  In 
(ieed,  so  d(-sirous  were  the  early  Christians  of 
keeping  clear  of  idolatry  in  every  shape,  that 
they  avoided  every  custom  that  appeared  in 
the  least  degree  cor.nected  with  it.  Thus 
when  a  largess  was  given  in  honor  of  the  em- 
perors, L.  Septimius  Severus  the  father,  and 
M.  Aurelius  Caracalla  the  son,  a  solitary  sol- 
dier, as  we  learn  from  Tertullian,  was  seen 
carrying  the  garlan<i,  which  had  been  given 
him  on  that  occasion,  in  his  hand,  while  the 
rest  wore  it  upon  tlieir  heads.  On  being  in- 
terrogated by  the  commander,  why  he  re- 
filled wearing  it,  he  replied,  that*  he  had 
liccome  a  Christian.  He  was  immediately 
]mni;heil  before  the  army,  and  sent  into  pri 
eon.  What  became  of  him  a-terwards  is  u(>t 
relate*!.  But  it  must  be  clear,  if  he  lived 
and  cherished  his  Christian  feelings,  that, 
when  the  day  of  the  renewal  of  his  oath,  or  of 
the  W()rship})ing  of  the  standards,  or  of  any 
Fftcrificc  in  the  camp,  should  arrive,  he  would 
l.ave  refused  these  services,  or  abandoned  his 
j)rojession. 

But  though  unquestionably  the  idolatrous 
Rervic'.s,  required  of  the  soldiers  of  those 
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times, hindered  Christians  from  entering  inu 
the  armies,  and  compelled  those,  who  wer«iop 
converted  in  them,  to  leave  them,  nothing  ii 
more  ♦•.je,  than  that  the  belief,  thai  it  wat 
unlawful  ibr  Christians  to  fight,  occusionec 
an  rqual  abhorrence  of  a  military  life.  On( 
ol  the  first  < fleets,  which  Christianity  setni! 
to  have  produced  upon  its  fii^t  converts^be 
when  it  was  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  un 
mixed  with  the  inteprctations  of  ])<<liiica 
men.  was  a  persuai>ion,  that  it  became  them,  ir 
obediei'ce  to  the  Divine  commands,  to  ab 
stain  I'rorn  all  manner  of  violence,  and  to  be 
come  dist  nguishable  as  the  followers  of  peace 
We  find  accordinglv  from  A'. henag(»!a'-.,  anc 
other  early  writers,  that  the  Christians  of  hit 
time,  abstained,  when  they  were  struck,  Irore 
striking  again,  and  that  they  carried  their 
principles  so  far,  as  even  to  refute  to  go  tc 
law  with  those  who  injured  them.  "NVe  find 
also,  from  the  same  Athenagoras,  and  fronc 
Theophilus  Antiochenus,  Tatian,  Minucius 
Felix  and  others,  that  they  kept  away  from 
the  sliOAs  of  the  gladiators.  This  they  did. 
not  only  because  these  shows  were  cruel,  but 
because,  as  Theophilus  says,  "lest  we  should 
become  partakers  of  the  murders  committed 
there."  A  similar  reason  is  also  given  by 
Athenagoras  on  this  occasion  :  "  Who  ielifffl 
there,  says  he,  that  does  not  prize  the  showalsai 
of  the  gladi'dtors,  which  your  emperors  makeltlii 
for  the  people  ?  But  we,  thinking  that  there 
is  very  little  difi'erence  v*hether  a  man  l-e  th 
author  or  spectator  of  murder,  keep  awa; 
from  all  such  sights."  x\ud  here  it  may  b 
observed,  that  the  gladiators  themsflves  wer 
generally  :)ri8oners  of  war,  or  reputed  enemies', 
and  that  the  nrurder  of  these  was  by  public 
authoritv,  and  sanctioned,  as  in  war,  by  tht! 
state.  Now  what  con.clusion  are  we  to  draw 
from  these  premises?  Can  we  think  it  possi 
ble,  that  those,  who  refused  to  strike  again, 
or  to  go  to  law  with  those  who  ir.jured  them, 
and  who  thought  an  attendance  at  the  gladi 
atoriai  spectacles  criminal  on  the  principle, 
that  he  who  stood  by  was  a  murderer,  though  JI 
the  murder  was  sanctioned  by  law,  shouldjsfji 
not  have  an  objection  to  the  military  service, 
on  the  principle,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  figh 

In  short,  the  belief  of  the  unlawfulness  offcii 
war  was  universal  among  Christians  in  those 
times.  Every  Christian  writer  of  tiie  secorjd|}ia\ 
centur}^  who  notices  the  subject,  makes  it  un 
lawful  for  Christians  to  bear  arms.  And  ifv/li 
the  Chiistian  writers  of  th.is  age  were  of  this  life 
opinion,  contrary  to  all  their  sentiments  be 
fore  their  conversion,  and  wholly  fr(,m  their  th 
knowledge  of  Divine  truths,  why  f-houid  not  sal 
others,  who  had  a  common  nature  with  these 
be  impressed,  on  receiving  the  same  truths  in  arc 
a  similar  manner  ?  And  so  undoubtedlyjsiifi 
they  were.    And  as  this  belief  was  univer 
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sal  among  the  Christians  of  those  times,  so  it 
[Operated  with  them  as  an  impediment  to  a 
military  life,  quite  as  much  as  the  idolatry, 
that  was  connected  with  it,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing instances,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mar- 
inus,  may  suffice. 

The  first  ease  I  propose  to  mention  shall 
be,  where  there  was  an  objection  to  entering 
into  the  military  service  upon  this  principle. 
And  here,  I  apprehend,  none  can  be  more  in 
point  than  that  of  Maximilian,  as  preserved 
in  the  acts  of  Ruinart. 

Maximilian,  having  been  brought  before 
the  tribunal,  in  order  to  be  enrolled  as  a  sol- 
dier, Dion,  the  proconsul,  asked  him  his  name. 
Maximilian,  turning  to  him,  replied,  "  Why 
wouldst  thou  know  my  name  ?  I  am  a  Chris- 
;ian,  and  cannot  fight." 

Then  D.on  ordered  him  to  be  enrolled, 
md  when  he  was  enrolled,  it  was  recited  out 
of  the  register,  that  he  was  five  feet  ten  inches 
lijjh.  Immediately  after  this,  Dion  bade  the 
officer  mark  him.  But  Maximilian  refused 
,0  be  marked,  still  asserting  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  Upon  whith  Dion  instantly  re- 
plied, "  Bear  arms,  or  thou  shalt  die."' 

To  this  Maximilian  answered,  "  I  can- 
lot  fight,  if  I  die.  I  am  not  a  soldier  of  this 
vorld,  but  a  soldier  of  God."  Dion  then 
laid,  '*  Who  has  pers  jaded  thee  to  behave 
bus  ?"  Maximilian  answered,  "  My  own 
niud,  and  he  who  called  me."  Dion  then 
ipoke  to  his  father,  and  bade  him  persuade 
lis  son.  But  his  father  observed,  that  his 
ion  knew  his  own  mind,  and  what  it  was  best 
or  him  to  do. 

After  this  hid  passed,  Dion  addressed  Max- 
railian  again  in  these  words,  *'  Take  thy  arms, 
,nd  receive  the  mark."  I /can  receive,  eays 
VIdximilian,  no  such  mark.  I  have  al^ady 
he  m  irk  of  Christ."  Upon  which  Dion  said, 
'  I  will  send  thee  quickly  to  thy  Christ." 
'  Thou  mayest  do  so,  said  Maximiiian,  but 
he  glory  will  he  mine." 

Dion  then  bade  the  officer  mark  him.  But 
ilaximilian  still  persisted  in  refuitiLig,  and 
poke  thus  :  *'  Icannot  receive  the  mark  of  this 
7orld,  and  if  thou  shouldstgive  me  the  mark, 
will  destroy  it.  It  will  avail  nothing.  ] 
m  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to 
irear  such  a  mark  about  my  neck,  when  I 
ave  rc^ceived  the  saving  mark  of  the  Lord 
esu3  Christ,  the  Sun  of  the  living  God, 
yhom  thou  knowest  not,  who  died  to  give  us 
ife,  and  whom  God  gave  for  our  sins.  Him 
dl  we  Christians  obey.  Him  we  follow  as 
he  restorer  of  our  life,  and  the  author  of  our 
alvatioQ." 

Dion  instantly  replied  to  this,  "  Take  thy 
rms,  and  receive  the  mark,  or  thou  shalt 
uffer  a  miserable  death."  "  But  I  shall 
lot  perish,  said  Maximilian.    My  name  is 


already  enrolled  with  Christ.  I  cannot 
fight." 

Dion  said,  "Consider  then  thy  youth,  and 
bear  arms.  The  profession  of  arms  becomes 
a  young  man."  Maximilian  replied,  My 
arms  are  with  the  Lord.  I  cannot  fight  for  any 
earthly  consideration,  I  am  now  a  Chris- 
tian." 

Dion,  the  proconsul,  said,  Among  the  life- 
guards of  our  masters  Dioelesiao  and  Maxi- 
mian,  and  Constantios  ajjd  Maximus,  these 
are  Christian  soldiers,  and  they  fight."  Maxi- 
milian answered,  "  They  know  best  what  is  ex- 
pedient for  them,  but  I  am  a  Christian,  and  it 
is  unlawful  to  do  evil." 

Dion  said,  "  Take  thy  arms.  Despise 
not  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  lest  thou 
I  perish  miserably."  "  But  I  shall  not  perish, 
says  Maxamiliiu  ;  and  if  I  should  leave 
this  world,  my  soul  will  live  with  Christ  the 
Lord." 

DioQ  then  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck 
from  the  roll,  and,  when  this  was  done,  he 
proceeded,  ''Because,  out  of  thy  rebellious 
spirit,  thou  hast  refused  to  bear  arms,  thou 
shalt  be  punished  according  to  thy  deserts 
for  an  exa^nple  to  others."  And  then  he 
delivered  the  following  sentence:  "  Mixamil- 
ian,  because  thou  hast  with  a  rebellous  spirit 
refused  to  bear  arms,  thou  art  to  die  by  the 
sword."  Maximilian  replied,  "  Thanks  be  to 
God." 

He  was  twenty  years,  three  months,  and 
seventeen  days  old;  and  when  he  was  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  bespoke  thus  ;  *' My  dear 
brethren,  eadeavor  with  all  your  might  that 
it  ii>ay  be  your  portion  to  see  the  Lord,  and 
that  he  may  give  you  such  a  crown  ;"  and 
then,  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  he  said  to 
his  father,  "Give  the  executioner  the  sol- 
dier's coat  thou  hast  gotten  for  me,  and  when 
I  shall  receive  .thee  in  the  company  of  the 
blessed  martyrs,  we  may  also  rejoice  together 
with  the  Lord." 

After  this  he  suffered.  His  mother  Pom- 
peiana  obtained  his  body  of  the  ji-^dge,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Carthage,  and  buried  it  near 
the  place  where  the  body  of  Cyprian  the 
Martyr  lay.  And  thirteen  days  after  this 
his  mother  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
place.  And  Victor,  his  father,  returned  to 
his  habitation,  rejoicing  and  praising  God, 
that  he  had  sent  before  such  a  gift  to  the 
Lord,  himself  expecting  to  follow  after. 

I  shall  only  observe,  upon  this  instance, 
that  it  is  nearly  pure  and  unmixed,  or  that 
it  is  but  little  connected  with  idolatrous  cir- 
cumstances, or  rather,  that  the  unlawfulness 
of  fighting  was  principally  urged  by  Maximil- 
ian as  a  reason  against  entering  upon  a  mili- 
tary life.  Let  us  now  find  a  case,  where, 
when  a  person  was  converted  in  the  army,  h© 
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left  it,  pleading  this  principle,  as  one  among 
others,  for  his  dereliction  of  it. 

Marcellus  was  a  centurion  in  the  legion 
called  "Trajuna."  On  a  festival,  given  in 
honor  of  the  hirlh  daj  of  Galerius,  he  threw 
down  his  military  belt  at  the  head  of  the  le- 
gion, and  in  the  face  of  the  standards,  declared 
with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  would  no  longer 
serve  in  the  array,  for  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian.  "  I  iiold  in  detestation,  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  all  the  soldiers,  the 
worshif;  ot  your  gods  :  gods,  which  are  made 
of  wood  and  stone,  gods  which  are  deaf  and 
dumb."  So  far  Marcellus,  it  appears,  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  in  his  desertion  of  a 
military  life  by  the  idolatry  connected  with  it. 
But  let  us  hear  him  farther  on  this  subject. 
"  It  is  not  lawful,  says  he,  for  a  Chr  stian, 
who  is  the  servant  of  Christ  the  Lord,  to  bear 
arms  for  any  earthly  consideration."  After  a 
delay  of  more  than  three  months  in  prison 
after  this  transaction,  which  delay  was 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  him,  he 
was  brought  before  the  prefect.  There  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  his  former 
expressions.  But  as  he  persisted  in  the  same 
sentiments  he  suffered.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  almost  immediately  after  iiis  execution, 
Cassian,  who  was  the  notary  to  the  same 
legion,  refused  to  serve  any  longer,  by  pub- 
licly throwing  his  pen  and  accompt-book 
upon  the  ground,  and  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  sentence  of  Marcellus  was  un 
just.  When  taken  up  by  the  order  of  Au- 
relianus  Agricolanus,  he  is  described  by  the 
record,  preserved  by  Ruinart,  to  have 
avowed  the  same  sentiments  as  Marcellus, 
and,  like  him  to  have  suffered  death. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  cite 
any  other  instances,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
Marinus,  to  the  point  in  question.  But,  as 
another  occurs  which  may  be  related  in  few 
words,  I  will  just  mention  it  in  this  place. 
Martin,  of  whom  Sulpicius  Severus  says  so 
much,  had  been  bred  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  but,  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
declined  it.  In  the  answer  which  he  gave  to 
Julian  the  Apostate  for  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  we  find  him  making  use  only  of 
these  words,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  fight." 

Now  this  answer  of  Martin  is  detached 
from  all  notions  of  idolatry.  The  unlawful- 
ness of  fighting  is  given  as  the  only  motive 
for  his  resignation.  And  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  unlawfulness  of  fighting  was  as  much 
a  principle  of  religion  in  the  early  times  of 
Christianity,  as  the  refusal  of  sacrifice  to  the 
Heathen  gods  ;  and  that  they  operated 
equally  to  prevent  men  from  entering  into 
the  army,  and  to  drive  them  out  of  it  on  their 
conversion.    Indeed  these  principles  gener- 


ally went  together,  where  the  profession  oi  " 
arms  presented  itself  as  an  occupation  ior  ti 
Christian.    He,  who  refused  the  professioi^'^^j 
on  account  of  the  idolatry  connected  with  it  ^ 
would  have  refused  it  on  account  of  the  uni  f' 
lawfulness  of  fighting.    And  he,  who  refusec 
it  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  fighting,  woulc 
have  refused  it  on  account  of  the  idolatrouii 
services  it  required.    Both  and  each  of  then 
were  impediments,  in  the  e^irly  times  of  Chri^  ^ 
tianity,  to  a  military  life."  ' 

|e5!i 

Claricsboro'  N.  J.,  2d  Mo,  19,  1872.  p|j( 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Tntellig'-ncer  :^  h 
Looking  over  some  manuscripts  of  my  be-  iiit 
loved  father,  with  whom  some  of  you  have  ioi  ;|a:i 
days  past  taken  sweet  counsel,  I  notice  a  m 
journal  of  a  religious  visit  to  the  Westeri  og 
country  in  1820-21.  Thinking  it  might  bj  fjs 
interesting  to  some  readers  of  the  Inielligen  or 
cer  1  have  tianscribed  a  part  of  it.  k 
I  also  find  the  following  passage  in  his  hand«l  m 
writing : —  k 
Seventh  Month  16,  1804.— This  day  I  anjifioe 
eighty- four  years  of  age.  I  awoke  out  of  mj  m 
slumber  with  my  mind  clothed  with  a  grate«<if] 
fui  sense  of  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  ii|  hot 
preserving  my  life  to  this  great  age,  and  still(Jra 
feeling  my  soul  filled  with  the  adorabUneai 
riches  of  His  grace  and  goodness  more  otl|(jtf 
than  the  morning.  Oh,  what  shall  I  rendeiiroe 
to  Him  for  His  unmerited  goodness  in  watch^rivf 
ingover  me  from  my  childhood,  and  preserv|  \ii 
ing  me  from  the  many  snarts,  temptatron8}i b 
and  delusions  of  the  enemy.  A.  J.  P.  us 

ACCOUNT    OF     A     VISIT    TO     THE     WESTERS)  S2 
COUNTRY  lie 
BY   AMOS  PEASLEJi.  '^^ 

12th  Of  12th  Mo.  1820.    If  J 
This  morning  I  took  leave  of  my  dear  wifej^'s 
and  tender  children  in  much  heartfelt  tender 
ness,  being  enabled  to  raise  our  humble  petiji 
tions  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  protection! 
and  preservation;    and    having   my  deal 
friend,  Samuel  Craft,  for  a  companion,  wJ  ^'^ 
rode  to  Philadelphia  and  lodged  with  our  kind  J^' 
friend  Benjamin  Johnson,  and  4th  day  13tl  l^J 
attended  12th  Street   Meeting,  which  waj 
comfortable  in  a  good  degree  ;  from  thenci  I^^ 
leaving  the  city   and  having  our  beloved 
friends,  Charles  Osborn  and  James  Payne  ii  .J" 
our  company,  we  journeyed  forward  by  th  i  ' 
way  of  Lampeter,  attended  their  meeting  oq  J" 
first-day  the  17th,  where  the  gentle  hint  waJ 
given  "break  up  your  fallow  ground  and  ^ 
sow  not  among  thorns"  with  a  pressing  invi- 
tation  to  a  more  thorough   work,  and  the  .^'^ 
meeting  ended  to  solid  satisfaction.    From  ''P 
thence  we  travelled  by  way  of  little  Yorb'^^ 


way 

and  Monallen  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
upon  the  National  turnpike,  and  attended 
Sandy  Hill  Meeting  on  First  day  24th,  wher( 
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he  watchword  was  given,  "Be  watchful  and 
trengthen  the  thing?  that  remain  which  are 
eady  to  die."  Second-day  at  Centre  and 
rd,  day  the  26th,  we  attended  Providence 
loDthly  Meeting,  a  time  of  enlargement  in 
16  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  tarried  at  Sam- 
el Copes  and  had  a  precious  opportunity  in 

family;  the  dear  parents  appeared  as  pil- 
ars in  the  Church.  Fourth-day  attended 
teJstone  Meeting  and  had  a  close  searching 
33timony  to  the  relief  of  my  own  mind, 
'ilth-day  we  attended  WestJand  Monthly 
ileeting,  where  ability  was  graciously  fur- 
lished  to  divide  the  Word  to  the  several 
lajses  present,  and  a  Heavenly  watering 
me  it  proved.  Sixth  day  appointed  a  raeet- 
ig  at  Pike  Run,  in  the  early  part  of  which  I 
as  1  educed  to  great  poverty  of  Spirit,  and  felt 
ly  own  utter  inability  as  a  man,  to  preach 
le  Gospel,  but  at  length  the  *'  word  of  Life" 
as  given  and  my  way  opened  to  point  out 
le  qualification  of  Gospel  ministry  and  Di- 
ne worship  as  standing  not  in  the  will, 
ower,  arts  or  parts  of  man  ;  but  in  the  power 
f  Him  who  "opens  and  none  can  shut,  and 
luts  and  none  can  open."  Dined  at  David 
raviss',  7th  day,  30th,  rode  26  miles  to  the 
Bad  of  Wheeling,  and  had  a  meeting  with  a 
w  Friends  and  others,  and  though  the  life  of 
ue  religion  seemed  almost  lost,  yet  ability  was 
iven  to  sound  an  alarm  among  them  and  to 
old  forth  the  invitation  of  the  Gospel  to 
lose  that  appeared  scattered  as  sheep  without 
shepherd.  The  first  of  the  First  month, 
J21,  we  rode  to  Wheeling.  Third  day  crossed 
le  Ohio  river,  and  on  Fourth-day  attended 
oncord  Meeting  to  solid  satisfaction  ;  Fifth- 
ly we  attended  Short  Creek  Meeting  and 
dged  at  dear  Jonathan  Taylor's.  Sixth- 
ly at  York  and  Seventh-day  at  Sraithfield 
eetings,  all  of  which  were  favored  seasons, 
pecially  the  latter,  when  Christ,  the  Way, 
le  Truth  and  the  Life  as  the  Eternal  sub- 
ance  was  exalted  over  all  types  and  shad- 
vs,  and  the  Blessed  Truth  reigned  over  all. 
irst-day,at  Cross  Creek,  the  word  w^as  given, 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by 
rery  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 

God,"  showing  that  it  is  not  by  bread 
one  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  but  as  said  Da- 
d,  "thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  colTjfort  me  ;" 
id  again,  "  before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  as- 
ay,  but  now  love  I  thy  law,  yea  I  will  sing 

Mercy  and  of  Judgment,"  and  it  was  a 
me  of  living  encouragement  to  some  who 
ere  under  the  humbling  hand  of  afflictive 
spensations.  We  dined  at  William  Fork- 
s,  and  many  of  the  neighbors  coming  in  we 
id  a  quiet  solemn  opportunity,  not  easily  to 
5  forgotten  and  lodged  at  Joseph  Hoosons. 
rom  this  place  my  companion,  Samuel  Craft, 
ft  me  to  visit  some  of  his  relations,  and  Allen 


Forker,  a  very  goodly  young  man,  bore  me 
company  to  John  Battens  in  Salem  Quarter. 
On  Third-day  we  attended  meeting  at  Sandy 
Spring,  Fourth-day  at  Salem,  both  of  which 
were  open  satisfactory  opportunities.  We 
dined  at  John  Street's,  and  in  the  afternoon 
visited  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  to  satis- 
faction, lodged  at  Robert  French's.  Fifth- 
day  at  New  Garden,  a  very  crowded  meeting, 
and  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  given  me  to 
comment  upon.  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  of 
whom  I  am  chief,"  and  salvation  by  Christ 
was  proclaimed  to  the  cbiefest  of  sinners,  and 
consolation  was  vouchsafed  to  the  mourners 
in  Zion  ;  lodged  again  at  our  dear  friend 
John  Battens  with  whose  family  we  had  a 
precious  opportunity.  Our  hearts  were  indeed 
directed  unto  the  love  of  God  and  unto  the 
patient  waiting  for  Christ.  My  friend  Allen 
Forker  having  returned  home,  my  beloved 
friend  Robert  French,  bore  me  company  and 
on  Sixth  dajT^  we  had  a  meeting  at  Augusta, 
when  the  spring  of  Gospel  was  renewedly 
opened  and  the  glorious  doctrines  therof  were 
declared  ;  put  up  at  Jacob  Hall's,  with  whose 
precious  family  we  had  a  religious  opportu- 
nity to  good  satisfaction.  On  7th  day  had 
a  snoall  meeting  at  Franklin  among  a  few 
Friends  and  others,  and  the  testimony  of 
Truth  went  forth  with  clearness  and  good 
demonstration.  On  First  day  attended  meet- 
ing at  New  Lisbon,  and  bad  hard  work  ; 
Second-day  at  Elk  Run,  Third-day  at  Car- 
mel,  both  of  which  were  times  of  enlargement 
in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  Fourth  day 
had  a  meeting  with  a  few  Friends  and 
others  near  Georgetown,  where  the  language 
was  given  me  to  comment  upon  "  There  is  a 
Spirit  in  man  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth,  them  an  understanding,"  show- 
ing that  this  Divine  inspiration  or  revelation 
of  God  to  man  is  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Creation  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man,— the 
foundation  and  top  stone  of  all  true  religion. 


AN  ANSWER. 

Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : — 

Your  correspondent  of  the  Santee  Agency 
refers  to  the  "  frost  cracks,"  found  in  the 
earth  and  in  ice,  during  intense  cold,  and 
asks,  "  Is  this  contraction^  It  is.  He  then 
adds:  "One  would  suppose  there  could  be 
very  little  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
soil  when,  frozen  two  or  more  feet  deep." 
Here  is  the  trouble.  Why  should  not^the 
mass  of  earth  frozen,  at  a  temperature  of  32°, 
and  afterward  exposed  to  that  of  zero,  or  20° 
below,  be  reduced  to  the  same  temperature, 
just  as  any  other  body  would?    I  have  often 
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been  surprisefl  to  find  how  few  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  reflective  seem  to  recognize  this 
obvious  fact.  Assuraing  as  facts,  that  the 
temperature  of  frozen  earth  and  ice  is  de- 
pendent on  the  same  law  as  that  of  other 
bod  its,  and  that  they  contract  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  their  reduced  temperature;  the  ex- 
planation is  easy. 

Frost  cracks  occur  in  frozen  earth,  in  the 
ice  of  ponds  or  streams,  and  in  the  ice  crud 
which  often  forms  on  the  snow.  The  latter 
has  fallen  most  within  my  observation,  and 
affcirds  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

A  deep  snow  has  fallen,  followed  sooner  or 
later  by  light  rain,  at  a  temperature  just  low 
enough  to  freeze  it  into  a  hard,  icy  crust  over 
the  tnow,  say  25^.  The  crust  must  then 
have  a  degree  of  contraction  or  condensation, 
corresponding  with  25°  on  the  scale.  A  sud 
den  change  t»kes  place,  and  the  mercury 
drops  down  lO''  below  zero — 35°.  But  the 
temperature  of  the  ice-crust  has  gone  down 
to  the  same  point,  and  it  must  contract  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  ice  field  has  its  fixed  points,  treea, 
rocks,  fences,  but  the  jaw  of  contraction  is 
inexorable ;  it  must  either  part  from  its 
moorings,  or  suffer  disruption. 

This  is  not  a  city  phenomenon,  but  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  country, 
under  favorable  conditions.  Where  the  con- 
tinuous field  is  sufficient,  the  fi?sure  may  ex- 
tend a  quarter  or  a  half  mile,  or  even  more. 
If  the  crust  is  heavy,  the  crashing  sound  pro 
duced  by  the  rupture  may  be  heard  to  a  great 
distance.  Often  the  ear  can  distinctly  fol 
low  the  fi-sure  as  it  runs  across  the  field.  In 
travelling  at  niuht,  I  have  sometimes  noticed 
such  sounds  to  occur  in  every  direction  around 
me,  almost  continuously;  and  even  when 
lying  in  bed. 

Tlie  question  of  the  temperature  of  ice  has 
a  practical  bearing.  Many  consider  that  ice 
is  ice  no  more.  Now  A.  and  B.  have  each  an 
ice-li()u>-e  capable  of  containing  5,000  cubic 
feet  of  ice.  A.  has  hi-i  house  filled  whun  the 
temi)erature  of  the  air  and  ice  is  near  the 
melting  point,  say  30°.  B.  has  his  houpe 
filltd  with  the  temperature  down  to  zero. 
Now  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  difference 
of  temperature  on  the  keeping  of  the  ice? 
The  one  is  already  near  to  the  melting  point 
on  the  scale  ;  the  othpr  is  30°  below,  and  the 
process  of  warming  5.000  cubic  feet  of  ice 
from  zero  up  to  :]0°,  is  one  of  slow  and  difn 
cult  acconipli.'-hment.  It  would  be  an  in 
structive  cairulation,  how  njuch  lament  heat 
would  be  needed  to  liquify  tlie  ice  in  A\s  house, 
and  to  show  how  njuch  more  would  be  required 
for  B's.  Let  the  ice-dealers  cvpher  it  out. 
2d  mo.,  1872.  '        E.  M.  I 


UNCONGENrALITY. 

Perhaps  the  most  vast  discomfort,  not  to 
say  misery,  endured  in  this  world,  consists  in* 
enforced  companionship.  Millions  of  people» 
will  rise  to  morrow  morning  who  will  have  tO) 
pa«s  the  day  with  companions  who  are  pro- 
foundly uncongenial  to  them.  And  the  worstJi" 
of  it  is  that  uucongenialily  is  a  thing  which] 
goes  on  deepening  and  widening. 

Is  there  any  remedy  to  be  found  for  thiai 
evil  ?  I  think  possibly  there  may  be.  II  J' 
think  that  a  person  may  by  thought  encour- 
age and  develop  congeniality.  A  third  part, 
at  least,  of  uncongeuiality  dej)ends  upon 
misunderstandinjj;;  and  that  misunderstandinj; 
depends  upon  an  insufficiency  of  imagination 
which  prevents  your  looking  at  other  pe^qjie 
from  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  look 
at  tliemselves.  That  this  theory  is  not  far 
wrong  seems  to  me  clear  from  the  fact  that 
great  men  endowed  with  high  powers  of  im- 
agination, and  large  afi'ectiouate  sympathies, 
suffer  so  much  less  from  the  real  or  supposed 
uncongeuiality  of  those  who  surround  thera 
than  other  and  commoner  people  do.  It  is  sj 
the  narrow-minded,  fastidious  person  who 
suffr :rs  most  from  uncongeuiality.  *  *  It  le 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  genius  to  evolve* 
congeniality  in  all  those  with  whom  it  comeat 
in  contract.  Genius  discovers  what  is  the 
prime  moving  power,  the  causu  causans,  as 
the  metaphysicians  would  say,  in  each  indi- 
vidual character  It  touches  that  source  ot 
affection  and  sympathy  with  th.e  magic  wajidl 
of  affectionate  imagination ;  and  from  the^ 
most  unpromising  rock  there  comes  forth  am 
out')urst  of  congeniality  which  cannot  in  its 
full  flow  he  educed  by  meaner  and  less  potent 
h.anfif.  But  all  per.-ons  mi<^ht  do  something 
in  this  direction  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  when 
you  find  persons  difficult  to  live  with,  and 
thoroughly  uncongenial  to  you,  it  is  that  youi 
have  failed  to  discover  and  to  appeal  to 
those  primeval  and  better  elements  of  their 
characters,  whicii  would  yield  pleasant  fruits 
to  an  intelligent  cultivation  of  congeniality; 
on  your  part. — Arthur  Helps. 


Every  wise  man  will  allow  others  the' 
same  liberty  of  thinking  which  he  desirea 
they  should  allow  him  ;  and  will  no  more  in- 
sit^t  on  their  embracing  his  opinions  than  he 
would  have  them  insist  on  his  embracing 
theirs.  He  bears  with  those  who  differ  from 
him,  and  only  asks  him  with  whom  he  de- 
sites  to  unite  in  love  that  single  question.  '*  Is 
thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy 
iieart  ?  "  No  n.an  can  choose  for,  or  prescribe 
to,  another.  But  every  man  must  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conecienre,  in  simplicity^ 
and  godly  sincerity. — Johti  Wesley. 
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LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

I  always  read  with  much  interest,  in  the 
InieUigencer,  that  which  id  published  under 
the  head  of  "  Local  Inforraatiou,"  because  I 
thereby  obtain  some  knowledge  how  it  fares 
with  our  Friends  in  diiclereuc  parts  of  the 
heritage,  which  to  me  is  olt-titnes  a  source  of 
encouragement,  and  suppose  it  may  be  equally 
so  to  some  other  minds.  With  this  feeling, 
1  would  state  that  the  YV^estern  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  held  at  the  usual  time,  on  the 
■  23d  ot  last  njoutii,  at  the  usual  place,  (Lon- 
,  don  Grove,  Fa.)  There  was  a  pretty  large 
1  attendance  of  members,  and  others  of  the 
ueighboihood.  Several  ministering  Friends, 
from  other  quarters  were  in  attendance,  who 
all  took  part  in  the  speakiog  exercises  of  the 
meeting,  as  well  as  sonie  of  our  own  members. 
Much  iiarrauny  and  unity  appeared  to  prevail, 
throughout  all  the  "diversity  of  gifts,"  remind- 
ing me  of  the  Apostolic  testimony  or  injunction 
if  any  thing  i.s  revealed  to  hsm  that  silteth 
by,  let  the  first  hold  his  peace." 

The  young  men  Avere  very  feelingly  and 
appropriately  addressed  upon  the  subject  of 
using  the  sacred  name  in  a  light  and  thought- 
less manner,  which  in  connection  with  what 
had  been  said,  introduced  the  meeting 
into  a  sweet  and  precious  solemnity  ;  indeed, 
the  canopy  of  God's  love  appeared  to  cover 
us  and  under  this  blessed  feelmg,  on  the  bended 
knee,  the  Divine  Father  was  thanked  for  the 
unnjerited  favor.  It  Vv'as  surely  a  meeting  to 
be  remembered.  \V.  B. 

Octorara,  2d  mo.,  17,  1872. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTEKS. 


I  ara  diffident  as  to  exposing  my  opinions, 
and  1  stamp  them  5io  higher  than  *' such  as 
I  have  give  I  unto  thee."  When  we  parted, 
I  wanted  to  go  home  with  thee,  but  I  thought 
I  recognized  a  condition  of  mind  which 
would  make  thee  want  to  rest  in  solitary 
places  rather  than  have  the  companionship 
of  thy  friends. 

Well,  this  is  sweet  at  times,  and  I  think  it 
<ioea  us  good.  There  is  a  time  to  commune 
with  our  own  hearts  and  be  still,  but,  ray 
friend,  if  iudulged  in  too  much,  the  fruits  (if 
any  mature)  can  be  but  poor;  too  often  un 
wholesome,  harsh  and  ungrateful.  The 
brighter  the  sun  the  more  luscious  the  fruit. 
It  is  only  under  a  tropical  sky  that  we  find 
the  golden  orange  and  the  rich  pine  in  its 
full  perfection.  As  I  parted  from  thee  and 
conversed  with  others  on  local  incidents,  the 


whole  current  of  my  thoughts  was  to  and  of 
thee,  and  ere  I  was  aware,  in  a  full  feeling  of 
love,  my  mind  was  thus  addressing  thee  andi 
such  as  thee,  "yet  bear  awhile  and  I  will 
guide  you  to  the  balmy  ciimes  of  rest,  will 
lay  you  by  the  silver  streams  crowned  with 
Eiysian  bowers,  where  peace  extends  her 
blooming  olive,  and  the  tempest  pours  its 
killing  blast  no  more."  It  is  no  wonder  that 
with  such  views  as  mine  are  of  God  and  His 
creation,  I  cannot  adopt  that  theology  as 
true  which  condemns  the  joyful  in  hearr. 

I  fiad  continually,  occasion  to  praise  God 
for  the  external  beauties  of  His  boundless 
creation  ;  for  the  delights  of  ihe  eye  ;  I  thank 
Him  for  the  delights  of  the  ear,  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  vast  capacity  for  enjoyment,  where- 
with He  hath  endowed  His  creature  man. 
If  pain  racks  ray  frame,  I  know  it  will  be 
limited  in  its  duration,  for  with  the  body  it 
will  pass  away.  With  pleasure  I  look  upon 
the  golden  orange  and  thank  God  for  the 
beauty  of  its  covering;  I  inhale  its  fragrance 
and  thank  Him  for  tiie  grateful  odor.  I  look 
upon  the  fiower,  and  remember  "God  so 
clothed  the  grass  of  the  field."  ^Surely  re- 
ligion consists  not  in  gloom,  in  separations, 
in  hiding  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh. 

What  makes  our  peace?  Upon  what  basis 
does  peace  of  naind  rest?  Performance  of 
duties;  cheerful  compliance  with,  and  a 
prompt  submission  to  the  requirements  of 
Truth. 

All  things  beautiful  will  grow  up  in  a 
mind  thus  trained.  "  Joy  and  gladness  will 
be  found  therein,  and  sorrow  and  sighing 
will  flee  away."  "The  wilderness  aiid  the 
solitary  place  will  be  glad  for  them,  and  the 
desert  will  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose." 

The  great  Law  Giver  gave  the  command 
to  pray  without  ceasing  and  I  acknowledge 
it  to  be  a  reasonable  injunction,  as  implying 
the  cultivation  of  a  prayerful  spirit,  under 
which  preserving  influence  we  can  transact 
all  the  concerns  of  life  in  a  manner  well 
pleasing  in  the  Divine  sight.  But  I  do  not 
remember  in  connection  with  this  injunction, 
any  directions  as  to  the  bodily  posture  to  be 
observed.  We  may  therefore  infer  it  is  of 
no  consequence,  and  to  make  some  one  pos- 
ture necessary,  would,  in  fict,  nullify  the 
solemn  ommand,  "pray  without  ceasing." 

In  reference  to  public  prayer,  if  the  spirit 
of  supplication  rests  upon  an  assembly,  and 
under  its  influence,  some  one  feeling  com- 
missioned to  be  as  mouth  for  the  people, 
kneels,  may  we  not  believe  there  is  safety  in 
leaving  others  to  manifest  through  whatever 
form  may  best  accord  with  their  measure  of 
devotional  feeling,  their  participation  in  the 
act,  or  their  recognition  of  the  covering  with 
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which  the  meeting  haa  been  blessed.  The 
form  is  surely  a  uon  essential,  but  let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  and' 
act  without  let  or  hindratiCe,  and  may  charity 
be  80  exercised  toward  all  that  the  true  badge 
of  discipleship  will  be  our  bond  of  union. 

Divine  love  is  above  all  forms  and  cere 
monies,  and  if  allowed  free  course  in  its  work- 
ings, would  unite  all  nations,  kindreds, 
ongnes  and  peoples  in  one  universal  anthem 
of  "glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  to  men."  I  want  this 
to  be  the  prevailing  feeling  among  us  as  a 
people. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  2,  1872. 

Our  l^^Evr  VolUxME. — We  entt  r  very  cheer- 
fully upon  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer.  While  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  contributions  from  some  of  our 
members,  we  solicit  a  more  general  interest 
in  furnishing  local  information.  Our  paper 
should  inform  its  readers  more  frequently  of 
occurrences  of  interest  in  the  Society,  and 
this  object  would  be  facilitated  if  Friends  in 
every  neighborhood  would  furnish  items,  not 
only  religious,  but  literary  and  scientific,  for 
publication. 

AVe  shall  continue  to  glean  from  our  ex- 
changes aa  heretofore,  believing  it  well  to 
compare  our  own  experience  with  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  and  thus  furnish  matter  of 
interest  for  all. 

We  again  remind  our  contributors  of  the 
necessity  of  signing  the  full  name  to  their 
communications  for  the  information  of  the 
editors.  We  cannot  give  publicity  to  anony- 
mous articles. 


The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. — The  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of 
this  benevolent  institution  has  been  received. 
It  contains  a  full  and  interesting  statement 
of  its  progress  from  its  establishment  to  the 
present  time.  This  Institution  was  the  first 
regular  provision  for  the  insane  in  America, 
and  had  two  departments,  its  declared  objects 
being  for  "  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  and 
the  reception  and  cure  of  the  insane."  While 
only  the  sick  poor  were  to  be  admitted,  the 
insane  were  to  be  received  irrespective  of 
their  social  position  or  pecuniary  means,  and 


"not  simply  cared  for,  but  cured.  "  Thus,  at: 
that  early  day  recognizing  insanity  as  ai 
curable  disease. 

The  hos})ital  was  at  first  kept  in  a  private 
house  in  Market  Street  above  Fifth,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  first  patient  was  admit- 
ted 2d  month  11th,  17.3-2.  In  1756,  the  in- 
sane were  removed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, at  Eighth  and  Pine  Streets,  and  they 
continued  to  occupy  different  portions  of  that 
building  until  the  first  day  of  1841,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  the  new  building 
erected  for  their  accommodation — now  "the 
Department  for  Females  " — on  the  west  side 
of  the  Schuylkill  river. 

"  This  building  accomoaodated  all  the  in- 
sane under  the  care  of  the  Institution,  till  its 
crowded  state  led  to  the  erection  of  an  entire- 
ly new  structure  on  the  same  grounds,  and 
to  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  sexes. 
So  that  since  the  opening  of  this  last  build- 
ing, now  "  the  Department  for  Males,"  in 
1859,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane has  consisted  of  two  distinct  department?,, 
that  for  males  capable  of  accommodating  250 
patients,  and,  that  for  females, — since  the 
erection  of  the  Fisher  Ward, — capable  of' 
accommodating  220.  The  buildings  are  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  apart,  and  each  hospital 
is  distinct  in  all  its  arrangements,  except  that! 
both  have  the  same  Board  of  Islauagers  andi 
a  Physieian-in-Chief  and  Superintendent. 

Purely  unsectarian,  it  receives  into  its 
wards,  as  long  as  there  is  room,  the  mentally 
afflicted  of  every  class,  profession  or  creed, 
without  regard  to  residence,  and,  as  far  as  it 
is  able,  dispenses  its  benefits  to  those  from 
our  own  State,  not  blest  wi  h  this  world's 
goods,  as  freely  as  to  those  who  seem  to  have 
nothing  to  ask  for  but  health. 

Whatever  the  Institution  has  received  for 
board  and  medical  attendance  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  care  of  the  patients.  Beyond 
its  receipts  from  this  source,  it  has  expended 
on  free  patients  and  these  unable  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  their  support,  in  thirty  one 
years,  $159,996.36,  derived  from  the  treasury 
of  the  corporation,  or  S5,161.17  per  annum. 
The  total  amount  expended  on  this  class,  in 
these  thirty-one  years,  was  8323,492.27,  oi- 
§10,435.23  per  annum. 
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The  average  number  of  patients  under 
reatment  during  the  year  1871  was  373  ;  186 
iiales,  187  females,  of  the  patients  discharged, 
')4  males  and  59  females  were  pronounced 
*  cured." 

From  the  elaborate  and  interesting  sta- 
Jstics  we  have  not  room  to  quote  further. 

In  relation  to  the  prevalent  errors  in  re- 
gard to  insanity  Dr.  Kirkbride  remarks: 

i    "  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  notwith- 
rjjtanding  all  the  efforts  made  during  the  past 
|ialf  of  a   century,  to   disseminate  correct 
lU'iews  in  regard  to  insanity,  its  treatment, 
ind  the  character  of  the  institutions  provided 
,  for  the  purpose,  there  is  still  manifested,  in 
jjome  quarters,  an  amount  of  ignorance  on 
.  ihe  whole  subject  that  is  very  surprising. 
No  better  work  could  be  done,  by  those  who 
lave  the  leisure  and  the  requisite  knowledge^ 
md  are  especially  solicitous  in  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  who  are  afflicted 
with  mental  unsoundness,  than  to  disseminate 
correct  views  among  the  people  on  all  these 
points, — to  meet  error  wherever  it  appears, 
and  to  oppose   with  facts  the  sensational 
writing  that  is  so  often  met  with. 

The  press  of  this  country  has  done  a  great 
work  in  its  advocacy  of  schemes  for  promot- 
ing the  most  enlightened  system  of  treatment 
for  the  insane,  and  for  extending  the  provi- 
sion for  all  such  sufferers,  and  which,  without 
such  assistance,  must  have  failed.  For  such 
service,  every  philanthropist  must  feel  under 
lasting  gratitude.  At  the  same  time  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  to  a  portion  of  it,  must  be 
attributed,  in  no  small  measure,  the  existence 
among  the  people  of  an  amount  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  not  readily  reconciliable  with 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  age. 

*  *  No  better  illustration  of  the  present 
want  of  correct  information  in  regard  to 
insanity  could  be  given  than  the  fact,  that 
within  a  year,  at  least  one  newspaper  in  our 
own  good  city,  should  have  gravely  told  its 
readers,  editorially,  that  no  cures  had  ever 
been  reported  from  an  institution  that  has 
had  mo.e  than  five  thousand  cases  under  its 
care,  while  the  truth  is,  that  about  half  that 
number  have  been  returned  to  their  friends, 
cured,  and  the  fact  has  been  widely  published, 


as  well  as  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  recent  cases 
have  been  restored  to  health." 


MARRIED. 

LINBURG-HILLMAN,— 111  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on 
the  ]5th  of  the  2d  month,  1872,  by  Friends'  cere- 
mony, Watson  H.  Liahurg,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  to 
Lizzie  C,  daughter  of  John  H.  Hillman,of  the  former 
place. 

COATES— BROSIMS.— On  Fifth-day,  the  16th  of 
11th  mo.,  1871,  under  the  eare  of  Penn's  Grore 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Wm.  and  Lydia  Brosins,  Pusey  Coates  to 
Adaline  Brosins, 

WARNER— ROBERTS.— On  Fourth  day,  2d  mo. 
21st,  1812,  with  tnrt  approbation  of  Grvyjnedd  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Joseph  W.  Warner,  of  Wrightstown, 
Bucks  Co.,  and  Sallie  S.,  daughter  of  Aaron  aad 
Elizaberh  H.  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


DIED. 

MARTIN.— On  the  15th  of  21  mo.,  1872,  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  J.  Willis  Martin,  in  the  53d 
year  of  his  age. 

EACHUS.  —In  Middletown,  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  inst.,  Mahalah  Eichu.^,  in  the  70th  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  C Hester  ivionthly  Meeting. 


INDIANS. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
will  meet  on  S  xth  day  afterjioon,  3d  mo.  15th,  at 
3  o'clock  (same  iiyas  Representitive  Committee) 
in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room,  Race  Street. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fael  Asso- 
ciation, will  hi  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room 
of  Friends'  meeting-house,  Race  Street,  on  Seventh- 
day  evening,  the  2i  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Wm.  Heagock,  C'erk. 


At  the  request  of  Race  St.  First-v^ay  School,  Dr. 
J.  Gibbons  Hunt  has  kindly  consented  to  furnish 
a  Stereoptican  exhibition  oa  Natara-l  history,  with 
appropriate  remarks,  at  Raoe  St.  meeting  house, 
on  Fourth-day  evening  nest,  31  mo.  6th,  at  7| 
o'clock  ;  all  soiucliaed  are  invited  to  attend. 


PUDLICATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth  day 
afternoon,  3d  mo.  8th,  at  3  o'clock,  in  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  room. 

W.  M.  Levick,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

3d    mo.    3d.    Reading,    Pa.,       3  P.  M. 
"  AbingtOD,  Pa.,  " 

"  Chester,  Pa.,  " 

Westfielri,  N.  J., 
'  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  \0h  A.  M. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  11  A.  M. 


Errata.— Jn  the  2d  paragrapi  of  introduction  to 
"Letter  from  Chicago,"  in  last  number,  read  "a 
feeling  not  onli/  of  submission  bat  of  thankfalness 
in  the  appreciation  of  blessings  still  Ifft.  In  fifth 
line  from  top  of  2i  column  on  page  822,  read  seemed 
for  "  seems."  In  last  paragraph,  commence  thus  : 
If  there  are  those,  &c.,  and  in  last  line  read  "give 
thetn  burnt  out  accommodation." 
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For  Friend-''  InteMi(;fa(V'r. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  28. 

The  good  work  still  goes  on,  with  sati.-fitc- 
tory  results,  a-3  laras  limited  means  will  allow. 

Rtpo/ts  liave  been  rt-eeived  rrom  four  of  the 
8eh')ols  in  Prince  Williams  County,  and  the 
three  in  South  Carolina,  the  v  hole  aggregating 
342  pupils',  of  wbom  2-'J0  read,  203  write,  and 
238  are  studying  arithmf-tic.  The  three  South 
Carolina  schools  enroll  150  of  tl;e  entire  num- 
ber of  pupils,  sliowiijg  an  iiicrease  of  23  over 
the  previous  month. 

Cornelia  Hancock  thus  defines  their 
present  position  in  South  Carolina: 

"  Large  schools,  ])leuty  of  work,  and  re 
markably  yood  health,  are  what  we  live  on 
now.  Cofft})etition  is  said  to  be  the 'soul  of 
trade' — and  on  Second  day  next  a  Public 
School  is  to  be  opened  here,  to  try  to  drive 
*  theyavkeca'  i.nt,  but  they  have  allowed  these 
people  to  open  their  eyes  in  the  light  too  h  ng, 
to  get  them  to  ntfend  an  inferior  school  now." 

George  C.  Hound  been  designated 
by  us,  as  "our  faithful  co-laborer  at  Manassas," 
an  acknowledgment  which  he  has  richly 
earned,  and  continues  to  maintain.  He  has 
recently  isi^ued  an  address  *'  To  the  Friend>< 
of  til  e  Fred  dm  en  in  the  Southern  Slates.''  In  this 
he  refers  to  his  having  been  in  a  position  to 
observe  the  necessities  of  the  Freed  men,  as 
serting  "that  the  great  disadvantage  under 
which  they  labor,  is  the  kick  of  education.'' 
^' This  truth  ha;-;  been  universally  recognized 
by  the  Frier/ds  of  the  Freedmen  in  the  North, 
and  a  great  and  invaluable  work  has  been 
done  through  their  assivstance,  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  IJnite<I  Si:atfs  Government, 
through  the  Agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau." He  refers  to  the  ability  with  which 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
( W.  PI.  Ruffner,)  has  discharged  his  duties, 
and  to  his  first  Annual  Report  in  which  he 
dwells  largely  u[)on  the  importance  of  the 
education  of  the  colored  people.  G.  C.  R. 
also  expresses  the  encouraging  opinion,  that 
the  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  Scliools  for 
Freedmen  are  fast  being  thrown  down,  and  men 
who  a  year  or  two  since  were  strongly  opposed 
to  these  schools,  are  now  among  their  warmest 
friends.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  the 
cxislevce  of  colored  schools,  but  it  is  becoming 
a  que.-tion  as  to  the  Jcind  of  schools  they  shall 
be.  To  this  end,  it  seems  to  me  extremely 
important  to  provide  therer'/  best  of  teachers; 
not  so  liiuch  teachers  of  advanced  learning, 
but  teachers  of  energy  and  tact,  as  well  as 
being  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of  imparting 
knowledge." 

"  The  teachers  n'lUst  be  laught.  There  are 
in  every  one  of  the  Freed nien  Schools,  some 
particular  scholars  who  have  been  enjoying 


their  benefits  since  1865  or  1866,  and  who  nowt  least 
aspire  to  become  Teachers  in  their  turn.  Therei  dai 
are  many  evident  advantages  in  having  these 
bright  scholars  grouped  into  Normal  Schools 
for  the  purpose  of  a  few  months  special  train- 
ing. There  will  hereafter  be  but  little  trouble 
in  keeping  up  the  colored  schools  in  some 
shape;  but  the  poverty  of  the  people,  arid  the 
])rejudice  of  too  many  will  re.-ult  in  havin;; 
tlu>e  schools  run  on  as  cheap  a  basis  as  pos- 
sible. The  aim  will  be  to  furnish  the  very)  gel 
coarsest  food  that  will  sustain  mental  life." 

He  pursues  his  subject  with  earnestness,  and 
shows  some  of  the  advantages  of  Manassat 
for  the  location  of  such  a  Normal  School,  ad- 
ding, "  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
friends  of  the  Freednjen  to  know,  that  the«ab( 
School  Board  of  which  I  have  the  h.onor  to 
be  Chairmaa,  is  now  erecting  a  school  houfe 
fur  the  colored  people  on  the  battle  field  oi 
the  first  Bull  Run,  to  be  called  the  Manhj 
School  House.  On  the  second  battle  field  of 
BuU  Run  we  are  erecting  the  Grcoton  School 
House  for  white  children.  Both  of  thc-se. 
houses  will  be  built  and  furnished  i  *  the  sau.e 
manner." 

All  this  information  is  certainly  very  cheer 
ing,  and  gives  evidence  that  the  leaven 
surelf/,  even  if  silently  and  slowly  workiu.r 
Let  us  be  encouraged  then  to  hope,  that,  i.'i 
process  of  time,  "the  whole  lamp"  may  ex 
perience  the  ardently  wished  for  change 

In  a  letter  received  from  Cornelia  Han- 
cock, last  mouth,  she  remarked  : 

I  wish  thou  could  see  our  schools — we 
have  one  hundred  and  forty  four  scholars  on 
the  register,  and  when  I  called  the  roll,  tico 
only  were  absent,  one  because  she  had  no  shoes, 
and  the  other  locked  out  for  lateness.  (On 
the  day  of  making  up  the  monthly  account, 
there  were  127  names  on  the  register  with  the 
astonishing  average  attendance  of  116  for  the 
entire  month.)  I  have  heard  and  read  oft 
rtlgious  revivals,  but  I  have  seen  our  edu- 
cational revival  in  this  Pari>h.  The  people 
are  as  alive  to  educational  interest  as  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere.  The  schools  in  th 
coimtry  do  not  meet  their  ideas  of  s(;hoo) 
and  they  are  bringing  their  children  from  ter', 
fifteen  and  twenty  miles  up  the  country,  and 
boarding  them  in  the  village." 

"  Think  of  vs  having  to  do  this  work  ! 
We  have  not  the  heart  to  turn  them  away  for 
they  will  not  go.  We  have  tried  sending  the 
youngest  of  a  family  away,  but  they  creep 
right  in  again,  determined  to  come,  so  we  v.ork 
on  tlie  best  we  can." 

"  We  have  tried  being  very  strict  in  their 
paying  our  school  tax  of  tv\enty  cents  each 
per  month.    They  all  pay  that  now,  and  we 
are  using  the  money  to  finish  the  buildirig- 
i  We  have  also  started  a  primary  school  for  the 
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east  advanced,  and  have  placed  tlie  first 
'lass  scholars  in  alternately  as  teachers,  and 
ve  pay  thera  according  to  their  services.  But 
ve  need  the  sympathy  of  all  good  people  in 
;i:ch  a  large  school.  It  is  real  work  and 
nalces  my  head  spin  round,  sometimes.  My 
lealth  is  good  however,  this  winder,  and  I 
jiope  it  may  continue.  I  feel  very  anxious 
{ibout  you  all,  surrounded  as  you  are  with  the 
Ismail  pox,  and  am  particularly  g]i>.d  when  I 
l^et  letters  iVom  any  ofyou  saying  all  are  well." 

"The  weather  is  splendid  here  now,  (First- 
month,  11th,  1872,)  and  the  vegetables  are 
l^rowinof,  &c.,  &c." 

I  Could  we  asii  a  more  faithful  exhibition 
of  industry,  perseverance,  and  hope,  than  is 
above  manifested  ?  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philade/phia,  S(Cond  month,  19,  1872. 

Uatual  Aid  Association — Theh'  Aimt',  Ad- 
vantages, &c.  Delivered  before  the  Mutual 
Aid  AssocUdion.  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
First  month  2dth,  1872.    By  B.  F.  Betts. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  that  sep- 
iriites  man  from  the  lower  orders  of  creatioo, 
is  the  facuiry  of  reason  that  he  possesses. 
In    the  inferior   animals,    the  counterpart 
)x  this  faculty  is  instinct.    With    it  they 
'nake  some  provision  for  tlieir  future  wants, 
bat  it  is  without  deliberation,  or  the  exercise 
L^t  the  knowledge  man  would  have  acquired 
from  experience. 

The  birds  that  are  so  merry  in  the  sum- 
mer, seek  a  warmer  clime  each  succeeding 
winter,  only  to  return  again  to  build  their 
nes'.s  in  the  old  accustomed  places,  during 
their  whole  existence.  They  never  learn  to 
ave  themselves  their  long  autumnal  voyage, 
but,  like  the  leaves  and  flowers,  they  drop 
out  of  sight  for  a  time  as  if  to  obey^some 
mystic  call  they  cannot  underbtand  them- 
selves. 

But  man  was  too  precious  in  the  sight  of 
his  Creator  to  run  the  risk  of  annihilation 
from  the  contingencies  of  life  that  so  often 
destroy  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  Left  at 
liberty  to  roam  in  various  cli;nes,  and  sub- 
ject to  changes  of  temperature  from  change 
of  residence,  he  has  been  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  reason  that  teaches  him,  by  the 
experience  of  the  pa&t,  to  walk  into  the 
future — not  blind.^olded — but  endowed  with 
a  prerty  accurate  conception  of  what  it  will 
bring  forth.  In  summer  it  is  this  reason  that 
teaches  him  winter  will  come,  so  that  he  can 
provide  himself  a  warm  and  comfortable 
dwelling,  whilst  thousands  of  busy  hands,  all 
over  the  land,  work  together  the  warp  and 
woof  10  protect  him  from  the  chilling  winds 
In  youth  it  teaches  him  that  old  age  comes 
on,  and  robs  him  of  his  vigor.  In  sickness 
it  prompts  him  to  call  to  his  aid  the  skillful 


administration  of  those  potent  agents  fur- 
nished by  the  vegetable  and  mineral  world, 
that  will  restore  him  to  health  again  ;  and  in 
a  thousand  ways  it  takes  the  veil  from  off 
ths  future,  so  that,  seeing  life's  contingencies, 
he  makes  provision  for  them  and  thereby 
prolongs  his  existence,  and  adds  to  happi- 
ness. 

If,  however,  a  beiog  endowed  with  this 
wonderful  gift,  fails  to  make  use  of  the  means 
placed  within  his  reach  for  his  preservation, 
he  sinks  again  to  the  level  of  the  lower  orders 
of  creation. 

If  in  sickness  he  allows  nature  to  become 
overpowered  by  the  force  of  disease, — -if  io 
youth  he  is  unmindful  of  old  age,  and  in 
summer 'no  store  is  laid  up  for  winter,  he 
perishes,  as  the  'eaves  and  flowers  in  winter. 

^  >K  >f:  ^  * 

Nature  ha3  given  most  of  us  two  hands 
and  a  head  full  of  brains  to  provide  for  our 
immediate  want*.,  and  after  these  provisions 
are  made,  it  is  our  imperative  duty,  as  reason- 
able beings,  to  provide  for  future  contingen- 
cies. 

How  this  is  best  to  be  done  is  a  question 
that  has  claimed  the  attention  of  men  of  many 
generations.  And  there  is  probably  no 
surer  means  of  noting  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people,  than  by  marking  tha 
graduallv  extending  disposition  ail  classes 
have  evinced,  to  make  provision  by  their  own 
honest  exertions  for  their  future  necessities, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  avert  the  misery  which 
want  adds  to  the  bed  of  sickness,  to  the  in- 
firmaties  of  age,  and  to  the  hour  of  dea  h. 

Probably  the  first  mode  that  suggested 
itself  to  meet  these  requirements,  was  to  set 
aside  a  certain  portion  of  the  income,  which, 
safely  deposited,  would  be  available  when 
called  for ;  not  a  few  at  this  day  make  use  of 
the  savings  bank  for  that  purpose. 

But  this  mode  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  many,  for  the  young  man  or  woman 
that  relies  wholly  upon  such  deposits,  may  be 
taken  sick  before  they  have  reached  a  sum 
that  is  large  enough  to  be  of  any  benefit  to 
them.  In  after  life,  if  successful  in  business, 
this  deposit  will  not  be  especially  required, 
and  if  unfortunate  it  will  be  used  for  some 
other  purpose,  because  it  is  available.  Hence, 
it  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  better 
plan  is,  to  unite  with  others,  and  with  small 
contiibutions  that  can  sc-irceiy  be  missed, 
create  a  common  fund  (thit  cannot  be  drawn 
upon  except  in  sickness),  which  shall  be  large 
enough  in  the  aggregate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  draw 
upon  it.  la  this  way  small  contributions 
from  a  large  number  will  be  found  to  crt-ate 
a  fund  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  smaller  number  that  are  unfortunate. 
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Whenever  there  is  a  contingency,  the 
cheapest  way  of  providing  against  it  is  by 
uniting  with  others,  so  that  each  person  may 
subject  himself  to  a  small  deprivation,  in 
order  that  no  one  may  be  subjected  to  a  great 
loss.  He  upon  whom  the  contingency  does 
not  fall,  does  not  get  his  money  back,  nor 
does  he  get  for  it  any  visible  or  tangi- 
ble benefit;  but  he  obtains  for  the  small 
amount  he  contributes,  security  against  ruin 
and  consequent  peace  of  mind.  He  upon 
whom  the  contins^ercy  does  fall,  gets  all  that 
those  who  are  exempted  from  it  have  paid 
out,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  sustain  an  event 
which  would  otherwisehave  overwhelmed  him. 

This  principle  was  exemplified  in  the  recent 
Chicago  calamity.  Persons  in  affluence  were 
in  a  few  hours  reduced  to  abject  poverty  ; 
but  contributions  derived  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  that  were  scarcely  missed  by  the 
doners,  became  a  great  benefit  to  these  that 
were  in  need  of  assistance. 

If  Philadelphia  had  suffered,  Chicago 
would  have  as  nobly  came  to  our  relief  as  we 
did  to  Chicago's.  The  language  of  humanity 
is  universal,  and  the  basis  of  manhood  is 
everywhere  the  same.  One  touch  of  sorrow 
serves  to  make  the  world  a  kin.  We  are 
dependent  upon  each  other,  and  misfortune,  if 
it  brings  distress,  binds  the  bonds  of  our  uni- 
versal brotherhood  the  tighter. 

In  Chicago's  extremity,  England,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  China  and  Japan,  one  after 
another,  completing  the  circle  of  the  world, 
have  sent  in  their  contributions — not  as  a 
levy  upon  their  means,  bu'  as  a  donation, 
that  was  due  Chicago  ;  for  each  felt  that  the 
same  misfortune  might  occur  to  them,  and 
in  striving  to  alleviate  a  brother's  suffering 
we  are  helpinc:  to  bear  one  anothers'  bur- 
dens, and  are  fulfiiling  that  higher  law  that 
each  one  finds  written  within.  It  was  as  if 
the  whole  world  had  contributed  to  a  com- 
mon fund,  with  the  understanding  (as  it  is 
in  aid  societies)  that  those  that  meet  with 
misfortune  are  entitled  to  draw  from  this 
fund.  Societies  for  mutual  relief  in  times  of 
distress,  and  perhaps  f)r  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  associated  brethren  agaiust  the 
lawless  attacks  of  powerful  neighbors,  are 
mentioned  in  English  history  long  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  although  tlie  want  of 
learning,  and  great  scarcity  of  authority  at 
that  early  period  have  prevented  the  records 
of  many  such  institutions  from  being  pre- 
served. 

Some  of  the  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  old  English  guilds,  are  strikingly  similar 
to  those  of  some  of  the  benefi  jial  oroaniza- 
tions  of  our  own  day,  and  serve  to  show  that 
the  pef)pie  felt  the  necessity  for  aid  asaocia- 
tions  even  at  that  time. 


The  rules  of  the  St.  Catharine  Guild  of 
Coventry,  founded  during  the  reign  of  Ed-  ^^j], 
ward  III.,  stipulated  in  case  a  member  suf-  ^^j, 
fered  from  fire,   water,   robbery,  or  other 
calamity,  to  loan  him  a  sum  of  money  with- 
out  interest.     If  sick  or  infirm,  through  old  '^j]' 
age,  he  was  to  be  supported  by  his  guild  ac- 
cording  to  his  condition,  and  those  who  died 
poor  were  to  be  buried  at  the  charge  of  the 
guild.  *  *  *  *  ^ 

After  the  guilds  we  find  what  in  England 
were  called  "  Friendly  Societies,"  which  Par- 
liament  has  seen  fit  to  encourage  by  various 
acts,  so  as  to  protect  their  members  and  make 
these  societies  more  efficient  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  instituted  ; 
and  from  their  history  we  learn  they  have 
dene  much  good.  *  *  *  k 

The  advantages    these   associations  oflfer 
their  members  in  the  way  of  weekly  benefits  ^ 
in  case  of  sickness,  are  greatly  enhanced  in  ^ 
value  by  the  consciousness  that  such  advant-  ^, 
ages  are  the  fruits — not  of  benevolence,  or 
of  the  charity  of  others,  but  of  the  members 
own  frugality  and  providence.     And  this  ^ 
feeling  must  be  consoling  in  the  highest  de- 
gree,  tending  very  much  to  soothe  the  mind  ^ 
under  the  severest  afflictions,  when  of  all  ^ 
other  times  tranquility  is  most  desired  and  j 
even  necessary.  ^ 

Indeed,  few  things  can  be  conceived  of  ^ 
more   gratifying   than    the    enjoyment   of  ^ 
benefits,   we  feel  conscious  are  the   result  ^ 
of  our   own  well-doing.      It   raises   us  in  I 
our  own  estimation.    It  makes  us  feel  that 
we  are  of  so  me  value  in  society,  that  we  con- 
tribute to  its  welfare  by  our  labor,  without 
being  burdens  upon  it  in  our  misfortunes. 

A  person  who  is  anxious  to  lay  by  some- 
thing for  future  contingencies,  makes  a  better 
husband  or  a  better  wife.  In  such  an  one 
the  community  can  place  confidence,  for  he 
will  be  found  passing  his  hours  of  relaxation 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  because  he  will 
know  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to  them,  and 
consequently  has  a  right  to  look  for  their  ap- 
probation. Such  an  one  will  become  really 
richer,  for  wiihin  the  family  circle  fewer  op- 
portunities will  present  themselves  for  him  to 
squander  the  means  at  disposal. 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
generally  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  self- 
reliance,  and  in  no  other  religious  organiza- 
tion have  more  pains  been  taken  to  teach 
moderation  in  business  and  expenditures, 
than  in  ours.  Early  taught  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  can  we  wonder  at  the 
large  number  of  our  members  who  avail 
themselves  of  organizations  such  as  the  Odd- 
fellows and  Masons,  where  they  can  certainly 
provide  for  sickness  and  infirmity  by  a  small 
weekly  contribution  ?    Yet  we,  as  a  Society, 
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have  a  testimony  to  bear  against  the-:e  asso- 
ciatious,  and  it  has  long  been  the  desire  of  one 
at  least  of  our  most  respected  members,  to 
organize  an  association  that  would  embrace 
the  advantages  of  these  organizations  in  every 
respect,  ana  still  be  devoid  of  their  objection- 
able features.  With  that  object  in  view,  a 
number  of  persons  who  felt  interested  in  the 
movement,  met  at  this  Friend's  house  for 
imany  consecutive  weeks,  until, after  much  ma- 
Iture  deliberation,  they  wereunitedin  adopting 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  now  gov- 
ern the  "Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Friends." 

On  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,  1871,  we 
held  our  first  Stated  Meeting.  On  the  1st  of 
First  month,  1872,  we  had  88  contributing 
and  4  life  members,  and  funds  in  the  Treas- 
ury amounting  to  nearly  $900.  Our  mem- 
^bers  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  professors  with  them,  and  must  be  of  good 
rajral  character  and  over  18  years  of  age. 
By  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee,  and 
fifteen  cents  a  week  as  dues,  our  members 
(after  the  expiration  of  six  months)  become 
entitled  to  $5  per  week  in  case  of  sickness  or 
disability,  provided  such  sickness  or  disabili- 
ty is  not  the  result  of  intemperance  or  im- 
moral conduct.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
member,  the  sum  of  $50  is  paid  without  de- 
lay to  the  proper  person  to  ai:l  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  burial ;  and  should  the  mem- 
ber leave  no  near  relative  or  friend,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  Visiting  Committee  to 
receive  that  sura,  and  attend  the  interment  of 
the  deceased. 

The  Visiting  Committee  is  appointed  every 
six  months.  It  is  their  duty  to  visit  the 
sick  or  infirm  members  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  take  to  them  their  weekly  allowance, 
which  is  not  paid  as  a  contribution  or  ^chari- 
ty, but  as  the  amount  that  each  member  is 
entitled  toiu  consideration  of  payments  made 
by  him  into  the  Treasury. 

All  the  members  are  o6/iyec?  to  receive  their 
allowance  when  they  are  sick  and  entitled  to 
it.  For  if  some  should  claim  they  did 
not  need  it,  and  have  it  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  others  might  feel  humiliated  at 
receiving  what  is  their  right  to  receive,  that 
is,  their  own  mDney  paid  back  to  them  when 
it  is  most  required. 

The  Visiting  Committee  are  expected  to 
offer  their  personal  services  whenever  they 
may  think  they  are  required,  as  nurses, 
watchers  at  night,  or  in  any  other  capacity, 
whilst  each  and  every  member  should  feel 
that  a  common  interest  and  a  common  Chris- 
tianity unites  them. 

From  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of 
associations,  and  tables  that  have  pretty  ac- 
curately established  the  sick  rate,  the  dues 
('fifteen  cents)  fixed  upon  by  this  Society,  are 


confidently  expected  to  create  a  fund  large 
enough  to  meet  every  requirement  that  may 
be  made  upon  it,  so  that  no  member,  when 
sick,  will  ever  find  the  Treasury  empty, 

^  One  tenth  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  any  donations  or  be- 
quests that  may  be  made,  are  set  apart  as  a 
Loan  F und,"  which  can  also  be  drawn  upon 
in  the  event  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds 
set  aside  for  weekly  benefits. 

The  Loan  Fund  is  intended  more  especial- 
ly to  be  loaned  in  suitable  sums,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  three  Trustees,  to  such  of  the  mem- 
bers as  may  need  assistance  in  business,  or  be 
used  to  relieve  those  who  from  age  are  in- 
capacitated from  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

In  no  case  will  the  TruKstees  report  the 
name  of  the  person  that  borrows  money,  or 
from  infirmity  requires  assistance ;  and  in  no 
case  is  interest  exacted  from  the  borrower. 
In  this  way  the  Loan  Fund  v;iU  do  much 
good  unostentatiously  as  well  as  afford  conso- 
lation to  those  who,  at  the  close  of  life,  may 
see  no  other  way  for  their  families  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  than  by  getting  a  start  by  means 
of  money  loaned  them  from  this  Association. 

Wishing  to  make  our  meetings  as  fruitful  for 
good  as  possible,  a  committee  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  arrange  some  literary  exercises  for  each 
meeting.  These  will  consist  mostly  of  lec- 
tures upon  some  popular  or  scientific  subject, 
essays,  or  selected  readings.       *  * 

Candidates  for  membership  must  be  pro- 
posed by  a  member,  giving  the  name  and 
residence,  and  paying  one-half  of  the  initia- 
tion fee,  which,  at  18  years  of  age,  is  three 
dollars,  and  fifty  cents  extra  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  payment  of  $100  consti- 
tutes a  life  member,  who  is  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  the  weekly  dues. 

After  a  Friend  is  proposed  for  member- 
ship, he  or  she  is  balloted  for  at  the  next 
Stated  Meeting  in  two  weeks.  If  elected  at 
that  meeting,  the  Secretary  will  notify  him 
or  her,  when  he  or  she  is  expected  to  attend 
the  next  meeting  after  the  notification,  and 
sign  the  Constitution,  and  pay  the  balance  of 
the  initiation  fee. 

To  our  elderly  Friends  the  Association 
looks  for  assistance  in  swelling  the  Loan 
Fund,  by  their  contributions  or  donations, 
for  the  proceeds  from  this  fund  we  feel  con- 
fident will  reach  many  that  should  receive 
assistance. 

A  few  Friends  have  already  felt  it  their 
duty  to  join  us  on  this  account. 

We  hope  our  Association  will  be  another 
bond  of  union  amongst  us  ail ;  we  need  some- 
thing of  this  kind. 

Other  religious  organizations,  zealous  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  members,  em- 
brace every  opportunity  that  they  think  will 
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be  of  advantage  to  their  congrec;at.ions  and 
iuduce  tiieir  members  to  hficouie  interested  in 
one  another,  aixl  in  the  cliurch. 

The  "Mntniil  Aid  Association  of  Friends" 
can  do  good  in  this  resp(^.ct.  ar.d  as  a  means 
of  social   iatercourife    and  inti^llectual  im 
provemeut,  our  meetin^rs  evtrv  two  weeks 
<*du  be  nmde  of  grtat  benefit. 

DEEDS  VERSUS  CREEDS. 
BY  ANNIE  L.  MDZZEV. 

Ami,  s-^t^king  trutli,  I  who'ly  lost  my  way  ; 

R'X'kt-d  back  and  :or'.^r:vii  b.  the  f-wirjpiug  tid-js 
Of  doubt  ?n  '  failb,  con'"uaed  bv  many  guides, 

Each  one  armwd  wiih  a  doctriiie  and  a  creed 
Which  each  felt  safe  to  say 

Would  meet  and  satisfy  my  every  need.  - 

And  onrt  clairafd  .Jesus  was  the  Sot!  of  God  ; 

And  one  deiii-^d  that  he  was  tuoje  tbf  n  man. 

One  licnrted  wrath  iu  toe  lodeeming  plan  ; 
One  dwelt  UPGL'  its  mercy  and  its  love ; 

One  ilireaten-d  with  the  lod  ; 
One  wcoed  u  e  with  the  cooings  of  the  dove. 

And  wbetber  souls  were  fore-ordained  to  bliss  ; 

And  w  betlier  taitb,  or  v.  orks,  werr'  strorg  to  save  ; 

And  whether  ju  igment  lay  beyond  the  grave, 
And  love,  with  pardoning  power,  went  down  to 
_  hell,— 

Vvh'  tber  that  road,  or  thi?. 
Led  np  to  heaven's  gat:?,  I  eonld  r.ot  tell. 

Amid  this  dust  of  theologio  strife, 

I  hui'geied  with  a  want  unsatisfied. 

Heav  u  while  I  lived,  not  heaven  when  I  died, 
Was  what  1  craved  ;  and  how  to  make  sublime 

And  bt^^;utiful  my  life 
While  yet  i  liuuercd  en  the  shores  of  Time. 

To  judgment  swift  my  {guides  in  ooctrine  came  : 
Whit;h  OUH  jived  out  the  royal  Iruths  be  preached  ? 
Which  one  bived  7u<  rcy,  and  ne'er  ovwrreached 

His  WHttker  broib-er  ?    An  \  which  one  forgot 
His  own  in  other's  claim. 

And  put  stlf  last  I    I  sought,  but  found  him  not; 

And  wept  and  r  iled  be:iaus«  religion  s.?emed 
Only  the  thin  asc  ending  smoke  of  worcis, — 
The  jan^'.liiig  rude  of  inhavmouiono  chords  ; 

Until — uij  fab-e  inductions  t«-  disprove — 
Acvos^  ii:y  vi-i(in  streamed 

The  glory  of  a  liTe  aflame  with  love. 

One  who  was  ."-ilent  while  his  brethren  taught, 
A?)d  showed  me  no',  thn  bnauf-ies  of  bis  treed, 
But  wei  t  be'ore  me,  sowing  eiient  seed 

Thri  made  the  wast-*  and  buren  desert  glad  ; 
Who  e  haijil  io  secret  brong  ,t 

Healing  and  comfort  to  the  sick  and  sad. 

Aglow,  I  cried,  "  H-fre  all  my  questionings  end  : 
Oh  !  what  i.^  thy  religion,  thy  b-lief  ?  " 
i:*njibn,'  he  shoi.k  his  head  with  answer  brief, — 

This  m>i.n  so  swifi  to  act,  so  slo;v  to  speak, — 
"  In  deeds,  not  cree  ls,  tny  friend, 

Lives  the  religion  that  I  hunilly  ^eeli." 

And  soft  and  8we-?t  ac  ross  my  spirit  stole 

Th-  rest  ard  pnace-  so  long  and  vainly  sought  : 
Ani  though  I  mour  j  the  graces  i  have  not, 

If  I  may  h^^lp  my  b  olh^r  in  h's  need. 
And  love  him  as  my  soul, 

1  trust  God's  pardon  if  I  have  no  creed. 


A  CHAMELEON. 

Some  of  ihe  lovers  of  natural  hii-tory  maj 
feel  interested  in  iitaring  that  a  veritabh, 
chan^eleon  has  lately  beui  found  in  this  loj 
locaity.  A  poor  woman  called  on  me  a  tevi 
evenings  since,  and  invited  me  to  see  a  somei 
thing"  her  son  had  found  iu  the  {:i:rden.  Or 
doing  so  she  showed  me  a  bird-cage  i^tandinj 
before  the  fire,  and  which  coiHainec 
the  stranger.  The  lad  who  found  it  wasj 
galherifig  beans,  and  noticed  a  nK<v(rnen' 
among  I  lie  leaves,  v^'iiich  inciuced  him  to  ex 
amine  the  s{;Oi,  The  chameleon  for  somil 
time  eluded  his  gra^p,  as  its  color  eo  closelj 
rcsenjbled  the  foliage  around. 

As  a  naturalist  I  am  by  no  means  learned 
but  a  close  inspection  went  far  to  convinccil 
me  that  it  was  the  animal  alluded  to.  The 
words  of  the  poet,  Merrick  or  Cowper  (1 
forget  which),  rose  to  n^ind  iu  a  a^oment  :— 
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"  A  foot  with  triple  claw  combined, 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind." 

The      triple   claw"   spoken  of  is  correct 
enough,  it  aj)pears  to  be  but  triple  ;  when  thel|"" 
claw,  however,  is  distended  no  fewer  than 
five  extremely  minute  talons,  like  thote  of  ai 
kitten,  are  developed,  and  by  the.'^e  a  firm 
grasp  of  even  a  considerable  sized  branch  is''''' 
obtained.    By  placing  the  two  wrists  closly< 
together,  as  a  man  does  when  he  is  manacled, 
then  throwing  both  hands  open  as  widely  a»i 
possible,  will  show  the  shape  of  each  foot  ;nti 
and  imagitiing  the  talons  spoken  of  to  be  ati 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  great  holding  on  power  the  chameleon i  s 
possesses. 

I  had  anticipated  a  rapid  movement  0115 
the  part  of  the  anin}al  ;  but  was  as.-ured,  and 
could  j^ec  in  fact,  that  the  pace  it  travelled  atlfi 
was  not  "expre-s  ;"  by  the  most  deliberate 
steps  conceivable   it   traversed  the  length 
of  its  cage,  its  motion  being  more  like  that'Js 
of  a  large  earth-worm  than  anything  else. 

The  eye  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe 
fully.  It  is  sunk  deeply  in  a  conical  tube  or 
receptacle,  evidently  to  protect  it  ;  this  tube 
revolves  in  any  direction  with  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  so  that  although  the  latter  is  remote,  no 
ol>stacle  is  presented  to  the  vision.  The  eye 
is  very  small,  but  brilliant  in  the  extreme  ; 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  toad,  but  not  a 
quarter  of  the  size.  A  "  hood"  apparently, 
but  which  is  not  movable,  covers  the  neck  ; 
while  the  back  is  arched,  and  very  thin  all 
along  the  top.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  a 
briuht  red  when  inhaling  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  viewed  tli rough  a  gla^s  the  whole  body  of 
the  animal  appears  rugged  like  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  shell  like  to  the  touch.  The  length 
of  the  body  is  perhaps  six  or  seven  inches. 

Since  its  capture  it  has  cast  an  extremely 
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white  skin,  like  a  delicate  by  wrought  fkb- 
oC  laced  net  work.  I  was  told  its  color 
<ed  according  as  it  seemed  od  good  terais 
i  h  itself  or  not.  It  is  variably  black 
v.^ry  dark  at  night ;  it  had  appeared  v/hiie 
^;)e  instance,  but  yellow  or  green  seems  to 
its  favorite  color.  It  sleeps  suspended  hy 
-  ail,  and  is  capable  of  elongating  its  body 
pioasure. 

A  considerable  sum  has  been  offered  for 
t  in  order  that  it  may  be  sent  to  London  ; 
ind  as  the  weather  is  very  cold  its  life  may 
)e  prolonged  by  warmth  and  careful  hous- 
ng. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  did 
his  native  of  the  south  find  its  way  to  our 
lorthern  climate?  Tuis  in  the  present  in- 
itance  d  )es  not  seem  difficult.  Adjoining  the 
;arden  in  which  the  chameleon  was  found,  is 
I  wharf  on  which  is  frequently  deposited 
arge  quantities  of  a  peculiar  grass,  the  pro 
luce  of  Spain.  This  article  is  used  greatly 
)y  paper-makers,  who  use  it  in  conjunction 
vith  straw,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that 
his  singular  animal  was  thus  imported. — 
Thine,  &c.  T.  F. 

Maidstone,  11th  Month,  1871. 

A  month  later,  our  correspondent  mentions 
hat  the  chameleon  died  during  the  recent 
lold  weather. —  The  British  Friend. 


The  horrors  of  modern  war  do  not  vanish 
vith  the  advent  of  peace,  as  the  French  have 
>ften  found  out  of  late.  Apart  from  the  in- 
lescribable  destruction  of  dwellings  houses 
md  property  of  all  ^iods,  great  danger  oftea 
vaits  the-  people,  when,  having  pat  their 
Iwellings  in  something  like  order,  they  repair 
,0  their  gardens  and  fields.  In  many  nurse 
•ies  and  gardens  during  the  past  year  fhere 
^ere  uiie.iploded  shells,  sometimes  gataere.l 
ii\d  piaced  in  fountain  basins  as  a  precaution 
tgaiast  their  bursting.  About  I'Hay  and 
Bourg  la  Reine,  and  ia  scores  of  other  places 
ibout  Paris  and  throughout  France,  the 
rround  was  literally  sown  with  shells,  a  good 
nany  of  them  buried  hut  not  exploded, 
naking  it  exceedingly  dangerous  t3  put  the 
rrouuds  in  their  former  order.  A  gardener 
it  Anteuil  was  recently  employed  cutting 
iown  some  trees  that,  like  numbers  of  others 
iround  Paris,  had  been  injured  by  shot  and 
iheil.  Suddenly  he  struck  with  his  hatchet  a 
jhell  embedded  in  the  trunk,  and  unhappily 
so  as  to  ignite  the  shell,  which  immediately 
burst  with  frightful  noise,  rending  the  trunk 
into  frigments.  By  a  singular  stroke  of  good 
kick  neither  the  gardner  nor  other  persons 
Qear  at  hand  were  touched.  There  have  been 
many  frightful  accidents  from  shells  since  the 
war  ended.  A  terrible  accident  occurred 
lately  on  the  plateau  of  Champigny.  where 


the  combats  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  Dacember, 
1870,  were  fought.  The  share  of  a  plough 
came  in  contact  with  a  bombshell,  which  had 
sunk  into  the  earth,  and  caused  an  explosion. 
The  body  of  the  man  driving  was  scattered 
about  the  field  in  morsels;  the  horses  were 
killed,  and  the  plough  blown  to  pieces.  The 
trees  suffered  as  much  as  the  combatants ; 
millions  were  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and 
fine  plantations  lefo  standing  here  and  there 
in  the  suburbs,  were  mutilated  by  shot  and 
shell.  Large  boughs  and  trunks  fell  from  the 
passage  of  a  shell  as  the  younix  grass  falls  be- 
fore the  scythe  in  summer.  We  have  seen  a 
piece  of  shell,  of  one  that  pass,  d  through  a 
large  specimen  of  an  Ailanthos  tree  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  leaving  a  hole  about  two 
feet  in  diameter  torn  right  through  the  tree. 
The  shell  seemed  to  have  passed  through  the 
tree  as  easily  as  if  there  had  been  no  wood 
within  the  bark.  Th^  tree  was  supported  by 
about  a  foot  of  wood  on  each  side,  and  did 
not  seem  to  sufier.  The  shell  entered  the 
ground  t^n  feet  beyond  the  tree  and  there 
burst.  The  gardfuer  filled  up  with  clay  the 
great  jagged  hole  in  the  tree,  wdiich  now  re- 
mains erect  where  many  of  its  fellows  have 
fal  1  e  o . — Excha  nge. 


The  Use  of  Trials. — How  much  we  all 
fk-'sire  exemption  from  the  trials  of  life,  for- 
getting that  without  these,  life  itself  might  ba 
a  laiiure.  The  rough  sea  makes  the  good 
sailor  and  nothing  but  battles  can  produce 
veterans  fit  for  the  fiyrcest  fights.  An  untried 
man  is  but  half  a  man.  His  strength  has 
never  been  tested.  His  powers  are  unrepealed. 
O'.ily  in  deep  waters  can  we  know  the  strong 
swimmer's  skill,  Ooly  the  fury  of  the  hurri- 
cane can  show  the  might  of  the  eagle's  wing. 
And  as  only  temptation  and  trial  can  reveal 
our  weakness  and  our  strength,  so  nothing 
else  can  disclose  to  us  the  power  of  Him  who 
watches  us  in  our  trials,  who  helps  us  io  all 
our  infirmities,  who  stands  by  us  amid  the 
terrors  of  the  darkest  hour,  "  who  knoweth 
how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation," 
and  will  not  ^niYev  us  to  be  tempted  above 
that  we  are  able  to  bear,  and  who  has  given 
to  us  this  blessed  and  assuring,  word,  "My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  you."  "  My  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness."—^.  Hastings. 

Th3  Beatitudes — After  reading  Jeremy 
Taylor  on  the  Bead  odes,  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh wrote  in  his  diary:  "For  a  moment, 
'O  teacher  blessed,'  I  taste  the  unspeakable 
delight  of  feeling  myself  to  be  better.  1  feel, 
as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  that  '  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,'  which  long  habits 
of  infirmity,  and  the  low  concerns  of  the 
world,  have  contributed  to  extinguish." 
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Words  to  Think  of. — Work  is  no  dis- 
honor, and  laziness  is  no  credit  to  any  one. 
It  is  good  to  have  good  wages  ;  but  half  pay 
is  better  than  nothing  and  vorking  for  noth- 
ing is  better  than  idleness  and  vice.  There 
is  no  true  manhood  without  independence. 
He  whose  individuality  is  swallowed  up  by 
fashion,  folly,  or  society,  has  lost  that  which 
he  may  never  regain,  and  without  whir^h  his 
life  must  be  a  vain  one.  lie  who  restrains 
himself  from  luxury  may  help  others  in 
necessity.  He  who  helps  others  may  look  to 
God  to  help  him.  Difficulties  are  placed  in 
our  way  that  Vre  may  overcome  them,  and 
pass  through  conflicts  to  victories,  and 
through  victories  to  triumphs.  Pride  goes 
before  destruction  ;  but  honor,  and  nobleness, 
and  independence  of  soul,  are  approved  of 
God,  and  are  profitable  to  man. — Tiv  Mora- 
vian. 


A  New  Year  can  be  made  to  begin  on 
any  day  by  the  individual ;  and  in  many 
cases  the  individual  has  anniversaries  to  him 
or  to  her  far  more  impressive  and  significant 
than  that  appointed  by  the  calandar  as  the 
entrance  upon  another  division  of  time.  Still 
to  all  usage  has  made  the  initiating  hour  of 
a  fresh  series  of  months  suggestive  in  its  as- 
sociations and  customs.  The  thoughtful 
pause,  whilst  facing  or  stepping  over  the 
threshold  of  one  more  section  of  the  undis- 
covered future  with  mingled  feelings  of  anx- 
iety and  hope,  some  regretful  emotions  as  to 
the  past,  some  trembling  anticipati'^ns  of 
what  they  may  be  called  upon  to  meet  a?  the 
seasons  unroll. 

"  The  truly  illustrious  are  they  who  do  not 
court  th*^  praise  of  the  world,  but  perform 
the  actions  which  deserve  it." 

ITEMS. 

Tea.  and  Coffke  Duties?.  —  The  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Repre3pntati\^e?,  recently,  takes  the 
present  duty  olf  these  articles.  Tlie  imports  of 
them  into  the  United  Slates  during  the  twelve 
months  endiug  Jane  30th,  1871,  were  as  follows  : 
Tea,  :)1.3(i4,919  p  ounds,  valued  at  $I7,2n4  617  ; 
octree,  327,992,018  pounds,  valued  at  $30,092,869. 
The  duties  are  fifteen  cents  a  pound  on  tea 
and  three  cents  a  ponnd  on  coffee.  Ca'culatinet 
the  revenue  derived  from  th  s  source  at  the 
above  rat^s,  it  will  be  found  that  tea  brings  into 
the  Treasury  $7,704,738,  and  coffee  $9,839  761. 
making  a  total  of  $17,544,499.  It  may  here  b-^ 
mentioned  that  from  1841  to  1^'61  tea  was  imported 
free,  that  du-inj;  1861-'62  a  duty  ranging  frinn  tif 
teen  to  twenty  c;-)nts  a  pound  was  co'lectpd,  and 
that  from  1862  to  1870  the  rate  was  twenty  live 
cents  a  pound.  Ccff  's  was  free  from  1846  to  1861, 
and  a  duty  of  five  ct-nts  a  pound  was  collected  from 
1861  to  1870.  The  S-uate  B'inance  Committee,  ig- 
noring the  action  of  the  Hou.s«  in  the  bill  just 
pissed  by  that  body  takinj?  the  duties  off  tea  and 
^.otfee,  hiis  reported  a  bill  to  the  Senate  imposing  a 


duty  of  ten  cents  a  paund  on  tea  and  two  cents  : 
pound  on  coffed — Public  Ledger. 

Sleep  op  Plants  is  the  Arctic  Regions. — Se^j 
manu,  the  naturalist  of  Kellt^t's  Arctic  expeditiooi 
states  a  curious  fact  respecting  the  condition  of  thu 
vegetable  world  during  the  long  day  of  the  ArctK 
summer.  Although  the  sun  never  sets  whils  ii 
lasts,  plants  make  no  mistake  about  the  tim« 
when,  if  it  be  not  night,  it  ought  to  be,  but  regu 
larly  as  the  evening  hours  approach,  and  when  s 
midnight  sun  is  several  degr!--t'S  above  the  horizon 
droop  their  leaves  and  sleep,  even  as  they  do  ai 
sunset  in  more  favored  climes.  "  If  man"  observe! 
S(-emann,  '-shall  ever  reach  the  pile,  and  hn  un^ 
decided  which  way  to  turn,  when  his  compiss  haa 
bi^corae  sluegish,  his  time  piece  out  of  order,  thti 
plants  which  he  may  happ  ;n  to  meet  will  show  him 
thesvay;  their  sleeping  leaves  tell  him  that  midnight  • 
at  hana,  and  that  at  that  time  the  sun  is  standing 
in  the  north. — Annuul  of  Scientific  Di-covery. 

The  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  are 
deposited  in  the  Cathedral  at  Havana,  will  be  trans- 
ferred at  some  future  day  to  tl:e  new  cemetery,  and 
plaC'-d  inside  the  grand  aiooument  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  cemetery  has  been  nam-id  after 
the  great  discoverer,  whose  remains  have  be-'n  dis- 
tuibed  several  times  already.  His  body  was  first 
buried  in  Spain,  transferred  to  San  Domingo,  and 
thence  to  Havana. 

The  Fever  Tree. — The  cultivation  of  the  Encu- 
If/ptvs  globulus  (says  LitleVs  Living  Age)  is  making 
great  progress  in  the  South  of  France,  Spa>n,  Al- 
giers and  Corsica ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
remarks  the  M  d  cat  Times  and  Gazette,  if  au  ac- 
count lately  given  of  its  virtues,  by  Professor  Gub- 
ler,  is  even  partially  tru=».  It  is  a  native  of  Tasraa 
nia,  where  it  was  of  old  known  to  the  natives  and 
settlers  as  a  remedy  for  fever.  It  prefers  a  marshy 
soil,  in  which  it  grows  to  a  gigantic  height  witli 
great  rapidity.  It  dries  the  soil  by  the  evaporation 
from  its  leaves,  and  shelters  it  from  the  sun,  thus 
preventing  the  generation  of  marsh  miasm.  Its  wood 
is  hard  as  teak.  Every  part  of  it  is  impregnated  with 
a  biilsaraic  oil,  of  camphor-like  odor  ;  besides  a  no 
table  quantity  of  astringent  matter,  it  contains  a  pe- 
culiar extraction,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  an 
alkaloid  allied  to  quinine.  At  any  rate  its  effic  acy 
in  intermittent  and  marsh  fevers  has  gained  lor  it 
in  Spain  the  name  of  the  "fever  tree."  It  is  a  pow 
erful  tonic  and  diffusible  stimulant,  does  wonders 
in  chronic  catarrh  and  dyspepsia,  is  an  excellent 
antiseptic  application  to  wounds,  and  tans  the 
skins  of  animals,  giving  the  fragrance  of  Russia 
leither. 

Improved  Form  ok  El\st  Ftrnace.— Certain  im- 
provements have  been  proposj-d  i'>  the  con:  trn(  tio 
of  blast  furnaces,  whereby  a  consiflerable  saving  ot 
fuel  is  saii  to  be  effected.    An   annular  fiue,  eon 
centric  with  the  shaft,  is  construclei  in  the  ma- 
sonry near  the  top  of  the  fu-rnace,  and  a  portion  ci 
the  gases  escaping  from  the  upper   p>rt  of  tb»- 
cbarge  gains  access  to  this  flue  by  a  Feries  <  f  raiM 
ating  passages.    A  number  of  vertical  pipes  ar- 
ranijed  around  the  furnace  serve  to  convey  thes»» 
gases  downward  to  a  lower  level,  where  they  enier 
another  annular  flue  and,  becomiug  ignited  by  cod 
tact  with  jets  of  atmospheric  air,  again  er.t^r  th^ 
furnace.    The  ber>t  evolved  by  the  comliustjon  i- 
thus  imported  to  the  materials  of  the  charge,  v.'hil<' 
the  a  dmission  of  air  is  so  r^'gulated  that  no  oxydiz- 
ing  action  is  exerted  upon  the  cor.tents  of  the  fur- 
nace. 
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ohestekTaoademy, 

For  Boys  and  Grirls. 

This  Boarding  and  Day- School  is  located  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  Chester,  Pa.  The  rates  are 
reasonable.  All  boarding  pupils  are  treated  as 
members  of  the  Principal's  family.  There  are  two 
departments — Primary  and  Academic. 

For  Circulars,  address 

GEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 


TAYLOR  &  JACKSON'S 
Scientific,  Classical  &  Commercial  Academy, 

WILMINQTON.  DEJL. 
A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 
Winter  Term  opens  Twelfth  month  4th,  1871. 
Please  send  for  new  Catalogue.  225. ly 


Ercildoun  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  Institu 
tion  Will  commence  on  the  19th  ot  Second  mo.  next. 

All  the  branches  comprising  a  thorough  education 
are  carefully  taught.  Terms,  $85  per  Session  of 
twenty  weeks.  For  Circulars  and  full  particulars, 
address  RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr., 

1,  13-2m  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Kennett  Square  Academy  and  Seminary. 

Cheater  Co  ,  Pa,, 
Accommodates  pupils  the  whole  year.    Whole  ex- 
pense $-1.25  to  $4.75  per  week. 

SwiTfliN  C.  Shortlidge,  a.  M  1  el-    .  , 
A.C.NoRBis.  |B-.«c,j,afa. 

THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  INSTITUTE. 

A  boarding  school  for  students  of  both  sexes,  un- 
der the  care  of  Friends,  near  Springboro,  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  will  commence  its  second  year,  on  the 
18th  day  of  9  month  (Sept.;  1871.  Instruction 
thorough.  Terms  moderate.  For  circulars,  &e., 
address  either  of  the  undersigned  : 

Jason  Evans,  Elihu  Durfey,  N.  H.  Chapman, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  A.  Wright,  E.  T.  Heston,  Jesse 
Janney,  Springboro,  Warren  county,  Ohio ;  E.  B. 
Butterworth,  Wayuesville,  Ohio;  Oliver  Fawcett, 
Zanesfield,  Logan  County,  Ohio. 


PLAIN  BONNETS. 

Mary  E.  Waters,  Bonnet  Maker,  has  Removed 
from  No.  222  Arch  Street,  to  No.  314  Franklin  St., 
above  Wood,  Philadelphia.    Bonnets  ready  made. 

'  CARPETINGS. 

ONE  FEICE  CAEPET  WAEEHOUSE. 
Window  Shades,  Oil  Cloth,  Mats,  &o 
BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

m29pBaS        33  North  Saooud  St„  Philada 


JAMES  W.  QUEEN  &  CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Phitad.    535  Broadway,  N.  Y 

OPTICIANS,  MATHEMATICAL  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS  AND  IMPORTERS. 

Spectacles,  Microscopes,  Spy  Glasses,  Opera 
Glasses,  Telescopes,  Botanical  Glasses,  Drawing  In- 
struments of  Brass  and  German  Silver,  Surveying 
Compasses,  Engineeis'  Transits  and  Levels,  Chains, 
Tape  Measures,  Drawing  Paper,  and  drawing  ma- 
terials of  all  descriptions. 

Magic  Lanterns  and  Slides,  Thermometers,  Ba- 
rometers, Globes,  Electric  Machines,  Rhumako! 
Coils,  Air  Pumps,  Galvanic  Apparatus,  &c.,  &o. 

The  following  Manuals  sent  on  receipt  of  10  oenta 
for  each  part : 

Part  1.  Mathematical  Instruments,  156  pages. 
"    2.  Optical  107  " 

"    3.  Magic  Lanterns,  88  " 

"    4.  Philosophical  Instruments,    66  *' 

85  ly 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


JOHIV   jr.  LYTLE, 
7tli  &  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

Is  closing  out  the  balance  of  his 

WINTER  SHAWLS 

AND 

DRESS  GOODS 

AT 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 
Please  give  him  an  early  call  as 
BARGAINS 

Can  be  obtained  of  him. 


H 


ILLUSTRATED 

ISTORY  OF 
THE  BIBLE 

By  Wm.  SMITH,  LL.D. 

AUTHOR  OF  smith's  BIBLE  DICTIONART. 

It  contains  over  250  fine  Scripture  Illustrations 
and  1105  pages,  and  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
valuable  History  of  the  Bible  ever  published.  The 
labor  and  learning  of  centuries  are  gathered  in  this 
one  volume,  to  throw  a  strong  clear  light  upon  every 
page  of  the  inspired  Word. 

Agents  Wanted. — Send  for  Circulars  and  see  our 
terms,  and  a  full  description  of  the  work. 
Address,  National  Publishing  Co.,  Philada,  Pa, 
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WATCHES  A  SPECIALTY. 

ISAAC  DIXON  &  SON, 
1*10  Soutb  Eleventh  8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers  aud  Dealers  in  all  the  celebrated  Foreign 
and  American  Watches. 
SSe^  Particular  attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine 
Watches.  [34  ly. 

REBECCA  ELKINTON  succeeds  Elizabeth  Morris 
in  making  Plain  Bonnets,  at  No.  711  Noble  street, 
above  Franklin,  Philadelphia.  12,  30-6mo. 

BLACK  SILKS!! 

BLACK  SILKS  !  ! 

From  to  ^-l.OO. 

BLACK  ALPACAS  !  ! 

BLACK  ALPACAS !  ! 

From  37^  to  1.25. 

Spring  dress  goods  opening  daily.  Samples  sent 
aud  goods  expressed. 

STOKES  &  WOOD, 
S.  W.'cor.  Seventh  and  Arch  Streets. 
BOOKS 

ISSUED  BY  THH 

BOOK  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENL^S,'' 

For  sale  by  JOHN  COMLY,  m  N.  Seventh,  St. 
Biblical  History  Familiarized  by  QueaUona 

By  Ann  A.  Townsend.  18mo.  324  pp.   Price  75c 

Talka  with  the  Children ;  or,  Questions  trnd  An- 
swers for  Family  Use  or  First-Day  Schools.  By 
Janb  Johnson.  18mo.  71  pp.  Part  First.  Price  25c. 

"    108  "       "    Second.  "  40c 

Familiar  Converaationa  on  the  Querlea.  By 
Harriet  E.  Stookly.    18mo.  136  pp  Price  40c. 

Thoughta  for  the  Children,  or  Questions  and 
Answers,  designed  to  encourage  serious  and  pro- 
fitable Reflection  in  the  Young  Mind.  By  Jan« 
Johnson.    32mo.  64  pp.,  Cloth  Price  20c. 

A  Daily  Scriptural  Watchword  and  Ooapel 
Promise,  by  Jane  Johnson.  2d  edition.  Price  75i . 

"A  Treasury  of  Facta" — a  Bock  designed  1  )i 
Children,  in  Six  Numbers,  being  a  revisior  ol 
*'  Early  Impressions."  Compiled  by  Janh  Johnson. 
6  Nos.,  32mo,  64  pp.  each  Price 

Devotional  Poetry  for  the  Children. 

32  mo.  64  pp  Price  20i; 

Eaaaya  upon  aome  of  the  Teatimonlea  ol  Truth 
as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  Jane  Johnson, 
ISmo.  '71  pp  Price  .iftc- 

Primary  Lessons  for  First-day  Schools.  By 
Jane  JoiKNiON.    Part  First  Pricel2c 

Dr.  SAMUEL  I.  SCOTT,  Dentist, 

Office— N.  E.  Cob.  Ectaw     Sabatooa  Stj-., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Special  care  taken  to  preserve  the  natural  teeth. 


REGISTER  8c  HOPKINS. 
IVo.  526  €4LLOWfllLL  ST.,  PUILA., 

Keejj  cu  haud  and  make  Kj  order,  a  large  assortment  of 

FINE  CABINET  WARE,  HAIR,  HUSK 

AND  THE 

WOVEN  WIRE  SPRING  MATTRESS. 

.^1//  (foods  guaranteed  to  be  as  rtpreseuttd. 

A VALUABLE  FARM  KOR  SALE  IN  HARFORD 
County,  Maryland,  containing  15(3  acres  more 
or  less  in  Friends'  neighborhood,  two  miles  from 
Little  Falls  meeting.  Price  $12,000:  one-tlurd  or 
one-fourth  cash,  the  balance  on  time  to  suit  the 
purchaser.  If  not  sold  by  the  1st  of  Third  nioutli 
(March),  will  be  to  let  to  a  good  farmer.  The 
buildings  are  a  good  aud  substantial  two-ftory 
frame  dwelling,  with  kitchen  and  wood-shed  adjoin- 
ing ;  a  good  well  of  water  under  porch,  and  cistern 
pump  in  kitchen.  Carriage  house  24  by  40  feet  ; 
corn  loft  above,  and  a  large  barn  30  by  50  feet  (with 
cistern  in  the  yard  sufficiently  large  to  hold  water 
for  the  stock),  and  other  necessary  out  buildings. 
A  large  amount  of  fruit,  viz.,  200  bearing  apple 
trees,  cherries,  pears,  grapes,  and  one  acre  of  culti- 
vated Rochelle  or  Lawton  blackberries  and  other 
small  fruits.  This  farm  is  in  a  good  state  of  culti- 
vation, well  fenced  and  well  watered,  and  timber 
sufficient  for  the  farm.  For  further  particulars  in- 
quire of  MORDECAI  PRICE,  near  Friends'  Meeting- 
house aud  Fallston  P.O.,  Harford  county,  or  to  the 
owner,  ABRAHAM  MERRITT,  Bryantown,  Charles 
Co.,  Maryland.  ,      1223  3m. 

MARRIAGE^ERTIFICATES 

BY  FRIENDS'  OKRKMONY. 
Blanks,  $4.00,    Filled  up,   $8.00.    Written  from 
$15  to  $30.    Invitations  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET, 
513  ly.a  T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 

"CHARLES  cT^JACkSON, 
531  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Has  just  received  a  complete  assortn)ent  of  Cloths, 
Cassimeres  aud  Vestings  of  desirable  colors  and 
qualities  for  Friends'  wear,  which  will  be  made  to 
order  on  reasonable  terms.  4,  8 — ly 

SELLING  OUT 

WINTER  DRESS  GOODS  AND  SILKS, 
To  close  business. 
BENJAMIN  ALBERTSON, 
26  South  Second  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

.HARIA   F.  PARTBIVUEIMER, 

PLAIN  BONNET  IMAKEK, 

4G2  FRANKLIN  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain  Bonnets  ready  made. 

L.  &  rTl.  tyson" 

No.  249  South  Eleventh  Street, 
Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
STAPLE  TRIMMINGS. 
I  ,  Also  Friends  Book  Muslin  Handkerchiefs  aud 
materials  for  Caps.    Friends  Caps  made  to  order. 
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Blessed  is  the  man  who  can  find  entertain- 
nent  within  his  own  home,  and  who  has  dis- 
overed  the  secret  of  gathering  quiet  harvests 
f  enjoyraent  from  conteinphiting  the  phe- 
omena  of  the  natural  world. 
It  is  triie,  I'/od  must  he  eaten  and  clothing 
Hust  be  worn,  and  the  ordinary  pursui|s  of 
usiness  must  eonsumc  the  day,  yet  every 
arnest  mind  feels  a  desire  to  withdraw  for  a 
ime  from  its  routine  and  seek  recreation  in 
hat  which  its  special  taste  can  enjoy.  Our 
nowled^e  of  the  true,  the  riofht,  and  the 
eautifui  is  extended  in  this  way,  and  a  com- 
►ensation  transcending  all  mere  intellectual 
nowledge — a  sense  an;J  clear  realization  of 
omething  beyond  and  greater  than  ourselves 
>rces  itself  upon  the  mind. 

At  least  this  was  my  conviction  in  a  de- 
ultory  study  of  some  trout  eggs,  during  a 
eceut  quiet  Sabbath  evening,  and  I  have 
magined  we  might  be  mutually  interested  in 
earning  just  how  these  embryo  fish  look  and 
ehave  when  they  make  up  their  raind.^  to 
ee  the  light,  and  to  commence  their  first  ex- 
eriments  in  navigation. 

>ry  object  is  not  to  go  over  the  entire 
ID  bryology  of  the  trout — no  doubt  all  that  is 
tritten  in  the  books — moreover,  I  had  not 
he  eggs  when  in  their  earliest  condition;  it 
us    tnly  after  growth  of  the  embryo  had 


advanced  enough  to  render  it  quite  visible, 
coiled  up  uncomfortably  in  the  translucent 
membranes,  that  they  came  into  ray  posses- 
sion. 

Like  all  our  river  fish,  the  trout  deposits 
its  eggs  whenever  it  gets  ready,  though  I 
believe  the  late  autumnal  and  winter  months 
are  the  only  seasons  when  eggs  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  trout  ponds.    Fish  eggs  in  gen- 
eral are  not  such  very  beautiful  things  to 
look  at,  but  those  I  had,  rolliog  around  iu  a 
clear  white  dish,  bathed  in  clear  cold  water, 
j  attracted  me  strangely.    I  knew  that  a  mys- 
j  terious  force  had  made  each  jelly-like  egg  a 
I  workshop,  and,  without   sound  of  hammer, 
I  or  saw,  or  anvil — in  that   sublime  silence 
I  which  often  portends  grand  results,  and  which 
can  work  and  wait  till  the  time  of  its  fulfil- 
ment shall  arrive — had  been  elaborating  a 
fish,  a  being  of  bones  and  muscles  and  blood 
and  scales  and  many  other  tissues  and  organs, 
and  by  that  same  force  holding  a  thread 
which  connected  those  eggs  with  ray  own 
life,  until  1  felt  a  brotherhood  almost  with 
those  undeveloped  and  voiceless  relations.  I 
became  deeply  interested,  and  knowing  that 
a  slight  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
water  would  hasten  the  hatching,  I  added  a 
little  warmer  liquid,  aod  selecting  an  egg 
j  which  seemed  most  advanced  in  development, 
I  placed  it  in  a  suitable  vessel  of  water  under 
the  microscope,  and  was  prepared  to  watch 
its  behavior. 
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Dimly  uow  could  I  see  the  head  with  f^rom- 
inent  eyes  on  each  si(Je  deveh^ped  in  ad 
vance  of  the  other  parts;  still  more  dimly, 
deep  down  through  the  muddy  membiaues, 
like  looking  at  the  hranches  ot  trees  in  a 
fog,  I  could  trace  arteries  and  veins,  carrying 
their  crimson  tides  from  organ  to  organ, 
sealed  in  i'roiv.  the  atmosphere,  buteach  crim- 
son oval  globule  paintin.^  its  own  embryo 
cheek  with  oxygen  stolen  by  natural  right 
from  the  life-giving  water  in  which  it  floated. 
I  wanted  to  see  how  a  helpless  creature  like 
that  baby  trout  could  release  itself  from  its 
icthyological  cradle  and  swim  forth  an  inde- 
pendent and  self  helpful  inhabitant  of  the 
troubled  waters  of  earth.  We  must  wait 
now  until  nature  turns  the  key  which  shall 
unlock  her  mystery  ! 

Poor  is  the  man  that  has  no  patience,  and 
again,  patience  is  often  the  dry,  hard  road 
on  which  the  wheels  of  kr^owledge  run  most 
smoothly,  and  it  was  so  no.v.  Often  and 
again  did  I  look  down  the  binocular  tubes, 
but  the  embryo  still  slumbered.  Winter 
nights  are  said  to  be  long,  and  t  learned  that 
a  Siibbath  night  might  be  as  protracted  as 
any  other  night  in  the  week  ;  but  I  had  de- 
termined to  see  that  egg  hutch,  or  the  morn- 
ing star  should  see  my  lamp  burning  and  my- 
self waiting,  thinking  of  patience  and  fish 
and  other  obscure  things.  Finally,  I  dis- 
coverc'  a  little  rip  in  the  outer  membrane 
just  over  the  head  of  the  young  fish,  and  I 
began  to  iearn  now  why  thai,  head  was  first 
to  develop  largely  in  the  egg.  That  crack 
grew  rapidly  loiiger,  and  our  icthyological 
baby  used  its  heaii  as  a  hammer  and  thumped 
its  nearly  brainless  cranium  against  the 
fissure  until  it  stuck  through  and  was  fairly 
on  the  outside.  Half  of  the  trout  was  now 
born,  and  in  ten  minutes'  time  that  impris- 
oned eiubryo  had  burst  its  fetters  and  had 
performed  a  complete  evolution,  and  I  beheld 
it  floating  in  the  water;  but  now  it  was  on 
theouiside  of  the  egg,  and  the  large  yolk-bag 
remaine;d  attached  to  irs  abdomen.  Indeed, 
this  yolk  bag  was  the  only  abdomen  the  fish 
had;  its  alimentary  canal  was  quite  rudimen- 
tary. The  eggs  of  the  trout  may  be  separ- 
ated into  three  membianes,  and  the  young 
fish  is  developed  between  the  outer  and  the 
se(\M)d  coat.  When  the  time  comes  for 
hitchiiig,  and  the  young  lish  has  grown  so 
large  that  its  outer  embryological  jacket  fits 
too  tightly,  it  splits  down  one  side  and  drops 
off  into  the  water.  The  ne.v-born  fish  now 
lies  quite  motionless  for  aoine  time,  with  all 
its  fie&h  tissues  quite  transparent. 

'Sow  I  enjoyed  a  sight  well  worth  waiting 
to  see.  The  young  fish  was  studded  all  over 
with  sharply  defined  pigment  cells,  some 
nearly  round  or  oval,  others  more  stellate  or 


shaped  like  the  lacunaj  in  bone,  »)r  the  gan- 
glionic nerve  cells  in  the  spinal  cord.  These 
pigment  cells  are  said  to  bear  a  definite  re- 
lation in  each  family  of  fish,  and  tht-ir  Htudy 
enabled  Agassiz  to  name  the  embryo  fish  he 
found  recently  in  that  nest  he  detected  float- 
ing in  the  gulf  weed  on  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Atlantic. 


The 


■bag,  ^tili  attached  to  the  fish  and 


destined  to  become  ii:ially  ahsorbdl  into  its 
abdomen,  ould  be  seeji  to  be  dividt-d  into  in- 
numerable oil  glo!)ales — the  diet  of  our  little 
icthyophyte  Nature  is  very  provident  and 
kind  to  her  unreasoning  tribes,  and  she  pro- 
vides fur  them  stoie-houses  of  food — starch 
for  the  young  plant,  oil  globules  for  the  ani- 
mal, whether  fi>h  or  human. 

The  circulation  of  its  young  blood  was  a 
vision  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  All  over  the 
yolk- bag  poured  the  blood  in  many  tortu;)us 
channels,  each  oval  globule  clesrly  mapped 
out  in  the  vessel,  and  the  margins  of  arteries 
and  veins  were  sharply  defined  as  they  passed 
over  the  highly  refractive  oil  giohules  in  the 
yolk  bag.  The  vena  cava  magnified  «s  large 
as  one's  finger,  collecting  the  blood  from  nu- 
merous converging  veins,  its  tide  hurrying 
impetuously  along  (o  be  poured  into  the  iu- 
ricle ;  the  auricle  contracting,  driving  the 
blood  into  the  ventricle,  the  ventricle  impfdl- 
ing  it  still  anothv'n-  step  forward  into  the 
branchial  artery:  then  the  current  sucepiug 
around  the  gills  in  graceful  curves  and 
fringes  to  be  taken  up  by  the  aorta  and  car- 
ried to  all  parts  of  the  transparent  body,  I 
could  plainly  see,  and  leisurely  follow  with 
microscopic  eyes,  unill  my  brain  reeled  with 
intoxication  from  gazing  at  all  those  tumul- 
tuous and  sanguinary  torrents.  I  listened  to 
hear  the  rush  of  the  headlong  globules,  but 
all  was  silent  as  the  dead,  and  a  sen?e  akin 
to  disgust  crept  over  me  as  I  realized  the 
dulness  of  the  human  ear,  and  of  mortifc :a- 
tion  at  the  coarsciiess  of  the  human  eye,  for 
my  lenses  penetrated  into  the  depth  of  ever) 
organ,  yet  no  force  did  I  detect,  no  life  did  1 
discover  driving  the  busy  wh.eels  of  organiza- 
tion— only  the  results  of  that  force.  Beyond 
my  ability  to  hear,  beyond  my  capaciiy  to 
see,  I  knew  was  a  world  of  melody  and  of 
rythm,  of  beauty  wdiich  no  tongue  has  ex- 
pressed, revelling  in  the  immeasurable  realm 
(){'  structural  energy.  But  I  was  blind  to 
its  beauty  and  deaf  to  its  melody.  I  was' 
baffled,  disappointed,  perhaps  I  was  unrea- 
sonable. I  was  confronling  again  that  same 
old  mystery,  whicti  hos  charmed  tlie  wisdoi 
of  all  time,  but  has  eluded  its  grasp,  and  lio 
all  the  critical  analysis  of  to  day  can  inter- 
pret it. 

A  beam  of  polarized  light  sent  through 
the  fish  revealed  its  rudimentary  vertebra — 
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still  cartilaginous —joint  strung  to  joint  ex- | 
tending  to  the  tail.  But  the  extreme  ht^auty 
of  its  tnusciilar  system  fascinated  me.  Bands 
of  striated  fibres  corded  all  the  parts  together, 
and  the  contracting  and  expanding  fasciculi 
were  irrigated  by  countless  blood  currents 
hastening  to  carry  building  material  to  all 
parts  of  the  organization.  Each  sarcous 
element,  or  muscle  cell,  was  resplendent  in 
colors  brilliant  as  rainbows,  as  this  strangely 
modified  light  mapped  them  out  among  the 
transparent  tissues.  I  saw  at  a  glance  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  dissect  these  muscular 
fibres  and  to  separate  the  ultimate  fibrilla, 
because  the  connective  tissue,  so  strong  and 
unyielding  in  big  fish,  was  still  rudimentary 
in  this  little  one.  It  would  have  been  the 
work  of  only  a  minute  to  liave  measured  the 
size  of  the  smallest  thread  of  muscle  in  the 
living  fish,  but  I  felt  an  impulse  to  take  this 
little  one  to  pieces,  although  the  big  volume 
in  which  is  written  "  thou  shalt  not  kill,"  was 
lying  on  my  table.  True  physiology  never 
sports  with  the  life  or  functions  of  any  being, 
and  a  true  physiology  teaches  also,  that  we 
cannot  take  life.  We  may  mar  an  organiza- 
tion, hut  we  take  nothing  when  that  force  we 
call  life  departs — whither  we  know  not. 

I  added  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  solu 
tion  of  acetate  of  potash  to  the  water  in 
which  the  trout  was  floating.  Now  I  watched 
with  keenest  attention.  A  few  more  drops 
increased  the  density  of  the  water  percepti- 
bly. The  blood-currents  halted  just  a  little, 
only  for  a  second — an  alarm  of  impending 
danger  ran  through  the  entire  organization 
— then  onward  tiiey  rushed  again,  then  an- 
other pause.  The  globules  seemed  taking 
counvSel  together.  A  langour  crept  in  among 
them,  they  wandered  wirhout  a  luotivs  ?n  the 
vessels— the  tide  that  had  only  just  learned 
to  flov;  stood  still — only  a  little  shudder 
ran  through  the  muscle?,  and  the  trout 
was  dead.  What  do  I  mean  ?  I  don't 
know.  Who  does  knovv  ?  Nothing  visible 
went  out  of  that  fish,  for  my  clear  lenses 
embraced  every  atom  within  their  penetrat- 
ing vision,  yet  a  change  had  taken  place. 
The  crimson  couriers  stood  still  in  their  veins. 
Never  again  would  they  don  the  harness  we 
call  life,  and  gallop  around  in  their  tracks. 
The  sarcous  elements  would  contract  no  | 
more.  And  as  each  retreating  hour  of  time 
presses  us  up  against  that  same  raystery, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  yet  remorselessly,  I 
would  repeat  the  question,  what  change  had 
taken  place  in  that  fish?  If  I  seek  a  reply 
from  the  proud  philosophy  of  all  ti;ne  it 
gives  no  response.  If  I  question  the  theology 
of  every  age,  it  is  equally  dumb  ;  and  not 
ill  the  dim  lamps  thronging  the  labyrinths 
[)f  human    tradition     cast   any   light  on 


I  the  subject.  Some  think  we  have  no  intel- 
lectual faculty  to  comprehend  the  mystery. 
Science,  it  is  true,  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
life  is  some  manifestation  of  force,  and  that 
force  is  indestructible  forever — not  any  more 
existing  in  the  world  now  than  when  the  stars 
of  the  morning  sang  together  for  joy;  not 
any  less  than  was  allied  with  matter  at  the 
beginning.  Not  always,  hovyever,  do  I  be- 
lieve this  mvstery  will  perplex  the  intelligent 
inquirer.  Physiology  is  rapidly  clearing 
away  the  douj^ts  and  random  guesses  which 
have  long  em  harassed  any  clear  conception 
of  man's  nature  and  being,  and  it  requires  no 
prophetic  vision  to  foresee  the  possibility  that 
the  genius  of  science  may  yet  give  to  that 
manifestation  of  force  we  call  life  its  proper 
Correllation  with  all  other  force,  and  thus 
demonstrate  the  sublime  simplicity  and  unity 
of  nature's  plans.    Then  can  we  see  that 

*'  Dea*h  is  another  life.    We  bow  our  heads 
At  goiug  out,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  g  Jden  chamber  of  the  King's, 
Larger  than  this  and  lovelier. 
Fhila.,  2d  mo.,  187  2.  J.  G.  H. 

For  Friends'  latelligencer. 
INTERNATIONAL  AMENITIES. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  mainly  a  his- 
tory of  the  gradual  perfection  of  methods  of 
co-operation,  and  of  the  enlistment  of  the 
interests  of  select  bodies  in  movements  which 
through  them  have  been  made  to  seem  of 
importance  to  larger  numbers.  Although 
Buckle  would  hardly  give  his  assent  to  so 
natural  an  origin,  civilization  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  when  the  heads  of  two  or  more 
nomadic  families  discovered  that  mutual 
hostility  was  working  their  detriment,  and 
that,  although  their  meeting  had  been  a 
chance  one,  it  would  be  wise  to  submit  to  such 
restrictions  as  would  enable  them  to  share 
the  pasturage  between  them,  and  to  com- 
bine in  defending  it  againt  other  parties 
who  might  pass  that  way.  Since  then,  al- 
though the  families  have  becojne  nations,  and 
new  complications  have  resulted,  the  progress 
of  civilization  must  have  consisted  mainly  in 
a  development  and  modification  of  this  sim- 
ple beginning.  One  would  think,  therefore, 
that  any  purpose  that  may  have  run  through 
I  the  ages  should  be  nearly  accomplished.  But, 
however  great  our  faith  in  the  individual 
purposes  which  have  probably  never  been 
wanting  in  the  world,  our  faith  is  as  firm 
that  the  '*  spring  "  of  good  sense  and  general 
personal  independence  of  action  and  senti- 
ment "  has  come  very  slowly  up  this  way  ;" 
and  often-repeated  exhibitions  keep  us  re- 
minded that  nations  are  still  unfettered  by 
legislation,  and  that  the  discipline  of  centuries 
does  not  prevent  recourse  to  the  destructive 
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arbitration  that  settled  the  first  recorded 
quarrel.  Rut  as  there  is  time  enough  left 
for  the  fightinor  of  new  battles,  there  is  space 
for  the  indulgence  of  fresh  hopes  ;  and  we 
are  tempted  to  find  such  satisfaction  as  we 
can  in  thinking  of  the  good  that  may  result 
from  the  formation  of  a  nucleus  here  and 
there  whence  shall  radiate,  as  time  passes, 
widening  circles  of  correct  sentiment,  and  of 
efficient  co  operation. 

We  have  not  persuaded  ourselves  that  the 
experiment  is  a  new  one,  but  revert  to  it  i)e- 
cause  it  seems  to  promise  more  of  immediate 
result  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  the  efiorts 
of  our  Peace  Associations  have  hitherto 
seemed  to  us  the  be?t  extant  examples  of 

bread  cast  on  the  waters  ;"  since  the  desired 
results  must  be  thegrand  children  of  the  causes 
producing  them.  *       *       *  * 

Long  ago  we  turned  from  preachers  and 
writers  to  our  mechanics  and  inventors  ;  feel- 
ing that  these  last  will  have  accomplished 
our  purpose  when  they  shall  be  able,  through 
improvements  in  the  machinery  of  war,  to 
guarantee  the  death  of  every  man  that  goes 
into  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  two  favorable  sympt.jms  in  the 
international  atmosphere  give  promise  of  a 
brighter  morrow,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
our  relations  with  England.  However  the 
deliberations  of  the  High  Commission  may 
eventually  result,  we  have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  they  have  taken  place.  They  could 
hardly  have  been  brought  about  under  Pal 


feelings  in  the  matter,  and  to  recollect  thai, 
after  all,  their  e.ciHte'nce  is  a  matter  of  greater 
moment  than  the  manner  of  their  existen^'f. 

To  the  complications  at  present  existing, 
we    owe    the    second    and  more  favorable 
symptom.    For  if  any  organization,  for  kin- 
dred  purposes  can   be  depended   upon  for 
marked  results,  we  may  look  ho])efully  upon 
the  formation,  less  than  a  year  since,  of  the 
iinglo-American    Association,  "for"  (in  the 
words  of  its  prospectus)  "  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  best  securities  for  the  n)aintenance 
of  a  friendly  understanding,  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  more  cordial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and   Great  Britain."  This 
movement  cannot  but  ho  regarded  as  a  sig- 
nificant one.    The  power  oi'  the  body  depen- 
ding wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  men 
composing  it,  .we  looked  over  its  lists  with 
an  interest  we  have  never  felt  in  movements 
from  which  we  expected  nothing  more  than 
some  serenity  in  the  consciences  of  those 
sharing  in  them.    We  found  there  hardly  a 
name  that  does  not  suggest  decided  political 
influence  ;  very  many  names  that  would  not 
kick  the  beam  when  weighed  against  the  best 
moral  power  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  two 
countries.    Appearing  soon  after  the  return 
home  of  Thomas  Hughes,  we  suspected  it  to 
be  one  of  the  good  results  that  may  always 
be  expected  from  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance between    the    representative   men  of 
diflTerent  nations.  There  are  many  others  who 
have  traveled  ill  this  country,  connected  with 
merston's  administration.    Apart  from  other  j  the  association  ;  indeed,  one  might  suspect 
occasions  for  stumbling  then  in  ihe  way,  some  ,  that  a  personal  acquaintance  with  us  bad  been 
of  which  still  remain  to  render  careful  step-  ;  made  a  requisite  for  admission  to  membership, 
ping  very  necessary,  the  careful  observance '  excepting  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
of  technicalities  by  one  nation  is  sure  to  pro-  \  eandidate  commands  our  confidence  for  other 
duce  equal  circumspection  in  the  other;  and 
it  could  never  have  entered  into  Palmerston 
to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  national  honor 
apart  from  the  rigid  observance  of  diplomatic 


form.  Those  commissioners,  however,  came 
as  the  representatives  of  a  people  whose  bed 
sentiment  was  expressed  in  the  definite  as- 
sertion, by  a  body  composed  largely  of  mem- 
bers of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  that 
"  no  question  of  diplomatic  form  "  should  be 
permitted  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the 
causes  of  disagreemeat  between  the  two 
countries.  In  this,  a  very  simple  matter 
though  it  seems,  we  think  we  discern  a  sign 
of  the  times;  and  when  two  nations  engaged 
in  the  picking  of  an  international  bone  shall 
become  so  interested  in  their  work  as  to  forget 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  looking  on,  they 
will  have  accomplished  for  themselves  very 
nearly  that  which  is  done  for  fighting  indi- 
viduals when  peace  makers  bear  them  from 
the  crowd  that  surrounded  them,  and  leave 
ihem  alone  in  the  woods  to  consult  *hpjr  ovm 


reasons. 

When,  recently,  the  British  /*re8.'<  became 
clamorous  over  our  intention  to  bring  before 
the  Geneva  Conference  a  claim  for  indirect 
losses,  we  looked  curiously  to  see  what 
action  the  Association  would  take.  It  met, 
and  agreed  to  refrain  from  an  expression  of 
opinion  I  .Since  then  it  has,  doubtless,  been 
active  in  tempering  the  hostility  of  the  people 
and  restraining  the  government  from  irri- 
tating expression  ;  for  it  is  composed  of  men 
who  reach  the  populace  through  the  Press, 
and  their  rulers  in  person.  However  the 
labors  of  its  members  may  eventually  result, 
we  presume  that  they  are  just  now  as  efficient 
peace  makers  as  the  world  contains. 

New  York,  2d  mo.,  1872.  S.  C.  C. 

"  Onk  single  act  done  in  dryness  of  spirit 
is  worth  more  than  many  acts  done  in  conso-| 
lation,  because  it  is  done  with  a  stronger  love, 
though  it  may  not  be  with  a  love  so  tenderj 
or  so  consoling." 
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COLFAX  ON  THE  TREATY — IMPORTANT 
ITTTERANOES. 

Vice  President  Colfax  spoke  as  follows  of 
the  Washington  Treaty,  recently,  in  New 
York  : 

I  rejoice  that  this  nation  and  the  other 
great  English  speaking  nation,  have  set  an 
example  that  they  can  settle  all  questions  of 
difficulty,  all  disputes  by  arbitration  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  civilized  world.  And  I 
will  state  to  you  how  that  treaty  came  to  be 
made.  It  was  made  because  the  American 
people  demanded  that  this  nation  should 
stand  forever  upon  the  rock  of  right  itself. 
After  our  war  was  over,  wilh  the  irritations 
arising  from  the  conduct  of  Great  Britaio 
daring  the  conflict,  we  were  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  dr  ift,  even  against  the  will  of  our  own 
governors  and  rulers,  into  another  war.  I 
know  when  the  civil  conflict  closed,  a  com 
mon  remark  made  by  public  men  was,  "  we 
will  let  this  be  an  outstanding  dispute,  and 
when  Great  Britain  becomes  involved  in 
trouble  with  her  own  people,  or  at  war  with 
a  foreign  nation,  we  will  put  to  her  lips  the 
poisoned  chalice  she  put  to  ours  ;"  but  the 
American  people,  "  the  plain  people,"  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  called  them,  said  to  your 
leading  men,  *'  never;"  we  denounce  this  as 
wrong  ;  we  denounced  it  as  wrong  during  the 
rebellion,  and  even  for  revolution  we  shall 
not  consent  this  wrong  shall  be  done,  if  in  any 
other  honorable  way  it  can  be  adjusted,  and 
they  said  riiiht.  And  that  treaty  was  made 
by  which  these  open  questions  were  referred 
to  international  arbitration,  a  blow  for  peace 
and  against  war  more  potential  than  all  the 
peace  societies  that  ever  assembled  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  give  no  credit 
to  what  I  hear  by  the  cable  under  the  ocean 
as  to  the  mother  country,  as  we  call  her,  re- 
ceding from  this  solemn  compact.  Oh,  no! 
Oh,  no!  With  this  great  step  in  advance, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  all  over  the 
world  that  every  question  and  difficulty  be- 
tween these  two  nations  were  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  at  Geneva,  and  the  mujority  of 
persons  appointed  by  monarchies  to  settle  the 
questions  between  the  Rapublic  and  the  mon- 
archy— I  say  neither  nation  will  dare,  in  the 
face  of  th^  civilized  world,  to  destroy  that 
compact  which  is  solemnly  made  before  God 
and  man,  and  to  leave  those  irritating  diffi 
culties  open  for  further  altercation  in  the 
future.  No,  no.  If  we  were  not  to  receive 
one  dollar  as  the  result  of  that  arbitration,  I 
would  stand  before  ray  countrymen  and  say, 
*'  Settle  this  question  whether  we  receive  noth- 
ing or  whether  our  treasury  becomes  bank 
rupt,  rather  than  recede  a  hair's  breadth  from 
that  great  moral  position  that  these  nations 
occupy  to  day  in  respect  to  the  other  nations 


of  the  earth.  It  says  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  in  trumpet  tones,  disband  your  armies 
of  millions  of  men,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
in  Austria,  and  in  Russia  ;  copy  our  example, 
and  submit  your  disputes  to  impartial  arbi- 
tration.— Evening  Bulletin.. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE." 

In  their  issue  of  2d  month  24th,  the  edi- 
tors of  this  paper  once  more  feelingly  express 
their  longing  "  for  a  greater  support  from 
rightly  qualifled  and  gifted  minds,"  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  No  thoughtful  reader  of  the 
Intelligencer  will,  we  think,  question  the  need 
there  is,  for  just  such  support  because,  al- 
though the  weekly  repast  furnished  is  usually 
excellent,  and  well  selected,  much  of  it  lacks 
the  frtshness  and  charm  of  originality.  Our 
paper  abounds  with  the  experiences  of 
past  generations,  but  we  want  more  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  our  own.  The  ancient 
writings  of  Friends  are  refreshirg  in  their 
quaintness,  and  instructive  in  their  sugges- 
tions ;  for  as  these  worthies  were  pioneers,  so 
should  we  be  ;  as  they  removed  mountains  of 
difficulty,  thus  opening  the  way  for  our  on- 
ward march,  we  are  not  true  to  ourselves, 
nor  worthy  our  rich  inheritance,  if  we  do  not 
walk  therein.  They  realized  that  Quaker- 
ism rested  upon  too  broad  a  foundation  to 
admit  of  their  tresspasfcing  upon  forbidden 
ground  in  the  in  vestigation  of  Truth.  The 
strong  rock  of  their  I'aith  in  immutable  prin- 
ciples could  not  be  shaken  by  the  waves  of 
error  which  broke  against  it.  In  the  liberty 
which  the  truth  gives  they  "  tried  all  things, 
and  held  fast  that  which  was  good."  Theo- 
logically they  differed  widely, but  in  spirit  they 
were  one. 

Have  we  the  same  taith  which  was  their's? 
Do  we  interpret  Quakerism  as  they  did?  In 
this  age  of  enlightenment  we  fear  controversy 
because  of  the  tendency  there  is  in  dis- 
putants to  condemn,  rather  than  to  convince; 
to  exult  in  victory,  rather  than  to  exalt  Truth. 
We  lovingly  cherish  the  old,  and  timidly 
shrink  from  the  new.  We  hammer  into  ex- 
treme thinness  the  few  grains  of  truth  we 
possess  rather  tha^earch  for  fresh  material. 
We  move  slowly  idBj  traditionary  rut,  letting 
others  pass  us  on  the  smooth  road.  We  are 
prone  to  accept  authority  for  truth,  rather 
than  truth  for  authority,  The  writer  believes 
that,  to  a  far  wider  extent  than  many  suppose, 
this  state  of  things  exists  in  our  Society,  and 
experience  has  taught  him  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  deliverance  from  the  prejudices  of  ed- 
ucation, so  as  to  promote  a  free  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  religious  principles.  Never- 
theless it  is  possible,  and  there  are  those 
amongst  us  who  have  found  releasement,  from 
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this  thraldom.    The  InieUicjencer  should  be 
an  educator  to  this  end,  but  is  it  so?  Contri 
butions  are  solicited  by  its  editors,  who  in  the 
exercise  of  a  wise  censorship  may  properly  ac-  | 
cept  or  reject  any  proffered    article  ;    but  I 
have  they  the  right  to  trim  and  polish  off  the  | 
productions    of    others   after    the    pattern  ! 
approved  by  themselves  ?    We   think  not. 

The  Intelll'jencf'r  is  the  only  paper  published 
in  this  city  through  which  the  members  of 
our  Society  may  properly  disseminate  their 
views,  and  it  seems  to  be  published  for  a 
class,  rather  than  for  all.  We  have  advanced 
thought  amongst  us,  which  would  freely  flow 
through  this  convenient  channel,  if  permitted 
to  do  so.  Some  of  us  are  Heterodox,  others 
Orthodox,  but  we  are  none  the  less  Quakers. 
The  gifted  George  Dillwyn  once  said  of  him- 
self :  In  doctrinals  I  am  a  Caha.niM  in  be- 
lieving that  the  Divine  purpose  relating  to 
mankind,  whatever  it  is,  cannot  in  any  re 
spect  be  defeated  ;  an  Arminian,  in  believ 
ing  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  had  relation 
to  all  mankind  ;  a  Baptid,\u  believing  that 
no  otherwise  than  by  baptism  can  any  ever 
become  members  of  the  church  or  body  of 
Christ  ;  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  believing  that 
church  to  be  the  one,  and  that  out  of  it  there 
is  no  salvation  ;  and  a  Quaker,  io  believinj^ 
that  what  is  to  be  savingly  known  of  God,  is 
manifested  or  revealed  in  man  ;  and  that  if 
any  man  have  not  the  f-piril  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  His."  We  have  yet  to  learn  that 
theology  i-s  of  the  head  exclusively,  and  is 
comparativel}^  speaking  unimportnnt  ;  that 
Quakerism  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  ex- 
ternal standard,  but  by  the  spirit  which  vita- 
lizes it. 

Let  us  then  have  a  "free  press  in  our  Soci- 
ety. The  writer  is  not  alone  in  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  greatly  needed  now.  Open 
the  Intelligencer  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
views  of  any  or  a^  of  our  members,  hf)wever 
adverse  these  "may  be,  having  full  faith  in  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  Truth.  Unquestion- 
ably there  would  then  be  a  response  to  the 
call  of  its  editors  for  help.  This  we  believe 
would  benefib  editors,  readers  and  contiibu- 
tors — erlitors,  by  swelling  their  subscription 
list,  and  thus  increasiu|Lthe  usefulne.-s  of  the 
paper — readers,  by  ao^kiintino;  them  with 
the  variety  of  talent  existing  in  our  midst, 
and  by  giving  them  fresh  f()od  for  reflection  — 
contributors,  in  the  intellectual  grotvth  aris- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  their  God  given 
powers. 

In  conclusion  ,  the  writer  will  say,  that 
this  article  was  pref)ared  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  with  no  wish  to  censure  the  ex- 
cellent women,  who  have  this  paper  in  charge. 
He  believes  in  freedom,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  i 


and  believes  plso  that  truth  can  thrive  only 
in  the  atmosf>liere  of  freedom.    "  Where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty." 
2d  mo.,  1<S72.  Caritas. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Enclosed  is  an  article  which  I  found  in  the 
*'  Christian  at  work  ;  "  it  expresses  so  forcibly 
a  concern  that  is  a  living  one  with  me,  that  I 
felt  willing,  with  your  approbation  to  see  it 
reprodaced  in  the  Intelligencer.  Would  that 
our  testimony  bearers  might  indeed  be  willing 
to  "tarry  at  Jerusalem,"  until  they  are  sent, — 
until  the  tidings  are  given  ihem  to  carry,  and 
then  go,  fearlessly,  leaving  the  results  all  with 
Him  who  sends.  No  message  then,  would  be 
sent  in  vain,  or  cause  us  any  anxiety. 

Cincinnati,  2d,  mo.,  1872.  A.  M.  S. 

WHO  WfLL  GO  FOR  ME?  AND,  WHOM  SHALL 
I  SEND? 

BY  W.    E.  B. 

These  questions  are  two,  and  not  one.  Who 
is  willing  to  s^o  for  me?  and,  Wlio  am  I  wil- 
ling to  send  ?  are  two  very  different  things  to 
a?k. 

Ahimaaz  was  perfectly  willing^  to  run  with 
tidings  from  the  battle  field  to  Eli,  the  priest, 
and  the  commander  was  willing  to  let  him 
run,  to  no  purpose,  because  he  was  so  anxious 
to  do  it,  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  run  as  a 
messenger  that  he  ran  away  without  any 
tidin<>s  whatever.  He  was  a  trained  herald, 
and  could  run  swiftly  and  knew  it,  and  whs 
proud  of  it,  and  so  ran,  and  that  was  ail  tliere 
was  of  it.  He  had  his  race  and  outran  the 
real  messenger,  but  had  no  tidings  to  give  to  | 
Eli  when  he  had  cojne  where  he  was. 

Are  there  not  trained  heralds  amongst  us 
who  run  well,  and  no  man,  no,  not  even  the 
Lord,  will  hinder  them  ? 

They  admire  their  own  agility,  and  raise 
great  expectations  on  the  part  of  others,  and 
it  all  comes  at  last  to  their  own  shame,  and 
the  disappointment  of  their  admirers 

There  is  another  question  than.  Who  will 
go  for  me?    It  is.  Whom  shall  I  send? 

It  is  not  every  one  who  gets  ordination  from 
the  Church  whom  the  Lord  will  send. 

It  is  not  every  one  who,  without  ordination, 
gets  a  circle  of  willing  or  even  admiring  i  ^ 
hearers  whom  the  Lord  has  sent. 

Isaiah  had  seen  the  Lord  high  and  lifted 
up  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  worship- 
ping cherubim  on  the  right  and  the  left,  and 
had  seen  himself  in  the  light  of  God's  holi- 
ness as  altogether  polhited  and  undone,  and 
then  had  been  purified  by  the  fire  of  the  altar 
laid  on  his  lips.  Yet,  even  then  he  was  not 
prepared  to  go  for  the  Lord.  Another  thing 
was  necessary.  He  must  be  more  than  a  pre- 
pared athlete  ;  he  must  have  tidings  to  bear. 
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The  Lord  must  give  him  a  message  to  deliver, 
or  his  running  would  be  utterly  useless. 

Tliose  whoai  the  Lord  sends  do  not  run  to 
how  their  own  swiftne.ss,  but  to  bear  the 
Lord's  message. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  not  allow  his 
lisL'.iples  to  g!)  a  step  ia  fulfillment  of  his 
jreat  commission  until  they  had  received  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire.  He 
must  first  fill  their  souls  with  the  knowledge 
of  hk-i  wtuiderful  work  and  give  them  other 
ongues,  tougues  of  gla  lnes?,  tongues  of  pow- 
er, tongue-;  of  fire,  before  be  would  permit 
hero  to  start  at  all. 

And  well  was  it  that  'no  would  not.  What 
kind  of  tidings  would  they  have  borne  if  they 
had  gone  forth  without  the  peutecostal  endow- 
metit. 

Q,ot-'stions  about  the  kingdom,  as  a  Jewish 
kingdom,  anrl  the  time  when  it  wouid  be  re- 
5tor'_'ii,  and  who  should  be  grej^test  in  it,  who 
lit  o'o  the  right  hajid,  and  w\v)  on  the  left. 
lau'J,  in  power,  would  have  continued  to  fill 
.heir  liearls. 

The  'vonderful  works  of  God  would  never 
)av5  f)rmed  the  burden  their  tidings  ;  but 
•ley  vvi)u!d  have  been  full  of  the  v»?onderfui 
;pecHi!af ions  of  men. 

i^atc■r,  instead  of  standing  up  with  the 
'leven  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  charge 
i')'oe  upon  the  multitudes  the  fact  that  ihey 
l  td  sh\ia  their  own  Messiah  and  release'!  a 
obber,  aud  that  the  Lord  whom  they  had  put 
«leat.h  was  risen  and  reigning,  and  had 
hed  li>rth  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  and 
vas  r-ady  to  save  even  his  murderers  in  Je- 
u  -ule  n,  Peter  would  have  beeu  as  he  was  on 
har  ?)ightof  the  betrayal,  fall  oi' saving  him 
elf  i.MStead  of  saving  others. 

The  one  who  carj  answer  the  two  questions, 
lud  .-ay,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord  ;  .^end  me,"  is  the 
>ne  wh.)  has  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
liii  i  is  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  will  go  wherever 
he  S;)iric.  shall  sead,  and  speak  whatever  the 
Siriiit  shall  dictate. 


poses  every  advance  step  for  which  a  plain 
precedent  cannot  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
early  Friends.  Now  I  hold  "the  early 
Friends"  in  very  high  estimation.  I  am  will- 
ing to  allow  they  did  their  work  well,  but 
let  us  exercise  our  common  sense,. and  en- 
deavor to  do  our  work  well. 

It  is  hardly  rsecessary  to  recite  the  fact,  so 
apparent  to  every  intelligent  mind,  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  arose  were  widely  different  in  almost 
every  particular  from  what  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  especially  in  this  country  ;  then  why 
should  we  be  trying  to  live  in  an  age  which 
dors  not  belong  to  us  ? 


Yesterday  my  thoughts  wandered  to  thee, 
to  thy  remark  and  my  omments  on  it,  and  I 
feit  that  I  ought  to  sav  somethdng  more,  even 
if  I  should  thereby  risk  acquiring,  that  which 
I  fear  is  deserved,  the  character  of  an  exceed- 
ingly verbose  writer;  and  to  thee  too,  who  is 
fond  of  brevity  and  loves  condeosat'ou.  i^ut 
for  my  encouragement  I  observe  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  isas  given  to  the  grain  its 
abufidant  envelopes  and  "  He  will  fan  it,  and 
the  wind  will  carry  it  away,  and  the  whirl- 
wiof?  shall  scatter  it."  I  hope  thou  wilt  not 
find  it  all  chaff.  I  under.-tand  thee,  in  allu- 
sion to  thyself,  as  holding  by  the  ancient  de- 
claration that  the  f)reparation  of  the  heart  is 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  for  every  neie  service 
there  is  its  own  peculiar  preparation.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  this  doctrine.  I  know 
it  is  Quaker,  and  I  have  at  limes  thought  it 
true,  but  if  we  are  in  the  love  of  God,  love 
Him  with  all  our  heart,  mind  and  strength, 
we  will  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself,  and  can- 
not need  such  a  secondary  dispensation.  If  a 
new  sLate  of  religious  experience  is  known  I 
suppose  it  must  be  preparatory  to  aciion  ;  but 
this  coofiicts  some  Vvith  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  as  preached  aforetime  and  now  in  us. 
Do  we  not  read  that  the  Gospel  is  one  and  the 
same  iu  all,  from  the  child  of  a  year  old  to  the 
man  of  grey  hairs  ?  Is  it  not  preached  in  us, 
denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  teaching  us  that  we  live  soberly,  right- 
eously and  godly  ;  sober,  wise  and  godlike  in 
this  present  life,  true,  faithful,  p  ire,  gentle, 
harmless,  loving,  imj^tial?  Being  brought 
into  this  state  we  aiWready  for  any  service. 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  command  is  not  only 
to  one  but  to  all — what  thy  hands  find  to  do 
do  it  with  thy  might"— and  the  beautiful  illus- 
tration follows,  "work  while  it  is  called  to- 
day," while  thou  canst  see,  while  thou  know- 
est,  for  the  night  cometh,  which  should  be  the 
season  of  rest,  intended  by  God  for  relaxation 
and  repose  ;  darkness  will  come,  and  in  it 
thou  canst  not  see  to  labor,  and  cannot  rest  be- 
cause the  day  has  past  by,  and  the  work  which 
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belonged  to  it  was  not  done.  Now  if  the  mind 
and  heart  were  right  dost  thou  think  any 
further  baptism  or  preparatory  dispensation 
to  fit  for  any  service  would  be  necessary  ? 
I  can  hut  believe  that  it  is  with  us  in  rela- 
tion to  some  things  as  with  the  ancient  Jews 
*' we  make  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
our  traditions."  Wouldst  thou  say  "  the  dis- 
ciple is  not  more  worthy  than  his  Lord,  nor 
the  servant  than  his  master".  I  can  only  add 
that  1  am  not  any  more  disposed  to  take 
Apostoh'c  than  Quaker  traditions  for  facts. 


KKIKNDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  9,  1872. 


*'  A  Word  to  the  Wise." — Though  the 
communication  of  our  valued  correspondent 
*'  Caritas,"  which  will  be  found  in  this  num- 
ber, more  especially  concerns  ourselves  as 
editors,  yet  his  suggestions  are  so  much  in 
harmony  with  others  we  have  from  time  to 
time  received,  and  they  are  presented  in  so 
earnest  a  spirit,  that  we  felt  it  would  be 
right  our  readers  should  share  them  with  us. 
While  we  desire  to  profit  by  every  sugges- 
tion made  in  such  a  spirit,  and  intend  that 
the  pages  of  our  new  volume  shall  give  evi- 
dence that  we  have  done  so,  we  must  never- 
theless ask  the  indblgence  of  our  friends 
whenever  we  seem  to  exercise  too  much  cau- 
tion as  to  the  articles  we  admit.  Perhaps  no 
one  who  has  not  had  some  experience  of  the 
kind  can  fully  understand  how  delicate  and 
diflScult  is  the  position  of  an  editor  or  editors 
of  a  journal  conducted  in  the  interests  of  a 
religious  society.  This  difficulty  is  not  di- 
minished when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
paper  is  the  only  channel  of  a  great  diversity 
of  thought  and  feeling.  Our  correspondent 
thinks  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome  by 
admitting  freely  the  expression  of  every  va- 
riety of  view.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  He  re- 
marks that  <he  Intelligencer  *^  seems  to  be 
published  for  a  o/a^rather  than  for  (ill." 
This  has  no  doubt  seemed  to  him  and  to  some 
others  to  be  the  case.  But  if  we  know  our- 
selves, our  paper  (which  we  have  always 
legarded  as  a  very  unpretending  one)  is  not 
published  in  the  interest  of  any  class  or  party, 
not  even,  we  may  venture  to  say  in  that  of 
"  Quakerism,"  further  than  as  that  represents 
what  we  understand  to  be  the  truth.  We  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  "  advanced  thought"  of 
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our  day,  and  kok  forward  with  hope  that  oui 
Society,  purified  of  its  "  dross  audits  tin  an( 
its  reprobate  silver,"  shall  retain  in  its  rank 
and  draw  to  them  the  young  and  gifted,  who 
finding  amongst  us  the  good  they  have  beet 
seeking,  shall  also  be  champions  for  th'. 
truth. 

AVe  recognize  too  and  can  rejoice  in  the 
evidences  of  "advanced  thought,"  in  some  di 
rections,  among  those  who  difier  widely  frcnl"* 
us  in  theological  opinions,  while  we  can  not  bu 
regret  the   uncharitableness  which  is  moit 
or  leps  the  inevitable  result  of  making  the  first 
step  in  a  religious  life  to  be  the  assent  of  tht 
mind  to  certain  dogmas,  instead  of  a  surren 
der  of  the  will  to  the  convicting  power  of  Di- 
vine  Love.    And    this    brings    us    to  th 
acknowledgementthat  although, as  previoasly|) 
stated,  we  are  not  conducting  our  paper  for 
a  class,  yet  we  freely  admit  that  we  have  ats! 
preference  for  articles  written  with  clearness, 
as  free  as  possible  from  ambiguous  expres4j 
sions,  and  in  which  the  principles  cf  truth  areP«' 
advocated  with  simplicity.    We  would  not! j 
however,  go  beyond  the  proper  limits  in  preH] 
scribinsr  for  our  contributors.    Our  cor  res-  , 
pondent  believes  that  '*  We  have  advancedjui; 
thought  among  us  which  would  freely  fiowlo| 
through  this  convenient  channel  if  permitted 
to  do  so."    We  will  endeavor  to  keep  the 
channel  open,  and  we  hope  no  one  properly 
qualified  will  be  discouraged  from  conlribu-ijnf,c 
ting  to  our  pages  under  the  impression  tliat 
we  are  one  sided. 

MAKRIED. 

WOOD-HOGE.  — On  the  6th  of  2d  ino.,  1872,  at 
the  resilience  of  the  brides  parents,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Pembfrton 
Wood  and  Anna  E.  Hoge,  both  of  Carroll  Co.,  Md. 


DIED. 

BROWN.— At  Pickering,  Canada  West,  ou  the 
28th  of  2d  TOO  ,  1872,  Margaret  Brown,  aged  90 
years,  widow  of  the  late  Nicholas  Brown;  a  mem- 
ber of  Pickering  Monthly  Me^-tirg.  Long  known  as 
a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

C(JLVIN.  —  At  bis  re.-idence  in  Mendon,  Monroe^ 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1st  mo.  6tb,  1S72,  Isaac  Colvin,  aged  82 
years. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  and  until  prostrated  by  disease, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  members  of 
that  Monthly  Meeting,  and  his  house  the  genial 
home  of  Friends  who  came  to  attend  that  meeting. 
B  ing  of  a  chee  ful  disposition  he  was  a  companion 
for  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  and  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  Ihe-ir  mental  improvement,  provided  for 
their  guarded  education  bv  having  a  school  in  his 
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j  ous«  and  allowing  them  to  share  the  privilege  en- 
yed  by  his  own  children.  We  bdlieve  a  crown  of 
ghteonsuess  awaited  him. 

i  CARLE. -On  first  month  24th,  1S72,  of  Pneumo 
ia,  Siitsan  H.,  wifrt  of  John  ChiIh,  Jr.,  of  the  city  of 
f'vv  Yolk,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Elwavd.  Hicks. 

.  Tbe  deceased  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  tender, 
evotwd  mother,  and  a  generous,  faithful  friend. 
KVAN3.— On  the  evening  of  tbe  2()lh  of  2d  mo., 
S72,  of^  p\ralyfis,  Mary  M.,  wife  of  Charles  Evans, 
1  the  H5th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  overseer  of  Green 
|tre»-t  Monthly  Meeling. 
Although  the  call  was  sudden,  we  feel  an  a?sur- 

[j  Dce  she  was  ripe  for  the  change,  and  has  been 
ithered  into  the  beaven'y  garner.  Her  life  was 
ch  w'th  deed   of  love,  mercy,  kindne.ss  and  chari- 

;j  r.  Her  happiness  largely  coosistpd.  in  ministering 
)  the  needs  of  the  s{(;k.  the  saff-ring,  the  poor  and 
le  oppressed.    Her  warm  social  nature  won  her 

•  lany  friends.  Tliese  were  not  confined  to  a  select 
»\v,  bat  strangers  were  drawn  toward  her  with  in- 
trust and  feeling.    A  devoted  wife,  a  tender,  con 

'  ^rned  mother,  a  faithful  friend,  has  passed  from 
ur  midst,  but  the  remembrance  of  her  lieht,  eheer- 
il  spirit  will  incite  us  to  a  firmer  faith  in  that 
'ivine  Power  that  sustained  her  through  many 
ours  of  trial  and  alfllction. 

SHREVK. — Suddenly,  on  his  way  to  a  funeral,  on 
le  29lh  of  nth  month,  1871,  Joseph  Shreve  in  his 
1st  v-ar. 

SHREVE  —On  the  2d  of  2d  mouth,  1872,  Mirth  a 
..,  youngest  daughter  of  Ch^irles  N.  and  Sarah  H. 
hreve,  aged  12  years  ;  bith  members  of  M^insfit  ld 
arti  ;ular  and  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Met^ting, 
.  J. 


n<DIANS. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Mei  ting, 
ill  meet  on  S  xth-day  afterroon,  3d  mo.  i5th,  at 
o'clock  (same  d ly  as  Represent  »tive  Committee) 
1  the  Monthly  Meeting  room,  Race  Street. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


LECTURE. 

The  Mutual  Aid  Ass>  ciation  will  meet  in  the 
[onthly  Meeting  Room,  at  Race  St.,  on  21  day 
veniog  next.  3d  mo.  11th,  at  7^  o'cloek,  pufictiial'i/. 
Vm.  Morris  Davis  (former  member  of  Congress)  has 
onsented  to  lecture  at  this  meeting  Subject — 
Hidden  Use  of  Things."    All  are  invited. 

Alfred  Mookb,  Secretory. 

friends'  librart 
Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  4th  day 
vening,  3d  month  13th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Library 
■oom.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Cle-k, 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
•ill  convene  at  Race  Street  Hou?e,  cn  6th  day  after- 
oon  next,  31  mo.  15ih,  at  4  o'clock, 

Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk. 

I  have  be'-n  r(-qu»^st,ed  to  call  the  attention  of 
'riends  to  a  CircuLar  Meeting,  f,>r  Divine  worship, 
0  brt  held  at  Alexandria.  Va.,  on  First-day  tbe  17tb 
Dst  ,  at  3}  o'clock,  P.  M.  S.  M.  J. 

CIRCULAR  MEETISO.S. 

d    mo.    17th.    Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
*•  Gwynedd,  Pa..  10  A.  M. 

Whitemarsh,  3  P.  M. 
Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 
Buflfilo,  N.  Y.,  2^  P.  M. 


I  lettp:r  from  charles  lowe. 

Nice,  Dec.  27,  1871. 

I  closed  my  last  letter  without  giving  you 
any  particular  account  of  Nice.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  shore  of  a  broad,  curved  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  a  lovely  valley' en- 
closed by  a  semicircle  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains— the  Mediterranean  Alps — which  give 
a  picturesque  background  to  the  landscape, 
and  which  also  serve  as  a  screen  to  protect 
the  valley  from  the  cold  winds,  and  tijus  to 
give  the  peculiar  climate  for  which  tbe  place 
is  famed.  Sooie  of  the  mountains  in  sight 
have  been  covej  ed  with  snow  ever  .since  we 
came. 

The  town  itself  is  a  mongrel  town  in  many 
aspects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con)posed 
of  two  wholly  distinct  portions  ;  one  of  these^ 
the  old  town,  is  occupied  by  the  native  pop- 
ulation. It  is  built  with  narrow  winding 
streets,  some  of  them  not  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  carriage,  and  it  swarms  with  people 
talking  their  jargon  of  patois,  and  carrying 
on  traffic  and  trades  in  ways  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  what  we  are  used  to  in  our  kind 
of  civilization.  The  novelty  makes  it  inter- 
esting, and  I  should  spend  much  of  my  time 
there,  only  that,  in  those  narrow  streets,  there 
is  a  chill  like  that  of  a  cold  cellar  tbatdrives 
one  out  of  them  immediately  ;  so  that  I  have, 
even  up  to  this  time,  got  nothing  more  than 
that  general  picture  of  this  section  which 
daguerreotypes  itself  on  the  mind  in  a  pass- 
ing glance.  The  other  portion  of  the  town 
is  built  wholly  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
visitors,  and  is  made  up  of  hotels  and  villas 
and  attractive  shops,  with  broad  streets,  and 
a  handsome  promenade  along  the  sea,  and^ 
two  or  three  public  squares  or  gardens,  plant- 
ed with  palms  and  acacias,  etc.  And  this 
section,  whenever  the  sun  shines,  is  full  of 
people  just  like  those  you  find  in  Washington 
street  or  in  Newport — walking  or  driving,  or 
sitting  on  the  benches —Vt^ith  a  sprinkling  of 
invalids  in  Bath  chairs  wheeled  about  in  the 
sunshine.  A  large  proportion  of  all  these 
people  are  English  and  Americans. 

The  town  is  mongrel  in  this  respect  also, 
viz.,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  French 
and  Italian.  It  belongs  territorially  to  France, 
and  a  few  years  ago  when  it  beca  ne  annexed 
the  population  welcomed  this  annexation  as 
a  great  boon.  Thej  certainly  have  gained 
much  by  it  in  the  way  of  public  improve- 
ments; for  Napoleon,  as  a  price  for  the  ter- 
ritory, caused  to  be  expended  here  large 
suras  in  making  these  gardens  and  stone 
bridges,  and  the  like.  But  tbe  people  never 
had  any  national  feeling  of  any  kind,  and 
now  that  France  is  down,  they  are  clamorous 
to  go  back  to  Italy,  and  get  rid  of  the  taxa- 
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tioii  which  France  must  exact.  They  are 
just  now  (jf'ttiug  Garihdhii  to  write  letters  to 
say  that  Nice  ought  to  be  part  of  "United 
Italy."  The  lanornae;e  spoken  here  is  also  mon- 
grel, but  1  should  think  it  was  more  Italian 
than  French. 

Speaking  of  language,  I  rather  counted,  as 
one  of  the  advatUa^ies  of  a  winrer  in  France, 
on  an  op[)ortunitv  of  learning  to  speak  French. 
But  for  this  purpose  one  might  almost  as 
well  be  in  Bt>ston  ag  in  Nice.  Not  only  is  a 
larg-"  proportion  of  those  we  meet  composed 
of  Engli.-«h  and  Americans,  but  of  those  who 
come  liere  from  other  nations  almost  all  have 
learned  to  speak  more  or  less  English,  and 
the  less  perfectly  they  speak  it  the  more  reso- 
lute they  are  to  use  it  when  (hey  meet  any 
body  to  practice  on.  And  either  they  speak 
Engii.-sh  better  than  we  do  French  or-  German, 
or  else  they  have  a  stronger  will,  so  that  the 
result  generally  is  that  we  are  giving  them 
the  le:*son  in  langu-tge,  instead  of  their  giving 
it  to  us.  Our  experience  since  landing  in 
France  is  that  the  dialect  most  (tommonly 
spoken  to  American  ears  is  one  which  onght, 
from  its  })revaience,  to  be  recognized  in  any 
good  classilicalion  as  a  di^tifict  language,  viz., 
"  broken  Engiish  "  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
in  talking  with  those  who  use  ir,  partly  from 
the  elf  )rt  to  make  yourself  understood,  and 
and  partly  from  a  kind  of  sym[iathy  or 
contagion,  you  find  yourself  speaking  this 
*' Br  )ke[i  Eriglish,''  too,  and  we  must  take 
care  le-^t,  instead  of  acquiring  a  new  for 
eign  language',  we  sp;i!  our  use  of  our 
own  mother  tongue.         *  *  * 

The  only  charm — and  this  certainly  is  a 
great  one — is  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  weather.  This  en- 
joyment, however,  even  on  the  finest  days, 
last-i  only  froai  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  3^  oNdock 
P.  M.,  at  wfiich  time  a  great  change  in  tem- 
P'^rature  begins,  and  and  all  \v!io  are  at  all 
delicate  go  in  doors.  The  cheapness  of  car- 
riages make-j  it  ea-ty  to  take  drives,  and  the 
excur-iions  are  deliij;htful,  though  there  is  a 
certain  sameness  about  all  tliis  beau -y  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  variety  which 
give*  an  unending  charm  to  a  drive  through 
the  w  )  )ds  on  a  New  En/land  country  road. 

As  for  the  native  puliation  of  Nice,  they 
seern  to  combine  the  ^^va(iiry  of  the  French 
with  the  rio/o^  far  niente  of  the  Italian,  They 
are  an  amiable, coiitented  looking  people,  chat 
ting  briskly  and  good  naturedly,  and  while 
there  is  nothing  attractive  in  their  faces,  and 
while  they  A\n\y  far  less  inlelligence  than  the 
poer)le  in  the  north  of  FraJice,  neither  is  there 
anything  repelling.  There  is  far  less  of  squa 
lid  degradation  in  the  quarter  occupied  by 
the  native  class  than  you  would  find  in  a 
town  of  this  size  in  England,  or  even  among 
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the  foreign  elements   in    America — one 
struck  with  the  comparative  neiitntss,  Tl 
shops  are  tidy,  and  the  vegetable  and  me. 
markets  are  vastly  superior  in  cleanline 
and  wholesomeness  to  those  in  New  Yor 
There  is  also  far  more  show  of  industry  thai  ^\ 
I  was   prepared  to  expect.    To   be  sure, 
good  deal  of  it  brings  little  to  pass,  be(;au5 
of  clumsy  methods    and    implements,  an 
there  is  never  that  kind  of  bri-k  energy  thi 
you  see  in  a  Yankee  farmer;  but  after  the 
fashion  th^y  seem  to  keep  at  their  work  to 
erably  steadily.       ^=       *       *  . 

The  hardest  workers  of  all  are  the  washe 
women.  They  take  the  clothes  d(uvn  to  tli 
rocky  bed  of  the  river,  and  kneeling  dow 
on  the  stones,  they  reach  over  in  the  mo- 
uncomfortable  posture,  and  wash  in  the  col 
water  all  day  long. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  all   the?3  peopl 
would  rather  lie  idle  than  work,  and  the 
seem  to  be  most  in  their  element  when  the 
are  sitting  round  in  groups  in  the  sun,  thougl 
it  has  not  beeti  quite  warm  enough  to  .".llo\L 
ttiem  really  to  bask  as  they  would  desire] 
There  is  one  favorite  kind  of  pursuit,  whi; 
I  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to  class  uii 
der  the  head  of  work  or  relaxation,  that  i 
fishing  with  a  long,  slender  rod  in  the  sur 
along  the  shore.    You  will  al\vay8  see  me? 
tliere  throwing  out  their  line  as  far  as  the; 
can,  and  letting  it  float  in  with  the  wave,  aa( 
j^eneraily  where  one  is  fishing  several  arr 
looking  on,    I  have  v/atched  them  a  grea 
many  hours,  for  I  am  as  idle  as  th.ey,  anr 
during  nearly  a  month  of  watching,  I  hav< 
as  yet  seen  only  one  fish  caught.    I  hav< 
thought  as  I  have  sat  looking  at  them,  thai  ^ 
they  were  displaying  one  element  of  chara^ 
ter    which,  if  I    were   an   exacting  rul 
of  the  nation,  1  should  contemplate  with  sa^|j| 
i-faction,  and  that  is  patience.    And  I  an) 
afraid  that  the  rulers  of  France  have  taken 
advantage  of  it  too  well.    I  caa  understand 
better  than  before  what  was  the  value  of  a 
Plebiscite,  such  as  Louis  Napoleon  was  so 
I  ready  to  appeal  to.    Let  these  pe  pie  have|, 
their  sunshine  and  their  quiet,  and  what  rlo 
they  care  wdio  rules?    At  the  last  election, |j 
the  new  government,  in  deference  to  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  true  idea  of  pof)nlaT 
liberty,  abandoned  the  practice,  which  had 
been  followed  under  the  empire,  of  having 
the  oflicials  tell  the  people  how  they  rnust 
vote,  and  left  it  for  each  voter  to  decide  for 
hims^df    It  is  said  that  here  and  in  mariV 
parts  of  France  the  voters  were  liigi^.ly  Midig- 
nant  at  this  neglect.    They  said  the  oflirials 
were  paid  to  look  after  all  these  matters,  and 
it  was  an  imposition  to  make  the  peoj)ie  at- 
tend to  them  for  themselves,  and  great  num- 
bers for  this  reason  staid  away  from  the  polls., 
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The  subject  of  popular  education  is  now 
ry  properly  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
,tesu)en  and  the  press  of  France.  From 
3  statistics  it  appears  that  about  35  per 
it.  of  the  Fretich  pe(3ple  are  unable  to  read 
d  write,  and  tiiey  cannot  help  seeing  that 
is  in  great  part  owing  to  the  contrast  be- 
een  this  nation  and  Germany  in  this  re- 
?ct  that  they  are  now  prostrate  before  her. 
confess  that  this  lack  of  education  is  not 
apparent  as  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  On 
3  contrary,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find 
w  large  a  proportion  of  the  workmen  and 
(rkwomen,  with  whom  a  traveler  has  to  do, 
a  write  their  names  and  reckon  on  piiper 
3ir  accounts.  The  ignorance  is  wi(h  the  class 
\'er  than  these,  and  all  agree  in  saving  that 
s  very  great.  In  Nice,  there  are  C(untnunal 
lools  supported  by  the  town,  anr]  a  Lycee  for 
^her  pupils,  supported  partly  by  the  govern- 
)nt  and  partly  by  fees,  and  there  are  Cou- 
nt sch(M3ls  maintained  by  the  Church.  *  * 
Since  I  wrote  you  last,  the  v^-eather  here 
s  been  almost  uniformly  fine.  It  is  a  con- 
mt  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  when 
meet  friends  in  the  street;  and  I  am 
'aid  my  CHndor  will  oblige  me  to  confess  (I 
pe  you  will  forgive  us  ,  that  our  sense  of 
joyinent  in  the  <;leftr  Vv'ann  sunshine  is  ma- 
•ialiy  heightened  by  reminding  each  other 
w  you  poor  pef)ple  at  home  are  suffering 
th  the  cold  and  storms. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chari>es  Lowe. 

Christian  Register. 

Insect  Wonders — A  few  days  ago,  while 
)  were  on  a  visit  to  the  Big  Woods,  we  sat 
wn  under  a  wide  spreading  oak  to  enjojj  its 
ol  shade,  and  soon  were  much  interested  in 
Itching  the  process  of  the  '*  measuring 
)rm,"  v^'ith  which  the  bushfs  and  trees  were 
vered.  Every  few  minutes  one  would  sud- 
nly  drop  from  a  leaf  above,  letting  itself 
)wn  by  a  fine  silken  web,  or  thread  ;  but 
3uld  invariably,  after  explorilig  a  little  on 
e  ground,  return  by  its  thread  to  the  same 
af,  drawing  itself  up  by  it.  After  seeing 
is  performed  by  a  number  of  them,  and 
>ticing  that  they  left  the  coiled  web  on  the 
af,  we  examined  it  with  a  strong  magnify- 
g-gJass,  and  found  by  getting  hold  of  the 
:o  ends  we  could  pull  it  all  out  into  one 
raight  thread.  We  then  examined  and 
.veiled  another,  and  found  it  to  be  looped 
p  into  a  perfect  chain-stitch,  precisely  such 
^  is  made  by  a  single-thread  sewing  machine. 
Jiis  led  us  to  watch  with  our  glass  the  pro 
ss  of  this  wonderful  mechanic  in  drawing 
self  up.  It  would  catch  the  thread  with  its 
et,  then  stretch  up  its  head,  catching  the 
iread  still  higher  up,  pulling  itself  up,  form- 


ing a  slack  ;  then  with  its  feet  put  through  a 
loop,  which  it  would  hold  with  one  ot  its 
numerous  feet,  tiil  it  again  grasped  the  thread 
above,  pulled  itself  up  again,  looping  up  its 
thread,  till  it  returned  to  the  leaf  to  which  it 
was  attached.  It  then  deposited  the  coil  and 
left  for  other  parts. — Pupil's  Gazette. 

When  a  man  walks  in  the  sun,  if  his  face 
be  towards  it,  he  has  nothing  before  him  but 
the  bright,  shining  light  and  comfortable 
heat;  but  let  hira  once  turn  his  back  to  the 
sun,  what  has  he  before  him  then  but  a  sha- 
dow  ?  yea,  it  is  but  to  behold  his  own  shadow, 
defrauding  himseJf  of  the  other.  Thus  there 
is  no  true  wisdom  no  true  iiappiness,  no  real 
comfort,  but  in  beholding  the  countenance  of 
God.  Look  from  that,  and  we  lose  these 
blessings  ;  and  what  shall  we  gain  ?  a  shadow, 
na  empty  image  ;  instead  of  a  substantial 
good  we  gain  the  empty  image  of  ourselves, 
and  lose  the  solid  image  of  God.  Yet  this  is 
the  common  folly  of  the  world.  Men  prefer 
this  shadow  before  that  substance  ;  whereas 
t!)ere  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  true 
comfort  but  in  God  only. — Augustine. 

From  the  Independent. 
TASTE  AS  A  MORAL  TEST. 
BY  H7KKY  W.  BELLOWS. 

"  There  is  no  disputing  about  taste"  runs  a 
very  popular  an>l  too  well  established  maxim. 
Bat  there  is,  and  nothing  is  better  worth  dis- 
puting  about.  There  is,  indeed,  very  little 
use  in  disputing  with  a  man  of  bad  taste 
about  his  own  taste,  because  it  springs  from 
such  radical  and  essential  defects  in  his  con- 
stitutior,  culture  or  principles  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  him  over  again,  or  re- 
construct his  whole  education  and  character, 
to  enable  him  to  see  and  foel  his  own  crudity 
and  grossness  of  taste.  But  this  only  shows 
that  taste  is  the  savor  and  fragrance  of  the 
consummate  flosver  of  culture  and  character, 
and  that  to  contend  for  good  taste  against  bad 
taste  is  to  dispute  in  the  interest  of  all  tliatis 
most  precious  and  sacred  in  humanity. 
Taste,  though  vastly  more  difficult  to  correct 
and  establish  on  its  solid  foundations,  or  to 
define  and  settle  in  its  applications,  and  con- 
clusiojis,  is,  nevertheless,  in  its  own  nature 
and  rights,  no  less  fixed  and  certain  than  any 
other  kind  of  truth.  It  is  a  form  of  truth,  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  which  it  exhibits 
in  the  propriety  and  justness  and  harmony, 
with  which  it  sets  forth  any  act  or  word  or 
thing  with  which  it  has  to  do. 

Want  of  tHSte  is  want  of  knowledge,  feel- 
ing, perception,  lack  of  nice  judgment,  delicate 
appreciation,  scrupulous  conscience,  sympa- 
thetic respect  for  others,  real  but  unclaimable 
rights.  ***** 
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Taste  in  dress  indicates  moral  and  intellec- 
tual f|uality.  Loud  and  flashy  clothea  are 
something  more  than  vulgar  in  themselves. 
They  indicate  vulgarity  in  their  weai cr  ;  and 
vulgarity  is  not  simply  underbred  manners, 
but  coarseness  of  being  and  character.  When 
women  called  ladies  carry  the  ugly  fushions 
of  the  day  to  excess,  do  they  suppo.^e  that  it 
is  only  their  tasfe  which  is  disliked  ?  No  ; 
it  is  their  characters  which  are  on  trial.  The 
indications  of  bad  taste  suggest  and  imply 
thoughtlessness,  ill  trained  fancies,  sell^-igno- 
ra  ice  and  ignorance  of  others,  vanity,  s^n^uous 
uess,  and  trivtl  ty.  No  demurenf  ss  of  aspcc', 
nor  trained  ease  and  artful  unconscio  isness  of 
bearing,  can  obviate  the  certain  efl'ect  pro 
duced  by  bareness  where  covering  belongs, 
and  superfluous  and  excessive  skirts  and  or- 
naments where  moderate  drapery  is  becoming. 
Every  body  of  competent  taste — that  is,  of 
adequate  culture — inwardly  passes  sentence 
npon  these  women  as  world  sf.oiled,  essen- 
tially unladylike  and  unwomanly.    *  * 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  taste  has  no  laws, 
standards,  or  judges.  Ic  is  like  saying  that 
there  is  no  standard  of  spelling  or  pronuncia- 
tion, because  there  are  disputed  words  or 
doubtful  accents  or  orthography.  There  is 
a  standard  of  pronunciation.  It  is  the 
usage  of  the  best.  There  is  a  standard 
of  art,  of  manners,  of  gentlemanly  con- 
duct, of  Christian  decorum.  There  may 
be  disputes  about  details,  but  none  abou  '.  the 
principles  that  govern  taste  in  these  direc- 
tions. Anybody  violating  it  is  vulgar,  igno- 
rant, disrespectiul,  and  of  doubtful  cliaracter. 
We  forgive  eccentricities  to  genius,  to  passion, 
to  earnestness  ;  but  we  do  n(;t  the  less  notice 
and  disapprove  the  eccentricities,  and  know 
that  tliey  are  defects.  We  like  or  praise 
the  men  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  these  ec- 
centricities. *       *       *  * 

Profusion  and  excess  in  feasts,  dinners,  and 
suppers  indicates  bad  taste.  But  back  of  the 
bad  taste  is  a  radical  vulgarity — a  disrespect 
to  the  superior  social  tastes  of  the  company, 
a  love  of  display,  a  way  to  the  heart  sought 
only  through  the  stomach  and  the  eyes. 
Simplicity,  originality,  and  moderation  in 
these  thin^j^s  indicates  refinement,  self  respect, 
and  moral  culture. 

Tastes  must  be  di<puted.  Tastes  indicate 
principles,  sentiments,  training — nay,  the 
whole  man.  Let  a  man  show  his  tastes,  and 
we  have  his  measuie  ;  and  he  may  show  them 
in  his  dress,  manners,  speech,  omissions,  com- 
missions, in  his  official  or  private  life. 

Honest  and  cf  urageous  people  have  very 
little  to  say  about  either  courage  or  honesty. 
The  sun  has  no  need  to  boast  of  his  bright- 
ness, nor  the  moon  of  her  eflulgrence. 
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See  that  Uiou  copy  no  man  aave  in  the  mattei 
faith fiilne?3.''— William  Pe.nn. 
Listen  not,  wben  nien  t^hall  tell  thee,  here  is  ti 

for  thee  to  do  ; 
There,  thy  finld  of  labor  lieth  and  th«^  good  t 

sliould'st  pursue  ; 
Idle  one  when  all  are  busy,  bound,  yet  longingi  ^ 

arise, 

Follow  thou  no  mortal  guidance,  though  it  com< 
prophet  Ruise,  IT' 

While  the  cloud  is  on  thy  spirit  and  tlie  misiis  »< 
thy  eyes. 

Not  the  stars  above  us  shining,  in  creation's  pen 
flan. 

Have  tl  eir  places  marked  more  surely  than  the  liv(  iy 

soul  ui  man  ; 
And  the  laws  nr*'  not  more  changeless,  which  din  [Hii 

their  daily  course. 
Than  tlie  lines  of  light  that  issue  from  curbeiri 

radiant  Source, 
To  restrain  the  soul's  outgoings  with  an  ever  gen 

force. 

Watch  and  wait,  and,  as  at  Bethel,  where  of  old 
dreamer  lay, 

Sleep  bound  on  his  stony  pillow.  God  himself  v 

set  thy  way  ; 
Wanderer,  without  a  foothold  in  illimitable  spacer 
With  the  first  step  simply  taken  on  thy  heaven 

pointed  race. 
Thou  wilt  know  the  noiseless  sliding  of  a  stone 

its  place. 

Up,  then,  witli  the  break  if  morning  !  while  ofjUi 

thy  lifted  eyes, 
Clear  bt'fore  thee,  rounds?  of  duty  one  above  anotMa 

rise  ;  | 
On  the  steps  let  down  from  heaven,  rugged  thov^u 

they  seem  and  hard, 
Pilgrims  from  all  lauris  will  meet  thee,  silver-hair  |' 

and  battle-scarred. 
And  the  youug,  in  meekness  lovely,  shielded  V  \ 

an^el  gua  d.  ' 
With  a  grasp  the  worlding  feels  not,  by  a  touch  ,  ^ 

cannot  see, 

Holy  joy  their  bosoms  thrilling,  they  will  greet  a4i 

Welcome  thee  ; 
With  their  hymns  of  glad  thanfei-giviug,  that  tt||[, 

miss'ou  is  be-tun. 
That  the  F.iiher's  Kiugdom  oometh,  that  His  will. 

earth  is  done, 
Mingleth  soft  thy  heart's  '  Eareka"— Peace  !  Thel 

ther  s  boon  is  won. 
God  hath  many  aims  to  compass,  many  messages « 

sen  1, 

And  his  instruments  are  fitted,  each  to  some  distiti 
tive  end  ; 

Earth  is  full  of  groaning  spirits — hearts  that  wea.^ 

galling  chain  — 
Minds,  de>igued  for  noble  uses,  bondaged  to  t 

lust  of  gain  — 
Souls,  once  beautiful  in  whiteness,  crimsoned  wi 

corruption's  stain. 
Through  earth's  wrong,  and  woe,  and  evil,  eomi 

times  seeing,  sotnetim-^s  blind, 
Ever  must  the  homeward  pathway  of  the  humt 

Christian  wind  ; 
Stooping  over  sin  and  sorrow — watching  by  t 

couch  of  pain — 
Udly  promises  outpouring,  grateful  as  the  summ 

jain, 

To  the  heart  whose  hope  had  withered  never  to  i 
vive  again. 
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k  perplexing  questions  cross  him — m^et  him  as 

he  onward  goes  ;  — 
y  a  God  of  love  and  mercy  should  permit  Life's 

ills  and  woes  ? 
y  the  goad  should  strive  and  differ  '    If  His  love 

be  over  all, 

Y  the  guiltless  and  the  guilty  by  the  same  dread 
stroke  should  fall  ? 

7  the  haughty  arm  of  power  should  me;^k  inno- 
cence enthrall  ? 

y  with  Joy  is  sorrow  walking,  hand  in  hani  and 

side  by  side, 
ping  not  the  sad  and  lowly— breaking  in  on 

str-ngth  and  pridn  ? 
f  and   IJladness  touch  each  other — piss  each 

other  in  the  street — 
7  should  trains  of  sable  mourners  young  and 

happy  lorers  meet, 
lling  on  their  lips  the  whisper,      Life  is  good, 

and  Lo^e  U  aweet  I*' 

he  earnest  soul  advances,  st-p  by  ntep,  to  higher 
ground, 

pie  Faith  and  steady  Patience  slowly  bring  the 

answers  round  ; 
u  it  maves  serenely  forwird,   trusting  lest  to 

Reason's  span, 
sfled  with  Faith's  revealiuijs  of  a  broad  paternal 

plan. 

icb  by  mutual  dnpeudencH,  fraternizes  man  and 
man. 

r  n  KsistencH  on«  is  sailing,  by  fair  bret'zes  borne 
along, 

ling  on  Life's  solemn  voyage,  evermore  a  merry 
song  ; 

at,  to  him,  is  that  wrapt  thinker— wearing  out 

the  nigbt  in  toil, 
aning,  for  t!.ie  thankless  Future,  from  the  Pasta 

golden  spoil, 
an  idle,  useless  dreamer,  but  a  cumberer  of  the 

soil  ? 

we  these  c in  uev^^r  mingle  ?— soon  the  student's 
cheek  shill  p  vie, 

1  the  o'ertaskel  brain  shall  Wt-ary,  anl  the  soul- 
lit  eye  shall  fail  ; 

lose  bright  face  his  sick  room  lighteth,  ^th 
hope's  ianguage  all  aglow  ? 

lose  kind  hand  the  hair  is  smoothing  backward 
from  his  burning  brow  ? 
his  careless -hearted  neighbor  is    gentle  brother 
now. 

>re  a  proud  man  coldly  g^zes  on  a  meek,  for- 
giving face  ! 

■e  he  loved  her — but  ambition  crept  into  affec- 
tion's place  ; 

m  her  Christian  garb  unspotted,  turns  he  now 
his  sco'nful  eye, 

;  on  his  last  lowly  pillow,  when  the  great  man 
comes  to  lie, 

will  long  to  hear  the  rustle  of  her  white  robe 
passing  by. 

us  are  God's  ways  vindicated  ;  and  at  length  we 
slowly  gain, 

oar  needs  dispel  our  blindness,  some  faint  glimp- 
ses of  the  chain 

lich  connects  the  Earth  with  Heaven,  Right  with 
Wrong  and  Good  with  III — 

iks  in  one  harmonious  movement,  slowly  learn 
we  to  fulfill, 

r  appointed  march  in  concert  with  His  manifested 
wiU.  H.  L. 

Philadelphia^  Wth  month  2Sth,  1848. 


SOCIAL  GATIIERINC4S. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  could  we  trace  how  far 
the  desire  for  social  enjoyment  is  satisfied,  and 
its  anticipations  realizeil,  by  the  various  ap- 
pliances used  to  produce  it.  It  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  the  pleasure  thus  sought  is 
not  found  in  proportion  to  the  decree  of 
trouble,  time  and  expense  lavished  upon  the 
complicated  efF<)rts  so  frequently  used  to  at- 
tain it.  Most  of  those  who  have  frequented, 
for  a  few  seasons,  the  large  assemblies  and 
fashionable  parties  s  .  much  relied  on  to  pro- 
duce social  intercourse,  are  ready  to  admit 
that  their  results  in  enhancing  social  happi- 
ness are  very  small.  The  anticipations  have 
been  bright  and  the  preparations  elaborate, 
but  io  some  mysterious  way,  as  the  excite- 
ment which  they  at  first  produce  subsides,  in- 
sipidity seems  to  creep  over  them,  and  weari- 
ness takes  t!ie  place  of  the  gratification  ex- 
pected. >Sa  frequently  is  this  the  case,  and  so 
commonly  is  it  admitted,  that  other  and  en- 
tirely different  pleas  are  put  in  for  their  con- 
tinuance. To  preserve  connection?,  to  ex- 
tend business,  to  obtain  influence,  or  to  further 
matrirnonial  schemes  and  establishment,  are 
often  the  real  motives  for  giving  and  attend- 
ing crowded  assemblies  from  which  the  in- 
terest and  excitement  have  all  died  out.  So- 
cial organizations,  like  many  others,  do  not 
grow  with  the  growth  of  humanity,  and  there- 
fore, though  at  first  meeting  a  real  want,  and 
supplying  a  real  need,  they  ar  last  become 
inoperative  and  defeat  their  own  ends  ;  while 
persons  clinging  to  the  old  forms,  and  yet 
feeling  their  inutility  for  their  original  pur- 
pose, try  to  make  them  conducive  to  entirely 
different  objects.  The  primary  ends  of  all 
social  gatherings  are  to  increase  human  sym- 
pathy and  to  bring  persons  together  in  pleas- 
urable intercourse,  but  where  they  prove  by 
their  failure  that  they  need  reorganization 
we  are  apt  to  forget  their  spirit  in  their  forms, 
and  to  increase  their  cumbrous  appliances 
with  far  difl^erent  ends  in  view. 

This  disappointment  as  to  social  enjoyment 
is  usually  found  to  ensue  in  proportion  to  the 
artificiality  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
sought.  Pleasure  of  all  kinds  is  somewhat 
shy  of  direct  pursuit,  and  the  higher  the  na- 
ture of  the  enjoyment,  the  less  dependent  it 
is  upon  factitious  accessories.  There  are  a 
few  external  necessities  to  perfect  social  in- 
tercourse, but  these  are  so  simple  and  easily 
obtained,  that  people  cannot  believe  that 
they  are  sufficient.  Emerson  says  :  "  What 
a  train  of  means  to  secure  a  little  conversa- 
tion !  This  palace  of  brick  and  stone,  these 
servants,  this  kitchen,  these  stables,  horses 
and  equipage,  this  bank-stock  and  file  of 
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mortgages,  country  hous^e,  atul  cottage  by  the 
water  sidt^ — all  tor  n  little  con ver.salion,  Ingh, 
clear  and  spiritual  I  Could  it  not  be  hud 
well  by  beggers  on  the  highway?  No.  All 
these  tilings  come  from  successive  efforts  lo 
remove  frictirui  from  the  wheels  of  life  and  to 
^ive  opportunity.  Conversation,  character, 
were  the  avowed  ends;  wealth  was  good  as 
it  appeaseti  tlie  animal  cravii)g>,  cured  the 
smoky  chituney,  silenced  the  creaking  door, 
brought  fricnils  together,  in  a  warm  and  quiet 
room.  .  .  .  But  in  the  •^xerlion  necessary 
to  remove  inconveniences,  the  main  attention 
has  been  diverted  to  ib.is  object,  the  old  aims 
have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  to  remove  fric- 
tion has  come  to  be  the  end  "  The  chief 
cau^e  why  there  is  not  more  social  enjoyment, 
is  that  men  and  women  are  so  deeply  en- 
gaged in  preserving  c(m ventionalities,  in  se- 
curing non  essentials,  that  they  forget  the  | 
great  essentials  of  all  truly  enjoyable  social 
intercourse.  The  chief  of  .these  is  symjjalhy. 
Without  some  measure  of  this,  on  S{)me  mu- 
tual point  of  interest,  no  contact  of  persons 
can  produce  enjoyment.  How  little  then 
can  be  expected  from  heterogeneous  assem- 
blages, made  up  of  many  who  are  utter 
strangers,  and  whose  tastes  and  interests  all 
lie  in  varying  directions.  A  small  gathering 
of  friends,  most  of  whom  are  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with  each  other,  (.r  at  least  have 
a  mutual  interest  on  some  sui»ject  ■which  may 
form  the  chief  attraction  of  the  hours  spent 
together,  will  contain  nioreoithe  elements  of  j 
real  enjoy  (nei»t  than  ail  the  showy,  expensive, 
^'everi^h  assemblages  that  were  ever  crowded 
together  in  heated  rooms,  with  no  higher 
mutual  aim  than  to  vie  witli  e:ich  oilier  \n 
costly  attire  and  to  exchan-^e  conventional 
forms  of  etiquette. 

It  is  object/'d  by  some,  whose  mfans  are 
unequal  to  lavish  expenditure,  and  wl.'o  yet 
desire  to  be  hospitable  and  social,  that  circles 
thus  limited  in  number  to  those  of  similar 
tastes  and  sympathies  must  be  multiplied  in  , 
order  to  embrace  nil  the  ir  acquaiutances,  and  | 
would  thus  entail  expenses  they  could  not 
rightly  afford.  Leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  fact  that  few  of  us  would  suffer  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  our  assf)ciates,  this  objeo 
tion  would  lose  all  its  weight  could  we  suffi- 
ciently free  ourselves  from  social  convention- 
alities to  make  our  prcj)arations  for  such 
gatherings  simple  and  inexpensive.  If  half 
the  time  and  thought  now  i^iven  to  providinjr 
luxurious  refresh tnenls,  or  unexceptionable 
toilets,  were  spent  upon  providing  ample 
means  of  pleasing  and  enlivening  the  guests 
by  some  subject  of  mutual  attraction  and 
sym])iihy,  the  real  enjoyment  that  would 
eusui!  would  be  incomparably  greater.  A  few 
might  wonder,  and  the  superficial  lovers  of 


fashion  might  drop  off,  but  most  of  those  wi  f'"'' 
partook  of  such  higher  re;^reaii(Ui  would  i  fr" 
joice  in  the  change,  and  thank  those  who  fiij 
broke  through  the  ice  of  social  conventio 
ality,  and    set    the  example  of  conductir 
social  gatherings  upon  a  higher  plane,  and 
aiming,  through  them,  to  cultivate  the  rei 
sympathy  of  heart   and  union  of  purpo 
which   couflitute  the  foundations  of  soci 

happine-^s. — Public  Ledger.  vy'^ 

lilt 

Li^;t  not  bigotry  or  party  zeal  be  so  muc 
as  once  rjamed  amongst  you.    Our  Lord  wC 
a  straoger  to  it.    Whosoever  did  the  wi 
his  Father,  the  same  was  his  brother,  hi '^'f 
sister,  his   mother.    Wherever  he  saw  tl 
marks  of  true  faith,  though  in  a  centuri(' 
Syrophenician,  who  were  aliens  to  the  cor 
mon wealth  of  Israel,  and   strangers  to  tl 
covenant  of  j)romise,  how  did  he  publish  at 
commend  it  !    .     ...    Why  should  not  tl 
children  cf  God, 
differences,  unitt 


notwithstanding  their  litt 

common    in  teref!' 


in  one 


against  s[)iritual  wickedness  in  high  piac 
—  Geo  rg  e  Wh  it  field. 


et 


The  Beauty  of  Winter. — Winter  sen 
nery  has  charms  of  its  own,  that  yield  to  n**^ 
other  seaiou.  On  a  clear  winter  day,  th 
landscape  often  has  a  depth  of  coloring  sue 
as  no  other  time  of  the  year  affords.  An  ir 
describably  soft  and  tender  atmosphere  resi 
upon  the  earth,  through  which  glows  the  dee  ^ 
purple  and  blue  of  the  distant  hills.  Th 
whiteness  of  the  snow  gives  to  the  scene  a  c( 
lestial  purity,  a  suggestion  of  heavenly  thiuj. 

There   is  abundant  beauty,  too,  of  l' 
minuter  kind.    What  is  more  delicate  a- 
exquisite  than  the  tracery  of  the  bare  tr. 
lo{iS  relieved  against  the  sky?    And  evt> 
snow  storm  works  a  myriad  miracles  of  daio 
architecture.    It  clothes  the  black  spruct 
with  a  hundred  feathery  plumes.    It  hider 
every  unsightly  object  with  a  soft  white  man' 
tie.    Under  its  touch,  in  a  single  hour,  t!i 
wliole  earth  is  transformed,  and  mas({uerade! ' 
in  every  variety  of  beautiful  and  gro'.esqii'''^^ 
apparel.    Then,  as  by  ihe  quick  changes  oi' 
magician,  comes  a  sudden  shower  or  th.; 
and  again  a  frost,  and  the  sun  rises  upon 
world  clothed  in  diamonds. 

But  the  deepest  charm  which  Nature  ha:|' 
in  w  inter  is  that  which  night  brings  forth  i 
The  earth  is  not  more  unlike  in  summer  anti 
winter  than  are  the  heavens.    Compare  thn 
melh)W  glory  with  which  the  harvest  moor! 
floods  the  earth,  with  the  cold  bright  light  o. 
the  far  off  moon  of  winter.    And  the  winteif 
stars, — what  sight  that  is  given  to  man  S( 
stirs  his  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  so  movef 
him  to  rejoice,  and  reverence,  and  adore? 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  severity  anOi 
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;?riiiiess  of  winter,  the  moods  which  Nature 
t:p;eols  are  higher  and  ruore  heroic  than  the 
iltier  seasons  inspire.  When  the  earth 
rounds  with  every  fruitful  thing,  when  the 
irni  air  wraps  us,  and  the  wind  breathes 
ntly  uf)()n  us,  ihe  sense  of  these  things  brings 
eat  <ifclight.    But  v\  hen  the  blood  quickens 

resist  the  cold,  and  bound  in  frost  and  snow 
e  earth  seems  under  the  power  of  some 
ightier  influence  than  those  whicii  minis  er 

the  physical  man,  then  we  seem  to  cou^e 
mv  info  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  One. 
it  one  stand  in  the  forest  at  night,  when  the 
ound  is  white  about  his  leet,  and  look  up 
rougl'i  the  network  of  the  great  branches, 

the  stars  blazing  from  their  infinite  dis- 
nee,  and  listen  to  the  mysterious  voices  of 
e  uijid,  and  he  may  well  feel  himself  within 
e  courts  of  God. —  Chridian  Union. 

FnouDE,  in  an  essay,  says,  "  Many  a 
iL(l»ed  sermons  have  I  heard  in  England, 
any  a  <lissertation  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
ith,  on  the  Divine  mission  of  the  clergy,  on 
K>stolic  successiv'tn,  on  bishops,  and  justifica- 
)n,  and  the  theory  of  good  works,  and  ver- 
l  inspir:uit)n,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ents  ;  but  never  during  tlsese  thirty  v/onder- 
1  years,  riever  one  that  I  can  recollect  on 
minon  honesty,  or  those  primitive  com 
andme-Us,  'Thou  shalt  not  lie,  and  Thou 
ait  not  steal.'  " 

OLD  LIFE  IN  THE  SEA  OF  TO-DAY. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Professor  Agas- 
;  10  Professor  Pierce  is  published,  embody- 
g  iiescri[)tious  of  the  types  of  auirdal  life  <if 
e  df  ep  ^-eas,  as  th;  y  are  revealed  by  the 
■St  (hedgings  of  the  Ha^sler  expedition.  To 
certain  excent  they  confirm  the  predicrfons 
uch  Pr.dessor  Agassiz  made  before  embark- 
o;  on  the  expedition,  as  to  the  character  of 
e  discoveries  which  VvMuld  l)e  made.  Ani- 
als  tia'v'e  been  brought  up  which  represent 
ssii  forms  of  great  antiquity,  many  of  spe- 
3S  which  were  not  before  known  to  exist  in 
e  recent  and  nearly  recent  eras.  Among 
em  are  the  echinoderras  of  the  genus  Mi- 
astes,  of  which  no  s;  ecies  is  known  to  have 
listed  during  the  tertiary  era,  and  no  living 
ecies  had  as  yet  been  made  known.  "  You 
ay  therefore  imagine  my  surprise,"  says 
rofessor  Agassiz,  with  an  air  of  exultation, 
vhen  ihe  dredge  first  yielded  three  specimens 
'  a  small  species  of  that  particular  group 
the  genus  which  is  most  extensively  rep 
sen  ted  in  the  upper  cretaceous  beds."  An 
her  genus  is  the  pleurotomaria,  of  which 
l-tween  400  and  500  fossil  species  have  been 
■  vered.  The  first  occur  in  the  siluriao 
sits,  are  especially  numerous  in  the  car- 
iferous  and  Jurassic  formations,  and  are 


very  abundant  in  the  limestones  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  One  living  specimen  of  this  genus 
was  discovered  about  ten  years  ago,  but  noth- 
ing was  known  of  it,  except  the  specific 
cL-aracteristics  of  the  shell.  This  genus  was 
dredged  off  Barbadoes,  and  kept  alive  for 
twenty-four  hours,  during  which  i\me  it  ex- 
panded and  showed  its  remarkable  qualities. 
Profe?sor  Agassiz  pronounces  it  the  type  of 
a  distinct  family,  "  utterly  difl'erent  from  the 
other  mollutks  with  which  it  has  thus  far 
been  at-sociated."  Sponges  have  been  dis- 
covered identical  with  cretaceous  and  Jurassic 
fossils. 

The  most  interesting  discovery  is  that  of  a 
crinoid,  a  specimen  of  which  was  kept  alive 
ten  01  twelve  hours.  It  gave  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  its  habits,  which  was 
well  improved.  The  description,  however, 
is  too  detailed  to  be  of  interest  to  any  but  a 
student  in  this  specialty.  Of  it  Professor 
Agassiz  says :  "  It  was  a  very  impressive 
sight  for  me  to  watch  the  movements  of  this 
creature,  for  it  told  not  of  its  own  ways  onlv, 
but  at  ihe  same  time  afforded  a  glimpse  into 
the  countless  ages  of  the  past,  when  these 
crinoids,so  rare  and  so  rarely  seen  nowadays, 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  animal 
kin^'dom.  I  could  see,  without  great  effort  of 
the  imagination,  the  shoal  of  .Lockport  teem- 
ing with  the  many  genera  of  crinoids  which 
the  geologists  of  New  York  have  rescued 
from  that  prolific  siluriau  deposit,  or  recall 
the  formations  of  my  native  country,  in  the 
hillsides  of  which,  also  among  fossils  indi- 
cating shoal- water  deposits,  other  crinoids 
abound,  resembling  still  more  closely  those 
we  find  in  these  waters." 

All  who  have  observed  (he  fossil  remains 
of  these  animals — among  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  mysterious  of  ancient  creatures 
— 80  abundant,  in  almost  every  limestone,  or 
who  have  admired  the  polished  slabs  of  lime- 
stones which  are  niade  entirely  of  their  re- 
mains, will  enter  into  the  spirit  with  which  the 
Professor  speaks. 

An  important  point  in  the  scientific  bear- 
ing of  these  discoveries  is  that  th^se  animals, 
now  found  in  deep  seas,  are  the  types  v/hich 
in  former  periods  lived  in  shallow  seas.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  accounts  for  this  apparent 
discrepancy  by  the  difference  in  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  was  formerly  much  greater 
than  it  is  nov/..  Consequently  the  creatures 
have  to  go  under  greater  depths  of  water  to 
obtain  the  conditions  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed nearer  the  surface. —  The  Methodist. 


The  thoughts  which  we  harbor  within  us, 
and  which  go  out  through  the  dcors  of  our 
mouths  and  our  hands,  determine  our  real 
characters. 
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For  Friends'  iDtelliKencer. 
RKVIKW  OF  THE  WEATIIEF, ,  KTC- 


SK*  o.\l>  MONTH. 


1871. 


187*2. 


Rain  during'  8ome  portion  of 

the  24  hours  ^ 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day....' 
Snow.includ'g  verjs  light  fall.-!] 

(^'loiidy,  without  .storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  arceptod 


THMPKKATL'rCKS.  R  UK  KTHfi, 

KTC. 


;33.02  (ii-f 

154.  or.  " 

ll:-{.00  " 
I.IS  iu. 


1942 


Meau    temperature    of  2i! 

rao.,  per  P<  nna.  Hospital, {83. 93  deg, 
Highest  point  attained duriugj 

month  iSO.OO  " 

Lowest  do.  do.  do.  7.50  " 
Raix  during  the  month,  do.i  3.08  in. 
Dkath-s  durinsr  the  month,' 

being  for  4  current  weeks, 

for  eac'a  year  |  llb7 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  2 

month  for  the  pastf/v^/j/  tfiree  years...  30.82  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  thati 

entire  period,  (L^57)  '41.03  «♦ 

Lowest  mean  of  temperaturo  during  thatj 

entire  period,  ( 1 8 1  5-1 838'^  ,24.00  " 

wi.vTER  tp:mpf.ra.tures.  I 
Mean  temperature  of  the  tliree  winterj 

months  of  1870  and  1871   .*  133.58 


Mean  do 


do 


do     1870  and  1872|31..^)() 


Average  of  the  winter  temperatures  for 
the  past  ciglily  ^(  o  years  81.50 

Highe-it  winter  mean  ocrurring  during^ 
that  entire  period,  ]827,  "28i'sc  J  850. '5  f,l38.33 

Lowest  winter  mean  oicurring  during' 
that  entire  perio'l,  1811,  '1 5  &  1 83r) '3(;,;26.6f! 


.Several  unu-ual  traUs  maik  the  month  and  the 
winter  just  cl  sed.  For  the  former,  notice  only 
days  on  which  rain  fell— only yb?</-  "cloudy  without 
storms,''  with  ^ixt^en  clear  days.  For  th'*  latter,  the 
very  si  ght  variation  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
three  months  comptising  it,  viz:  Tunljth  month, 
33.02  deg.;  First,  30.83  deg.,  and  for  Seron(1,W.K) 
deg.,  while  the  mean  of  the  Season  closed,  it  will 
eeen,  varies  but  a  very  flight  fiactirn  of  a  'legree 
from  the  average  winter  tn'^an  for  the  past  eighty- 
two  years. 

On  the  evenings  of  the  3d  and  4th  there  were 
magnifioent  displays  of  the  aurora  in  the  aouth  and 
soiiiknist,  as  splendid  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
north.  The  snow  of  the  .'!d  gave  some  sleighing  for 
two  dayn  During  the  entire  Mii.ter,  thri  ling  ac- 
counts have  reached  us  cf  the  efl'ects  of  the  terrible 
storms  out  Wt st.  These  have  involved  much  per- 
sonat  suffering  accompanied  with  great  loss  of  life. 
On  the  of  the  month,  it  was  stated  that  nine 
passenger  trail  s  and  about  one  thousand  cars  of 
'rcight  are  detained  by  the  blockade  ;"  chronicling 
at  the  same  time  another  snow  storm  at  Omaha. 
The  suiftrings  of  the  pa?sei>gerd  were  unparalled  in 
the  history  of  railway  travel.  .J.  M,  Kij.ts. 

Ph  iladdpliia,  Tin kJ  month,  l.w,  1^72. 

I  T  K  M  S . 

Thk  drst  written  npw3  from  the  Kngli.^h  iJ)lipae 


[  Expedition,  ref  p«cting  the  eclipse  itself,  has  jut  a] 
I  peared  in  a  communitiation  in  Natnrr,  fiom  J.  I 
I  Lockyer.    He  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  thl 
corona  : 

*'  It  was  {3  beautiful  as  it  is  po3^ible  to  imagii 
anything  to  be.  Strangely  wt-ird  and  uneaithly  di<i 
look,  th-^t  strange  sign  iu  the  heavens  !  What  ioi 
pre.t^sed  me  mo.-.t  about  it,  in  my  momentary  glauoii 
was  its  streni'y.  There  was  nolhiog  awful  about  i 
or  the  landscape  generally  ;  for  the  a'r  was  drj 
and  there  was  not  a  cloud.  Heuce  there  were  i 
ghastly  etrecis,  due  generally  to  the  monochromafi 
lights  which  chase  each  other  over  the  gloomy  eartl 
no  yellow  clouds,  to  seas  of  blood — tiin  grnat  India 
Ocean  almost  bathed  cur  feet — no  deatli  shade 
CMSt  on  the  faces  of  men.  The  whole  eclips-  w> 
cent**red  in  the  corona,  and  there  it  was  of  the  y  ui 
est  silvery  whiteness.  I  did  not  want  to  see  th 
prominences  then,  and  I  did  not  see  t'lem.  I  sa* 
nothing  but  the  star  like  decoration,  with  its  raj 
arranged  almost  sy mmeti icall • ,  three  above  au' 
three  below,  two  d:xrk  spaces  or  rifts  at  the  ex 
trem  ties  of  a  horizontal  diameter.  The  rays  wei 
built  up  of  innumerable  bright  lines  of  <  iff-reo 
lengths,  with  more  or  less  diark  spaces  between 
Near  the  sun  this  stiuctnre  was  lost  in  ih»  bright 
ress  of  the  central  ring.  Thousands  of  interlacin| 
filaments,  varying  in  intensity,  were  visible 
fact,  I  saw  an  extension  of  the  prominence  mateii 
This  died  out  somewhat  suddenly,  some  five  or 
minutes  fiom  the  sun,  and  then  there  was  iiothin 
the  rays,  so  difinite  to  the  eye  had,  I  supposed.  b» 
drawn  into  nothingness  by  the  power  of  the  te 
scope.  But  the  great  fact  was  this,  thai  close 
the  sun,  or  even  five  or  six  minutes  away  frt  m  l{ 
sun,  tliere  was  nothing  like  a  ray,  or  any  trace 
any  radical  structure,  whatfVerto  be  seen.  Wb 
these  observations  were  going  on  the  eclipse  ler 
nated  for  the  others,  but  not  for  me.  For  nea 
tliree  miorites  did  the  coronal  structure  impr^ 
srif  on  my  retina,  until  at  last  it  faded  away  in  ll 
rapidly- increasing  f-unlight." — Exchanc/e  Paper. 

The  commonly  received  theory  that  mist,  fi 
clouds,  e  c  ,  are  comprised  of  minute  w^t-^ry  ves  c 
is  opposed  by  J    Kober,  in  Poggendortf  s  .!r.;<'j/| 
(frr  Phjisil  uiid  Chfrnte.    In  his  article  he  r*>\"ie 
the  statements  of  a  large  number  of  ]ihjsicists  w| 
hold  this  view  and  cites  experiment.^  tendicK 
show  tliat  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  nu^fie 
not  take  a  vericular  form.    According  to  his  cpi 
ion,  clouds  consist  of  larger  or  smaller  sol  d  dioj 
These  dro|'S  of  water,  floating  about,  become  co' 
ered  with  a  protective  layer  of  vapor,  an<l,  thus  «l 
veloped,  often  form  conglomerations.    Their  falliflfHo 
is  only  prevented  by  ascending  currents  or  layejs 
air,  until,  by  further  accumulation,  they  detc»-M'd 
rain. 


Attention  is  called  by  the  Ai<  c/iani'S^  Mutjaziite 
to  the  fact  that  anchors  of  ships  moored  in  the 
cinity  of  the  Guauo  Islands  frequently  brii  g  up  gj 
ano  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    This  fact  is  qu 
at  variance  wiih  the  universally  received  expia 
tion  of  bird  origin  for  the  d-^posi  s,  nnle  s  th»-re  h 
be<-n  a  general  subsidence  of  the  land  ;  whei>, 
turn,  the  dep(>sits  become  too  vf  st  to  be  accoun 
for  by  this  theory.    More  likely  these  deposits 
the  Chincba  Islands,  which  in  some  places  are  u 
ward  of  one  hundred  feet  thick,  have  be-n  rai 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  where  far  more  exten 
sive  deposits  still  remain,  and  liavebeec  lornit--*  bj 
long  continued  accumulations  of  the  remains  of  .it 
in.als  and  plants,  those  of  the  islands  chiefly,  aih 
thufj.-'  of  the  ?ea,  wholly  of  marine  orig'n. 
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Fron  "Early  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Friends." 
BY  KICHAKD  S.   FERGUSON,   M.  A. 
FRANCIS  HOWGILL. 

Francis  Howgill,  of  Todthoroe,  near  Gray- 
5g,  was  a  Westmorland  man,  educated  at 
16  of  the  universities,  and  became  a  minister 

the  Church  of  England  ;  but  being  dis 
tisfied  with  its  doctrines,  he  bscame  first  an 
dependent  preacher,  and  afterwards  an 
nabaptist.  In  1652  he  met  George  Foj  at 
dbergh  fair,  where  Fox  was  preaching  in 
e  church  yard.  In  the  controversy  that 
lowed  Fox's  discourse,  Howgill  took  part 
d  sided  with  Fox,  advocating  that  he 
ould  have  a  fair  hearing.  On  the  Sunday 
Jowing,  Howgill  preached  in  the  chapel  at 
rbank,  in  Westmorland,  to  a  crowded 
dience,  but  delivered  only  a  short  sermon, 
ving  a  vivid  preseutimenl  in  his  mind  that 
>x  would  come  and  preach  there.  Fox  did 
lae,  declined  to  use  Howgill's  pulpit,  but 

ached  for  three  hours  from  a  rock  near 
3  chapel,  to  an  audience  of  over  a  thousand 
3ple.    Francis  Howgill  and  John  Audland, 

0  an  Independent  preacher,  were  both 
avinced,  and,  in  pursuance  of  their  con- 
tions,  returned  the  money  they  had  received 

preaching,  to  the  parish  of  Bolton  in 
ncashire.  The  priests  and  mag'!str:ite?!, 
h  whom  Howgill  had  been  popular,  were 
ch  disgusted  at  his  conversion,  and  put 

1  to  prison,  "  He  was  locked  up  in  a 
ty  place  at  Appleby,  in  Westmorland,  and 


kept  there  a»  prisoner  for  some  time."  He 
afterwards    in    1654,   accompanied  Justice 
Pearson,  and  Edward  Burrough  to  London, 
and  also  to  Ireland  and  Bristol,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  preachers  of  this  Society  in  Lon- 
don, and  officiated  at  the  very  first  meeting 
the  Society  ever  held  there  ;  it  took  place  at 
the  house  of  one  Robert  Dring,  in  Watling 
Street.    Like  Burrough,  to  whom  we  shall 
come  presently,  he  also  addressed  letters  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  complaining  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  members  of  the  Society  were 
subjected.     Little  is   known  of  Howgill's 
doings  between  1656  and  1668  ;  but  he  was 
travelling  in  the  south  of  England  as  a 
preacher,  and  at  Bristol,  which  he  visited  in 
company  with  John  Camm,  his  preaching  was 
the  occasion  of  great  riots.    On  returning  to 
his  own  neighborhood,  in  1663,  while  in  the 
Market-place  of  Kendal,  he  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  justices,  who  were  holding 
a  court  in  a  tavern.    They  tendered  him  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ;  and,  as  he  refused  to  take 
it,  they  committed  him  to  Appleby  gaol.  At 
Appleby,  the  judges  of  assize  also  tendered 
him  the  same  oath,  and  ordered  him  to  be  in- 
dicted at  the  next  assizes,  but  offered  to  release 
him  meanwhile  on  his  giving  bond  for  good 
behavior  ;  this  he  refused  to  do.    During  this 
imprisonment  a  curious  incident  happened. 
Howgill  was  allowed  by  the  magistrates  to  go 
home  to  Grayrigg,  on  private  affairs,  for  a  few 
days.     He  called  on  Justice   Duckett.  of 
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Grayiigc  Hall,  wlio  expressed  surprise  at 
seeing  him.  "  What  is  your  will  now,  Fran- 
cis ?  I  thought  you  bad  been  in  Appleby 
gaol."  '*  No,  I  am  not ;  but  I  have  come 
with  a  nle^!^age  from  the  Lord.  Thou  hast 
persecuted  the  L  -rd's  peo  ple;  but  His  hand 
is  now  against  thee,  and  He  will  send  a  blast 
upon  all  that  thou  hast;  and  thy  name  shall 
rot  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  thy  dwelling 
shall  become  desolate,  and  an  habitation  for 
owls  and  jackdaws."  This  prediction  was 
fulfilled.  All  Diickett's  children  died  without 
issue,  and  his  daughter  begged  her  bread  from 
door  to  door.  Grayrigg  Hall  was  dismantled 
by  the  Lowthers,  and  was,  in  1770,  a  total 
ruin.  A  farm  house  has  now  been  })uilt  on 
its  site. 

At  the  Appleby  assize-,  in  March,  Howgill 
appeared  before  Judges  Twysden  and  Turner, 
who  were  supported  on  the  bench  by  Sir 
Philip  Musgrave,  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  and 
Sir  John  Lowther.  Musgrave  appears  to 
have  been  the  great  instigator  of  the  proceed- 
ings agaiust  Howgill  ;  v.'hile  Fleming,  who 
was  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  his  day,  had 
come  prepared  with  an  indictment  ready 
drawn  against  him  for  holding  illegal  meet 
ings.  The  tw^o  judges  were  anxious  to  deal 
mildly  with  the  prisoner,  and  would  have  let 
him  go  untried,  ;f  he  would  only  enter  into 
a  bond  for  his  good  behavior  ;  this  he  declined, 
though  the  judges  pressed  him  much,  and 
gave  him  to  the  end  of  the  assizes  to  consider. 
Musgrave,  Fleming,  (so  severe  a  persecutor  of 
Friends  that  one  who  died  at  Lancaster  was 
carried  round  the  country  with  an  inscription 
on  liis  coffic),  "  Persecuted  by  Daniel  Fleming 
until  death,")  and  Lowther,  urged  severity ; 
but  the  judges,  with  a  moderation  which 
Howgill,  in  liis  defence,  admitted,  were  very 
loth  to  commit  him  back  to  prison  ;  linaliy, 
they  were  overruled,  and  did  so,  leaving  him 
untried  until  next  August.  The  justices,  thus 
baffled  in  their  wish  to  get  a  heavy  sentence 
passed  on  him,  kept  him  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  no  one  got  speech  of  him,  except 
without  the  gaoler's  knowledge.  In  August, 
Judge  Turner  attended  the  assizes  again,  and 
Howgill  was  put  on  his  trial.  The  judge  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  anxious  as  possible  to 
to  have  deaU  mercifully  with  him ;  but 
the  prisoner  would  not  3ield  at  all  to  laws 
which  he  deemed  unrighteous.  He  was  found 
guilty  of  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and 
the  judge,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  heard,  sentenced  him  thus  : — 
'*  You  are  put  out  of  the  King's  protection 
and  the  benefit  of  the  law  ;  your  lands  are 
confiscated  to  the  King  during  your  life,  and 
your  goods  and  chattels  for  ever,  and  you  to 
be  prisoner  during  your  life."  Even  after 
passing  sentence,  the  judge  held  out  strong 


hopes  of  mercy  ;   but  Howgill  \Yould  v 
make  the  sligh  e^t  concession  to  obtain  it,  ar. 
so  his  sentence  was  carried  out.    During  h 
imprisonment  he  wrote  several  things;  }>a 
ticularly  a  treatise  against  oaths.    He  died  i 
Appleby  gac)],  in  1  G()8,  after  an  impnsonmci 
of  about  five  years.     He  was  married,  an 
left  a  son  and  several    daughters,  to  tl. 
Y0unae-.t  of  whom,  Al>igaii,  he  wrote  fro 
x\ppleby  gaol  a  long  letter  of  advice  anio 
counsel,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Sewell's  Hi  ' 
tory  of  the  Friends.     Howgill  was  accm 
panied  on  some  of  his  travels  by  Edwoi 
Burrough. 


XCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  Tv  KSTERN 
COUKTRY  IN  1820-21. 


BY  Alios  PEASLE^. 
(Ci  n'inupd  from  puge  5.) 

After  meeting  rode  twenty  miles  to 
liam  Hall's.    Fil'th-day  attended  Middletov, 
meeting,  Sixth-day  Fttirfield,  in  both  of  whic 
ability  was  graciously  given  to  stir  up  tlP 
pure  mind.     Seventh-day  attended  Carm 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Elk  Run,  and  tl 
apostle's  language  arose,  *'  Leaving  the  thin] 
that  aie  behind,  I  press  toward  the  mark  fM^, 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Chri  '^'^ 
Jesus,"  showing  the  excelleiit  exanjple  whici'^f 
we,  as  a  people,  had  adopted  in  professic'*^^ 
and  no  doubt  in  reality,  as  respects  the  hu 
ing  the  things  that  are  behind,  that  is,  i 
ceremonies,  types  and  shadows,  and  all  thin 
in  religion  inferior  to  the  Gospel  of  Chris 
but  how  far  we  liave  individually  pressed  tl 
ward  the  mark  of  the  prize,  the  Gospel  priz 
is  a  thing  that  is  to  be  felt  after.    It  was 
solemn  awakening  time,  not  ensily  to  be  fo 
gotten.    Lodged  at  Isaac  James',  with  who 
dear  iamily  we  had  a  most  precious  oppo 
tunity,  and  on  First-day  had  a  meeting  , 
Columbiana,  when  the  Lord  gave  us  the  vi 
tory  over  the  Anachim  in  the  land.  Secon 
day  attended  Middietown  Monthly  Meetin 
and  renewed  ability  wss  mercifully  vouc' 
safed  to  search  Jerusalem  as  with  light<; 
candles,  and  some  hidden  abominations  wet|i[ 
testified  against.    After  meeting,  travelled 
Thomas  French's,   Kobert  French  havir 
accompanied  me  in  his  sleigh  nearly  tv 
weeks.    Third  day  attended  Goshen  meetii 
to  solid  satisfaction,  dear  Thomas  bearing  ni 
company.  Fourth-day  attended  Salem  Monti 
ly  Meeting,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Gosp 
were  largely  declared  in  the  demonstration 
the  Spirit  and  of  power.    Dined  at  Jol 
Street's,  with  whose  Iamily  we  had  a  precioi 
opportunity.    Fifth  day  was  at  New  Gard( 
Monthly  Meeting,  when  the  language  revivr 
**  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself;  th< 
shall  show  forth  my  praise,"  comparing  oi 
Israel  to  Israel  of  old,  and  I  was  enabh 
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0  sound  an  awakening  alarm  to  the  careless 
ons  and  daughters  of  Zion.  Went  home 
gain  with  our  beloved  Friends  Thomas  and 
Esther  French,  with  whose  family  we  had  a 
uiet opportunity,  and  a  foretaste  of  that  joy 
?hich  is  to  come  was  granted  to  us  as  a  brook 
y  the  way.  Taking  a  very  affectionate  leave  of 
ear  Esther  and  Thomas,  I  rode  to  Springfield 
iixth-day  and  attended  their  meeting  ;  sev- 
nth-day  Marlboro  Monthly  Meeting,  First- 
ay  Lexington  Meeting,  all  of  which  were 
imes  of  favor,  especially  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ig,  when  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
vere  held  up  as  an  example  to  his  followers, 
,nd  the  spiritual  baptism  by  which  He  finished 
,11  His  Father's  work  in  His  flesh,  was  large- 
V  opened,  and  a  solemn  time  it  was.  On 
>econd  day  rode  to  Kendal,  22  miles,  and  at- 
ended  a  meeting  appointed  at  2  o'clock  in 
he  afternoon.  The  unity  oi  the  Spirit  was 
iressingly  recommended  as  the  only  preser- 
ation  of  believers.  Third -day  rode  35  miles 
o  Abner  Lake's,  a  kind  man,  not  a  member, 
^ith  whose  family  we  had  a  religious  oppor- 
uuity  to  satisfaction.  Fourth-day  rode  to 
Tohn  Lewis',  at  Owl  Creek,  28  miles.  Ffth- 
lay  morning,  through  some  difficulty,  the 
vaters  of  several  creeks  being  so  high  as 
learly  to  swim  our  horses,  we  reached  Alum 
>eek  Monthly  Meeting,  where  I  was  led  to 
ympathize  with  the  mourners  in  Zion,  and 

0  comfort  the  heavy  hearted  in  Jerusalem, 
-vodged  at  David  Osborne's,  with  whose  fami- 
y  and  others  we  !iad  a  precious  opportunity, 
^y  companion,  Samuel  Craft,  met  me  here, 
ind  my  friend,  Thomas  French,  returned 
lorae,  in  whose  precious  company  I  had  been 
leeply  interested.  Sixth  of  the  week  and 
5econd  of  the  month  we  visited  two  sick 
Friends,  and  received  the  reward  of  peacife  and 
oy  in  breaking  a  crumb  of  Heavenly  bread 
rom  house  to  house,  aad  attended  a  little 
ueeting  at  Asa  Moser's.  Seventh-day  visited 
several  families,  and  rode  to  Horton  How- 
ird's  at  Delaware,  miles.  First  day  at- 
tended a  little  meeting  at  his  house,  and  had 

1  public  meeting  in  the  town  to  satisfaction, 
t  being  the  first  that  was  appointed  by 
Friends  in  that  place.  The  people  were  sober 
md  well  behaved.  Second-day  rode  to  Dar- 
by, 35  miles,  our  friend  Horton  Howard  bear- 
ing us  company.  Third  day  we  had  a  meet 
ing  at  Darby,  and  in  the  afternoon  one  at 
Groshen.  Fourth  day  morning  at  the  Valley, 
ind  in  the  afternoon  one  at  Cane  Creek,  all 
-)i  which  were  favored  seasons.  As  my  mind 
was  kept  low  and  humbly  dependent  on  the 
great  Teacher  of  teachers,  matter  and  utter- 
ance were  mercifully  furnished  to  my  admira- 
tion, not  only  to  rebuke  sin  in  the  gate,  but 
to  hold  forth  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  preach- 


ing deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound. 
Our  minds  were  dipped  into  sympathy  with 
the  mourners  in  Zion,  and  the  heavy  hearted 
in  Jerusalem  were  comforted.  Fifth-day 
rode  towards  Waynesville  in  Miami,  and 
lodged  at  John  Haines',  40  miles.  Sixth-day 
rode  16  miles  to  the  select  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Waynesville.  Seventh-day  came  on  the 
public  meeting,  which  was  large  and  merci- 
fully favored  by  Him  who  never  said  to  the 
wrestling  seed  of  Jacob,  "  Seek  ye  my  face  in 
vain."  First  day  attended  meeting  at  the  same 
place,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were 
opened  with  clearness  and  demonstration. 
Second-day  at  Turtle  Creek.  Third-day  at 
Springboro'.  Fourth  day  at  Sugar  Creek. 
Fifth-day  at  Clear  Creek,  all  favored  meet- 
ings, the  last  very  much  so.  The  language  of 
the  apostle  was  revived,  *'  In  this  God  mani- 
fested His  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,"  shov/iog 
that  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  the  outward  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  in  shedding  His  blood  without 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  Only  as  we  individually  experience  the 
bleeding,  suffering  Lamb  of  God,  shedding 
abroad  His  precious  blood  in  our  hearts,  which 
is  His  light,  life,  love  and  Redeeming 
power,  and  is  that,  and  all  that  can  possibly 
atone  for  sin  and  purify  the  soul,  and  thus 
the  goodness  of  God  leads  us  to  repentance, 
opening  the  understanding  to  behold  the  dear 
Lamb  of  God,  that  takes  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  coming  into  the  heart,  whose  blood 
is  a  Fountain  of  Life  set  open;  here  the 
faithful  come  to  have  their  robes  washed  and 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  It 
was  a  time  to  be  remembered. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HIS  MANTLE. 
W.     D.  ROBERTS. 

List  evening  I  saw  a  pompous  funeral  train 
conveying  to  an  appropriate  spot  for  iuter- 
ment,'the  body  of  one  who  had  held  a  proud 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  business  and  politi- 
cal world.  As  I  gazed  upon  the  mute  and 
motionless  form,  of  one  so  widely  influential, 
and  saw  it  confined  within  such  narrow  lim- 
its I  knew  that  ere  long,  he  so  exalted  in 
position,  would  be  "a  brother  to  the  insensi- 
ble clod  which  the  rude  swain  turns  with  his 
shaie  and  treads  upon,"  I  felt  with  unusual 
intensity,  the  littleness  of  pride,  the  feebleness 
of  power,  and  the  grandeur  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  charge  Gad  had  given  me,  when 
He  gave  me  life,  and  I  prayed  that  ere  the 
bridegroom  cometh,  there  may  have  gone  out 
from  me  into  other  lives,  the  holy  influences 
of  charity,  which  being  vital  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  a  burial  casket.    That  the  Christ- 
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life  emanaticg  from  mine  shall  so  hide  the 
mortal,  that  the  narrow  house  and  earthy 
form  may  not  be  seen,  but  that  bright  pictures 
of  my  victory,  of  my  crown,  of  my  fuller  and 
immortal  life  shall  stimulate  other  lives  to 
usefulness,  to  purity  and  to  love  of  Christ. 
But  tlien  I  felt  painfully  the  insignificance  of 
the  life  I  had  dedicated  to  God  ;  I  trembled 
at  the  unholy  sacrifice  I  had  placed  upon  the 
altar  of  Divine  Justice. 

This  morning  I  look  out  of  my  window  and 
see  the  blackened  earth  of  yesterday  spot 
lessly  white,  aud  the  leafless  and  apparently 
lifeless  trees  covered  with  snow, — nature's 
mantle  of  purity,  aud  there  comes  encourag- 
ingly to  ray  mental  ear  the  words,  "  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;"  and  now  while  I 
realize  that  before  the  great  judgment  seat  of 
God  my  life  will  be  as  the  tree  leafless  and 
without  fruit,  yet  I  am  calmly  assured  that 
Christ's  mantle  of  Purity  and  Love  shall  cover 
me,  and  thus  my  life  seen  through  His,  shall 
be  justified  before  a  just  God. 


The  perfect  mind  is  certainly  a  peaceful 
one,  because  there  is  no  struggle,  but  the 
peaceful  mind  is  not  necessarily  perfect.  "We 
should  even  say  that  to  be  content  with  im- 
perfection is  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  per- 
fection. Association  with  inferiors  or  like- 
minded  equals  only,  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce certainty  of  belief  and  satisfaction  in 
attainment,  and  to  these  may  be  sacrificed 
growth  in  wisdom,  truth  and  goodness. 

For  FrieDds'  Intelligencer. 
THE  DIVINE  VOICE. 

It  is  with  me  to  give  expression  to  a  few 
thoughts  which  have  occupied  my  mind,  in 
relation  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  the  mind  of  man.  When  I  look 
abroad  upon  the  universe  which  the  Creator 
has  formed,  I  behold  how  all  things  which 
He  has  made,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
obey  the  laws  of  their  existence,  from  some 
hidden  innate  and  secret  power,  which  man 
bith  called  by  various  names.  That  secret 
Power  teaches  the  little  bird  to  leave  the 
place  of  its  birth,  and  flee  away  from  the 
snows  and  cold  of  winter,  vshich  it  has  never 
known  or  felt,  and  seek  a  home  far  in  the 
south.  That  Power  guides  countless  worlds 
through  endlees  space,  and  marks  a  separate 
path  ff.)r  each.  When  I  think  of  these  things 
I  am  led  to  wonder  that  man  can  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  this  same  Power  is  planted 
in  himself,  the  noblest  of  all  the  Creator's 
works  ; — not  in  the  limited  portion  in  which 
he  sees  it  portrayed  in  the  creation  below 
bira,  but  in  a  fuller  manifestation  of  God's 


love  has  His  spirit  been  poured  out  upo 
man.    Now  how  doth  the  spirit  of  God  mai.  ,,i 
ifest  itself  to  the  mind  ?    Man  as  the  greater  ^ 
work  of  the  Creator,  has  been  endowed  wit,  pi 
reasoning  faculties  and  powers  of  mind  capj^ 
ble  of  comprehending  many  of  His  worl^i  ,^ 
and  of  distinguishing  between  that  whic:  ^ 
will  advance  or  retard  the  best  interests  , 
his  physical  being.    These  natural  eudovi  ^ 
meuts,  though  gifts  from  God,  are  not  th,^ 
direct  manifestations  of  *'  His  Spirit."    Spi  f.\ 
itual  things  are  only  known  and  compr( 
bended  by  the  spirtually  minded,  those  a(  , 
quainted    with    that  "inward    retirement,  ^ 
wherein  the  soul  forgetful  of  self  waits  upo 
God  and  receives  those  impressions  whic 
evidences,  both  outward  and  internal,  coi 
firm  with  indubitable  clearness.    And  her  \i. 
the  soul  comes  to  learn  this  voice,  agreeabl 
to  the  language  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  M 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them  an'  jn 
they  follow  me."    Though  this  voice  is  hear  f, 
and  its  intimations  learned  in  the  silence  c  fj 
all  the  imaginings  of  the  mind,  yet  there  ar<  j| 
times  when   it  speaks  with  such  force  amj^t 
power,  that  even  in  the  rush  of  life,  men  urt 
acquainted  with  its  origin  stop  to  obey  iti 
admonitions,  and  like  the  child  Samuel,  why' 
ran  to  enquire  of  Eli,  "  Didst  thou  call  me,  ^  " 
look  no  higher   than    the    outward  maB 
when  the  spirit  would  woo  them  to  a  neare 
acquaintance  with  that  Divine  life  whenc, 
flow  the  purest  streams  of  love,  and  \\ho9i  ""^ 
teachings  ennoble  man  and  bring  him  int<i  ,^ 
nearer  unison  with  the  Great  Being  thai  .* 
formed  him.    However  great  may  be  om 
attainments  in  the  things  of  this  world,  the;.^^"' 
will  not  confer  upon  us  the  power  to  hear  0:1 
comprehend  the  Divine  voice,  *'  It  is  the  pun 
in  heart  that  shall  see  God,"  and  it  is  th  i  ^ 
pure  in  heart  that  shall  know  his  voice  an* 
be  able  to  comprehend  it.    As  we  come  intu 'n 
that  condition  of  mind,  wherein   we  desiri 
above  every  other  thing,  to  be  found  occupy^  .^^ 
ing  that  station  which  it  was  designed  by  Id. 
finite  Goodiiess  we  should  fill,  and  owninj/'^ 
Him,  as  the  source  of  all,  the  mind  is  led  t* 
turn  inward  and  wait  upon  Him,  and  ther: 
learn  that  voice  and  feel  those  impression 
which  experience  confirms  to  that  mind  tliu^'^^. 
acquainted  with  waiting  upon  God.  Oh 
that  men  everywhere  would  come  to  lean  j'| 
and  obey  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Voice  ,^ 
It  would  shield  them  from  many  trials  an( 
temptations,  and  give  them  for  their  obedi 
ence  the  sweetest  of  all  rewards,  the  approva 
of  their  Heavenly  Father.    Under  this  cov 
ering  of  Divine  Grace  they  would  go  for  wan 
through  the  world,  scattering  precious  see( 
that  would  spring  up  to  the  honor  of  th<  ,  " 
Great  Husbandman.  1 
3a'  mo.  2d,  1872.         Jos.  B.  Livezey.  2 
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Have  Courage. — It  conduces  much  to  our 
ontent  if  we  pass  by  thoee  things  which  hap- 
eii  to  our  trouble,  and  consider  what  is  pleas 
ig  and  prosperous,  that  by  the  representa- 
on  of  the  better  the  worse  may  be  blotted 
at.  If  I  be  overthrown  in  my  suit  at  law, 
et  ray  house  is  left  me  still,  and  my  laud  ; 
r  I  have  a  virtuous  wife,  or  hopeful  children, 
r  kind  friends,  or  good  hopes.  If  I  have  lost 
ne  child,  it  may  be  I  have  two  or  three  still 
3ft  me.    Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it 

'  lay  be,  and  be  not  solicitous  for  the  future  ; 

'  )r  if  you  take  your  foot  from  the  present 
andiug,  and  thrust  it  forward  toward  to- 
lorrow's  event,  you  are  in  a  restless  condi- 
on ;  it  is  like  refusing  to  quench  your  pre- 
mt  thirst  by  fearing  you  shall  want  drink 
le  next  day.  If  to  morrow  you  should  want, 
our  sorrow  would  come  time  enough,  though 
ou  do  not  hasten  it ;  let  your  trouble  tarry 
11  its  own  day  comes.  Enjoy  the  blessings 
r  this  day  if  God  sends  them,  and  the  evils 
:'  it  bear  patiently  and  sweetly  ;  for  this  day 
ily  is  ours.  We  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and 
at  yet  born  to  the  morrow. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Advice  to  Boys. — "  You  are  made  to  be 
ind,  generous  and  magnanimous,"  says  Ho- 
ice  Mann.  "  If  there  is  a  boy  in  school  who 
IS  a  club  foot,  don't  let  him  know  you  ever 
,w  it.  If  there  is  a  boy  with  ragged  clothes, 
)u't  talk  about  rags  in  his  hearing.  If  there 
a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  in  the 
ay  which  does  not  require  much  running. 
■  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  to  get  his 
sson." — Apples  of  Gold. 


THR  VISIBLE  AND  THE  INVISIBLE. 

Scientific  skeptics  say  that  in  the  laws  of 
iture  there  is  manifested  no  free  overruling 
ill ;  they  regard  these  laws  as  the  expression 
■  an  irrational  necessity.  But  so,  nature 
ould  be  blind, — the  creature  of  chance 
ithout  a  plan.  But  are  not,  ou  the  con- 
ary,  the  laws  of  nature  indicative  of  a  plan 
id  object  in  the  highest  degree  ?  They  are 
ichangeable,  because  they  need  no  improve- 
ent,  because  they  are  perfect.  They  are 
jrfect,  because  the  product  of  the  most  per- 
ct  reason  and  the  highest  design.  Because 
od  is  unchangeable,  therefore,  also,  are  tbe 
ws  of  nature  unchangeable.  But  this  un- 
langeabieness  is  not  the  stillness  of  death, — 
is  the  fuloess  of  life.  Yea,  in  the  laws  of 
iture  themselves,  is  revealed  the  living  Di- 
ne Spirit,  and  the  regulations  of  the  world 
•e  the  expressions  of  His  attributes  and 
irposes.  Therefore  nature  does  not  speak  to 
i  in  the  inarticulate  language  of  irrational 
ements,  but  in  the  speech  of  Divine  wis- 
)ra.    Her  phenomena  and  laws  are  the  ex- 


pression of  an  all-wise  will,  whose  purposes 
we  revere  even  when  they  remain  hidden  from 
our  finite  understanding.  Therefore  we  are 
not  afraid  of  the  results  of  scientific  inquiries, 
that  they  will  shake  the  faith  of  God.  Super- 
ficial, not  deep,  investigations  are  dangerous 
to  religion.  The  less  the  inquirer  finds  him- 
self able  to  explain  this  world  from  nature, 
the  more  will  he  find  himself  forced  to  recog- 
nize a  supernatural  first-cause ;  the  more  un- 
satisfactory materialism  is  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  the  more  indispensable  the  be- 
lief in  spirit.  The  world  is  the  temple  of  the 
living  God  ;  God  is  the  eternal,  infinite  spirit, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  The  world 
is  a  temple  of  His  glory  and  goodness;  the 
mountains  are  the  pillars  of  His  power  ;  the 
streams  the  veins  of  life ;  the  sea  the  womb  of 
renewal ;  the  sun  the  source  of  life  ;  the  stars 
emblems  of  the  boundlessness  of  creation. 
Religion  and  reason  equally  point  to  the  be- 
lief in  the  indissoluble  union  of  God  and  the 
world,  in  which  spirit  is  the  being  of  nature — 
nature,  its  outward  form.  The  supernatural- 
ism  of  spirit  by  no  means  disturbs  the  unity 
of  the  world ;  a  visible  and  invisible  world 
belong  to  the  necessary  order  of  this  union. — 
London  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 


The  time  has  not  come  when  honest  and 
earnest  men  can  cease  to  differ  seriously  upon 
questions  of  religious  belief.  But  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  God's  children,  when  they  look  to- 
ward him  in  their  purest  and  warmest  aspi- 
rations, to  find  themselves,  through  their 
nearness  to  him,  very  near  to  each  other. — 
Christain  Union. 


Faith  in  Man. — The  doctrine  of  the  total 
depravity  of  man  confutes  itself.  If  it  is  my 
nature  to  do  what  we  call  evil,  then  it  ceases 
to  be  evil.  .  .  We  call  a  man  sinful  in  pro- 
portion as  he  lives  like  the  beasts  ;  but  if  that 
is  his  nature,  if  God  has  made  him  so,  it  ceases 
to  be  sin.  .  .  There  is  needed  within  the  na- 
ture a  principle  or  a  possibility  of  goodness 
to  make  sin  possible. 

If  we  leave  our  theories,  and  look  at  the 
world  as  it  is,  we  find  good  and  evil  side  by 
side,  we  find  even  the  germs  of  good  and  evil 
side  by  side,  in  every  individual  nature.  .  . 
This  is  no  rose  colored  view  of  human  nature. 
It  recognizes  all  its  faults,  its  vices,  its  sins. 
It  recognizes  the  hard  selfishness  which  forms 
so  great  an  element  even  in  our  most  ad- 
vanced society.  But  it  recognizes  also  the 
virtues  of  humanity.  It  has  a  place  for  all 
the  flashes  of  nobility  and  of  self  sacrificing 
heroism,  which  have  glorified,  at  however 
rare  intervals,  the  history  of  every  race.  It 
has  a  place  for  those  individuals  who  seem  to 
us  perfect,  who  are  themselves  the  prophecies 
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and  the  exemplars  of  the  coming  complete- 
ness of  that  comnion  nature  of  ^vhich  they  are 
partakers.  It  has  a  place  for  the  scattered 
and  often  hidden  beginnings  and  hints  of  a 
better  nature,  which  we  find  even  in  the  most 
de})raved.  Still  more,  it  recognizes  the  royal 
claims  and  bearing  of  virtue,  wherever  it  ap 
pears,  and  the  homage  which  the  lowest  and 
the  vilest  pay  to  it.  Faith  in  man  is  the  form 
which,  in  the  present  age,  faith  in  God  pre- 
eminently takes.  Men  once  fancied  that  they 
honored  Gcd  by  degrading,  in  their  thought, 
the  nature  of  man.  Now  men  can  find  no 
better  way  of  honoring  God  than  by  recog- 
nizing the  traces  of  the  reflection  of  his  per- 
fections, however  faint  and  scattered,  in  the 
human  soul. 

This  faith  in  human  nature  is  not  merely 
faith  in  what  it  is,  but  still  more  faith  in  what 
it  is  to  be.  The  belief  that  human  nature  is 
not  ruined,  although  as  yet  incomplete,  in- 
volves the  fairest  promise  of  the  future.  When 
we  look  backward  only,  we  might  feel  proud 
of  our  attainments ;  when  we  look  forward, 
we  are  humbled.  The  most  sunken  soul  is 
not  a  hopeless  ruin  ;  the  loftiest  is  not  yet 
complete. —  C.  C.  Everett. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FERRYMAN  AND  THE  FRIEND. 

In  the  Great  Mississippi  Valley,  many  of  its 
tributaries  are  unbridged,  and  have  to  be 
either  forded  or  crosj?ed  in  ferry-boats.  A 
Friend  and  his  companion  were  on  a  journey, 
visiting  meetings.  A  strong,  rovgh  looking 
man  ferried  them  over  safely.  The  Friend 
paid  the  fare,  when  the  ferryman  said,  "  I 
ought  not  to  take  this,  you  go  about  doing 
good  and  take  no  pay  !"  The  Friend  hesi- 
tated ;  did  not  extend  his  hand  to  receive  the 
money  back  again.  When  with  evident 
emotion,  the  ferryman  added,  *'  I  want  to  re- 
turn what  I  received  from  you  yesterday  V 
There  was  so  much  feeling  exhibited  in  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  with  an  evidence  of  a  power 
at  work  in  the  mind  of  the  ferryman,  that  the 
Friend  after  waiting  to  consult  the  inward 
teacher,  felt  best  satibfi^dto  comply  with  the 
man's  wishes.  As  the  horse  started  off  the 
boat  the  man  exclaimed,  "  I  want  you  to 
pray  for  me,  for  /  am  a  sinner!'^  These 
words  sank  into  the  Friend's  mind.  They 
remained  with  him  for  some  months  as  "a  fire 
that  went  not  out."  Subsequently,  a  religious 
visit  was  made  to  the  ferryman  and  his  family, 
in  which  they  all  welcomed  the  Friends,  and 
seemed  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
the  ferryman  expressed  muck  gratitude  i'or  the 
visit,  and  so  did  his  family. 

"  Bread,  cast  on  th3  waters  may  sometimes 
be  found  after  many  days."  "  The  ways  of 
the  Lord  are  in  mercy  and  restoring  love,  to 


the  benighted  and  outcast,  as  well  as  to  thos<>  * 
who  sit  in  paloc€i<."      Kings  shall  come  t(<  ^ 
this  light,  and  ])rinres  to  the  brightness  of  ifci 
rising."    May  we  all  live  in  closer  communion 
with  the  converting  power  of  divine  gracei 
and  by  obedience  to  the  gentle  touches  of  ini  ' 
spirational  impressions,  be  instrumental  unde:: 
the  divine  blessing  in  helping  each  other. 

J.  A.  D. 

If  we  thoroughly  examine  we  shall  finci 
that  pride,  policy  and  power  are  the  thrc 
principal  ingredients  in  all  the  disturbancen  .| 
of  churches.  ^ 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 


Friends  of  this  vicinity,  and  parts  ad  jacent 
are  making  strong  exertions  to  build  a  Meet 
ing  House  on  a  lot  of  ground  donated  U 
Friends,  and  secured  by  a  title  under  the  cant 
of  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.    We  havric 
all  the  lumber  paid  for  and  delivered  on  thr 
ground.    The  house  will  be  -24  by  28  feettii 
frame,  and  so  constructed,  that  it  can  be  eniaii 
larged  whenever  needed.    Friends  hcreawajiwi 
are    mostly    new    beginners,    with  youn|irtr 
families  coming  on,  most  of  whom  are  not  ii 
afBuent  circumstances,  owing,  in  a  raeasureifei 
to  the  low  price  of  produce  ;  hence,  we  feo^m 
ourselves  straitened  in  progressing    in  thijA 
completion  of  our  house.  lour 

Friends  in  this  locality,  heretofore  met  ol^loi 
First  days,  at  the  house  of  our  friend,  JosepliEa< 
M.  Wilson,  but  owing  to  Joseph's  long  auc 
severe  illness,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them 
to  make  a  change  in  the  family  arrangerr.ent?  I 
making  it  inconvenient  for  the  meeting  to  biL'ti 
continued  there;  hence  we  feel  the  need  ofnfl 
house  to  meet  in,  not  only  on  First  days,  buidfi 
weekdays  also.    If  means  can  be  obtained(.lri 
we  are  in  hopes  of  having  our  house  fit  ti 
meet  in  at  an  early  day  next  summer.  pres 

At  a  conference  of  Friends  held  the  9tliMit 
of  the  Twelfth  month  last,  I  was  appointee  ill! 
Treasurer  to  ask  for,  receive  and  take  care  0(  ilr 
the  money  donated  for  the  building  of  thl^aH 
said  house,  and  to  disburse  the  same  as  diforit 
rected  by  the  building  committee. 

Please  give  the  above  an  insertion  in  thjotie 
Intelligencer.  Some  Friend  or  Friends  ma,:  yi 
feel  an  interest  in  our  belialf,  in  our  iscdatet 
situation,  (being  al>out  70  miles  from  ou 
jNIonthly  Meeting,  Clear  Creek).  Any  aid  forjato 
warded,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Address,  Elida  John,  Sterling  P.  0  lat 
Whiteside  Co.,  Illinois. 

2d  mo.  27th,  1872. 


The  Editorial  on  the  subject  of  rising  ip 
time  of  prayer,  contained  in  No  51  of  th 
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kst  volume,  met  a  hearty  response  in  my  feel- 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
ifcussion  on  the  subject,  and  although 
nough  has  already  been  said  to  elucidate 
he  point,  and  leave  untrameled  the  tender 
sciences  of  sincere  and  honest  hearts,  yes: 
rcl  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  spirituality 
i  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  that  it  consists 
ot  in  the  customs  and  upages  of  our  v/or- 
■  predecessore,  however  praiseworthy  and 
.  iumendable  in  the  order  and  arrange- 
}ent  of  the  outer  court."  The  blessed 
Lisler's  teachings,  called  His  followers  av/ay 
r-  m  all  form  and  ceremony,  into  the  glorious 
iberty  of  the  ever  "  blessed  iralh,"  which 
?:aves  its  votaries  free  to  act  in  obedience  to 
hat  light  thit  maketh  manifest  all  things 
hat  are  to  be  known  of  God. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  subject  of 
ising  in  time  of  prayer  was  feelingly  agitated, 
nd  tenderly  di.scussed,  in  the  ^lonthly  Meet 
ig  of  which  I  am  a  member,  (Prairie  Grov>;% 
owa.)  There  was  a  prevailing  sentiment  to 
iscontinue  the  custom  of  rising,  in  consider- 
tion  of  the  confusion  the  act  of  rising 
navoidably  created,  not  unfrequently  pre- 
entiug  the  audience  from  hearing  the  feeble 
ffering  of  an  humble  supplicant.  There 
ere,  however,  some  unprepared  for  the 
leasure,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  : 
L  minute  was  entered  upon  the  records  of 
ur  Monthly  Meeting,  leaving  its  members 
0  act  in  this  non-essential,  as  they  felt  most 
asy.    An  appreciated  privilege. 

A  MEMBER. 


Evils  of  too  much  Exphession. — Speech 
too  largely  the  instrument  of  the  Miiiister 
f  Religion.  The  demand  for  the  expr^siou 
f  religious  thoughts  and  feelings  is  incessant. 
L  man's  life  ceases  t^  be  one  of  free  action, 
nd  becomes  one  of  ofiicial  services.  Biitex- 
ression  is  a  sacred  thing;  it  conies  free  only 
ut  of  deep  and  rich  experience;  it  is  forced 
t  the  peril  of  a  man's  soul  ;  it  h  wrung  out 
f  him  only  at  the  price  of  the  spuiling  of  hi? 
ature.  Perhaps  the  rarest  gift  that  God 
onfers  upon  a  man  is  the  power  of  ioterest- 
ng,  quickening  or  elevating  other  r^ien  by  the 
iterance  of  his  thoughts,  especially  upon 
Libjects  spiritual  and  eternal  when  they  touch 
o  living  passion. 
It  is  not  to  think  of  these  things  that  is  un- 
atural  or  an  effort,  but  to  think  of  them  with 
be  view  of  one's  thoughts  passing  into  words, 
bat  they  may  raise  to  spring  tides  the  living 
aters  that  lie  latent  in  the  cells  of  other 
len's  souls.  It  is  this,  to  have  to  think  and 
eel  with  a  view  to  others,  that  so  often  stops 
bought  itself,  breaks  its  living  flow,  and 
urdles  and  taints  emotion  by  the  reflection 


of  how  it  is  to  be  used.  The  desire  for  the 
utterance  of  a  man's  spirit  in  any  deep  direc- 
tion, is  intermittent,  and  even  to  the  richest 
nature  and  most  sy  mpathizing  heart,  can  only 
be  occasional  ;  whereas  the  profession  of  a 
minister  of  religion,  as  it  is  exercised  amongst 
us,  assumes  that  the  desire  is  perennial,  and 
the  faculty  always  ready. — X  II.  Thorn. 


Ma 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTEKS, 


An  abiding  distrust  as  to  my  ability  to  ex- 
press my  feelings,  often  causes  silence  on  sub- 
jects of  interest.  But  while  sensible  of  my 
deficiencies,  my  efforts  are  continued  to  stim- 
ulate the  gifted  ones  among  us,  to  fill  up 
their  measure  of  service.  I  believe  if  some 
of  these  were  attentive  to  the  unfoidings  of 
Truth,  they  would  find  that  duty  called  them 
occasionally  to  render  material  aid  in  your 
arduous  labor  of  preparing  every  v\^eek 
"  copy "  for  the  Intelligencer.  I  sincerely 
wish  that  these  gifted  minds  were  willing  to 
do  what  they  can,  not  only  in  order  that  this 
good  work  may  be  helped  forward,  but  that 
they  may  be  able  to  feel  that  the  talents 
(whether  the  one,  the  five,  or  the  ten)  have 
been  occupied  and  gained  other  one,  five  or 
ten. 

Surely  the  oft-repeated  removals  from  our 
church  militant  should  stimulate  those  who 
remain  to  increased  diligence,  that  their  day's 
Vv^ork  may  be  done  in  the  daytime.  I  note 
the  removal  of  one  of  thy  youn^'  friends 
who  gave  promise  of  usefulness,  and  who 
would  doubtless  have  been  iastru mental  in 
helping  others  to  walk  in  the  path  of  accept- 
ance. It  is  not  for  us  always  to  know  why 
these  things  are,  but  it  is  for  us  to  bow  in 
submission. 

We  have  had  an  interesting  class,  and  I 
think  tlie  evening  has  been  profitably  spent. 
We  read  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mark.  The 
main  point  of  interest  v/as  the  twelfth  verse, 
which  is  a  quotation  from  Isaiah,  "  That 
seeing  they  may  see  and  not  perceive  ;  and 
hearing  they  may  hear  and  not  urjderstaod, 
lest  at  any^time  they  should  be  converted  and 
their  sins  be  forgiven  them  "  The  question 
was  asked, Di>'J  Jesus  in  quoting  this  lan- 
guage commit  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination ?"  A  literal  rendering  of  the 
text  would  seem  to  affirm  that  he  did,  but 
the  '*  hidden  meaning  "  sought  after,  satisfied 
us  all,  that  those  vfho  saw  not,  neither  heard, 
were  such  as  turned  away  from  the  offers  of 
salvation  and  would  not  be  converted—the 
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blame  of  the  rejection  resting  solely  on  them- 
selves. 

There  is  so  much  beautiful  simj  licity  in 
"  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  not  as  it 
comes  to  us  through  the  clouds  and  mists  of 
theological  disputatious,  that  I  love  to  sit 
down  with  His  own  words  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  little  child,  ask  of  the  Great  Teacher 
wisdom  to  understand  and  willingness  to  obey, 
what  is  made  known  to  my  spiritual  discern- 
ment. 


FfllENDS*  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  16,  1872. 


We  have  received  the  twenty  fifth  annual 
report  of  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  Institute  for  the  education  of  the 
Blind. 

This  is  an  interesting  document,  presenting 
a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  of  the  modes  of  instruction 
that  have  been  adopted.  The  Superintendent, 
W.  H.  Churchman,  being  himself  blind,  is 
doubtless  able  to  speak  understandingly  on 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  those  similarly 
affected. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  four  pupils  now 
in  attendance  at  the  Institute,  filling  their 
building  beyond  its  normal  capacity.  Their 
course  of  study  embraces  Spelling,  with  defi- 
nitions, Object  Lessons,  Reading  in  raised 
letters.  Writing,  both  with  grooved  card  and 
pencil  and  according  to  the  point  system, 
Mental  Arithmetic.  Geography,  English 
Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  English 
Literature,  History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  with 
raised  diagrams,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Physiology,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Music. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  scbool  exerciges,  the 
entire  school,  in  two  divisions,  att'-nd  evening  read 
ings  by  the  teachers,  embracing  Biography,  History, 
Travels  and  General  Literature. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  whole  school,  in  seve- 
ral divisioES,  also  receive  daily  drill  in  Dio  Lewis's 
system  of  light  gymnastics  during  the  more  in- 
clement portion  of  the  year.  In  pleasant  weather, 
other  modes  of  physical  exercise,  out  of  doors,  are 
substituted. 

As  aids  to  inr-truction  in  the  School  Department, 
we  have  collected,  from  time  to  time,  a  variety  of 
apparatus  and  other  ai tides,  which,  though  not 
forming  a  collection  so  exteusive  as  is  desirable,  our 
teachers  find  exot-edingly  useful  in  their  clasg-rooms. 


Without  stopping  to  enumerate  these  in  detail 
we  will  say,  in  general  teims,  that  they  consist  o 
glob-- s  and  maps,  in  relief,  for  Physical  as  well  a. 
Descriptive  Geography  ;  Philosophical  and  Chemica 
apparatus  ;  a  human  skeleton,  and  an  anatomical  , 
figure  in  plaster  of  paris  ;   busts  of  distinguishedl  B»i 
statesmen  ard  authors  ;  plaster  models  of  Sauriani  jj'^ 
and  other  fossils  :  plaster  and  wooden  mo-'els  of  ex- 
isting  auimf.ls  ;  prt^pared  specimens  of  fishes  an4<  I 
birds ;  miueralogical  specimens ;    sets  of  currenti 
weights  and  measures,  together  with  a  pair  of  scales, 
for  illustrating  and  verifying  arithmetical  tables;  a 
set  of  apothecary's  phials  and  bottles,  from  a  halt 
ounce  upward  ;  rod,  yard  and  foot  measures,  with 
the  usual  subdivisions  marked  in  relief,  for  expeii- 
menting  in  measuring,  and  the  cultivation  of  ability) 
to  estimate  distances  and  dimensions  ;  geometrica. 
foi  ms,  plain  and  solid,  together  with  blecVs  for  il- 
lustrating square  and  cube  root,  color  blocks  for  tht 
partial  sighted,  and  a  variety  of  forms,  regular  and 
irregular,  for  lessons  in  description  ;  numerous  ob 
jects  of  a  general  character,  etc.,  etc,  etc. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection,  however  limited, 
as  one  of  the  ai^juncts  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  can- 
not well  be  over  estimated.  Every  addition,  how- 
ever, which  we  can  make  to  it,  will  enhance  itt 
usefulness  just  so  much  ;  and  the  subject  is  adverted 
to  here,  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  to  the  friendsi 
of  our  Institution  throughout  the  State,  that  thej 
can  render  us  a  valuable  service  by  contributirg  t<i 
our  cabinet  any  article  of  the  nature  hinted  at  tbovei 
of  which  they  happen  to  have  duplicates.  In  ad-i 
dition  to  natural  specimens  aid  the  other  thing! 
mentioned,  models  of  machinery,  various  classes  " 
water  craft,  architectural  structures,  etc.,  etc.,  ar» 
exceedingly  desirable.  There  is  probably  no  otheJe 
field  of  knowl^^dge  in  which  blind  children  need  s( 
much  help  from  these  special  appliances  as  thaa 
which  is  presented  by  the  woFld  of  objects  arouno 
them.  Many  things  which  become  so  famil  ar  Ul 
ordinary  children,  through  their  visual  senge,  aw 
not  to  need  pointing  out  to  them  by  their  teachers 
are  wholly  unknown  to  sightless  ones  until  broughiijlj 
within  the  reach  of  their  tsctual  sense. 


MARRIED. 

SMITH— COOK  -  On  the  21st  of  2d  mo.,  1872,  bj 
the  approbation  of  Friends,  Gideon  Smith,  of  Pip< 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Md  ,  and  Martha  .Jar e  Cook' 
of  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


DIED. 

SMITH.— On  the  16th  of  2d  mo.,  1872,  in  Norris 
town,  at  the  resideice  of  her  son  in-law.  Willian 
B.  Warner,  Anna  Smith,  aged  nearly  85  years 
widow  of  Thomas  Smith,  of  Wrigbtstown ,  Buck 
Co  ,  Pa.  She  was  a  consistent  member  of  Wrights 
town  Mf-etinfr  for  nearly  6^)  years. 

KIRK. — After  a  very  short  illness,  at  Huntsville 
Madison  County,  Ind.,  on  the  17th  of  1st  mo.,  1872 
Jane  H.,  wife  of  Wm.  A.  Kirk,  in  the  55th  year  o 
h-ir  age  :  a  member  of  Fall  Creek  Meeting  of  Friends 
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LONOSTRETH.— On  2d  mo.  24th,  1872,  of  disease 
jf  tbe  brain,  Elizabeth  J.,  daughter  of  Samuel  T. 
md  Jennie  L.  Longstreth,  aged  15  months. 

TOWNSEND.— On  7th  day,  the  23d  of  2d  mo., 
1 872,  in  Baltimore,  Belinda  L.  Townsend,  wife  of 
»oseph  C.  Townsend  and  daughter  of  David  and 
Barbara  Lee,  of  Harford  Co.,  Md.  Hfr  remains  were 
interred  at  Friends'  burial  ground,  Little  Falls, 
vhere  a  large  meeting  was  held  on  the  occasion, 
or  she  was  dearly  loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

ROLLINGS  WORTH.— At  Waterford,  Loudon  Co., 
/a.,  on  9t.h  mo.  17th,  1871,  Robert  J.  HoUingsworth, 
n  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

LOWBER.— On  the  5ih  inst.,  at  Camden,  Del., 
ilichael  Lowber,  in  his  88th  year  ;  an  Elder  of  Cam- 
len  Monthly  Meetiug  of  Friends. 

MEATYARD.— At  his  rf  sidence  in  East  Hamburg, 

Y.,  on  the  14th  of  2d  mo.,  1872,  Charles  Meatyard, 
n  the  7i')th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  and  elder  of 
^ast  Hamburg  Monthly  Meeting. 

MEATYARD.— At  Eat.t  Hambnrg,  on  the  13th  of 
)d  mo.,  1870,  Walter  Eddy,  only  child  of  Robert 
md  Ruth  A.  M^atyard,  aged  about  4^  years. 

NICHOLS.— On  1st  mo.  7th,  187'2,  Mary  Ann 
Nichols,  ag«^d  66  years;  a  member  of  Centre  Monthly 
»Ieeting,  Del. 

STONE— At  Waterford,  Loudon  County,  Va., 
,:)n  2i  mo.  25th,  1872,  Elizabeth  S.  Stone,  daughter 
M  the  late  Daniel  and  Sarah  H.  Stone,  aged  67 
'''•ears. 


A  stated  meeting  of  Friends  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
i<itioD,  will  be  held  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the 
i)th  inst.,  ii>  the  monthly  meeting  room  of  Friends 
Meeting  House,  at  15th  and  Race  street,  at  8  o'clock. 

Wm.  Heacock,  C'erk. 


CORRE.-PONDENT. 

Wm.  p.  Bancroft,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
ippointed  Correspondent  of  Wilmington  Monthly 
Meeting,  rice  T.  C.  Taylor,  deceased. 


FREEDMEN. 

The  Freedmen's  Association  will  meet  on  4th  day 
ivening,  next,  3d  mo.  20th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  1516 
line  street.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


CIRCijLAR  MEETINGS. 

Jd    mo.    24th.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y  ,  10.^  A.  M. 

"       3l8t.  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M". 

Fairfax  (Va.)  Quarterly  Meeting  has  appointed 
he  following  meetings  within  its  limits : 

)th  mo.    16th.  Hopewell,  11  A.  M. 

"  Winchester,  4  P.  M. 

)th  15th.  Ridge,  11  A.  M. 

"  Back  Creek,  4  P.  M. 

^2th  "      15th.  Washington,  D.  C,  11  A.  M. 

ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  HUMAN 
NATURE. 
BY   EDWARD  L.   YOUMANS,  M.  D. 

*  *  *  Meutal  operations  are  so  inex- 
;ricably  interwoven  with  corporeal  actions, 
,hat  to  study  them  successfully  apart  is  alto- 
gether impossible.  The  m'ental  life  and  the 
3odily  life  are  manifestations  of  the  same 
organism,  growing  together,  fluctuating  to 
^ether,  declining  together.  They  depend 
ipon  common  laws,  which  must  be  investiga- 
ted by  a  common  metho^l  ;  and  science,  in 


unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  body,  has 
thrown  important  light  upon  the  workings  of 
the  mind.  It  only  remains  now  to  point  out, 
that  when  subjected  to  the  Baconian  test  of 
"  fruitfulness  " — of  practical  application  to 
the  emergencies  of  experience,  the  scientific 
method  of  regarding  human  nature,  incom- 
plete as  it  may  be,  already  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  proverbial  barrenness  of  the 
old  metaphysics.  I  will  briefly  refer  to  two 
or  three  such  applications. 

One  of  the  gloomiest  chapters  of  man's 
social  history  is  that  which  records  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  Those  upon  whom  had 
fallen  the  heaviest  calamity  possible  in  life, 
were  looked  upon  with  horror,  as  accursed  of 
God,  and  treated  with  a  degree  of  cruelty 
which  seems  now  incredible.  Asylums  were 
dark  and  dismal  jails,  where  their  inmates 
were  left  in  cold,  hunger,  and  filth,  to  be 
chained  and  lashed  at  the  caprice  of  savage 
keepers.  And  this  barbarism  continued  in 
countries  claiming  to  be  enlightened  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Let  me 
mention  a  solitary  instance,  of  which  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  full. 

Said  Dr.  Conolly,  in  a  lecture  in  1847: 
"  It  was  in  the  Female  Infirmary  at  Han- 
well,  exactly  seven  years  ago,  that  I  found, 
among  other  examples  of  the  forgetfulness  of 
what  was  due  either  to  the  sick  or  insane, 
a  young  woman  lying  in  a  crib,  bound  to  the 
middle  of  it  by  a  strap  around  the  waist,  to 
the  sides  of  it  "by  the  hands,  to  the  foot  of  it 
by  the  ankles,  and  to  the  head  of  it  by  the 
neck;  she  also  had  her  hands  in  the  hard 
leathern  terminations  of  canvas  sleeves.  She 
could  not  turn  or  lie  on  her  side,  nor  lift  her 
hand  to  her  face,  and  her  appearance  was 
miserable  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  de- 
scribe. That  she  was  almost  always  wet  and 
dirty,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say.  But 
the  principal  point  I  wish  to  illustrate  by 
mentioning  this  case  is,  that  it  was  a  feeble 
and  sick  woman  who  was  thus  treated.  At 
that  very  time  her  whole  skin  was  covered 
with  neglected  scabies,  and  she  was  suffering 
all  the  tortures  of  a  large  and  deep  seated 
abscess  of  the  breast."  "Again,"  he  re- 
marks, "  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
the  frantic  and  the  melancholy,  were  treated 
worse  and  more  neglected  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  The  cells  of  an  asylum  resembled 
the  dens  of  a  squalid  menagerie ;  the  straw 
was  raked  out,  and  the  food  was  thrown  in 
through  the  bars,  and  exhibitions  of  madness 
were  witnessed  which  are  no  longer  to  be 
found,  because  they  were  not  the  simple  pro- 
duct of  malady,  but  of  malady  aggravated 
by  mismangement.  " 

Now,  these  statements  represent  a  condi- 
tion of  things  as  old  as  history,  and  we  are 
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called  upon  to  account  for  it.  Granting  that 
the  insane  were  dangerous,  and  required  re- 
etraint,  and  t^rauting  all  that  may  be  urged 
concerning  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  we 
have  yet  to  find  the  cause  of  tl)e  apparently 
gratuitous  ferocity  of  which  they  were  the 
victims  ;  and  this  we  do  find  in  the  legiti- 
mate consHjuences  of  the  prevailing  theory 
of  human  nature.  The  ancient  philosophy 
taught  that  the  body  is  to  be  despisen,  de 
graded,  renounced.  This  view  was  adopted 
by  theology,  and  thrown  into  a  concrete  and 
dramatic  shape,  which  made  it  more  capable 
of  vivid  realization  by  tl  e  multitude.  It 
pronounced  the  body  to  be  "a  sink  of  iniqui- 
ty," the  "  intrenchment  of  Satan,"  a  fit 
residence  for  demons.  The  lunatic  was  one 
who  had  incurred  Divine  di.-pleasure,  and 
was  given  over  to  the  powers  of  darkness, 
by  whom  he  was  '*  possessed."  This  doctrine, 
of  which  witchcraft  was  one  of  the  develop 
ments,  abundantly  explains  the  attitude  of 
society  towards  the  victims  of  mental  disor 
der.  What  more  suitable  than  dungeons, 
scourgiugs,  and  tortures  for  the  detested 
wretch,  who  was  thus  manifestly  forsaken  of 
God,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Devil  ?  The 
merciless  brute  who  inllicted  untold  suffer- 
ings upon  these  unhappy  beings,  deemed 
himself,  like  the  Inquisitor,  but  an  instru- 
ment for  executing  the  will  of  Heaven. 

It  availed  nothing  that,  for  thousands  of 
years,  there  had  been  a  broad  current  of  in- 
tense and  powerful  thought  in  the  channels 
of  poetry,  polemics,  oratory,  philosophy,  pol- 
itics, theology,  and  devotion.  All  this  mul- 
tifarious culture  was  powerless  to  arrest  the 
evil  consequences  of  a  radically  erroneous 
view  of  human  nature,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  discovery  of  truth  v*'as  not  among 
its  objects.  It  was  only  when  a  class  of  men, 
participating  in  the  new  spirit  of  modern 
times,  and  drawn  to  the  investigation  by  the 
necessities  of  their  profession,  entered  (jarn- 
estly  upon  the  study  of  the  body,  thut  views 
were  reached  which  have  revolutionized  and 
humanized  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  DivS- 
covering  that  the  mind  is  dependent  upon 
the  organism,  and  that  its  disordered  niani 
festatiors  are  the  results  of  organic  derange- 
ment, they  found  that  insanity  is  not  a  devil 
to  be  exorcised,  bur,  a  disease  to  be  cured. 
After  a  sharp  slrugi^le  with  popular  ignorance 
and  traditional  prejudice,  the  better  views 
have  triumphed,  and  society  is  beginning  to 
reap  the  benificeut  conscquencen  ot  their  la 
bors  :  the  stern  and  violent  measures,  that 
served  but  to  aggravate  the  malady,  have  giv- 
en place  to  gentle  and  kindly  treatment, 
which  is  found  to  be  of  itself  a  most  potent 
means  of  restoration. 

The  management  of  the  idiotic,  or  feebl'e- 


minded,  equally   illustrates  the  argument,' 
Throughout  the  })ast  no  movement  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  this  wretched  class,  and  no 
one  dreamed  that  anything  could  be  done 
for  them  ;  but  the  progress  of  Physiology. 
has  made  a  new  revelation  in  this  field  also.,  [i 
Dr.  Edward  Seguin,  in  his  recent  able  work<  f( 
upon  "  The  Treatment  of  Idiocy  by  the  Phy-' 
siological  Method,"  observes:  "  Idiots  could:  p 
not  be  educated  by  the  methods,  nor  cured!; (.( 
by  the  treatment,  practiced  prior  to  1887 
but  most  idiots,  and  children  proximate  toi  t! 
them,  may  be  relieved,  in  a  more  or  less  com-,  j 
plete  measure,  of  their  disabilities  by  thei 
physiological  mode  of  education." 

These  facts  have  a  profound  signifi(>ance,  j] 
They  not  only  show  that  to  be  pracficabfe  [ 
which  the  world  had  never  suspected  to  be  (,[ 
possible,  and  that  science  is  true  to  her  bene-  ti 
ficent  mission  in  the  higher  sphere  as  well  as  \ 
in  the  lower;  they  not  only  show  that  ai  j,, 
change  of  method  in  the  study  of  human  pi 
nature  ended  some  of  the  grossest  barbar- 
isms  of  the  past,,  but  they  involve  this  deeper  j, 
result — that  by  reaching  a  knowledge  of  the;j 
true  causes  of  insanity  and  imbecility,  we  g 
gain  command  of  the  means  of  their  preven-  pj 
tion,  and  arrive  at  the  principles  of  mental ^ 
hygiene.  And  this  leads  to  the  consideration,  jd 
of  those  wider  consequences  to  society  at^to 
large  which  the  modern  method  of  inquiry^tii 
is  beginning  to  produce.  \(^ 

This  is  perhaps  be.  t  ilustrated  in  the  es-  |] 
tablishment  of  what  may  be  called  the  lawv  |)| 
of  mental  limitations.    The  old  contrast  be-i" 
tween  matter  3nd  mind  led  to  the  growth  ofjf^ 
an  all  prevalent  error  upon  this  point.    To  j^, 
matter  belongs  extension  or  limitation  in  f; 
space;  but  mind  is  inextended,  and  therefore^ 
it  has  been  inferred  to  be  unlimited:  being,  i^, 
indefinite,  ic  was  supposed  to  be  unbounded 
in  its  nature.     But  force  also  is  inextended,!  fj 
althougii  rigorously  limited  and  measurable;  j 
and  as  mind  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
mental  power,  \i  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  ^ 
of  power,  and  work  within  quantitative  lim- 
its,  like  any  other  form  of  force.  Power, 
again,  is  but  the  accompaniment  of  material 
change,  and      hence,  restricted  in  quantity 
by  the  amount  of  that  change  ;  and  as  mind 
is  accon\panied  by  cerebral  trausformaiion,  i^, 
it  must  have  a  necessary  limit  in  the  quantity 
of  cerebral  transformation.     In,  therefore; 
considering  man  as  a  being  in  whom  mind  is  ,||, 
conditioned  by  a  bodily  organism,  the  limi- 
tation  of  mental  effects  becomes  a  practical  [j^^ 
question  of  the.  very  highest  importance. 

The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
and  the  mutual  convertibility  of  the  various  .f 
forces,  is  now  accepted  as  a  fundamental 
truth  of  science.    Nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  regarding  the  vital  forces  as  an  exception  ^ 
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:o  the  priuciple.  That  the  organism  cannot 
3reate  its  own  force,  that  its  energy  is  entirely 
jerived  from  the  food  ingested,  and  which, 
n  this  point  of  view,  is  merely  stored  force, 
s  beyond  question  ;  and  the  source  being 
:has  limited,  that  its  expenditure  in  one  di- 
'ection  makes  it  impossible  to  use  it  in  an- 
)ther,  is  equally  evident.  This  principle  ap- 
3lies,  even  in  a  more  marked  degree,  to  the 
3erebral  system.  Every  one  knows  that 
learty  digestion  and  violent  exercise  lower 
;he  mental  activity,  that  is,  the  forces  are 
liverted  from  the  brain,  and  thrown  upon 
he  stomach  and  muscles. 

That  the  purely  intellectual  powers  are 
ilso  subject  to  limitation  is  unquestionable. 
\.]\  minds  are  fissured  with  incapacities  in 
me  direction  or  another, — clipped  away  on 
,his  side  or  on  that — all  are  fragmentary. 
There  may  be  great  mathematical  ability, 
)ut  no  imagination  ;  fine  poetical  gifts,  with- 
)ut  logical  faculty;  large  executive  power, 
)Oupled  with  deficient  judgment.  Dr.  Whe- 
-vell  had  a  powerful  memory  for  books,  but 
I  very  bad  one  for  persons ;  Sir  William 
Hamilton  cultivated  the  lore  and  history  of 
)hilosophy,  at  the  expense  of  his  power  of 
)rigination  and  organization  ;  Prescott  was 
so  irresolute  that  he  could  only  spur  himself 
-0  his  literary  tasks  by  the  stimulus  of  bet- 
ing with  his  Secretary  that  he  would  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time ; 
Theodore  Parker  was  loaded  with  erudition, 
)ut  exclaimed  on  his  premature  death- bed, 
'  Oh,  that  I  had  known  the  art  of  life,  or 
bund  some  book,  or  some  man  to  tell  me  how 
,olive,  to  study,  to  take  exercise."  Thegreat- 
ist  men  are  all  dunces  in  something :  Shaks- 
3eare  and  Newton  illustrate  the  lav^  as  ^ibso- 
utely  as  the  veriest  weakling  of  the  asylum. 

*       *       *    These  phenomena  find  no 
JxpUnation  in  the  old  hypothesis  of  mind  as 
I  vague,  spiritual  entity  ;  they  throw  us  back 
mmediately  on  the  organism  whose  ackuowl- 
idged  limitations  offer  at  once  a  solution  of 
,he  mystery.    These  mental  inaptitudes  may 
)e  either  organic  deficiencies,  or  a  result  of 
ioncentrating  the  cerebral  energy  in  certain 
lirections,  and    its  consequent  withdrawal 
Tom  others.    Thus  viewed,  every  attainment 
nvoives  the  exercise  of  brain  power — each 
icquisition  is  a  modification  of  cerebral  struc- 
ture.   All  sensations  of  objects  and  words 
that  we  remember,  all  acquired  aptitudes  of 
novemeut;   the  associations  of  the  percep 
ion  of  things  with  visible  symbols,  vocal 
ictions  and  sounds,  the  connections  of  ideas 
-:  ^ith  ieelings  and  emotions,  and  the  formation 
•■  )f  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  are  ail 
'  concomitants  and    consequents  of  the  only 
■  iind  of  action  of  which  the  brain  is  capable 
'  —are  all  the  products  of  organic  nutrition  ; 


and  the  rate  and  limit  of  acquisition,  as  well 
as  the  capacity  for  retention,  are  conditioned 
upon  the  completeness  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses. As  each  acquirement  involves  a 
growth,  it  is  evident  that  acquisition  may 
reach  a  point  at  which  the  whole  organic 
force  is  consumed  in  conserving  it,  and  fur- 
ther attainments  can  only  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  decay  and  loss  of  old  ones. 
Plence,  if  we  overburden  the  brain,  as  in 
schooi-"cramming, "  nutrition  is  imperfect^, 
adhesion  feeble,  and  acquisition  quickly  lost. 

The  one  great  physiological  law  upon 
which  bodily  nnd  mental  health  are  alike 
dependent,  is  the  alteroation  of  action  and 
repose  which  results  from  the  limitation  of 
power.  The  eternal  equation  of  vital  vigor 
is,  rest  equals  extreise.  That  tendency  to 
rhythmic  action,  which  seems  to  mark  all 
displays  of  power  in  the  universe,  is  conspic- 
uously manifested  in  the  organic  economy, 
allowing  the  muscles  of  respiration  eight 
hours'  repose  out  of  twenty  four,  and  six 
hours'  rest  to  those  of  the  heart.  The  cere- 
bral rhythm  is  diurnal :  except  that  rest 
which  parts  of  the  brain  may  obtain  Vi^hen 
only  other  parts  are  in  action,  the  organ  finds 
its  appropriate  repose  in  sleep.  "  Half  our 
days  we  spend  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
and  the  brother  of  death  extracteth  a  third 
part  of  our  lives,"  says  the  eloquent  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  ;  that  is,  the  periodicities  of 
cerebral  action  are  defined  by  astronomic 
cycles  ;  the  brain  and  the  solar  system  march 
together.  Exercise  and  repose  are  equally 
indispensable  to  mental  vigor  ;  deficiency  of 
exercise  produces  mental  feebleness  ;  defi- 
ciency of  rest,  disease.  But  there  lurks  in 
this  statement  a  deeper  and  more  dangerous 
meaning  than  at  first  appears.  The  equilib- 
rium once  lost  is  most  difficult  to  restore,— 
there  is  a  fatal  persistence  in  the  morbid 
state.  It  is  a  general  law  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  when  the  vitaJ  powers  are, 
from  any  cause,  depressed  below  a  certain 
poin^,  they  are  not  easily,  and  sometimes  are 
never,  repaired.  A  large  loss  of  blood,  or  a 
profound  exhaustion,  may  entail  effects  upon 
the  constitution  which  will  last  for  years, 
perhaps  for  life.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
brain  illustrates  this  principle  m  >re  impres- 
sively than  any  other  portion  of  the  systeni : 
if  worked  beyond  its  limits,  there  is  a  rapid 
exhaustion  of  power  which  renders  repose 
impossible.  The  exhaustion  of  over-work  is 
accompanied  by  excitement,  which  tends  to 
perpetuate  the  work  and  accelerate  the  ex- 
haustion. The  will  is  thus  swamped  in  the 
uncontrollable  mobility  of  the  automatic  sys- 
tem, the  attention  becomes  insanely  exalted, 
the  brain  will  not  be  ordered  to  rest,  and 
words  of  warning   are  wasted.    When  his 
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physicians  admonished  Sir  Water  Scott  of 
the  impending  consequences  of  excessive 
mental  labor,  he  sadly  replied :  "  As  for 
bidding  me  not  work,  you  might  as  well  tell 
Molly  to  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  then 
say,  *  now  don't  boil '  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

A  movement  on  an  extended  scale  is  on 
foot  in  England  for  bringing  the  subject  of 
international  arbitration  prominently  before 
the  world,  as  the  best  means  of  enabling  na- 
tions to  dispense  with  standing  armies  and 
the  heavy  taxes  necessary  to  maintain  them, 
and  also  of  putting  an  end  to  war.  The  men 
of  Manchester  have  been  the  leaders  of  this 
movement,  as  they  have  been  of  every  other 
important  agitation  in  England  during  the 
last  fifty  years;  and  it  is  but  just  to  them  to 
say  that  it  was  projected  before  the  present 
misunderstanding  re-pecting  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  arose ;  otherwise  they  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  await  the  result  of  the 
Geneva  Arbitration  before  pressing  the  sub- 
ject further.  That  they  are  in  earnest  is 
evident  from  their  subscribing  £10,000  to 
pay  expenses.  Two  numerously  attended 
and  influential  meetings  were  held  in  their 
City  Hall  on  the  23d  January — one  in  the 
afternoon,  the  other  in  the  evening — in  order 
to  give  expression  to  their  views,  and  to  en- 
dorse the  resolution  which  is  to  be  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Richard,  M. 
P.,  to  the  effect  that  an  address  be  presented 
to  the  Queen,  asking  her  to  instruct  her  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into  commu- 
nications with  other  nations  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  a  general  and  perman- 
ent system  of  international  arbitration.  The 
usual  hackneyed  arguments  were  brought 
forward  in  denunciation  of  war,  and  it  is  not 
intended  here  to  go  over  them  ;  but  some  of 
the  illustrations  employed  by  the  speakers, 
and  especially  by  Mr.  Richard  himself,  de- 
serves notice.  The  latter  grentleman  re- 
marked that  "  the  greatest  difficulty  he  ap- 
prehended in  reference  to  this  motion  was 
that  of  getting  statesmen  out  of  the  rut  of 
routine.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Granville  were  as  well  disposed  as 
any  men  living  to  try  and  avert  the  recur- 
rence of  war,  but  the  method  proposed  was 
contrary  to  wont  and  usagje."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  official  diplomacy,  this 
moving  in  long  established  tracks,  is  as  great 
an  obstacle  to  progress  as  Mr.  Richard  asserts 
it  is — at  all  events,  it  is  so  with  European 
statesmen  ;  and  the  men  who  have  succeeded 
best  in  governing  States  and  founding  Em 
pires  have  been  those  who  have  set  what  is 
called  diplomacy  at  defiance  ;  such  men  were 
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Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great,  Frederick  II.,  o 
Prussia,  and  Napoleon  I.  But  then  thes« 
men  backed  their  arguments  with  the  sword 
and  it  will  not  do  to  cite  them  when  discuss 
ing  peace  principles. 

There  is  no  good  without  its  attendan 
evil  :  "  the  law  is  a  terror  to  evil  doers,"  bu' 
the  law's  delay  is  their  opportunity.  Doubt 
less,  international  arbitration  will  come  ii 
due  time.    The  domain  of  settled  law  haf 
been  continually  enlarging  and  banishing 
brute  force  further  and  further  back.  Tht 
old  systems  of  judicial  combat,  private  war 
and  duelling  have  disappeared,  or  nearly  so 
buccaneering  has  been  suppressed,  and  there 
remains  only  international  war  to  be  dealt 
with.    It  is  singular  that  every  nation  pro 
fesses  to  be  anxious  to  avoid  war,  and  yet,  by 
way    of  preventing  'it,  employs  the  very^Bd 
means  calculated  to  provoke  it.  Those 
who  advocate  enormous  military  establish 
ments,"  said  Mr.  Richard,  "  say  they  do  so 
for  the  interests  of  peace,  and  quote  a  musty'"' 
old  Latin  proverb,  'If  you  wish  for  peace, 
prepare  for  war.'  This  they  repeat  as  though 
it  was  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  Holy 
Writ;  indeed,  they  pay  a  great  deal  more 
respect  to  it  than  to  many  a  verse  that  could 
be  quoted  from  the  Bible  on  the  other  side. 
To  say  that  if  we  wish  for  peace,  we  mustl'f, 
prepare  for  war,  is  scarcely  more  reasonable 
than  to  say,  that  if  we  wish  for  sobriety,  we*ic 
must  prepare  for  drunkenness."     He  prO'l 
posed  that  the  British  Government  should r"^ 
invite  the  other  governments  of  the  world  io^^ 
select  their  best  jurists,  who  should  meet  to- 
gether, and  settle  certain  doubtful  points  ofi| 
international  law,  so  that  there  might  be  aa 
code  of  international  law,  such  as  all  nations:  li 
had  in  their  municipal  capacity  ;  and,  havingi 
agreed  upon  the  principles  by  which  to  regu- 
late their  relations  with  each  other,  theyv 
should  then  constitute  a  high  court  of  appeal, 
selecting  as  its  members  the  very  best  men 
for  learning,  integrity  and  character,  and  to 
this  tribunal  all  diflferences  between  nations j 
should  be  referred. 

There  are  probably  few  persons  who  wouldjl 
now  advocate  the  resort  to  war  in  the  first 
instance.  The  latest  example  of  such  a 
course  brought  exile  on  its  proposers  and 
ruin  on  the  people  who  sustained  them  in  it. 
But  at  these  Manchester  meetings  none  of 
the  speakers  touched  upon  the  difficulty 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  international  arbi- 
tration, viz.,  how  to  enforce  an  award,  when 
the  party  against  whom  it  is  given  adversely 
refuses  to  abide  by  it.  Until  some  feasible 
plan  shall  be  devised  to  obviate  that  difficulty 
without  ultimately  having  recourse  to  war,  or, 
what  is  almost  the  same  thing,  a  federal 
execution,  aualagous  to  that  of  a  sheriflf^, 
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ipou  the  nation's  property,  it  is  superflous  to 
lilate  upon  the  self-evident  evils  of  war  and 
•  keeping  a  number  of  idle  young  fellows 
liothed  in  red  coats,  doing  nothing  when  they 
lUght  to  be  earning  an'  honest  livelihood." 
)ne  of  the  speakers  asserted  that  well  in- 
ormed  Manchester  cotton  merchants  esti- 
lated  the  loss  which  England  sustained  from 
he  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
hrough  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  the 
jnds  and  railway  stocks,  at  $300,000,000 — 
\bHc  Ledger. 


Selected. 
**  HE  KNOWS." 

know  not  what  is  before  me,  God  hangs  a  mist 

o'er  my  eyes, 
nd  through  each  step  of  my  onward  path,  He 

makes  new  scenes  to  rise, 
ud  every  joy  He  sends  me,  comes  as  a  quick  and 

glad  surprise. 

see  not  a  step  before  me,  as  I  tread  the  days  of 
the  year, 

ut  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keeping,  the  future 

His  mercy  shall  clear  ; 
nd  what  looks  dark  in   the  distance,  shall 

brighten  as  I  draw  near. 

JY  perhaps  the  dreaded  future  has  less  bitterness 

than  I  think  ; 
ae  Lord  may  sweeten  the  waters,  before  I  stoop 

to  drink  ; 

if  Marah  must  be  Marah,  He  will  stand  be- 
side the  brink. 

may  be  He  has  waiting,  for  the  coming  of  my 
feet, 

)me  gift  of  such  rare  blessedness,  some  joy  so 

sti-angely  sweet, 
lat  my  lips  can  only  tremble  with  the  thanks  I 

cannot  speak. 

restful,  blissful  ignorance  I  'tis  blessed  not  to 
know  ; 

keeps  me  quiet  in  the  arms  that  will  not  let 
me  go  ; 

id  hushes  my  soul  to  rest,  on  the  bosom  that 
loves  me  so. 

I  go  on  not  knowing  !     I  would  not  if  I 
might  ; 

ivould  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  God,  than 

go  alone  in  the  light ; 
vould  rather  walk  with  Him  by  faith,  than  walk 

alone  by  sight. 

f  heart  shrieks  back  from  trials  which  the  future 

may  disclose  ; 
>t,  I  never  had  a  sorrow,  but  what  the  dear 

Lord  knows  ; 
,  I  send  the  coming  tears  back  with  the  wliis- 

pered  word — He  knows. 

WINTER. 

BY  MARY  S.  TEMPLETON. 

Ofl  have  we  heard  the  song,  until  we  know 

The  words  and  music  well — 
The  leafless  trees,  the  frost,  the  silver  snow, 

Of  which  the  poets  tell. 

The  bough  which,  of  its  festooned  robes  bereft, 
Seems  sighing  as  it  sways, 


Like  one  by  change  of  fortune  lonely  left 
To  face  the  altered  days. 

With  haggard  mien  the  once  glad  earth  demands 

A  sheltering  robe  of  snow  ; 
The  passing  clouds,  like  stranger's  pitying  hands, 

Their  hurried  boon  bestow. 

The  spangled  bushes  by  the  ice-bound  stream. 
And  pine  tiee's  crown  of  gems, 

A  gorgeous  vision  glow,  like  Eastern  dream 
Of  royal  diadems. 

But  these  are  fancies  that  are  born  of  brain, 

And  old  as  poetry  ; 
The  heart  has  lyrics  of  another  strain, 

And  greater  potency. 

From  where  all  day  the  hovel  fire  burned  dim, 
Now  children,  through  their  tears. 

In  thanks  unsung  exalt  as  grand  a  hymn 
As  Israel's  shepherd  hears. 

Sad  mothers,  too,  in  squalid  homes  could  see 

No  good  will  in  the  cold, 
And  felt  that  "  peace  on  earth  "  could  never  be 

With  wolf  so  near  the  fold. 

But  angels,  sent  to  cheer  their  gloomy  night. 

Awake  the  anthem  there  ; 
And,  like  the  host  in  Bethlehem's  skies  of  lights 

Themselves  the  chorus  share. 

For  then  the  messengers  that  thronged  the  air 

As  almoners  did  fly  ; 
And  all  who  God's  sweet  gifts  to  others  bear, 

Hold  angel  ministry. 

And  thus  the  beauty  of  the  winter  time 

Is  be-st  by  love  displayed, 
And  finds  its  source  iu  purer  airs  sublime, 

Whence  manna  drops  were  laid. 

Thus  footsteps  that  to  homes  of  sorrow  go 
Brighter  than  frost  work  shine  ; 

And  deeds  of  mercy,  like  the  sunlit  snow, 
Have  rays  which  are  divine. 


A  RURAL  HOME. 
BY  JOSIAH  HOOPES. 

There  are  two  requisites  in  adorning  the 
surroundings  of  our  rural  homes,  without 
which  failure  will  be  the  inevitable  result — 
natural  talent  and  practical  experience.  The 
former  cannot  be  learned  from  books  ;  but 
may  be  improved,  like  all  other  studies  The 
latter  is  absolutely  essential,  and  improves 
one  all  the  time.  When  a  novice  undertakes 
his  own  planting,  without  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  trees  and  their  individual  require- 
ments, the  effect  will  be  similar  to  a  house 
which  he  had  felt  competent  to  build  without 
the  service  of  an  architect.  I  sometimes 
think  that  no  one  should  arrange  his  own 
grounds  without  first  consulting  an  intelli- 
gent first-class  landscape  gardener,  under  the 
very  same  principle  that  he  w^ould  engage  the 
services  of  an  architect  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
his  dwelling.  But  possibly  I  am  too  ultra  in 
this  ;  and  I  will,  therefore,  modify  it  somewhat 
by  stating  that  there  is  a  class  of  Americans 
who  really  love  trees  and  plants,  and,  conse- 
I  quently,  would  derive  no  small  amount  of 
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pleasure  in  arranging  and  planting  their  own 
yards  and  gardens. 

To  tliese  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  hints  for 
guidance,  iind  will  take  an  imaginary  section 
of  ground,  say  an  area  of  about  one  acre.  On 
the  south,  east,  and  north  the  property  is 
bounded  by  public  streets  ;  and  the  dwelling 
is  placed  100  feet  from  the  front  or  south 
and  40  feet  distant  from  the  east  or  side 
street.  We  thus  leave  sufficient  space  on  the 
west  for  another  similar  dwelling,  if  desired 
hereafter.  At  the  southeast  corner  the  en- 
trance should  be  located,  with  agra<lual  curv- 
ing drive  leading  to  the  end  of  the  front 
porch,  then,  passing  parallel  with  the  side  of 
the  dwelling,  end  at  the  coach  house  and 
stable,  on  the  rear  of  the  lot.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  latter  should  be  a  circle  for  a 
return  drive,  with  a  Hemlock  Spruce  (if  there 
should  be  sufficient  space),  or  a  Siberian 
Arbor  Vilse  (if  contracted),  planted  in  the 
center.  These  assist  in  concealing  the  objec 
tiouiibie  features  connected  with  such  out- 
buildings. I  should  recommend  planting  the 
American  Ivy  (Ampelopsis),  the  New  Ever- 
green Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  hracJiypoda), 
and  its  conspicuous  variety,  the  Golden- 
veined  Honeysuckle  (var.  aurea  reiiculata) 
around  the  carriage-houte,  so  that  it  will 
always  form  a  picturesque  object,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  autumn  months.  English  Ivy 
is  at  all  times  handsome  ;  but  the  prevailing 
fault  of  our  countrymen  is  impatience,  hence 
we  require  more  rapid  growing  vines,  such  as 
I  have  mentioned. 

Clustering  along  the  rear  of  the  lawn  should 
stand  a  belt  of  low  evergreens,  which  will 
also  assist  in  screening  the  homelier  portion  of 
the  place  from  view.  These  should  consist  of 
a  small-sized  tree  or  two  on  the  exti'eme 
background,  with  the  others  graduating  in 
hight  to  the  front,  whilst  low-trailing  species 
must  form  the  outer  edge.  For  instance, 
commencing  at  the  back,  place  either  a 
Siberian  Arbor  Vitre  and  Plicate  Arbor  Vit.T, 
or  a  Tree  Box.  In  front  of  these  a  Cephalo- 
taxus,  Erect  Yev»-,  Dwarf  Pine,  Hoopes's 
Arbor  Vitie,  Ilovey's  Arbor  Vit;e,  and  the 
new  Rollinson's  Elegantisdm.a  Arbor  Vitjc ; 
with  a  yet  smaller  class  in  front  of  them — 
sucli  as  Gregory's  Dwarf  Spruce,  Hudson  Bay 
Dwarf  Fir,  Dwarf  Chinese  Arbor  Vitse  (Biota 
liana),  Canadian  Trailing  Juniper,  Prostrate 
Juniper,  and  Savin  Juniper.  Directly  back 
of  the  dwelling  will  be  an  excellent  location 
for  a  few  staiuiard  fruit  trees;  and,  although 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  what  varieties 
every  one  should  plant — few,  very  few,  being 
universally  first-class — still  I  should  not  like 
to  do  without  say  one  e»(  h  of  the  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  and  Lawrence  Pears  ;  Gov.  Wood, 
Early  Purple  Guigne,  and  Early  Richmond 
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Cherries  ;  Early  York,  Early  and  Late  Cra^ 
ford,  and  Ward's  Late  Free  Peaches  ;  and  oi 
or  two  Orange  Quince  trees. 

At  each  bend  of  the  carriage  road  shoul 
be  placed  a  group  of  flowering  shrabs  ;  an 
here  let  me  say  that  shrubbery  on  a  law(|^ni; 
must  have  two  prunings  during  the  season- 
the  first   before    vegetation   starts    in  th 
spring,  and  again  during  the  latter  part  ( 
summer,  always  keeping  in  view  a  perfed  jjj 
rounded  form.    Two  group<s  on  the  easter 
side  of  the  drive  may  be  sufficient,  and  the(t,J, 
may  be  composed  of  the  following  :  For  th  iirf, 
larger,  Hydraiujea    paiucvJata  grandij^on 
Weigela  ro^ea,  Forsyihia  viridissima,  Cydoni 
Juponica,  Weigela  hortensis  7iivea,  Double  Roj 
and  Double  White  Almond.    The  smalk 
group,  say  of  three  shrubs,  may  be  TI'^^'f/eiLj 
rosea  naria  variegata.  Purple  leaved  Berber 
and  Variegated  Indian  Currant.    Thas  w^ 
have  a  showy  bed  all  the  season   of  whit< 
purple,  and  yellow  foliage,  in  addition  to  th 
handsome  flowers.    At  the  east  side  of  th 
residence,  facing  a  bay-window,  if  possible 
should  be  located  one  of  the  grandest  fe^ 
tures   of  the  place.    I  allude  to  a  bed  ii^^ 
Rhododendrons.    These  should  be  distinct  iJ(i,g 
color  ;  and,  to  create  a  rich  effect,  the  grouJp|,^j 
must  consist  of  from  six  to  twelve  planfcLg, 
No  especial  care  is  necessary  in  preparing  thp^f 
soil,  excepting  where  heavy  clay  prevail  i- 
In  that  case  the  soil  must  be  removed  to  tli 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  the  excavation  filjc 
up  one  third  with  small  stones,  for  drainage 
The  soil  for  refilling  is  best  composed  ( 
old  surface  sods,  well-rooted,  and  leaf  mou. 
from  the  woods,  with  a  fair  proportion  ( 
sand.    Fill  up  the  bed  a  few  inches  high, 
than  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  lawn.  0 
either  side  of  the  entrance-gate  I  would  ui 
ommend  planting  a  Magnolia — for  instance  , . 
M.  Soulanyiana  and  J/,  conspicua  ;  these  ai 
always  beautiful  during  summer,  and  remarl 
ably  so  when  covered  with    their  gorgeos 
bloom.    We  now  arrive  at  the  front  lawi 
v;hich  is  the  great  stumbling-block  to  mo. 
planters.    By  all  means  leave  a  clear,  op* 
vista  directly  iu  front  of  the  dwelling  to  tl 
street,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  thre 
circular  flower  beds,  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
equilateral  triangle.    One  of  these  may  b 
filie'd  with  different  colored  Coleus,  in  distiiK 
rings,  finishing  the  outer  edge  with  a  dwai 
Aiteruanthera.    Another  bed  may  be  coir 
p  .sed  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  either  Genen' 
Grant  or  an  equally  profuse  bloomiiig  kin* 
with  an  edging  of  silvery-leaved  Artemisia 
The  third  bed,  so  placed  as  to  form  the  mo 
distant  point  of  the  triangle  (the  first  t\v 
being  parallel  with  the  dwelling,)  should  hav  . 
for  a  center  piece  a  strong  plant  of  Abutilsi 
variegata,  and  around  it  circles  of  Achyral  ar„j 
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hep,  variegated  Euphorbia,  Colem  Ver.^chaf 
'eltil,  Cineraria  ivaritima.  A  firm  gravel 
valk,  about  five  feet  iu  width,  would  prove  a 
andsome  iVature,  commencing  from  the  front 
loor,  and,affer  passing  \vestwar<ily  from  the 
ouse,  gracefully  curve  away  in  an  easy, 
lowing  style,  and  end  at  the  front  of  the 
rounds,  near  the  southwest  corner.  In  the 
ngle  formed  by  the  front  fence  or  terrace 
nd  the  drive,  as  well  as  the  corr-x^pondrng 
ngle  formed  by  the  aforesaid  walk  and  the 
rent,  would  be  suitable  places  for  groups  of 
hree  evergreen  trees  each — one  of  v/hieh 
light  be  formed  of  three  Hemlock  Spruca, 
nd  the  other  of  three  White  Spruce  ;  or,  if 


lend  one  to  select  an  Abies  iiohiUi},  A.  pida 
nd  A.  Nordmamiiana ;  the  otlier  A 
onica,  A  grandis,  and  ^1.  orientalis. 


Piissing  up  the  entrance  drive,  on  the  left  grounds.  And  now  a  few  items  in  respect  to 
aay  be  located  a  hed  of  hardy  Belgian  Azai- 1  the  practical  department.  Surrounding  the 
as,  of  dazzling  colors.  Near  the  dwelling,  ;  latter  should  he  planted  either  a  Hemlock  or 
r  shade,  we  must  have  a  silver  leaved  Lin- !  Arbor  Wise  hedge,  to  be  kept  reatly  trimmed. 


an  edging.  Along  the  northern  boundary  of 
this  portion  of  the  lawn  must  be  a  dens©  belt 
of  trees,  formed  of  the  following  species, 
judiciou-ily  arranged  with  an  easy,  flawing 
outline  :  Salisburia,  Purple  leaved  and  Fern- 
leaved  Beeches,  Eoghsh  Cork-barked  Maple, 
European  Horse  Chestnut,  European  Larch, 
Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines,  and  Siberian 
Arbor  Vitfe  A  \Yeeping  Beech  should  stand 
alone  in  front  ;  and  one  or  two  groups  of 
three  each  mainly  of  the  smaller  "class  of 
trees,  can  also  be  judiciously  introduced  on 
this  side  ]^mu.  For  this  purpose  I  would 
suggef^t  the  Weeping  Cut-leaved  Birch,  Cut- 
leaved  AMer,  and  a  Double  flowering  Thorn 


xpensive  species  are  desired,  I  wouhi  recora- 1  (whe^e  the  latter  will  thrive). 


Another  pretty  group  may  be  composed  of 
Cepha-  \  the  Laburnum,  Haiesia,  and  Magnolia  glauca. 
I  So  much  for  the  ornamental  portion  of  the 


en,  and  close  by  a  Kilmarnock  Willow. 
Igain  shifting  our  position  to  the  entrance  of 
hv3  gravel  walk,  on  the  r  ghf,  as  we  approach 
;e  dwelling,  a  bed  of  Yucca  will  be  very  ap- 


or  way  Spruce, 


!  Tiie  compartment  for  small  fruits — which  I 
,  prefer  to  have  separated  from  the  culinary 
;  garden — may  be  set  as  follows  :  First  a  few 
i  dwarf  Pears  say  one  each  of  Doyenne  d'  Ele, 
)ropriate,  and  further  on  may  be  two  or  three  ,  Howell,  Seckel,  Bcurre  d'Anjou,  Duehesse 
rees  partly  for  shade.  For  this  purpose  the  •  Angouleme,  and  Lawrence,  One  each  of  the 
lagnolia  Umbrella,  Sugar  Maple, and  Dwarf  ^  foUowijig  dwarf  Apples:  Red  Astrachan, 
Yeeping  Cherry — or  in  place  of  the  latter  ;  Early  Joe,  Primate,  JefFeris,  Porter,  and 
he  Weeping  Great-toothed  Poplar — would  Smokehouse.  Then  of  the  smaller  fruits  :  12 
ake  a  beautiful  trio.  The  western  plot,  or  '  Red  Dutch  Currants  (nothing  ^a?y.s  better 
hat  portion  of  the  lawn  situated  between  |  than  this),  12  White  Dutch  Currants,  12  each 
he  entrance  walk  and  the  western  boundary  \  of  Kittatinny  and  Lawton  Blackberries, 
nly  remains  to  bs  planted.  At  the  front  we  I  Where  flavor  and  size  is  concerned,  without 
an  introduce  a  group  of  four  evergreens, !  regard  to  trouble,  I  should  recommend  in 
nd  the  same  number  of  small  deciduous  |  Raspberries  Hornet  and  Brinckle's  Orange  ; 
rees.  The  former  maybe  eompDsed  of  a !  but  for  heavy  crop?,  wi>h  little  care,  the 
AYhite  Spruce,    European  |  Philadelphia  heads  the  list.    25  plants  of 

these  will  be  sufficient;  and,  in  planting, 
always  set  very  shallow,  m.jre  plants  being 
killed  by  a  deep  planting  than  by  all  other 
causes  combined.  12  plants  of  the  American 
Seedling  Gooseberry  will  furnish  sufficient 
tartness  to  set  the  teeth  of  one  family  on  edge 
for  a  year.  There  is  nothing  better,  however, 
for  hardiness  and  productiveness  combined. 
Strawberries,  in  rows,  with  the  runners  kept 
off,  maybe  planted  between  the  above  ;  and 
as  to  varieties,  can  we  recommend  any  one 
beside  the  Albany  ?  If  the  soil  is  clayey, 
grow  Triomphe  de  Gand  ;  but  this  must  be 
tested.  Along  the  back  of  the  enclosure 
should  be  erected  a  trellis  for  hardy  grapes  ; 
and  just  here  the  cjuestion  arises,  What  vari- 
eties can  we  recommend  ?  In  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  we  cannot  get  very  far  beyond 
the  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Creveling, 
Ciinton,  and  Union  Village  ;  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  narrow  roof  on  the  summit  of 
the  trellis,  I  have  seen  the  Delaware,  Diana, 
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Rogers's  Seedlings,  etc.,  thrive  successfully. 
Every  one  with  h^ufficient  means  (and  it  is 
surprising  how  very  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pense it  really  is)  ought  to  have  a  small  cold 
grapery,  lor  at  least  one  each  of  Black  Ham- 
burg, Black  Barharosa,  Muscat  Hamburg, 
Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  Trouvernon,  and 
Golden  Hamburg.  The  vegetable  garden 
should  be  laid  out  in  rectangular  beds,  with  a 
supply  of  Linnicus  Rhubarb  (the  very  best} 
and  Asparagus,  planned  on  the  bordt^rs.  The 
coarser  growing  varieties — such  as  Sweet 
corn,  Pole  Beans,  and  p.rha])s  Potatoes — 
can  be  grown  among  the  fruits  in  their  enclo- 
sure. I  would  say,  in  conclusion  :  It  do7iH 
pay  to  grow  weeds  ;  but  it  does  to  stir  the 
ground  often,  and  thereby  keep  every  portion 
neat  and  clean. —  The  Independent. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE    WEATHER    AT   THE    SANTEE  INDIAN 
AGENCY. 

Our  correspondent  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing, which  may  be  of  interest  to  compare 
with  the  temperature  of  this  locality,  as  pub- 
lished in  our  Revie\s  last  week  : 
j\[ean  average  of  Second  month, 
Maximum  height,  23d  inst, 
Minimum     "        2d  " 
Am't  of  rain  and  mehed  snow. 
Depth  of  snow. 
Number  of  cloudy  days, 
Total  clear  days, 


26.G9  deg. 
00  00  " 
14.00  " 
0.35  inches 
1  50  " 
12 
1 

J.  M.  E. 


I  T  K  M  S . 

At  a  late  sitting  of  th*^  Aca-lemy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  M.  Thenard  communicate  l,  in  the  name  of 
M.  Uouzeau,  of  R  )uen  a  new  pi'ocess  of  preparing 
ozone  iu  large  quantity,  which  promises  to  be  of  va- 
ried and  important  application.  Ir,  is  well  known 
that  ozone  is  a  peculiar  state  of  oxygen,  produced 
by  electricity,  and  possessed  of  active  properties  of 
great  t-nergy  Heretofore  it  has  been  obtained  only 
in  small  amount  ;  but  by  this  now  method  it  may 
be  procured  in  unlimited  quantity.  By  means  of 
two  platinum  wires— one  within  a  bent  glass  tube, 
employed  for  the  disengagement  of  the  oxygen  gas, 
running  its  entire  length  ;  and  another  without, 
spirally  coiled,  whose  free  extremity  approach^^s  at 
pleasure  the  end  of  the  interior  wire,  brought 
through  the  wall  of  the  tube— a  current  from  a  lit 
tie  Ruhmkorff  coil  develops  induced  electricity  upon 
the  waUs  of  the  tube,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  innumerab'e  discharges  the  oxygen,  as  it  is  dis 
engaged,  parses  to  the  state  of  ozone,  according  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  liberation  or  of  the  working  of 
the  liohine  of  tlje  coil. 

Ozone  thus  obtained  immediately  ignites  phos  ■ 
phur  ;ted  h>  drogen,  decomposes  benzine,  which  re- 
sists the  nuKst  energ^^tic  oxvdizing  ag-^nts,  into  two 
new  substances,  and  .it  once  decolorizes  indigo  tine 
tnre.  When  breathed  copiously  it  produces  violent 
coughing  and  extr^-me  i.ritation  of  the  respiratory 
passages  ;  but  when  sufl5icientl.v  diluted  its  action 
is  peculiarly  vivifying.  Set  free  iu  an  ill-ventilated 
apartment,  it  soon  removes  impurities,  and  where- 
ever  used  communicates  to  the  atmosphere  the  sa- 


lubrious qualities  of  country  air.    It  promises  to  1 
of  great  service  in  hospitals. — Independeixt. 

Cost  of  FExciNr., — Fences  are  costly,  r.nd  it 
probabl-)  if  the  iittelligence  of  ut-ighborhood.s  cou 
be  brought  together  it  would  be  de  i  led  tnat  ful'. 
oue-ha'f  of  them  were  unnecessary.  Indeed,  i 
some  portions  of  the  West  where  they  have  a  n( 
fence  law,  the  voters  Lave  refu.-<ed  to  return  agai 
to  the  sj'stem  of  fencing.  An  illustration  of  th 
may  be  fouad  iu  Livingston  C  'Unty   Illin  as. 

In  Germany,  Frabce  and  H  d'and  simple  lines  c 
paths  divide  estates.  Illiooii  is  said  to  have  te 
times  more  fenc  •  than  Germany.  Dutchess  County 
New  York,  has  more  than  all  France.  Besides  th 
first  cost  of  fences,  the  annual  repairs  are  equal  t 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost.  iNicholas  Biddl 
said,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  fr^nves  of  J'enusyl 
vania  had  cost  $inO,i)oo  000.  Ohio  fences  are  sai 
to  be  worth  $115,000,000,  and  thns^  of  New  Yor 
S144,900,000.  England  is  fast  discarding  he 
traditionary  ht^dges,  and  the  time  is  not  far  dia 
tant  when,  except  for  roads,  or  as  a  protection 
from  winds,  they  will  be  discarded  in  the  VVest. 

The  large  clock  at  the  Euglish  Parliament  Housilf, 
is  the  largest  one  in  the  woild.  Tiie  four  dials  o 
this  clock  are  22  feet  in  diameter.  Every  half  min 
ute  the  point  of  the  minute  hani  moves  nearly 
inches.  The  clo.k  wll  go  8^  dajs,  but  it  onlj 
strikes  for  thus  indicaliug  any  neglect  in  \^ind 
ing  it  up.  The  mere  winding  up  of  the  strikiu, 
mechanism  takes  two  hours.  The  pendulum  is  11 
feet  long  ;  the  wheels  are  of  cast-iron  ;  the  hou 
bell  is  S  feet  high  and  9  feet  in  diameter,  weighi 
nearly  15  tons,  and  the  hammer  alone  weighs  mo 
than  400  pounds.  This  clock  strikes  the  quarte 
hours,  and  by  its  strokes  the  short  hand  reporle 
in  the  Parliament  chambers  regulati^  their  labor 
At  every  stroke  a  new  reporter^takes  the  place  of  t 
old  one,  whilst  the  first  rt-tir-'S  to  write  out  the  not 
he  has  t  iken  during  the  previous  fiiteen  minutes. 

The  proposed  railroad  from  Arequipa,  Peru, 
Puuo,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  will  have  to  ascend 
elevation  of  14,000  feet  above  sea  level.  This 
7,000  ftet  higher  than  tlje  loftiest  point  on  thi 
Sierra  Nevada,  where  the  Central  Pacific  croese! 
The  new  Peru'"ian  railroad  is  intended  to  opei 
dirrct  communicdiion  b  tween  the  Pacific  and  t 
Atlantic  oceans,  across  tue  northern  part  of  Sout 
America.  Lake  Ti'icaca,  on  which  Puno,  the  east 
era  terminus  of  the  railroad,  i.s  situated,  is  one 
the  sources  of  the  river  Amazon.  It  is  propose 
that  at  Puno  the  freight  shall  be  transteired 
steamers,  and  then  conveyed  to  the  sea  by  way  o: 
the  M.ideira  and  Amazon  rivers.  This  enterprise| 
it  is  believed,  wiil  have  a  beneficial  effect  up)n  th 
commerce  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  and  w 
open  to  settlement  regions  in  the  interior  of  Soutl 
America  now  entirely  unknown.  The  work  h 
baeu  entrusted  to  prominent  engineers  of  the  Unitei 
States,  and  the  American  style  of  engines  and  roll 
ing  stock  will  be  used. 

Frozen  Pl.vnts, — Let  them  remain  where  the, 
were  frozen  ;  close  the  window  shutters  or  drop  tin 
curtains,  so  as  to  make  the  room  quite  dark  ;  theu 
sprinkle  the  plants  with  col  1  water  direct  from  the 
cistern,  and  wait  the  re.-ult.  Do  not  allow  the 
room  to  become  warmer  than  forty -seven  degree? 
for  twenty-four  hours.  If  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of 
camphor  are  thrown  into  the  dish  of  water  before 
spriukling,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  Plants  treated 
iu  this  way,  though  froze  so  badly  that  the  water 
will  freeze  on  when  sprinkled,  yet  by  keeping  the 
room  dark  and  cool  for  an  entire  day,  they  will 
come  out  unharmed. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ISOLATED  FRIENDS. 


On  my  return  from  the  cares  01  a  busy 
lay  to  the  acceptable  quiet  of  ray  home,  I 
ead  two  letters,  renewing  in  my  mind  feel- 
ngs  of  sympathy  with  isolated  and  discour- 
Lged  Friends  as  well  as  with  others  not  of 
>ur  Society,  who  hunger  for  more  spiritual 
bod  and  a  purer  standard  than  they  find  about 
he?n.  I  send  herewith  an  extract  from  one 
f  the  letters,  with  additional  thoughts  (billed 
orth  by  them. 

"  One  of  thy  questions  was  as  to  how  I 

bund  Friends  ?      Few  in  number, 

\  idely  scattered,  and  a  good  deal  discouraged. 

*    *    At  A  there  are  but  eight 

r  nine  member.s.  Some  of  these  are  in  the 
own  with  no  convenience  to  get  to  the  Meet- 
ng-house,  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  dis- 

ant.    W.  C          and  his  wife,  aged  near 

eventy,  perhaps,  often  sit  alone.  The  next 
Meeting  is  about  40  miles  southwest,  and 
here  five  families  reside,  brothers  by  the 

Dame  of  B  .    The  largest,  though  per- 

laps  most  scattered  meeting  is  75  or  80  miles 

lorthwest  of  A  .    Thou  wilt  no  doubt  be 

urprised  when  I  tell  thee  that  there  had  been 

>o  visiting  Friend  at  their  meeting  in  A  

or  fen  years.  Ah,  my  friend,  where  has  been 
he  stream  of  Christian  love  flowing  to  the 
one  parts  of  our  heritage?  I  have  ofcen 
>een  dipped  in  my  feeble  measure  into  feeling 
pith  such  as  these,  and  desires  were  raised  ' 


for  them,  but  I  fear  we  too  often,  in  feeling 
for  our  scattered  Friends,  are  more  disposed 
to  say,  "  Be  ye  clothed,  fed  and  grow  strong," 
than  to  be  properly  prepared  to  sit  with 
them  amid  the  desolations  of  Zlon.  To  be 
true  disciples  of  Christ,  how  necessary  it  is 
for  us  to  be  with  him  in  sickness,  in  prison  and 
in  hunger,  in  the  loving  hearts  that  are  His." 

As  we  are  probably  all  aware,  the  above  is 
not  applicable  alone  to  the  Friends  and 
neighborhoods  alluded  to,  but  in  degree  is 
trueof  many  parts  of  our  country  where  meet- 
ings have  gonexlown  or  are  barely  alive, 
largely  because  po  heed  has  been  given  to 
their  cry  for  help.  Few  Friends  have  gone 
among  them,  either  "  with  the  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  and  with  power  "  in  the  minis- 
try, or  to  sit  in  sympathy  with  them  in  secret 
supplication  to  the  loving  Father.  Why  this 
has  been  so  others  can  judge  as  well  as  I,  but 
it  has  seemed  to  be  true,  that  in  the  general 
decline  of  life  in  the  Society,  our  ministers 
have  in  a  great  measure  participated,  fev-s^ 
feeling  called  upon  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
of  time,  ease  and  worldly  advantages,  to 
enter  the  baptisms  of  sufFerin^anO  humilia- 
tion before  God,  necessary  to  prepare  them  for 
high  service  in  the  holy  cause  of  Truth.  Not 
that  I  would  reflect  upon  ministers  more  than 
upon  us  all,  for  they,  too,  are  human  and 
weak  like  the  re^^t;  but  their  calling  is  a  high 
one  indeed,  and  to  fulfill  thei':  mission  to  the 
humbling  and  contriting  of  souls,  to  implant 
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the  seeds  that  under  the  Divine  ordering 
are  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, they  need  to  pass  through  greater  bap- 
tisms and  more  fully  feel  the  surrender  of  all 
to  the  complete  guidance  of  the  Divine  Light, 
than  {ho^e  ^vho  are  called  simply  to  faithful- 
ness amidst  the  usual  daily  routine  of  life  in 
which  they  are  permitted  to  remain. 

While  feeling  thus  regarding  our  ministers 
as  a  class,  I  also  realize  that  the  greatest  ad- 
vances are  made  in  periods  when  the  body  of 
a  religious  Society  is  individually  concerned 
to  labor  in  love  for  the  gathering  of  souls, 
not  failing  to  recognize  the  greatness  of  the 
gift  of  true  ministry,  but  equally  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  faithfulness  upon  the  part  of 
the  humblest  member,  to  the  little  openings 
of  duty  laid  before  him.  When  we  fail  to 
remember  that  our  first  and  only  spiritual  al- 
legiance is  to  God,  through  Christ,  and  begin 
to  lean  upon  His  servants,  trusting  to  them 
to  do  the  work  belonging  to  the  Society,  w^e 
begin  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  the  church  militant  begins 
to  decline. 

As  we  cannot  give  to  a  brother  the  life  and 
power  of  Christ,  nor  effectively  say,  "  Be  ye 
clothed  and  fed,  and  grow  strong,"  let  us  who 
are  not  in  the  ministry  try  to  awaken  to  our 
duties  and  opportunities,  seeking,  that  Ave 
may  find  them,  asking,  that  we  may  receive 
His  call,  knocking,  that  the  truths  of  His 
gospel  may  be  opened  to  and  through  us, 
all  to  the  advance  of  our  own  souls  in  right- 
eousness and  to  the  comfort  and  strength  one 
ot  another.  As  we  do  this  in  humility  of 
heart  and  singleness  and  integrity  of  purpose, 
not  shrinking  from  the  cross  that  it  will 
bring  our  human  wills  under,  many  will  be 
drawn  to  visit,  in  loving  desire  for  their 
growth  in  the  Truth,  these  little  meetings 
and  neighborhoods  of  Friends. 

Sympathy  unto  prayer  wSjl  draw  the  souls 
thus  gathered  in  unity  of  feeling  and  pur- 
pose, into  supplication  before  God  and  into  a 
realization  of  the  promise,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

W^ords  may  or  may  not  be  spoken,  but 
hearts  will  be  tendered  and  contrited  and 
covenants  renewed,  while  the  feelings  of 
Christian  fellowship  will  revive  and  be 
strengthened  and  the  visitor  and  visited  re- 
ceive alike  the  blessing. 

Many  are  called  to  these  little  services,  and 
we  will  not  find  a  safe  refuge  in  the  excuse 
that  we  did  not  hear  the  call,  for  it  is  our 
duty  to  ask,  to  seel',  and  to  knock,  that  we  may 
receive  our  call  and  e(^uipments.  It  is  but  a 
fig  leaf  covering  that  we  seek  to  cover  our- 
selves with,  in  filling  our  minds  with  the 
cares  of  this  world,  amidst  which  we  strive  to 


walk  morally,  according  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  men  and  the  hope  God  will  not 
call  us  farther,  thus  striving  to  deaden  our 
hearing,  that  being  without  law  we  may  be 
without  sin  also.  But  the  l:nv  is  before  us 
all:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength," 
and,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self" Obedience  to  these  commandments 
will  necessitate  a  desire  to  know  and  to  do 
the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  and  equally  in 
seeking  to  gather  our  brethren  as  in  seeking 
our  own  salvation.  P. 
Richnond,  Ind.,  Sd  mo.  oth,  1872. 


How  different  is  the  peace  of  God  from 
that  of  the  world!  It  calms  the  passions, 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  conscience,  is 
inseparable  from  righteousness,  unites  us  to 
God  and  strengthens  us  against  temptations. 
The  peace  of  the  soul  consists  in  an  absolute 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God. — Fenelon. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTER  FROM  ELIZABETH  BYRD. 

A  short  time  before  her  death  Elizabeth 
Byrd,  of  New  York,  placed  in  my  hands  some 
papers  ;  among  them  I  lately  found  a  letter 
addressed  to  dear  Elizabeth  Coggshell,  writ- 
ten I  have  no  doubt  about  forty  years  ago,  by 
Elizabeth  Byrd.  I  thought  it  too  good  to  lie 
unseen  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer. R.  H. 

Westbury,  3d  me.  10th,  1872. 

My  beloved  Friend  Elizabeth  Coggshell — 
In  my  retired  moments,  my  mind  has  of  late 
been  often  unexpectedly  turned  towards  thee, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  constraining  influence 
of  love  that  now  induces  me  to  address  thee, 
desiring  that  thou  mayst  stand  fast  in  that 
liberty  wherein  thou  hast  been  made  free,  and 
not  suffer  anything  to  entangle  thee  as  with  a 
yoke  of  bondage. 

May  thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummin,  thy  in- 
struction in  righteousness  proceed  singly  from 
Him  whom  thou  hast  proved  as  at  Marah  in 
seasons  of  trial  and  temptation,  when,  with 
doubting  Israel,  thou  hast  been  ready  to  say, 
"  Is  the  Lord  with  me  or  not  ?"  whom  thou 
hast  proved  to  be  a  God  nigh  at  hand,  open- 
ing unto  thee  rivers  in  dry  places  and  foun- 
tains in  the  midst  of  the  valleys,  for  whom 
thou  hast  been  made  willing  to  leave  all  that 
nature  held  dear,  that  thou  mightest  obey 
His  words  and  keep  His  covenant.  Then 
hath  He  not  commissioned  thee  to  teach  Ja- 
cob His  ways  and  Israel  His  law  ?  Then 
hast  thou  put  incense  before  Him,  and  whole 
burnt-offerings  upon  His  altar,  and  did  He 
not  then  multiply  His  blessings  upon  thee  and 
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accept  the  work  of  thy  hands?  His  goodness 
and  His  mercy  my  beloved  friend,  are  un- 
changeable. He  is  still  mighty  to  save  and 
able  to  deliver,  and  when  our  love  is  perfect 
towards  Him  it  casteth  out  the  fear  of  man. 
May  we  lean  on  nothing  short  of  that 
Almighty  arm  which  hath  hitherto  helped 
us,  for  the  best  of  human  supports  is  frail. 
Have  we  not  found  them  as  broken  reeds  at 
best?  Oh,  that  nothing  may  take  from  us  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  peace  ;  this  alone  ren- 
ders life  desirable  and  takes  away  the  fear  of 
ieath.  That  thy  cup  may  be  filled  with  this  is 
the  sincere  desire  of  an  affectionate  friend,  to 
whom  with  many  others  thou  hast  been  a 
succorer  and  an  encourager  in  the  right  path, 
:hat  by  singly  hearkening  in  obedience  to 
Him  whom  thou  hast  hitherto  found  to  be 
he  wonderful  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God 
md  tender  Father,  thou  mayst  experience 
hy  peace  to  flow  as  a  river  and  thy  righteous- 
less  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 


War. — Southey  says,  "  Whence  is  it  that 
vars  still  disgrace  the  self-styled  Christian 
orld  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  doctrine  of  expe- 
liency.  If  Christians  bad  boldly  looked  in 
he  face  of  their  duty,  as  developed  in  the 
^ew  Testament,  this  senseless  and  infernal 
ystem  of  wholesale  butchery  must  long  ago 
ave  ceased." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ETHNIC  INSPIRATION, 
BY  S.  C.  COLLINS,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Chappaqua  Institute,  N.  Y. 
ndvnc  Si  SiZv  X^TicuTi  avS^cnTToi. 

Odt/ssey,  Booh  HI.  I.  48. 

When,  in  1858,  the  present  English  ^Pre- 
ier  published  the  results  of  his  Homeric 
udies,  his  work  was  (all  things  considsred,) 
ivorahly  received  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
he  criticism  was  almost  free  from  the  cen- 
)rious  fault-seeking  that  is  the  evidence  of 
irtisan  bias.  But  the  reviewer  (who  would 
irdly  be  accused,  in  his  own  country,  of 
dical  tendencies)  is  disposed  to  read  one 
eory,  to  the  support  of  which  the  author  of 
e  work  in  question  devotes  many  pages,  out 
the  scholarship  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ladstone  argues  for  the  closest  connection 
jtween  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Greek 
cords  ;  claiming  for  the  Homeric  mythology 
at  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  monotheism  of 
dam,  handed  down  from  a  remote  time,  at 
bich  a  knowledge  of  the  covenant  of  God 
th  man  and  of  His.  promise  of  a  Messiah, 
stead  of  being  confined  to  the  Jews  alone, 
s  still  an  inheritance  more  or  less  perfectly 
ired  by  the  entire  human  race.  No  human 
tinct  had  evolved  it,  in  his  view,  nor  could 
have  been  inherited  as  an  entire  system  from 


another  people  ;  but  where  the  Theistic  and 
Messianic  traditions  ceased  to  be  a  definite  gui- 
dance, just  there  religion  ended  and  the  Grecian 
theomythology  began.  In  tracing,in  the  beliefs 
;;f  the  heroic  age,  "the  imperfect  and  deranged 
counterparts  "  of  these  traditions,  he  discovers 
in  Jupiter  a  type  of  the  unity  and  supremacy 
of  the  Godhead.  The  combination  of  Trinity 
with  Unity  re-appears  in  the  brothers  Jove, 
Neptune  and  Pluto,  of  like  descent  but  of  di- 
verse power.  Apollo  and  his  sister  represent 
the  traditions  respecting  the  Deliverer  and  the 
Logos  respectively  ;  the  brother  yielding  more 
to  the  sister,  however,  than  tradition  would 
seem  to  suggest  as  the  proper  distribution  of 
attributes.  To  all  this  the  reviewer  objects. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  early  Greek  agrees  with  the  early 
!  Hebrew  in  teaching  that  God  executes  his  en- 
tire  work  upon  the  earth, — rewarding  and 
j  punishing  here,  instead  of  after  a  transfer  to  a 
future  existence.  As  the  Hebrew  grew  so  did 
the  Greek  grow  to  a  conception  of  man's  im- 
mortality. This  knowledge,  lacking  in  Ho- 
mer, appears  in  Pindar,  and  gradually  de- 
velopes  into  the  greater  confidence  of  the  later 
philosophers. 

But  it  is  regarded  as  a  significant  ob- 
jection  to    Gladstone's    theory,   that  the 
I  ideas  of  the  eternity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  him, — 
ideas  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures — do  not  appear  in  Homer.  Ho- 
mer's Leus  is  not  eternal,  nor  does  he  create 
the  world.    At  the  discovery  in  the  Krooid 
brothers  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  the  critic  is 
disposed  to  laugh.    When  our  author  finds 
in  Apollo  and  Minerva  attributes  which  are 
inconsistent  with  subordination  to  Jupiter,  he 
accounts  them  the  results  of  traditional  in- 
fluence. His  critic  would  deem  them  evidence 
that  Minerva  and  Apollo  had  been  the  chief 
deities  of  independent  tribes,  and  did  not  en- 
tirely lay  aside  that  which  belonged  to  them 
as  supreme  upon  being  made  by  Homer  in- 
ferior to  Jove.    In  short,  our  critic  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  opinion  (styled  by  Glad- 
stone  himself,    "  the   more    common  and 
popular  "  one)  that  the  Homeric  deities  are 
mere  personifications  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
whose  characters  are  not  mutilated  traditions 
of  a  primal  revelation,  but  mere  distortions 
of  the   characteristics  of  the  men  whose 
imaginations  created  them.    Add  to  this  the 
very  improbable  supposition  that  the  religious 
element  in  the  Homeric  poems  was  derived 
directly  from  contemporary  Jews,  and  we 
shall  have,  in  this  summary  of  Homeric 
theories,  a  statement  of  the  views  that^  may- 
be entertained  respecting  the  origin,  histori- 
cally of  the  various  ethnical  religions.  At 
the  present  day,  the  question  to  be  answered 
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respecting  every  ancient  people  is,  "  bow  far 
was  their  roli;;ion — such  as  it  was, — tra- 
ditional, and  how  far  a  thing  which  grew  with 
their  growth  ?  '  This  is  so,  first,  because  in 
the  religious  history  ol"  a  nation  is  contained 
the  root  of  its  entire  history,  the  philosophy 
of  its  existence,  as  it  were  ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause we  may  be  bure  that  we  sliail  succeed 
in  discovering  a  religion  of  Bor.ie  kind.  To 
be  thor(!Ughly  human  is  to  be  in  some  sort 
religious.  AVhc'.tcvcr  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  religion  philosophicalli/  we  may  ac- 
cept, it  will  appear  that  a  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion and  of  denendence  cannot  have  been 
reserved  for  thcc^o  last  and  favored  days.  We 
walk  confidently  becau?e  of  our  greater  light, 
where  otlicrs  groped.  Without  that  light  we, 
too,  should  have  insisted  upon  groping.  For 
we  may  anticipate  with  the  remark  that  the 
evidence  in  the  histor}'^  of  religion,  of  in- 
debtedness to  tradition  and  to  revelation,  for 
historical  observances  and  for  renewal  of 
spiritual  vitality,  does  not  obscure  certain 
outgrov.lhs  of  reason  and  of  feeling  which  have 
been  universal,  and  without  which  tradition 
could  not  have  been  understood,  and  revela- 
tion would  have  been  impossible.  Something, 
either  in  man's  nature  or  in  the  external  cir 
cumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  has  in- 
variably led  him  to  worship.  Five  main 
theories  have  been  advanced  by  philosophers 
and  theologians  in  explanation  of  this.  Of 
these,  the  last  three  we  shall  mention  are,  at 
least,  partially  trutliful.  The  first  sud  second, 
conforming  faots  to  themselves  rather  than 
themselves  to  the  facts,  are  mentioned  because 
they  are,  in  all  probability,  least  known  to 
readers  of  the  InUlligencer,  though  much  in 
the  mouths  of  oany  men.  The  first  of  these, 
dating  from  Epicurus,  received  its  final  de- 
velopment in  the  writings  of  Comte.  Accor- 
ding to  the  Greek  philosoplier,  religious 
in>j)re3siens  have  their  origin  in  a  superstition 
thnt  results  from  ignorance  of  nature;  and 
he  attempts  to  rem.ove  all  temptation  to 
in^aginc  the  existence  of  supernatural  powers 
in  order  to  account  for  recondite  phenomena, 
by  j)roving  that  nature  is  able  to,  and  does, 
ac(;omplish  r.ll  things.  With  Comte,  tlie  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  begins  in  religious 
phenomena,  the  Tlicolor/ical  being  the  first  of 
the  three  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
the  individual  and  of  humanity.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  three  periods,  during  the  first  of 
which  the  mind  imagines  all  things  accom- 
pli.-hed  Dy  living  agents  no  better  than 
human,  enshrined  one  in  each  natural  object; 
while  in  the  second  period  it  attributes  greater 
pcver  and  wider  influence  to  these  agents,  and, 
in  the  third,  conceives  all  power  as  centred  in 
one  supreme  influence.  This  last  is  monothe- 
ism.  But,  according  to  Comte,  the  developed 


man  or  nation  has  speedily  passed  from  the 
Theological  Era,  with  its  fetichism,  its  poly- 
theism, its  monotheism,  into  the  metaphysical 
stage,  and  thence  into  the  Scientific  or  Posi- 
tive. But  although  Comte,  on  having  reached 
the  Positive,  would  claim  to  have  left  the 
Theological,  v.'ith  its  monotheisn),  far  behind, 
he  still  found  the  religious  sentiment  de- 
manding gratification,  and  driving  him  to  the 
sorry  expedients  resorted  to  in  his  "Catechisiiw 
of  JVutive  helUjiony  The  second  of  the 
theories  of  religion,  is  the  pantheistic  one, 
resulting  from  Plegel's  doctrine  of  "  Absolute 
Ideniiii/,"  according  to  which,  subject  and  ob- 
ject, the  perceiving  mind  and  its  {>recept,  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  tlie  only  reality  the 
relation  between  tliera.  The  synthesis  of  the 
external  and  the  internal  results  in  an  idea 
which  forms  a  unit  in  the  series  constituting 
the  Absolute  Jdea.  This  Absolute  Idea, 
evolving  itself  in  nature  and  history,  reaches 
the  fullest  conception  of  itself,  and  so  its 
fullest  expjesiion,  in  religion,  and  finally  in 
philosophy.  The  individual  mind  uniting 
mth  the  universal  mind  (the  last  being  re- 
presented in  history  and  in  existing  society) 
gives  the  Absolute  Mind.  Historical  re- 
ligions must,  ihi-refore,  have  constituted  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  expression  of  the  Absolute 
or  God.  Such  an  Absolute,  constituting  all 
things,  tolerates  no  existence  outside  of  itself, 
and  cannot  be  personal,  or  separate  from  ouj 
conception  of  it. 

Without  space  for  a  fuller  statement  of  d,, 
these  theories,  we  are  without  justification  for-i « 
a  criticism  of  them.  We  should  observe,  iu. 
passing,  however,  that  while,  as  already  in- 
dicated, the  religious  system  of  Compte  is  a 
expansion  of  that  of  jp^picurus,  there  is  als 
much  that  is  common  to  Compte's  theory 
moral  obligation,  and  that  introduced  to  the 
to  the  Chinese  by  Conlucius.  With  both, 
that  which  contributes  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  the  race;  is  good,  that  which  docs  not  is 
evil,  and  moral  discijtline  consists  in  cherish- 
ing an  antipathy  to  the  latter. 

Of  the  third  liypothesis,  as  to  the  origin  off 
religion,  they  have  the  best  statement  v;ho 
possess  the  "True,  Beantifid,  and  Good"  of 
Consiu  ;  according  to  whom,  religion  is  the 
relation  of  absolute  truth  to  absolute  Being," 
and  must,  therefore,  be  grounded  upon  cog- 
nition rather  than  upon  feeling.  For  absolute 
truth  must  depend  for  apprehension  upon  the 
reason ;  not,  however,  upon  the  reflective 
reason,  wdiich  is  analytic,  voluntary,  and 
begins  with  questioning  its  premises ;  but 
upon  a  *'  pure  reason  "  which  is  spontaneou? 
and  synthetic,  and  which  seizes  at  once  upon 
the  ideas  of  the  perfect,  the  infinite,  the 
eternal.  Upon  the  reason,  as  the  faculty  of 
knowledge,  all  conception  of  God  and  of 
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duty  must  depend.  The  perception  is  not, 
however,  immediate.  Between  the  reason  and 
God  is  absolute  truth,  an  attribute  of  God, 
built  out  by  the  iatter  as  the  highway  by 
which  the  lormer  may  approach  Plim.  Of 
this  truth  no  man  can  claim  exclusive  or 
personal  possession,  as  he  can  of  his  volitions 
iind  emotions  ;  and  in  this  recognition  of  the 
mpersonality  of  rational  ideas  we  have  a 
roof  that  they  are  absolute.  With  Cousin's 
oroo/,  that  the  reason  is  actually  in  possession 
Df  this  absolute  trutli,  only  Experientialists 
will  quarrel,  and  not  many  readers  of  the  In- 
elligencer  are  Experientialists.  According 

0  our  author,  the  ideas  of  the  true,  the  good, 
he  infinite,  &c.,  are  neither  furnished  by  the 
enses  nor  sire  they  the  outgrov/ths  of  data  so 
ontributed  ;  and  we  are  therefore  driven  to 
he  conviction  that  these  fragments  of  the  ab- 
olute  are  the  furnishing  of  a  pure  reason 
>vhich  carries  us  into  an  outlying  reality  that 
he  physical  senses  cannot  reach,  and  which 
n  the  greatest  vigor  of  its  spontaneous  action 
s  inspiration. 

The  fourth  theory,  respecting  the  origin  of 
eligion,  assigns  all  knowledge  of  the  invisible 
nd  the  divine  to  feeling.  From  the  Neo- 
Platonists  to  the  Friends,  this  theory  has 
lever  wanted  advocates  ;  but  the  attempts  at 

1  philosophical  statement  of  it,  are  of  com- 
)aratively  recent  date.  According  to  Jacobi, 
ve  are  indebted  for  our  knov7ledge  of  God 
nd  of  immortality  to  a  special  sense  ov  feei- 
ng, whose  action  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 

five  senses/'  in  their  revelations  of  a  material 
vorld.  As  we  infer  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ernal  object  through  sight  or  sound,  or  touch, 
areless  of  any  process  by  which  the  feel 
ng  may  have  been  reached,  and  w^hout 
questioning  the  foundation  of  our  faith  m  it — 
0,  through  other  feelings,  we  are  acquainted 
nth.  the  suj)ersensuous  realities  of  which  they 
ire  the  representadves.  The  soul  does  not 
lemand  credentials  when  it  grasps  the  Eter- 
nal and  the  True,  "  By  means  of  the  religious 
eeling,"  says  Sehleiermacher,  "  the  Primal 
ause  is  revealed  in  us,  as  in  perception  ex- 
ernal  things  are  revealed  in  us  ; ''  and  he 
bunds  the  consciousness  of  a  God  upon  a 
'eeling  of  dependence.  To  this  the  late  Dean 
klansel  added  consciousness  of  moral  obligation, 
3y  which  we  are  compelled  to  assume  the  ex- 
stence  of  a  moral  Deity,  and  to  regard  the 
absolute  sta?idard  of  right  and  wrong  a-s  con- 
tituted  by  the  nature  of  that  Deity."  "To 
hese  two  facts  of  the  inner  consciousness  (the 
eeling  of  dependence,  and  consciousness  of 
noral  obligation)  ma}*  be  traced,  as  to  their 
ources,  the  two  great  outward  acts  by  which 
eligion,  in  its  various  forms,  has  been  mani- 
■ested  among  men — Prayer,  by  which  they 
eek  to  win  God's  blessing  upon  the  future, 


and  Expiation,  by  which  they  strive  to  atone 
for  the  offences  of  the  past." 

A  very  different  solution  of  these  facts  is 
proposed  by  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  hypothe- 
sis that  have  been  advanced  in  explanation 
of  the  religious  phenomeiia  of  the  v»^orld.  It 
maintains  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  ideas 
of  God,  immortality,  duty,  &c., — in  short,  for 
all  knowledge  of  the  superseosuous — to  oral 
communications,  made  directly  to  the  earliest 
men,  and  to  the  additional  revelations  that 
have  since  been  offered.  Reason  and  feeling 
are  but  passive  instruments  for  the  reception 
of  knowledge  thus  furnished  from  an  external 
source,  the  very  power  to  philosophize,  being 
dependent  upon  a  degree  of  civilization  which 
could  have  resulted  only  from  information 
directly  con}.municated,  and  perpetuated  by 
tradition  and  by  sacred  records.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong  is  thus  reduced  to 
the  observance  of  admonitions  given  to  our 
ancestors ;  and  whatever  forms  of  worship 
may  anywhere  exists  are  but  remnants,  more 
or  less  mutilated,  of  the  primitive  religion. 

Wq.  reserve  for  another  article  the  applica- 
tion of  these  theories  to  Ethnicism. 


The  more  I  see  of  our  present  civilization, 
and  of  the  only  remedies  for  its  evils,  the 
more  I  dread  intellectual  eminence,  when 
separated  from  virtue.  We  are  in  a  sick 
world,  for  whose  maladies  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  obedience  to  it,  are  the  only  heal- 
ing.— Horace  jUann. 

In  thi.-i  God's  world,  with  its  v^^ild  whirling 
eddies  and  mad  f3ana-oceans,  where  men  and 
nations  perish  as  if  without  law,  and  judg- 
ment for  an  unjust  thing  13  sternly  delayed, 
dost  thou  think  that  there  is  therefore  no  jus- 
tice ?  It  is  what  the  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart.  It  is  what  the  wise,  in  all  times,  were 
wisi'  because  they  derned,  and  knew  forever 
not  to  be.  I  tell  thee  again,  there Js  nothing 
else  but  justice.  One  strong  thing  I  fmd  here 
below  ;  i'be  just  thing,  the  true  thing.  My 
friend,  if  thou  hadst  ail  the  artillery  of  Wool- 
wich trundling  at  thy  back  in  support. of  an 
unjust  thing,  and  infinite  bonfires  ^  visibly 
waiting  ahead  of  thee,  to  blaze  centuries  long 
for  thy  victory  on  behalf  of  it, — I  would  ad- 
vise thee  to  call  halt,  to  fiiagdown  thy  baton, 
and  say,  "  In  God's  mime.  No  !"  Thy  "  sue- 
cess?"  Poor  devil,  what  will  thy  success 
amount  to  ?  If  the  thing  is  unjust,  thou  hast 
not  succeeded  ;  no,  not  though  bonfires  blazed 
from  north  to  south,  and  bells  rang,  and  edi- 
tors wrote  leading  articles,  and  the  just  thing 
lay  trampled  out  of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes 
an  abolished  and  annihilated  thing.  Success  ? 
In  a  few  years  thou  wilt  be  dead  and  dark,— 
all  cold,  eveless,  deaf ;  no  blaze  of  bonfires, 
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ding  dong  of  bells,  or  leading  articles,  visible 
or  audible  to  thee  again  at  all  forever;  what 
kind  of  success  is  that! — Carlyle. 

The  most  precious  of  all  possessions  is 
power  over  ourselves ;  power  to  withstand 
trial,  to  bear  suffering,  to  front  danger;  pow- 
er over  pleasure  and  pain  ;  power  to  follow 
our  convictions,  however  resisted  by  menace 
and  scorn ;  the  power  of  calm  reliance  in 
scenes  of  darkness  and  storms. 


Jesus  and  his  Friends. — His  intercourse 
with  his  disciples  illustrates  liis  personal 
qualities,  the  tenderness  and  strength  of  his 
affection,  in  a  manner  true  to  moral  beauty 
far  beyond  my  power  to  describe  it.  His  com 
munion  with  that  little  circle  is  a  perfect 
model  of  faithful  love.  He  dealt  not  in  elo- 
quent protestations  of  regard.  We  observe 
no  sentimentality,  no  ostentatious  condescen- 
sion, none  of  the  cant  of  friendship  ;  only  as 
his  life  drew  to  its  close,  his  affection  for  his 
friends  breaks  forth  with  peculiar  tenderness. 
His  peace  he  gave  them,  but  not  as  the  world 
giveth. 

He  compared  himself  and  his  chosen  disci- 
ples to  a  vine  and  its  branches.  This  gimili- 
tude  we  are  accustomed  to  characterize  as 
bold  and  oriental.  But  as  we  dwell  upon  its 
meaning,  the  boldness  of  the  metaphor  van- 
ishes, and  we  perceive  that  it  does  but  imper- 
fectly express  what  Jesus  designed  to  say. 
When  you  look  upon  a  vine  or  a  tree,  push- 
ing forth  its  thousand  branches,  adorned  with 
foliage  and  laden  with  fruit,  you  see  only  an 
inadequate  representation  of  that  unity  of 
spirit  which  may  subsist  between  human  be 
ings,  and  which  did  subsist  between  Jesus  and 
his  friends.  What  lile  did  they  drav/  from 
him !  Before  they  became  acquainted  with 
him,  they  were  obscure  individuals,  laboring 
every  day  at  the  humblest  employments,  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  sphere.  The  world  knew 
nothing  of  them,  and  they  nothius:  of  the 
world,  dwelling  upon  the  shores  of  an  inland 
sea.  But  there  came  One  from  Nazareth, 
into  whose  countenance  as  they  looked,  to 
whose  voice  as  they  listened,  their  spirits  be- 
gan to  burn  within  them.  They  left  their 
boats  and  followed  him.  At  every  step  of  the 
way,  their  hearts  were  knit  more  and  more 
closely  to  his,  and  the  living  truth  which  fed 
his  existence,  and  laade  him  the  godlike  be- 
ing that  he  wa.?,  was  gradually  infused  into 
the  bosoms  of  these  poor  fishermen.  He  cap- 
tivated their  imaginations.  He  entered  into 
their  very  hearts,  and  was  enthroned  there. 
The  thought  of  him  became  the  soul  of  their 
life.  He  dwelt  in  them.  As  he  'hus  abode 
in  them,  so  they  abode  in  \\'\m.  He  received 
them  into  himself  Bv  the  force  of  love,  more 


powerful  than  the  embracing  arms  of  an  angel 
he  took  them  to  his  bosom,  and  there  the},  tlie 
were  cherished  among  the  most  sacred  object.'  m 
of  his  being.  How  patiently  did  he  bear  with  bei 
their  narrowness  !  What  pains  did  he  takt*  j 
to  enlighten  and  enlarge  their  views!  Witbias 
what  terms  of  endearment  did  he  address!  iio 
ihose  simple-minded  men,  calling  them  his-|fil) 
friends,  his  children,  occasionally  reproving, 
them,  but  never  breathing  a  word  of  con 
tempt  I —  ^V.  11.  Furness. 


CURIOUS  PHENOMENON. 

Editors  of  Friends^  Intelligencer  : — 

In  response  to  your  late  editorial  sugges- 
tion. I  send  you  the  following: 

To  one  whose  avocation,  during  a  long  life, 
has  led  to  many  a  cold  and  dreary  journey, 
by  the  glimmering  light  of  "Luna's  pale^|te 
Lamp,"  a  halo  of  the  moon  cannot  be  an  ex- 
traordinary occurence.  But  we  had  one  this 
evening,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  which  so  far  exceeded  anything  of 
the  kind  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  witness, 
in  brilliancy  and  beauty,  that  I  have  thought 
it  worthy  of  note. 

The  moon  was  near  the  full,  and  in  the 
meridian  of  her  glory — the  evening  mild  andlUi 
clear,  with  only  a  few  light,  fleecy  cloudsll 
floating  in  the  distance. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
peculiar  appearances  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  special  condition  of  my  visual 
organs,  or  by  some  merely  local  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in)mediately  between  me  and  the 
moon  ;  consequently  I  do  not  know  how  iti 
may  have  appeared  to  others. 

As  we  unconsciously  measure  distant  ob 
jects  (however  vaguely)  by  the  visual  angle,* 
which  they  seem  to  subtend,  I  can  only  notee 
the  dimensions  of  the  halo  in  accordance  withii 
thit  rule. 

The  disc,  inside  the  ring,  was  large,  sayv 
thirty  feet  in  apparent  diameter,  with  one* 
brilliant  star  near  the  moon.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  picture  depended  upon  tbejt 
strongly  defined  contrast  between  the  sombre* 
hue  of  the  disc,  and  the  fleecy  whiteness  of| 
the  gossamer  halo,  and  on  the  bold  relief  or  r 
prominence  of  its  inner  raargin. 

The  color  of  the  disc  was  dark  umber, 
verging  strongly  to  black,  with  a  soft,  velvety 
surface.  It  appeared  as  if  sunken  or  de- 
pressed below  the  level  of  the  ring. 

The  halo  itself  was  spread  out  in  breadth 
about  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  disc,  say  fif- 
teen feet.  Its  inner  margin,  next  the  moon, 
appeared  to  be  about  two  feet  thick,  with  the 
outer  angle  smoothly  rounded  off,  giving  it 
prominent  relief,  and  causing  the  apparent 
depression  of  the  disc.    The  thickness  of  the 
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halo  diminished  rapidly  from  the  inner  to 
1  the  outer  margin,  where  its  filmy  lines  were 
1^  insensibly  lost  in  the  blue  expanse  of  the 

heavens. 

In  appearance,  the  halo  was  a  pure  white, 
^  as  delicate,  as  soft,  as  gossamer- like,  as  the 
finest  conception  of  virgin  wool  or  cotton 
fibres.  A  few  minutes  after,  it  faded  to  an 
ordinary  halo.  E.  M. 

New  Garden,  2d  mo.  20th,  1872. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY  ? 

Sorry  am  I  to  differ  from  the  wise,  good 
and  hopeful  ones  of  the  present  day,  who  be- 
lieve there  is  a  steady  advancement  in  relig- 
ion and  morals.  True  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance  in  science,  in  mechanics,  in  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures.  The  microscope  and 
telescope  have  opened  to  our  view  new  fields, 
unseen  in  by-gone  ages.  Modern  machinery 
has  been  so  perfected  that  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  hundreds  ;  the  improvements  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  chemical  analy- 
sis of  soils  have  pointed  out  the  proper  fertil- 
izers to  increase  its  productiveness,  and  raw 
materials,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  have 
assumed  shape,  form  and  character  more  in 
accordance  with  the  wants  of  man. 

Benevolent  institutions  too  have  been  on 
the  increase,  and  there  are  many  true  and 
earnest  workers  throughout  the  world  labor- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  human  race.  But  go 
into  the  political  world.  Look  from  the  high- 
est place  of  political  power,  down  through  all 
its  ramifications  to  the  lowest, — through  Con- 
gress, State  Legislatures,  city  and  railroad 
corporations  down  to  the  pettiest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  Go  with  me  into  the 
mercantile  world  ;  look  at  the  countenance 
put  on  to  deceive,  hear  the  extravagant  praise 
of  perhaps  worthless  wares  and  goods.  Look 
with  me  into  the  mazes  of  the  legal  profession. 
Observe  our  courts  of  justice  as  they  are  called, 
and  note  the  workings  of  trial  by  jury  !  Is  right 
always  triumphant  ?  Are  juries  always  im- 
partial and  unbiased,  and  are  verdicts  always 
given  according  to  evidence  ?  Are  witnesses 
careful  to  make  only  truthful  representations? 
Aie  lawyers  j9ure  and  truthful  in  pleading 
their  cases  ?  Are  judges  incorruptible  ?  Is 
not  money  the  all  powerful  lever  that  moves 
the  world?  To  obtain  this  lever,  corruption, 
secret  if  it  can  be  secret,  open  if  it  must  re 
veal  itself,  flows  through  all  the  avenues  of 
life  !  To  be  an  heir  of  millions,  live  in  a  pa- 
latial mansion,  furnished  with  all  the  modern 
luxuries,  and  to  wear  the  costliest  fabrics  of 
our  own  or  foreign  looms,  (even  if  the  posses- 
sor is  wanting  in  intellectual  and  moral  worth) 
is  too  often  a  passport  to  the  proudest  places  in 
social  life.    Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  in  the 


midst  of  light  and  knowledge  we  are  drifting 
backward  into  political  and  social  immorality? 
What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  Will  not  those 
who  stand  in  the  higher  moral  atmosphere 
take  this  important  subject  into  consideration, 
and  see  if  there  can  be  found  a  remedy  ?  And 
will  not  those  too  of  the  enlightened,  who  feel 
the  necessity,  yet  cling  to  fancied  pleasures  in 
the  downward  path,  lend  their  aid  and  efforts 
to  redeem  mankind  from  impending  danger  ? 
We  all  know  how  much  better  our  condition 
would  be  if  we  were  all  honest  and  upright, 
and  had  the  love  of  our  fellow  creatures  at 
heart,  and  would  do  them  good  instead  of 
evil.  We  all  know  that  great  wealth,  how-, 
ever  acquired,  does  not  bring  thatj^eace  and 
rest  we  seek  for,  and  departure  from  the  path 
of  right  in  its  acquisition  only  adds  thorns 
that  pierce  us.  What  is  there  for  the  earn- 
est reformer  to  do.  Nathan  Haines. 
Baltimore,  Sd  mo.  10th,  1872. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  have  to  thank  thee  for  thy  letter  giving 
an  account  of  thy  brother's  sad  loss — a  loss 
the  greatest  we  have  to  bear  in  life.  Such 
things  make  us  think  and  wonder,  but  the 
veil  is  closely  drawn,  and  we  cannot  pierce  it. 
We  feel  very  much  for  you  all.  I  find 
a  consolation  in  life  and  in  death  I  never 
experienced  under  the  sad  old  faith — the  thick 
darkness  is  gone,  and  something  even  more 
real  than  hope  is  in  its  place, — absolute  trust 
that  life  and  death  are  both  good,  and  just 
as  they  ought  to  be.  We  feel  lonely  when 
we  are  left  by  dearest  friends,  and  we  go  re- 
luctantly from  those  we  love  dearly,  but  just 
as  we  are  able  to  rise  to  the  full  conception  of 
the  Divine  which  surrounds  us,  do  we  feel  that 
we  need  not  grieve  as  they  who  have  no  hope, 
and  stretch  out  as  it  were  into  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  departed. 

My  love  flows  warmly  toward  and 

 and   .    Precious,  pure  spirits 

are  they  all,  and  I  believe  there  are  many 
more  such  than  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 
Still  there  are  others  of  us  who,  I  fear,  do  not 
enough  keep  in  mind  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  our  accountability,  in  reference  to 
the  influence  on  others  of  our  stoppings,  our 
every  day  words,  our  manners,  and  our 
actions,  yes,  and  even  the  expression  of 
our  countenances,  all  doubtless  making  an 
impression  on  eye-witnesses.  Nor  does  their 
influence  stop  with  these  ;  but  it  extends  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  indefinitely,  or,  at  least 
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80  it  appears  to  me.    Hence  the  query,  Why 

do  we  not  "  double  our  diligence,"  and  be 
more  earnest  in  watching  unto  prayer,  that 
so  each  one  of  us  may,  through  a  pure  and 
earnest  life,  throw  out  an  influence  which  will 
gather  others  to  the  same  dependence  upon 
the  immediate  manifestations  of  Divine  Power 
and  Love,  from  which  we  have  derived  our 
strength  ?  These  manifestations  are  unspeak- 
ably precious  to  us,  and  it  is  but  a  meager  re- 
turn for  this  rich  gift  to  do  all  we  can  to 
gather  others  to  a  like  realization  of  the 
treasure  they  also  have  in  their  earthen  ves- 
sels. This  is  most  efficiently  done  by  suffer- 
ing this  blessed  gift  to  shine  forth  through 
'our  every-day  actions. 

It  is  a  beautiful  enunciation,  and  so  simple 
that  even  a  child  may  understand  its  deep 
significance  :  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles  ?  So,  if  our  actions  spring 
from  the  root  of  Divine  life,  they  must  be 
vitalizing,  and  if  heavenly  Love  actuates  us, 
our  doings  must  be  in  accordance  with  its  own 
blessed  nature. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  23,  1872. 

A  Manual  of  English  Literature,  by 
John  S.  Hart,  L.  L.  D.— This  work  is  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  Text  book 
and  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  a  brief,  interest- 
ing and  judicious  series  of  biographical  and 
critical  notices  of  all  the  notable  authors  in 
English  Literature,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day.  The  classification  is  peculiar. 
Leading  authors  are  selected  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  and 
the  lesser  lights  of  their  times  are  presented  as 
cotemporaries. 

This  method  divides  the  work  into  fourteen 
chapters.  First,  we  have  English  before 
Chaucer,  and  last,  Tennyson  and  his  cotem- 
poraries. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Dryden  and  his  co- 
temporaries"  we  find  just  and  appreciative 
notices  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Friends. 

The  book  is  published  by  Eldredge  and 
Brother,  Philadelphia. 


MARRIED. 

MEREDITH-GARRIGUES.— On  the  22d  of  2d 
mo.,  1872,  with  the  approbation  of  Horiliam  Month- 
ly Meeting,  .Tohn  Meredith  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Ber.jaroin  and  Anne  Garrigues,  all  members  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  aforesaid. 


DIED. 

DICKINSON. — At  his  residence  in  Sadsbury,  Lan-  ^ 
caster  County,  Pa  ,  on  the  30lh  of  3d  mouth,  1870,  . 
James  P.  Dickinson  ;  a  member  of  Sadsbury  Month- 
ly Meetiug. 

HAINES.— On  the  25th  of  11  th  mo.,  1S70  in  Al- 
trona.  Pa.,  Joshua  Haines;  a  member  of  Bradford 
Monthly  Meetiut^- 

DAVIS.  — On  the  31st  of  7th  mouth,  1871,  after  a 
long  and  severe  illue.«s,  which  she  bore  with  Chris- 
tian meekne£s,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Davis, 
in  the  77th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting. 

PICKER1^G.— On  the  23d  of  2d  month,  1872,  at 
the  residence  of  her  eon-in  law,  James  W.  Frafier, 
in  Barnesville,  Ohio,  Susannah,  widow  of  Levi 
Pickering,  of  Belmont  County,  in  the  87th  year  of 
her  age  ;  sixty-four  years  a  member  of  Plaiiifield 
Monthly  Meeting.  In  calm  resignation,  and  with 
humble  trust  iu  that  loving  Father  who  is  ever  near, 
she  passed  away  iu  quietness  and  peace. 

CLARK. -On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  2d  mo  , 
1872,  after  a  lojjg  illijer;«,  which  he  bore  with  much 
patience  and  resignation,  Robert  Clark,  aged  nearly 
80  years  ;  an  Elder  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Ohio, 

MICHENER.— On  the  7th  of  1st  mo.,  1872,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son  in-law,  Levi  Harkins,  Morgan 
Co.,  Ohio,  Margaret  Michener,  widow  of  James 
Michener,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Deerfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  She  was  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  never  ?peaking  evil  of  any- 
one. She  bore  her  sufferings  with  Christian  patience 
and  resignation. 

TROTH.— On  the  5th  of  3d  mo.,  1872,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son-in-law,  Ezra  B.  Robbins,  Bordeu- 
towD,  N.  J.,  James  Troth,  in  the  8Gth  year  of  his 
age. 

SLADE.— At  Mendon,  on  the  22d  of  1st  mo.,  1872. 
Martha  E.,  wife  of  Henry  Slade,  and  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hayard,  aged  21  years  ;  a  member  of  Ro- 
chester Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  friend,  though 
called  early  in  life,  has  furnished  another  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  adage,  "That  life  is  long  that 
answers  life's  great  end."  When  she  became  con- 
scious that  she  was  rearin^^  the  end  of  time,  she  re- 
marked to  her  attendants,  "  I  am  not  afraid  lo  die." 

STRATTON.-At  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  1st  of 
3d  mo.,  1872,  Joseph  M.  Stratton,  aged  about  2(> 
years.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  P.  and 
Martha  W.  Straiton.  The  deceased,  while  painting 
the  roof  of  tha  depot,  fell  a  distance  of  25  feet,  and 
was  almost  iu.=?tantly  killed.  The  remains  were 
buried  from  Fiieuds'  Meeting  House  on  Eighth  St., 
where  a  meeting  was  held  at  2  o'clock  on  First-day 
afternoon.  The  occasion  was  one  of  unusual  inter- 
est and  solemnity. 

LUPTON. — At  the  residence  of  her  son  in-law, 
.Joseph  S.  Jackson,  liear  Winchester,  Va.,  on  the 
25th  of  2d  mouth,  Ann  Lupton,  in  the  85th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Hopewell  Meeting. 

ML'Tl'AL  AID  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

Meeting  on  2d  day  evening  next,  2.3th  inst.,  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at  Race  Street.  Essays 
by  Wm.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  and  James  Gaskill.  Decla- 
mation by  Wilmer  W.  Marshall.  A  general  invita- 
tion is  given.       .         Alfred  Moore,  Stcretanj. 

For  Friendx'  Intelligencer. 
CONGELATION. 

In  perusing  the  copy  of  Friends'  Intelligen- 
cer  of  Second  month  17th,  my  interesfc  in  the 
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ubject  of  congelation  was  awakened  by  J. 
A.  E's  quotations  from  Geo.  S.  Truman's 
tatement  of  phenomena  attending  the  low 
emperature  experienced  attlie  Santee  agency, 
iz  :  The  opening  of  ice  and  earth  in  wide 
issures. 

He  asks  is  this  contraction  or  expansion  ? 

Ice  after  its  formation  at  32°  will 
;ontract  in  bulk  by  continued  reduction  of 
emperature,  as  other  solid  substances  do. 
jocai  circumstances,  such  as  the  original  for- 
aation  of  the  crystals  about  certain  points  or 
ines,  &c.,  uneven  pressure  of  water  upward, 
urrents  of  wind,  give  course  and  direction  to 
he  fissures,  which  commence  on  the  upper  sur 
ice  of  the  ice,  and  continue  to  deepen  as  the 
3w  temperature  continues  and  ice  thickens, 
ut  will  not  extend  to  the  water  below. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  it  is  contraction,  why 
oes  not  the  whole  mass  contract  from  the 
bore  ?  Answer  :  contraction  follows  the  orig- 
lal  arrangement  of  the  foundation  of  conge- 
ition.  As  the  shoal  water  freezes  first,  con- 
Taction  among  the  particles  commences  at 
tie  same  place.  The  fissures  are  most  likely 
3  occur  where  two  sheets  of  ice,  started  from 
ifierent  bases,  meet. 

The  formation  of  ice  is  a  beautiful  provis- 
m  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ae  water,  and  fur  our  comfort  during  the 
jmmer.  And  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  econ- 
ray  of  Nature,  a  still  more  important  duty  is 
itended  to  be  performed  by  ice  than  either 
f  these  blessings.  Our  friend  at  the  Sant^ic 
Lgeucy  has  the  opportunity  of  giving  iufor- 
lation  in  connection  with  the  formation  and 
issolution  of  ice  which  cannot  be  obtained  so 
^ell  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  I 
ope  he  will  gratify  us  with  more  inf(jjrma- 
on. 

Evaporation  may  have  some  influence  in 
le  phenomena  in  question,  as  that  occurs  at 
very  temperature 

By  experiment  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
le  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  is  doubled  at 
ach  rise  in  temperature  of  t\venty-one  (21°) 
egrees  very  nearly,  from  zero  to  90°  Faren- 
eit.   Barometer  at  30  inches. 

The  reverse  is  true.  For  one  cubic  foot  of 
iturated  air  at  90°,  weighs  7.04  grains  less 
lan  one  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  90°.  At 
ero,  one  cubic  foot  saturated  air  weighs  only 
.45  grain  less  than  the  same  bulk  of  dry  air. 
Ltthe  temperature — 20°  mentioned  by  G.  S. 
\,  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  humid  vapor, 
y  this  rule  must  be  extremely  small,  not  more 
aan  0.23  grains. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that  evapora- 
lon  is  not  sufficiently  active  to  cause  the  phe- 
omena.  He  particularly  mentions  that  the 
ssures  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  greater 
n  "  our  dry  uplands." 


This  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  known 
in  congelation.  There  is  less  water  present  in 
any  given  number  of  cubic  feet  of  earth  in 
upland,  than  in  the  same  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  low  land. 

The  degree  of  temperature  is  generally 
lower  in  upland  than  lowland,  caused  by  more 
frequent  currents  of  air  and  diminished 
amount  of  water  to  give  off  heat  as  it  changes 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Dr. 
Hope's  experiment  perhaps  will  best  illustrate 
this. 

He  placed  a  thermometer  on  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  glass  jar,  then  nearly  filled  the  glass 
with  water  at  50°,  immersed  another  ther- 
mometer just  below  the  surface,  and  then 
placed  the  apparatus  in  a  cold  room.  As  the 
cooling  proceeded  the  thermometer  at  the 
surface  indicated  a  temperature  several  de- 
grees higher  than  the  one  below,  till  the  tem- 
perature of  40°  was  indicated  by  both.  As  the 
cooling  proceeded,  the  upper  thermometer  in- 
dicated the  loive&t  temperature  until  ice  was 
formed  over  the  surface. 

I  tried  an  experiment  with  two  jars  ar- 
ranged as  Dr.  Hope  had  his,  one  of  half  the 
capacit}^  of  the  other.  The  same  changes 
took  place,  but  much  more  quickly  in  the 
small  jar  than  in  the  large  one. 

From  these  and  similar  experiments  we 
gain  an  index  of  the  operations  the  All-wise 
Being  is  conducting  around  us.  And  though 
our  investigations  may  be  puerile,  they 
constantly  remind  us  of  our  own  insignificance, 
and  increase  our  reverence  for  his  Omnis- 
cience. G.  A.  N. 

Camden,  N.      od  month  IQth,  L872. 


ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  HUMAN 
NATUKE. 
BY   EDWAED  L.   YOUMANS,  M.  D. 
(Continued  from  page  41.) 

We  live  in  an  age  of  intense  mental  ac- 
tivity and  ever-increasing  cerebral  strain. 
Steam  and  electricity  are  tasked  to  bring  daily 
tidings  of  what  is  happening  all  over  the 
worldj  and  impressions  pour  in  upon  the 
brain  at  a  rate  with  which  nothing  in  the 
past  is  comparable.  The  fierce  competitions 
of  business,  fashion,  study,  and  political 
ambition,  are  at  work  to  sap  the  vigor  and 
rack  the  integrity  of  the  mental  fabric,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is,  in  conse- 
quence, an  immense  amount  of  latent  brain 
disease,  productive  of  much  secret  suffering 
and  slight  aberrations  of  conduct,  and  which 
is  liable,  in  any  sudden  stress  of  circumstan- 
ces, to  break  out  into  permanent  mental 
derangement.  The  price  we  pay  for  our 
high-pressure  civilization  is  a  fearful  increase 
of  cerebral  exhaustion  and  disorder,  and  an 
augmenting  ratio  of  shattered  intellects.  We 
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are  startled  when  some  couspicuous  mind, 
strained  beyond  endurance,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Hugh  Miller,  or  Admiral  Fitzroy,  crashes 
into  insanity  or  suicide,  yet  these  are  but 
symptoms  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
modern  life. 

And  here  I  call  attention  to  the  deep  de- 
fects of  that  predominant  scheme  of  culture 
which  not  only  ignores  the  human  brain, 
and  the  sciences  which  illustrate  it,  as  ob- 
jects of  earnest  systematic  study,  but  explodes 
upon  it  all  the  traditional  contempt  which  it 
cherishes  for  material  nature.  This  hasty 
puddiug  within  the  skull,"  said  Frederick 
Robertson,  as  he  epitomized,  in  a  single  ex- 
pression, the  stupid  prejudice  of  the  prevail- 
ing "scholarship."  Poor  Robertson  !  smitten 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  career,  by  the 
consequences  of  over-tasking,  dying  of  brain 
disease  in  the  prime  of  manhood  :  —  how 
cruelly  did  Nature  avenge  the  insult ! 

Men  admire  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  and 
the  calculating  engine  of  Babbage;  but  how 
little  do  they  care  for  the  thinking  engine  of 
the  Infinite  Artificer!  They  venerate  days, 
and  dogmas,  and  ceremonials ;  but  where  is 
the  reverence  that  is  due  to  that  most  sacred 
of  the  things  of  time,  the  organism  of  the 
soul !  We  speak  of  the  glories  of  the  stellar 
universe  ;  but  is  not  the  miniature  duplicate 
of  that  universe  in  the  living  brain  a  more 
transcendent  marvel  ?  We  admire  the  vast 
fabric  of  society  and  government,  and  that 
complicated  scheme  of  duties,  responsibili- 
ties, usages,  and  laws  which  constitutes  social 
order;  but  how  few  remember  that  all  this 
has  its  deep  foundation  in  the  measured 
march  of  cerebral  transformations.  We 
point  to  the  inventions,  arts,  sciences,  and 
literatures,  which  form  the  swelling  tide  of 
civilization  ;  but  were  they  not  all  originated 
in  that  laboratory  of  wonders,  the  human 
brain  ?  Geological  revelations  carry  us  back 
through  durations  so  boundless,  that  imagi- 
nation is  bewildered,  and  reason  reels  under 
the  grandeur  of  the  demonstration  ;  but 
through  the  measureless  series  of  advancing 
periods,  we  discover  a  stupendous  plan.  In- 
finite Power,  working  through  infinite  time, 
converges  the  mighty  lines  of  causality  to 
the  fulfillment  of  an  eternal  design, — the 
birth  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  era  through 
the  development  of  the  brain  of  man,  v/hich 
thus  appears  as  the  final  term  of  an  unfold- 
ing world. 

The  ultimate  and  decisive  bearing  of  the 
foregoing  views  upon  plans  and  processes  of 
instruction,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  per- 
ceived. The  scientific  method  of  studying 
human  nature,  important  as  may  be  its  rela- 
tion to  the  management  of  the  insane  and 
feble-minded,  and  valuable  as  is  its  service  in 


establishing  the  limits  of  mental  effort,  mus 
find  its  fullest  application  to  the  broad  sub 
ject  of  education.  For,  whatever  question 
of  the  proper  subjects  to  be  taught,  thei 
relative  claims,  or  the  true  methods  of  teach 
ing  may  arise,  there  is  a  prior  and  fundamen 
tal  in(}uiry  into  the  nature,  capabilities,  an( 
requirements  of  the  being  to  be  taught,  upoi 
the  elucidation  of  which  all  other  question; 
immediately  depend.  A  knowledge  of  thcdtic 
being  to  be  trained,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  al 
intelligent  culture,  must  be  the  first  necessit) 
of  the  teacher. 

Education   is   an   art,  like  Locomotion 
Mining,  or  Bleaching,  which  may  be  pursuec^liii 
empirically  or  rationally,  as  a  blind  habit 
or  under  intelligent  guidance;  and  the  rela 
tions  of  science  to  it  are  precisely  the  sann 
as  to  all  the  other  arts — to  ascertain  thei; 
conditions,  and  give  law  to  their  processes 
What  it  has  done  for  Navigation,  Telegraphy 
and  War,  it  will  also  do  for  Culture.  Th< 
true  method  of  proceeding  may  be  regardec 
as  established,  and  many  important  result, 
are  already  reached,  though  its  systematic^:;' 
application  is  hardly  yet  entered  upon.  AMide 
though  there  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  in-^ao 
terest  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  subjectljol) 
jet  what  Mr.  Wise  wrote  twenty-five  yean*ta 
ago  remains  still  but  too  true.    He  says,  "  il^to 
is,  unquestionably,  a  singular  circumstance  li 
that,  of  all  problems,  the  problem  of  Educa-  nii 
tion  is  that  to  which  by  far  the  smallest joti 
share  of  persevering  and  vigorous  attentior 
has  yet  been  applied.    The  same  empiricisn 
which  once  reigned  supreme  in  the  domain: 
of  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  medicine  stil'  iit 
retains  possession,  in  many  instances,  of  thosi 
of  education.    No  journal  is  kept  of  tli 
phenomena  of  infancy  and  childhood  ;  n 
parent  has  yet  registered,  day  after  day,  wit. 
the  attention  of  an  astronomer  who  preparf 
his  epheraerides,  the   marvellous  develoj) 
ments  of  his  child.    Until  this  is  done,  there 
can  be  no  solid  basis  for  reasoning  ;  we  must 
still  deal  with  conjecture."    And  why  ha&ios 
nothing  been  done?  Because,  in  the  prevai 
ing  system  of  culture,  the  art  of  observatioD,)(ag[ 
which  is  the  beginning  of  all  true  sciencej 
the  basis  of  all  intellectual  discrimination, 
and  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  necessa* 
ry  to  interpret  these  observations,  are  uni- 
versally neglected.     Our   teachers  mostlyjfffi 
belong  to  the  old  dispensation.    Their  prep-'Hia 
aration  is  chiefly  literary ;  if  they  obtain  a  tin 
little  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connnunicating  it,  and  not  as  a  means 
of  tutorial  guidance.    Their  art  is  a  mechan- 
ical routine,  and  hence,  very  naturally,  while 
admitting  the  importance  of  advancing  views, 
they  really  cannot  see  what  is  to  \ye  done 
about  it.    When  we  say  that  education  iaM 
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in  affair  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  involving 
I  wide  range  of  considerations, — an  affair  of 
:he  air  re^spired,  its  moisture,  temperature, 
iensity,  purity,  and  electrical  state  ;  an 
iffair  of  food,  digestion,  and  nutrition  ;  of 
>he  quantity,  quality,  and  speed  of  the  blood 
lent  to  the  brain  ;  of  clothing  and  exercise, 
fatigue  and  repose,  health  and  disease;  of 
variable  volition,  and  automatic  nerve  ac- 
;ion  ;  of  fluctuating  feeling,  redundancy  and 
ixhaustion  of  nerve-power  ;  an  affair  of  light, 
jolor,  sound,  resistance  ;  of  sensuous  impres- 
iibility,  temperament,  family  history,  consti- 
tutional predisposition,  and  unconscious  in- 
luence ;  of  material  surroundings,  and  a 
lost  of  agencies  which  stamp  themselves 
ipon  the  plastic  organism,  and  reappear  in 
jharacter ;  in  short,  that  it  involves  that 
jomplete  acquaintance  with  corporeal  condi- 
:ions  which  science  alone  can  give, — when 
Ne  hint  of  these  things,  we  seem  to  be 
alking  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or,  if  intelli- 
gible, then  very  irrelevant  and  unpractical. 

That  our  general  education  is  in  a  deplor- 
ibly  chaotic  state,  presenting  a  medley  of 
lebased  ideals,  conflicting  systems,  discord- 
mt  practices,  and  unsatisfactory  results,  no 
(bserving  person  will  question ;   that  this 
tate  of  things  is  to  last  forever,  we  all  feel 
0  be  impossible  ;  and  that  its  future  removal 
lan  only  come  through  that  powerful  instru- 
nentality  to  which  we  owe  advancement  in 
ither  departments  of  social  activity,  is  equal- 
y  clear   to  the  reflecting.    The  imminent 
uestion  is,  how  may  the  child  and  youth  be 
leveloped  healthfully  and  vigorously,  bodily, 
nentally  and  morally ;  and  science  alone 
an  answer  it  by  a  statement  of  the  laws 
ipon  which  that  development  depends.^  Ig- 
lorance  of  these  laws  must  inevitably  in- 
volve mismanagement.     That   there   is  a 
arge  amount  of  mental    perversion,  and 
bsolute  stupidity,  as   well  as   of  bodily 
isease,  produced  in   school,  by  measures 
irhich  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  grow- 
Qg  brain,  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  that  dullness, 
adocility,  and  viciousness,  are  frequently 
aggravated  by  teachers,  incapable  of  dis- 
riminating  betw^aen  their  mental  and  bodily 
auses,  is  also  undeniable  ;  while,  that  teach 
r&  often  miserably  fail  to  improve  their 
•upils,  and  then  report  the  result  of  their 
wn  incompetency  as  failures  of  7iature,  all 
aay  have  seen,  although  it  is  now  proved 
aat  the  lowest  imbeciles  are  not  sunk  be- 
eath  the  possibility  of  elevation. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  remarks  has 
teen  to  bring  forward  9.n  aspect  of  man 
i^hich  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important 
afluence  upon  processes  of  instruction.  I 
ave  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  extent  to 
rhich  Nature  works  out  her  own  results  in 
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the  organism  of  man.  The  numerous  in- 
stances of  self-made  men,  who,  with  no  exter- 
nal assistance,  have  risen  to  intellectual 
eminence,  and  the  still  more  marked  in- 
stances where  students  have  forced  their  way 
to  success  in  spite  of  the  hindrances  of  an 
irrational  culture,  testify  to  the  power  of  the 
spontaneous  and  self-determining  tendencies 
of  human  character,  while  the  general  over- 
looking of  this  fact  has  unquestionably  led 
to  an  erroneous  exaggeration  of  the  potency 
of  existing  educational  methods.  In  estab- 
lishing this  view,  science  both  limits  and 
modifies  the  function  of  the  instructor.  It 
limits  it  by  showing  that  mental  operations 
are  corporeally  conditioned,  that  large  re- 
gions of  our  nature  are  beyond  direct  con- 
trol, and  that  mental  attainment  depends  in 
a  great  degree  up<)n  inherited  capacity  and 
organic  growth.  It  limits  it  by  showing  that 
ancestral  influences  come  down  upon  us  as 
we  enter  the  world,  like  the  hand  of  Fate  ; 
that  we  are  born  well,  or  born  badly,  and 
that  whoever  is  ushered  into  existence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  can  never  rise  to  the  top 
because  the  weight  of  the  universe  is  upon 
him.  It  shows  how  not  to  mistake  the  sur- 
face effects  of  an  ostentatious  system  for  a 
thorough  informing  of  character ;  how  not 
to  mistake  the  current  smattering  of  lan- 
guages, the  cramming  for  examinations,  the 
glossing  of  accomplishments,  the  showy  and 
superficial  pedantries  of  literature,  and  the 
labelling  of  degrees,  for  true  education. 

The  office  of  the  teacher  is  thus  narrowed 
but  not  denied.    If  inherited  organization  is 
a  factor  never  to  be  cancelled,  there  is  an- 
other factor  in  that  culture  which  rests  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  character. 
Science  modifies  the  tutorial  offices  by  disclos- 
ing the  direction  of  its  real  work,  and  guard- 
ing against  waste  of  efl?brt,  and  specious  and 
spurious  results— by  showing  that  education 
does  not  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge to  be  siphoned  into  the  intellectual 
receivers  of  the  school-room,  but  is  rather 
to  direct  the  working  of  a  mechanism  over 
which  neither  its  owner  nor  his  teacher  is 
omnipotent — a  mechanism  in  which  effects 
follow  causes,  and  which  always  operates 
according  to  law.    It  shows  the  Instructor 
that  he  must  take  his  pupil  as  he  finds  him  ; 
not  a  mental  abstraction,  to  be  classed  with 
other  "  minds  "  and  worked  by  a  universal 
formula,  but  a  personal  reality— a  part  of 
the  order   of  nature  which  never  repeats 
itself  in  a  single  case  ;  a  being  with  individ- 
ual attributes  which  are  inexorably  bound 
within  the  limits  of  his  organization.  It 
therefore  demands  of  him  to  leave^the  lore 
which  is  glorified  by  tradition  until  he  has 
thoroughly  grounded  himself  in  the  elements 
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of  that  knowledge  of  human  nature — of  the 
springs  of  action  aud  the  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  real  improvement,  which  alone 
can  conl'er  the  highest  skill  in  quickening  the 
intellect,  and  moulding  the  character. 

I  have  thus  atlenipted  to  prove  that  only 
by  inverting  the  rule  of  the  past, which  ex- 
alted the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body, 
and  bringing  the  resources  of  modern  induc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  corporeal  organi:--ni, 
can  we  arrive  at  that  higher  and  clearer 
knowledge  of  man,  which  will  make  possible 
anything  like  a  true  Science  of  Human 
Nature.  I  have  pointed  out  the  salutary 
results  which  have  already  flowed  from  this 
method  in  the  crucial  test  of  the  treatment 
of  the  insane ;  and  the  vast  benefits  which 
society  cannot  fail  to  reap  from  that  clearer 
perception  of  the  laws  of  vital  and  mental 
limitations  which  recent  research  has  so 
decisively  established ;  and  I  have  also  en- 
deavored to  unfold  the  bearing  of  this  view 
upon  the  subject  of  education.  But  the 
results  enumerated  are  far  from  exhausting 
the  broad  applicability  of  the  method.  The 
grand  characteristic  of  science  is  its  univer- 
sality;  what  is  it,  indeed,  but  the  latest 
report  of  the  human  mind  on  the  order  of 
nature  ?  Its  principles  are  far-reaching  and 
all-inclusive,  so  that  when  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  constitution  of  man  is  once  attained, 
it  confers  insight  into  ail  the  multidudiuous 
phases  of  human  manifestation.  The  same 
economy  of  power  which  science  confers  in 
the  material  world,  and  by  which  we  obtain 
a  maximum  of  effect  from  a  maximum  of 
force,  she  confers  also  in  the  world  of  mind. 
When  we  have  mastered  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal education  we  have  the  essential  data  for 
dealing  with  questions  of  mental  education, 
and  these  steps  are  the  indispensable  })repa- 
ration  for  an  enlightened  moral  education. 
And  the  same  knowledge  of  the  organism 
which  shows  how  it  may  be  best  developed, 
gives  also  the  clue  to  the  understanding  of 
its  aberrant  phenomena.  That  mysterious 
ground  v,^hich  has  hitherto  been  the  hot  bed 
of  noxious  superstitions  and  dangerous  quack- 
eries, is  reclaimed  to  rational  inve;-tigation, 
and  the  remarkable  ehecls  of  reverie,  ecstasy, 
hysteria,  hallucinations,  spectral  illusions, 
dreaminc^,  sorauara])ulism,  mesmerism,  reli- 
gious epidemic^,  and  other  kindred  displays 
of  nervous  njorbiditv,  find  adequate  explana- 
tion in  the  ascertained  laws  of  our  being. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  is,  furtherruore,  not 
only  of  the  highest  value  to  all  classes  for 
practical  guidance,  but  the  philosophical 
students  of  man,  whether  viewing  him  in  the 
moral,  religious, social,  lesthetic, ethnological, 
or  historic  aspects,  must  find  their  equal  and 
indispensable  preparation  in  the  mastery  of 
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he  biological  and  ])sychological  laws  whicL  A 
can  alone  explain  the  nature  (sf  the  subjecli 
of  their  research 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  bei 
supposed  that  I  entertain  any  very  extrava- 
guit  expectations  of  the  immediate  results 
to  be  obtained  from  improved  methods  ol 
dealing  with  human  nature     On  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  oi  g 
science  is  that  permanent  growths  are  slow 
and  that  ther^  are  limits  which  cannot  bei 
overpassed.     Dealing  largely  with  cau6e8^^'oI 
which  only  work  out  their  results  in  the  ful 
ness  of  time,  it  teaches  patience,  hope,  andl 
labor;  and  not  the  least  of  its  salutary  influ- 
ences will  be,  through  wholesome  discipline! 
of  the  imagination,  and  a  rational  control  oi  jj,, 
the  sympathies,  to  check  the  waste  of  power 
upon  impossible  projects,  and  restrain  those 
enthusiasms  which  are  born  of  the  feelings 
rather  than  of  the  judgment.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race  is 
at  hand  through  the  teaching  of  a  little  more  , 
physiology  in  schools,  or  that  science  is  tO'  j 
apply  a  calculus  to  human  actions,  and  thus 
supersede  the  common  sense  and  practical 
judgments  of  mankind.    That  there  is  a  vasfel 
body  of  valid  knowledge  concerning  the  na 
ture  of  man,  which  is  reduced  to  application^ 
and  serves  for  the  management  of  conduct 
is  shown  in  all  the  multifarious  aspects  o 
social    activity:    I  simply    hold  that  thij  i 
knowledge,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  yet  imperfec(i 
— in  many  respects  deplorably  imperfect— ■  i^^^ 
and  must  grow  to  a  higher  state  and  a  mon 
scientific  character  ;  and  that  the  organizec 
culture  of  the  present  age  is  bound  to  help  j^^ 
and  not  to  hinder  this  tenoencv 
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The  time 

I  think,  ha3  come  for  demanding  that  th<  ( 
curriculum  of  modern  liberal  education  b<  ^ 
so  reconstructed  that  its  courses  of  stud3i||| 


shall  have  a  more  direct  and  positive  bearing' 
upon  that  most  desirai:)ie  end — a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  Laws  of  Human  Na- 
ture. 


"  FACIEBAT. 
RY  HENRY  ABIiEY. 

[The  old  masters,  painters  and  sculptors,  placed 
the  imperfect  Latin  tense,  not  the  perfect,  on  their 
works,  as  if  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  equal  to^m 
the  idea — "  Faciebat" — he  was  working  on  it,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  complete.  It  is  only  the  stone- 
cutter or  the  oonceited  fool  who  is  so  far  satisfied 
with  his  work  as  to  say,  "  Fecit,"  as  if  it  were 
finished.] 

As  tlioughts  possess  the  fashion  of  the  mood 
That  gives  them  birth,  so  every  deed  we  do 

Partakes  of  our  unborn  disquietude, 

That  spurns  the  old  and  reaches  toward  the  new. 

The  noblest  work  of  human  art  and  pride 

Show  that  their  makers  were  not  satisfied. 


For,  gazing  down  the  ladder  of  our  deeds, 

Tlie  rounds  seem  slender.    All  past  work  appears 
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Into  the  doer  faulty.    The  heart  bleeds, 

And  pale  regret  turns  weltering  iu  tears 
i"o  think  how  poor  our  best  has  been,  how  vain, 
Beside  the  excellence  we  would  attain. 

~  Old  and  Neic. 


SEA-WEED. 
N^ot  always  unimpeded  can  I  pray, 

Nor,  pitying  saint,  thine  intercession  claim  : 
?oo  closely  clings  the  burden  of  the  day, 
\.nd  all  the  mint  and  anise  that  I  pay 

But  swells  my  debt  and  deepens  my  self- blame, 
lhall  I  less  patience  have  than  Thou,  who  know 

That  Thou  revisitest  all  who  wait  for  Thee, 
^or  only  flll'st  the  unsounded  deeps  belove, 
But  dost  refresh  with  punctual  overflow 

The  rifts  where  unregarded  mosses  be  ? 
^he  drooping  sea-weed  hears,  iu  uigbt  abyssed. 

Far  and  more  far  the  wave's  receding  shocks, 
^or  doubts,  for  all  the  darkness  and  the  mist, 
[^hat  the  pale  shepherdess  will  keep  her  tryst, 

And  shoreward  lead  again  her  foam-tleeced  flocks, 
'or  the  same  wave  that  rims  the  Carib  shor3 

With  momentary  braid  of  pearl  and  gold, 
Joes  hurrying  thence  to  glaodeii  with  its  roar 
iOrn  weeds  bound  fast  on  rocks  of  Labrador, 

By  love  divine  on  one  sweet  errand  rolled. 
Lnd,  though  Thy  healing  wateis  far  withdraw, 

I,  too,  can  wait  and  feed  on  hope  of  Thee 
ind  of  the  dear  recurrence  of  Thy  law, 
lare  that  the  parting  grace  that  morning  saw 

Abides  its  time  to  come  in  search  of  me. 

J.   R.  LOWKLL. 

FOR  THE  BOYS. 
WHAT  A  POOR  BOY  DID. 

Years  ago,  when  we  were  younger  than  now, 
,  poor  earnest  faced  boy  canse  to  work  with 
s  at  the  piioter's  trade.  His  early  life  had 
een  spent  at  hard  work  on  a  farm.  One  day 
is  father  said  he  might  quit  farm  work  and 
0  to  learn  a  trade.  He  came  to  our  office, 
le  began  with  us  as  an  apprentice,  at  thirty 
dollars  a  year  in  addition  to  his  board. 

We  remember  him  very  well — a  b^ght- 
yed,  honest-hearted  lad,  who  ^eented  willing 
a  be  taught  and  anxious  to  learn.  When  he 
worked  it  was  v/ith  a  will.  When  he 
layed  it  was  with  a  zast  and  relish.  What- 
ver  work  there  was  for  him  to  do  was  done 
nthout  a  grumble  or  muraiur. 

On  Saturday  night  he  told  us  he  would  try 
0  be  a  perfect  workman.  Then  we  sat  by  the 
pen  window'  of  the  office,  looking  out  upon 
he  broad  river,  and  talked  of  perfect  work- 
men— of  those  who  work  within  themselves  to 
ain  strength  and  mastery  over  themselves. 
)f  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  office  in  order, 
f  keeping  the  heart — the  great  office — in 
rder,  with  the  brain  at  even  and  proper 
Bmperature. 

He  told  us  he  would  never  drink  intoxi- 
ating  liquors ;  would  never  indulge  in  pro- 
ane  language  or  conversation  unlit  for  a 
[lother  or  sister  to  hear  ;  would  never  forget 
0  be  a  man.  Time  passed  on.  The  poor 
•oy  became  a  man.    Oft  and  oft  far  into  the 


night  have  we  set  type  into  lines,  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  while  working  side  by  side 
— oft  have  we  together  wondered  where  the 
money  to  pay  for  life's  necessary  article  was 
to  come  from.  But  this  much,  we  never 
stopped  work  to  lose  time  in  argument. 

In  time  he  became  a  skilled  workman— - 
foreman  of  the  office — then  superintendent — 
then  a  publisher  to  look  after  the  business 
given  into  his  keeping  and  to  watch  the  in- 
terests confided  to  his  charge. 

When  others  played  he  worked.  When 
others  dissipated  he  saved.  In  time  he  had 
money  to  loan  in  little  sums  to  those  whose 
imaginary  wants  were  more  than  their  real 
ones.  He  was  not  selfish,  close-fisted  or 
miserly.  He  had  kind  words  and  charity  of 
heart,  speech  and  purse  for  all. 

The  office  associates  learned  to  look  upon 
him  first  with  respect  then  with  friendship  ; 
then  with  a  kindlier  feeling.  Business  men 
with  whom  he  had  occasion  to  associate 
noticed  his  attention  to  business — his  desire  to 
please  by  honest  and  honorable  endeavor  and 
his  willingness  to  battle  with  life  rather  than 
shirk  its  duties  and  labors. 

Then  women  began  to  speak  well  of  him  ; 
— Of  good  character,  living  a  correct,  manly 
life,  the  girl.^  looked  upon  him  with  favor  and 
oit  mentioned  his  worth.  He  worked  on. 
He  attended  to  the  business  of  his  employer, 
and  thus  to  his  own.  His  wages  were  ad- 
vanced as  his  worth  was  developed.  Content 
to  do  his  duty,  to  perform  his  work  well,  and 
to  be  true  to  his  friendship,  he  had  more  and 
more  responsibility  put  upon  his  shoulders  as 
he  proved  his  worthiness  to  bear  the  same. 

One  day  he  told  iis  something. 

He  was  to  be  married. 

To  a  good,  pure,  earnest,  horaQ-loving  girl. 
Never  did  we  say,  "  God  bless  you"  more 
earnestly.  We  saw  them  married.  They 
gave  their  hearts  to  each  other,  united  in 
soul. 

We  saw  them  in  their  beautiful  home.  He 
had  earned  it !  No  rich  father  had  left  him 
a  fortune.  He  had  grown  rich,  not  by  specu- 
lation, but  by  labor  and  economy.  A  few 
years  ago  he  purchased,  partly  for  cash,  and 
partly  on  credit,  a  little  home  in  a  growing 
young  city  of  the  West. 

Oft  and  oft  have  we  seen  him  in  the  sum- 
mer time  when  others  were  idling,  working  to 
beautify  his  home,  setting  out  shrubbery, 
making  fence,  repairing  and  adding  conveni- 
ences to  the  little  property  he  was  making  his 
own.  Not  all  at  once  did  it  become  the  beau- 
tiful, home-like  place  we  found  it  now,  but 
little  by  little,  as  snow  melts  or  fruit  ripens, 
did  it  grow  to  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
Little  by  little  he  added  to  his  beauties  and 
attractions  withm.— Poineroifs  Democrat 
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PEAT-MAKING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Oue  of  the  most  frequent  incideuts  of  the 
moorlaud,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  is 
peat-making,  the  most  picturesque  of  High- 
land outdoor  occupations.    In  those  basin- 
shaped  hollows  uhich  give  the  scenery  an  un- 
dulating aspect,  there  arc  large  deposits  of 
peat,  formed  by  the  decay  of  numberless  gen- 
erations of  those  plants  which  delight  in  cool 
climates  and  moist  soils.    The  history  of  this 
accumulation  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  the  geologist.    It  fur- 
nishes a  plausible  solution  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  question  of  the  formation  of 
of  coal  ;  it  provides  data  by  which  recent 
geological  chancres  may  be  determined  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy ;   and  frequently, 
owing  to  its  antiseptic  qualities,  it  becomes  an 
archaeological  cabinet,  preserving  the  relics  of 
former  generations.    In  n  me  of  these  aspects, 
however,  are  the  peat  bogs  of  the  Highland 
moors  so  interesting  as  in  their  connexion  with 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  peasantry.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  thread  one's  way  among 
the  bogs  and  marshes  where  the  peat  is  found, 
the  danger  being  somewhat  imminent  of  fall- 
ing plump  over  the  yielding  edge  into  some 
open  pool  of  inky  wdter,  or  sinking  up  to  the 
waist  in  some  treacherous  spot  veiled  over 
with  a  deceitful  covering  of  the  greenest  moss. 
In  the  outskirts  of  this  wilderness  of  bogs  the 
peat  makers  are  hard  at  work.    One  man, 
with  a  peculiarly  shaped  spade,  cuts  the  peats 
from  the  wall  of  turf  before  him  and  throws 
them  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  where  a  wo- 
man dexterously  receives  and  places  them  on 
a  wheelbarrow,  another  woman  rolling  away 
the  load  and  spreading  it  out  carefully  on 
some  elevated  hillock,  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine, in  order  to  dry  and  harden.    And  thus 
the  process  goes  on  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
with  an  hours'  rest  for  each  meal.  Though 
looked  forward  to,  especially  by  the  younger 
laborers  with  much  pleasure,  as  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the  monotony  of  their  ordinary 
work  about  the  farm,  and  as  affording  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  carrying  on  the  mysteries  of 
rustic  courtship,  peat-making  is  most  fatigu- 
ing work  ;  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
have  to  walk  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  to 
and  from  the  spot,  and  to  carry  on  their  la- 
bors under  the  scorching  glare  of  the  sun, 
exposed  without  shelter  to  torrents  ot  rain  or 
piercing  winds,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
pay  dearly  for  the  materials  which  in  the  long 
cheerless  winter  of  the  North  affords  them 
both  fire  and  light.     In  remote,  inaccessible 
districts,  where  wood  is  scarce  and  coal  al- 
most unknown  on  account  of  its  enormous 
price,  averaging  from  30«.  to  4/.  a  ton,  peat  is 
the  sole  fuel  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
whole  of  a  peat-bog,  covering  in  many  places 


an  area  of  several  acres,  and  occupying  wha 
was  once  evidently  the  bed  of  a  lake,  is  par 
celled  out  into  several  portions,  which  anff' 
generally  annexed  by  the  proprietor  to  th« 
holdings  of  the  tenants  on  his  estate  who  art* ''^^ 
the  nearest  to  the  spot.     These  parcels  o: 
})eat  bog  are  usually  given  free  of  rent ;  anc 
the  whole  expense  connected  with  peats  in 
thus  only  the  labor  involved  in  their  manu 
factiire  and  carriage.    So  rough  are  the  roads  J 
however,  and  so  long  the  distances  to  which  ^[ 
they  have  in  most  cases  to  be  carried,  that  " 
peat  is  not  so  cheap  and  economical  a  fuel  a? 
might  be  supposed.    Ttie  selling  price  is  usu* 
ally  three  shillings  a  cart,  and  six  carts  are^"^" 
understood  to  last  as  long  as  a  ton  of  coal. 
Peat-making  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  the 
Highlands  as  it  used  to  be.    The  facilities  ot 
carriage  to  almost  every  part  of  thecountry,F 
by  sea  and  land,  are  now  numerous,  and  coal 
in  consequence  is  so  reduced  in  price,  as  to  be 
more  within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  while p 
the  use  of  that  fuel  saves  time  and  labor  which 
can  be  more  profitably  employed. —  /folidays 
on  High  Lands. 


It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  mind  that  application  is  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  mental  acquisitions,  and  that  it  is 
as  absurd  to  expect  them  without  it,  as  to 
hope  for  a  harvest  where  we  have  not  sowa  I 
the  seed.  v 


English  Ivy. — The  use  of  English  ivies 
for  the  purpose  of  decorating  living  rooms,  i? 
more  extensive  every  year,  and  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.    Being  very  strong,  they 
will  live  through  almost  any  treatment;  but 
study  their  peculiarities,  and  manifest  will- ■  *J 
ingness  to  gratify  them,  and  they  will  grow 
without  stint.    Most  houses  are  too  hot  for 
them,  as  indeed  they  are  for  their  owners. 
Neither  plants  nor  people  should  have  the 
average  temperature  over  sixty-five  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Take  care  and  not  enfeeble  your 
ivies  by  undue  heat  or  excessive  watering, 
and  you  will  find  they  will  not  seem  to  mind 
whether  the  sun  shines  on  them  or  not,  or  in 
what  position  or  direction  you  train  them. 
Indeed,  so  much  will  they  do  of  themselves  to 
render  a  room  charming,  that  we  would  rather 
have  an  unlimited  number  of  them  to  draw 
upon  than  anything  else  in  nature  or  art.  Do 
you  wish  the  ugly,  plain  doors  that  shut  off 
your  tiny  entry  from  your  parlor  to  be  arched 
or  curved,  like  those  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
your  richer   neighbor?    Buy  a  couple  of 
brackets,  such  as  lamps  for  the  burning  of 
kerosene  are  sometimes  placed  in,  and  screw 
them  on  the  sides  of  the  door.    Put  in  each 
a  plant  of  English  ivy,  the  longer  the  better  ; 
then  train  the  plants  over  the  top,  against  the 
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des,  indeed,  any  way  your  fancy  dictates, 
"ou  need  not  buy  the  beautiful  but  costly 
ots  the  flower-dealer  will  advise  ;  common 
lazed  ones  will  answer  every  purpose,  for  by 
lacing  in  each  two  or  three  sprays  of  Colise- 
m  ivy,  in  a  month's  time  no  vestige  of  the 
ot  itself  can  be  discerned  through  their  thick 
jreen. — Joimial  of  Horticulture. 

"  Zeal  is  commendable  ;  but  words  of  love 
re  better  than  words  of  fire.  What  Paul  said 
►  Timothy  might  advantageously  be  en- 
raved  in  letters  of  gold  :  *  The  servant  of  the 
ord  must  not  strive  ;  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
en  ;  apt  to  teach,  patient.'  " 


TPIE  RELIGION  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  sentiment  that  religion  is  something 
sentially  distinct  and  separate  from  life's 
rery-day  pursuits,  although  scarcely  now  de- 
ared  or  taught,  still  maintains  a  strong  hold 
Don  the  minds  of  many.  It  is  commonly  felt 
lat  while  it  is  possible  to  attain  a  virtuous 
laracter,  and  live  a  religious  life  in  the 
idst  of  life's  toils  and  pleasures,  it  must  be 
,ther  in  spite  of  them  than  by  means  of 
em ;  that  they  have  nothing  in  their  own 
iture  calculated  to  inspire  the  heart  to  spirit- 
il  good,  but  that  their  tendency  on  the  con- 
ary  leads  rather  in  an  opposite  direction, 
is  assumed  that  daily  occupations,  except- 
g  a  very  few,  such  as  those  of  the  religious 
acher  or  author,  must  bring  into  exercise  a 
t  of  powers  and  faculties  wholly  distinct 
am  those  by  which  we  cultivate  the  religi- 
s  principle ;  and  that  we  thus  live,  as  it 
}re,  two  lives,  one  of  business  and  one  of  re- 
gion, each  of  which  prospers  best  by  being 
spt  apart  from  the  other.  It  is  admitted 
at  the  practical  pursuits  of  life  are  not  only 
icessary  and  useful,  but  are  the  natural  re- 
Its  of  the  laws  by  which  the  world  is  gov- 
ned,  and  yet  with  singular  inconsistency 
ey  are  thought  to  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
blest  designs  of  Providence. 
The  truth  is,  that  every  pursuit  which  is 
jhtful  and  honest  is  also  calculated  to  de- 
lope  the  best  human  qualities,  and  its  ten- 
Dcy  is  rather  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
irit  of  religion  than  to  weaken  or  contract 
That  this  is  not  always  the  case  is  due, 
t  to  the  nature  of  the  tasks  themselves,  but 
the  violation  of  the  laws  which  should  gov- 
1  their  exercise,  and  the  spirit  which  should 
ter  into  them.  All  toil  has  its  own  grand 
Janing,  though  it  may  be  hidden  below  the 
rface.  We  see  the  laborious  effort,  the 
JDotonous  process,  the  weary  frame,  but  we 
nnot  see  the  spirit  of  love  that  animates  the 
ler,  as  he  thinks  of  the  wife  and  children 
at  will  be  sustained  and  gladdened  by  the 
jults  of  his  patient  labor ;  we  cannot  dis- 


cern those  sweet  home  affections  which,  though 
they  may  be  mingled  with  much  imperfection, 
are  yet  sacred  and  dear  to  every  heart,  and 
are  at  once  the  mainspring  and  the  reward  of 
much  that  might  otherwise  be  unmeaning- 
drudgery. 

Other  occupations,  united  with  this  ele- 
ment, add  additional  sources  of  improvement 
to  the  higher  nature  of  man.  The  scientific 
discoverer,  who  is  constantly  exploring  new 
wonders  of  nature,  the  physician  who  studies 
the  intricacies  of  the  human  frame,  the  phil- 
osopher who  deals  with  the  profoundest  depths 
of  the  mind — these  and  many  others,  from  the 
special  nature  of  their  employments,  as  far  as 
they  appreciate  and  obey  the  true  spirit  of 
their  vocations,  will  be  led  by  them  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  a  religious  character.  The 
business  of  the  lawyer  is  often  considered  es- 
pecially calculated  to  dull  his  moral  sense, 
and  to  mar  the  purity  of  his  mind.  But 
rightly  considered,  the  great  duty  of  the  legal 
profession  is  the  establishment  of  justice  in 
the  world,  and  the  maintenance  of  right  be- 
tween man  and  man.  If  the  lawyer  does  this, 
he  is  contributing  to  the  righteousness  of  man- 
kind and  developing  his  own,  and  while  sift- 
ing evidence,  and  aiding  the  law  to  form  just 
conclusions,  if  his  heart  be  on  the  side  of 
equity  and  truth,  he  is  so  far  leading  a  relig- 
ious life  as  surely  as  justice  and  rectitude  are 
a  part  of  religion.  The  same  is  true  of  poli- 
tics. That  many  lawyers  and  many  poli- 
ticians become  corrupt,  is  not  the  fault  of  their 
vocations,  but  because  they  fail  to  recognize 
the  high  and  noble  duties  which  their  posi- 
tions require,  and  fall  below  the  true  spirit  of 
their  labors.  It  is  they  who  degrade  their 
callings,  not  their  callings  that  debase  them. 
Literature  and  art,  the  channels  through 
which  much  of  the  genius  of  the  world  is  re- 
vealed, are  in  their  own  nature  pure  and  en- 
nobling. The  highest  spiritual  idea  of  excel- 
lence that  any  age  possesses  is  embodied  in  its 
paintings,  its  sculpture,  its  books.  Even  in 
their  lighter  forms,  where  only  innocent  recre- 
ation is  sought,  there  is  nothing  irreligious, 
but  much  that  draws  men  away  from  coarser 
pleasures  to  those  more  pure  and  refining. 
The  moral  defects  that  we  lament  are  foreign 
elements  introduced,  not  native  to  the  soil. 
Whatever  teaches  the  beauty  of  goodness,  or 
touches  the  heart  with  pure  emotion,  is  relig- 
ious in  its  tendency,  and  only  needs  embrac- 
ing in  its  true  spirit  to  be  religious  in  its  re- 
sults. 

Such  views  will  not  lead  us  to  revere  relig- 
ion less,  but  rather  to  appreciate  its  expan- 
siveness,  and  to  welcome  agencies  in  its  de- 
velopment perhaps  hitherto  unknown.  What- 
ever in  any  pursuit  we  find  hostile  to  religion, 
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that  let  U8  purge  out,  and  thus  purify  and  en- 
noble it.  But  there  is  so  much  that  is  good 
and  inspiring  and  elevating  in  eveiy  honest 
calling,  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not 
find  it  out,  and  let  it  improve  and  develop  our 
characters.  It  matters  less  the  employment 
we  are  engaged  in  than  the  spirit  Vs'e  carry 
into  it.  If  we  each  study  our  own  vocation 
we  shall  find  in  it  elements  of  moral  good,  of 
spiritual  benefit,  of  religious  tendency,  which, 
if  we  but  recognize  and  are  loyal  to,  will  en- 
noble our  own  characters,  and  enai)le  us  to 
benefit  others.  But  no  career,  however  noble 
or  exalted  it  may  seem  in  itself,  will  truly 
bless  him  who  follows  it,  unless  he  carry  into 
it  the  spirit  of  truth,  justice  and  love.  Then, 
all  business  is  sacred  and  all  life  is  religion. — 
Pahlic  Ledger. 

"To  recognize  clear  obligations  and  pro 
mise  to  fulfill  them  is  a  solemn  thing.  But 
to  refuse  to  recognize  them,  to  ignore  them, 
to  reject  them,  is  a  much  more  solemn  thing." 

"Unless  there  is  some  inward  urgency 
there  will  not  be  much  outward  efficiency. 
Hovv  shall  he  kindle  others  who  has  not  a 
spark  in  himself  ?  " 


ITEMS. 

Few  people  really  realize  Low  many  acres  are 
unoccupied  in  the  great  West.  There  are  eleven 
Territories,  two  or  three  of  which  are  twice  or 
three  times  as  large  as  all  New  England  ;  and  it  is  a 
small  tt'rritory  that  is  not  at  least  ten  times  as 
largt^  as  Massachusetts.  Colorado  is  thirteen  times 
as  large  as  Massachusetts,  while  Dakota  and  Ari- 
zona are  half  as  largo  agai'j  as  Colorado.  The 
eleven  Territories  contain  over  one  billion  and  a 
quarter  acres,  exceeding  by  nearly  tvro  hundred 
thousaud  equare  miles  the  aggregate  territory  of 
all  the  present  admitted  States  of  the  Union.  The 
Territory  of  AlaisLa  contains  3G5,529,7i'0  acres. — 
ExcJiiinge. 

DiMKU'Tiox  OF  Crime  turough  Lvcrease  of  Good 
Education  and  Training. — The  returns  of  tho  In- 
spectors of  Prisocs  shov7ed  that  in  1813,  wlieii  the 
population  was  (j,:;  M), 000,  th  i  criminals  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  or  transportation  amounted  to 
4,498,  and  that  in  1S(J9,  M-lieu  transportation  was 
at  an  end,  and  v.  hpn  the  population  was  21,!)00,00  ), 
the  criminals  fieutenced  to  penal  servitude  amounted 
to  2,00G.  That  certainly  must  be  reassuring  to 
those  who  bad  an  idea  that  crime  was  increasing  in 
this  country.  He  believe-l  that  the  facilities  for  the 
detection  of  crim-^,  increased  education,  and  the 
charitable  institutions  in  which  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site (Shaffi-sbury)  took  ho  mu  ;h  interest,  liad,  to  an 
immense  extent,  repressed  crime  in  this  country. — 
Speech  of'  Lord  Morleij  in  fhe  House  of  Lord-^. 

Dis  :oLViNG  Bonks. — My  mode  of  doing  this  is  very 
simple  and  very  eff  ctive.  I  have  a  large  water- 
tight, hogshead  standing  out-doors,  near  the  kitch- 
en. In  the  Spring  I  cover  the  bottom  about  six  in 
ches  deep  with  dry  soil.  On  this  I  put  a  layer  of 
hones  of  about  tho  sam-^  depth,  and  cover  them  en- 
tirely with  unleached  ashes.    On  these  another 


layer  of  bones,  then  ashes,  and  so  on  till  the  hog 
head  is  full.  I  leave  it  then  exposed  to  the  rains  j 
Summer  and  Winter,  until  the  next  Spring.  The^ 
on  removing  the  contents  of  the  hogshead,  I  fli 
nearly  all  the  bones  so  soft  that  they  will  crumble 
powder  under  a  very  slight  pressure,   and  mix« 
with  the  ashes  and  the  soil,  they  give  me  a  nice  lit 
tie  pile  of  mo.st  valuabl-'  manure,  ready  for  immedt 
ate  u^e.    Any  of  the  bones  not  sufficiently  su'iduel 
I  return  to  the  hogshead  again  for  another  twehfl 
month's  slumber.     In  this  way  I  have  had  no  difll 
culty  in  transforming  all  the  bones  I  can  get  inlj 
bone-meal.    I  buy  them  directly  from  the  butch«< 
ata  dollar  a  hundred  pounds,  for  the  purpose  < 
turning  them  thus  into  manure,  and  consider  thei 
the  cheapest  fertilizer  I  can  obtain. —  W.  H.  1)'.,  i 
nortici'.Uurisf. 

The  Contrasts  of  Animal  and  Plant  Life. — II 
animals  there  is  more  variety  of  motion,  but  in  planli 
there  is  more  real  power.    A  horse  is  ceriaiuly  fa< 
stronger  than  a  man,  yet  a  small  vine  can  not  onl 
support  but  can  raise  a  column  of  fluid  five  time 
higher  than  a  horse  can.    Indeed,  the  pDwer  whicl 
a  plant  exercises  of  holding  a  leaf  erect  during  ai 
entire  day  without  p^use  and  without  fatigue  is  ai 
effort  of  astonishing  vigor,  and  is  one  of  many  proof  I 
that  a  principle  of  compensation  is  at  work,  so  thai 
the    same   energy,    which  in  the  animal  world  ill 
weakened   by  being   directed   to  many  objects,  ill 
in  the  vegetable  world  strengthened  by  being  con-i 
centrated  on  a  few. — Buckler. 

The  supply  of  India  rubber  is  said  to  be  inex- 
haustible. Each  tree  can  be  tapped  for  twenty  suc- 
cessive years,  and  yields  on  an  average  three  table- 
spoonsful  a  day ;  43,000  of  these  trees  have  beer 
counted  on  a  tract  of  land  thirty  miles  long  by  eight 
wide. 

Altiioug]!  spectacles  did  not  come  into  use  in 
Europe  till  the  year  1300,  they  are,  it  is  stated,  of 
unfithomable  antiquity  in  China,  baing  made,  not 
of  glass,  but  of  rock  crystal.  The  Esquimaux  also, 
altliough  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  of  glass,  or 
cv  n  of  pottery,  have  devised  an  instrument  of  wood 
and  bone,  with  a  narrow  slit,  which  assists  the 
visual  power  of  the  eyes. 

Star-gazers. — The  "  four-eyes"  li-!h,  or  "  <f  i 
gr.Z'ir,"  is  the  madiest  and  most  laughable  crn,' nr. 
imaginable,  and  a  singular  instance  of  that  lu  iiui  ous 
element  which  belon  gs  to  nature  quite  as  truly  as 
her  sublimit}'  and  beauty.  These  ridiculous  little 
things  do  not,  like  reasonable  fish,  dive  to  the  bot- 
tom when  they  are  scare  1,  but  s^-em  possessed  with 
the  fancy  that  they  can  succeed  better  in  the  air  or 
on  land  ;  and,  accordingly,  jump  over  each  other's 
Ijacks,  scramble  out  upon  the  mud,  swim  about 
viith  their  goggle  eyes  projecting  above  the  surfac*' 
of  the  water,  and,  in  fact,  do  anything  but  behave 
lihy  fish.  Emulating,  I  pre.=!ume,  the  alligator.- 
around,  they  try  to  take  their  walks  upon  th-3  mud. 
You  may  see,  as  you  go  down  to  bathe  on  the  east 
coast,  a  group  of  black  dots,  in  pairs,  peeping  up 
out  of  the  sand,  at  the  very  highest  'verge  of  the 
surf-line.  As  you  approach  them  they  leap  up  and 
prove  themselves  to  lielong  to  a  party  of  four  eyes, 
who  run — there  is  no  other  word — down  the  beach, 
dash  into  the  roaring  surf,  and,  the  moment  they 
Sf'e  you  safe  in  the  .sea,  run  back  again  on  the  next 
wave,  and  begin  staring  at  the  sky  once  more.  He 
who  sees  four-eyes  for  the  first  time  without  lauk,li- 
ing  must  be  much  wiser,  or  much  stupider,  thau 
any  man  has  a  right  to  he.  —Kinqslefs   "  WeM 
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CHESTER  ACADEMY, 

Foi*  Boys  and  Grirls. 

This  Boarding  and  Day- School  is  located  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  Chester,  Pa.  The  rates  are 
reasonable.  All  boarding  pupils  are  treated  as 
members  of  the  Principal's  family.  There  are  two 
departments — Primary  and  Academic, 

For  Circulars,  address 

aEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 


TAYLOE  &  JACKSON^S 
Scientific,  Classical  &  Commercial  Academy, 

WILMINOTON,  DEI.. 
A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 
Winter  Term  opens  Twelfth  month  4th,  1871. 
Please  send  for  new  Catalogue.  22^. \y 


Ercildoun  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  Institu 
tion  Will  commence  on  the  19th  of  Second  mo.  next. 

All  the  branches  comprising  a  thorough  education 
are  carefully  taught.  Terms,  $85  per  Session  of 
twenty  weel<s.  For  Circulars  and  full  particulars, 
address  RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jk., 

1,  13-2m  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Kennett  Square  Academy  and  Seminary. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa,, 
Accommodates  pupils  the  whole  year.    "V^hole  ex- 
pense $4.25  to  $4.75  per  week. 

SwiTHiN  C.  Shortlidge,  A.  ^■\p,.i,,^i 

A.  C.  NORRIS.  J  ^ 


THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  INSTITUTE. 

A  boarding  school  for  students  of  both  sexes,  un- 
der the  care  of  Friends,  near  Springboro,  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  will  commence  its  second  year,  on  the 
18th  day  of  9  month  (Sept.;  1871.  Instruction 
thorough.  Terms  mcderaie.  For  circulars,  &e., 
address  either  of  the  undersigned  : 

Jason  Evans,  Elihu  Durfey,  N.  H.  Chapman, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  A.  Wright,  E.  T.  Heston,  Jesse 
Janney,  Springboro,  Warren  county,  Ohio  ;  E.  B. 
Butterworth,  Waynesville,  Ohio;  Oliver  Fawcett, 
Zanesfield,  Logan  County,  Ohio. 


CHARLES  JACKSON, 
531  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Has  just  received  a  complete  assortment  of  Cloths, 
Cassimeres  and  Vestiugs  of  desirable  colors  and 
qualities  for  Friends'  wear,  which  will  be  made  to 
order  on  reasonable  terms.  4,  8— ly 
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JAMES  W,  QUEEN  &  CO., 

924  Chestnut  St..  Philad.    535  Broadway,  N.  Y  . 

OfTIOIANS,  MATHEMATICAL  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKEES  AND  IMPORTERS. 

Spectacles,  Microscopes,  Spy  Glasses,  Opera 
Glasses,  Telescopes,  Botanical  Glasses,  Drawing  In- 
struments of  Brass  and  German  Silver,  Surveying 
Compasses,  Engineeis'  Transits  and  Levels,  Chains, 
Tape  Measures,  Drawing  Paper,  and  drawing  ma- 
terials of  all  descriptions. 

Magic  Lanterns  and  Slides,  Thermometers,  Ba- 
rometers, Globes,  Electric  Machines,  Rhumakof 
Coils,  Air  Pumps,  Galvanic  Apparatus,  &c.,  &c. 

The  following  Manuals  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
for  each  part : 

Part  1.  Mathematical  Inst,rum«uts,  156  pages. 
"    2.  Optical  "         107  " 

"    3.  Magic  Lanterns,  88 
"    4.  Philosophical  Instruments,    66  " 

85  ly 

REDUCTION  IN  PEICES. 


7tli  &  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Piilladelphia, 
Is  closing  out  the  balance  of  his 

WINTER  SHAWLS 

AND 

DRESS  GOODS 

AT 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 
Please  give  him  an  early  call  as 

BARGAINS 

Can  be  obtained  of  him. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  INBURAMCE  CO 
OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
701  ARCH  STREET, 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  President. 
T.  ELL  WOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 


€ARPETINGS, 

ONE  PHICE  CARPET  WAREHOUSE. 
Window  ShadeSj  Oil  Olothj  Mats,  dec, 

[i29ds2S        33  North  Second  Sf,,  Fhllada 
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WATCHES  A  SPECIALTY. 

ISAAC  DIXON  &  SON, 
I'^O  Soufli  Eleventh  8t., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers  and  Dealers  in  all  the  celebrated  Foreign 
and  American  Watches. 
JJ^^  Particular  attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine 
Watches.  [34  ly. 


REBECCA  ELKINTON  succeeds  Elizahetu  Morris 
in  making  Plain  JJoime/s.  To  be  found  at  No.  444 
N.  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia.  12,  30-6mo. 

specialty; 

BLACK  SILKS  !  ! 

BLACK  SILKS  !  ! 

From  to  §5.00. 

BLACK  ALPACAS  !  ! 

BLACK  ALPACAS  !  ! 

From  37^  to  1,25. 

Spring  dress  goods  opening  daily.  Samples  sent 
and  goods  expressed. 

STOKES  &  WOOD, 
S.  W.  cor.  Seventh  and  Arch  Streets. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

At  the  Office  of  FRI£i\DS'  LMELLIGEKER,  lii  North  Seventli  Street, 
There  will  be  kept  on  hand  for  eale 
By  JOUN  <  OML,Y, 
Besides  a  general  assortment  of 

FRIENi:>S'  BOOKS, 

Question  Books  fo?-  First- day  Scliool  Use, 

Friends'  First-day  School  Library  Books, 
Especial  attention  being  given  to  selecting  such  as 
have  the  approval  of  Committees  of  Examination. 
TEXT,  VERSE  AND  PICTURE  CARDS, 

STATIONERY  IN  VARIETY, 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 

RICHARDS  &  SHOURDS, 

CAKPENTEES  AND  BUILDERS, 

No.  1125  SHEAFF  ALLEY, 

(  Fir.st  btifOt  uhovi'  Kuce  .St.,j 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTENDED  TO. 


SAMUKt  B.  RICHARDS, 

No.  1620  Woo.l  Si. 


THOMPSON  SlIGDRDS, 

So.  9'24  tHierry  St. 


WM.  HEACOCK, 

GENERAL 

FVRIVTSllIIVG  riVOERTAKEU, 

907  FIIiBEKT  STREET. 
Personal  attention  given  at  all  hours  and  in  all 


diseases. 


1.  6-3mo. 


REGISTER  &  HOPKINS. 
IVo.  526  C  ALLOWIIILL  ST.,  PII1L.4., 

Keep  on  h.Hud  and  make  to  order,  a  lartre  assortment  of 

FINE  CABINET  WAEE,  HAIR,  HUSK 

AND  THE 

WOVEN  WIRE  SPRING  MATTRESS. 

All  goods  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 


INE  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE. 


1  The  residence  of  the  late  Hannah  .J.  Williams, 
situated  one-half  mile  east  of  and  overlooking  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  About  3.]  acres  of  laud, 
highly  improved,  and  well  stocked  with  the  finest 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grapes  and 
Small  Fruits.  Good  brick  house,  containing  eleven 
rooms,  bath  room,  water  closet,  hot  and  cold  water, 
furnace,  and  other  modern  improvements.  Good 
cellar,  well,  three  cisterns,  stable,  wood  house, 
chicken  house,  &c.,  &c.  lu  fact,  everything  to 
make  it  a  desirable  home.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of  or  address  A.  K.  WILLIAMS  or  BENJA- 
MIN STRATTAN,  Richmond,  Ind. 


r ANTED,  TO  COMPLETE  A  FILE.  COPIES  OF 


Men's  Extracts  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
for  the  year  1S49.  Likewise,  copies  of  the  printed 
or  written  Extiacts  from  1820  to  1749,  and  prior 
thereto,  and  Women's  Extracts  for  1842  and 
prior  to  1840.  A  liberal  compensation  will  be 
paid  for  these  if  sent  to  this  office. 


SELLING  OUT 

WINTER  DRESS  GOODS  AND  SILKS, 
To  close  business. 
BENJAMIN  ALBERT30N, 
26  South  Second  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


L.  &  R.  L.  TYSON, 

No.  249  South  Eleventh  Street, 
Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
STAPLE  TRIMMINGS. 
Also  Friends  Book  Muslin  Handkerchiefs  and 
materials  for  Caps.    Friends  Caps  made  to  order. 

PLAIN  BONNETS. 

Mary  E.  Waters,  Bonnet  Maker,  has  Rrmoved 
from  No.  222  Arch  Street,  to  No.  314  Franklin  St., 
above  Wood,  Philadelphia.    Bonnets  ready  made. 

Dr.  SAMUEL  I.  SCOTT,  Dentist, 

Office — N.  E.  CoR.  Edtaw  &  Saratoga  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Special  care  taken  to  preserve  the  natural  teeth. 

iHARIA   F.  PARTE]\?HEfiinER, 

PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

462  FRANKLIN  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain  Bonnets  ready  made. 


ENGRAVED  FORMS 

MAHHIAUE  CERTIFIGATKJy 

For  persons  marrying  by  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY, 
whether  members  or  not.  Fine  parchment,  in  neat 
boxes.    Price  $4.00.  JOHN  COMLY, 

144  N.  Seventh  St. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  ; 
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From  the  Penn  Monthlj'. 
FRANCIS  DANIEL  PASTORIUS. 

BY  OSVeALD  SEIDENSTICKER. 

When  Williara  Penn,  in  the  course  of  his 
issionary  tour  through  Germany,  during  the 
ummer  of  1677,  came  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
fain,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several 
ersons,  whose  religious  tenets  and  fervent 
i3ty  seemed  to  chime  in  with  his  own  ideas  of 
^Christianity.  Of  th?se,  two  only  are  men- 
ioned  by  name  in  his  diary,  viz.  :  Eleonora 
ohanna  von  Merlau,  Bubseqiiently  married 
0  the  famous  Chiliast,  Dr.  J  .  W.  Peterson, 
nd  Van  de  Wallee,  a  merchant.  From 
ther  sources  we  know  that  these  German 
riends  of  Wm.  Penn  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
)r.  Spener,  the  faro.ous  founder  of  Pietism, 
olding  their  meetings  inthe  Saalhof  of  Frank- 
ort.  Again,  we  learn  by  casaai  remark 
hich  occurs  in  Pastorius'  manuscripts,  that 
he  project  of  forming*  a  German  settlement 
D  Pennsylvania  was  first  entertained  by  the 
ious  men  and  women  who  gathered  around 
)r.  Spener  at  the  Saalbof,  and  that  thus  orig- 
nated  what  is  called  the  Frankfort  Land 
Company.  This  association  bought  of  Ben- 
min  Furly,  Penn's  agent  in  Amsterdam, 
ive  full  shares,  amounting  to  25,000  acres  of 
and. 

The  beginning  of  Germsn  emigration  to 
America  may  thus  be  traced  to  Wm.  Penn's 
lirect  and  personal  influence  with  a  class  of 
►ious  enthusiasts,  who  became  intereeted  in 


his  reformatory  schemes.  Now,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  first  design  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Frankfort  Company  they  them- 
selves did  not  emigrate.  The  real  settlers 
on  the  company's  property  came  from  Gries- 
heim  (Krisbeim,  as  it  is  spelled  in  olden  doc- 
uments), Miihlheim,  Crefeld,  and  various 
cities  or  villages  of  the  Palatinate,  where 
Wm.  Ames,  George  Roife  and  Wtii.  Penn 
had  gained  adherents  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Quakers,  The  first  settlers  v/ere  then  origi- 
nally tenants,  paying  a  certain  ground  rent 
to  the  owners  of  the  land,  the  members  of  the 
Frankfort  Company.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  indispensable  for  the  latter  to 
accredit  a  capable  and  trustworthy  agent  in 
Pennsjlvaoia  to  transact  their  business  and 
to  represent  their  interests. 

Now,  it  happened  quite  opportunely  that 
at  the  very  time  when  their  plans  v?ere  ma- 
turing (1682)  a  young  kwjer  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  been  traveling  for  the 
last  two  years,  returned  to  Frankfort,  a  man 
eminently  fitted  for  the  responsible  position, 
if  he  could  only  be  induced  to  accept  it. 

This  was  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius.  The 
scheme  had  hardly  been  mentioned^  to  hini 
when  he  was  all  aglow  with  it.  "  To  lead  a 
quiet,  godly  life  in  a  bowMag  wilderness,"  as  be 
expresses  himself,  was  much  more  attractive 
to  a  man  of  his  earnest  convictions  than  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  European  vani- 
ties that  he  had  seen  and  tasted  to  £nrf,it," 
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Of  Pastorius'  previous  life  we  are  enabled 
to  give  a  succinct  account  drawn  from  an  au- 
tobiographical memoir.  lie  was  born  at 
Soramerbausei),  in  Frankenland,  on  the  26Lh 
of  September,  1651.  His  father,  Melchior 
Adam  Pastoriu^?,  must  have  stood  very  high 
in  the  esteem  of  the  people  cf  Windsheim, 
which  he  had  chot;en  for  his  residence,  as  he 
was  elected  to  numerous  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  After  having  been  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  mayor  and  judge  of  the 
highest  court,  he  retired  at  the  advanced  age 
of  78  years  from  public  life,  and  enjoyed  in  a 
villa,  near  Nuremberg,  otium  cum  dignitcde 
during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

His  son,  Francis  Daniel,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  received  an  excellent  classical  educa- 
tion at  the  Gymnasium  of  Windsheim.  The 
head  master,  Tobias  Schumberg,  a  Hungar- 
ian, cnuld  not  speak  German  fluently,  and 
insisted  on  the  boys  conversing  with  him  in 
Latin.  A.t  the  age  of  17,  young  Pastorius 
entered  the  University  of  Altorf  (discontin- 
ued since  1809),  where,  in  the  year  1600,  the 
famous  Wallenstein  had  attended  law  lec- 
tures and  sown  his  wild  oats.  From  Altorf, 
Pastorius  went  1670  to  Strasburg,  there  to 
continue  the  study  of  law  ;  and  with  a  like 
purpose  he  visited,  during  the  following  years, 
Basle  and  Jena.  At  Patisbon,  the  seat  of 
the  Imperial  Diet,  he  obtained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  public  law.  Thus  imbued  with 
all  the  lore  of  a  learned  jurist,  he  successfully 
passed  his  examinations,  and  after  a  public 
disputation  pro  gradu  doctorali,"  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  nfrivsgue  juris  at  Nu- 
remberg, November  23,  1676. 

Between  the  time  of  his  graduation  and  the 
spring  of  1679,  Pastorius  stayed  at  Wind- 
sheim, where  his  father  lived.  As  William 
Penn,  during  his  journey  through  Germany, 
in  1677,  did  not  stop  at  Windsheim,  the  ac- 
quaintance of  these  two  men  does  not  seem  to 
date  so  far  back. 

In  1679,  Pastorius  removed  to  Frankfort- 
ou-the-Main,  there  to  practice  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  ordinary  duties,  he  also  delivered 
lectures  to  some  young  Patricians  on  topics 
connected  with  his  profession. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Pietism  began  to 
attract  considerable  attention.  Dr.  Spener, 
the  originator  of  the  movement,  was  minister 
at  the  main  church  of  Frankfort.  To  awaken 
a  deeper  interest  in  religion  he  began  to  hold 
meetings  of  laymen  for  prayer  and  edification 
— the  famous  Collegia  piekdis.  Pastorius, 
sincerely  yearning  after  a  religion  that  would 
reach  his  heart,  and  disappointed  at  the  cold 
lip-service  of  most  churchmen,  readily  gravi- 
tated toward  Spener's  earnest  and  impressive 
reform. 

But  their  pleasant  intercourse  was  not  to 


continue  long.  "  In  1680,"  he  relates  in 
English  version  of  the  incidents  of  his  li 
"upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Spei 
(that  brave  patriarch  of  the  Pietists)  I  und 
took  to  be  a  guide  to  a  noble  young  ^y<x 
called  Johannes  Bonaventura  von  Rode 
in  his  travels  through  Ireland,  Engla: 
France,  Switzerland,  &c.  This  occupied  t 
years,  and  on  my  return  to  Frankfort,  in  16 
1  was  glad  to  enjoy  the  company  of  my  forn 
acquaintances  and  Christian  Friends,  rati 
than  to  be  with  von  Rodeck,  feasting,  dancii 
&c.  There  assembled  together  io  a  hoi 
called  the  Saalhof,  Dr.  Spener,  Dr.  Schi: 
Notarius  Fenda,  Jacobus  Vandewalle,  Ma 
imilian  (by-named  the  Pious)  Lerfner,  E 
onora  Von  Merlau,  Maria  Juliana  Baur 
&c.,  who  sometimes  made  mention  of  W 
Penn,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  showed  me  1 
ters  from  Benj.  Furly,  also  a  printed  relali 
concerning  said  Province.* 

Finally  the  seciet  could  not  be  withh( 
from  me  that  they  had  purchased  25,0 
acres  of  land  in  this  remote  part  of 
world. 

Pastorius  then  continues  to  relate  tl 
after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
ther  (and  with  it  a  present  of  250  rixthaler 
he  paid  a  parting  visit  to  his  friends  in  Gri 
heira,  Cologne,  Crefeld,  &c.  In  Colognt 
certain  Docenius,  mentioned  also  in  W 
Penn's  travels,  expressed  a  desire  to  acco 
pany  Pastorius  to  America.  But  his  w 
would  not  consent,  saying  that  there  ( 
home)  they  were  carried  in  a  coach  from  o 
door  to  another,  but  she  was  afraid  if  sin 
should  come  hither  (to  Pennsylvania)  Sie 
must  look  after  the  cattle  and  milk  her  co\ 
The  friends  whom  he  saw  in  Griesheim,  Pel 
Shoemaker,  Gerhard  Hendricks  and  Arnc 
Cassel,  and  those  of  Crefeld,  D.  Kunders  a 
the  three  Op  de  Graeffs,  followed  him 
America  in  the  same  year.  He  embarked 
London  about  the  beginning  of  June,  16J 
on  the  America,  Capt.  Wasey,  and  arrived 
Philadelphia,  after  a  somewhat  venturesoi 
journey,  on  the  20th  of  August. 

There  came  by  the  same  trip  of  the  Am 
ica,  another  man  of  note,  the  Welsh  ma 
Thomas  Lloyd,  subsequently  President  of  t 
Provincial  Council.  The  two  congeni 
spirits  were  soon  in  close  communion  wi 
each  other,  carrying  on  their  coversation 
Latin,  which  as  Pastorius  remarks,  Llo 
pronounced  in  the  German  way.  The  friec 
ship  thus  formed  durine:  their  protracted  p 
sage,  continued  through  life  and  so  deep  a 
abiding  was  Pastorius'  veneration  for  1 
friend,  that  twenty  years  after  Lloyd's  deal 


*Perhaps  the  German  pamphlet  concprning  Pel 
sylvania,  published  at  Amsterdam,  1681,  of  whi 
there  is  a  copj  in  the  Loganian  Library. 
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le  wrote  to  his  three  daughters,  Rachel 
i'restou,  Hannah  Hill,  and  Miry  Norris,  a 
Memorial  letter  in  glowing  words  of  eloquent 
.ffection  and  gratitude.* 

Soon  after    his  arrival  in  Philadelphia, 
^astorius  called  upon  Wm.  Penn,  by  whom 
le  was  very  kindly  received.  "TheGover- 
or,"  he  relates  (in  the  Description  of  Penn- 
ylvania,  p,  37),  "  frequently  invites  rae  to 
iinner,  and  entertains  me  with  his  edifying 
^-iscourses.    Recently,  when  I  had  not  seen 
im  for  a  week,  he  came  himself  to  pay  me  a 
isit,  and  insisted  that  I  must  dine  with  him 
svice  every  week.    He  assured  his  couostl- 
rs  that  he  liked  me  and  the  Germans  very 
luch,    and    urged    them  to  do  the  same." 
Vith  Wm.  Penu's  Secretary,  Phillipp  Theo- 
ore  Lehnmann  (erroneously  called  in  the 
description  of  Fennsyloaiiia,  Johann  Lehen- 
lann),  he  became  quite  intimate. f 
Watson,  in    his  Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
ills  of  the  rude  dwellings  called  "  caves,"  in 
hich  many  of  the  first  emigrants  sought  ref- 
yQ  till  better  accommodations  could  be  pro- 
ired.  Pastorius  took  the  change  from  his 
mvenient  quarters  in  old  Frankfort  to  such 
primitive  structure,  quite  good  humoredly. 
)  be  sure,  his  ''house"  was  only  30  by  15 
et,  and  as  glass  was  very  scarce,  the  light 
day  was  admitted  through  oiled  paper,  but 
!  wrote  cheerfully  over  his  door  :  Parva 
mus  sed  arnica  bonis  ;  proculeste  jnophani," 
sentiment  which  Wm.  Penn  appreciated 
th  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  original  thireeen  families  who  came 

)m  Germany  and  Holland,  intending  to  set- 
on  the  laud  of  the  Frankfort  Company 

d  of  a  similar  one  formed  at  Crefeld, 
<  :ived  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
5  r,  1683.    Their  names  were  the  following  : 

rck  op  den  Graeff,  Herman  op  den  Graeff, 
-  )raham   op   den    Graeff,    Lsnert  Arets, 

nes  Kunders   (Courads),  Reinert  Tisen 

yson),  William  Strepers,  Jan  Lensen,  Pe- 
^    Keurlis,  Jan  Simens,  Johannes  Bleick- 

,   Abraham   Tunes   and   Jan  Liickens, 

ukens). 

[mmediately  after  their  arrival,  the  loca- 
Q  of  a  portion  of  the  land,  to  which  the 
)ve  named  companies  were  entitled,  was 
;en  in  har^d.    There  appears  to  have  been 

It  coDtaius  the  following  passage  :  "  Thanks  to 
Almiglity  for  his  inniimerable  blessiugs,  above 
for  that  instant  wherein  I  resolved  to  exile  my- 
in  Pennsylvania.  He,  the  greatest  Jehovah,  not 
r  preserving  me  in  my  last  journey,  but  also  by 
singular  good  Providence  allotting  your  ever 
■  ived  father  to  be  my  ship-mate,  a  blessing  and 
»r  of  Heaven,  which  I  know  myself  incapable 
ciently  to  acknowledge. 

('he  name  is  variously  misspelled  in  the  Colo- 
Records,  e.  g.  Philip  Thomas  Lenmar  and  Ph. 
man. 


an  understanding,  that  this  land  should  be 
situated  on  a  navigable  stream.  At  first  a 
tract  above  Schuylkill  Falls  was  offered  to 
the  immigrants,  but  as,  upon  investigation, 
this  proved  to  be  too  "  mountainous,"  a  war- 
rant for  the  ground  where  Germantown  now 
stands,  was  accepted.  Pastorius  states  that 
their  land,  as  first  surveyed,  extended  to  the 
Schuylkill,  but  that  upon  a  subsequent  sur- 
vey by  Thomas  Fairman,  s.bout  1,000  acres, 
giving  them  a  border  on  the  river,  were,  in 
spite  of  their  remonstrance,  cut  off.  When 
the  "  German  township"  was  again  surveyed 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1687,  it  was  found 
to  contain  5,700  acres,  and  these  were  divi- 
ded into  55  lots.  Of  these  5,700  acres,  only 
2,675  belonged  to  the  Frarkfort  Company, 
2,675  belonged  to  the  Crefeld  land  associa- 
tion, 200  to  Pastorius  and  150  to  Jurian 
Hartzfelder,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the 
laud  before  Penn.  The  whole  of  the  land 
forming  the  "  German  township"  was  laid 
out  in  four  villages,  viz.:  Germantown, 
Crisheira,  Sommerhausen  (Chestnut  Hill) 
and  Crefeld,  containing  respectively  2,750, 
884,  900  and  1,166  acres  of  land. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  facts  have  been 
culled  from  a  memorial,  written  by  Pastor- 
ius himself,  in  German,  on  the  first  leaves  of 
the  Real  Estate  Records  (Grund  und  Lager- 
buch)  of  Germantown,  now  in  the  Recorder's 
Office  at  Philadelphia.  The  paper  contains 
much  other  valuable  information  on  the  first 
settlement  of  Germantown.  For  our  present 
purpose,  however,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the 
introduction  to  that  document,  as  it  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Pastorius'  warm  feel- 
ings, and  a  curious  relic  of  olden  times. 
Opening  the  large  folio  blank-book,  which 
was  to  show  the  real  estate  transactions  of  his 
countrymen  in  their  new  settleBient  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean,  he  was  so  overcome  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  moment,  that  after  tran- 
scribing a  number  of  apppropriate  Scripture 
passages  (Pro v.  xx.,  26  ;  Dent.  v.  21,  etc.), 
he  uuburthened  himself  by  a  pathetic  apos- 
trophe, addressed  to  generations  yet  unborn, 
and  written — as  might  be  expected  of  him 
when  emotionally  excited — in  Latin. 

The  trial  and  disappointments  of  pioneer 
life  were  quite  severe.  Not  only  were  many 
of  the  colonists  of  Germantown  so  discour- 
aged that  it  required  William  Penn's  per- 
sonal efforts  and  kind  advice  to  induce 
them  to  stay,  Pastorius  himself  appears  to 
have  at  first  somewhat  faltered  in  purpose, 
for  he  says,  in  verses  that  allude  to  Lloyd  : 

'Twas  he  and  William  Penn  that  caused  me  to  stay 
In  this  then  uncouth  land  and  howling  wilderness, 
Wherein  I  saw  that  I  but  little  should  possess  ; 
And,  if  I  would  return  home  to  my  father's  house, 
Perhaps  great  riches  and  preferments  would  es- 
pouse." 
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"  Turn  wherever  you  please,"  he  remark? 
in  a  letter  written  hoiue,  the  word  is  :  Itui 
in  antiquam  sylvara — everything  is  over- 
grown with  woods.  I  often  wished  I  had 
some  dozen  of  stout  Tyrolese,  to  knock  down 
the  big  oak  trees.  Bat  all  this  we  have 
been  compelled  gradually  to  do  ourselves." 

The  letter  containing  this  passage,  is 
printed  in  the  "  Description  of  Pennsylvania, 
situate  on  the  confines  of  the  West  World," 
Frankfort  and  Leipaig,  1700  ;  a  book  which 
bears  Pastorius'  name  on  the  title  page,  but 
which  is  merely  a  collection  of  letters  and 
other  papers,  given  in  print  by  Pastorius' 
father.  News  from  America  were  then  scarce 
and  eagerly  sought  after  ;  even  the  printer 
shares  in  the  excitement,  and  assures  the  kind 
reader  that  the  writer  of  those  letters,  "  the 
son  Melchioris  Adumi  Padorii  is  yet  actually 
living  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  book  supplies  fewer  tangible  facts  than 
we  might  expect  to  find,  but  it  is  quite  attrac- 
tive from  the  naiveP'  of  its  statements.  Very 
much  is  made  of  the  Indians.  Of  course  ev- 
erybody in  Germany  wanted  to  know  about  I  evincing  an  inward 
the  savages,  how  they  live,  how  they  eat,  how  |  more  eager,  in  fact 
they  pray,  how  they  dress  and  how  they 
marry. 

Pastorius  was,  on  the  whole,  very  favora- 
bly impressed  by  the  Indians.  He  states  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  they  worked  for  wages. 

"  Meantime  we  use  the  wild  men  as  day  labor-  the  "  European  Babel,"  somewhat  after  t! 
ers,  gradually  acquire  their  language  and  same  manner  in  which  tacitus  used  the  bj 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  barian   Oermani  to  shame  his    degeneraf  ca 


sincerity  of  his  religious  belief  and  the  coi 
rectness  of  his  moral  conduct.  Describin 
the  frugal  meal  that  satisfies  them,  pumpkic 
without  butter  or  spice,  the  bare  ground  for 
table,  shells  for  spoons  and  leaves  of  the  fo 
est  for  plates,  he  winds  up  by  exclaiming 
"  And  these  wild  men,  who  never  in  their  li 
heard  Christ's  teachings  about  temperan( 
and  contentment,  h.erein  far  surpass  i\ 
Christians." 

And  ten  years  after  his  arrival  he  sti 
praises  the  *'  gentle  savage  "  for  all  kinds  « 
moral  graces.  "They  live  far  more  contente 
and  unconcerned  for  the  morrow  than  v 
Christians.  They  do  not  overreach  in  trad 
They  know  nothing  of  our  everlasting  pon^ 
and  stylishness.  They  neither  curse  m 
swear,  are  temperate  in  food  and  drin 
and  if  any  of  them  get  drunk,  the  raout 
Christians  are  at  fault,  who  for  the  sake 
accursed  lucre,  sell  them  strong  drink." 

Again,  he  wrote  in  1698  to  his  father,  th 
he  finds  the  Indians  reasonable  people,  wi. 
ing:  to  accept  good  teaching  and  mannen 
piety  toward  God,  aw 
to  understand  thin 
divine,  than  many  among  you  who  on  tl 
pulpit  teach  Christ  in  word,  but  by  your  u 
godly  life  deny  Him. 

It  is  evident  Pastorius  holds  up  the  Inc 
an  as  Nature's  unspoiled  child  to  the  eyes 


Christ. 

The  following,  written  in  1684  with  charm- 
ing unconcern,  must  have  caused  among  his 
friends  what  we  now  call  a  sensation  :  "  I 
was  the  other  day  at  the  table  of  our  Gover- 
nor, \Vm.  Penu,  and  met  there  a  wild  king. 


countrymen 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  admiiiiloi 
tion  of  the  gentle  savage,  the  almost  Clir 
tian  of  the  woods,  was  somewhat  enhanced  i 
polemical  feeling  toward  the  orthodox  of  u 
regenerate  heart.  There  was  no  love  lost  I 
and  the  Regulars,  ati 

m:jn,  coming  from  parts  most  distant  from  !  though 
the;n.    A  few  days  al'terwards,  he  came  with  ! 
his  queen  to  Gerraantown  to  pay  me  a  visit. 


Wij).  Penn  told  him  that  I  am  a  High  Ge7- 1  tween    the  Pietists 


'to 

arriva 


pay  me 

I  treated  him  and  his  people  to  the  best  of 
rny  power  with  food  and  drink,  where- 
upon they  evinced  considerable  attachment 
towards  me  and  called  me  '  Carissimo,'  which 
means  brother." 

In  another  letter  he  informs  his  friends 
that  the  little  Indians  are  born  with  a  light 
complexion,  but  being  greased  by  their  pa- 
rents, and  exposed  to  the  sun,  turn  brown ;  a, 
notion  which,  even  before  Pastorius,  was 
promulgated  to  the  world  by  Gabriel 
Thomas  in  his  Account  of  Pennsvlvania, 
p.  46. 

But  what  is  most  striking  in  P's  delinea- 
tion of  Indian  character,  is  the  often  repeated 
eulogy  of  the  Indian's  natural  piety.  Again 
and  again  he  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  shames  the    mouth-Christian"  by  the 


Pastorius  since,  or  soon  after,  I 
in  America,  was  identified  with  t 
Quakers,  this  cousununanon  of  apostasy  on 
widened  the  gap  between  him  and  the  o. 
school  Protestants.  Hence  a  fling  at  t 
latter  in  assigning  to  them  a  place  below  t 
Indian  in  the  ^cale  of  actual  piety,  was  bulu 
fair  return  for  the  unsparing  abuse  whi 
the  dissenters  received,  though  at  the  saw 
time  it  was,  without  doubt,  the  frank  a  vol 
of  honest  opinion. 

(To  bo  Continued.; 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN 
COUNTRY  IN  1820-21. 

BY  AMOS  TEASLEE.  '  rijf 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 

Sixth- day  at  New  Hope.     Seventh-day |f'ifi 
Moremen's  meeting  of  a  few  Friends  t 
others,   to  satisfaction ;    dined  at  Sam 
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Johnson's.     First-day  at  Green  Piain,  the 
neetiug  larger  than  ever  had  been  known  in 
,hat  place.    Matter  and  uLterance  were  naer- 
jifully  furnished  to  minister  to  nearly  every 
jondition.    Secoud-day  at  Plomegrove,  where 
;in  was  rebuked  in  the  gate  ;  lodged  at  Wil- 
iam  Thorn's,  with  whose  dear  family  we  bad 
.  precious  opportunity  at  parting.  Third-day 
ode  to  Rocky  Spring.    Fourth-day  attended 
heir  meeting,  had  some  service,  but  I  was 
ather  low  in  body  and  mind.    Fifth-day  at 
landolph,  where  I  sat  down  in  meeting  in  a 
loor,  low,  dependent  bfcate  of  mind.  Yet, 
fter  a  time  of  humble  waiting,  the  word  of 
jife  arose  in  this  language,   "  Love  is  the 
ulfilling  of  the  Law,"  and  I  was  led  to  illus- 
rate  ho//  that  Christ,  the  love  of  God  to  man, 
ame  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
ut  to  fulfil  them,  to  magnify  the  law  and 
lake  it  honorable  ;  that,  as  He  is  received  in 
pi  fit  into  the  heart,  as  He  is  the  Antitype 
nd  eternal  Substance  to  which  all  the  figures, 
3remonies,  types  and  shadows  of  the  law  bore 
jstimouy,  pointing  directly  to   Christ  the 
lessed  Emmanuel,  which  is  God  present  with 
3,  whose  Divine  love  extends  to  His  enemies, 
perating  as  it  did  upon  Jacob  the  blessed  of 
16  Lord,  who,  by  his  mildness  and  kindness, 
)  overcame  his  brother  Esau  that  he  fell  on 
acob's  neck  and  kissed  him,  how  the  iion- 
ke  and  the  lamb-like  brothers  lay  down  to- 
ither.    In  like  manner,  the  love  of  Christ 
lables  the  true  believer  to  keep  His  com- 
and,  saying,  *'  If  thy  enemy  hunger,  feed 
m,  and  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink,  for  in 
i-doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
jad."    This  is  the  new  and  living  way  of 
^ercoming  enemies  brought  in  by  Christ, 
hose  love  is  as  melting  coals  of  fire  on  the 
jad  of  the  transgressing,  rebellious  and  War- 
se  disposition  in  the  heart  of  man,  kiiling 
16  wrathful  dispositions  of  man's  fallen  na- 
ire,  that  he  may  henceforth  live  unto  God 
T  the  redeeming  power  of  His  love.  Sixth- 
ly at  Lower  Concord,  the  meeting  small, 
it  owned  by  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
jventh-day  we  attended  Mill  Creek  Month- 
Meeting,  and  we  had  to  believe  that  Truth 
as  at  a  low  ebb  among  them  through  the 
ifaithfulness  of  many  under  our  name,  yet 
ivine  Goodness  was  near,  and  graciously  dis- 
)sed  to  open  the  Springs  of  Life,  and  to  en- 
>le  me  to  sound  forth  the  glad-tidings  of  the 
'crlasting  Gospel.    First-day  we  attended 
nion  meeting,  and  Second-day  West  Branch, 
both  of  which  the  careless  sons  and  daughters 
Zion  were  awakened  with  the  invitation  to 
ise  and  shake  themselves  from  the  earth  and 
1  its  cambering  things.    Third-day  rode 
irty-seven  miles  to  Robert  Hill's,  in  the 
.ate  of  Indiana.  Fourth-day  attended  White 
""ater  meeting,  which  was  large  and  merci- 


fully  favored  with  the  Holy  presence  of  Is- 
rael's Shepherd  ;  lodged  at  James  Pegg's. 
Fifth-day  at  Dover.  Sixth-day  at  Chester. 
Seventh-day  at  Woodberry.  First  of  the 
week  and  4th  of  the  Third  month  at  New 
Garden  and  New  Hope.  Second-day  at  Arba. 
Third-day  at  Cherry  Grove  and  Centre^ 
Fourth-day  attended  Springfield  Monthly 
Meeting.  Through  all  of  these  meetings  the 
Holy  Helper  was  graciously  near,  furnishing 
ability  from  day  to  day  to  labor  in  the  field 
of  the  Gospel,  to  the  encouragement,  I  hum- 
bly hope,  of  the  weary  travellers,  and  the 
awakening  of  the  careless,  and  warning  the 
slothful  and  disobedient  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting,  in  par- 
ticular, was  mercifully  overshadowed  by  the 
presence  of  Him  who  has  the  key  of  David, 
who  opens  and  none  can  shut,  and  when  He 
shuts  none  can  open,  who  was  then  pleased  to 
open  the  book  of  the  mystery  of  true  Godli- 
ness, and  we  saw  that  the  vision  was  \¥ritteo 
in  golden  characters  and  made  plain,  so  that 
he  that  runs  may  read.  We  lodged  at  our 
beloved  friend  Charles  Osborne's,  thence 
Fifth-day  to  Jesse  Bend's,  and  had  a  little 
meeting  to  good  satisfaction.  Sixth-day,  Mil- 
ford.  Seventh-day,  W^est  Union  Monthly 
Meeting.  First-day  at  White  Water,  in  all 
of  which  the  day  spring  of  Gospel  light  and 
life  was  made  to  know  his  place,  in  the  love 
of  which  the  pure  mind  was  stirred  up,  but 
more  especially  at  White  Water,  where  there 
was  a  little  more  strength  in  Zion,  to  bring 
forth  a  Heavenly  birth  ;  and  we  realized  a 
little  foretaste  of  that  glorious  victory  that  is 
exclusively  given  to  the  Lamb  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  we  rejoiced  in  the  blessed  Truth 
that  reif^ned  over  all.  Second-day  we  attend- 
ed the  Ridge  meeting,  where  the  subject  given 
was  a  pressing  invitation  to  arise  early  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  that  we  might  live  unto  God, 
redeeming  the  time  that  is  passed  unimproved, 
showing  that  we  no  more  live  unto  God  than 
as  we  live  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Third-day 
the  13Lh  of  Third  month  we  attended  Orange 
meeting,  to  which  belongs  cur  beloved  Friend 
William  Williams,  when  the  example  of 
Christ  was  held  forth  as  a  perfect  pattern  in 
all  the  meek,  patient,  lovely  and  heavenly 
dispositions  and  tempers  of  mind,  alluding  to 
the  Apostle's  exhortation,  Let  this  mind  be 
in  you  that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who, 
though  He  was  a  Son,  humbled  Himself  as  a 
servant,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  Cross.  Fourth-day  at 
Salem.  Fifih-day  at  Silver  Creek.  Sixth-day, 
Fourmile.  Seventh-day  at  Westfield.  First- 
day  at  Elk,  in  all  of  which  we  were  bound 
gratefully  to  acknowledge,  "  Hitherto _  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us,"  and  more  especially 
at  Elk  meeting,  where  the  Word  arose  with 
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power  in  this  language,  "  God  is  love,  and 
they  that  dwell  in  love,  dwell  in  Him  and 
God  in  them,"  showing  that  God  first  mani- 
fests His  love  to  us,  or  in  us,  and  as  we  em- 
brace it,  and  dwell  in  it,  it  becomes  all-power- 
ful, or  Almighty  God  dwelling  in  us,  quali- 
fying us  for  every  good  word  and  work  where- 
unto  He  is  pleased  to  call  us.  We  lodged  at 
our  friend,  Jonathan  Roberts',  and  second-day 
morning,  in  a  heart-tendering  opportunity, 
we  took  our  leave  of  the  family,  and  our  be- 
loved friend,  Horton  Howard,  who,  having 
been  agreeably  with  us  about  s-ix  weeks  and 
now  feeling  dear  to  us,  returned  to  his  family, 
and  we  rode  to  Cincinnati,  thirty  miles,  and 
lodged  at  Benjamin  Hobkins',  and  had  a 
meeting  on  Third-day  to  good  satisfaction. 
Fourth-day  we  rode  to  Robert  Whitecar's, 
about  thirty  miles.  Fifth-day  had^a  meeting 
at  Hopewell.  Sixth-day  at  Springfield. 
Seventh-day  at  Little  Creek  ;  lodged  at  our 
beloved  friend  Jacob  Carpenter's,  and  attend- 
ed Centre  meeting  on  First-day,  which  was 
large  and  crowded,  and  rather  hurt  by  an 
over  anxiety  for  words  from  the  poor  instru- 
ment, instead  of  centering  down  at  the  feet  of 
Him  who  alone  hath  the  words  of  Eternal 
Life.  This  often  shuts  up  the  springs  of  the 
Gospel  ;  yet,  after  a  time  of  deep  wading,  my 
way  was  opened  to  call  the  attention  of 
Friends  and  others  to  a  more  deep,  humble, 
and  awful  silence  before  God,  that  they  might 
not  miss  of  the  blessings  that  Divine  good- 
ness intends,  in  condescending  to  teach  His 
people  Himself,  and  the  meeting  ended  to 
solid  satisfaction.  Second-day  at  Dover,  when 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  freely  openefl 
suitable  to  the  states  of  Friends  and  others. 
Third-day  at  Newbsy.  Fourth-day  at  East 
Fork.  Fifth-day  at  Clear  Creek.  Sixth-day 
at  Fall  Creek,  all  favored  meetings,  especial- 
ly that  at  Fall  Creek,  when  the  language 
revived,  *'  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  Thee, 
O  City  of  God,  and  mountains  of  holiness," 
describing:  the  Bride  and  the  Lamb's  Wife, 
the  true  Church,  decked  and  adorned  with 
costly  jewels,  and  clothed  upon  with  that 
pure,  fine  linen,  which  is  the  Righteousness 
of  Saints,  calling  on  Zion  to  arise  and  shake 
herself  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  or  dregs  of 
nature,  and  put  on  this  glorious  apparel,  that 
she  might  shine  forth  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. oNIany  hearts  were  deeply  contrited  be- 
fore the  Lord,  from  whom  alone  the  blessing 
came,  and  who  remains  to  be  the  God  of  all 
consolation. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TRAYER. 

This  is  one  of  the  gravest  subjects  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  a  rational  soul, 
and  yet  how  lightly  it  is  entered  into  by 


many  Christian  professors,  and  how  coldl)  i 
and  lifelessly  performed.    The  advice  of  th(L 
Divine  Master,  not  to  use  vain  repetitions  aijji! 
the  heathens  do,  thinking  to  be  heard  fb  l' 
much  speaking,  seems  to  have  been  overlookec 
by  many,  and  the  beautiful  truth,  that  *'  Thd 
Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need 
of  before  we  ask  him,"  is  lost  sight  of,  iij 
multiplicity  of  words.    True  prayer  is  thn 
earnest  breathing  of  a  soul  that  feels  its  owji 
emptiness,  its  own  want,  and,  at  the  sam-  ic 
time,  has  faith  in  the  Father's  fullness, — ijui 
knoweth  not  what  to  pray  for  as  it  ought 
but  the  Spirit  helpeth  its  infirmities  witll; 
breathings  that  cannot  be  uttered.    The  im 
tellect  cannot  pray — no  amount  of  scholasti' 
divinity  can  qualify  for  this  solemn  act — th' 
heart  alone  can  approach  the  Divine  Fathe 
in  prayer.    While  we  are  in  the  condition  o 
the  Laodiceans,  full  of  ourselves  and  hav. 
need  of  nothing,  and  know  not  that  we  ar 
poor,  and  miserable  and  blind  and  naked! 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  approach  him  ac 
ceptably,  however  full  we  may  be  of  beautiJca 
fui  words  and  pious  ejaculations.    The  sou^ 
must  really  hunger  and  thirst  after  His  right 
ecusness  before  it  can  be  filled.    Here  w-i 
may  understand  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  What 
soever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  namei 
He  will  give  it  unto  you."    The  will  of  th 
creature  must  be  subject  to  the  Divine  will 
if  we  would  know  a  qualification  to  approacl 
the  Father  of  mercies  acceptably.    And  a! 
though  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  righteoii  ' 
may  avail  much,  yet  nevertheless  each  sou 
must  do  its  own  praving — we  must  ^ndiviti 
ally  approach  the  throne,  each  for  himseli  i 
hence  our  Great  Pattern  exhorted  His  di^ 
ciples  to  enter  into  the  closet,  and  when  thi 
had  closed  the  door,  to  pray  unto  Him  wh 
seeth  in  secret.    Many  were  his  exhortatioDi 
in  this  direction.    "  Watch  and  pray,  lest 
enter  into  temptation  ;"  "  Ask  and  it  sh 
be  given  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  kno<  i  n 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,"  but  ne 
did  He  exhort  them  to  pray  one  for  anoth^lre 
this  He  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  His  Et 
vine  Father,  who  is   the  close  qualifyin, 
power.    May  we,  then,  as  a  religious  peopI< 
be  more  and  more  concerned  to  abide  th 
Master's  time — to  live  day  by  day  in  tha  j 
humble  dependence  which  can  alone  qualif  ( 
for  every  good  word  and  work.    I  have  Iod 
felt  that  there  is  a  danger  of  the  Society  ( 
Friends  falling  into  formality  in  regard  tj^ 
vocal  prayer.    Already  many  claiming  Ifi, 
be  Friends,  though  not  in  fellowship  with  U' 
open  or  close  almost  all  their  assemblies  i 
this  manner.    With  these  I  seek  nocontn* 
versy,  I  leave  them  in  His  hands  who  aloD  ; 
has  the  right  to  judge.    Though  the  blesse 
Jesus  frequently  retired  to  the  garden  an 
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e  mountain,  and  other  solitary  places,  to 
ek  for  spiritual  strength  and  to  supplicate 
s  heavenly  Father,  yet  we  have  no  record 
'  frequent  vocal  supplication.  Vocality  is 
>  essential  element  of  true  prayer,  and 
sither  is  the  position  of  the  body  of  any 
oraent  where  the  heart  stands  in  perfect 
icerity.  The  soul  that  id  clothed  with 
laven-born  charity,  and  delights,  when  as- 
rabled  for  religious  worship,  to  dwell  in  the 
cret  house  of  prayer,  will  not  be  disturbed 
ring  vocal  supplication  whether  a  brother 

sister  stands  up  or  remains  seated  ;  these 
such  a  mind  are  matters  of  little  moment, 

whole  desire  is  to  feel  the  bubbling  up  of 
B  divine  life  within.  W.  M.  Way. 

Fulton,  M  mo.  llih,  1872. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Remembering  the  interest  I  felt  on  hearing 
}  following  epistle  read  in  our  Yearly  Meet- 
l  in  1826,  I  venture  to  forward  it  for  pub- 
ation,  if  you  should  think  well  of  it,  be- 
ving  it  might  be  interesting  to  many  readers 
the  Litelligencer.  Rebecca  Titrner. 
Baltimore,  od  mo.  20,  1872. 

tract  from  the  Proceedings  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  held  Tenth  mo.  oOth,  1826. 

The  minds  of  Friends  were  also  further 
iited  to  a  close  consideration  of  the  wide 
)arture  of  many  of  our  members  in  this 
pect  (ancient  simplicity)  by  a  coramunica- 
)  now  received  through  the  epistle  from 
brethren  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  from 
Shawnee  Indians,  heretofore  under  the 
e  of  Friends,  an  extract  from  which  it 
►elieved  to  be  right  to  transmit  down  to 
subordinate  meetings,  to  wit : 
'  We  have  recently  received  a  solemn 
ssage  from  our  Indian  neighbors  of  the 
twnee  nation,  informing  that  during  a 
ncil  lately  held  amongst  them,  whilst  they 
e  under  a  deep  concern  on  account  of 
ly  deviations  from  their  ancient  simplici- 
and  were  laboring  to  reform  their  people, 
f  likewise  felt  a  concern  for  us.  Stating 
t,  in  former  days,  they  knew  us  from  the 
pie  of  the  world,  by  the  simplicity  of  our 
earance,  which  in  times  of  war  had  been 
-eservation  to  us,  but  that  now  they  have 
ament  that  they  know  us  not  (or  many 
is)  by  reason  of  our  departure  from  our 
ient  plainness  ;  and  that  they  earnestly 
re  we  would  labor  with  our  deviating 
nbers  in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  them 
k  to  that  simplicity  which  will  again  dis- 
uish  us  as  the  children  of  the  "Great 
•it." 

Philip  E.  Thomas,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  CERTIFICATE  OF    REMOVAL,  DATED  1688. 

Dear  Friends,  Editors  : — I  send  the  within 
for  publication,  provided  you  should  think  it 
worthy  a  place  in  your  paper.  It  was  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  my  grand  father,  who 
died  in  the  year  1836. 

"  Whereas  the  bearer  hereof,  Alphonsus 
Kirk,  having  an  intention  to  transport  himself 
into  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Ameri- 
ca. At  the  request  of  the  said  Alphonsus, 
we  think  it  our  duty  thus  to  certify  concern- 
ing him,  that  he  has  lived  with  his  father 
from  his  infancy  until  now,  and  for  ought  we 
know  hath  been  subject  and  obsequious  to  his 
parents;  and  since  his  conviocement  he  hath 
belonged  to  our  Meeting,  and  hath  behaved 
himself  quiet  and  honest  in  his  deportment 
and  dealings  here,  and  fur  anything  we  know, 
or  do  now  understand,  we  having  made  in- 
quiry concerning  him,  and  as  he  saith  of 
himself,  he  is  free  and  clear  from  all  women 
here  on  account  of,  or  concerning  marriage, 
or  anything  relating  thereto.  We  leave  him 
and  advise  him  to  the  measure  of  the  Grace  of 
God  in  his  own  heart,  to  which,  if  he  does 
submit,  it  will  teach  him  to  deny  all  ungod- 
liness. 

From  our  meeting  at  John  Robson's,  the 
Ninth-day  of  the  10th  month,  1688. 

Robt.  Hoops,  Jno.  Robson,  William  Porter, 
Timothy  Kirk,  Jno.  Hoop,  Robt.  Kirk,  Mark 
Wright,  William  Crook,  Thos.  Wainwright, 
Jno.  Webb,  James  Webb,  William  Williams, 
Jacob  Robson,  Thomas  Walker." 

This  is  to  certify  that  we  are  willing  our 
son  above  named  should  take  this  journey 
herein  mentioned — desiring  the  Lord  to  be 
his  preserver ;  and  doth  leave  him  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Almighty.  And  if  it  be  his 
portion  to  marry,  we  do  give  our  consent, 
provided  it  be  with  a  Friend,  and  in  unity 
with  Friends,  according  to  the  order  of  truth. 

Roger  Kirk, 
Elizabeth  Kirk. 
Extracted  from  the  record  in  our  ancient 
family  Bible,  1835,  by  Caleb  Kirk. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Your  letter  was  interesting  and  encoura- 
ging;  both  the  views  presented  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  given.  I  have  nothing  to 
give  in  return,  save  an  acknowledgement  of 
thankfulness  that  we  continue  to  be  remem- 
bered by  those  whom  we  love,  and  that  we 
unite  in  desire  for  each  oshers  welfare  and 
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faithfulness  to  the  known  will  of  our  heaven- 
ly Father,  remembering  we  each  have  our 
own  work  to  do. 

"No  greater  love  hath  any  nian  than  this, 
that  he  lay  clown  his  life  lor  his  friend."  That 
is  aelf—our  own  views  or  desires  for  the  sake 
of  our  friend  ;  or,  rather  than  wound  or  lose 
a  friend.  In  this  way  we  beoome  disciples  of 
the  most  perfect  pattern  of  godliness  ever  set 
before  or  given  to  the  children  of  men.  He 
called  upon  those  who  were  with  him  to  love 
one  another,  saying,  "  as  I  have  loved  you  " 
(by  sacrificing  all  that  is  dear  to  me  in  this 
life  for  your  sake?,)  "  so  also  ye  ought  to  love 
one  another."  The  same  great  exemplar  bore 
this  encouraging  testimony,  "Be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world,"  surely  then, 
amid  all  our  tribulations,  we  may  take  cour- 
age and  believe  that  as  he  overcame,  we  also 
may  overcome  ail  that  would  militate  against 
the  soul's  peace.  It  was  after  the  blessed 
Jesus  had  resisted  temptation  with  the  lan- 
guage, "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  that 
"  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him." 

In  a  late  season  of  strippedness,  seeing 
nothing  provided  for  future  sustenance, 
nothing  either  for  present  wants,  the  query 
came  to  me,  "  Canst  thou  tell  whence  cometh 
good  ?  Who  gave  thee  life  and  the  power  to 
enjoy  it  ?  "  This  query  was  followed  by  the 
language,  "  Jfe  alone  can  renew  that  life  and 
sustain  it,"  and  I  saw  or  remembered  that  we 
know  not  whence  the  wind  comes,  neither 
whither  it  goes,  but  we  feel  it.  So  it  is  with 
the  spirit  or  breath  of  divine  life  by  which 
the  soul  is  sustained.  We  feel  it — we  know 
it  to  be  a  blessed  reality,  and  then  it  seems  to 
be  gone,  we  know  not  whither,  leaving  us 
lifeless  and  helpless,  and  so  great  is  the  sense 
of  nothingness  that  we  almost  lose  our  re- 
membrance of  former  visitations  of  its  life- 
giving  presence,  and  are  almost  ready  to  doubt 
the  promise  that  our  heavenly  Father  will 
not  forsake  these  who  put  their  trust  in  Him." 
Here  it  is  my  beloved  friends,  in  such  seasons 
as  this,  that  we  are  to  be  helpful  to  each  other  ; 
yes,  when  the  knees  smite  together  through 
very  weakness,  so  that  we  fall,  we  may  then 
help  one  anotlier  up,  with  the  language, 
"  Come  brother,  come  sister,  let  us  go  up  to- 
gether to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  there  He  will 
teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His 
paths."  Truly  His  ways  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, and  His  paths  are  paths  of  peace.  I 
am  glad  in  knowing  I  am  one  of  a  little  band 
of  pilgrims  who  for  years  have  been  trudging 
on  together  through  this  scene  of  probation, 
amid  its  varied  trials  and  its  many  blessings, 
— sometimes  one  sticking  in  the  mire,  some- 
times another,  and  all  trying  to  help  along 
the  one  who  faltered  or  was  nigh  giving  out 


by  the  way.    Let  us  still  keep  one  another  ir 
remembrance  during  the  remainder  of  oui; 
pilgrimage,  heeding  the  apostolic  injunction 
"  Be  kindly  afl'ectioned  one  to  another  witl 
brotherly    love,    in    honor    preferring  one 
another." 


The  world  to  day  dues  not  realize  that  it  i 
controlled  by  the  law  of  love,  because  of  th 
barriers  which  theology  has  interposed  to  ob 
struct  human  vision.     But  when  releasee 
from  the  thraldom  of  man-made  dogmas,  w- 
open  the  windoNvs  ot'  the  soul  to  the  diving' 
inshining, — the  seeds  sown  germinate,  and  th 
garden  of  the  heart  becomes  rich  ^vith  th 
aroma  of  heavenly  love.    I  know  such  pec 
pie,  and    when  in  their  presence,  feel  th 
magnetism  their  lives  impart.    Love  lives  b; 
reciprocity.      The  loving   Father  sliowerj?' 
His  benedictions  alike  upon  sinner  and  s^iini 
He  chastens  to  save,  and  saves  to  bless.  H 
follows  the  wanderer  through  devious  way^ 
with  the  endearing  language,  "  My  son,  m 
daughter,  give  me  thy  heart."    He  hast- ) 
to  njeet  the  returning  prodigal  with  the  ki 
of  reconciliation,  and  assures  us  that  ti 
courts  of  heaven  resound  with  joy  at  the  r 
peutance  of  even  one  sinner.    That  joy  ca 
never  be  complete  until  the  last  prodigai  ' 
shall  return  to  the  Father's  house.    Let  htl'J 
mauity  but  be  touched  with  a  consciousnesL 
that  "'God  is  love,"  I'a  short  but  ail-comprr° 
hensive  declaration,)  and  the  kingdoms  of  tl 
world    will  become  the   kingdoms  of  < 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ.    I  am  a  believer 
the  promise,  that  this  day  will  yet  dawn  up 
the  vvorld.    As  of  old,  the  spirit  of  God 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  troubled  watc- 
and  eventually  will  be  heard  the  summo]; 
"  Let  there  benight:' 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  30,  1872. 


MARRIED 
WATSON—MALONE 


RRIED.  j 
—  On  the  loth  of  2d  mi 


1872,  at  the  residence  of   the  bride's  parents,  1 
Buckingham,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Sociel*  j 
of  Friends,  Joseph  C.  Watson,  of  Lower  Makefield,  I,  n, 
Sallie  Malone,  of  Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

WORSTALL— CROASDALIi.— On  the  14th  of  2 
mo.,  1S72,  at  tlie  house  of  I.^aac  Eyre,  with  the  aj 
probation  of  Middletov.n  Mo.ithly  Meeting  of  Friend 
Willis  G  Worstall,  of  Newtown,  to  Lydia  Croai 
dale,  of  the  form^-r  place. 

ADAMS— HRINFOxN.- On  the  20th  of  2d  montlf^ 
1872,  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting? 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,   of  ^hich  the  bride  is 
member,  Wra.  J.,  bou  of  Andrew  and  Mary  An 


Adams,  ard  Elizabeth  L.,  daughter  of  George  1  jjj^ 
and  Mary  E.  L.  Brinton.  jj  ■ 


DIED. 


C0RLIE3.— On  the  30th  of  First  month,  1872, 
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oughkeepsie,  Dutches  county,  N.  Y.,  Elizabeth, 
ife  of  George  Corlies,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age. 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  m  heart,  for  they  ahall  sse 
od." 

"  Then  bhall  the  righteous  answer  Him,  saying, 
ord,  when  saw  wa  Thee  a  hung>-red,  and  fed  Thet  ? 
f  thirsty,  and  gave  Thee  drink  ?  When  saw  we 
hee  a  stranger,  and  took  Thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and 
othed  Thee  ?  Or  when  saw  we  Thee  sick,  or  in 
rison,  and  came  uuto  Thee?  " 

And  the  King  sliall  answer  and  say  unto  them, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
nto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
ave  done  it  unto  me." 

LLOYD.— Suddenly,  on  the  17th  of  3d  mo.,  Benja- 
lin  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Bucks  Co., 
a.,  age  53  years. 

TAYLOR.  -On  22d  of  3d  1220.,  Mercy  Ann,  wife 
David  B.  Taylor,  aged  65  years  ;  a  member  of 
reen  Street  Meeting. 

BQNTING.— Sud'denly  on  th^  11th  of  3i  month, 
572,  of  membranous  croup,  iu  the  3d  year  of  her 
^e,  Mary  vS.,  youngest  child  of  Joseph  S.  and  Hannah 
Banting,  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
rieuds  of  Philadelphia. 

HANCE. — At  Fallsiugton,  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 

E.  Case,  on  the  15th  of  the  31  mo.,  Isaiah  P., 
iest  son  of  Timothy  and  Anne  P.  Hance,  in  the 

St  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  same  Month- 
■  Meeting. 

HANCE.— On  the  20th  of  the  3d  month,  at  his 
sideuce  in  Philadelphia,  Timothy  Hance,  in  the 
th  year  of  his  age  ;  belonging;  to  the  same  Month- 
Meetin.";;. 

GILLINOHAM.— On  the  19th  of  the  3d  month, 
ter  a  short  illness  of  pleuro-pueumonia,  Alice  A., 
idow  of  John  W.  Gilliugham,  in  the  47th  year  of 
jr  age  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 
BAKER.  — At  Camr^en,  N.  J.,  on  the  20th  of  the 
[  month,  1872,  Newsom  Baker,  in  his  82d  year, 
rmerly  of  Minersville,  Pennsylvania  ;  a  member 

Mailen  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 
REID.— On  the  4ih  of  the  31  month,  1872,  after 
lingering  illness,  at  West  Chest-^r,  John  H.  Reid, 

the  33d  year  of  his  age,  formerly  of  Reading, 
;  a  memb'^r  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meetinsr. 
WARRINGTON.— On  the  15th  of  the  31  month, 
muel  Warrington,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  agte  ;  a 
amber  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Phila- 
Iphia. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS 

Have  been  appointed  within  Baltimore  Quarterly 
jeting  as  follows : 

h  mo.  7th.  Mt.  Washington,  11  A.  M. 
h    "      14th.    Diamond  Ridge,  11  A.  M. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

mo.    3l3t.  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 

ti   '*        7th.  Frankford  Philad.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Richland,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Providence,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Jericho,  L.  L,  11  A.  M. 

"  Oyster  Bay,  dh  P.  M. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LENGTHY  OBITUARIES. 

The  writer,  while  disclaiming  the  wish  or 
tentioQ  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any,  knows 
>  is  about  to  touch  a  tender  spot,  but  as 
)thing  of  the  character  of  that  to  which  he  is 
)outto  refer  has  recently  appeared  in  the  col- 


umns of  the  Intelligencer,  he  feels  that  he  can 
now  speak  freely  without  the  appearance  of  per- 
sonaliiy.  Indeed,  under  any  circumstances, 
these  remarks  could  not  be  personal, — they  are 
general,  and  arise  from  a  long-settled  con- 
viction that  a  change  is  demanded. 

While  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  oft- 
repeated  phrase,  "the  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed,"  and  also  believing  that  there  have 
been  numerous  instances  wherein  bright  and 
shining  lights  have  passed  from  amongst  us 
without  a  word  to  "  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by 
way  of  remembrance,"  and  others  too,  where 
the  I'je  infused  into  a  brief  obituary,  has  been 
as  "a  brook  by  the  way-side,"  he  cannot 
Gio^e  his  eyes  to  the  fact  which  must  have 
been  apparent  to  every  careful  observer,  that 
the  opposite  extreme  has  too  often  been  in- 
dulged in. 

When  family  circles  are  thus  broken,  the 
departed  ones  are  naturally  very  dear  to  sur- 
vivors, and  their  memory  should  be  tenderly 
cherished,  but  it  ought  "to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  especial  interest  ceases 
there ;  that  the  general  public  can  have  but 
little  feeliog  in  common  with  these,  and  as  a 
consequence  are  only  wearied  with  the  minute 
details  (though  every  word  may  be  true), 
which  are,  and  ever  should  remain,  precious 
and  even  sacred  to  the  immediate  relatives  of 
the  departed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practical  bearings  of 
this  matter.  The  Intelligeneer  of  last  week 
(3d  rao.  16th,)  contained  notices  of  the 
death  of  ten  individuals — the  memory  of 
each  one,  no  doubt,  twining  affectionately 
around  the  family  altar,  and  to  the  bereaved 
a  public  record  of  the  virtues  of  the  departed 
would  have  been  grateful.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  query  what  would  have  been 
the  result  of  such  an  attempt. 

Such  productions  have  occasionally  been 
entrusted  by  the  tamily  of  the  deceased,  to 
the  writer  01  this  article  for  his  correction, 
and  though  considerably  curtailed  by  him, 
when  they  have  appeared  in  print,  he  has 
been  surprised  to  find  in  them  so  little  of 
general  interest.  All  have  not  the  power  of 
concentration  in  the  expression  of  their  feel- 
ings, but  on  such  occasions  let  our  "  words  be 
few  and  savory."  J-  M.  E. 

Fhila.,  M  mo.  mh,  1872. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  making  the  following  extracts  there  was 
a  consciousness  that  the  argument  for  the 
"  Separate  System  "  of  Prison  Discipline, 
was  weakened  by  omissions  necessarily  made, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  essay  to  a  suitable 
length  for  the  pages  of  the  Intelligencer. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  retained,  it  is 
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believed,  to  interest  those  who  have  given 
thought  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  Prison 
Discipline  : 

Extracts  from  Demltery  Thoughts  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Prison  Discipline. 

We  have  often  expressed  our  high  gratifi- 
cation at  the  new  hold  whicli  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline  in  its  broadest  sense,  has 
taken  upon  the  public  mind  ;  or,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  influence  public  opinion;  and  we 
may  as  well  add  that  our  complacency  has 
been  a  little  enlarged  in  the  consciousness 
that  the  *'  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mise- 
ries of  Public  Prisons "  was  early  in  the 
field,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  proper  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  a  full  understanding  of  the 
capabilities  of  improvement  on  existing 
systems.  =^  For  the  last  ten  years  the 
question  of  prison  disciplne  has  been  largely 
discussed — less  comprehended.  Almost  all 
admit  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  very  few 
comprehend  all  its  bearings.  Humanity 
mourns  over  the  moral  evil  of  unregulated 
imprisonment.  Cold  morality  comforts  itself 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  convict  suffers 
no  more  than  his  ofifences  have  deserved. 
Prisons  have  always  existed,  say  the  Matter, 
and  prisoners  are  little  better  for  the  kind- 
ness that  has  relieved  their  incarceration 
from  a  portion  of  its  bitterness. 

Kindness,  says  the  philanthropist,  has  not 
only  lessened  the  misery  of  the  convicts,  but 
it  has  often  sent  them  forth  improved  in  their 
morals. 

"  Society,"  says  the  rigid  moralist,  "  is  at 
least  saved  from  the  depredations  of  the  bad 
while  they  are  in  prison,  and  steady  ?everity 
will  excite  those  terrors  which  deter  from 
easily  detected  and  severely  punishable  of- 
fenses. " 

"But  society,"  says  the  philanthropist, 
"  is  not  more  concerned  in  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  than  in  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal.  And  society  derives  greater  and 
DQore  permanent  security  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  repentant  offender  than  from  the 
graduate  of  the  penitentiary  that  lurks 
around  to  make  his  freedom  an  occasion  for 
mischief." 

That  the  philanthropist  is  right  a  large 
part  of  the  community  will  admit ;  that  he 
is  right,  those  who  have  had  experience  really 
know.  ***** 

The  questions  as  to  the  safety  of  society 
seem  to  connect  themselves  with  some  others. 
^Ve  answer  generally  that  the  mere  seclusion 
of  the  culprit,  even  if  he  have  a  plenty  of 
work,  cannot  be  regarded  as  much  of  a 
means  to  insure  society  against  his  depreda- 


tions after  the  close  of  his  term  of  imprisor|Ti' 
ment.  Solitude  is  good  for  a  good  man,  ant 
sometimes  is  a  means  of  producing  goO' 
resolves  and  devising  means  for  their  fulfil 
ment,  if  there  is  much  moral  principl 
uncontarainated.  Men  get  into  prison  som( 
times  and  work  out  long  sentence",  whei 
apparently  their  moral  powers  are  uninjure. 
beyond  the  mere  offence  for  which  they  ar 
suffering.  Such  persons  are  benefited  b; 
solitude,  and  often,  too,  benefit  others  witl 
whom  they  may  be  associated.  But  absolut' 
solitude,  solitude  unbroken  by  friendly  call 
and  good  advice,  is  not  always  a  means  o 
improving  the  bad;  it  hardens  dislike  int^ 
hatred.  Solitary  prisoners  feel  shut  out  fron'  ^ 
all  mankind,  and  hence  they  naturally  culti 
vate  and  fix  a  hatred  for  all  their  kind,  ; 
hatred  not  likely  to  be  diminished,  excepting 
towards  those  who  may,  on  their  release,  b( 
associated  with  them  in  the  work  of  mischief 
for  which  solitude  has  sharpened  their  intel 
lects  and  matured  their  plans.  And  socia 
confinement  is  even  worse;  it  is  likely,  as  al 
experience  teaches,  to  weaken  the  good  re 
solves  of  the  good  and  to  perfect  the  destruc 
tiou  of  the  morals  of  those  who  have  beei 
only  partially  tainted. 

For  the  bad,  the  confirmed  bad,  associat(4fi 
imprisonment  enables  the  utterly  depraved  to^H 
deprave  his  half-depraved  companion,  anc 
more  plans  of  house-breaking,  and  felonies  o: 
like  character,  have  been  proposed,  consid 
ered,  debated  and  perfected  in  a  congregat* 
prison  than  were  ever  matured  in  any  club  oi 
conclave  of  free,  professed  rogues.  Anc 
what  is  more,  schemes  of  felonies  concoctec 
in  prisons  are  much  more  successful  thai 
those  planned  abroad.  In  prison  there  i.' 
time  to  think  of  the  movement,  to  compar( 
experiences,  to  weigh  well  the  chances  of  sue 
ces3,  and  to  consider  tjie  best  means  and  in 
struments,  and  the  mode  of  securing  safety  i 
successful,  or  of  covering  the  retreat  if  de- 
feated. 

Other  people  find  their  way  into  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  for  small  ofifences,  which 
seem  very  small,  very  inefficient  exponents 
of  the  utter  corruption  of  their  morals.  We 
cannot  always  judge  of  the  man  by  the  par 
ticular  crime  for  which,  as  a  convict,  he  is 
suflTering.  *  *  * 

For  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  we  know 
of  none  ever  practicsd  or  proposed  that  can 
be  favorably  compared  with  what  is  callec 
"the  Pennsylvania  system,"  that  of  "sepa 
rate  confinement"  of  the  prisoner,  his  uttei 
exclusion  from  intercoune  with  and  even  th( 
sight  of,  any  other  convict  in  the  same  prisoniiSj 
This  is  the  system  adopted  and  practised  ini  \ 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  this  State. 

We  are  careful  to  note  here  that  this  Penn 
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ulvania  system  is  that  of  separate  not  sol- 
idary confinement.     The  criminal  law  of 
(le  State  has  in  it  the  word  ''solitary" 
!' separate  and  solitary")  confinement,  and 
(ich  was,  perhaps,  the  intention  of  those  who 
eiggested  that  law,  but  the  intention  of  the 
court,  when  it  sentences  a  convict  to  the 
i^enitentiary,  is  now  not  solitary  confinement, 
r(ie  exclusion  of  all  persons  from  intercourse 
lyith  the  sentenced,  but  separate  oufinement, 
bat  is,  (he  entire,  perfect  separation,  during 
t(is  whole  confinement,  of  the  convict  from 
iiitercourse  with  and  the  sight  of  his  fellow- 
0  "isoner,  but  his  frequent  intercourse  with 
toe  proper  members  of  his  own  family,  his 
nversation  with  his  keepers,  his  enjoyment 
■  the  lessons  of  the  "  moral  instructor,"  and 
e  weekly,  or,  if  convenient  to  them,  then 
e  daily  ministrations  of  the  benevolent 
embers  and  representatives  of  the  "  Society 
r  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 
That  kind  of  imprisonment  ( the  exact 
nd  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary)  cinuot 
rtainly  be  regarded  as  ''solitary  confine- 
ent"  -  *  *  - 

When  a  person  eminentlv  qualified  to  judge 
',  and  speak  for,  the  order  and  discipline  of 
e  Eastern  Penitentiary,  mentioned  to  a 
incipal  officer  of  one  of  the  New  York 
ate  prisons  the  most  gratifying  fact  of  the 
orough  reformation  of  great  numbers  of 
ose  who  had  served  a  time  in  that  institu- 
du,  he  received  for  a  reply,  "Oh,  yes,  that 
natural  ;  but  then  you  go  in  for  improve- 
ent  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary — we  go  for 
aking  money.  Our  success  then  must  be 
iry  different  from  yours."  And  he  might 
ive  added,  their  State  Prison,  which  "goes 
"  10  make  money,  produces  another  most 
)litic  end,  viz :  they  ensure  the  means  of 
jrpetuating  theii  money-making,  by  securing 
e  return  of  their  graduates.  In  that 
spect  the  New  York  prisons  are  self-support- 
g — with  regard  to  the  personal,  while  the 
ennsylvania  system,  not  having  any  interest 
the  profit  of  felon  labor,  fulfils  its  office  by 
ying  successfully  to  diminish  the  number  of 
Ions. 

The  friends  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  system" 
•e  often  met  by  the  bold  statement  that  the 
'isons  in  some  States  (Massachusetts  is, 
jrhaps,  the  most  frequently  mentioned)  are 
If-supporting.  Indeed,  they  are  money- 
aking,  it  is  said.  The  statement  made  by 
le  authorities  of  Massachusetts  does  not 
low  a  single  jail  or  House  of  Correction  in 
lat  State  that  comes  anywhere  near  paying 
i  expenses.  The  average  cost  of  maintain- 
g  the  prisoners  is  more  than  two  dollars 
12)  a  week.  It  is  true,  however,  that  by 
,e  contract  system,  the  State  prison  in 
barlestown  is  said  to  do  even  more  than  pay 


its  expenses.   We  congratulate  Massachusetts 
upon  the  fiscal  triumph.    We  congratulate 
Pennsylvania  that  she  makes  no  money  out 
of  compromises  of  that  kind.     New  York 
State  has,  for  some  years,  been  trying  to 
make  her  Penitentiaries  profitable  by  what 
is  called  the  "  contract  system,"  in  which, 
as    we  quoted  above,  she  hoped  to  make 
money,  and  not  to  improve  prisoners ;  that 
plan,  so  far  as  it  regards  money-making,  has 
failed,  but  not  as  it  regards  the  noTi-improve- 
ment  of  prisoners.    Now,  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity who  are  active  in  the  measure  of 
prison  discipline,  are  anxious  to  abolish  the 
contract  system,  because  it  is  cruel  and  mor- 
ally injurious  to  the  prisoner,  and  not  so 
profitable  to  the  State  as  it  was  expected  to 
be.    We  do  not  know  that  New  York  will 
adopt  and  carry  out  any  better  system  than 
that  which  is  about  to  be  condemned  and  abol- 
ished. But  it  is  a  consolation,  in  looking  at  the 
changes  proposed,  to  know  that  the  one  to  be 
adopted,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  well  be 
much  worse  than  that  which  has  been  con- 
demned.   It  is  some^-hing  to  feel  that  the 
worst  has  been  experienced.       ^       ^  ^ 
If  any  one  wants  to  know  how  much  of 
human  affection  and  sound  morals  may  re- 
main  uncontaminated   in   a  convicted — a 
righteously  convicted  felon,  let  him  g)  to  the 
cell  of  such  a  prisoner,  and  see  the  meeting 
and  watch  the  interview  between  the  convict 
and  his  loving  wife,  his  humiliated  relatives, 
and  his  former  friends.    The  good  comes  up 
then,  and  the  moral  teacher  has  often  found 
such  a  visitation  the  point  from  which  he 
may  date  the  commencement  of  improvement 
— the  beginning  of  a  good  end.     *     *  * 
In  separate   confinement   prisoners  may 
think — they  may   err — but  they   may  be 
improved.    What  they  need  is  a  friend,  a 
belief  that  some  one  cares  for  them  beyond 
the  mere  interest  of  a  keeper  in  their  safety. 
"  That  prisoner,"  said  a  keeper,  in  one  of  our 
great  penal  institutions,  "  that  coavict  de- 
serves a  dark  cell,  and  every  other  punish- 
ment that  is  permissible  here."    "  Why,  what 
has  he  done  or  said  ?  "  asked  the  chief.  '  He 
has  behaved  badly— he  violated  the  rules, 
and  when  I  remonstrated  with  him,  he  used 
the  most  offensive  and  abusive  epithets  that 
ever  one  man  applied  to  another.    He  ought 
to  be  punished." 

"  You  do  well,"  said  the  chief,  "  to  report 
him,  as,  of  course,  you  could  take  no  other 
order  upon  his  misconduct.  I  will  relieve 
you  from  any  further  responsibility  with  re- 
gard to  the  offence,  and  I  will  deal  with  the 
offender."  . 

The  chief  went  to  the  cell  of  the  misbehavmg 
convict,  and  found  him  full  of  wrath  and  bit- 
terness.   He  talked  to  the  offender,  spoke  to 
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him  kindly,  while  he  dwelt  with  earnestness 
on  liid  misconduct.  In  a  little  while  the  poor 
fellow  softened  down.  "  I  was  wrong,"  he 
said,  "I  was  wrong,  l)ut  I  did  not  then  see 
or  feel  how  wrong  I  was.  How  should  I  ? 
My  father  and  mother  were  both  drunkards, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  me,  unless 
t ;  keep  me  out  of  their  sight.  They  never 
concerned  themselves  as  to  the  way  in  which 
I  got  my  food,  only  so  I  did  not  ask  them  for 
it.  I  grew  up  a  'Schuylkill  Ranger,'  with 
most  of  the  bad  qualities  that  made  n^e  use- 
ful in  that  company  and  dangerous  to  olher 
people.  Ko  human  being  had  a  word  of 
kindness  for  me;  no  person  ever  praised  me 
for  anything  but  crime,  and  when  I  got  into 
this  place  nobody  here  w^ould  praise  for  crime, 
and  there  was  apparently  nothing  else  in 
me.  I  will  try  to  do  better  now  that 
I  see  that  doing  better  will  please  some- 
body, and  your  advice  and  kindness  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  in  vain.  Only  continue 
to  have  patience  and  to  forbear  with  my 
many  faults  for  ihe  sake  of  the  good 
which  your  patience  and  forbearance  may 
produce,  and  I  shall  try  to  remember  that 
your  voice  was  the  only  one- 1  ever  heard  in 
kindness  when  it  meant  reproof." 

"He  that  hath  rule  over  his  own  sj  irit  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  says 
Solomon,  and  we  may  add  that  he  that  hath 
not  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  wholly  unfit  to 
rule  the  spirit  or  flesh  of  others.    ^      *  ^ 

Have  readers  and  writers  of  essays  on 
prison  discipline  ever  given  attention  to  the 
psychological  advantages  of  "separate  con- 
finement" as  promoting  ihought,  leading  to  the 
process  of  thinking?  Have  thev  given  sufii- 
cient  attention  to  the  importance  of  '  think- 
ing f  Perhaps  not,  and  the  importance  of 
that  mental  process  is  properly  considered  in 
this  part  of  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

What  fills  the  prison  and  the  almshouse — 
what  makes  vice,  poverty  and  crime  is  the 
want  of  thinking,  the  neglect  of  the  great 
powers  that  exist  in  various  degrees  in  all, 
and  which  may  be  almost  indefinitely  ex- 
tended by  instruction  and  practice.  That 
same  ])ower  of  thinking  has  conferred  im- 
mortality on  men  who  exercised  it  to  public 
good,  and  in  their  number  and  influence  has 
been  placed  the  greatness  of  nations.  The 
distinction  between  the  permanent  true  great- 
ness of  one  nation  and  the  littleness  and 
subserviency  of  another  lies  in  the  exercise 
of  thought.  The  nation  that  is  really  great 
is  only  a  thinking  nation.  Smitten  with  the 
miseries  of  his  own  country,  and  with  the 
obvious  causes,  the  prophet  exclaims :  "  With 
desolation  is  the  land  made  desolate,  because 
there  is  none  that  thijjketh  in  his  heart." 

What  is  true  of  nations  is  eminently  true 


of  individuals,  especially  as  national  great 
ness  is  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  ind 
vidual  distinction.    And  the  man  who  is  sai 
to  be  a  victim  of  vice  and  of  folly,  and  ih 
child  of  misfortune,  is  only  the  non-thinkt  i  , 
Victim,  indeed — victim  of  his  own  though]  ^ 
lessnei^s — Child  of  misfortune! 
Dr.  Young  justly  says  : 

Look  into  those  you  call  unfortunate, 

And  closer  viewed,  jou'll  fiud  they  were  unwise. 

Children  of  crime,  children  of  neglect,  ar^^s 
those  who  look  up  from  the  court-house  doci'  ^^ 
and  are  punished  for  vices  which  their  pa*  j,, 
rents  practised,  and  which  they  have  ui  ,jj 
thinkingly  incorporated  into  their  mora  ^j, 
system.  ^[ 

Folly,  vice,  crim  ^  and  their  repetition  afte-;  i,^ 
punishment  are  the  consequences  of  a  wan  ,p 
of  thought.  Teach  your  convicts  to  think-  ,, 
and  as  you  give  them  food  suited  to  theiijo 
physical  circumstances,  so  measure  out  t  jj, 
them  mental  pabulum  upon  which  theii„c 
thoughts  are  to  be  foundcid.  Give  them  rest  [J 
quiet,  repose — that  the  food  oi  the  mind  mau  ,|] 
assimilate,  digest,  and  nourish  the  soul  inl 
thought.  * 

Parents,   teachers,   friends   will  prevei. 
crimiO  by  teaching  the  young  to  think  ;  bu 
when  age  has  settled  the  habit  of  iinthojigk^^ 
and   consequent   crime   is   being   "  purgei 
away  "  in  the  prison  cell,  then  som.e  kin( 
discipline  must  withdraw  the  offender  froDj.jj, 
bad  associations,  and  in  the  silence  and  sol\ 
tude  of  his  cell  he  must  be  taught  to  think 
There  the  great  distinction  of  man  and  bru 
must  be  illustrated,  and  the  powers  whii 
neglect  deadened  must  be  vivified  by  th.^„ 
breath  of  instructed  and  instructive  kindnea^jVj 
and  the  victim,  dead  in  thoughtlessness  ami^f,,, 
crime,  be  made  a  living,  thinking  soul. 

We  will  not  argue  the  point  of  separa 
dealing.    We  know  its  power — and  we  kno 
the  inefficiency  of  the  other  course.  Men  ma  : 
be  made  to  talk  in  classes  and  under  disci  ^ 
pline  or  they  may  be  made  to  keep  an  ei 
forced  silence,  while  nursing  evil  designs- 
but  it  is  only  in  a  separate  and  quiet  position 
that  the  voice  of  jzood  instruction  avails 
*    *    The  gentle  voice  of  persuasion,  thatil^,, 
mingled  with  the  wholesome,  quiet  insinui 
tion  of  wrong  committed,  alarms  no  personti 
pride  and   awakens  no  hostility,  it  gent) 
lures  to  repentance  and  fixes  the  resolv' 
The  tempestuous  preacher,  '*  who  mounts  tb 
storm  and  rides  upon  the  wind,"  gives  n 
proof  to  the  degraded  offender  of  a  divin 
commission.    It  is  the  small,  still  voice  tha 
converts  the  convict,  because  it  intimates  th 
prisoner's  good. 

And  now,  we  come  to  one  other  requisik 
of  prison  discipline.  *  * 

It  is  not  positive  virtue,  only  relative,  th* 
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arks  the  keeper  ;  it  is  not  positive  crimi-  [ 
ility,  only  relative,  that  distinguishes  the  ! 
ept.  From  a  distant  position  there  might 
jot  be  discernible  so  much  difference  between 
'^e  two  (between  any  two)  as  is  apparent  when 
losely  compared — ^jiistas  the  twin  stars,  which 
re  millions  and  millions  of  miles  apart,  seem, 
hen  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  earth, 
1)  be  in  close  proximity,  if  not  in  contact  with 
iich  other.  But  they  are  distant,  and  so,  in 
?ality,  are  those  who  live  by  virtue  and 
lose  who  suffer  for  crime.  We  must  never 
;)nfound  virtue  and  vice,  simply  because  the 
icioiis  man  has  some  latent  virtues,  and  the 
irtuous  man  may  have  to  contend  against 
)mo  vices.  The  desirable  point  is,  that  as 
ie  virtuous  are  always  on  the  road  to  im- 
rovement,  so  also  to  place  the  vicious  on  the 
line  track.  The  latter  may  not  appear  to 
ave  approached  very  near  the  goal — but 
oes  any  one  know  how  distant  was  his  start- 
ig  point — how  far  he  has  already  come? 
'hese  considerations  should  influence  the  one 
ho  is  seeking  the  reformation  of  prisoners, 
'he  convict  should  feel — feel  in  every  part, 
lat  his  keeper  sympathizes  in  his  condition, 
mt  he  is  not  one  of  those  perfect  ones  who 
Dme  to  a  cell  to  gratify  a  morbid ,  curiosity, 
r  to  discharge  a  hastily  assumed  duty — a 
uty  that  too  often  seems  to  be  fully  dia- 
harged  by  the  visit — and  not  by  that  which 
le  visit  permits  and  the  law  enjoins.    *  * 

Men  for  all  duties  of  humanity  are  always 
bout.  It  requires  some  discernment  to  de- 
3ct  the  capabilities  of  certain  persons,  and 

takes  some  art  to  bring  out  their  talents 
Lid  adapt  them  to  immediate  wants,  but  they 
0  osist.  They  may  be  discovered — and  they 
in  be,  as  they  have  been,  educed — and  ap- 
lied,  just  as  the  artist  knows  that  ill  the 
1  lock  of  marble  before  him  there  lies  eovel- 
ped  a  splendid  form  oi  beauty  or  force, 
Bmale  loveliness  or  manly  strength,  and  it  is 
lis  business  to  bring  it  forth.  The  block 
[light  have  served  for  the  step  of  some  com- 
bon  door ;  it  is  made  to  adorn  the  galleries 
f  wealth  and  art.  The  man  might  have  sat 
or  years  at  the  door  of  a  cell,  and  whispered 
onsolr^tion  and  monition  into  the  ear  of  the 
epentant  convict — the  necessity  for  higher 
ervice  leads  others  to  discern  in  him  the  ca- 
pabilities of  raising  the  place  of  punishment 
ito  the  home  of  reformation. 

We  repeat  it,  whenever  it  shall  be  admit- 
ed  that  the  great  end  of  human  punishment 
J  to  make  better  the  punished,  then,  and, 

erhaps,  not  till  then,  will  the  man  be  found 
jho  can  lead  the  discipline  of  the  prison  by 
,£Fectionate  firmness.  He  will  be  the  man 
^ho  loves  his  fellow-men,  and  who  evinces 
lis  faith  in  the  gentle  government  of  his 
:ind  by  practising  self-control.  ^  « 


Having  procured  a  principal,  such  as  we 
have  supposed  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
we  find  that  v/e  have  begun  at  the  right  end. 
A  full  knowledge  of,  ami  a  proper  disposition 
towards,  the  governing  of  prisoners,  suppose 
in  the  principal  another  very  important  qual- 
ification in  that  officer,  viz,,  the  selection  and 
direction  of  subordinates.  That  is  vastly 
important.  Hundreds  who  are  able  and 
willing,  often  anxious,  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  the  position  of  assistants,  or  keepers, 
have  not  the  ability  to  govern  their  own  tem- 
pers ;  have,  indeed,  never  been  informed  that 
such  a  government  was  proper;  never  at- 
tempted any  such  control,  unless  under  the 
powerful  application  of  a  stronger  man's 
blows ;  never  heard,  and,  therefore,  never 
attempted  to  put  into  practice,  the  wise  man's 
instruction,  his  hint  as  to  the  power  of  him 
"  who  hath  control  over  his  own  spirit." 

The  lav/  allov/s  the  keepers  to  punish  pris- 
oners, and,  in  some  instances,  the  permission 
is  usefal,  and  the  keeper  properly  avails  him- 
self of  the  liberty.  But  the  wise  superior  will 
carefully  hold  in  his  own  hands  the  means 
and  instruments  of  punishment,  because  he 
intends  to  make  that  punishment,  or  a  recog- 
nition of  the  deserving  of  the  punishment,  a 
means  of  improvement.     *       *  * 

Let  the  warden  punish  in  love — let  the 
keeper  learn  to  keep  himself.  The  high  and 
holy  office  of  appealing,  of  chastuing,  is  the 
duty  of  the  superior.  The  subordinate  may 
punish — the  master  must  chasten  and  im- 
prove. 

When  the  prophet  learned  from  theShuna- 
mite  mother  that  she  had  left  at  her  distant 
home  her  only  child,  dead  upon  his  bed,  he 
pitied  the  anguish  of  the  afflicted  parent  and 
sent  his  servant  to  the  house  of  fiiourniag, 
with  instructions  to  lay  the  master's  staff  upon 
the  dead  boy. 

The  servant  obeyed— he  went  and  applied 
the  staff.  The  dead  one  gave  no  signs  of  lifCc 
But  the  master  entered  iruo  the  chamber,  and 
shut  the  door  and  prajed,  and  stretched  him- 
self upon  the  child,  hands  to  his  hands, 
and  mouth  to  his  mouth,  and  eyes  to  his  eyes, 
the  cold  flesh  grew  warm — and  when,  after 
giving  time  for  the  operation  of  his  first  ap- 
plication, the  prophet  returned  to  the  cham- 
ber and,  separated  from  all  others,  he  renewed 
his  efforts,  the  child  was  restored  to  life. 

Cannot  a  lesson  be  learned  from  that  beau- 
tiful Scriptural  anecdote  ? 

Let  the  warden  uodertake  the  work  of  cor- 
rection himself.  Let  him  keep  back  hi^3  ser- 
vant and  the  staff,  subordi cation  and  inflec- 
tion, from  the  offending  convict.  Let  him 
shut  himself  alone  in  the  cell,  and,  after 
prayer,  let  him  deal  affectionately,  sympa- 
thetically, with  his  client :  let  him,  when  no 
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human  eye  sees,  no  ear  but  God's  hears,  show 
himself  a  mau  like  the  prisoner,  and  hand  to 
hand,  and  breast  to  brea&t,  and  with  eye  to 
eye,  let  him  breathe  into  him  the  spirit  of 
affection  that  shall  make  him  a  living  soul. 
The  i)hysiciau  of  the  prison  may  cure  the 
diseased  flesh,  and  the  keeper  of  the  cells 
may  })unish  the  thoughtless  or  wicked  offence 
till  the  prisoner  c  ases  to  do  wrong  for  the 
time.  These  are  great  works,  but  the  mighty 
work,  the  great  miracle  of  the  public  prison 
is  when  the  chief  or  the  visitor  speaks  to  the 
convict  the  word  of  affection,  and  when,  with 
assurances  of  sympathy,  assurances  stronger 
than  the  chains  that  are  on  the  offender's 
limbs,  he  makes  him  understand  that  the 
difference  of  their  condition  is  only  the  con- 
sequence of  regulated  or  of  disorderly  pas- 
sion. Then  the  power  of  love  manifests  itself, 
and  the  weakened,  useless  emblems  of  auger 
and  revenge  show  their  impotency — and 
though  the  convict  may  have  lain  in  prison 
till  his  memory  has  become  affected,  the  spirit 
of  love  stands  at  the  door  of  that  sepulchre 
of  the  fallen,  living  one,  and  bids  him  "  come 
forth."  And  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy 
says  "  Loose  him  and  let  him  go." — Journal 
of  Prison  Discipline. 


A  CHILD  S  THOUGHT  OF  GOD.  " 

They  say  that  God  li^es  very  high  ! 

But  if  you  look  above  the  pines 

You  cannot  see  our  Grod.    And  why  ? 

And  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines, 
You  never  see  him  in  the  gold, 
Though  from  him  all  that's  glory  shines. 

God  is  so  good,  he  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  his  face — 

Like  sesreta  kept,  for  love  untold. 

But  still  I  feel  that  his  pmbraco 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  through  all  things  made. 

Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place  : 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lids  her  kisses'  pressure. 

Half  wakicg  me  at  night  aad  said  : 

"Who  kissed    you   through    the    dark,  dear 


guesser 


— Elizabeth  Barrett  Brovoni 


ng. 


Selected. 
A  WINTER  LILY. 


The  bitter  days  are  hero, 
And  £ll  the  snow  world  stretches  wide  and  drear — 

No  bird  songs  thrill  the  air, 
For  Winter  r^^igos  relentless  everywhere. 

Without  arr-  ftoims  and  woe, 
Within  are  summer's  warmth,  and  joy,  and  glow, 

Without  are  want  and  d'-artha 
Saow-drifts,  and  leafl  .ss  stems,  aud  froz3n  earth. 

Within  all  creamy  while, 
A  royal  lily  open.^  to  tlie  light — 

LovhIv  beyood  compare, 
And  sending  up  a  perfume  like  a  prayer. 


White  robed  evangel  !  lo. 
Thy  shining  raiment  shames  the  pal. id  snow, 

But  thou  art  meek  and  fair, 
Thou  hast  not  murmured  at  the  bitter  air — 

Nor  lost  the  time  of  snows, 
In  weak  rngret^  or  indolent  repose — 

Nor  grieved  because  thy  bloom 
Has  comy  to  thee  in  Winter's  chilliest  gloom — 

Nor  pined  unthankfully 
Because  thy  life  has  kuowa  a  tenderer  sky — 

Nor  yearned  unsatisfied 
That  no  sweet  kiodrei  blossomed  at  thy  side. 

More  wise  alas  than  I, 
Who  have  not  smiled  into  the  wintry  sky — 

But  wept  thiit  frowning  fate 
Made  my  soul's  flowering  time  so  cold  aud  late. 

No  loving  faith  like  thine 
Makes  my  life  blossom  and  my  garments  shin 

No  fragrant  flower  of  praiss 
Blooms  up  to  Heaven,  out  of  my  barren  dajs. 

But  thy  unfaltering  trust  — 
It  bids  me  lay  my  forehead  iu  the  dust, 

Aud  learn,  thy  white  life  through, 
To  be  more  brave,  more  patieat,  and  more  true. 

Florence  Percij. 
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I  REMEMBER  watching,  last  summer,  spi'"'^' 
ders  that  burrowed  in  the  crevices  of  a  trelll"" 
where  the  wind  had  borne  much  dust. 
noticed  that  the  hole  where  they  lay  lurkinf'^' 
looked  dark  and  ugly.    I  also  noticed,  as 
sat  one  day  watching,  a  vagrant  spider  tat* 
a  morning-glory  in  full  blossom,  and  spin  h.'", 
web  over  the  mouth  of  it.    And  there  nevcj™ 
was  a  prettier  nest  in  this  world —  a  nest  mojl  | 
richly  gemmed  with  beauty — than  his  war^' 
But  after  all  it  was  the  same  spider,  whethti  ' 
he  lay  in  the  dark  hole  at  the  corner  of  thl 
trellis,  or  iu  the  blossom  of  that  exquisil^ 
flower.    Now,  selfishness  may  weave  its  we 
in  the  du^ky  places,  or  in  the  hideous-lookio:^" 
recesses  or  a  man's  disposition,  or  about  thl 
mouths  of  graces  and  sweet  affections  ;  bu 
it  is  the  san)e  selfishness  after  all.    The  plac 
is  changed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sui 
roundiiif^s  is  changed,  but  the  spider  is  no 


changed. — //.  W.  Beecher. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  PURSUITS  IN  WINTER. 

The  winter  season  of  short  days  and  scar 
sunlight  might  seem  but  a  sorry  time  for  th 
field  naturalist — the  rambling  botanist,  geok 
gist,  or  hunter  of  microscopical  specimens — t 
pursue  his  wonted  })leasure.  He  has  bidden 
one  might  think,  a  long  farewell  to  the  wood 
land,  the  quarry,  or  the  pond.    Now  that 

Days  are  dark  and  ways  are  mire." 
or  we  look  thrt)Ufrh  the  frosted  pane  at  th 
icy  fringe  depending  from  the  eaves,  he  mus 
solace  himself  perchance  with  the  firesid 
study  of  Nature  till  the  spring  once  mor 
brings  back  the  humble-bee  to  the  fragran 
catkins  of  the  willow,  and  the  starlings  agaiii 
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eturn  to  their  nest  on  the  housetop.  And 
rho  is  there  among  all  the  heirs  of  early 
losing  and  the  Saturday  half  holiday  that 
an  better  supply  himself  with  indoor  recrea- 
ion  than  the  fireside  naturalist  who  posses- 
3s  a  microscope,  and  who  has  made  good  use 
f  the  summer  months  at  the  hedgerow,  the 
ond,  or  the  forest?  The  excursions  of  the 
jmmer  Saturdays  have  yielded  to  him  recre- 
on  for  thegas  light  seasou,  and  perhaps  the 
leasures  of  collecting  in  the  field  are  now  to 
e  matched  or  excelled  in  a  study  of  the  va- 
ous  specimens.  The  winter  is  the  season 
)r  the  weekly  meetings  of  those  populous  and 
iriving  societies  of  naturalists  and  micro- 
lopists  that  have  sprung  up  in  city  and  town 
lid  village  during  the  last  few  years  like  the 
Ingi  they  investigate,  except  that  they  seem 
I  flourish  in  evergreen  vigor.  At  these 
leasant gatherings,  mysterious  "specimens" 
re  exhibited  and  papers  are  read,  perchance, 
l)oo  new  microzoa,  or  methods  of  mounting 
Ir  the  microscope. 

I  But  how  far  does  Nature,  in  these  our  lati- 
Ides  of  deciduous  vegetation,  really  become 
I  us  as  a  sealed  book  when  the  winter  sea- 
In  is  upon  us  ?  Is  there  nothing  by  the 
|-ook  or  the  rural  highway  to  reward  the 
;|e  that  is  wont  to  look  reverently  for  signs 
I'  life,  and  to  recognize  the  great  Lifegiver 

I  the  hyssop  and  the  cedar  alike — in  the 
Jiniature  forest  on  the  old  mossy  wall  and 
le  lichen  encrusting  the  tree  that  towers 
Joft  in  the  air  ? 

JThis  subject  of  winter  excursions  for  natu- 

II  history  pursuits  has  been  suggested  to  us 
Mr  the  aimounceraent,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Jnter,  that  a  series  of  prizes  is  offered  to  the 
■mpetition  of  the  London  field  naturalists' 
■d  microscopists'  clubs,  and  the  amateur 
Itui  alists  of  London  generally.    In  order  to 
■courage  field  excursions  on  Saturday  after- 
.Bons  for  botanical,  microscopical,  and  geo- 
-Kical  purposes,  and  believing  that  the  pro- 
It  would  commend  the  Saturday  half  holiday 
I  further  adoption  among  employers,  three 
ftll  known  and  distinguished  friends  of  the 
Irly  closing  movement,  the  Duchess  of  Su- 
«rlaud,  the  Countess   of  Ducie,  and  the 
■larquis  of  Westminster,  have  come  forward 
I  prize-givers  for  these  objects.    The  sub- 
-ftts  for  the  competition  are  mosses,  pond 
■crozoa,  and  open  geological  sections,  the 
muirements  being  the  best  collection  of  the 
Bsses,  the  best  list  of  the  pond  microzoa 
lind  in  each  month  of  the  year  and  the 
mt  list  of  open  geological  sections  accessible 
1  field  excursionists.    Let  us  see  how  far 
■ese  suhjecs  are  available  for  winter  recrea- 
In  in  the  field. 

JUnlike  the  study  of  deciduous  vegetation, 
■  of  entomology,  our  moss  flora  and  pond 


microzoa  are  things  which  flourish  all  the 
year  round.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  mos- 
ses !  It  is  not  until  the  more  showy  vegeta- 
tion of  the  summer  has  disappeared,  that  the 
mosses  and  hepaticse  can  fairly  show  them- 
selves. But  here  in  this  wintry  wayside  walk 
we  see  them  all  around  us — "  full  of  pity,"  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  says,  '^covering  the  scarred  ruin 
and  the  old  wait  with  a  strange  and  tender 
honor."  Their  minute  flowers  and  urn  like 
capsules  are  elevated  on  long  and  erect  stalks 
as  fine  as  hair.  Take  out  your  pocket 
lens  and  look  into  their  luscious  green.  "  It 
seems  the  entanglement  of  a  deep  forest,  with 
its  recesses  of  gloom  and  shade."  Here  is  an 
outhouse,  from  the  red  tiles  of  which  we  may 
lift  up  a  thick  carpet  of  moss  full  half  a  yard 
across.  But  we  will  only  take  enough  for 
our  immediate  wants,  and  leave  the  remain- 
der still  sending  up  its  little  flowers  in  search 
of  the  sunlight.  The  study  of  mosses  is  a 
specially  interesting  one,  and  we  shall  lose 
many  opportunities  of  acquaintance  with 
them  if  we  restrict  our  observatiun  to  the 
summer  months.  They  supply  good  and 
wholesome  recreation  for  a  long  winter's 
night. 

Then  what  of  our  microscopic  friends 
in  those  ponds  in  which  we  have  so  often  dip- 
ped our  bottle  in  the  summer  months  ?  What 
pleasures  by  the  pond-side  v^e  have  had  with 
our  cheap  pocket  magnifier  (furnished  with 
three  or  four  lenses  of  different  powers)  which 
did  us  good  service  before  we  acquired  our 
three-guinea  microscope,  or  had  the  occasional 
use  of  one  that  cost  ten  pounds.  (By  the  way, 
in  some  of  the  large  houses  of  business  in  Lon- 
don, young  r^ien  have  the  use  of  a  fifty-guinea 
microscope,  bought  by  the  firm  for  their  use 
daring  the  winter  evenings.)  Well,  if  we  go 
to  the  pond  in  the  park  or  the  suburb,  this 
winter  Saturday  afternoon,  we  shall  find  our 
microscopic  acquaintance  still  there.  Let  us 
break  the  ice  to  get  at  the  bright  green  vege- 
tation that  lies  below.  We  hook  up  some  of 
the  water-plants,  and  place  them  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  vial.  With  our  pocket-lens  we  dis- 
cern that  beautiful  polyp,  hydra  viridis.  This 
alone  will  re^^ard  us  for  our  pains.  A  year's 
experience  in  pond-hunting  will  show  us  that 
the  collections  obtained  in  the  winter^  as 
against  the  warmer  portioas  of  the  year  differ 
rather  in  abuodance  than  variety,  and  that 
representatives  of  the  principal  classes  of  mi- 
crozoa can  alsvaysbe  obtained. 

One  or  two  practical  recommendations  to 
beginners  in  microscopy  and  the  study  of 
mosses  may  he  acceptable.  For  cheap  elemen- 
tary books.  Slack's  "  Marvels  of  Pond  Life," 
and  Stark's  "  British  Mosses,"  should  be  pro- 
cured. If  the  student  is  a  member  of  a 
library,  he  should  get  the  committee  to  add 
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to  iheir  stock  those  more  copious  works  on  the  | 
same  subjects,  the  "  Micrograpical  Diction-  ! 
ary"  and  Wilson's  "  Bryologia  Britannica." 
But  above  all,  the  beginner  should  join  a  mi- 
croscopiCfil  club.  In  such  a  society,  every 
department  of  nature  comes  under  review,  in 
some  form  or  other.  The  members  will  soon 
astonish  the  new-comer  with  revelations  of 
nature's  unsuspected  stores.  They  will  show 
bim — 

"  That  not  aloue  in  trees  and  flowers, 
The  spirit  bright  of  beauty  dwells. 

That  not  alone  in  lofty  bowers 
The  mighty  hand  of  God  is  eeen, 
Bat  more  triumphant  still  in  things  men  count  as 

mean  ;' ' 

and  the  winter  months,  hardly  less  than  the 
summer,  will  teach  this  truth  to  the  genuine 
naturalist.  H.  W. 

—  Tlie  Leimre  Hour. 

True  Liberality. — How  liberal,  gener- 
ous, confiding,  are  Nature,  Providence  and 
Christianity  in  their  dealings  with  men!  And 
when  will  men  learn  to  exercise  towards  one 
another  the  same  liberal  and  confiding  spirit  ? 

In  good  men  of  opposing  denominations, 
a  real  agreement  may  subsist  as  to  their  vital 
principles  of  faith  :  and  amidst  the  division 
of  tongues,  there  may  be  unity  of  soul  and 
the  same  internal  worship  of  God. 

I  see  in  Christianity  nothing  narrowing  or 
depressing,  nothing  of  the  littleness  of  the 
systems  which  human  craft,  fear  and  ambi- 
tion have  engendered.  I  meet  there  no  minute 
legislation,  no  descending  to  precise  details, 
no  arbitrary  injunctions,  no  yoke  of  ceremo- 
nies, no  outward  religion.  Every  thing 
breathes  freedom,  liberality,  enlargement. — 
Vt\  E.  Channing, 

— .  ... 
The  only  way  to  meet  affliction  is  to  pass 
through  it  solemnly,  slowly,  with  humanity 
and  faith,  as  the  Israelites  passed  through  the 
sea.  Then  its  very  waves  of  misery  will  di- 
vide, and  become  to  us  a  wall  on  the  right 
side  and  on  the  left,  until  the  gulf  narrowo 
and  narrows  before  our  eyes,  and  we  land  safe 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

I  r  E  M  s . 

Ten  Hours  Factory  Act.  —  When  we  attained  our 
great  victory,  I  think  the  factory  operatives  of 
Eof/land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  exhibited  a  magiia- 
nimity  and  a  greatness  of  mind  and  heart  that 
could  not  have  been  expected  from  any  people  what- 
ever. There  was  no  exultation,  no  over- rejoicing. 
There  was  gieat  and  d^ep  thankfulness  ;  there 
was  joyful  acceptance  of  the  great  boon  ;  but 
no  attempt  to  triumph  over  the  employers — uo  say- 
ing, "  lu  this  struggle  we  have  gained  tho  victory." 
Both  ma'lo  concessions,  both  showed  a  desire  for  har- 
mony, and  s«e  what  is  the  result.  Gre^t  was  the 
cppobition  I  enoouutered  in  the  work  I  undertook, 
but  1  do  not  believe  that  in  the  wliole  range  of  the 
three  kingdoms  there  will  be  found  at  this  moment 
one  employer,  one  occupier  of  a  mill,  who  will  not 


say  that  the  Ten  Hours  Act  was  the  greatest  bo(  i 
tliat  ever  was  conferred,  not  only  upon  the  oper 
tivef,  but  upon  the  proprietors  and  capitalists  of  t)  <  ) 
country. — /.oi-d  SfKifte^bura  at  Glasgow.  ' 

Colored  Population  in  the  United  States. —  i 
1860  the  colored  population  of  the  United  Stat 
was  4,4U,b30,  of  which  3, 953,760  were  slave  ai  i 
488,070  were  free.    In  1870  the  colored  populati 
is  4,8>j0,009,  being  an  increase  since  1860  of  43H 
179,  or  about  ten  per  cent.    The  aggregate  increa<|-' 
in  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  io  18  I  [ 
over  1860  was  about  seventeen  per  cent.,  showii  | 
an  increase  of  the  negroes  of  more  than  one-half  i 
the  aggregate  rate  of  increase  of  all  colors.  Wh<< 
we  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  8  ^ 
tending  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  SouU  m 
how  it  left  them  without  homes,  and  utterly  wit  j,] 
out  experience  in  the  management  of  their  own  ba  ^ 
iness,  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  work  to  whi  ^ 
they  had  been  raised  and  liable  to  be  imposed 
by   employers  who  envied  them  their   newly  a»_ 
quired  freedom,  and  who  would  do  all  they  could 
make  them  long  for  a  return  to  slavery,  is  it  to  , 
wondered  at  that   they   have  not  increased  in  Kl 
greater  proportion  ?    It  is  more  a  subject  of  wot 
der  that  they  have  not  actually  decreased  in  nur  ^ 
her   when   we  consider  all  their  unfavorable  sci  j^. 
roundings.    About  three  fourths  of  the  increase  ^j^^ 
the  negro  population  is   found  in  the  late  Slai  _ 
States. —  Cincinneiti  Commercial. 

The  black  varnish  of  Japan  is  the  product  ol 
tree  which  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  Wheut^^jj 
plants  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  the  bark  is 
and  the  sap  flows  into  shells  iuseited  to  catch 
but  only  flows  at  night.    A  single  night's  work  m 
bring  about  a  pound  of  varnish  from  fifty  trees.  _ 

I  m 

Some  of  the  changes  which  have  affected  the  wr 
animals  of  the  prairies  in  consequence  of  advanci 
civilization  are  reviewed  by  M.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  t*  j 
Naturalist.    Bats  require  wooded  shelters  or  oii  ~ 
erns,  and  do  not  flourish  in  prairie  districts  ;  I  C 
as  settlements  increase  tliey  begin  to  multiply,  mii  j 
ing  use  of  out-buildings  for  shtlter.    Of  caruiv©( 
lynxes,  pauihers,  and  bears  do  not  find  themselll 
at  homo  away  from  woods  :  while  wolves  and  f«i*j53 
are  very  much  at  home.    The  elk  and  bufialo  ha 
been  driven  beyond  the  Missouri.    Various  sptcn in 
of  birds  follow  the  openiug  of  settlements,  but  1  m 
belts  of  wood  which  occur  here  and  there  are  co  i:  j, 
paratively  tenantless.     The  prairie  hen  is  1* 
thoroughly  at  home.    Reptiles — including  tuitl 
snakes,  and  lizards,  together  with  land  mQ2,l,u  a  ! 
are  scarce.    The  frequent  fires  wh^ch  Eweop-*«.  ^ 
large  districts  are  particularly  destructive  to  j 
creatures  of  this  kind.    Grasshoppers  have  an  1  < 
foitunate  pre  eminence  in  numbers,  both  of  spee'dSt 
and  individuals.    Hogs,  however,  find  these  exc  ipj 
lent  eating  though  they  are  tqually  ford  of  muso  |^ . 
which  they  root  up  and  destroy  in  large  numl  , 
when  the  streams  are  low.    Mcsquitoes  and  bio 
sucking  flies  are  abundant  ;  whil«  wi:sps  and  I;  Poi 
are  strangely  wanting  where  flowers  are  fo  plen 
As  farmers  advance,  the  buffalo,  elk,^^  ir,  wolf,  J  . 
deer  r^>treat ;  but  smaller  creatures  find  better  U 
Ground  squirrels,  field  mice,  and  the  troublesc  «an 
pouched  gopher  find  r.dvantage  in  the  increaulla, 
Dumber  of  granaries.    Birds  of  many  kinds  si 
much  greater  coufidence  and  familiaiity  than  at  . 
Ea-.t,  as  though  the  people  treated  them  better  ; 
it  is  recorded  that  chimnt^' swallows  have  bi  h 
small  chance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  fctovepipel  ^\ 
other  make  shifts  take  the  place  of  chimneys  wkud, 
brick  and  mortar  are  dear.  —  The  Independent. 
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CHESTER  ACADEMY, 

For  Boys  and  Grirls. 

his  Boarding  and  Day- School  is  located  in  the 
it  beautiful  part  of  Chester,  Pa.  The  rates  are 
(enable.  All  boarding  pupils  are  treated  as 
nbers  of  the  Principal's  family.  There  are  two 
artments — Primary  and  Academic, 
or  Circulars,  address 

GEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 


TAYLOR  &  JACKSON'S 
mtific,  Classical  &  Commercial  Academy, 

WILMINQTON,  DEI.. 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXBS. 
rinter  Term  opens  Twelfth  month  4th,  1871. 
ease  send  for  new  Catalogue.  225. ly 

mett  Square  Academy  and  Seminary. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa,, 
)mmodate8  pupils  the  whole  year.    Whole  ex- 
le  $4.25  to  $4.75  per  week. 

SwiTHiN  C.  Shortlidgb,  A.  M.  I  p^i^cipals. 
A.  C.  NORRIS.   J 

UVATE  Tuition  by  a  Lady  ;  neglected  educa- 
a  specialtv.    Address  X.  X.,  office  of  Friends' 
'ligencer,  144  N.  7th  Street,  Phila.  2t 


CHARLES  C.  JACKSON, 


JAMES  W.  QUEEN  &  CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philad.    535  Broadway,  N.  Y . 

OPTICIANS,  MATHEMATICAL  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS  AND  IMPORTERS. 

Spectacles,  Microscopes,  Spy  Glasses,  Opera 
Glasses,  Telescopes,  Botanical  Glasses,  Drawing  In» 
struments  of  Brass  and  German  Silver,  Surveying 
Compasses,  Engineeis'  Transits  and  Levels,  Chains, 
Tape  Measures,  Drawing  Paper,  and  drawing  ma- 
terials of  all  descriptions. 

Magic  Lanterns  and  Slides,  Thermometers,  Ba= 
rometers.  Globes,  Electric  Machines,  Rhumakof 
Coils,  Air  Pumps,  Galvanic  Apparatus,  &c.,  &o. 

The  following  Manuals  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
for  each  part : 

Part  1.  Mathematical  Instruments,  156  pages. 

2.  Optical  "         107  " 

3.  Magic  Lanterns,  88 
'*    4.  Philosophical  Instruments,  66 
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13I  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 

I  just  received  a  complete  assortment  of  Cloths, 
•  imeres  and  Vestings  of  desirable  colors  and 
Uities  for  Friends'  wear,  which  will  be  made  to 
on  reasonable  terms.  4,  8 — ly 

STOKES  &  WOOD, 
.  cor.  Seventh  and  Arch  Streets,  Phila., 

OFFER  A  VERY  DESIRABLE  STOCK  OF 
Styles  French  Silks. 
Figured  Foulard  Silks. 

i  Plain  Brown,  Olive  and  Gray  Silks  from 
$1.75  up. 

Pongees  in  aU  Shades. 
Warp  Lavellas  in  three  Shades. 
Brown  bombazines, 
and  Brown  fine  Alpaaas  and  Mohairs. 
Madonnas  in  two  Shades. 
»t  Merino  Shawls,  long  and  square. 
Mixed  Woolen  Shawls,  especially  for  Friends. 
Blond,  Bobbinet  hi^d  Book  Muslins, 
aaplea  sent  by  mail  and  goods  by  Express  when 
»d. 


EEDUOTION  IN  PRICES. 


jrOHIV   J.  LYTLE, 
7th  &  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

Is  closing  out  the  balance  of  his 

WINTER  SHAWLS 

AND 

DRESS  GOODS 

AT 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES, 
Please  give  him  an  early  call  as 
BARGAINS 
Can  be  obtained  of  him. 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES 

BY  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY. 
Blanks,  $4.00,    Filled  up,  $8.00.    Written  from 
$15  to  $30.    Invitations  neatly  prepared. 
701  ARCH  STREET, 
513  ly.a         T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 


ENGRAVED  FORMS 

MARRIAGE  GBRTIFIGATES 

For  persons  marrying  by  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY, 
whether  members  or  not.    Fine  parchment,  m  neat 

boxes.    Price  $4.00.  ,12^''«''''''^.\ 

144  N.  Seventh  St. 
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WATCHES  A  SPECIALTY. 

ISAAC  DIXON  &  SON, 
120  8outb  Eleventh  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers  and  Dealers  in  all  the  celebrated  Foreign 
and  American  Watches. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  repairing  Fine 
Watches.  [34  ly, 

REBECCA  ELKINTON  succeeds  Elizabeth  Morris 
in  making  Plain  Bonnets.  To  be  found  at  No.  444 
N.  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia.  12,  30-6mo. 

RICHARDS  &  SHOURDS, 

CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS, 

No.  1125  SHEAFF  ALLEY, 

(  Fir.st  Street  aJ)ovt.'  Kacu  St..) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTENDED  TO. 


REGISTER  A  HOPKINS. 
No.  526  CALLOWHIJLL.  ST.,  PHU.^ 

Keep  on  hand  and  make  to  order,  a  large  assortment  < 

FINE  CABINET  WAEE,  HAIR,  HTJS 

AND  THE 

WOVEN  WIRE  SPRING  MATTRESS. 

All  goods  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 


SELLING  OUT 


WINTER  DRESS  GOODS  AND  SILKS, 
To  close  business. 
BENJAMIN  ALBERTSON, 
26  South  Second  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


8AM CEL  R.  RICHARDS, 

No.  1620  Wood  St. 


THOMPSOK  SHOURDS, 

No.  924  Cherry  St. 


iHARIA   F.  PARTEIVUEIMER, 

PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 
Has  removed  to  743  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
Plain  Bonnets  ready  made. 


L.  ac  R.  L.  TYSON. 

No.  249  South  Eleventh  Street, 
Have  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of 
STAPLE  TRIMMINGS. 
Also  Friends  Book  Muslin  Handkerchiefs  ai 
materials  for  Caps.    Friends  Caps  made  to  order  1 

PLAIN  BONNETS. 

Mary  E.  Waters,  Bonnet  Maker,  has  Remoi- 
from  No.  222  Arch  Street,  to  No.  314  Franklin  Si 
above  Wood,  Philadelphia.    Bonnets  ready  mad^ 

JUST  PUBLISHED 
Primary  Lessons  for  First- Day  Schools,  by  J|i 
Johnson.    Part  Second  now  ready.    Price  20 
For  sale  by  John  Comly,  144  N.  7th  St.,  Phila. 


ASSETS  OVER  $1,400,000. 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  C 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  business  of  this  Company  for  1871  was  larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  \1 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Company  among  all  classes,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex0 
a  still  larger  addition  to  its  business  during  1872.  The  severe  scrutiny  to  which  I 
entire  business  of  Life  Insurance  has  recently  been  subjected,  has  resulted  in  the  Providii 
securing  a  higher  place  in  public  confidence  and  favor. 

Additional  agents  are  wanted  in  the  East  and  West.    Applications  can  be  made  dir  j 
to  the  Home  Office.    Intelligent,  energetic  Friends  will  be  well  compensated  for  their  effo  j 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Company.    The  services  of  those  who  can  devote  their  wh 
time  to  the  business  preferred,  but  arrangements  would  be  made  with  those  who  have  so 
other  business,  to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  securing  applications.  j 


SAMUEL  R.  SHIPLEY,  President. 

Office— No.  ill  South  Fourth  Street. 
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The  TwKNTT-MNTH  Volume  commenced  on  the  2d  of 
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rs  receiriug  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  receiving  it 
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From  the  Pena  Monthly. 
FRANCIS  DANIEL  PASTORIUS. 

BY  OSWALD  SEIDENSTICKEK. 

(Continue'l  from  page  68.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  data  for  determining 
,  what  precise  period  Pastorius  became  a 
iuaker.  Was  it  in  Germany  ?  Nearly  all  of 
s  friends  who  arrived  in  1683,  and  many  of 
lose  who  follovved,  had  epoused  the  Quaker 
ith  in  their  old  Fatherland.  For  the 
riends  of  those  days,  in-ipired  with  the  ar- 
J)r  of  neophytes,  and  bent  upon  summoning 
\  Christendom  to  . listen  to  their  testimony, 
d  not,  without  some  success,  disseminated 
eir  doctrine  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
illiam  xlraes,  Stephen  Crisp,  William  Ca- 
Q,  George  Rolfe,  and  the  three  great  pillars 
Quakerdom,  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay 
d  William  Peon,  had  visited  these  coun- 
es,  and  found  many  "  earnest  seekers,"  who 
cepted  the  new  dispensation  of  truth.  Wil- 
m  Pennin  looking  back  upon  his  own  labors 
the  Continent,  piously  remarks,  "  God's 
!3sed  work  increaseth  and  prospereth  in 
jse  lands  ;  magnified  be  His  everlasting 
me."  But  the  German  converts  to  the 
laker  faith  were  in  a  really  pitiful  plight, 
jnounced  by  the  clergy  as  abonainable  here- 
!S,  jeered  at  by  the  rabble,  and  cruelly  dealt 
th  by  those  in  authority,  they  tasted  all  the 
terness  of  unpopularity  and  persecution. 
lOUgh  it  may  be  true  of  all  German  Qua- 
rs  what  Stephen  Crisp  reports  of  those  in 


Liibeck,  "  these  innocent,  harmless  lambs 
bore  all  with  great  patience  and  quietness, 
and  were  not  dismayed  at  these  cruelties,"  no 
sooner  was  Pennsylvania  opened  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  than  the  harassed  Friends  of  Gries- 
heim,  Miihlheim,  Crefeld  and  other  towns, 
flocked  to  America,  to  seek  shelter  under 
Penn's  benisn  laws.  Some  of  the  very  per- 
sons (e.  g.,  Peter  Shoemaker,  named  by  Bes- 
se  in  the  Persecutions  of  the  Quakers,  turn  up 
as  companions  of  Pastorius  among  the  settlers 
of  Germantown. 

Bat  wuthal  there  is  no  proof  that  Pastorius 
himself  while  in  Europe,  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  converts  to  the  new  sect. 
No  allusion  to  Quakers  occurs  in  his  autobi- 
ographical notes,  and  the  only  passage  in  the 
Description  of  Pennsylvania,  that  might  be 
construed  as  referring  to  his  intercourse  wdth 
Quakers,  is  the  following  :  There  is  no  want 
of  mouth-Christians  who  strut  about  puffed 
up  with  worldly  science  and  are  in  love  with 
carnality,  gaudiness  and  pride,  his  trifolium 
diaboli.  But  of  those  wlao  would  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  who 
live  without  deceit,  and  commune  with  God, 
the  center  of  their  life,  there  supreme 
good  with  the  whole  strength  ()f  ^  their 
heart,  of  these  there  is  rare  avis  in  ter- 
ris.  I  found,  however,  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  in  the  city  of  Ghent, 
some  men  who,  hiding  from  the  world,  are  en- 
tirely  devoted   and   resigned   to  the  Lord. 
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They  euliglitenerl  me,  when  they  found  I  was 
an  earnest  inquirer,  with  niauygofjd  doctriue=, 
and  streiiglhen  me  in  my  purpose."  It.  would 
be  difficult  now  to  determine  whether  those 
persons,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
divine  essence  were  Quakers,  other  dissenters, 
or  perhaps  members  of  the  Philadelphian 
sect,  at  that  time  established  by  Jane  Leade, 
with  whose  writings  Pastorius  at  a  later  time 
was  familiar. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Thomas  Lloyd,  dur- 
ing the  long  passage  of  the  Anirric((,  gained  a 
])owerful  hold  on  Pastorius'  mind  which  was, 
through  Spener's  teachings,  to  some  extent 
prepared  for  the  Quaker  doctrine. 

At  all  events,  it  was  not  long  after  his  arrival 
in  America  that  he  is  found  in  full  unison 
with  the  Friends,  and  quite  a  zealous  member 
of  the  "  meeting."  In  Gerraantown  a  Qua- 
ker meeting  was  organized,  if  Proud's  infor- 
mation was  correct,  when  the  rude  huts  of  the 
settlers  (who  it  will  be  remembered,  arrived 
October  16,  1683)  could  hardly  be  under 
roof — namely,  before  the  close  of  that  same 
year. 

"Among  the  first  Germaniown  settlers 
from  Krisheim  was  Dennis  Conrad.  The 
first  religious  meetifig  of  the  Quakers  of  that 
place  was  held  at  his  house,  in  1683.  He 
was  an  hospitable,  well-disposed  man,  of  an 
inoffensive  life  and  good  character.  He  died 
in  the  year  1729."  {Proud's  Ilidory  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1.  p,  220).* 

The  first  meeting  house  was  put  up  in  1686. 
It  was  replaced  by  a  more  suitable  one  in 
1705,  for  the  erection  of  which  t)ie  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  Frankford,  Abington  and 
Byberry  contributed  liberally. 

Pastorius'  superior  education  and  self-de- 
nying zsal  made  him  the  leading  member  of 
the  Germantown  Quaker  flock.  He  had 
charge  of  the  preparative  meeting,  was  often 
sent  as  delegate  to  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  and  entrusted  with  business 
that  required  literary  habits  and  fidelity. 
His  library  was  stocked  with  the  standard 
works  of  the  Quaker  faith,  and,  according  to 
his  own  declaration,  there  was  no  book  written 
by  Fox,  Penu  and  Naylor  that  he  had  not 
read.  Whenever  he  speaks  of  his  religious 
brethren  he  does  so  with  affectionate  warmth  ; 
even  the  dry  pro})riety  of  the  cash  book"  is 
gracefully  overruled  by  crediting  the  Quaker 
Society  "  in  the  first  place  with  love,"  before 
he  comes  to  the  pounds  and  shillings.  About 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  Quaker  authors  he 
expressed  himself  forcibly,  thus  :  ''Barclay 

M3j  the  records  of  the  Abington  Meeting,  and 
other  documentr.,  it  appears  that  the  person  alluded 
to  was  Tunes  Kunders,  who  came  from  Crefeld. 
His  daughter  Anna,  born  July  4,  ](J84,  was  probably 
the  first  child  born  in  Germantown. 


has  a  vein  of  gold,  and  his  Apology  I  wouh 
compare  to  pure  peails,  to  rubies  and  dia 
monds,  against  the  gates  of  Hell,  who  stand; 
as  a  witness  for  tlie  mystery  of  godliness  an( 
piety." 

When  tlie  great  feud  broke  out  which  cu! 
minated  in  disowning  George  Keith  and  hi.'  • 
doctrines,  Pastorius  t^taunchiy  sided  with  tiu 
great  body  of  the  faithful,  and  at  the  Genera 
Yearly  Meeting   at   Burlington  (Oct.  7ili 
1692),  he  approved  by  his  signature  the  tet«ti 
mony  hurled  against  the  Keitliian  schism.  .  ■ 
Smith's  Ilidory  oj  Pernio,  in  Ilazzard's  Rf 
ider,  vol.  vi.,  p.  o02).    How  strongiy  he  it! 
on  the  subject  we  see  very  plainly  by  his  i 
mark  in  the  Beehive  (a  folio  manuscript  - 
"  Mr.  Bugg  and  ^Ir.  Keith  are  persons  wIk 
were  not  S(;  much  deserters  as  cashiered  mei  .: 
for  their  immoralities  ;  for  they  did  not  comcul 
to  tne  English  church,  but  were  thrust  ouli  k 
from  among  the  Quakers."  a 
It  is  mucii  to  be  regretted  that  no  memoin'it 
exist,  which  would  throw  more  light  on  Pas-'ii 
torius'  dealings  with  prominent  men  of  his 
times.    Richard  Townaend,  the  fellow-passen- 
ger of  Win.  Pennou  the  Welcome,  who  livi^ 
about   a    mile   from    Germantown.  was  h; 
steady  friend,  and  took  an  active  interest  iu  •• 
the  rise  of  Germantown.    His  last  will  w  is  : 
drawn  up  by  Pastorius.     Another  person 
mentioned  by  the  latter  in  the  most  kindly  ,i 
manner  was  Dr.  Griffith  Owen,  whose  wurthtir 
he  commemorated,  after  death  had  removedji ; 
his  friend,  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph  :  I 
"  What  here  of  Griffith  Owen  lies,  J 1;^ 

Is  only  what  of  all  men  dies  ;  || 
His  soul  and  spirit  live  above,  a 
With  God  in  pure  and  perfect  love."        |  J* 

Of  Pastorius'  attachment  to  Th.  Lloya 
which  did  not  die  with  the  death  of  his  frienj  " 
mention  has  been  made  heretofore  ;  so  ala  f 
of  his  friendly  intercourse  with  William  Pend|J 
The  cloud  th.at  darkened  the  political  career' 
of  the  founder  of  our  Commonwealth,  threW'  ' 
its  shade  on  Pastorius'  sympathizing  heiri, 
and  his  restoration  was  hailed  with  corres- 
ponding joy.    When  it   was  believed  thati " 
Penu  would  for  a  third  time  visit  his  colony,},' 
Pastorius  was  ready  with  a  salutatory  j)oem,' ;^ 
which  still  exists  in  manuscript.    Thatthigi  '^, 
high  esteem  was  reciprocated  is  shown   by  a  ^' 
bit  of  correspondence,  which  occurred  between  f 
Penn  and  Pastorius'  father  iu  the  year  1698-9..  ■ 
The  latter,  who  had  not  heaid  of  his  son 
for  some  time,  made  bold  to  approach  Penn 
himself  in  a  Latin  letter  (which  went  to  Eng-  ' 
land),  inquiring  "c?e  statu  ac  vitcv  genere"  oi  "\ 
his  distant  Francis  Daniel.  ^' 

To  this  Penn  replied  very  politely  :  Nu-  ^' 
per  adhuc  in  vivis  fuii  filius  tuus  ei  jam  nunc  I 
Philadelphia'  agit.  Irenarcha^'  hoc  anno  est  atl<'  ' 

•^Justice  of  the  Peace.  » 
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nuperrime  fuit,  alias  vir  sobr'ius,  probus,  pru- 
dens  et  pins,  spectaicB  inter  omnes  ineulpaUc- 
hue  famce." 

I  Turning  again  to  the  little  Quaker  meet- 
ing of  Germantown,  we  shall  naw  notice  the 
declaration  put  forth  under  its  authority, 
which  has  deservedly  acquired  historical  no- 
toriety, and  which  will  be  forever  gratefully 
remembered  by  all  lovers  of  human  freedom. 
To  use  the  words  of  Edward  Betlle  (^Notices 
}J  Negro  Slavery):  "  To  this  body  of  humble, 
inpretending,  and  almost  unnoticed  philan- 
.hropists  (viz  :  the  Quakers  of  Germantown) 
)elongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  as- 
ociation  who  ever  remonstrated  against  negro 
la  very." 

The  protest  against  keeping  human  beings 
n  slavery  was  adopted  at  Germantown,  on 
he  18th  of  April,  1688,  and  as  the  German- 
own  meeting  was  attached  to  the  Dublin 
iionthly  meeting,  it  was  addressed  to  the  lat- 
er and  presented  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
aonth. 

The  matter  being  held  too  weighty  for  a 
iionthly  meeting  to  meddle  with,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  quarterly 
leeting,  and  from  there  for  the  same  reason 
ecoramended  to  the  attention  of  the  yearly 
leeting.  Here  the  question  could  not  so 
onveniently  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  yearly 
leeting  took  the  responsibility  to  smother  the 
kseme  intruder  gently  by  a  resolution,  which 
I  thus  reported  : 

"  1688.  A  paper  being  here  presented  hy 
)me  German  Friends  concerning  the  lawful- 
ess  and  unlawfulness  of  buying  and  keeping 
Bgroes,  it  was  ajudged  not  to  be  so  proper 
»r  this  meeting  to  give  a  positive  judgment 
I  the  case,  it  having  so  general  a  relation  to 

any  other  facts,  and  therefore  at  present 
ley  forbear  it.'"' 

This  forbearance  lasted  long.  Though  the 
aven  of  anti  slavery  sentiment  did  not  ceass 
I  work  in  the  councils  of  the  Friends,  it 
iok  eighty-eight  years  after  the  passage  of 
lejust  quoted  resolution,  ere  the  Quakers  re- 
rted  the  last  measure  of  discipline  against 
ave-holding  members  of  their  Society,  by 
jnying  them  the  rights  of  Christian  fellow- 
lip,  and  finally,  in  1780,  provision  was  made 
r  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
ennsylvania. 

The  original  document  containing  the  pro- 
st  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  lost. 
.  Bettlewho  wrotehis  essay  in  1826,  tried  in 
tin  to  discover  it.  It  was  not  till  1844  that  the 
lins-taking  antiquarian  Nathan  Kite  could 
inounce  that  the  original  had  been  found,* 
iblishing  at  the  same  time  a  verbatim  copy 
it  in  The  Friend  (vol.  xvii.  No.  16).  The 


*Wliere  is  it  now  ? 


remonstrance,  which  is  notable  for  its  bold- 
ness and  its  direct  appeal  to  the  best  instincts 
of  human  nature,  is  too  long  to  be  repro- 
duced here.*  Some  passages,  however  may 
indicate  the  line  of  argument  it  follows  : 

"  Is  there  any  that  would  be  done  or  han- 
dled at  this  manner  ?  viz. :  To  be  sold  or 
made  a  slave  for  all  the  time  of  his  life  ! 
Now,  though  they  are  black,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive there  is  more  liberty  to  have  them  slaves 
than  it  is  to  have  other  white  ones.  There  is 
a  saying,  'that  we  shall  do  to  all  men  like  as  we 
will  be  done  to  ourselves  ;'  making  no  differ- 
ence of  what  generation,  descent  or  color 
they  are.  In  Europe  there  are  many  sup- 
pressed for  conscience  sake,  and  here  there 
are  those  oppressed  which  are  of  black  color. 
This  makes  an  ill  report  in  all  those  coun- 
tries of  Europe  where  they  hear  that  the 
Quakers  do  here  handel  men  as  they  handel 
there  the  cattle.  And  for  that  reason  some 
have  no  mind  or  inclination  to  come  hither." 
"  Have  these  negroes  not  as  much  right  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  as  you  have  to  keep 
them  slaves  ?" 

The  paper  is  signed  by  Garret  Henderick, 
Dirck  op  den  Giaeff,  Francis  D.  Pastorius, 
and  Abraham  op  den  Graeff. 

Considering  that  Pastorius,  in  literary  abil- 
ity, far  outstripped  all  other  residents  of 
Germantown,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he 
penned  it  undeterred  by  the  diflSculties  which 
the  foreign  idiom  still  presented  to  the 
expression  of  his  ideas.  As  a  corollary  to 
the  sentiments  of  his  protest,  some  of  his 
verses,  which  are  not  less  telling  than  his 
prose,  may  be  introduced  here  : 

"If  in  Christ's  doctrine  we  abide, 
Then  God  is  surely  on  our  side  ; 
But  if  we  Christ's  precepts  transgress, 
Negroes  by  slavery  oppress, 
And  white  ones  grieve  by  usury, 
(Two  evils  which  to  Heaven  cry). 
We've  neither  God  nor  Christ  his  Son, 
But  straightwajs  travel  hellwards  on." 

In  the  meantime  the  honest  labor  of  the 
industrious  pioneers  of  Germantown  was  re- 
warded with  reasonable  success.  With 
pleasure  Pastorius  saw  the  little  settlement, 
which  with  his  learned  humor  he  occasion- 
ally dubbed  Germanopolis,  emerge  from  the 
difficulties  of  its  early  struggles  and  become 
more  and  more  dotted  with  happy  homes. 
The  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  tradesmen, 
mostly  weavers,  who  varied  their  in-door 
work  by  clearing  the  land  and  cultivating 
their  fifty  acre  farms.  Their  manufactures, 
such  as  they  were,  found  a  ready  market  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  Frankford  company 

^Bowden's  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
America  (vol.  ii,  p.  143,  etc.)  and  Michener  Retro- 
spect of  Early  Quakerism  (p.  332  give  the  document 
unabridged. 
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had  a  depot  for  the  storage  aud  sale  of  goods.  I 
The  very  year  after  their  arrival,  in  1684, 
specimens  of  their  industry  were  exposed  for 
sale,  and  this  is  the  account  which  Pastorius 
gave  of  the  first  season  : 

"  There  was  a  fair  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  but  in  the  company's 
storehouse  little  over  10  thalers  were  realized 
owing  to  the  said  scarcity  of  money,  and  be- 
cause the  fresh  immigrants  from  Germany 
and  England,  generally  bring  clothes  enough 
to  last  them  for  several  years." 

In  the  year  1692,  Richard  Frame  wrote, 
and  William  Bradford  printed,  A  Short  De- 
scription of  Pennsylvania  in  doggerel  rhymes 
which  takes  due  notice  of  Germantown,  re- 
ferring to  its  industry  in  the  following  lines  : 
"The  German  town  of  which  I  spoke  before, 
Which  is  at  least  in  length  one  mile  or  more. 
Where  lives  High  Grermau  people  aud  Low  Dutch, 
Whose  trade  in  weaving  linen  cloth  is  much, 
There  grows  the  flax,  as  also  you  may  know. 
That  from  the  same  they  do  divide  the  tow. 
Their  trade  suits  well  their  habitation — 
We  find  convenience  for  their  occupation." 

Nor  does  Gabriel  Thomas,  writing  in  the 
year  1698,  overlook  this  early  promise  of 
American  industry  in  Germantown.  His 
remark  is  :  "  All  sorts  of  very  good  paper 
are  made  in  the  German  town,  as  also  very 
fine  German  linen,  such  as  no  person^of  qual- 
ity need  be  ashamed  to  wear." 

Viewing  the  results  of  well  applied  labor, 
and  observing  how  the  brawny  arm  of 
the  workman,  the  skillful  hand  of  the  arti- 
san, were  gradually  transforming  the  '*  howl- 
ing wilderness"  into  the  pleasant  features  of  a 
German  village,  Pastorius  advised  all  his 
friends,  who  might  wish  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  America,  by  all  means  to  teach  them 
a  trade,  and  then,  perhaps  for  a  moment  for- 
getting that  intellectual  culture,  soaring 
above  grovelling  necessity,  has  rights  and  re- 
wards which  are  incommensurable  with  the 
wants  of  the  hour,  he  gave  vent,  somewhat 
crestfallen,  to  this  ejaculation  :  "  As  for  my- 
self, I  would  now  give  one  hundred  rix  thal- 
ers and  more,  had  I  spent  the  precious  time 
consumed  in  studying  Sperling's  physics, 
metaphysics,  and  other  useless  sophistic 
argumentation's  and  arguitiones,  upon  learn- 
ing engineering  and  the  printers's  art.  This 
would  serve  me  better  now,  would  be  more 
useful  and  agreeable  both  to  my  self  and  ray 
fellow-Christians,  than  the  said  physica  and 
metaphysica,  the  A^ristotelian  elencJd  and  syllo- 
gismi,  through  which  no  savage  and  no  un- 
christian man  can  be  brought  to  God,  and 
which  much  less  will  help  to  earn  a  crust  of 
bread." 

But  in  spite  of  such  repining  Pastorius 
never  become  an  utilitarian,  in  the  baser 
meaning  of  the  term  ;  through  all  his  life  he 


retained  the  tastes  and  industrial  pursuits  c 
a  scholar.  In  fact,  as  a  bookworm  he  ha« 
probably  not  his  equal  in  the  Province.  A[ 
regards  his  children,  he  was,  however,  as  gooi 
as  his  word.  ]t  could  not  have  been  witlioi: 
his  approval  that  both  his  sons  becanje  m( 
chanics. 

In  this   connection,  a  few  words  will 
apropos  concerning   his  domestic  affairs,  ( 
which  very  little  is  known.    He  was  a  siugl 
man  when  he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  whiljf"^ 
most,  if  not  all,  of  liis  first  friends  and  com  " 
panions  immigrated  with  families.    On  thi 
26th  of  November,  1686,  he  married  Enneki  ^"^ 
(Anna)     Klostermann,    daughter  of  D.l 
Johann  Klostermann  ofMiihlheim,  by  whoii  '^-''f 
he  had  two  sons,  John  Samuel,  born  Marci 
30th,  1690,  and  Htnry,  born  April  1st,  169:<  ^\ 
Through  these  the  blood  and  name  of  Pai  '^"^ 
torius  have  descended  in  a  double  line  to  tl! 
present  day. 

That  interesting  episode  in  the  history  < 
Germantown,  which  is  connected  with  its  o>' 
ganization  as  an  independent  municipality,  ''■^ 
so  well  known,  through  Watsoji's  Annals  am  ""^ 
other  accessible  books,  that  little  space  onli  '^"^ 
need  be  devoted  to  it  here.    It  was  just  oi^^'^" 
hundred  years  before  Germantown  came 
wonderfully  near  being  chosen  the  capital  i'''''^ 
the  United  States*  that,  by  virtue  of  a  cha^^"^' 
ter  granted  by  William  Peun  (Aug  12, 1689?^" 
it  was  vested  with  all  the  rights  and  privilege •''^ 
of  a  municipal  town.    The  patent  receive 
the  royal  sanction,  under  the  great  seal,  Mi 
3d,  1691,  and  in  the  same  year  Germantom 
entered  upon  its  proud  but  brief  career  of  fcefc 
government,  by  choosing,  for  the  first  timej<  '^^ 
city  corporation,  which  consisted  of  a  bailij  ""o^' 
three  burgesses,  a  recorder,  a  clerk  aud  lP^'^ 
sheriff.    The  officers  for  the  first  yearly  te 
were  F.  D.  Pastorius,  bailiff ;  Dirck  o]:»  d 
GraefF,  Herman  op  den  Gratfi  and  Jacob  T 
ner,  burgesses  ;  Jacob  Isaac  von  Bebber,  reco: 
er;  Paul  Wulff,  clerk,  and  Andrtss  Soup' 
sheriff.    Jan  Lucken  became  constable,  tltl^™' 
only  one  required.  ^H^i 

Pastorius,  with  that  reverence  which  gracjf  "^'^i 
every  important  step  of  his  life,  selected!! ''i  a 
number  of  suitable  scripture  passages  inculd 
ting  justice,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  chari" 
as  mottoes  for  the  book  destined  to  conta{i  % 
the   court  records.    The  corporation   sek  "pc 
adopted  upon  his  suggestion,  had  for  its  d< 
vice  a  trefoil  exhibiting  upon  its  three  lea^i 
a  grape,  a  flaxblossom  and  a  spool  with  tl 
legend  :  Vinum,  Linum  et  Textrinum.  A 
cording  to  his  own  interpretation,  he  tW  '^llj 
wished  emblematically  to  forshadow  the  niii 
sion  of  the  Germans  in  the  land  of  thu  ^ 
adoption,  grape-culture,  farming  and  indfl 
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'ial  pursuits.    The   sessions  of    the  court 
ere  held  in  the  Friends'  meeting  h@use.  To 
idge   by   an  abstract  of  the  proceedings 
arinted  with  innumerable  misspellings  of  the 
ames,  in  Collection  of  the  Historical  Society, 
Tov.  1852),  Pastorius  might  as  well  have 
losen  for  the  device  of  his  seal  an  Astrwa 
edux,  so  harmless  and  halcyonic  must  have 
sed  the  days  of  old  Gerraantown.  There 
ere  two  court  sessions  every  three  months, 
d  quite   frequently  it  happened  that  the 
urt  was  adjourned  for  the  want  of  business, 
because  the  magistrates  wished  to  attend  to 
me  religious  meeting.    Once  a    trial  was 
stponed  upon  the  defendant  reminding  the 
urt  that  it  was  the  day  on  which  Herod 
w  the  Innocents.    The  liquor  law  of  Ger- 
antown,  in  a  manner  not  known  in  later 
ys,  contrived  to  harmonize  the  claims  of, 
nperance  and  human  nature  by  forbidding  ; 
o  sell  more  than  a  gill  of  rum  or  a  quart  of  \ 
^ev  every  half  day  to  e&eh  individual."  An; 
ender  against   the  law,  who   must  have  j 
own  the  maxim  of  Protagoras,  that  man  is 
measure  of  things,  tried  to  justify  his  vio- 
ion  of  the  statute  by  submitting  that  one 
n  can  stand  more  than  another,  but  "  the 
iliff  told  him  :  henceforth  thou  shalt  sell 
more  drink."  (Coll.  Hist.  S<>c.  I.  c.)  The 
cunts  of  the  annual  elections  show  that 
re  was  considerable  rotation  in  office  ;  this 
s  due,  however,  not  to  an  excessive  supply 
candidates,  but  rather  to  an  unwillingness 
the  incumbents  to  bear  the  public  burden 
a  long  period.    Pastorius  was  bailif  in 
1  and  1692.     After  that  time  he  held 
ost  uninterruptedly  the  office  of  clerk,  for 
ose  duties  probably  no  one  could  be  found 
well  qualified  as  he.  ♦  j 

(To  be  Contiuued  )  | 

'For  Friends'  Intellisencer.  I 
DESULTORY  REFLECTIONS. 

'rue  politeness  does  not  consist  in  compli- 
Intary  phrases,  but  in  genuine  kindness  and 
jdial  greetings  in  our  social  minglings,  one 
Ih  another.  As  understood  by  me,  it  is 
a  term  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  cour- 
which  ever  leads  to  a  due  regard  for  the 
lings  of  others  It  ensures  for  its  possessor 
open  door,  not  only  to  the  intellectual 
le,  but  it  gives  access  to  the  varied  grades 
Iconditions  of  which  society  is  composed. 

ill  prevent  a  partial  manifestation  of  in- 
5St  for  the  companionship  of  such  as  are 
LCtly  suited  to  the  taste,  and  cause  a  kindly 
sideration  for  those  who  may  be  regarded 
occupying  inconspicuous  places  among 
ir  fellows. 

[f  those  who  have  advantages  for  mental 
ture  and  general  improvement  are  willing 
lingle  with  the  less  favored,  it  may  prove 


useful  to  both  classes.  Blessings  increase  by 
being  shared  with  others,  and  even  the  feeble 
effort  to  do  good  to  any  portion  of  the  great 
brotherhood  of  man,  will  meet  with  its  re- 
ward. 

By  entering  into  a  work  of  this  kind  and 
contrasting  their  situations  with  those  who 
lack  kindred  opportunities,  persons  of  reflec- 
tion would  naturally  be  led  to  consider  how 
much  they  owe  to  surrounding  circumstances 
for  their  positions  in  life  ;  and  also  to  remem- 
ber the  great  truth  that  "where  much  is  given, 
much  will  be  required." 

This  consideration  might  happily  induce 
the  earnest  desire  to  use  what  they  possess,  I 
mean  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  io  the  best 
possible  manner  for  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  thus  channels  would  be  opened 
for  the  development  of  talents  in  conformity, 
with  the  view  of  the  great  apostle  Paul — 
"By  reason  of  use  the  senses  are  exercised 
t '  discern  both  good  and  evil ;  "  Heb  v.,  14. 
Without  use  the  brightest  gifts  may  become 
dim  and  comparatively  valueless.  When 
from  the  mine  of  thought,  rich  material  is 
brou2:bt  forth  after  having  been  refined  as 
the  pure  gold  which  has  been  separated  from 
dross,  and  is  formed  into  v/ords,  how  sweetly 
do  these  words  fall  upon  the  ear,  even  as 
gently  as  the  dew-drops  of  the  morning  de- 
scend and  rest  upon  the  petals  of  the  open- 
ing flower  !  There  is  naught  in  them  to  hurt 
"  the  oil  or  the  wine " — no  expression  to 
shock  the  tenderest  feeling.  Oh  !  that  the 
beautiful  gift  of  speech  was  never  used  to 
magnify  faults  or  to  stir  up  strife!  but  rather 
to  comfort  the  mourner,  to  cheer  the  discon- 
solate, to  encourage  the  weary  and  way-worn, 
to  refresh  and  strengthen  the  good  and  the 
pure  everywhere/  Was  &uch  care  exercised 
in  our  daily  intercourse,  one  with  another,  a 
charm,  a  sweetness  would  attend  existence, 
even  though  but  few  of  what  are  called  lux- 
uries might  be  at  our  command. 

God  has  wisely  instituted  the  family  to  be 
the  nursery  of  the  most  exalted  virtues — the 
place  for  untiring  tender  and  delicate  minis- 
trations, and  where  order  may  be  so  estab- 
lished as  to  command  obedience  and  respect. 
Under  such  discipline,  submission  becomes  a 
pleasure;  and  from  such  homes,  sons  would 
go  out  into  the  world  so  firmly  settled  in  the 
principle  of  right,  as  to  maintain  amid  their 
varied  business  relations,  as  well  as  their  pleas- 
urable pursuits,  a  fixed  purpose,  that  would 
give  a  check  to  licentiousness  in  whatever 
form  it  might  be  presented. 

Daughters,  too,  with  elevated  desires  and 
refined  tastes  would  do  much  toward  arrest- 
ing dissipation  and  closing  the  flood-gates  of  in- 
temperance through  which  so  many  are  pass- 
ing into  the  vortex  of  ruin.    May  discretion 
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and  judgment  bear  rule  !  May  all  give  pre- 
ference to  the  "  one  thing  needful,"  for  where 
this  is  not  the  chosen  part,  "  that  which  is 
lacking  cannot  be  numbered." 

I  long  to  see  American  women  rise  supe- 
rior to  the  indulgence  of  foreign  fashions, 
and  an  inclination  to  foster  a  taste  for  trim- 
mings which  neither  ornament  nor  beautify, 
but  which  are  a  fruitful  source  of  needless 
expenditure  and  embarrassment.  Let  them 
exercise  an  independence  in  their  attire,  hav- 
ing regard  to  that  which  is  neat  and  becom- 
ing. 

My  heart  is  often  saddened  when  I  look 
upon  the  dear  little  children  made  so  con- 
spicuous by  superfluous  trimmings — the  seeds 
of  vanity  and  pride  having  been  sown  from 
the  very  cradle;  what  will  satisfy  them  when 
a  little  older? 

What  shall  mothers  answer  to  the  solemn 
query,  What  hast  thou  done  with  the  lambs 
I  gave  thee  in  charge  in  the  wilderness? 
May  they  remember  that  every  infant  placed 
in  the  arms  is  a  plant  for  immortality,  and 
that  the  training  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  accountability.  May  the  aim  be  to 
keep  the  precious  charge  pure,  so  that  the 
response  will  be,  when  summoned  home, 
*'  Lord,  there  am  I,  and  the  children  Thou 
hast  given  me."  Sahah  Hunt. 

2m  of  M  mo.,  1872. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
STUDIES   IN  NATURE  AND  ART. 
A  LEAF  FROM  MY  DIAKT. 

Third  Mo.  12t/i. — Fresh,  and  fragrant  as 
the  breath  of  early  summer,  comes  the  smell 
of  flowers  from  my  conservatory — radiant  in 
beauty,  redolent  with  perfume,  it  is  a  constant 
living  joy,  akin  to  tliat  which  springs  from 
the  companionship  of  little  children. 

It  is  so  small,  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
worth  the  naming,  were  it  not  for  the  gems 
of  floral  beauty  that  daily  greet  me  with 
their  graceful  unfoldings,  and  contribute  so 
largely  to  the  real  enjoyment  of  this  country 
home. 

Outside,  a  leaden  canopy  draws  closely 
over  the  earth,  shutting  out  every  sparkling, 
shining  sunbeam. 

The  north  wind  holds  its  breath  and  is  si- 
lent— moist  snow  falls  fast  and  noiselessly — it 
clings  to  the  bare,  outstretched  arms  of  the 
apple  trees — it  hangs  heavy  folds  of  ermine 
over  the  courtly  evergreens — it  descends  gent- 
ly upon  every  unsightly  object,  covering  the 
rugged  earth  with  a  garment  of  purity  like 
the  holy  mantle  of  charity,  which  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  human  abandonment  and 
sorrow,  throws  around  the  stricken,  the  ever- 
lasting robes  of  patience  and  love. 

This  blending  of  the  seasons  in  our  home- 


life,  helps  to  maintain  summer  in  our  hearts, 
and  to  keep  alive  a  love  for  the  beautiful, 
and  a  solicitude  for  the  helpless.  It  does 
more — for  as,  by  an  invisible  alchemy  which 
assimilates  and  absorbs,  substances  unlike  in 
nature  when  brought  in  contact,  are  fused 
and  blended  in  one  homogeneous  entity,  so 
our  gross  and  earthly  appetites,  through  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  sense,  are  lifted  out  of 
the  narrow  bounds  of  animal  delights  into 
the  realm  of  higher  and  nobler  aspiration, 
and  the  soul  is  moulded  into  a  finer  suscepti- 
bility. 

Flowers  and  little  children  are  the  poetry 
bound  up  with  the  prose  in  the  volume  of 
every-day  life.  Both  require  the  rhythm  of 
gentle,  loving  sympathy,  to  give  it  inspira- 
tion— the  exercise  of  patient,  persistent  eflbrt, 
of  unslumbering  vigilance,  to  preserve  its 
harmony. 

The  soul  that  has  once  found  the  key-note 
of  its  melody,  walks  amid  the  glories  of  the 
upper  sanctuary,  and  listens  to  the  music  of 
the  spheres. 

Except  ye  become  as  little  children,"  was 
the  lesson  of  Him  who  spoke  as  man  never 
did.  "Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,"  said 
He,  to  the  proud  and  ambitious,  who  gath- 
ered near  Him,  and  would  fain  invest  Him 
with  earthly  dignity,  that  they  themselves 
might  share  its  royal  honors  and  emoluments. 

That  kingdom  of  heaven,  too,  of  which  He 
spoke,  lies  all  around  us — more  glorious  than 
the  throne  of  Solomon — so  free,  that  the 
poorest  and  most  despised  may  enter  and  find 
rest ;  yet,  guarded  by  so  exacting  a  warder, 
that  the  gems  and  gold  of  a  hundred  coro- 
nets are  not  sufiicient  to  bmj  admittance.  The 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  most  imposing 
procession  finds  there  no  thronging  crowd  of 
admiring  beholders — aye,  even  sacred  rites 
performed  on  most  reverend  altars,  with 
solemn  chant  and  robes  of  saintly  dignity — 
prayers  and  bowings,  and  pronouncing  of 
holy  names,  cannot  move  one  bar  of  its  shin- 
ing' portal.  Through  all  these,  the  single- 
hearted,  satisfied  only  with  an  awakening  iu 
His  likeness,  hear  the  voice  of  the  Beloved, 
press  forward,  and  are  welcomed  in. 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,"  is  the  exhortation.  "I  am  the 
way.  Through  the  narrow  path  of  obedience 
in  which  I  have  walked,  may  ye  also  travel, 
and  find  green  pastures  and  flowing  streams, 
and  with  me,  sit  down  in  mansions  of  eternal 
blessedness." 

Every  loving  act,  every  humble  charity 
dispensed  for  Christ's  sake,  brings  us  to  the 
border-land  of  that  heavenly  kingdom.  The 
life-current  of  the  disciple  flowing  through, 
and  purified  by  the  heart  of  the  master,  as 
the  tide  of  existence  by  which  the  unborn 
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child  is  nourished,  flows  through  the  vital 
organism  of  the  mother,  until  perfected,  he 
comes  forth  in  the  image  of  the  Heavenly,  as 
does  the  child  in  the  image  of  the  earthly 
parent.  Rural. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  He  who  has  a  Truth,  and  keeps  it,  keeps 
what  not  to  him  belongs," 

It  belongs  to  humanity,  and  should  not  be 
withheld  through  timidity  or  fear  of  conse- 
quences. So  did  notour  worthy  predecessors, 
but  with  zeal  and  courage  they  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  inspirations,  and  thus  became 
pioneers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  While 
we  cherish  and  revere  their  memories,  let  us 
not  be  content  to  walk  in  the  paths  made 
smooth  by  their  feet,  but  rather,  animated 
by  the  same  Love  which  inspired  their  hearts, 
seek  to  apply  the  testimonies  transmitted  to 
our  care  to  the  evils  of  the  present  day.  Thus 
they  cease  to  be  mere  traditions,  but  become 
living  Principles — branches  of  the  "  Tree  of 
Life,  whose  leaves  shall  be  for  the  healinoj  of 
the  nations."  R.  H. 

Al/oways  Creek,  N.  X,  3d  mo.  24th,  1872. 


FROM     UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


My  mind  has  been  much  with  thee  the 

past  few  days,  and  I  have  wanted  to  be  seated 
by  thy  side,  that  we  might  feel  with  each 
other,  let  it  be  in  the  heights  or  depths.  How 
this  feeling  of  holy  fellowship  bind^  us  to- 
gether, when  we  are  permitted  to  come  under 
its  cementing  influence,  and  thereby  we  are 
strengthened  in  our  spiritual  journey.  How 
is  it  faring  with  thee?  Well,  the  Slaster  is 
near  to  keep  and  to  help  us  too,  in  our  in- 
firmities. The  cold  blasts  are  screaming 
round  my  windows  as  if  seeking  for  entrance, 
and  listening  to  no  denial  ;  but  there  is  a 
barrier  over  which  they  cannot  come.  As  I 
have  sat  listening  to  their  shrill  sweepings, 
my  mind  has  been  turned  to  my  own  state, 
and  I  have  asked.  How  is  it  within  the  in7i€r 
chamber  ?  Is  all  well  there  ?  Do  I  hear  the 
voice  of  Divine  love  there,  and  is  all  sweet 
and  clean?  Then  a  calm  and  peaceful  feel- 
ing spread  as  a  canopy  over  my  spirit,  as  if 
the  answer  was,  in  thy  watchings  there  is 
safety. 


Alameda,  3d  mo.,  1872. — My  time  has  in- 
deed been  passed  very  differently  from  thine 
this  winter.  My  life  has  been  one  of  entire 
ease,  enjoying  myself,  and  gathering  what  I 
can  of  this  wonderful  country.    I  must  call  it 


such,  for  in  its  products  and  aspects  it  is  so. 
In  its  social  life  it  must  make  many  strides, 
before  it  could  be  satisfying  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  our  ways  at  home. 

To  be  sure,  this  country  is  but  recently 
settled — only  twenty-three  years  since  the 
tide  of  emigration  turned  to  this  coast.  I 
wish  thou  could  peep  in  upon  our  little  room. 
From  its  windows  we  enjoy  the  bright  green 
grass,  the  freshly-leafing  oaks,  which  are 
losing  the  dark  leaves  tliey  have  had  all 
winter,  and  in  the  distance  the  glistening  of 
the  water  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Upon  ray 
table  beside  me  is  a  bunch  of  the  Eschcholzia, 
which  will  soon  brighten  all  the  hills  around 
us.  I  enclose  thee  a  flower  ;  its  bright 
orange  tint  may  fade  before  reaching  thee. 
The  wild  flowers  here  are  very  attractive  ; 
the  fields  about  us  are  blue  with  the  specimen 
[  send  of  the  Nemophyla.  In  a  week  or  two 
we  shall  have  a  greater  variety. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  thee  the  beauty 
and  luxuriance  of  ihe  rose-trees,  for  I  cannot 
call  them  bushes.  Yesterday,  when  driving 
out,  we  passed  gardens  full  of  rose-trees,  quite 
fourteen  feet  high  ;  heliotropes  and  gerani- 
ums ten  feet  high,  and  the  fuschias  almost 
equal  in  size.  The  currant  bushes  and  fruit- 
trees  are  in  blossom,  but  the  locust  and  wil- 
low trees  are  as  in  early  May  with  us. 


Last  First-day  we  spent  in  Savannah,  and 
both  then  and  to-day  have  been  attending  the 
colored  peoples'  church,  which  interested  us 
much,  and  showed  out  their  characteristics 
very  strongly.  I  am  sure  that  you  too  would 
have  lost  your  hearts  with  some  of  those  clean, 
black,  shining  faces,  and  nice  turbans,  with 
such  earnest,  bright  eyes  shining  out.  I  have 
been  even  more  touched  and  attracted  than  I 
expected  to  be,  and  vre  find  them  in  better 
condition  ; — thought  the  sermons  to-day  were 
good  Quaker  ones,  and  this  afternoon  he  gave 
them  a  very  good  little  talk,  to  which  they 
warmly  responded.  There  is  something  pa- 
thetic about  their  singing,  in  its  quaint  sim- 
plicity, to  which  head,  body,  and  feet  keep 
time.  But  I  think  it  must  have  been  heart- 
rending t©  see  them  when  we  felt  they  could 
be  bought  and  sold. 

Savannah  was  the  first  southern  city  we 
passed  through  that  attracted  us,  and  we  were 
charmed  with  that  and  its  splendid  drive  out 
to  Buenaventura,  over  the  shell  road,  to  see 
the  grand  old  live  oaks  hung  with  garlands 
of  moss.  On  our  return  we  hope  to  visit 
Aiken,  M.  S.  and  her  school.  We  arrived  at 
Pilatka  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  right  opposite 
one  of  the  largest  orange  groves  on  the  river. 
Think  of  the  delight  of  sitting  under  the 
beautiful  glassy  trees,  and  eating  the  luscious 
fruit  until  one  is  satisfied.  We  had  a  special 
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treat  of  strawberries  for  desert  to-day  (St. 
Patrick's  day).  Thermometer  79°.  Yester- 
day we  took  the  trip  on  the  St.  John's  river 
to  Enterprise,  125  miles,  and  back,  staying 
on  the  boat  one  night.  Tiie  scenery  was 
charming  and  picturesque.  Fresh  June  foli- 
age in  all  its  beautiful  variety,  from  pale  red 
maple  buds,  to  the  dark  green  palmettos, 
bright,  sparkling  water,  blue  sky,  invigorat- 
ing air,  and  alligators  until  they  are  no 
novelty  ;  and  orange  groves  laden  with  gold- 
en fruit,  though  it  is  just  now  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  stream  is  very  winding,  now 
very  narrow,  then  widening  out  into  broad 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  fifteen  miles 
wide.  But  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  it ; 
words  fail  to  do  it  justice. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  6th,  1872. 


"  What  is  the  Remedy." — In  a  late  num- 
ber, a  correspondent  speaks  feelingly  of  the 
evils  of  the  day,  the  corruption  in  the  politi- 
cal world,  and  the  uncertainty  of  courts,  and 
asks  if  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  we  are 
drifting  backward  into  political  and  social 
immorality.    What  is  the  remedy  ? 

We  do  not  agree  with  our  friend  in  regard 
to  the  fear  that  we  are  falling  backward  in 
Christian  civilization.  Great  evils  there  are, 
and  great  crimes,  which  seem  for  a  time  to 
pass  almost  un rebuked  ;  but  there  is  a  strong 
current  in  human  affairs  which  tends  quite 
in  the  opposite  direction.  We  believe  that 
far  the  greater  part  of  our  fellow-citizens  are 
endeavoring  to  perform  their  social  and  po- 
litical duties  faithfully,  and  that  they  are 
seeking  to  discover  the  true  and  the  right  in 
all  things.  There  is  still  much  darkness  and 
error  among  us,  no  doubt,  but  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Eternal  Father  is  all  pow- 
erful to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  evil,  and 
to  bring  His  creatures  into  the  divine  harmo- 
ny, we  may  take  courage,  and  trust  that  all 
will  be  well. 

Carlyle  has  said  that  the  one  strong  thing 
he  finds  here  below  is,  the  just  thing  and  the 
true  thing.  Error  and  injustice  are  radically 
weak,  and  must  ultimately  perish  beneath 
the  ploughshare  of  truth  and  right. 

In  the  meantime,  asks  our  friend,  what 
must  we  do  ? 

In  the  days  of  old  when  in  the  land  of 


Israel  "  judgment  was  turned  away  backward 
and  justice  stood  afar  off,  and  truth  was  fallen 
in  the  street,"  the  prophet  heard  a  divine 
voice  commanding  him  to  Cry  aloud  and 
spare  not ;  t  >  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
and  sliow  Israel  their  transgressions,  and  the 
house  of  Jacob  their  bins." 

"  Early  Local  Poems." — "  The  Fenn 
Monthly"  for  last  month  has  an  article  by 
the  late  Isaac  Coraly,  of  Byberry,  concerning 
"Some  of  the  Early  Poets  of  Pennsylvania." 

Perhaps  very  few  if  any  of  our  readers 
have  ever  heard  the  name  of  Geo.  Webb,  who 
wrote,  in  1728,  some  lines  in  praise  of  our 
i  city,  in  which  he  says  : 

Rome  shall  lament  her  ancieut  fame  decliued, 
And  Philadelphia  be  the  Athens  of  mankind." 

Next  we  are  introduced  to  Thomas  Makin, 


as  teacher  in  the  Friends'  public  grammar 
school.  This  poet  seems  to  have  loved  rural 
life.    He  thus  pictures  the  farmer  of  1729. 

H  -)  scorns  exotic  food  and  gaudy  dress  — 
Content  to  live  oa  homely  fare  in  peace  ; 
Sweet  to  his  taste  his  uubought  dainties  are. 
And  his  own  homespun  he  delights  to  wear. 
His  lowly  dwelling  views  hU  Iftrge  domain. 
Improved  in  part,  where  peace  and  plenty  reign ; 
Plain  furniture,  but  useful,  he  doth  choose. 
And  wisely  values  every  thing  for  use. 
In  these  blest  shades  may  I  delight  to  be — 
Here,  little  is  enough,  with  peace,  for  me." 

Jacob  Taylor,  of  Chester  County,  the  al- 
manac maker,  endeavored  by  his  verses  to 
expose  the  a'osiirdifies  of  ignorant  pretenders 
to  medical  skill,  and  of  the  professors  of  ju- 
dicial astrology.    He  thus  denounces  the  ig- 
norance and  superstition  of  his  day,  (1746.) 
"  A  cheating  knave  would  find  a  starving  trade, 
Were  there  no  fools  where  markets  might  be  made. 
Astrologers  some  reputation  gain, 
Where  ignorance  and  superstition  reign  ; 
When  useful  learning  aui  good  sense  prevail, 
There  they  in  vain  may  hoist  the  spreading  sail. 

*  -r  *  %  *  *  *  * 

Serenely  bright  the  art  of  physic  chines, 
And  superstition  every  day  declines  ; 
Physicians  now  explore  the  deepest  part. 
The  dark  reces^e8  of  their  healing  art. 
Peruse  their  works,  read  each  instructive  line, 
You  never  find  the  fable  of  the  sign." 

William  Sattertwait,  of  Bucks  County,  was 
cotemporary  with  Jacob  Taylor.  He  was 
the  writer  of  several  poems,  and  we  are  told 
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that  the  author,  being  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Latio  and  Greek  poets,  endeavored  in  his 
verses  to  imitate  their  lofty  and  strong  figures 
and  sonorous  numbers.    His  poem  entitled 

Providence,"  commences  thus  : 
"  0  Gracious  power,  divinely  just  and  great, 
Who  rules  the  volumes  of  eternal  fate  ; 
Thou  guard  of  thought,  Inspirer  of  my  song, 
My  thanks  to  Thee,  kind  Providence  belong  ; 
Thou  wingest  my  genius  and  inspirest  my  soul, 
To  sing  thy  praise,  great  Ruler  of  the  whole." 

In  1772,  Nathaniel  Evans,  A.  M.,  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  poems  rural,  pious,  patrioLic 
or  historical.  The  following  lines  are  in 
commemoration  of  Theophilus  Grew,  an  emi- 
nent teacher  of  that  day  : 

Tis  Grew  descends  unheeded  to  the  grave, 
With  no  libation  to  Casialia'G  vrave." 

"  To  enlarge  the  soul,  and  clear  the  dubious  mind, 
To  unfold  celestial  wondeis  to  mankind, 
To  stamp  bright  knowledge  on  thy  youtliful  care, 
Wiih  sweet  persuasion  and  endearing  air, 
With  gentle  manners  to  entice  the  heart, 
Was  once  thy  happy  and  peculiar  art. 
Oh  !  may  my  soul,  by  thy  example  warmed, 
With  virtue's  ru'es  and  virtue's  sons  be  charmed. 
Regard  them  tho'  they  shine  in  humble  state. 
Far  from  the  glitter  of  the  wealthy  great. 
Blest  man,  in  counsel  as  in  sense  profound. 
True  to  thy  trust,  and  ever  blameless  fouu.l." 

'•Peaceful  thou  walked  this  wild  of      weeds  and 
flowers," 

Where  envy  hisses  and  blind  fortune  showers. 
Where  systems  endless  frantic  zeal  inspire, 
Warm  youth  they  madden,  and  old  age  they  fire. 
Led  by  no  mode,  thou  followed  nature's  laws, 
And  trusted  in  the  one  unerring  cause." 


DIED. 

GILLINGHAM.— At  Woodlawn,  Fairfax  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  3d  mo.,  1872,  of 
tjphoid  pneumonia,  Kezia.  wife  of  Chalkley  Gilling- 
ham,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  Elder  of 
Woodlawn  Particular  and  Alexandria  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. 

The  law  of  Love  and  maternal  kindness  pervaded 
her  being,  and  governed  her  actions  throughout  her 
useful  life  ;  and  her  removal  will  be  deeply  felt,  not 
only  in  her  own  family  circle,  but  by  all  u  ith  whom 
she  was  wont  to  mingle.  S. 

ROBINSON. — At  the  residence  of  her  nephew, 
Jos'-ph  R.  Walker,  on  the  13th  of  3d  mo.,  1872, 
after  a  brief  illness,  Sarah  Robinson,  in  the  85th 
year  of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  Elder  of  Valley  Pre- 
parative Meeting. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God,  seems  to  be  applicable  unto  this  our  beloved 
friend.  Her  meek  and  quiet  spirit  endeared  her 
uuto  us  ;  and  the  desire  is  felt  that  her  example 
may  stimulate  us  to  endeavor  to  live  near  the  Di- 
vine fountain.  M.  M.  T. 

FROST.— On  3d  mo.  21st,  1872,  at  the  residence 


of  her  father,  near  Medusa,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Sarah  H.,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  the  late  Miriam 
Frost,  aged  39  years  ;  a  member  of  Rensselaerville 
Monthly  Meeting. 

SMITH.— On  3d  mo.  21st,  1872,  at  Pilatka, 
Florida,  George  Smith,  Jr.,  in  his  2Gth  year,  son  of 
Dr.  George  Smith,  of  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

HILL.— On  3d  mo.  26lh,  1872,  at  the  residence  of 
his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Jones,  Kingsessing,  Philada., 
suddenly  of  pneumonia,  Wm.  Hill,  in  his  75th 
year. 

GILLINGHAM.— On  the  28.h  of  3d  mo.,  1872, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Chicago, 
111.,  Lucas  Gillingham,  late  of  this  city  ;  a  member 
of  Maple  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

GILLINGHAM.— On  3d  mo  30th,  1872,  Jonathan 
Gillingham,  in  his  S4th  year  ;  a  member  of  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 


FIKST  -DAT  SCHOOL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Promotion  of  First-day  Schools  with- 
in the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  will 
be  held  in  the  Meeting-house  at  Norristown,  Pa., 
on  Seventh-day,  4th  mo.  20th,  ut  10^  o'clock,  A.M. 
Reports  are  desired  from  all  schools,  &c.,  within  our 
limits,  (incluoing  those  suspended  during  the 
winter  )  giving  their  progress  during  the  past  year, 
and  full  statistical  statements,  as  recommended  by 
tha  last  meeting.  As  far  as  way  opens,  it  is  re- 
quested that  not  exceeding  four  delegates  from  each 
be  appointed  ;  likewise  that  one  or  two  names  be 
forwarded  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Essays  relative  to  the  movement  will  be  acceptable, 
and  should  (as  well  as  reports)  be  sent  prior  to  the 
meeting  to  the  Clerk,  at  717  Willow  St.,  Philada. 
All  who  feel  interested  are  invited  to  be  present. 
Cars  leave  Ninth  and  Green  Sts.,  Phih-^da.,  at  7^ 
and  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  returning  at  ^,  6,  6^  P.M., 
&c.    Excursion  tickets,  good  for  two  days,  60  cents. 

Jos.  M.  Truman;  Jr.,  )  Clerks 
Emma  Worrell,  ) 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  9  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  same  day  and  place. 

Deborah  Comly,  Clerk. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Committee  of  management  will  meet  in  the  Li- 
brary-room, Race  St.,  on  Fourth  day  evening, 
Fourth  mouth  10th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M,  Ellis,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

4th    mo.    7th.  .  Frankford.  Philad.,  3  P.  M. 

"     Richland,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"     Providence,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"     Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
"  "     Jericho.  L.  I.,  11  A.  M. 

*'  "     OvsiprBay,  3}  P.  M. 

"  "     Mt.  Washington,  near  Baltimore. 

Md.,  11  A.  M. 
"      14th.    Diamond  Ridge,  Md.,11  A.  M. 
"       21st.    Merion,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"         "      Roaring  Cn-.ek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
"  Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"         *'       Bethpage,  L  I.,  11  A.  M. 
"      Jeriisalem,  L.  I.,  3^  P.  M. 


WouLDEST  thou  that  thy  flesh  obey  thy 
spirit?  Then  let  thy  spirit  obey  thy  God. 
Thou  must  be  governed,  that  thou  mayest 
govern. — St  Augustin. 
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For  Fiiriii'.s'  Intolli.nonfer. 
CHRIST  THE  SAVIOUR. 
BY  H.   W.  RIDGWAV. 

The  followiug  was  submitted  by  me  to  the 
Representative  Committee  or  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  in  1846,  not  knowing  they  had 
just  consented  that  Gibbons'  Review  might  be 
published,  containing  much  more  of  the 
same  character.  Liberty  was  given  me  to 
publish  mine. 

To  this  essay  extracts  from  said  Review 
are  now  added,  confirming  my  views  : 
"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  f  Whose  Son  is  Her' 
Matt,  xxii.,  42. 

Believing  it  to  be  no  small  part  of  the 
mission  of  Friends  to  hold  and  promulgate 
clear  and  plain  views,  respecting  religious 
truth,  I  wish  to  offer  for  consideration,  some 
views  in  connection  with  the  above  test;  be- 
lieving that  an  honest  comparison  of  senti- 
ment, upon  seemiagly  abstruse  points  of  faith, 
may  be  advantageous. 

Who  or  what,  then,  is  Christ?  the  Saviour 
of  men.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  by  Scrip- 
ture, that  it  was  not  Jesus. 

(In  using  the  term  Jesus,  in  this  essay,  I 
mean  the  man  Je.^us,  the  son  of  Mary.  He 
who  said,  "  The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me, 
He  doeth  the  works,"  John  xiv.  10.) 

"Jesus  was  a  man  approved  of  God  by 
miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God 
did  by  him."    Acts  ii.  22. 

"A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief"    Isaiah  liii.  3. 

"Was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
was  made  perfect  through  suffering."  Heb. 
ii.  9,  10. 

"  Christ  was  the  rock  that  followed  Israel 
through  the  wilderness."  1  Cor.  x.  4.  Jesus 
did  not  thus  follow  Israel. 

"  He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first-born  of  every  creature.  He  is  before 
all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist." 
Col.  i.  15,  17.    This  cannot  be  said  of  Jesus- 

"Christ  is  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God."  1  Cor.  i.  24.  "The  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God."  John  iii.  16.  "The 
only  begotten  Son  of  God  "  could  not  have 
been  the  corporeal  part  of  Christ  Jesus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view.  Adam  was  a  begotten 
son,*  and  consequently,  there  were  more  than 
one. 

"A  body  hast  thon  prepared  me."  Heb.  x.  5. 
The  me  here  speaking  was  Christ  ;  but  the 
body  spoken  of  was  Jesus. 

*  The  caviler  will  perhaps  say,  that  Adam  was 
'  created,'  and  Jesus  'begotten  ;  '  but  it  will  be  a 
mere  play  upon  words.  They  were  both  brought 
into  existence  by  the  '  creative  '  power  of  God, 
which  was  as  miraculous  in  the  creation  of  Adam 
nd  Eve,  as  in  the  ooncpption  of  .Tesus. 

a 


"  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  to 
gether,  Jesus  asked  them,  saying.  What  think 
ye  of  Christ?  whose  son  is  he?  They  sav 
unto  him,  the  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto 
them.  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call 
hira  Lord,  saying,  the  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  If  David  then 
called  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son  ?  "  jSfatt 
xxii.  41,  42,  &c. 

It  is  evident  from  these  verses,  that  Jesj> 
drew  a  distinction  between  Christ  and  him 
self.  He  was  calling  in  question  the  asser 
tion  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  David.  An- 1 
showed  from  Scripture,  that  he  was  David'.- 
Lord, 'and  could  not  be  his  son.  He  (Jesusy|^ 
was  the  Son  of  D.^vid,  but  Christ  is  the  son 
of  God.  Ps.  ii.  7.  Heb.  i.  5 ;  and  David's 
Lord,  consequently  not  his  son. 

David,  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  speaking  of  Christ 
says,  *  Thou  art  a  priest  forever,"  c^c.  Je 
sus  was  not  yet  in  being. 

"  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  meBnim 
with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which 
had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  Johuftv, 
xvii.  5.  This  was  "  Christ  in  Jesus  "  speak-  m\ 
ing.  For  Jesus  was  not,  before  the  worldlCol 
was. 

"  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life  ;  and  h 
that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life. 
1  John,  V.  12.    Christ  is  the  Sou  of  God  herelinsi 
alluded  to,  because  Jesus  we  cannot  have. 

"  John  came  to  bear  witness  of  the  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world."  John  i.  7,  9.  Jesus  was  not, 
and  is  not  a  light,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world.  Millions  that 
were,  that  are,  and  that  will  be,  never  did  or 
will  know  of  Jesus.  To  them  he  vvas  not 
and  cannot  be  a  "light."  But  Christ  is  that 
light. 

Christ   (not  Jesus)  is  spoken  of.  Rom 
xvi.  7,  9,  10.    2  Cor.  v.  17.    Gal.  i.  22  ;  au<| 
in  numerous  other  places. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  candid  inqui- 
rer, from  these  texts,  as  well  as  iVom  many 
to  the  same  point,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of, 
when  Jesus  is  not  alluded  to.  Sometimes  the 
compound  term  Jesus  Christ  is  used,  when 
Christ  (the  Divine  principla  in  man,  Rora 
viii.  14)  is  meant, — as  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  5,  "  Je 
sus  Christ  is  //?  you,"  &c. 

Perhaps  the  objector  may  urge,  that  when 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  Jesus  appeared  upon 
the  earth,  he  evidenced  that  he  possessed  su- 
pernatural po^ver,  and  that  this  was  Divine 
This  I  believe.  It  was  "Christ,"  or  the 
"wisdom  and  the  power  of  God,"  operating 
"  in  Jesus." 

But  has  this  fact  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  objector,  that  wonderful  as  were  the  j^^ 
various  miracles  performed  by  Jesus,  not  one 
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of  them  excaeded,  in  the  manifestation  of 
Divine  power  in  the  performance  thereof,  the 
miracles  performed  by  some  of  the  faithful 
servants  of  God,  who  lived  antecedent  and 
subsequent  to  Jesus.  The  greatest  miracle 
recorded,  as  having  been  performed  by  Jesus, 
was  bringing  the  dead  to  life.  The  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  performed  the  same 
— 1  Kings  xvii.  21  ;  2  Kings  iv.  34 — besides 
various  others.  1  Kings  xvii.  14 — xviii.  38  ; 
2  Kings  i.  10, 12— ii.  8— iii.  20— iv.  4— vi.  6. 

Peter  peformed  the  same.  Acts  ix.  10. 
The  apostles  heal  the  sick,  &c.  Acts  v.  12, 
15.  Paul  does  the  saryie.  Acts  xiv.  10.  It 
will  not  do,  then,  to  adduce  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  as  an  evidence  that  he  was  Christ  the 
Saviour.  He  evidently  could  not  save  Peter 
from  the  commission  of  sin.  He  iorewarned 
him,  put  him  upon  his  guard,  did  all  he 
could,  that  Peter  should  not  sin — Matt.  xxvi. 
o4 — yet  Peter  did  sin.    Mark  xiv.  71. 

That  was  first  which  is  natural  ;  (the 
human  nature  of  Adam,  of  Jesus,  of  us  all) 
and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  46  ;  the  image  of  God  in  which  we  were 
created  ;  Gen.  i.  27  ;  and  Christ  is  this  image. 
Col.  i.  15  And  this  image  or  power  which 
manifested  itself  so  eminently  in  Jesus,  is  to 
an  extent  in  us — Rom.  viii.  14  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5  ; 
(Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory  ;  Col.  i.  27) 
in  sufficient  measure,  if  yielded  unto,  if  the 
government  is  put  upon  his  shoulder — Isa. 
ix.  6 — to  realize  unto  us,  all  that  was  intend- 
ed by  the  giver  thereof — to  wh  :  a  safe  pas- 
sage through  time,  and  when  time  is  to  us  no 
more,  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  realms  of  end- 
less bliss.  Henry  W.  Ridgway. 

Chesterfield,  9th  ino.  1th,  1846.  • 

Wm.  Penn  says  :  "  Bat  that  the  outward 
person  which  suffered,  was  properly  the  Son 
of  God,  we  utterly  deny — Review  page  50. 
Danl.  Philips :  "  The  oatward  person  or  body 
of  Christ,  is  not  properly  the  Son  of  God," 
ibid.  P.  50.  Isaac  Pennington  :  "  The  body  is 
from  below  ;  the  body  is  like  one  of  yours," 
ibid.  P.  51.  "  We  must  distinguish  between 
Christ,  and  the  garment  which  he  wore ; 
between  the  man  Jesus,  and  Christ  the  eter- 
nal Word,"  ibid.  Tv.  59.  60.  I.  Pennington  : 
"We  can  never  ca)i  the  bodily  garment 
Christ,  but  that  which  appeared  and  dwelt 
in  that  body,"  ibid.  P.  62."  "  Primitive 
Friends  recognized  a  distinction  between 
Christ,  and  the  garment  which  he  wore,  or 
the  body  in  which  he  came,"  and  "  that 
man's  nature  made  any  part  of  the  Saviour, 
they  utterly  denied."  Pp.  69,  70.  I.  Pen- 
nington :  "The  visible  outward  person,  was 
not  Christ  the  Saviour."  P.  77.  Edward 
Hicks  :  "  That  animal  body  that  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  had  its  use  and  day;  but  the 
spirit  that  was  clothed  upon,  by  the  fulness 


of  Divine  power,  this  was  the  Saviour ;  this 
is  the  Saviour  to  whom  I  look  for  salvation, 
and  not  by  any  means  to  anything  outward 
or  corporeal.  P.  115.  Geo.  Whitehead: 
"But  if  your  Christ  doth  consist  of  a  human 
or  earthly  body,  flesh  and  bone — our  Christ, 
who  consisteth  of  quickenhig  spirit,  and  heav- 
enly body,  is  above  you  and  yours."  P.  117.  I. 
Pennington :  "  Now  the  Scriptures  do  ex- 
pressly distinguish  between  Christ  and  the 
garment  which  he  wore;  between  him  that 
came  and  the  body  in  which  he  came,"  &c. 
"  This  we  certainly  know,  and  can  never  call 
the  bodily  garment  Christ,  but  that  which  ap- 
jjeared  and  dwelt  in  that  body."  P.  165. 
"The  quotations  offered,  prove  that  the  an- 
cient Quakers  rejected  the  doctrine  of  two 
natures  in  the  Redeemer  ;  and  that  they  held 
that  he  is  the  Word  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  God,  and  is  God  ;  in  whom  is  life, 
and  the  life  is  the  light  of  men  ;  that  his 
coming  in  that  prepared  body  made  no  alter- 
ation in  him,  nor  did  it  add  anything  to  him  ; 
and  that  the  virtue,"  &c.,  of  what  was  done 
by  him  in  that  body,  N^as  not  of  the  body,  but 
was  in  him  "  before  time,  in  time,  and  will 
be  after  time,  and  forever."    P.  171. 

"  When  I.  Pennington  designated  that  ani- 
mal body  as  but  the  garment  which  Christ 
wore,  but  the  visible  or  earthen  vessel  which 
held  him,"  when  William  Penn  and  Daniel 
Phillips  denied  that  outward  or  visible  person 
to  be,  "  properly  the  Son  of  God,"  and  when 
George  Whitehead  told  his  opponents  that 
the  true  Christ  could  not  be  seen  with  "  car- 
nal eyes,"  and  that  our  Christ  consisted  of 
"  quickening  spirit,"  and  above  their  earthly 
Christ;  they  were  ail  charged  with  denying 
his  divinity.    P.  180. 

"  And  when  they  (orthodox  Friends,  so-call- 
ed) charge  us  with  degrading  the  Lord  of  life 
and  glory,  I  (Gibbons)  have  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  remarks  found  in  the  ser- 
mons apply  only  to  the  manhood, — to  that 
prepared  body, — and  not  to  the  Redeemer, 
who  is  God  overall,  blessed  forever."  P.  185. 

That  the  "True  Saviour"  is  an  internal 
spiritual  one,  whose  work  is,  to  purify,  to  re- 
generate the  soul ;  under  whose  raioistration 
"  old  things  shall  pass  away,  all  things  be- 
come new,  and  all  things  of  God  "  is  not  a 
belief  confined  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
many  evidences  can  be  adduced,  1  will 
present  one.  Ralph  Cudwortb,  a  very  promi- 
nent clergyman  of  the  established  Church  of 
England,  who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  (co- 
temporary  with  George  Fox,)  who  was  (says 
his  biographer)  "  skilled  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  antiquity ;  yet  was  scarcely  less 
distinguished  for  his  piety  and  modesty," 
writes  thus:  "The  secret  mysteries  of  the 
divine  life — of  a   new   nature — of  Christ 
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formed  within  us — cannot  be  written  or  spo- 
ken— language  and  expression  cannot  reach 
them — neither  can  they  be  ever  truly  under- 
stood, except  the  soul  itself  be  quickened  from 
within,  and  awakened  into  the  life  of  them." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

FBIENDS  IN  THE  WEST. 

As  local  items  are  desired,  I  transmit  the 
following  :  The  late  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at 
Wapsinouock,  in  Iowa,  was  among  the  largest 
ever  held  in  the  State,  notwithstanding  the 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  The  meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  received  an  acces- 
sion of  several  new  members,  mostly  minis- 
ters. One  of  these,  two  years  ago,  united 
with  our  body  of  Friends,  feeling  better  sat- 
isfied to  cast  his  lot  with  us,  having  for- 
merly been  a  member  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  The  meeting  was 
■interesting  and  instructive.  The  office  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  church,  were  feelingly  illus- 
trated. 

The  public  meeting  on  first  day  was  full  to 
overflowing,  and  a  season  of  Divine  favor. 
Among  those  who  ministered  was  a  very 
aged  colored  woman  named  Sojourner  Truth, 
who  was  born  a  slave.  The  unction  accom- 
panying her  brief  testimony  gave  evidence 
from  its  solemnizing  power  that  she  had  real- 
ized the  liberty  that  results  from  being  born 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  A  very  large 
meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  even  the 
aisles  being  filled. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Second-day  was 
felt  to  be  under  the  same  precious  canopy 
that  had  so  mercifully  been  spread  over  us 
from  the  beginning  of  our  exercises.  Among 
the  interesting  items  was  the  adoption  of 
the  following  minute,  to  wit:  "The  subject 
of  holding  circular  meetings  and  appointing 
Tueetings  in  various  places  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  the  testimonies  of  truth  as  held 
by  our  Religious  Society  being  weiyhtily  con- 
sidered, resulted  in  tlie  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  move  in  the  subject  as  truth  may 
open  the  way,  within  the  limits  of  our  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  to  report  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  right." 

This  action  was  rather  new  to  some  of  our 
members,  and  at  one  time  the  cloud  appeared 
to  rest  on  the  tabernacle;  but  there  was  a 
beautiful  submission  experienced  ere  the  de- 
cision culminated,  and  the  meeting  with  open 
partition  decided  to  move  forward.  There  is 
a  vast  field  ii  this  great  ^Mississippi  Valley, 
and  a  wonderful  preparation  on  the  part  of 
other  denominations  to  open  their  doors  to 
us.  The  committee  on  the  proposed  new 
Yearly  Meeting    to  be  composed  of  Friends 


in  Illinois  and  Iowa,"  was  not  prepared  to 
render  much  infi)rmation.  It  appears  Friends 
in  Illinois  are  very  tenderly  attached  to  a 
small  body  of  Friends  at  Blue  River  and 
Honey  Creek,  in  Indiana,  and  they  arc  not 
yet  prepared  to  sever  the  ligament  that  unites 
them  in  one  body  though  very  remote  from 
each  other,  perhaps  200  miles.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  is  a  feeling  with  many 
Friends  in  Iowa,  to  be  very  patient ;  to  do 
nothing  in  liaHe,  but  trustfully  abide  the 
time  when  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
shall  open  the  way  for  the  establishing  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Our  committee  was  continued.  The 
meeting  closed  under  much  solemnity  after 
vocal  supplication. 

Since  the  meeting,  the  correspondent  in  Iowa 
has  received  from  the  Blue  River  Quarterly 
Meeting  a  minute,  stating  the  subject  was 
referred  by  them  to  their  next  meeting.  Our 
Committee  on  Circular  ]\Ieetings  decided  on 
holding  meetings  at  several  places,  among 
them  Iowa  City,  the  city  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Honey  Grove,  New  Sharon  and  Atalissa. 

Mt  Pleasant  U  mo,  ISth,  1872.   J.  A.  D. 


A  letter  received  from  a  friend  in  Michi- 
gan, in  allusion  to  the  recent  destructive  fire 
in  that  State,  says  : 

"  Please  say  to  the  donor  thai  the  money 
sent  by  her  for  the  Michigan  suflTerers,  has 
been  placed  with  other  funds,  until  the  call 
shall  come  for  seeds  and  farming  tools,  ior 
which  there  will  soon  be  a  demand.  So  re- 
sponsive were  the  friends  of  the  aftiicted  to 
the  call  for  assistance,  that  the  amount  sent 
was  more  than  is  required  for  present  needs. 
Our  Governor  made  proclamation  that  the 
supply  of  food  and  clothing  exceeded  the 
demand.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  great  heart 
of  the  world  throbbed  to  the  cry  of  distress 
and  sufiering.  No  words  can  tell  how  grate- 
fully the  help  was  received.  At  times  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  the  heavens  had 
o[)ened,  and  that  angels  trod  the  earth. 

Well,  my  friend,  I  have  faith  in  the  soul 
that  shines  out  when  the  hour  calls.  I  have 
utter  faith  in  the  soul  always.  Not  that  we 
feel  it  at  all  times,  and  that  we  are  not  at 
seasons  inclined  to  despair  when  we  hear  and 
know  of  sin  and  terror.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  omit  the  word  .sm,  and  call  all 
error.  I  love  to  feel  that  in  the  amplitude  of 
the  age  error  may  struggle  toward  the  light, 
so  that  truth  may  reign  triumphant,  and  har- 
mony be  understood. 

I  should  love  to  have  a  full  talk  with  thy 
sister  A  .H.  G.,  concerning  her  experience 
among  those  we  call  depraved.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  she  feels,  when  all  others 
condemn.  Eliza  S.  Leggett. 
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For  Friends'  luielligHncer. 
FROM    NEW    YORK    TO    CANADA    IN  THE 
YEAR  1800. 

The  following  account  forwarded  for  publi- 
cation, was  found  among  the  papers  of  our 
friend  Mary  Kirby  of  Long  Island.  Is  it  not 
well  for  us  sometimes  to  contrast  the  difficul- 
ties of  former  times  with  the  present  ease 
with  which  distant  religious  services  may  be 
performed. 

A  desire  is  felt  that  a  degree  of  the  same 
zeal  which  was  manifested  by  the  subjects  of 
this  short  narrative  may  be  found  among  us; 
that  the  cause  of  Trath  may  not  suffer  for  the 
want  of  faithful  advocates  : 

"  Some  of  the  trials,  difficulties  and  dangers, 
Friends  encountered  on  a  journey  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Dan  by  to  Canada 
on  an  appointment  by  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  an  additional  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting,  to 
visit  a  few  individuals  who  had  requested 
to  be  received  into  membership  with  Friends. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  traveled 
on  horseback  as  far  as  Rome,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  met  the  Monthly  Meeting's  Committee, 
who  had  procured  a  boat  at  Schenectady,  in 
which  they  had  ascended  the  Mohawk  river 
to  that  place.  A  canal  was  in  use  connecting 
the  Mohawk  with  Wood  Creek,  and  on  to 
the  Oneida  Lake,  and  down  its  outlet,  (the 
Oswego  river)  to  Lake  Ontario.  They  had 
been  obliged  to  have  their  boat  carried 
around  the  Falls,  I  do  not  remember  how 
many  miles,  but  on  reaching  the  Lak^i  they 
took  in  two  passengers,  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  a  pilot.  No  boat  but  an  open  one,  to  be 
propelled  by  oars,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
a  blanket  for  a  sail,  when  the  wind  was  fair. 
In  this  way  they  proceeded  from  island  to 
island  as  the  wind  and  weather  permitted, 
lodging  at  night  on  shore  in  the  best  way 
they  could,  carrying  their  provisions  with 
them,  and  cooking  it  by  the  way.  Wind  and 
storm  retarded  their  voyage,  making  it  slow 
I  and  hazardous  ;  three  women  were  in  the 
company,  sharing  in  the  dangers  and  toils  of 
the  voyage.  At  one  time  they  met  with  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  foundered  :  having 
their  temporary  sail  hoisted,  they  were  going 
Vapidly  before  the  wind,  over  a  rough  sea, 
when  their  sail  gave  way,  and  their  pilot  be- 
came so  alarmed  that  he  gave  up  the  helm. 
The  boat  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
must  soon  have  filled  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
if  it  had  not  been  kept  under  headway.  One 
of  the  Friends  (William  Willets)  who  was 
sitting  in  the  bow,  immediately  stepped  back, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,and  took  the  helm 


and  called  to  the  others  to  get  out  the  oars ; 
but  the  alarm  was  so  great  that  but  few  had 
strength  to  do  it — enough,  however,  to  keep 
the  boat  under  way  ;  and  by  steady  pulling 
they  were  able  to  ride  the  waves  and  land  in 
safety. 

It  vvas  a  solemn  time,  and  when  the  alarm 
had  suboided,  and  they  felt  an  assurance  of 
safety,  the  old  man,  their  passseuger, broke  the 
silence  by  saying  "I  thought  we  should  have 
all  gone  to  the  bottom  ;  I  could  not  have  lifted 
an  oar  to  save  my  life,  and  I  thought  you 
were  all  better  fitted  to  die  than  I  was." 

On  reaching  an  island,  near  Kingsion,  they 
were  wind-bound  three  days  and  nights,  and 
their  provisions  fast  failing,  they  had  to  live 
on  a  very  small  allowance  ;  the  last  morning 
they  baked,  and  each  eat  their  last  small  cake. 

The  wind  then  somewhat  abating,  althougrh 
a  heavy  sea  was  running,  they  ventured  to 
set  out,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Kingston 
before  night.  From  there  they  proceeded  to 
the  settlement  of  Friends,  along  the  Bay 
Quinty.  They  met  with  a  hearty  welcome 
from  those  they  went  to  visit,  and  were  deeply 
interested  with  their  intercourse  with  them. 
The  committee  advised  and  assisted  in  setting 
up  and  establishing  meetings,  and  after  finish- 
ing their  labors  amongst  Friends,  they  again 
embarked  in  their  frail  vessel,  and  after  var- 
ious trials  and  detentions,  were  favored  to  re- 
turn in  safety  to  the  place  of  embarcation, 
viz  ,  now  Rome — then  called  Fort  Stanwix. 
In  going  and  returning  they  passed  twelve 
nights  in  the  woods  with  only  such  shelter 
and  accommodations  as  they  carried  with 
them.  The  journey  was  performed  in  three 
months,  ard  much  of  the  way  on  foot 
through  a  wilderness.  No  certaiz)  date  as- 
certained, but  it  was  near  the  year  1800." 

[From  tlip  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  Jan.  9,  1872.] 
THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

"On  Saturday  Dr.  John  TyndalLF.R.S.,  de- 
livered his  fifth  lecture  on  "  Ice,  Water,  Va- 
por and  Air."  The  Prince  Imperial  of  France 
was  present,  and  there  was  a  very  large  atten- 
dance of  men  of  science,  ladies,  and  children. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  speaking  of  the  river- 
like motions  of  the  glaciers,  said  that  not  only 
does  the  glacier  slide  over  its  bed,  but  the  up- 
per layers  of  ice  glide  over  the  under  ones, 
and  the  centre  slides  past  the  sides.  He  also 
spoke  much  about  the  nature  of  the  great 
crevasses  in  the  ice,  and  said  that  in  walking 
over  a  glacier  explosions  are  often  heard, 
sometimes  as  if  directly  under  the  feet  of  the 
listener,  yet,  on  looking  round,  nothing  is  to 
be  seen.  Sometimes  several  of  these  are  heard 
in  quick  succession,  as  if  the  ice  were  break- 
ing up  all  round,  still  nothing  is  visible  to  ac- 
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couDt  for  the  uoise.  After  perhaps  an  hour's 
strict  search  the  observer  may  discover  the 
cause  of  the  noises,  which  f  everally  aiinouuce 
the  birth  of  a  crevasse.  Air-bubbles  may  be 
noticed  risin<^  through  a  pool  of  water  in  the 
ice,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pool  will  be  found 
to  be  crossed  by  a  narrow  crack  from  which 
the  air-bubbles  rise.  Right  and  left  from  this 
pool  the  young  fissure  may  be  traced  through 
long  distances.  It  is  sometimes  almost  too 
feeble  to  be  seen,  and  at  no  place  is  it  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  thick  kniit-blade.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  formidable  fissures, 
the  great  and  gaping  chasms  in  glaciers,  be- 
gin in  this  way;  and  it  teaches  in  an  impres- 
sive manner  that  a})pearance3  suggestive  of 
very  violent  action  may  really  be  produced 
by  processes  so  slow  iis  to  require  refined  ob- 
servations to  detect  them.  In  the  production 
of  natural  phenomena,  two  things  al  ways  come 
into  play,  namely,  the  intensity  of  the  actiui? 
force,  and  the  time  during  which  it  acts.  Make 
the  intensity  great  and  the  time  small,  and 
there  is  a  sudden  convulsion  ;  but  precisely 
the  same  apparent  efiect  may  be  produced  by 
making  the  intensity  sniall  and  the  time  great. 
This  truth  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  Al- 
pine ice-falls  and  crevasses  ;  and  many  geo- 
logical phenomena,  which  at  first  sight  sug- 
gest violent  convulsion,  may  be  really  pro- 
duced in  the  self-same  almost  imperceptible 
way.  The  lecturer  then  explained  how  and 
why  the  crevasses  at  different  parts  of  the 
glacier  run  for  the  most  part  in  particular 
directions.  In  speaking  of  the  formation  of 
icebergs,  he  said  that  in  high  latitudes  great 
glaciers  sometimes  end  in  the  sea.  As  the 
great  river  of  ice  flows  into  the  water  the 
water  tries  to  float  it,  and  by  its  upward  pres- 
sure sometimes  breaks  ofl'  great  masses  of  ice 
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icebergs.  In  other  places  the  water  some- 
times melts  the  under  surface  of  the  ice,  and 
masses  then  break  off  into  the  sea,  because  of 
want  of  support  from  below.  Some  of  the 
greater  icebergs  are  not  uncommonly  750  feet 
high,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  is  below 
water,  so  that  the  visible  portion  may  be  but 
150  or  200  feet  high.  From  Baffin's  Bay 
these  mighty  masses  come  sailing  down  into 
the  broafl  Atlantic.  A  vast  amount  of  heat 
is  demanded  for  tlie  simple  liquefaction  of  the 
ice  ;  and  the  melting  of  icebergs  is  on  this  ac- 
count so  slow  that  when  large  they  sometimes 
maintain  themselves  till  they  have  been 
drifted  2,000  miles  from  the  place  of  their 
birth. 

There  were  no  experiments,  but  the  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  many  very  beautiful  pho- 
tographs on  glass,  which  were  magnified  and 
projected  upon  the  screen,  by  means  of  the 
electric  lantern." 


!  The  face  whicli  (inly,  as  tlie  fun, 
i  Rose  up  for  me  with  life  begun, 
I  To  mark  all  bright  hours  of  the  day 
j  With  daily  love  is  dimmed  away  ; 

Aud  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 
I  The  tounrne  which  like  a  stream  could  rnn, 
j  Smooth  music  from  the  roughest  sloue  ; 
And  every  raoruing  with  good  day 
Make  each  day  pood,  is  hushed  away  ; 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  ou. 
The  heart  which  like  a  staff  was  one, 
For  mine  to  lean  aud  rest  upon  ; 
The  strongest  ou  the  longest  day, 
With  steadfast  love,  is  caught  away  ; 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  ou. 
The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own, 
"  This  anguish  pierces  to  the  bou*-." 
And  tender  friends  go  sighing  round, 

What  love  can  ever  care  this  wound?" 
And  yet  my  days  go  ou,  go  on. 
Breath  free/.es  on  my  lips  to  moan, 
As  one  alone,  once  not  alone, 
I  sit  and  knock  at  Nature's  door, 
Heart-bare,  heart-hungry,  very  poor, 
Whose  desolated  days  go  on. 
I  knock  and  cry,  undone  !  undone  ! 
Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort,  none? 
No  gleaning  in  the  wide  wheat-plains. 
Where  others  drive  their  loaded  wains? 
My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on. 
A  voice  reproves  me  thereupon. 
More  sweet  than  Nature's  when  the  drone 
Of  bees  is  sweetest,  and  more  deep 
Than  when  the  rive'S  overleap 
The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  ou. 
God's  voice,  not  Nature's  ;  night  aud  noon, 
He  sits  upon  the  great  white  Throne, 
And  listens  for  the  creature's  praise  ; 
What  babble  we  of  days  and  days  ? 
7'be  day  spring  He  whose  days  go  on. 
He  reiglis  above.  He  reigns  alone  ; 
And  having  life  in  love  foiegoue 
Beneath  the  crown  of  sonow  thorns, 
He  reigns,  the  jealous  God.     Who  mourns 
Or  rules  with  Him  while  days  go  on  ? 
By  anguish,  which  made  pale  the  sun, 
I  hear  Uim  charge  His  saints  that  none 
Among  the  creatures  anywhere 
Blaspheme  against  Him  with  despair, 
However  darkly  days  go  on. 
Take  from  my  head  the  thorn-wreath  brown  ; 
No  mortal  grief  deserves  that  crown. 

0  supreme  Love,  chief  misery, 
The  sharp  regalia  are  for  Thee, 
Whose  days  eternally  go  on  ! 
For  us  .  .  whatever's  undergone. 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest  what  is  done  ; 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood  ; 
Only  the  good  discerns  the  good. 

1  trust  Thee  whi'e  my  days  go  on. 
Whatever's  lost  it  first  was  won  ! 
We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn. 
Perhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here 

That  heaven's  new  wine  might  show  more  clear. 

I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

I  praise  Thee  whil«my  days  go  on  ; 

I  love  Thee  while  my  days  go  on  ; 

Through  dark  and  death,  through  fire  and  frost, 
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With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 
I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 
And  having  in  Thy  life-depth  thrown 
Being  and  suffering  (which  are  one), 
As  a  child  drops  some  pebbles  small 
Down  some  deep  well,  and  hears  it  fall, 
Smiling  .  .  so  I.    Thy  days  go  on  ! 

!'"roin  Early  History  of  the  Falls  of  Sclmylkill,  by  C.  V. 
Hagner. 

JOSEPH  NEEF. 

About  the  year  1809,  there  came  to  the 
Falls  a  very  singular  character,  Joseph  Neef, 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Pestalozzi,  of  Swit- 
zerland. Pie  was  induced  to  come  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  introducing^  Pesta- 
lozzi's  system  of  education  by  William 
McClure,  the  philosopher,  who  endowed  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel 
phia.  Mr.  Neef  had  a  very  large  school  of 
boys  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  occu- 
pied the  Smith  property  ;  the  octagon  and 
connectiog  building  was  the  school  house  ; 
the  other  buildings  were  occupied  as  dwell- 
ings. He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a 
perfect  child  of  nature  ;  he  would  never 
touch  money,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
his  wife,  a  French  lady,  managed  and  con- 
trolled all  his  pecuniary  affairs.  He  never 
wore  a  hat,  and  he  and  his  boys,  during  play- 
hours  were  always  together,  swimming, 
skating,  or  roaming  around  the  country,  and 
were  it  not  that  he  was  older  and  larger,  you 
could  not  tell  master  from  scholar,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his  system  to  make  a 
boy  of  himself,  and  place  himself  on  a  perfect 
level  with  his  boys  in  all  their  games  and 
amusements,  and  also  in  their  studies,  yet  a 
most  rigid  disciplinarian.  I  was  often  in  his 
school  during  school  hours,  and  at  *other 
times  ;  I  never  saw  a  book  there,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  book 
about  his  school  ;  slates,  black-boards,  and 
other  contrivances,  were  all  I  ever  saw  there. 
The  extent  to  which  whole  classes  of  these 
boys  CvVald  carry  out  mental  arithmetic 
and  solve  mathematical  problems,  without 
slate  or  pencil,  was  truly  wonderful  and  as- 
tonishing, t  remember  there  was  publicly 
exhibited  about  that  time  a  lad,  Zerah  GoT- 
burn,  one  of  those  prodigies  supposed  to  be 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  faculty  of  ma- 
king great  calculations  mentally.  A  gentle- 
man familiar  with  Mr.  Neef 's  school  called 
to  see  this  lad,  and  after  examining  him,  told 
his  father  or  guardian,  that  he  could  take 
aim  to  a  school  where  there  was  a  score  of 
Doys,  no  older,  that  could  perform  all  he  had 
lone,  and  much  more.  A  party  of  gentlemen 
Drought  him  to  Mr.  Neef 's  school,  and  set 
lim  to  work  asking  the  scholars  questions  in 
nental  arithmetic,  which  were  all  answered 
)romptly  and   correctly,   after   which  Mr. 


Neef  proposed  that  his  boys  should  put  some 
questions  to  Col  burn,  which  they  did,  but 
being  out  of  his  usual  track,  he  could  an- 
swer none  of  them.  Colburn  was  a  pampered 
and  pert  boy  ;  he  got  into  a  passion,  and 
struck  one  of  Mr.  Neef 's  boys  with  a  cane 
or  switch  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  who  im- 
mediately mounted  him,  and  they  had  a  regu- 
lar tussle  in  presence  of  the  whole  party,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Neef,  who  laughed 
most  heartily.  This  scholar  of  Mr.  Neef 's  is, 
I  believe,  still  living,  and  if  he  should  ever 
see  this,  he  will  remember  the  joke.  In  their 
play  hours  the  boys  were  forbid  going  a 
greater  distance  than  a  half  mile  from  the 
premises.  Mr,  Neef  had  a  rnethod  of  putting 
his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  producing  a  tre- 
mendous loud  whistle  ;  the  boys  would  be 
scattered  around  the  neighborhood,  and  when 
they  heard  the  whistle,  you  would  see  them 
running  from  all  directions  to  a  common  centre. 

It  was  his  custom,  when  roaming  around 
the  country  with  his  boys,  to  encourage  them 
in  hunting  for  anything  singular  or  curious, 
in  the  way  of  a  plant,  flower,  minerals,  &c. 
When  they  found  anything  that  excited  their 
curiosity,  they  would  take  it  to  him,  and  he 
would,  on  the  spot,  with  his  boys  around  him, 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  lecture. 

I  have  a  work  published  by  Mr.  Neef,  "A 
Sketch  of  his  Plan  and  Method  of  Educa- 
tion." It  is  very  curious  and  interesting. 
Many  of  his  ideas  and  much  of  his  plan  were 
subsequently  introduced  int  >  all  our  schools, 
and  are  now  in  general  use,  to  great;  advan- 
tage. In  the  work  alluded  to  he  states  how 
he  happened  to  come  here  ;  he  says,  "  In  the 
summer  of  1805,  Mr.  William  McClure,  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  worth- 
iest and  most  enlightened  sons,  happened  to 
visit  Helvetia's  interesting  mountains  and 
valleys.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cabell, 
of  Virginia,  brother  of  the  then  governor. 
Pestalozzi's  school  attracted  their  notice  ; 
they  repaired  thither,  and  were  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  solidity,  importance,  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Pestalozzian  system.  *  * 
'  On  what  terms,'  said  this  magnanimous  pa- 
triot to  me,  '  would  you  go  to  my  country, 
and  introduce  the  sytem  there  *  * 
My  country,  wants  it,  and  will  receive  it  with 
enthusiasm.  I  engage  to  pay  your  passage, 
to  secure  your  livelihood.  Go  and  be  your 
master's  apostle  in  the  New  World.'  " 

When  we  consider  the  vast  improvements 
in  all  our  schools  and  systems  of  education 
that  immediately  followed  the  iotroduction 
here  of  Pestalozzi's  system,  it  v/ould  be  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  done  by 
this  "  magnanimous  patriot,"  as  Mr.  Neef 
calls  William  McClure.  Mr.  Neef  left  the 
Falls,  and  finally  went  to  the  west. 
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FortTj-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Female  Ai<- 
sociation  of  Philanelphia,  jar  the  Relief  of 
the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor,  xvilh  clothing^  &c. 
In  presenting  our  Yearly  Report,  we  de- 
sire to  exi)ress  our  gratitude  to  tho«>e  whose 
contributions  and  donations  have  afforded  in- 
creased facilities  lor  alleviating  the  condition 
of  the  poor. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  peculiar 
suffering,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter 
and  the  prevalence  of  an  alarming  epidemic. 
We  have  pursued  the  same  plan  of  opera- 
tion that  the  experience  of  many  years  has 
induced  us  to  believe  the  most  advantageous 
to  those  relieved.  Goods  are  purchased  and 
cut  into  garments  by  our  members,  who  em- 
ploy poor  women  to  make  them  up  in  their 
own  homes.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  gar- 
ments were  thus  prepared  during  the  past 
winter,  and  afterwards  given  to  the  sick  and 
infirm,  and  to  children  unable  to  work. 

Our  rules  require  us  to  visit  all  the  families 
we  assist,  and  the  two-fold  object  of  our  So- 
ciety brings  us  into  communication  with  dif- 
ferent classes  of  our  poor,  with  the  sick  and 
infirm,  and  also  with  those  who  are  able  to 
work,  and  whose  eagerness  to  obtain  this  ad- 
dition to  their  slender  means,  is  an  evidence 
of  their  desire  to  maintain  themselves  without 
seeking  alms. 

The  sympathy  elicited  by  this  acquaintance 
with  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  both  classes, 
must  prove  a  benefit  to  the  visitors  as  well  as 
to  those  assisted. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  l)alar.(e  in  Treasury  last  year,  $  26.20 

"  Annual  sub.si-riptions  and  douations,  92r).(i0 

*'  Interest  on  Inventnients,  489.57 

$1440.77 

EXPENSES. 

By  cash  paid  for  goods,  shoes,  &c.,  $1,070.78 
"  "  *'  Sewirg,  355.09 
**       '*      **    printing,  stamps,  &c.,  13.00 

Balance  in  Treasury,  1.90 


Lone  Pine  was  totally  destroyed,  and  Cerro  Gordo 
baoly  damaged.  A  number  of  persons  were  killed 
at  Lone  Pine,  but  only  one  man  was  killed  at  Cer- 
ro Gordo.  The  first  shock  at  L-  ne  Pine  w'as  followed 
quickly  by  three  others,  '  and  the  earth  was  a  con 
constant  tremble  for  three  hours."  A  chasm  31 
I  miles  in  lenpth  and  3  inches  to  40  feet  in  width  was 
opened  in  the  valley.  The  shocks  still  continue  in 
the  district,  thou^^h  with  l^-sseaed  violeuca.  It  i^ 
rumored  that  a  volcano  has  been  seen  in  active  op- 
eration from  the  summit  of  Greenhood  Mounta  n, 
60  miles  south  of  Visalia.  The  Indians  left  th 
district,  as  they  feared  a  recurrence  of  the  general 
conTulfion,  which,  according  to  their  traditioD 
converted  a  range  of  mountains  into  the  Owen 
river  valley  several  centuries  ago.  The  latest  ad- 
vices state  that  Big  Owen's  Lake  has  risen  four  feet 
since  the  earthquake.  At  Tibbett's  Ranch,  forty 
acres  of  ground  sunk  seven  feet  below  the  surround- 
ing country.  Kern's  and  Owen's  rivers  were  turned 
backward,  and  reflowed  with  increased  violence 
The  total  number  of  killed  in  Injo  county  is  stated 
at  30,  and  of  wounded  at  100. 

This  city  (New  York)  hcs  at  Randall's  Island  at 
excellent  school  for  feeble- mindedchildren, under  tht 
charge  of  Miss  Dunphy.  0:  her  four  assistants  one 
Miss  Pauline  Vogel,  was  in  1867  an  idiot  :  and  sc 
desperate  was  her  case  that  it  was  surmised  that 
she  was  incurable,  and  consequently  beyoud  all  re 
demption,  and  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1868  was 
there  considered  any  hope.  After  this  period  she 
commenced  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  exer 
cises,  and  so  proficient  had  she  become  iu  all  hei 
studies  that,  by  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Dunphy,  the- 
commissioners  appointed  her  as  an  assistant  teachei 
— lndf'p<'.ndent. 

A  New  Ho!^pital  for  Women  was  formally  inaugti 
rated  recently  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  o 
Shaftsburg.  The  Dailij  Teler/rapliij,  Loudon,  SAys 
It  is  situated  in  Seymour- place,  Crawford-street 
Edgware-road,  and  is  remarkable  as  beiug  the  firs 
hospital  opened  in  this  country  of  which  all  th« 
officers  are  qualified  female  practitioners.  TIk 
buildiiiEj  has  for  some  yesrs  been  partially  occnpiM 
as  the  S>.  Mary's  Dispensary,  where  the  indefatiga 
ble  Mrs.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  has  b»en  laboring.  TIk 
whole  builriing  has  noTv  been  secured,  and  devotee 
to  the  purposes  of  a  ho  pital ;  and  it  was  iu  one  o 
the  wiirds  that  the  rneeting  took  place. 


$1440.77 

Anne  M.  Needles,  Presifienf, 

S.  W.  cor.  Twelfth  and  Race  Sts. 

Elizaisetii  .J.  Ferris,  Treasurer, 

No.  937  Franklin  St. 

Rachel  M.  Biddle,  Secretanj, 
No.  1705  Arch  St. ' 
 .-^fc-.-- 

A  ]\IAN  SO  driven  by  his  work  that  he  can- 
not find  time  to  eat  or  sleep  is  like  a  steam 
raill,  in  which  everybody  is  so  busy  that  no- 
body finds  time  to  put  water  into  the  boiler 
or  fuel  into  the  furnace. 

ITEMS. 

California  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  centre  of  the  shock  is  said  to  have 
been   in   Inyo  county,    and    here   the   town  of 
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The  hospital  has  already  six  beds  occupied  and 
capital  place  of  exercise  for  the  patients  has  beer 
organized  upon  the  the  top  of  the  house,  which  ii 
boarded  over  and  railed  iu  for  the  purpose. 

In  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  institution 
"  Mrs.  Anderson  paid  i\  graceful  tribute  to  th^  js 
sistauce  she  had  received  from  Dr.  Elizabeth  Black 
jweil  and  from  Miss  Morgan,  who  had  been  seiiior  o 
the  students  in  the  celebrated  Zuri^-h  school,  wher^ 
women  compete  with  men." 
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Exi'KRIMESTS  ON  THE  LoWER  AnIMALS. — Till  late  it  leges,  ^(1 

the  last  century  aneurism  in  the  arterit-s  was  treatec  o^j; 
by  cutting  off  the  limb.    The  great  physiologist,  Dr 
Hunter  was  led  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  anat 
omy  to  think  it  probable,  that  by  the  simple  devici  ^"™eilt 
of  tying  a  silk  thread  around  the  artery  in  a  certaii  tg,  ytij 
part  of  its  course,  he  should    be  able  lo  cure  thi  itlierj^g 
disease,  and  save  both  life  and  limb.    He  raadi 
trial  on  the  living  dogs,   and  succeeded  ;  he  pro  „ 
ceeded  to  the  same  with  the  human  suftarer  froa  ,„,?''''^' 
aneurism,  and,  at  the  expense  of  a  small  amount  o 
pain,  effected  a  cure.    The  operation  introduced 
Dr.  Hunter  is  now  universally  practised  in  surgery 
— Exchonge. 
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FRANCIS  DANIEL  PASTORIUS. 
BY  OSWALD  SEIDENSTICKBR. 
(Concluded  from  page  85  ) 

The  privileges  which  the  freeman  of  Ger- 
niaiitowii  were  accorcled  by  virtue  of  their 
charter,  may  have  gratified  their  pride  and 
independent  spirit;  hut  this  pleasure  had  one 
<lrawback,  and  that  a  serious  one;  theyJ'ound 
they  had  [)aid  dearer  for  t^leir  whistle  than 
they  had  reckoned.  While  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  their  own  improvements,  they 
thought  it  unjust  that  they  should  be  taxed 
for  similar  improvenients  in  other  parts  of 
the  county.  Pastorius,  tiierefore,  laid  the 
subject,  in  1701,  before  William  Penn  in  a 
letter,  which  contains  this  passage:*  "Next 
to  this,  dear  Governor,  be  pleased  to  call  to 
mind  that  in  the  }ear  1689  thou  wert  as 
favorable  to  the  aforesaid  Germantownship  as 
to  grant  unto  the  same  considerable  privi- 
leges, which  not  only  thus  with  due  thankful- 
□ess  have  been  received  by  the  persons  there-  | 
ti  incorporated,  but  likewise  are  at  this  very  | 
noment  of  time  enjoyed  by  us,  their  succes- 
sors, with  all  imaginable  gratitude.  On  the 
)ther  hand,  a  few  of  our  neighbors  (accord- 
ng  to  the  old  poet's  .saving:  Vicinumque  fe- 
us grandim  uber  habet),  did,  and,  may  be,  } 
till  do,  think  our  German  nation  to  be  smiled 

*  See  the  (unprinted)  letter  of  l^astorius  to  Wil- 
am  Perm  in  the  Logan  Paprrs,  Historical  Society 
f  Pennsylvania.  ' 


on  beyond  desert  or  measure,  especially  be- 
cause we  hitherto  construed  the  said  charter 
after  the  plain  words  and  the  true  meaning 
thereof  most  beneficially  for  us,  the  grantees, 
refusing  to  pay  those  taxes,  levies  and  impo- 
sitions which  the  County  courts  do  lay,  as 
necessity  requires,  on  those  under  their  juris- 
diction. For,  being  by  said  charter  exempt- 
ed from  jurisdiction  of  the  County  court  of 
Philadelphia,  havingour  own  Court  of  Record, 
as  well  as  our  General  Court,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  we  are  freed  from  all  charges  to- 
ward the  said  County,  seeirg  it  would  rather 
be  a  burthen  than  a  privilege  to  pay  both  the 
County  taxes  and  also  the  taxes  of  our  cor- 
poration. As  for  the  provincial  taxes,  we 
never  made  any  exception,  but  were  always, 
and  still  are,  willing  to  contribute  thereunto 
according  to  our  abilities,  as  good  and  loyal 
subjects." 

The  petition  was  laid  before  the  Provincial 
Council  and  discussed  on  the  oih  of  March, 
1701,  but  the  colonial  records  give  no  clue  as 
to  the  disposition  made  of  it. 

The  corporative  existence  of  German  town 
closed  in  the  year  1707 ;  not,  as  has  been  as- 
serted (  Hazzard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  ii. 
p.  280),  because  no  persons  were  found  willing 
to  serve  as  officers,  but  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Queen's  Attorney,  George  Low- 
ther,  much  to  the  chargin  of  the  people  of 
Germantown,  who  thought  themselvfs 
wronged. 
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In  the  year  1700,  Pastorious,  agreeably  to  ^ 
his  own  desire,  was  relieved  of  his  trust  as  | 
Agent  of  the  Frankfort  Laud  Company.  In-  ! 
credible  though  it  may  sound  in  our  days,  | 
for  his  seventeen  years  and  five  months'  ser-  i 
vice  he  received  neither  salary  nor  compen-  I 
sation  of  any  sort,  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  i 
been  put  to  considerable  outlay  in  behalf  of 
the  Company,  for  which  he  was  not  reim- 
bursed.   The  document  accrediting  the  suc- 
cessors of  Pastorius*  announces  the  change  in 
the  following  words  :    "  And  yet,  because  of 
the  death  of  some  of  the  heads  of  said  Com- 
pany, and  the  interruption  of  the  French  war, 
as  also  chiefly  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
Government  and  indisposition  of  the  said  our 
Factor,  those  our  affairs  in  the  said  Province 
are  come  to  a  stop,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Pastori- 
ous having  also  desired  by  and  in  several  of 
his  letters  to  be  discharged  of  the  adminis 
tration,  we  for  such  reasons  do  confer  full 
power  and  special  authority  on  Mr.  Daniel 
Falkner  and  Johannes  Kelpius,  as  inhabitants 
for  the  present  in  Pennsylvania,  as  also  on 
Johannes  Jawert,  etc." 

The  newly  appointed  agents  were,  with  the 
exception  of  Jawert,  not  judiciously  chosen. 
Kelpius  was  that  curious  personage  known 
as  the  Hermit  of  the  Wissahickon,  the  spir- 
itual head  of  a  mystic  league  called  the 
"  Woman  of  the  Wilderness."  He  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  appointment. 
Falkner,  who  came  with  Kelpius,  in  1694, 
was,  like  him,  a  Chiliast,  but  quite  willing, 
before  the  Millenium  opened,  to  do  as  the 
Romans  do.  Unfaithful  to  his  charge,  he 
lent  his  aid  to  a  fraudulent  scheme  of  one 
Henry  SpriJgel,  who,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  17U9,  alleged  that  while  in  Europe 
he  had  bought  out  the  Frankfort  Company's 
intertst  in  their  Pennsylvania  possessions, 
that  the  bill  of  sale  had  been  "  taken  by  the 
French,"  and  who  succeeded,  by  some  legal 
hocus-pocu^—fidio  juris,  Pastorius  terms  it  — 
to  get,  January  loth,  from  the  County  Court 
of  Philadelphia,  a  writ  of  ejectment  against 
the  napping  tenants  of  the  Company. 

The  distress  among  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants of  Germantown  was  great,  and  like 
chickens  frightened  at  the  approach  of  a 
hawk  they  came  fluttering  to  Pastorius  and 
implored  his  good  services.  These  he  readi- 
ly promised,  and  on  the  22d  of  February  he 
hastened  to  Philadelphia  to  encounter  the 
conspiracy  of  F.ilkner  and  Sprogel,  above  all 
to  engage  counsel.  But  here  he  found  him- 
self forestalled.  The  tricksters  had,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  righteous  Quaker, /eec/  and 
retained  the  four  known  lawyers  oj  the  Province. 
The  FOUR  known  lawyers!    Well  might 


*  Printed  in  the  CoUedions  of  the  Historical  So- 
cietij  of  Penu'iijlvt'nia,  i.  p.  273. 


Gabriel  Thomas  say  :  '*  Of  lawyers  and  phy- 
sicians I  shall  say  nothing,  because  this 
country  is  very  peaceable  and  healthy.  Long 
may  it  so  continue,  and  never  have  occasion 
for  the  tongue  of  the  one  nor  the  pen  of  the 
other,  both  equally  destr jctive,"  etc.  (Ac- 
count of  Pennsylvania,  1698,  p.  32.)  Well, 
the  mischief  had  been  done,  the  four  lawyers, 
ready  enough  merceden  iniponere  lingmv,  were 
committed  to  Spriigers  side,  and  Pastorius, 
as  he  himself  piteously  declares,  too  po(>r  to 
go  to  New  York  for  another  counselor.  In 
this  predicament  he  applied  to  his  friend, 
James  Logan,  for  advice,  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  Court  proceedings,  and  laid  the  whole 
matter,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  supported 
by  a  similar  one  from  Johannes  Jawert,  be- 
fore the  Provincial  Council.  Here  the 
"heinous"  plot  received  a  thorough  ventila- 
tion, and  the  Council  granted  an  order  which] 
restrained  the  bold  conspirators.  (See  Colo-\ 
nial  Pecords,  vol.  ii.  p.  4'>0  and  431.) 

As  Pastorious  never  derived  any  income 
from  the  Frankfort  Company  for  his  services 
as  their  Agent,  what  were  the  means  of  his 
support?    Being  a  man  of  high  legal  attain- 
ments and  strictest  integrity,  he  was  of  emi- 
nent usefulness  to  the  settlers  as  their  adviser 
in  all  law  and  real  estate  transactions,  and 
did  a  business  best  compared  to  that  of  con- 
veyancer and  notary  public,  executing  legal 
instruments    of  every  description,   such  as 
leases,  mortgages,  articles  of  agreement,  in-i 
dentures,  titles,  attachments,  releases,  deeds  of| 
sale,  bonds,  warrants,  testaments,  certificate? 
of  marriage,  contracts,  powers  of  attorney 
petitions,  inventories,  to  which  may  be  addedl 
the  writing  of  private  papers,  letter-,  billi 
translations,  etc.    Of  all  this  his  cash  boo 
from  1701  to  1719,  gives  a  full  insight.  Hi 
charges  were   moderate:    for  executii; 
lease,  title,  bond,  testament,  etc.,  2-3  shil 
lings  ;  for  a  deed  of  sale  on  parchment  7 
shilMngs ;    for  a  bill,  letter,  etc.,  4  pence 
(Wages  were  then,  for  a  common  laborer, 
shillings  a  day  ;  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  w  heati 
3-4  shillings,  of  buckwheat,  4  shillings, 
pound  of  beef,  3--4]  pence,  a  pound  of  butte, 
6-8  pence,  a  yard  of  linen,  42  pence.)  Hi 
earnings  from  this  source  were,  in  fact,  no 
sufficient  to  support  bis  family,  and  indefat 
gahly  industrious  as  he  was,  he  pursued  fo 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  the  honor 
ble  calling  of  a  school  teacher. 

A  kindly  interest  very  properly  attache] 
itself  to  the  first  efforts  made  in  behalf  (i 
education,  and  to  the  beginning  of  literaturj  Kiisiug, 
in  our  State.  The  curious  eye  watches  witlGiaef 
pleasure  the  distant  rills  and  rivulets,  whicnsen,  J„j 
in  course  of  time,  have  become  a  raagniricenj  Aret|{ 
stream.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasant  surprise  tlSimil^i, 
meet  Pastorius,  the  founder  of  the  first  GermaJ  laiDtjjg 
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settlement  iu  America,  the  author  of  the  first 
anti-slavery  document,  as  a  laborer  in  both 
fields,  the  scholastic  and  the  literary,  and  the 
honors  due  to  him  on  this  score  are  the  more 
readily  pointed  out,  as  the  fact  seems  hitherto 
to  have  been  overlooked. 

A  letter  (in  possession  of  Col.  Frank  M. 
Etting),  written  by  Mr.  Phineas  Femberton 
to  F.  D.  Pastorius,  to  excuse  the  lateness  of 
his  daughters,  and  an  answer  to  it,  acknowl- 
edging "  the  good  disposition  of  the  two  little 
ones,  and  that  the  very  shadow  of  the  rod  will 
do  more  with  them  than  the  spur  with  others," 
both  dated  the  12th  of  2d  mo.,  1698,  leave 
no  doubt  that  Pastorius  then  conducted  a 
school  in  Philadelphia.  Letters  of  his  chil- 
dren to  their  grandfather,  written  about  a 
year  later,  show  that  the  family  had  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  that  their  house  in  Ger- 
mantown  stood  vacant. 

Whether  Pastorius  was  connected  with 
the  **  Friends'  public  school"  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  founded  in  1689  and  chartered 
1697,  or  whether  he  conducted  a  private 
school  on  his  own  responsibility,  could  not 
be  ascertained  by  the  sources  of  information 
which  are  now  accessible.  The  former  sup- 
position seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
statement  of  R.  Proud,  that  G.  Keith  was  the 
first  master  and  that  Thomas  Makin  succeed- 
ed him,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  un- 
likely that,  at  so  early  a  period,  two  schools 
were  patronized  by  Quakers  simultaneously. 
Pastorius  did  not  stay  long  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1697  he  was  still  dating  his  letters  from 
Germantown,  and  in  the  first  or  second  y^^ar 
of  the  new  century  he  was  there  again  as  the 
head  of  a  school. 

This  Germantown  school  was  supported 
partly  through  voluntary  subscriptions,  part- 
ly by  chari.es  for  tuition.  The  overseers, 
acting  for  the  year  1702,  were  Aret  Klinck- 
eu,  Peter  Shoemaker  and  Paul  Wulff.  The 
contributors  of  that  year  were,  Anton  Loof, 
Peter  Shoemaker,  Ptiui  Wulff,  Jacob  Delap- 
laine,  Jonas  Potts,  Icaac  Shoemaker,  Walter 
Simons,  Levin  Herberdink,  Johann  Bleikers, 
Dirk  Jansen,  Johannes  Umstett,  Heifert  Pap- 
en,  Jail  Lenseu,  Peter  Bon,  Herman  Bon, 
Dirk  Keyser,  Claus  Tanisen,  Gerhard  Rut- 
tinghusen,  and  two  others  whose  names  could 
not  be  deciphered. 

The  school  was  attended  by  children  of  the 
following  parents  :  Aret  Klineken,  Reiuert 
Tyson,  Tunes  Kunders,  Wm.  Strepers,  Paul 
Kiistuer,  Reinier  Plermans,  Abraham  op  der 
Giaeff,  Christian  Warmer,  Arnold  von  Vos- 
sen,  Johannes  C.  Codweis,  Cornells  Sivert, 
Aret  Kiister,  Jan  Doeden  and  Lenert  Arets. 
Similar  lists  covering  the  following  years  con- 
tain the  names  of  all  the  Germantown  worth- 


ies who  enjoy  a  local  fame  for  merits  of  their 
own,  or  of  their  descendants. 

The  impulse  for  establishing  the  school  iu 
Germantown  was  given  by  the  Quakers,  and 
it  was  in  some  measure  considered  as  theirs, 
though  persons  of  other  creeds  also,  e.  g  ,  the 
Mennonites,  Dirk  Keyser  and  Jacob  Gotts- 
chalk,  belonged  to  its  patrons.  From  Pas- 
torius' private  memoranda,  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  the  school  continued  at  least  till 
1718,  if  not  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1719. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  writings  of 
Pastorius.  Though  the  general  reader  may 
ignore  them  as  unimportant,  a  short  account 
of  them  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  anti- 
quary and  to  all  who  feel  some  interest  in  the 
man  who  penned  them. 

The  following  were  printed  : 

1.  The  inaugural  dissertation  De  rasura 
documentorum.    Nuremberg,  1676. 

2.  A  primer.  In  'he  minutes  of  the 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  it  is  recorded 
that  in  1 697  a  supply  of  "  Pastorius'  Prim- 
ers" was  obtained  for  the  Philadelphia, 
Haverford  and  Dublin  meetings.  Sales  of 
the  same  primer  (eighteen  pence  apiece) 
are  frequently  entered  in  Pastorius'  cash 
book.  This  is  probably  the  first  school-book 
printed  in  Pennsylvania.  Cannot  a  copy  of 
it  be  discovered  ? 

3.  The  first  book  written  in  Germantown, 
but  printed  in  Germany,  is  a  treatise  by 
Pastorius  on  four  subjects  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  viz. :  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  ;  The 
Statutes  of  the  Pontiffs  ;  The  Decisions  of 
the  Councils  of  the  Church ;  The  Bishops 
and  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  That  such 
should  have  been  the  primitice  of  Germantown 
authorship  is  curious  enough.  The  book  is 
written  in  German  ;  the  place  of  publication 
not  mentioned.  It  is  dedicated  to  Pastorius' 
teacher,  Tobias  Schumberg,  by  a  kindly 
worded  address,  which  closes :  '*  From  Ger- 
manopolis,  lately  founded  by  me  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  now  thriving  successfully  A.  D., 
1690." 

4.  The  Description  of  Pennsylvania,  a  lit- 
tle volume  written  in  German,  published  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1700  and  1702.  As 
the  book  contains  a  number  of  authentic  let- 
ters written  between  1683  and  1699,  in  Ger- 
mantown and  Philadelphia,  it  is  justly  prized 
as  an  important  source  of  early  information. 

Far  more  numerous  than  his  printed  books 
were  his  manuscripts,  compiled  with  unweary- 
ing patience  and  scrupulous  neatness.  A  list 
of  their  titles  in  Pastorius'  own  handwriting 
shows  their  whole  number  to  be  43  volumes, 
viz. :  1  in  folio,  14  in  quarto,  22  in  8vo ,  and 
6  in  duodecimo.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects;  some  are  manuals  of  school  branches, 
others  treat  of  theology,  economy,  farming, 
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useful  science;  others  again  contain  original 
poetry  in  English  and  German.  Few  of  these 
laborious  compilations  have  escaped  the  ruth- 
less wear  of  time  and  neglect;  the  most  curi- 
ous of  all,  however,  the  huge  folio  entitled 
"  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  his  Hive,  Bee- 
stock,  Melliotrophium  Alvear  or  Kusca  Api- 
um,"  is  still  in  existence,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Washington  Pastorius,  of  Ger 
mantown.  This  is  an  old  curiosity  shop  of  a 
book,  a  Pastorian  cyclopedia  of  useful  knowl- 
edge and  nondescript  fancies,  a  medley  of 
history,  proverbial  philosophy,  quaint  con- 
ceits, treasured  experience  and  original  poetry. 
This  "  Bee-hive"  with  its  innumerable  cells, 
is  a  ponderous  folio  of  1,000  pages,  with  about 
100  lines  to  every  page,  written  with  almost 
microscopic  minuteness.  It  was  intended  to 
supply  his  two  sons  with  profitable  and 
healthy  reading. 

''Dear  childreo,  come  and  look 
Often  in  your  father's  book — 
Not  only  look,  but  understand, 
For  learLing's  more  than  house  and  land  ; 
The  house  may  burn,  the  land  be  spent — 
True  learning  never  has  an  end." 

Most  of  the  poetry,  which  he  labels — as 
though  an  excase  were  needed — "  Poetical 
Raptures,"  with  the  motto,  "  Semel  insanivi- 
mus  oinnes,'*  would  bear  being  printed  ;  there 
are  many  happy  sentiments,  pithily  expressed 
after  the  fashion  of  gnomic  verses.  The 
larger  part  is  written  in  English.  Then 
comes  (irerman  and  Latin  ;  occasionally  he 
uses  the  French  and  Dutch  ;  from  the  Itali- 
an and  Greek  we  find  quotations.  With  these 
seven  languages  Pastorius  was  quite  familiar. 

So  considerable  a  portion  of  his  poetry  is 
of  a  bucolic  strain,  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  gardening,  to  the  description  of  flowers  and 
the  care  of  bees,  that  it  sheds  a  reflected 
light  on  the  man  himself,  as  finding  in  these 
genial  pursuits  ciieer  and  relief  from  the 
arduous  labors  of  office  and  school.  When 
his  neighbor,  the  famous  Dr.  Christopher 
Witt,  removed  his  flower  beds  close  to  the 
fence  that  bordered  on  Pastorius'  garden,  the 
latter  expressed  his  joy  at  this  complaisance 
in  graceful  lines. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  another  part  of  this 
paper,  that  Pastorius  owned  200  acres  of  land 
on  Chestnut  Hill.  An  extract  from  his  pri- 
vate papers  may  show  what  became  of  this 
magnificent  stretch  of  ground,  and  it  will 
show,  at  the  same  time,  how  uninterested, 
nay,  indifferent  to  a  fault,  he  was  to  worldly 
acquisitions. 

"As  regards  landed  estates,"  he  says,  "  I 
never  was  eager  after  them,  became  the  way 
to  Heaven  does  not  lead  through  them.  Still 
I  accepted  the  200  acres,  which  William  Penn 
awarded  to  me,  in  the  German  township.  I 


located  them  in  Sommerhausen,  and  sold  them 
unwisely  (1695)  to  Wm.  Strepers  and  Abra- 
ham Tunes  for  40  pounds,  which  I  mostly 
spent  in  behalf  of  the  Frankfort  Company." 

During  the  thirty -six  years  of  his  life  which 
Pastorius  spent  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
rarely  sick.  A  severe  fever,  which  prostrat- 
ed him  in  1685,  left  him  little  hope  of  life. 
In  1718  a  tedious  sore  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  and  he  whiled  away  his  time  by  writing 
a  discoursive  treatise,  viz.  :  "  Good  Counsel 
to  Bad  Lawyers  and  Attorneys." 

Again,  1717,  he  had  to  interrupt  his  schol- 
astic duties  in  consequence  of  a  cold  afiecting 
his  lungs,  by  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
edge  of  the  grave.  He  received  the  kind  at- 
tention of  Griffith  Owen,  Richard  and  Han- 
nah Hils,  Samuel  Preston,  Isaac  and  Mary 
Norris,  and  of  his  (ierman  friends.  Being 
well  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  powers  of 
plants,  and  familiar  enough  with  therapeu- 
tics to  write  a  Domestic  Physician  ("  Medi- 
cus  dilectus'),  he  did  not  often  resort  to  doc- 
tor and  apothecary.  All  the  expense  that  he 
entered  on  this  account  in  his  cash  book,  du- 
ring a  period  of  twenty  years,  is  exactly  three 
shillings  !  The  precise  date  of  his  death  can- 
not be  ascertained.  He  made  his  last  will 
when  "  very  sick  in  body,"  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1719,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
died  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  will 
was  proved  by  the  witnesses,  Dirk  Jansen, 
Cunrad  Cunrads  and  George  Bringhurst,  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1720. 

No  tombstone,  not  even  a  record  of  burial, 
indicates  where  his  remains  have  found  their 
last  resting  place,  and  the  pardonable  desire 
to  associate  the  homage  due  to  this  distin- 
guished man  with  some  visible  memento  can- 
not be  gratified.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  interred  in  any  other  place 
than  the  Friends'  old  buryiug-ground  in  Ger- 
man town,  though  the  fact  is  not  attested  by 
any  definite  source  of  information.  After 
all,  this  obliteration  of  the  last  trace  of  his 
earthly  existence  is  but  typical  of  what  has 
overtaken  the  times  which  he  represents; 
that  Germantown  which  he  founded,  which 
saw  him  live  and  move,  is  at  present  but  a 
quaint  idyl  of  the  past,  almost  a  myth,  bare- 
ly remembered  and  little  cared  for  by  the 
keener  race  that  has  succeeded."^ 

True  conversion  is  a  turning  of  the  mind 
and  heart  from  selfishness  and  worldliness  to 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  not  a  sudden  change 
from  despair  to  transport. 

*  A  more  extended  notice  of  Pastorius'  life,  and 
the  settlement  of  Germantown,  was  given  by  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  article  in  a  number  of  papers 
last  year  contributed  to  the  Deutsche  Pionier,  a 
monthly  published  in  Cincinnati. 
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From  "Scattered  Seeds." 
JOHN    H.  REID. 

Died  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  4th  of 
3d  mo  ,  1872,  of  pulmonary  disease,  John  H. 
Reid  in  his  33d  year. 

'Tis  often  we  are  called  to  part  with  such 
who  seem  to  our  limited  vision  to  be  the  very 
ones  best  calculated  to  lead  into  the  true  path 
those  whose  footsteps  are  uncertain  and  whose 
faith  in  the  "  narrow  way''  needs  strengthen- 
ing for  life's  battle. 

John  Reid  was  born  in  Washington  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  9th  of  the  10th  mo.,  1«39.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  Reid,  who 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  within 
the  limits  of  Red  Stone  Quarterly  Meeting. 
His  ancestry  were  English,  his  father  having 
emigrated  to  Quebec  in  1819.  This  was  a 
time  when  the  British  government,  jealous 
of  America  as  a  rival  in  manufactures,  had 
passed  stringent  laws  forbidding  her  skilled 
laborers  emigrating  to  this  country.  He  and 
his  brothers  made  their  way  on  foot  to  Ver- 
mont, where  they  spent  the  winter  in  chop- 
ping wood,  which  must  have  been  hard  labor 
for  them,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  their 
work  of  silver-plating,  this  having  been  the 
family  trade  for  generations.  After  this  he 
made  his  way  to  a  settlement  of  Friends  in 
Western  Pa.,  where  he  might  have  been  said 
to  have  commenced  the  responsibilities  of 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  knowledge  and  rare 
natural  abilities,  and  was  thought  by  the  sim- 
ple backwoodsman  to  be  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing. Here  John  was  born,  and  amid  the 
igrand  scenery  of  the  place  his  childhood  years 
were  spent.  ^ 

Many  pleasing  incidents  are  treasured  of 
his  infantile  years.    Oae  of  these  was  the 
strong  attachment  of  a  dog  that  (when  a  small 
pup),  John  but  two  years  old  pushed  through 
the  railing  of  a  second  story   porch,  from 
which  fall  it  was  thought  it  would  be  killed  ; 
but  recoveriog,  ever  after  with  the  peculiarity 
of  the  canine  race,  watched  over  the  little  fel- 
low with  unwavering  fidelity.    If  John,  tired 
from  play,  would  fall  aleep,  Ceasar  grown 
large  and  strong,  would  curl  himself  around 
him,  and  no  harm  could  a(3proach  him  dur- 
ing his  slumbers.    ]n  1851  his  father  d>ed, 
and  then  hi^  struggle  in  life  commenced.  To 
aid  his  family,  he  had  charge  of  the  Friend's 
aieeting-house,  two  miles  distant,  where  he 
split  wood,  made  fires,  swept  and  dusted  it 
,wice  a  weet  f  )r  the  yearly  sura  of  $6.  Think 
)fthis,  children  of  luxury,  if  tempted  toraur- 
■aur  when  required  to  perform  little  services. 
Jlo  this  meeting  he  was  wont  to  walk  in  com- 
Ipany  with  his  sister,  and  to  one  little  occur 
I'ence  he  attributed  his  love  for  plainness  and 
Simplicity  in  apparel.    He  had  been  very 
Iknxious  to  possess  a  scarlet  ribbon  for  his 


straw  hat,  and  on  having  his  wish  gratified 
walked  proudly  to  meeting,  when  the  ends 
of  the  bright  satin  ribbon  fluttering  in  the 
wind  frightening  a  horse  that  was  passing,  so 
impressed  John  that  he  remarked  he' "  was 
done  with  red  ribbons,"  and  recurred  to  it  ia 
after  years  as  having  been  the  means  of  eflfect- 
ually  curing  him  of  vanity  as  regards  dress. 
He  possessed  a  great  desire  for  knowledge 
and  read  eagerly  every  book  that  came  within 
his  reach  ;  and  not  only  read  but  thought 
about  it,  and  if  he  found  it  did  not  come  up 
to  his  idea  of  truth  it  was  rejected ;  thus 
cultivating  his  reasoning  powers  early  in 
life. 

He  was  of  a  tender,  gentle  nature,  a"3d  had 
an  innate  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Recently, 
ia  speaking  of  those  western  homes,  he  said  it 
made  his  heart  ache  to  think  of  those  pioneer 
women.  The  men  had  their  outdoor  life 
where  beauty  was  around  them,  and  their 
frequent  gatherings  at  corn  huskings  and 
other  such  meetings  gave  them  a  little  social 
life  ;  but  the  women  had  little  to  soften  the 
coarseness  and  monotony  of  their  lives. 

A.S  is  too  frequently  the  case  when  the  head 
of  the  family  dies,  separation  follows,  and 
John  found  a  home  with  strangers.  In  1853 
he  came  to  reside  near  Philadalphia.  He 
was  fortunate  in  being  placed  with  those  who 
recoguizad  that  he  had  been  reared  by  a  ten- 
der mother,  and  cherished  by  the  warm  love 
of  sister  and  brothers,  and  though  work  was  his 
portifm  his  mind  had  some  opportunities  of 
developing  itself  But  the  life  of  a  farmer 
with  the  accompaoiment  of  slaughtering  ani- 
mals for  the  market  was  not  the  one  for  his 
gentle  spirit,  as  he  remarked  often,  "I  never 
could  (ndure  it  when  we  came  to  kill  the 
sheep;  they  offered  no  resistance  to  the  butch- 
er's k'  ife,  and  I  always  turned  from  the 
sight."  He  had  from  a  child  been  very  fond 
of  lambs,  and  when  occupied  as  a  teacher 
often  fondly  regarded  the  children  as '7aw6s," 
over  wh  m  he  must  watch  with  a  shepherd's 
care. 

In  his  seventeeth  year  he  went  to  learn  the 
business  of  a  plumber  in  West  Chester,  Pa., 
where,  from  the  exposure  of  out-door  work  in 
winter  he  took  a  heavy  cold,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  lay  fifteen  long,  weary  months, 
during  which  time  his  life  hung  on  a  very 
slender  thread.  He  was  then  well-prepared 
for  death,  and  said,  upon  looking  back  over 
his  early  days,  he  could  recollect  but  one  cir- 
cumstance for  which  he  would  like  to  make 
amends.  That  once  when  a  small  boy,  on  be- 
ing sent  for  shavings  to  a  neighboring  shop,  he 
brought  away  with  him  a  small  board,  which 
he  found  among  the  shavings,  and  he  had  nev- 
er felt  exactly  easy  about  it.  He  desired  that 
ten  cents  should  be  forwarded  to  the  o-vner  of 
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the  premises,  as  a  compensation,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  till  it  was  done.  Thus  we 
see  how  he  cultivated  and  kei)t  alive  a  ten- 
der conscience.  While  on  his  sick  bed  his 
mind  matured  and  his  religious  experiences 
dee])ened,  and  when  he  arose  from  it  he  felt 
that,  like  Hezekiah  of  old,  his  life  had  been 
spared  tor  perhaps  years  of  work  in  the 

Father's  vineyard. 

Teaching  school  seemed  to  offer  labor  more 
congenial,  and  to  this  he  applied  himself,  but 
as  he  was  in  a  measure  self-taught,  the  con- 
stant application  to  study  along  with  teach- 
ing was  too  great  a  tax  on  his  physical 
strength.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  it  and 
went  to  reside  in  Reading,  Pa.;  here  he 
entered  zealously  into  the  interests  of  the 
society  of  Friends  to  which  he  was  warmly 
attached.  The  first  First-day  school  had  a 
short  time  previous  to  this  been  established 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  and  John  entered  heartily 
into  the  work,  recognizing  the  fact  that  if  the 
Society  does  not  care  for  its  children,  they 
will  be  drawn  aside,  and  posterity  will  find 
them  allied  to  other  churches.  Here,  in  the 
old  log  meeting-house  in  1864,  he  first  yielded 
to  the  call  of  his  Master,  and  gave  utterance 
to  the  irapres5;ions  of  truth  upon  his  own 
mind.  Many  can  testify  to  the  comfort  re- 
ceived from  his  ministry,  given  as  it  was  in 
meekness  and  true  Christian  simplicity. 

To  his  exertions  mainly  the  present  meet- 
ing-house at  Reading  owes  it  existence,  and 
let  us  hope  that,  though  Friends  there  are 
few  in  numbers,  the  seed  of  truth  has  been 
sown  that  may  in  after  years  bring  forth 
fruit. 

In  1808  he  made  a  visit  to  England.  His 
enjoyment  of  this  visit,  and  the  knowledge  he 
acquired,  in  part  compensated  for  the  severe 
strain  upon  his  already  impaired  constitution 
The  climate,  together  with  the  constant  exer- 
tion he  made  in  visiting  Paris,  Scotland,  and 
other  places  in  the  short  period  of  three 
months  was  too  much  for  his  health.  After 
his  return  home  he  was  for  a  long  time,  as  he 
expressed  it,'"good  for  nothing."  The  state  of 
society  in  P^ngland,  particularly  the  Society  of 
Friends,  dwelt  heavily  upon  him.  He  felt 
the  influence  of  wealth  in  destroying  the 
primitive  faith  of  Quakerism,  and  gave  ex 
pression  to  his  impression.s  in  Bristol  whih 
there,  and  brought  home  with  him  a  feeling, 
that  ''ifhis  life  was  spared,  he  was  not  yet 
done  with  England." 

After  somewhat  recovering  his  strength  he 
made  a  visit  to  his  childhood  home,  thence  to 
Ohio,  where  he  attended  the  Yearly  meeting 
in  1869.  In  the  fall  of  '60  he  engaged  in 
teaching  school  in  Salem,  N.J;  his  health 
again  failing  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  he   made  warm 


friends,  and  the  true  simplicity  of  his  life  had 
its  effect  in  winning  souls  to  seek  the  true 
path.  It  might  truly  be  paid  that  the  one 
ruling  passion  of  his  life  was  his  love  for  chil- 
dren. In  the  fall  of  1870  he  again  engaged 
in  school  teaching  at  Friend's  High  school. 
West  Chester,  Pa.  Here  his  natural  abili- 
ties, and  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to 
others  what  he  knew  so  well,  t(^gether  with 
the  love  that  prompted  him  to  gather  the 
children,  at  once  insured  him  the  devoted  at- 
tention of  the  whole  school.  His  lightest 
word  was  felt  by  them  to  be  sufficient  law, 
and  he  ruled  by  the  powtr  of  a  love  seldom 
equalled. 

But,  too  soon  for  those  who  are  left  behind, 
was  he  again  prostrated,  and  for  three  months 
his  devoted  relatives  and  attached  friends 
anxiously  watched  the  flickering  flame  of  his 
waning  life. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  minister  to 
his  phys'cal  comforts  during  his  illness,  had  ' 
often  seasons  of  precious  communion  with  I  t 
him.    It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  yield  to  the 
call  to  go  up  higher,  for  he  often  said,  "he  s 
would  willingly  suffer  the  pains  of  the  natural  ii 
body  to  be  spared  to  work  for  the  children."  e 
His  eye  frequently  rested  on  a  pictured  group  t( 
of  them,  presented  to  him  during  his  illness,i  (i 
and  he  would  say,  "  there  is  a  good  character '  is 
in  every  boy  and  girl  there  if  it  can  only  be 
trained  aright"    He  was  particularly  desir-  d] 
ous  that  they  should  be  taught  correctly,  and  io 
not  crammed  with  false  ideas,  theological  or  ir 
otherwise.    "  I,"  he   said,  "  have  educated 
more  out  of  myself  the  last  three  years  than  rii 
was  instilled  into  me  in  ten,  and  I  am  thank-  lo 
ful.    Children  are  so  pure  that  I  have  no  oe 
doubt   they  often  pass  days  without  trans-  k 
gression,  and  if  they  could  only  be  taught  M 
that  there  is  nothing  but  sin  to  be  dreaded, 
that  aR  of  God's  laws  are  just  and  true  with  be 
no  exceptions,  and  if  we  violate  them  willfully  \^ 
or  ignorantly  the  penalty  will  come,  which!  jj. 
we  should  accept  without  murmuring."    His  big 
last  labor  of  love  was  to  address  to  his  pupils  \^<^ 
a  letter,  which  he  would  write  with  his  own  po 
hand  though  it  exhausted  his  strength.  In 
it  he  says  :  "As  my  time  seems  growing  short  to 
here,  and  I  shall  soon  be  near  the  great  white  ^ 
throne  of  my  God,  I  may  say  that  the  holiest  ,jy 
and  loveliest  thing  that  lean  conceive  of,  is  a 
soul  without  stain,  pure  before  God  ;  for  un- 
to  such,   beauties    are    made   known  that 
otherwise  cannot  be  comprehended.  The  love 
from  such  a  soul  can  never  die,  and  this  I  . 
feel  to  be  the  love  that  you  bear  to  me  and  I 
to  you  ;    I  shall  carry  it  hence  with   me.  daj 
for  it  came  from  God  and    will  return  to  'ion 
him.-'  ^ 

He  was  warmly  attached  to  Friends 
and  during  his  illness  expressed  a  fear  lesi 
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thej  should  lose  ground  and  not  be  first  in 
position  in  advocating  truth,  and  whfen 
queried  with,  as  to  what  matter,  if  truth  is 
advanced,  whether  by  Friends  or  not,  he  re- 
plied with  warmth,  "  Friends  need  not  fall 
behind  if  they  will  only  mind  the  light,  and 
not  lean  on  broken  reeds."  He  recognized 
plainly  our  three-fold  nature,  and  sympa- 
thized with  those  whose  time  had  to  be  so  cor.r 
stantly  occupied  in  providing  for  physical 
wants  as  to  leave  little  leisure  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  spiritual  part.  "  What  could  I 
have  to  take  with  me  to  the  spirit-world,  if 
I  had  not  somewhat  of  the  cultivation  that 
will  fit  me  for  more  perfect  enjoymtnt 
there." 

His  own  life  in  the  future  was  very  clear 
to  him.  "  Once,  years  ago,  I  went  with  Bun- 
yau  into  the  dark  valley,  but  now  [  know  not 
of  dark  rivers  or  bridge  of  sighs,"  adding 
"  some  of  our  religious  experiences  are  for 
ourselves  alone;  if  uttered  they  would  be  as 
'  pearls  before  swine,'  none  able  to  compre- 
hend them,' 

With  the  First-day  School  workers,*  he  is 
sorely  missed,  and  his  place  in  the  Bible  class, 
where  it  was  a  privilege  to  listen  to  his  clear 
explanations  of  Scripture  as  it  was  revealed 
to  him,  will  be  hard  to  fill,  yet  with  renewed 
diligence,  perhaps  they  too  will  be  nour- 
ished with  crumbs  from  the  Master's  table. 

Summed  up,  his  pure  life  and  living 
ministrations,  were  worthy  of  imitation  ;  his 
influence  for  the  advancement  of  goodness, 
tru.h  and  justice  was  powerful. 

Ah!  how  many  sweet  and  loving  memo- 
ries cluster  around,  as  we  recall  his  many  vir- 
tues, his  ready  adaptation  to  the  wants,  and  the 
needs  of  the  young,  his  instinctive  sympathy 
fc)r  the  suffering,  his  gentle  winning  manner, 
his  warm  affections  that  glowed  with  such 
fervor,  and  awakened  a  response  in  our 
hearts.  His  nature  was  fine  and  sensitive, 
keenly  alive  to  every  influence  ;  he  seemed 
scarcely  able  at  times  to  buflTet  with  the  rude 
blasts  of  the  world's  elements  but  faith  was 
his  anchor.  His  mental  and  intellectual 
powers  were  highly  cultivated  ;  a  close  stu- 
dent and  ripe  scholar,  he  was  an  ornament 
to  any  society.  In  his  spiritual  nature  there 
was  a  rich  mine  of  treasures,  that  gave  evi- 
dence he  drew  inspiration  from  the  inexhaust- 
ible fountain  of  light,  love  and  knowledge.  We 
who  were  privileged  to  listen  to  his  ministry, 
the  clear  illustration  of  his  views — his  earn- 


*He  was  superintendent  of  the  West  Chester  First- 
day  school.  Chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  First- 
day  School  Associaiion  having  charge  of  the  publica- 
tion of"  Scattered  Seeds,"  and  one  of  the  last  of  his 
visits  in  love  was  to  attend  a  conference  at  NdW- 
town,  Bucks  couaty,  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
promote  an  interest  in  the  First-day  School  caii?e. 


est  exhortation  to  come  away  from  all  creeds, 
forms  and  traditions,  depending  alone  upon 
the  Father's  teachings  in  the  secret  of  the 
soul,  can  testif}^  it  was  the  gospel  power. 
Although  we  feel  a  deep  void,  let  us  en- 
deavor to  suppress  all  selfish  sorrow  and  re- 
member he  is  now  freed  from  the  sufferings, 
the  trials  of  this  earth  life — gathered  into 
the  heavenly  garner,  fitted  and  prepared 
for  the  enjoyments  of  that  blessed  home, 
where  we  can  all  unite  with  Whittier  in 
saying  : 

"  Fold  him  oh  Father  in  thine  arms, 

And  let  him  henceforth  be 
A  messenger  of  love  between 

Our  human  hearts  and  Thee. 

Oh  let  his  mild  rebuking  stand, 

Between  us  and  the  wrong. 
And  his  dear  memory  serve  to  make 

Our  faith  in  goodness  strong." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


The  tender,  earnest,  seeking  spirit  which  I 
recognize  in  thee,  dear  — ,  my  very  heart 
leaps  joyfully  to  greet.  While  battling  with 
the  many  weaknesses  and  "  secret  enemies  of 
our  own  household,"  how  cheering  is  every 
ray  of  light  that  tells  of  a  victory  here,  or  a 
triumph  there,  that  is  bringing  us  "  nearer  our 
home."  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  thee  speak  of 
attending  the  mid-week  meetings;  there  is 
certainly  something  in  the  sacrifice  of  leaving 
our  worldly  cares,  and  sitting  down  in  an 
earnest,  silent  seeking  for  the  better  life, 
which  brings  a  rich  reward.  Many  of  our 
most  strengthening  and  baptizing  meetings 
are  on  Fourth-days,  where  our  world-hard- 
ened hearts  (at  whose  door  the  Divine  Spirit 
has  so  long  been  knocking  in  vain)  suddenly 
open,  and  the  Lord  of  life  comes  in  and 
sups  with  us  and  we  with  Him." 
I  am  thankful,  too,  to  hear  thee  speak  as 
thou  dost  of  dress,  and  grateful  that  a  word  ^ 
of  mine  has  been  blessed  to  strengthen  thee 
in  this  direction.  Oh,  how  impossible  it  is 
for  any  of  us  to  realize,  until  we  begin  to 
leave  oflT  our  trimmings  and  ornaments,  how 
much  the  vanity  which  purs  them  on,  stands 
in  the  way  of  our  better  life.  The  vessel 
that  is  full  can  hold  no  more,  and  while  our 
minds  are  occupied  so  much  of  the  time,  as 
they  must  be,  to  keep  up  with  changing 
fashions,  the  meek  and  lowly  spirit  of  the 
Master  finds  no  room  there.  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly advocate  the  uniform  of  Friends, 
but  that  simplicity  which  discards  panniers, 
double  skirts,  ruffles  and  tucks,  or  anything 
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not  needed  for  comfort.  Pardon,  but 
these  things  have  stood  so  many  years  in  my 
light,  that  I  feel  deeply,  since  my  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  see,  what  bitter  and  successful 
enemies  they  are  to  the  spiritual  growth,  that 
so  many  women  in  the  prime  of  their  lives 
should  be  slaves  to  fashion,  while  the  better 
and  immortal  part  is  left  to  starve  and  dwin- 
dle. .  .  .  My  heart  echoes  all  thou  sayst 
with  regard  to  T.  C.  T.  His  death  certainly 
is  a  great  loss  to  our  Society.  I  felt  his  spirit 
to  be  earnest,  sweet,  and  tender.  Blessed 
indeed  are  they  whose  spirits  have  been 
quickened  into  newness  of  life,  and  who  have 
heard  and  obeyed  the  Master's  summons,  "Go 
ye  into  my  vineyard  and  labor." 

The  deep  baptisms  of  such  can  be  known 
only  to  themselves  and  God,  but  the  "  crown 
of  life"  can  be  purchased  in  no  other  way 
than  by  being  faithful  unto  death."  Didst 
thou  ever  think  what  successful  and  accepta- 
ble laborers  in  the  vineyard  we  may  become, 
by  conscientiously  performing  all  the  little 
duties  which  lie  about  our  pathway  every  day, 
and  encouraging  those  around  us  to  do  right 
by  not  suspecting  them  of  wrong  ?  Evil  sus- 
picions are  a  sad  blight  upon  a  sensitive  na- 
ture, and  a  deadly  poison  to  the  soul  that 
begets  them  How  necessary  then  to  culti- 
vate that  sweet  charity  which  "  thinketh  no 
evil."  If  we  do  not  try  to  scatter  roses  along 
life's  pathway,  we  may  by  heedlessly  sowing 
thorns. 


 says  he  told  thee  that  I  had  a  pros- 
pect of  attending  your  coming  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. It  was  hardly  a  prospect,  only  a  very 
great  wish  to  do  so.  But  the  way  does  not 
seem  to  open  properly,  and  perhaps  the  hin- 
dering things  are  Divine  limitations.  I 
will  try  to  think  so,  and  be  resigned.  I  have 
passed  the  point  of  feeling  very  greatly  dis- 
appointed about  things,  for  I  have  so  often 
found  "  all  things  to  work  together  for  good," 
that  I  am  willing  to  put  the  reins  out  of  ray 
hands,  and  be  guided  by  indications. 

The  conclusion  of  thy  letter  was  beautiful 
and  touching.  It  seemed  to  bring  our  hea't 
into  the  same  sweet  spirit  under  which  it  was 
written,  inspiring  us,  although  sensible  we 
were  over-estimated,  to  endeavor  to  he 
what  thy  kind  heart  seemed  to  regard  us. 
The  most  perfect  human  heart,  being  con- 
scious how  far  its  actual  life  falls  short  of 
that  high  ideal  which  it  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, and  which,  in  its  humility,  it  hopes, 
though  unattainable  by  it,  may  in  some  way 
be  reached  by  more  favored  ones,  imputes  to 
them  the  perfections  of  its  highest  ideal,  in- 
stead of  those  of  humanity;  and  the  hum- 
bler, purer,  nobler  the  heart,  the  greater  is 


the  liability  of  undervaluing  itself,  and  over- 
estimating others.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the 
conclusion  of  thy  letter  is  very  strongly  cor- 
roborative. 

'Triend¥  in'tei7l][gmce^ 

PHILADELPHIA,   FOURTH  MONTH  13th,  1872. 

The  New  Evangelical  Alliance. — 
There  is  enough  religious  sentiment  in  the 
land  to  evangelize  the  whole  country.  But 
while  there  is  much  zeal  for  sect  and  church, 
and  great  efforts  for  the  promulgation  of 
peculiar  forms  and  equivocal  words,  earnest 
workers  fail  to  join  hand  to  hand  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  practical  righte- 
ousness. 

The  secular  press  is  searching  the  hidden 
places  of  immorality  as  with  a  lighted  candle, 
and  bringing  into  painful  notoriety  secret 
deviations,  and  those  who  desire  <o  imitate 
the  Divine  heart  have  a  wide  field  in  which 
to  prove  their  faith  by  their  works.  !Many 
are  engaged  in  lifting  up  those  who  have 
stumbled,  and  endeavoring  to  excite  in  them 
a  greater  feeling  of  self  appreciation  and  a 
stricter  observance  of  the  moral  law  ;  but  a 
more  combined  effort  of  all  seriously  minded 
persons,  would,  we  believe,  be  instrumental 
in  removing  many  of  the  temptations  which 
beset  the  unwary,  and  in  bringing  back  those 
who  have  wandered  from  the  right  path. 
This  is  the  kind  of  Christian  union  which 
would  benefit  the  world,  and  "  glorify  our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

In  the  language  of  J.  G.  Whittier,  the 
time  is  now,  "  we  trust,  near  at  hand,  when 
distracted  and  divided  Christendom  shall 
unite  in  a  new  Evangelical  union,  in  which 
orthodoxy  in  life  and  practice  shall  be  esti 
mated  above  orthodoxy  in  theory,"  and  mem- 
bers of  all  denominations  shall  "  forget  the 
poor  interests  of  self,  in  view  of  eternal  right 
and  universal  humanity."  Though  the  in- 
dividuals composing  such  an  association  may 
be  "  widely  apart  as  mere  theologians,"  yet 
the  harmonious  working  of  their  lives  and 
practice  will  attest  their  appreciation  of  the 
"  saving  truth,  that  love  to  God  and  His 
creation  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Divine  law." 
"  Christianity,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
'*  consists  rather  in  the  affections  than  the  in- 
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tellect;  it  is  a  life  rather  than  a  creed  ;  and 
they  who  diverge  the  widest  from  each  other 
in  speculation  upon  its  doctrines,  may,  after 
all,  be  found  working  side  by  side  on  the 
common  ground  of  its  practice."  We  would 
that  this  may  at  an  early  day  be  realized. 

The  Underground  Railroad,  by  Wil- 
liam Still,  has  been  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers. Porter  tfe  Coateji,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  book  is  composed  of  the  story  of  the 
escaped  fugitives — the  perils,  the  terrors  of 
pursuit  and  re-capture,  and  the  noble  Chris- 
tian labors  of  those  who  heard  in  their  own 
hearts  a  response  to  the  Divine  injunction 
which  has  resounded  through  the  long  ages, 
"  Loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
break  every  yoke." 

The  writer  mentions  that  he  has  confined 
himself  to  facts  coming  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  and  to  the  records  of  his  own 
preserving  ;  also,  that  he  is  conscious  of  the 
literary  imperfection  of  his  work.  But  we 
believe  the  reader  will  find  the  book  to  be 
of  such  great  interest,  that  any  deficiency  in 
elegance  of  style  will  not  be  severely  criti- 
cized. 


"  Tobacco  and  its  Effects." — We  would 
inform  our  friend  in  New  York,  w^ho  sent  us 
the  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  by  Henry  Gib- 
bons, M.  D.,  that  it  was  noticed  and  a  portion 
of  it  published  in  the  Intelligencer,  Twelfth 
mo.,  1868.  It  will  be  found  in  our  25th  vol- 
ume, page  664,  and  will  repay  the  reader  for 
.a  re-perusal.  In  this  treatise  the  author 
shows  conclusively  "  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  a  physical,  mental,  moral  and  social  evil." 

We  think  a  re-publication  of  the  essay 
and  a  general  circulation  of  it  among  all 
classes,  might  be  productive  of  good,  by 
awakening  thought  on  the  subject  and  dis- 
seminating truths  too  often  overlooked  or 
ignorantly  indulged  in  by  those  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  noxious  weed. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  will  be 
bund  in  this  num-ber. 


We  were  interested  in  the  information  for- 
warded by  "  C,"  but  think  there  would  be  a 
oropriety  in  delaying  its  publication  until 


after  the  action  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
when  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  from 
our  friend. 


DIED. 

GARY.— Suddenly  on  the  25th  of  2i  month,  1872, 
at  her  home  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Lydia,  wife  of 
Joseph  Gary,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age. 

"  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  ;  and  let  her 
own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 

GARTER. — Departed  this  life  in  sweet  and  calm 
composure,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
Joseph  Harlan,  near  Fallston,  Harford  County,  Md., 
on  the  evening  of  the  231  of  3d  month,  1872,  Han- 
nah G.  Carter,  widosv  of  the  late  Joel  Garter,  aged 
nearly  80  years  ;  a  member  of  Little  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting. 

BOGGS.— At  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  11th  of  Sec- 
ond  mo  ,  1872,  of  pleuro  pneumonia,  Ellis  Boggs, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  ago,  a  member  of  Haddon- 
field  Monthly  Meetiog,  N.  J. 

EERGUSON.— On  the  3d  of  Third  mo  ,  1872,  Ann 
Ferguson,  aged  69  years  ;  a  consistent  membsr  of 
the  Montli^y  Meeting  of  Medford,  N  J. 

BROWN.— At  his  residence,  Millbrook,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  of  4th  mo.,  1872,  Samuel  H. 
Brown,  son  of  Samuel  and  Rachel  H.  Brown,  in  his 
30th  year.  He  was  a  member  of  Nine  Partners 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  much  esteemed  for  his  modest 
worth  and  exemplary  walk  through  life. 


"the  MANCHESTER  FRIESD." 

This  new  p  sper  is  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of 
liberal  views  and  the  free  iaterchauge  and  expres- 
sion of  thought  on  religious  subjects.  Arr-mgements 
have  been  made  by  the  undersigned  to  furnish  the 
Manchesler  Fr.'end  to  subscribers  in  the  United 
States  at  one  dollar  a  year,  postage  paid.  All  wish- 
ing to  subscribe  may  communicate  with  him.  Ad- 
dress No.  26  N.  7th  St.,  Phila. 

Thomas  H.  Speakman,  Agent, 


friends'  publication  association. 
Ex  cutive   Committee  will   m^et  on  Sixth  day 
afternoon.   Fourth  mo.  19th,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  room  at  Race  street. 

Wm.  M.  Levick,  Clerk, 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  committee  of  Philadelphia'  Quarterly  Meeting 
will  meet  at  Race  street  on  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
19th  inst.,  at  4  oclock.  Wm.  Eyre, 

Clerk. 


first-day  school. 
The  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools  with- 
in Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  will  be  held  at 
Norristown  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  on  Seventh-day 
next,  20th  inst.,  at  10}  o'clock.  All  interested  are 
invited.  Excursion  ticket',  gooi  from  Seventh  to 
Second-day,  60  cents. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  |  ^^^^^^^ 
Emma  Worrell,  ) 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  9  A.^M. 
same  day.  Deb  jrah  Comly,  Clerk, 


The  serene,  silent  beauty  of  a  holy  life  is 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  might  of  the  spirit  of  Gad. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN  COUN- 
TRY IN  1820-21. 
BY  AMOS  PEASLEE. 
(Concluded  from  papo  70.) 

Seventh-day  we  attended  Fairfield  I\ronthly 
Meeting,  where  Truth  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
First-day  at  Lead  Creek,  and  visited  several 
families  in  the  afternoon,  to  our  satisfaction, 
and  lodged  at  our  friend  AVnn.  A'gis',  with 
whose  dear  family  we  were  favored  to  break 
a  crumb  of  heavenly  bread,  and  our  parting 
was  in  warm  afftction.  Second-day  at  Wal- 
nut Creek,  had  a  meeting  with  a  lew  Friends 
and  others,  where  ability  was  graciously  af- 
forded to  open  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to 
my  own  humbling  admiration  ;  may  all  the 
glory  be  given  to  God  alone,  for  we  have 
no  might  of  our  own.  Third-day  at  Dryrun, 
thence  to  Zanesville  ;  had  a  meeting  with  a 
few  Friends  and  others,  hut  Truth  seemed  at 
a  low  ebb  among  them,  the  blessed  cause 
being  marred  by  the  love  of  this  present 
world.  Sixth  and  Seventh-days  arrived 
within  the  limits  of  the  Ridge  Meeting,  at- 
tending it  on  First-day,  Somerset  on  Second- 
day,  Third-day  Captuna,  on  Fourth-day  at 
Stillwater,  all  of  them  open  and  good  meet- 
ings, but  more  especially  that  at  Stillwater, 
where  the  daily  dying,  as  the  apostle  ex- 
perienced, was  held  forth  and  opened  as  es 
sentially  necessary  to  a  daily  rising  in  new- 
ness of  life  ;  the  book  of  life  being  through 
mercy  reuewedly  opened.  Lodged  at  Caleb 
Engles',  with  whose  dear  family  and  others 
we  were  favored  to  break  a  crumb  of  heaven- 
ly bread  in  a  heart-tendering  opportunity. 
Fourth-day  at  Goshen  ;  Fifth-day  at  Plain- 
field  ;  Sixth-day,  Flushing,  the  blessed  Truth 
furnishing  with  ability  to  labor  from  day  to 
day,  to  my  own  humbling  admiration. 
Lodged  at  Issachar  Foulk's,  with  whose  pre- 
cious wife  and  children  we  were  mutually 
comforted.  First-day  at  St.  Clairsville. 
Went  home  with  our  friend  Jacob  Branson, 
he  having  been  several  days  very  acceptably 
with  us.  Second-day  at  Guernsey,  where  I 
was  concerned  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  true 
Christianity,  describing  the  true  Christian, 
who  must  be  Christ-like,  having  learned  of 
Him  who  said,  "  Come  learn  of  me,  for  lam 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  to  your  souls."  Christ,  the  good  spirit, 
living  in  him,  bringing  forth  the  same 
heavenly  tempers  and  Godlike  disposition 
that  was  figuratively  described  by  the  Lamb 
and  the  dove,  Jesus  Christ,  was  our  pattern, 
being  pure,  holy,  harmless,  undefiied  and 
separate  from  sinners.  Third-day  at  West 
Chester.  Fourth-day  we  attended  Freeport 
Meeting.  It  was  a  time  of  refreshment  that 
came  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Lodged 
at  Israel  Wilson's.  Fifth-day  at  Brushy  Fork 


we  had  a  meeting  with  a  few  Friends  and 
others  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists, and  the  gh)rious  light  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  was  such  that  it  broke  forth  in  meridi- 
an brightness  ;  expanding  our  views  in  a  real- 
izing senf^^e  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  or 
heavenly  dominion  of  C'hrist  in  the  heart  of 
man.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  the  spiritual  eye  was 
opened  to  look  beyond  all  the  types,  figures 
and  shadows  of  the  good  things  to  come  ; 
the  holding  the  outward  ordinances  as  a  rep- 
resentation or  outward  pattern  of  the  things  in 
the  heavens,  or  in  the  gospel  church,  but  not 
being  the  things  themselves.  Therefore  they 
are  not  meat  for  the  new  born  babe  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  when  he  the  blessed  Im- 
manuel  (which  is  God  present  with  us,)  min- 
isters food  convenient  to  the  present  state  of 
the  immortal  soul.  He  gives  the  bread  of 
life  to  the  hungry  and  the  new  wine  of  his 
kingdom  to  the  soul  that  is  ready  to  faint, 
and  opens  the  fountain  of  his  atoning  blood, 
that  the  humbled  soul  may  wash  its  robes 
and  make  them  white.  May  the  Lord  seal 
instruction,  to  whom  be  all  the  glory,  for  we 
have  no  power,  wisdom,  or  might  of  our  own 
to  open  Divine  things.  Attended  a  meeting 
at  West  Grove  on  Sixth-day,  and  lodged  at 
Samuel  Barber's,  our  friend  Jacob  Branson 
and  several  others  from  Brushy  Fork  being 
with  us.  We,  together  with  the  dear  family, 
falling  into  the  quiet,  were  nearly  all  of  us 
gathered  with  one  accord  in  one  place,  which 
was  indeed,  I  thought,  a  heavenly  place  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  our  parting  was  in  that 
feeling  that  has  no  fellow.  Seventh-day  at 
Harrisville,  where  the  glorious  mystery  of 
the  new  creation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  or 
the  mountain  of  his  holiness  where  there  is 
nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy,  was  opened  and 
explained  to  the  people.  First-day  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  The  meeting  was  large  and  mer- 
cifully owned  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church.  Second-day  we  attended  Smithfield 
]\Ionthly  Meeting,  where  ability  was  given  to 
search  the  camp  of  our  Israel,  and  the  living 
were  encouraged  to  a  more  assiduous  labor 
for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the  holy  order 
of  tho  church  or  household  of  faith.  Third- 
day  at  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  In 
the  early  part  I  felt  my  own  weakness  and 
utter  inability  for  any  good  word  or  work. 
Then  were  my  feelings  comparable  to  water 
for  weakness,  and  I  was  filled  therewith  to 
the  brim.  But  as  I  was  resigned  to  become 
a  fool  for  Christ's  sake,  that  is,  that  I  might 
be  favored  with  His  wisdom,  I  lelt  that 
power  that  converted  the  water  into  wine  at 
the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  sir  -ngth- 
ening  my  mind  in  believing  that  my  state  at 
that  time  was  comparable  to  the  water-pots 
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being  filled  with  water,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  miraculous  power  to  act.  As  my  mind 
was  reduced  to  a  state  resembling  the  water, 
the  heavenly  power  of  Christ  sprang  up  in 
ray  soul,  converting  my  weakness  into 
strength,  my  deep  suffering  into  a  renewed 
spring  of  heavenly  joy,  and  it  was  a  time  of 
refreshing  that  came  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  On  Fourth-day  we  attended  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting.  The  blessed  Truth 
beingf  near,  furnished  renev\'ed  ability  to 
search  the  camp  and  to  ministor  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  several  clas^^es  composing  the 
militant  church,  and  to  my  humbling  admira- 
tinn,  the  Book  of  Life  was  so  opened  that  the  j 
spirit  and  power  of  an  endless  life  reigned  ^ 
overall.  Fifth-day  we,  with  several  of  our, 
dear  friends  crossed  the  Ohio  River  and  had  ] 
a  meeting  in  Wheeling,  where  we  met  many 
among  the  different  denomination  of  Chris- 
tian professors  ;  and  I  was  concerned  to  call 
upon  them  to  examine  their  faith  by  its  fruits, 
whether  its  effects  were  to  produce  the  new 
creation  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  by  which 
sin  was  destroyed  and  there  was  brought 
forth  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth 
wherein  dwells  righteousness."  ' 
Here  the  account  closes,  and  this  was  prob- 
ably the  last  meeting  attended  while  on  this 
visit. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencpr. 
"  WHAT  IS    THE    REMEDY  ?" 

Thus  queries  a  correspondent  in  a  recent 
issue  of  this  paper.  He  deplores  the  politi- 
cal and  social  immorality"  in  this  country, 
and  contrasting  these  with  our  material 
wealth  and  resources,  in  all  earnestness  of 
spirit,  asks,  what  is  the  remedy?  and  a  very 
supgestive,  important  question  it  is. 

The  writer  cannot  hope  to  answer  this  inqui- 
ry satisfactorily,  but  the  thoughts  it  has  awak- 
ened seemed  to  him  appropriate  for  the  Intelli- 
gencer, He  endeavors  to  "  look  on  the  bright 
side"  always,  and  despite  our  present  political 
and  social  status,  he  yet  clings  to  the  faith 
that  the  world  as  a  whole  grows  better 
as  it  waxes  older,  and  that  we  as  a  people  are, 
in  character,  quite  up  to  the  average  standard. 
The  pure  stream  of  Christianity  yet  rolls  on, 
and,  although  occasional  obstructions  may 
seem  to  check  its  majestic  flow,  in  ?'ea/%  these 
are  often  instrumental  in  opening  new  chan- 
nels, whereby  unfruitful  soil  becomes  en- 
riched. To  think  otherwis  ,  in  his  view,  would 
be  to  dethrone  the  Beneficent  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  and  to  set  at  naught  His  plans  for 
the  education  and  salvation  of  souls.  An 
intelligent  being  does  nothing  withou  .a  pur- 
pose, and  if  '  God  is  Love,'  his  purposes  must 
harmonize  with  Hi?  character. 

Created  as  we  are  in  the  Divine  image,  it 


becomes  our  privilege,  if  we  will,  to  trace  the 
evidences  of  His  wisdom  and  love  in  the 
government  of  all  the  races  of  men  ;  to  see 
that,  as  progressive  ages  have  rolled  over  the 
world,  there  has  been  developed  more  of  good 
than  of  evil.  True,  the  finite  cannot  fathom  the 
inrinite,  but  investigators  in  this  field  of 
inquiry  have  discovered  the  Divine  super- 
scription in  even  the  rudest  religions  of 
earth,  thus  demonstrating  the  sure  guidance 
of  humanity  through  all  time.  But  this  pro- 
cess of  development  is  intermitted  by  relapses 
more  or  less  frequent.  History  certifies  us, 
that  "a  steady  Sidv  ah  cement  in  religion  and 
morals"  is  not  the  law  of  human  progress. 
Generations,  as  well  as  individuals,  miss  the 
road  sometimes,  and  because  of  the  suffering 
which  ensues,  experience  is  gained  and 
strength  received,  for  renewed  effort.  The 
"exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  is  truly  known 
but  by  the  sinner,  who  alone  can  feel  the 
blessedness  of  salvation  from  it.  He  under- 
stands the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Thine  own 
wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and  thy  back- 
slidings  shall  reprove  thee,"  but  how  com- 
forting is  the  assurance  given,  that  "  where 
sin  abounds,  there  grace  much  more  abounds." 
If  this  confidence  in  the  rule  of  a  righteous 
God  isoiirs,  we  need  never  despair.  As  such  a 
faith  deepens  it  will  stimulate  us  to  enlist  as 
co-workers  with  Him,  for  the  spread  of  His 
truth  and  love  in  the  earth, — for  human 
instrumentality  is  made  available  to  this  end. 

When  all  like  sheep  had  gone  astray," 
when  "  men  were  dead  in  trespass  and  sin," 
the  "  well-Beloved  Son"  was  sent  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost,  to  bring  "life  and  immortality 
to  light,"  and  ultimatdy  to  draw  all  men 
unto  himself.  The  so-called  'dark  ages' 
preceded,  and  made  more  glorious,  the  refor- 
mation of  Luther  ;  and  still  later,  when  Pro- 
testantism had  nearly  lapsed  into  the  bon- 
dage of  Romanism,  Fox  was  raised  to  call 
away  from  outward  forms  to  spiritual  veri- 
ties ;  and  again,  when  professedly  religious 
teaching  had  degenerated  into  wrathful  de- 
nunciation of  the  sinner,  Murray  landed  on 
our  shores  as  the  evangelist  of  God's  redeem- 
ing love.  Because  of  religious  persecution  in 
Europe,  the  then  wilderness  of  America  be- 
came the  home  of  religious  liberty.  And  no 
less  in  our  day  do  we  see  that  "  there's  a  Di- 
vinity that  shapes  our  ends."  Russia  has 
emancipated  her  serfs,  and  America  her 
slaves.  France  has  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
despotism,  the  foundations  of  a  free  republic. 
German  liberalism,  has  broadened  the  chan- 
nels of  religious  thought,  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. England  is  agitating  the  question 
of  Church  dig-establishment,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  artificial  social  distinctions.  Japan  is 
opening  her  gates  to  foreign  traffic,  thus  pre- 
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paring  the  way  for  Christian  civilization. 
International  difierences  are  being  adjusted 
by  arbitration.  Woman  is  asserting  her 
true  position,  and  her  claims  are  being  rec- 
ognized. 

Surely  these  are  hopeful  signs,  clearly  re- 
vealing the  hand  of  the  Lord,  guiding  the 
nations  through  varied  experiences  towards 
the  promised  goal.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  sup- 
pose that  we  as  a  people  are  deserted.  The  sig- 
nal growth  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country,  even  in  the  childhood  of  its  exist- 
ence, is  the  marvel  of  the  world  ;  bur,  as  has 
been  said,  reverses  must  needs  come — nights 
of  gloom  must  alternate  with  days  of  sun- 
shine. Because  of  this  unalterable  law.  shall 
we  let  go  our  faith  in  the  overruling  Provi- 
dence of  God  ?  Be  it  ours  rather,  when  the 
light  is  hidden,  and  the  way  is  closed  before 
us,  to  remember  that  "  th.e  darkest  hour  is 
just  before  tlie  dawn,"  and  resignedly  to  wait 
for  the  coming  morning.  Through  such  a 
season  we  have  just  passed.  Our  late  civil 
war,  while  it  destroyed  slavery,  created  ex- 
travagance, the  outgrowth  of  an  inflated  cur- 
rency. Political  and  social  immorality  may 
be  traced  to  this  extravagance.  We  are  told 
that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil," and  as  its  corrective,  ihe  covetous  find, 
"  they  have  erred  from  tJie  faith,  and  pierced 
themr^elves  through  with  many  sorrows."  But 
after  all,  our  social  evils  are  less  prominent 
than  those  the  world  has  known,  and  in  the  old- 
en time,  there  was  "spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places,"  more  glaring  than  the  venality  of 
politicians  in  these  days.  Grateful  as  we  are 
for  these  evidences  of  improvement,  with  no 
less  thankfulness  we  hail  the  efl'brts  being 
made  to  correct  our  own  short  comings.  There 
is  a  spirit  abroad  which  loudly  protests 
against  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
public  or  ;)rivate,  and  on  every  side  earnest 
patriotic  men  are  declaiming:  against  political 
corruption.  Reform  associations  are  being 
organized,  with  a  view  to  insure  honesty  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  by  the 
punishment  of  unfaithful  oflicials. 

The  writer  has  not  lost  his  faith  in  human 
nature.  It  is  not  fssrntially  corrupt,  and  as 
the  handiwork  of  God,  is  worthy  our  respect 
and  reverence.  Tiie  froth  on  the  surface  of 
our  social  and  political  life  betokens  an  un- 
der current  of  moral  power.  Not  all  nolitic- 
ians,  nor  yet  all  judges,  are  corrupt.  Not  all 
juries  can  be  bought,  nor  do  all  merchants 
deceive.  There  are  enough  righteous  men 
amongst  us  to  save  the  nation.  Indeed  when 
we  estimate  the  large  influx  annually  to  our 
shores  of  uneducated  foreigners,  and  add  to 
this  the  demoralization  consequent  upon  war, 
the  wonder  is  that  our  national  character  has 
not  suffered  more.    In  view  of  the  fact,  also, 


that  a  century  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  but  as 
a  day  in  the  life  of  a  man,  there  is  much  in 
our  brief  history  to  be  thankful  for. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  our  daily 
papers  is  worthy  of  a  place  here,  as  bearing 
upon  the  topic  under  consideration  : 

"  Nothing  is  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  true  religion  than  a  deppondt-nt  habit  of  mind. 
It  is  e:^sentially  distrust,  and  none  who  have  a  vi- 
tal and  realizing  s^-iise  of  the  pt^rfeot  wisdom  and 
goodness  that  upholds  and  guides  the  Universe, 
will  continue  to  bend  b-^iieath  a  load  of  fear,  appre- 
hension and  sadness.  Where  the  trust  and  faith,  so 
of.'en  fluently  expressed,  is  deeply  experienced  in 
the  heart,  it  will  firive  out  the  darkness  of  gloom 
with  its  own  bright  sunhin»,  the  blessings  of  life 
will  be  gratefully  accepted,  gladly  enjoyed,  and  pa- 
tiently resigned,  and  its  woes  will  only  be  contem- 
plated sufficientlv  to  ronse  all  the  energies  of  mind 
and  body  to  work  for  their  alleviation." 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  Christian  work, 
with  unwavering  trust  in  God.  Every  con- 
scientious endeavor,  however  feeble,  is  pro- 
ductive of  good  to  the  individual  if  to  no  one 
else  ;  but  the  aggregation  of  such  labor,  in 
any  given  direction,  becomes  an  immensa 
power.  Each  man  is  a  leader  in  his  sphere, 
and  should  act  under  the  responsibility  thus 
created,  according  to  the  light  furnished  him. 
By  such  a  course,  others  will  be  stimulated 
to  increased  exertion,  and  the  world  will  be 
blessed.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  move- 
ments now  in  progress  amongst  us  for  the 
purification  of  our  political  system  will, by  their 
effectiveness,  ere  long  make  it  unnecessary  for 
our  brother  to  ask,  "  What  is  the  remedy  ?" 

4th  mo.,  1872.  Caritas. 

^^clected  for  Friends'  Jntelligciii  or. 
RESTINC;  IN  GOD. 

"  Since  thy  Father's  arm  su-taios  thee, 

Peaceful  be  ; 
When  a  chasten'ng  hand  rnstraics  thee, 

It  is  He  : 

Know  His  love  in  full  completeness 
Fills  th'^  measure  of  thy  weakness  ; 
If  He  wound  thy  spirit  sore, 
Trust  him  more. 

Without  murmur,  uncomplaiuiiig, 

In  his  hand 
Lay  what^-ver  things  thou  canst  not 

Understand  ; 
Though  the  world  thy  folly  spurneth, 
From  thy  faith  in  pity  turneth, 
Peace  thy  inmost  soul  shall  fill, 

Lying  still. 

Like  an  infant,  if  thou  thinkest 

Tliou  crtust  stand, 
Childlike,  proudly  pushing  back 

The  oflf-red  hand. 
Courage  soon  will  chang-)  to  fear. 
Strength  doth  feebleness  appear, 
In  His  love  if  tiiou  abide, 

He  will  guide. 

Fearest,  sometimes,  that  thy  Father 

Hath  forgot  ? 
When  the  clouds  around  thee  gather. 
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Doubt  Hiin  not. 
Always  hath  the  daylight  broken — 
Always  hath  He  comfort  spoken- 
Better  bath  He  been  for  years 

Than  thy  fears. 

Therefore,  whatsoe'er  betideth, 

Night  or  day, 
Know  His  love  for  thee  provideth 

Good  alway. 
Crown  of  sorrow  gladly  take, 
Grateful  wear  it  for  His  sake, 
Sweetly  bending  to  His  will, 

Lying  still. 

To  His  own  thy  Saviour  giveth 

Daily  strength  ; 
To  each  troubled  soul  that  liveth, 

Peace  at  length. 
Weakest  lambs  have  largest  share 
Of  this  tender  Shepherd's  care  ; 
Ask  Him  not  then  when  ?  or  how  ? 

Only  bow.  ' 

OUR  REFUGE. 
Though  darkness  gather  round  our  path, 

And  angry  clouds  the  sky  deform, 
Yet  doubt  not,  in  its  fiercest  wrath 

God  sits  serene  above  ihe  storm. 

We  suffer,  but  He  knows  it  all, — 

Our  fears,  anxieties  and  pain  ; 
And  Love,  that  notes  the  sparrow's  fall. 

No  trial  sends  to  us  in  vain. 

He  hears  and  heeds  our  feeblest  cries, 
And  knows  what  lot  for  us  is  best  ; 

In  what  He  gives  and  what  denies, 
His  care  alike  is  manifest. 

We  choose,  and  he  annuls  our  choice, 
BecausH  his  eye  discerns  the  end  ; 

And  if  he  chide,  'tis  with  the  voice. 
The  tender  accents  of  a  friend. 

Then  let  us  trust  Him  and  obey 
Through  all  life's  trials  yet  to  come  ; 

Better  than  we  He  knows  the  way 
That  lersds  the  pilgrim  to  his  home.  ' 
—  Wm^  H.  Burleiyh. 

Extracts  from  "Tobacco"'  and  its  Effects. 
BY  HENRY  GIBBONS,  M.  D. 

The  use  of  tobacco  tends  to  vitiate  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  to  create  unnatural  and 
morbid  thirst,  which  craves  some  other  means 
of  gratification  than  the  pure  and  wholesome 
beverage  provided  by  the  Creator.  In  this 
way  it  leads  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  and 
becomes  a  stepping-stone  to  intemperance. 

It  has  been  contended  that  tobacco  is  in 
some  degree  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  and  tends 
to  protect  from  intemperate  drinking.  But 
such  is  not  the  experience  of  mankind.  Bad 
habits  do  not  go  singly  ;  they  are  gregarious. 
One  brings  another  of  its  kind.  The  man 
who  loses  his  self-control  in  one  respect  is  less 
his  own  master  in  everything.  There  is  no 
slavery  more  relentless  than  that  of  tobacco 
— no  chain  harder  to  break.  Even  the  appe- 
tite of  the  drunkard  is  often  more  easily  over- 
come. 

Besides,  tobacco  leads   away  from  good 


company,  and  into  bad  company.  From  the 
family  circle  and  from  the  society  of  virtuous 
females  it  is  often  excluded  :  from  corrupt 
society  never.          *  *  ^  * 

*  But  why  need  we  argue  against 
the  propriety  or  morality  of  the  practice? 
Do  not  its  victims  themselves  almost  invaria- 
bly condemn  it,  and  wish  that  they  had  never 
become  its  slaves,  and  that  they  had  strength 
to  break  their  chains?  The  father  who  should 
train  his  children  to  chewing  or  smoking 
would  be  considered  a  monster.  And  yet 
every  parent  who  indulges  in  tobacco  is  guil- 
ty of  that  sin.  Let  him  preach  as  he  may, 
his  example  is  infectious,  and  more  powerful 
than  his  precept. 

Great  is  the  responsibility  of  every  man 
and  every  woman  in  regard  to  the  rising 
generation.  Through  the  faculty  of  imita- 
tion which  is  implanted  in  human  nature  by 
the  Creator  for  wise  and  useful  ends,  children 
are  drawn  toward  their  seniors  by  invisible 
cords,  with  force  that  they  cannot  easily  with- 
stand. What  they  see  us  do  they  are  in- 
clined to  do;  and  we  are  under  the  most  sol- 
emn obligation  as  Christians  and  as  moral- 
ists to  set  before  them  an  example  which  they 
can  follow  with  safety.  In  this  point  of  view, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  parent  who,  by  his 
example,  lures  his  offspring  into  the  snare  of 
evil  habit?  or  of  the  professing  Christian  or 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  is  seen  walk- 
ing in  the  street  or  stepping  from  a  saloon 
puffing  his  cigar  ?  What  respect  has  such  an 
individual  for  that  cardinal  law  of  Christi- 
anity which  requires  him  to  do  nothing  that 
shall  cause  a  brother  to  stumble.^ 

That  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  religious  teach- 
ers, and  of  every  person  who  acknowledges 
the  obligations  of  religion,  to  shun  ail  con- 
duct which  will  weaken  their  influence  for 
good  and  bring  reproach  on  their  profession 
— to  avoid  all  example  which  will  lead  the 
s'.eps  of  youth  into  the  path  of  error  and 
vice — cannot  be  called  in  question.  The 
apostolic  law,  which  will  forever  stand  as  a 
test  of  Christian  practice,  even  forbids  the 
use  of  "meat"  with  which  custom  had  asso- 
ciated anything  detrimental  to  truth  or  good 
morals,  if  the  use  of  it  cause  a  brother  to 
stumble  or  to  go  astray.  How  much  more 
imperative  is  the  obligation  to  abstain  from  a 
baneful  superfluity  ! — baneful  to  one's  self 
and  baneful  to  others ! 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who  min- 
gle the  indulgence  with  the  exercises  of  pub- 
lic worship?  When  Frederick  the  Great,  at 
the  coronation  of  his  mother  as  Queen  of 
Prussia,  saw  her,  during  the  ceremony,  watch 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  he 
sent  a  gentleman  to  remind  her  of  her  place 
and  rank.    The  King  had  an  inward  sense 
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that  the  act  was  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
and  siolemiiity  of  the  occasion.  Is  a  merely 
human  ceremony  worthy  of  greater  rever- 
ence than  the  public  worship  of  Almighty 
God? 

If  bad  habits  are  gregarious,  so  are  good 
habits.  Cliildren  trained  in  a  positive  aver- 
sion to  any  evil  practice  are  likely  to  shun 
other  evil  practices.  Public  sentiment  has 
associated  tobacco  with  strong  drink  and  pro- 
fanity; and  the  educators  of  children  wisely 
seek  to  implant  in  the  tender  conscience  a 
virtuous  and  active  hostility  to  this  tripple 
alliance  of  vice.  There  is  sound  philosophy 
in  this  ;  fur  it  is  as  easy  to  guard  against  all 
as  against  one.  With  such  training,  youth 
are  not  only  fortified  against  the  enemy  for 
their  own  good,  but  they  are  armed  for  war- 
fare against  evil  in  other  shapes,  and  quali- 
fied in  a  degree  to  become  soldiers  in  the 
great  army  of  Christian  reform.  The  hope 
of  a  fallen  world  is  in  just  such  an  education 
for  the  entire  coming  generation. 

On  the  same  principle,  men  who  have  fallen 
into  vicious  habics  can  scarcely  mend  in  one 
respect  v;ithout  advancing  toward  a  general 
reformation.  No  matter  where  they  begin, 
the  first  lesson  of  self-control  invites  to  fur- 
ther effort;  the  first  triumph  over  themselves 
invites  to  other  victories.  AVe  see  it  illus- 
trated by  inebriates  who  take  the  pledge  of 
temperance  with  no  other  than  a  selfish  aim, 
and  with  no  design  to  mend  in  other  ways. 
But  no  sooner  have  they  mastered  one  vice, 
and  broken  the  chain  of  one  hahit,  than  they 
feel  impelled  to  go  farther;  and  with  more 
of  the  spirit  of  God  working  in  them  than 
they  may  be  conscious  of,  they  proceed  to 
cast  off  the  slavery  of  tobacco,  and  to  free 
themselves  from  the  habit  of  profanity.  And 
so,  having  entered  the  straight  way,  they 
march  onward  in  light  and  in  joy.  By  being 
faithful  in  little  things  they  become  rulers 
over  more. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  appetite  for 
tobacco  is  entirely  sensual  and  animal  ;  that 
it  is  associated  with  the  lowest  grade  of  hu- 
man influences  ;  that  it  pertains  to  no  endow- 
ment which  man  possesses  in  distinction  from 
the  beast.  Therefore  it  cultivates  and  strength- 
ens the  animal  nature  at  the  expense  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral.  Its  tendency  is  to 
degrade  the  higher  qualities  of  our  being. 

Man's  appetites  and  propensities  are  good 
in  themselves,  and  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  growth  of  the  body.  As  servants  they 
are  in  their  place,  but  their  raa-tery  is  sin. 
The  laws  of  health  and  the  laws  of  Chri>-tian 
morality  correspr)nd  in  demanding  that  they 
be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  rational  and 
spiritual  faculties.  He  who  permits  their 
control  not  only  lowers  the  dignity  of  his 


nature  as  a  rational  being,  but  rebels  against 
the  discipline  of  the  school  of  Christ.  The 
slave  of  appetite  cannot  be  a  Christian. 

Persons  often  cajole  themselves  with  the 
notion  that  moderate  indulgence  is  safe,  at 
least  /or  them ;  that  they  are  their  own  mas- 
ters ;  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
slaves  to  appetite  or  habit.  But  they  have 
no  right  to  tamper  with  evil,  and  to  enter 
into  terapta^^^ion.  Even  admitting  that  there 
is  no  danger  to  themselves,  they  break  the 
law  in  becoming  stumbling-blocks  to  others. 
Let  them  reflect  that  no  vicious  habit  is  so 
easily  propagated  as  the  use  of  tobacco  ;  that 
it  takes  root  among  youth  almost  invariably 
from  the  example  of  their  seniors;  that  they 
cannot  indulge  without  ensnaring  and  i  oison- 
ing  their  own  or  their  neighbor's  children. 

*  *  ^  * 

The  pecuniary  cost  of  the  indulgence  in- 
volves no  small  amount  of  social  and  moral 
evil.  When  we  consider  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  tobacco  consumed  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  fact  that  the  tax  on  it  forms 
a  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  some  Euro- 
pean states — and  when  we  reflect  that  a  large 
share  of  this  enormous  expenditures  falls  on 
the  laboring  classes,  who,  at  best,  earn  a  slen- 
der support  for  their  families — the  social  dis- 
comfort which  must  be  engendered  by  so  great 
a  drain  becomes  painfully  apparent.  Alas  ! 
how  many  women  toil  and  drudge  like 
beasts  that  their  husbands  may  enjoy 
this  luxury  I  How  many  children  shiver 
and  crart'l  in  the  dust  to  supply  their  father 
with  the  indispensable  indulgence!  And 
how  small  the  number  of  meu  who  appear 
to  possess  the  power,  even  if  they  have  the 
will,  to  deny  themselves  the  gratification  for 
the  good  of  their  families  ! 

Writers  are  wont  to  dwell  with  enthusiasm 
on  the  merits  of  tobacco  as  a  luxury  to  the 
poor.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  hus- 
band and  father  is  usually  the  only  one  of 
the  family  who  partakes  of  the  luxury.  The 
wife  and  mother,  on  whom  mainly  rests  the 
burden  of  the  family,  pursues  her  round  of 
toil  and  drudgery  by  day,  and  of  care  and 
watching  by  night.  For  her  there  is  no  lux- 
ury. That  is  monopolized  by  the  strong  man 
who  spends  the  day  in  healthful  and  not  ex- 
hausting labor,  and  the  night  in  unbroken 
slumber!  Penury  and  privation  may  pinch 
the  household,  and  it  is  all  to  be  relieved, 
forsooth,  by  the  father  and  husband  abstract- 
ing from  their  insuflicicnt  means  that  he  may 
drown  his  care  in  the  narcotic  fumes  !  When 
we  talk  of  tobacco  as  a  luxury  to  the  poor 
man,  let  us  inquire  if  he  would  not  suffer 
much  less  by  applying  the  money  it  costs  to 
the  wants  of  his  wife  and  children  ?  whether 
a  man  possessing  the  affections  of  a  husband 
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and  a  father  would  not  choose  to  share  his 
pittance  with  his  family,  rather  than  give 
the  screw  of  penury  one  noore  turn  on  wife 
and  children,  that  he  may  in  some  degree 
smother  his  own  sorrows? 

Frequently  the  cigar  attracts  idlers.  The 
house  of  a  newly-married  pair  is  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  friends,  and  a  pleasant  place  of 
resort  for  young  men  whose  tastes  may  not  be 
highly  intellectual.  Thither  they  go  to  pass 
a  happy  evening,  and  to  enjoy  a  good  smoke. 
The  wife,  proud  of  her  partner  and  flattered 
by  the  attentions  of  his  friends,  is  soon  inured 
to  the  tainted  atmosphere,  and  giddily  and 
merrily  flow  the  hours  away.  With  the 
cigars  come  stimulating  drinks.  Look  for- 
ward a  few  years,  and  behold  how  the  way 
that  seemed  good  to  those  happy  young  peo- 
ple ends  in  sorrow  and  death  ! 

The  argument  on  the  utility  of  tobacco 
might  be  summed  up  in  a  single  considera- 
tion :  [f  it  be  useful,  the  advantages  should 
be  exhibited  by  comparison  of  individuals 
who  use  it  with  those  who  do  not.  The  same 
comparison  may  be  extended  to  different 
communities.  Our  own  country  supplies 
abundant  means  for  the  application  of  the 
test.  Let  a  hundred  chewers  or  smokers  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  an  equal  number  of 
abstainers,  both  taken  indiscriminately  from 
the  same  community.  Again  :  select  portions 
of  the  United  States  where  the  habit  most 
prevails,  and  other  portions  where  it  least 
prevails,  and  compare  them  in  the  physical 
development  and  vigor  of  the  population,  in 
industrial  prosperity,  in  enterprise,  morals, 
refinement ;  in  everything  that  marks  the 
progress  and  exaltation  of  the  human  race. 
We  should  be  content  to  leave  the  verdict 
w  th  a  jury  of  smokers  and  chewers. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FOR  THE  BOYS. 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  3d  and  4th  numbers 
of  the  present  volume,  a  few  words  ^\  for  the 
boys,"  and  would  like  something  said  fre- 
quently to  thera  by  way  of  advice  or  encour- 
agement, that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  pe- 
ruse the  pages  of  the  latelligencer. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  selections 
and  especially  the  quotations  from  Horace 
Mann.  Yes,  bo}s,  "  you  are  made  to  be  kind, 
generous  and  magnanimous,"  and  as  surely 
as  you  cultivate  these  noble  qualities,  your 
pathway  will  daily  grow  smoother,  brighter, 
and  happier, — and  you  will  be  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  who  may  have  the  privilege  of 
eiij<\ving  your  society.  C.  W.  C. 

Mendon  Center,  N.  Y. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHEE,ETC. 
THIRD  MONTH. 

1871.  1872. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hoars  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  3d 
mo.,  per  Penua.  Hospital. 

Highest  point  attained  during 
month  

Lowest  do.         do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  four  current  weeks 
for  1871  and  five  for  1872  . 


11  days. 
3  " 

4  days. 

2 

4 

9  " 

5 

8  " 

4 

12  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1871. 


48.70  deg. 

73.00  " 
34.00 
5.81  in. 


IK 


1872. 


34.24  deg. 

42.00  " 
6.00  " 
3.37  in. 


2250 


He  who  is  willing  to  be  what  he  really  is, 
is  a  real  man. 


39.14  deg. 
48.70  " 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  31 
month  for  the  pa,siei(/hty  three  years... 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  (1871)  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that! 

entire  period,  1843  ;30.00  " 

comparison  of  rain. 

1871.  1872. 

First  month   3.46  inch    1.26  inch 

Second  mouth   3.08    *'       1.18  " 

Third  month   5.81    "       3.37  '* 

Totals  12.35    "       5  81  «' 

The  above  exhibit  discloses  a  number  of  striking 
comparisons.  Only  six  days  on  which  rain  fell. 
And  again  :  The  total  amount  of  rain  for  the  three 
months  just  passed  not  half  the  quantity  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  While  as  to  the  mean  tempera- 
ture, it  is  not  only  about  fourtcn  degrees  and  a  half 
less  than  last  year,  but  nearly  five  degrees  below 
the  average  of  means  for  the  past  eighty- three 
years. 

By  reflference  to  Peirce's  invaluable  record,  com- 
mencing with  1790,  and  our  own  diary,  commencing 
with  1835,  the  following  comprises  all  the  years 
where  as  low  a  t- mperature  as  35  degrees  and  un- 
der was  reached,  name!y 

1793  

1795  

1798  

1799  

1.^09  


34  degrees. 

34 
34 
35 

35  " 


1832   34  degrees. 

1836   35 

1843   30  " 

1872   34.24  " 


It  will  thus  ba  seen  that,  although  we  have  just 
passed  through  an  unusually  cold  month,  it  has 
not  been  unprecedented. 

In  connection  with  the  cold  weather  of  the  month 
under  review,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  our 
diary  for  the  year  1835  : 

First  month  3,  Delaware  liver  closed. 

First  month  17,  Delaware  open  as  far  upas  South 
street. 

Second  month  6tb,  Delaware  again  closed. 
Second  month  19,  weather  mild  river  open. 
Third  month  4,  Delaware  river  again  closed  ! 
On  the  6th  of  the  month  the  present  year  the 
following  was  chronicled  : 
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"Tub  ScHi'YLKiLL. — This  liver  is  again  frozen 
over.  The  ice  is  about  two  inches  in  thickness, 
and  the  most  of  it  was  formed  during  last  night." 

Our  numerous  clippings  show  the  cold  weather 
we  have  experienced  to  have  been  very  generally 
prevalent,  viz.  : 

On  the  5th,  in  New  York,  in  ihe  immediate  coun- 
try round  about,  the  mercury  was  down  to  zi^ro  ; 
at  Poughkeepsie  it  was  three  (degrees  below  ;  at 
Troy,  fourteen  below  ;  at  Ogdensburg,  on  the  St. 
Lawrerce,  thirty-two  decrees  below,  and  at  Water- 
town  two  degrees  lower  still,  or  thirty  four  below 
zero,  which  is  about  tlie  average  at  Upernavik,  in 
Grtenland,  fur  the  12th  month. 

On  thr-  2d  of  the  mouth  a  furious  snow  storm 
visited  Norfolk,  Va.,  while  on  the  9th  a  terrible 
tornado  occurred  in  tloiida,  causing  immense  de- 
struction of  property  and  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
lives. 

On  the  17th,  Maine  was  visited  with  terrific 
snow  storms.  On  some  of  the  railroads  it  was 
said,  "  some  of  the  drifts  are  twelve  feet  deep." 

As  ]ate  in  the  month  as  the  21st  we  received  the 
following  information  : 

"The  E/nporirun  (Pa.)  I/idf pendent  aays,  that 
within  the  memory  of  the.  oldest  inhabitant  never 
has  there  been  such  a  heavy  body  of  ice  in  the 
Driflwood  and  its  tiibutaries  as  at  present.  The 
water  in  the  streams  and  pocds  is  all  frozen  solid, 
all  the  mills  being  idle. 

Some  of  our  lumbermen,  taking  advantage  of  the 
heavy  ice  on  the  Driftwood,  have  for  a  week  or 
more  past,  been  hauUog  timber  on  its  smooth  sur 
face,  with  some  dozen  or  more  teams,  from  the 
mouth  of  North  creek  to  Cross  &  Bro's  dam,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles — the  intervening  dams 
heirg  no  obstacle  to  them — they  driving  right  over 
them  " 

But  to  return  to  our  own  locality.  One  of  our 
daily  papers  noted  a  curious  occurrence  of  the  14th 
inst.,  ti  us  : 

"  A  correspondent  sends  us  a  note  of  oVseiva- 
tion  of  vaiious  vanes  on  public  buildiogs  at  about 
eight  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  no  two  of  which 
pointed  in  the  same  direction.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  (ilovernmeni  sig- 
nal officer,  which  showed  that  there  was  at  that 
hour  no  wind  at  all,  the  anemometer  marking  zero. 
Of  course,  as  the  wind  died  out,  each  vane  rented, 
the  heaviest  ones  stopping  before  the  lighter  and 
more  sensitive.  If  similar  observations  were  made 
during  the  high  wind  of  this  morning,  our  corres- 
pondent probably  fcuud  the  vanes  all  pointiog  in 
one  direction." 

The  Trustees  of  the  City  Ice  Boats  also  testified 
to  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter,  by  staling 
that  they  hhd  not  for  fifteen  years  experienced  as 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  Delawaie  river  open 
as  that  of  lb71-'72. 


ITEMS. 

The  famous  Silver  Spring  of  Floiida,  the  great- 
est curiosity  of  the  State,  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  same  spring,  the  "Fountain  of  Youth," 
that  Ponce  de  Leon  came  in  search  of.  It  bursts 
forth  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  county  in  the 
State,  bubbles  up  in  a  basin  nearly  100  feet  deep 
and  about  HOO  yards  wide,  sends  forth  a  stream 
from  60  to  100  feet  wide,  and  extending  tix  or 
eight  miles  to  the  Oclawaha  River.  In  the 
spring  itself  fifty  boats  may  lie  at  anchor.  The 
clearness  of  the  water  is  truly  wonderful.  The 
smallest  ol  ject  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  bottom, 
80  feet  below.    Large  fish  swim  with  every  scale 


visible  and  every  movement  distinctly  seen  From 
the  centre,  in  a  small  boat,  you  can  see  the  fissures 
in  the  rocks,  from  which  the  river  pours  upward, 
like  an  inverted  cataract.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  spring  should  have  been  regarded  by  the  early 
Spanish  dis  loverers  as  that  of  perpetual  youth,  or 
that  many  Indian  legends  should  be  associated  with 
it. —  Hearth  and  Home. 

The  Pacific  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  are  rated 
as  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
employing  4200  operatives,  and  making  all  kinds  of 
delaines,  worsted  goods,  calicoes,  &c.  They  have 
been  establithed  since  1853.  The  works  are  now 
operated  by  water-power,  and  there  are  twenty 
acres  of  flooring  all  covered  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  prcsecuting  the  business.  Th-^re  are 
twenty-four  large  boarding-houses  owned  and  run 
by  this  corporation,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
forty  persons.  The  buildings  and  machinery  have 
been  itcreased,  so  that  there  are  now  in  operation 
about  130,000  spindles  for  spinning  cotton,  with 
cleaning,  picking  and  carding  machines  to  supply 
them,  and  about  16,(00  spindles  for  worsted,  with 
all  the  necessary  preparing  machines  to  occupy 
.3500  looms  for  weaving  the  two  classes  of  goods 
above  named,  together  with  22  printing  machines, 
producing  a  weekly  average  of  about  700,000  yards. 
The  machinery  is  propelled  by  eight  turbine  wheels, 
six  of  them  being  72  inches  in  diameter,  snd  two  84 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  fall  of  water  equal  to  26 
feet,  yielding  1500  horse  power.  The  average  of 
the  manufactured  goods  of  this  company,  for  a  few 
years  past  has  exceeded  $7,500,000  annually. 

Alpine  plants  claim  our  interest,  not  from  their 
beauty  or  rarity  alone,  but  from  the  mystery  which 
hangs  over  their  origin.  Nearly  all  that  inhabit  the 
summits  of  the  White  Mountains  or  the  mountain- 
tops  of  Northern  New  York  cannot  be  found  again 
nearer  than  Labrador  or  the  northeast  coast.  In 
like  manner,  the  Alpine  flowers  of  Switzerland  are 
completely  isolated  from  their  home  in  Norway, 
Spi  zbergen,  and  Iceland.  On  the  higher  moun- 
tains they  form  oases,  surrounded  by  glaciers  on 
every  side  The  very  peak  of  the  F.iulhorn,  8,800 
ftet  in  altitude,  itself  a  naked  limestone  point  over 
20(»  feet  high,  supports  135  flowering  plants,  of 
which  forty  belorg  to  Lapland  and  eight  to  Spitz- 
bergen.  Away  up  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Mont  Blauc 
is  a  well  known  spot  of  bloom  and  verdure  in  the 
glacier  deseit,  called  by  Saussure  " />e  Jardln,^^ 
9,000  feet  above  sea-level,  embracing  no  less  than 
eighty-seven  Howerers,  whose  home  is  Lapland  for 
twenty-four  and  Spit/bergeu  for  fifteen.  No  agency 
of  distribution  now  in  operation  could  transport  the 
seeds  of  such  plants  across  this  wide  interval.  To 
account  for  tluir  disprtrsii  n,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  period  when  Scandinavia,  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  Switzerland,  and  parts  of  France  were  islands 
only,  all  northern  Europe  being  at  the  bottom  of  tire 
sea;  when  the  temperature  was  everywhere  very 
low,  and  when  imm^  use  glaciers  and  floating  ice- 
bergs were  the  agents  of  transportation  for  the  Po- 
lar flora. 

Alpine  plants,  therefore,  are  the  drift  flora  of  the 
drit't-epoob,  preserved  for  us  in  favorable  localities. 
As  the  climate  became  milder,  they  gradually  re- 
treated on  the  one  hand  northward,  and  on  the 
other  higher  toward  the  summits  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains. As  in  these  Alpine  stations  the  climatic 
conditions  have  remained  identical  with  those  of 
the  glacial  epoch,  Alpine  vegetation  naturally  has 
undergone  few  changes. — Exchange  Paprr. 
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For  Friends'  lutolligencer. 
BRIEF  NOTES,  NO.  6. 
"The  Life  of  Jesns  the  Christ," 

"by  n,  W.  BEECHER." 

Editors  of  Friends'  Litelligencer — You  are 
aware  that  expectancy  bas  beea  long  kept  on 
tiptoe,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  this  por  - 
tentous volume, — by  that  eminent  writer  and 
schohir.  The  first  volume  is  now  in  the^ands 
of  many  readers,  and  subject  to  the  ordeal  of 
public  opinion.  There  are  probably  few 
bDoks,  more  difficult  to  characterize  ;  or  con- 
cerning which  there  will  be  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  sentiment.  The  jury  will  hardly  be 
able  to  agree  upon  a  verdict.  There  is  so 
much  that  is  beautiful,  so  much  that  is  excel- 
lent, so  much  that  is  true,  that  much  pleas- 
re  and  much  instruction  must  be  derived 
from  the  careful  perusal  of  the  book  ;  yet,  it 
s  to  be  feared,  that  the  reader  may  be  incau- 
tiously betrayed  into  the  errors  and  mysticism, 
a  mistaken  theology. 

The  brilliant  coloring  which  an  exu- 
Derant  imagination  has  spread  over  its  pages, 
",he  numerous  and  highly  elaborated  life- 
igures,  which  he  has  so  artistically  wrought 
nto  the  picture,  may  so  far  captivate  the 
•eader,  and  chain  his  attention  to  their  extrin- 
ic  beauties  that  his  eye  will  not  penetrate 
leep  enough  to  perceive  the  defects  which 
aay  exist  in  the  canvass  underneath. 

When  the  work  comes,  to  be  divested  of  its 
rnamentation,^when  the  mind  has  become 


!  satiated  with  its  external  adornmeots,  when, 
it  begins  to  feel  the  want  of  something  mote 
substantial,  and  to  seek  for  that  instructioiiii, 
in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth,  whicH  It 
was  undoulbtedly  the  object  and  desire  of  tie 
author  to  furnish  ;  the  reader  may  suffer  dii-:' 
appointment,  and  may  find  to  his  regret  that 
its  teachings  are  not  always  in  accor(iance 
with  his  own  intuitions  of  the  ever  blessed 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  may  per- 
chance, discover  some  sentiments,  which  are 
derogatory  to,  while  others  are  super-erroga- 
tory  of  that  Truth. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  childhood 
of  ,  Jesus,  and  with  still  more  reason,  before 
we  enter  upon  his  adult  life,  it  is  necessary 
to  form  some  idea  of  his  original  nature  *  To 
draw  up  a  history  of  Christ  without  some 
pilot  idea,  is  fmpossible." — p.  44. 

*'  Was  he  simply  and  only  an  extraordi- 
nary man  V 

"  If  honestly  followed  to  its  proper  conse- 

1  quences,  it  will  destroy  the  grounds  on  which 
stands  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits  ; 

I  and  finally  and  fatally,  it  will  deny  the  va- 
lidity of  ail  evidences  of  the  existence,- and. 
government  of  God.  ^-  *  *  According 
to  the  men  of  some  recent  schools  of  science, 
without  denying  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gent, personal  God,  they  deny  that  there  is,  or 

*The  Italics  are  by  the  writer. 
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can  be,  any  human  knowledge   of  the  fact. 

*  *  God  is  the  unknoivn  ;  and  the  life 
beyond  this,  the  unknowable.^' — p.  44-5 

"Another  class  of  thinkers  have  repre- 
sented Jesus  as  more  than  human,  but  as  less 
than  Divine.  *  Their  theory  exalts  him 
above  angels  but, not  to  the  level  of  tbe  throne. 
It  leaves  Him  in  that  wide  and  mysterious 
space  that  lies  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  *  *  *  What  that  being  is,  to 
whose  kind  Jesus  belongs,  they  cannot  tell." 
—p.  46. 

*'  A  third  view  is  held,  which  may  be  called 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  at  least  since  the 
fourth  century.  It  attributes  to  Jesus  a 
double  nature,  a  human  sdul,  and  a  Divine  soul 
in  one  body.  *  *  It  i3  held  that  by  the  un- 
ion of  a  human  and  a  f)ivine  nature,  the  one 
person,  Jesus  Christ  became  God-Man. 47. 

"  But,  if  by  another  and  better  statement 
the  divinity  of  Christ  can  be  exhibited  in 
equal  eminence  and  with  greater  simplicity, 

*  *  *  it  will  be  wise  to  leave  the  an- 
tiquated theory  of  the  mediaeval  church,  and 
return  to  the  simple  and  more  philosophical 
views  of  the  sacred  Scriptures." — p.  48. 

It  must  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  this 
Pilot  Idea  ;  these  simple  and  more  philo- 
sophical views,  than  the  Church  has  been  able 
to  reach,  for  the  last  fiftefn  centuries,  may 
be.  To  prepare  the  reader  for  the  announce- 
ment of  this  bold  departure  from  the  church 
to  the  sacred  scriptures,  he  says  : 

"  It  is  probable,  that  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  never  entered  the  minds  of  the 
Evangelists,  as  it  exists  in  ours.  It  was  to 
them  a  moral  fact,  and  not  a  philosophical 
problem." — p.  48. 

What  then  is  the  pilot-idea,  the  philosophi- 
ical  problem  of  the  author  which  never  en- 
tered theminds  of  the  Evangelists'^  It  stands 
Out,  in  bold  relief  on  the  title-page  of  the  book, 

"  Jesus  the  Christ," 
and  is   sufficiently  amplified  in  the  subse- 
quent pages. 

"Jesus  was  God,  and  He  was  made  flesh." 
—p.  49. 

"  Not  from  the  Lord  came  the  child  to 
Mary.  It  was  the  Lord  himself  that  caine." — 
p.  33. 

"  The  Divine  Spirit  came  into  the  world  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  ;  not  bearing  the  attri- 
butes of  Deity  in  their  full  disclosure  and 
power.  He  came  into  the  world  to  subject 
his  spirit  to  that  whole  discipline  and  experi- 
ene^t  through  which  every  man  must  pass. 
He  veiled  his  royalty  ;  he  folded  back,  as  it 
were,  within  himself,  those  ineffable  powers 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  free  spirit  in 
heaven.  He  went  into  captivity  to  himself  ; 
wrapping  in  weakness  and  forgetfulness  his 
Divine  energies  while  a  babe.    Being  found 


in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  was  subject  to  thai 
gradual  unfolding  of  his  buried  powers  which 
belong  to  infancy  and  childhood.  He  was 
subject  to  the  restrictions  which  hold  and 
hinder  common  men.  He  was  to  come  back 
to  himself  little  by  little." — p.  50. 

''Christ  teas  very  Cod;  yet,  when  clothed 
with  a  human  body,  and  made  subject  through 
that  body  to  physical  laws,  he  was  then  a 
man  of  the  same  moral  faculties  as  man,  of 
the  same  mental  nature,  subject  to  precisely 
the  same  trials  and  temptations  only  without 
the  weakness  of  sin.  A  human  soul  is  not 
something  other,  and  diflferent  from  the  Di- 
vine soul.  It  is  as  like  it  as  the  Sou  is  like 
the  Father."—;?.  58. 

"  Man's  nature  and  God's  nature  do  not 
diflTer  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  of  the  same  attri- 
butes."— p.  52. 

Having  thus  formally  rejected  : 

1.  The  Jesus,  with  a  human  soul, 

2.  The  Jesus  with  a  super-human  soul  ; 
and, 

3!  The  Jesus  with  both  a  human,  and  a 
Divine  soul,  as  the  true  <5esus,  he  gives 
his  allegiance  to  a  carnal  Jesus,  constituted  of 
flesh  and  blood  only,  without  a  soul  of  any  kind, 
whatever.  For  if  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
which  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Mary, 
was  a  carnal  body,  in  fashion  as  a  man  ;  and 
if  it  was  God  himself,  who  entered  therein, 
and  was  so  conceived  and  born,  two  results 
must  follow  :  That  God  (Jesus)  icas  and  is 
a  carnal  body;  and  That  God  (Jesus)  did 
not  possess  a  soul  of  any  kind.  For  although 
mention  has  been  made  of  a  Divine  soid  :  yet 
it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  God's  soul,  which,  if  it 
implies  anything,  must  imply  an  fxistence 
superior  to  and  more  excellent  than  God  him- 
self.   This  is  proximal  polytheism. 

The  reader  will  hardly  question  the  truth 
of  the  follow^'ng  statement. 

"  For  a  short  period  the  enfranchised  soul, 
in  its  new  promised  land,  shone  forth  with 
great  glory  ;  but  then,  like  the  fathers  of  old, 
believers  fell  back  from  liberty  to  super<iti- 
tion  ;  and  for  a  thousand  years  have  been 
in  captivity  to  spiritual  Babylon.'' — p.  180. 

"They  utterly  misconceive  the  genius  of 
Christ's  work  who  suppose  that  he  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  an   organized  Ciuirch. 

*  *  *  As  after  events  have  shown,  the 
tendency  to  organize  was  already  too  strong. 
Religion  has  been  imprisoned  in  its  own  iubti- 
tutions.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
contrast  ever  known  to  history  is  that  which 
exists  between  the  genius  of  the  fxospels  and  the 
pompous  claims  of  church  hierarchies.  Chris- 
tians made  haste  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  Hebrews.  Religion  ran  rank  to  oidward- 
ness.  Tae  fruit,  hidden  by  the  enormous 
growth  of  leaves,  could  not/ipen.  Spiriiu- 
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alily  died  of  ecdesiasticism.  If  the  church 
has  been  the  nurse,  it  has  also  often  been  the 
destroyer  of  religion." — p.  179. 

The  scales  of  a  mediseval  evangelicalism 
haviug  been  in  a  degree  loosened  from  the 
mental  vision  of  our  author,  he  indulges  in  the 
following  rapturous  effusion  : 

"  The  captivity  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
Jerusalem  of  the  Spirit  is  descending,  adorned 
as  a  bride  for  the  bridegroom.  The  new  life 
in  God  is  gatherino:  disciples.  They  are 
finding  each  other.  Not  disdaining  outward 
helps,  they  are  learning  that  the  Spirit 
alone  \3  essential.  All  creeds,  churches,  insti- 
tutions, customs,  ordinances,  are  but  steps 
upon  which  the  Christian  plants  his  foot, 
that  they  may  help  him  to  ascend  to  the  per- 
fect liberty  in  Christ  Jesus." — p.  180. 

Methinks  the  reader,  in  the  ardency  of  his 
feelings,  will  unconsciously  exclaim  :  Is  this 
the  dawn  of  the  Gospel  Day,  when  "  The  Sun 
of  Righteousness  shall  arise  with  healing  on 
his  wings." — 3fal.  4:2.  Or  is  it  the  mere 
momentary  glare  of  a  lightning  flash,  to  be 
followed  by  increased  darkness. 

We  do  not  readily  perceive  the  coinci- 
dence claimed  by  our  author.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  compare ^es^  with  spirit.  We 
are  unable  to  harmonize  the  Christ  which  he 
so  vividly  portrays,  with  that  other  Christ 
which  actuated  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Indeed, 
the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  diffi- 
culty, is  so  radically  distinct  from  ihoi  pilot 
idea  of  professed  theologians,  that  there  is 
little  probability  that  they  will  be  able  to 
recognize  it.  For  *'  what  man  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man 
which  is  in  him.  Even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God." — 
1  Cor.  2,  11. 

Gloomy  as  the  picture  is  of  the  state  of  Re- 
ligion, in  the  self-ityled  Evangelical  Churches, 
which  our  author  has  furnished,  yet  there  is 
hope.  We  are  told  that  "spirituality  died  of 
ecdesiasticism."  Not  so,  spirituality  never 
dies.  It  has  existed,  it  does  exist,  and  will 
continue  to  exist,  through  all  the  ages  of 
Eternity.  It  may  be  obscured  in  men's  minds 
by  the  more  pompous  claims  of  church  hierar- 
chies. It  may  be  shut  out  from  their  veiw  by 
the  dense  clouds  of  ecdesiasticism.  But  this  on- 
ly for  a  season.  Even  now,  away  down  in 
the  council-chamhers  of  a  preposterous  theol- 
ogy, a  gleam  of  light  is  springing  up.  For 
**  We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
whereunto,  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed  ;  as 
unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place  un- 
til the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in 
your  hearts." — 2  Peter,  1  : 19.  "  Even  the 
root  and  offspring  of  David,  the  bright  and 
morning  star." — Rev.  xxii :  16. 
"  This  discourse  (on  the  mount)  recognizes 


the  soul  as  the  man.  The  body  is  only  the  pas- 
sive instrument.  Action  is  only  the  evidence 
of  what  is  going  on  within  ;  it  has  no  moral 
character,  good  or  bad,  except  that  which  is 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  faculties  which  in- 
spire it.  *  *  *  It  is  the  soul  that  de- 
termines manhood.'^ — p.  356. 

This  annunciation  comes  to  us  with  the 
freshness  of  a  new  revelatiom  from  heaven, 
to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  completely 
it  will  abrogate  the  pilot-idea,  and  solve  the 
philosophical  problem  which  has  so  long  puz- 
zled the  wise  and  prudent-  Apply  this  new 
revelation  to  Jesus,  as  to  other  men,  and  all 
obscurity  and  inconsistency  will  vanish.  Nor 
is  there  any  mode  of  reasoning,  however  fal- 
lacious, any  equivocati<>n,  however  ingenious, 
that  can  evade  such  £tn  application. 

The  soul  is  the  man,*the  soul  determines 
manhood,  the  body  is  only  a  passive  iiistru- 
7nent.  This  is  just  as  applicable,  just  as  true, 
of  Je6"W5,  as  of  Peter  ov  Paul.  So  far  then 
was  the  man  Jesus,  the  carnal  body,  from  be- 
ing the  Christ,  the  very  God,  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  passive  instrument,  a  prepared 
body,  wherein  and  whereby  the  indwelling 
spirit  which  descended  upon  him  as  he  rose 
from  the  baptismal  font,  might  manifest 
himself  to  the  world. 

To  those  who  are  untrammeled  with  the 
machinations  of  a  scholastic  theology,  and 
whose  spirituality  has  not  die^  to  ecdesiastic- 
ism, this  imple,  and  intelligible  view  will 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  Christian's 
faith  in  regard  to  Jesus.  It  fully  agrees 
;also  with  his  own  ideas  of  himself. 

The  Scriptures,  as  mos^.  other  writings  do, 
abound  in  a  form  of  speech  which  the  school- 
men called  metonomy.  Jesus  often  spake  me- 
tonomically.  Thus, 

"They  have  Moses  and  the  propheU,  let 
them  hear  them." — Luke  xvi.  29. 

They  have  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  let  them  read  them.  Again, 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before 
Abraham  was  I  am." — John  viii.  58. 

Not  that  Jesus  was  before  Abraham  ;  he 
was  not  born  till  1800  years  after  the  death 
of  the  patriarch.  But  the  actuating  and 
anointing  power,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  indwell- 
ing Christ  (of  which  Jesus  was  only  a  passive 
instrument)  was  before  Abraham. 

"  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away. 
If  I  go  not  away,  the  comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you." — John  xvi,  7. 

Here  Jesus  spake  of  himself.  The  Jewish 
religion  had  run  rank  to  outwardness,  all  their 
expectations  were  outward.  Spiritualism  was 
dead  to  ecdesiasticism  ;  that  so  long  as  Jesus 
remained  in  the  outward,  they  could  not  be 
made  to  comprehend  and  accept  the  spiiHir 
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ual  inward  appearance  of  Christ  within  their 

own  souls.  E.  MlCHENER. 

Nev)  Oarden,  iih  mo.  1st,  1872. 


MARTYRS. 

No  one  can  read  history  with  his  eyes  open 
without  being  moved  and  thrilled  by  the 
record  of  the  illustrations  of  the  martyr 
spirit  with  which  the  ages  have  been  en- 
riched. 

The  history  of  the  Church  is  in  large 
measure,  the  story  of  the  brave  souls  whose 
hearts  were  fired  with  the  divine  enthusiasm, 
and  who  braved  all  peril  even  to  the  bitter 
death  in  the  interest  of  the  sacred  cause. 
Eliminate  from  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
history  the  record  of  the  men  and  women 
who  counted  themselves  too  dear  for  any 
service  less  noble  than  the  truth,  whom 
earth  could  not  bribe  or  buy,  who  walk  with 
jubilant  feet  even  amid  the  fury  of  the  flames, 
80  the  service  to  which  they  had  devoted 
themselves  seemed  to  demand  it;  leave  out 
their  sublime  story,  and  we  have  but  a  mea- 
gre remnant  left. 

The  religious  teacher  does  not  do  his  whole 
duty  unless  he  makes  effort  to  keep  the  mem- 
ory of  these  heroic  ones  alive  in  the  afl^ections 
of  those  who  can  know  them  only  in  history. 
No  church  can  afford  to  forget  its  martyrs, 
its  saints,  its  heroes,  its  fathers  and  mothers 
in  the  Lord.  Nothing  will  so  thrill  human 
hearts,  at  times,  as  the  story  of  the  heroes 
who  have  walked  the  way  before  us  ;  who 
espoused  the  sacred  cause  when  it  involved 
personal  sacrifice,  even  peril,  and  proved 
their  devotion  by  the  loftiest  heroism.  Com- 
mon gratitude  would  prompt  us  to  remember 
with  hearty  interest  those  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation courses  of  the  house  which  shelters 
us.  But  we  need  to  do  it  for  inspiration,  for 
encouragement.  We  shall  be  braver  to  un- 
dertake, more  patient  to  endure  if  we  can 
feel  sure  that  other  souls  have  fought  the 
grand  fight  to  splendid  purpose.  And  while 
we  remember  those  who  have  been  heroes 
and  martyrs  in  truth,  we  must  be  careful  to 
keep  this  fact  in  mind,,  the  age  in  which  we 
live  has  also  its  saints,  heroes,  and  martyrs. 
Human  life  to-day  furnishes  men  and  women 
who — by  the  order  of  their  living,  the  gran- 
deur of  their  striving,  the  beauty,  the  divin- 
ity of  their  purpose — deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  that  noble  company  who,  in  time  past, 
have  contributed  such  precious  things  to  the 
life  of  the  world. 

It  takes  a  deal  of  faith  and  moral  courage 
to  live  nobly  to-day.  The  allurements  that 
threaten  the  mode  of  life  have  mighty  power 
against  souls,  and  he  must  be  man  indeed 
who  will  stand  up  straight  and  strong  in  his 
purpose  to  serve  the  Lord.    There  are  real 


folks  to-day,  real  heroes,  real  men  and  wo- 
men, real  people,  who  will  not  be  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision,  who  will,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacle  and  hindrance,  listen  for  and 
hear  too,  the  heavenly  voice,  and  who,  in 
beautiful  fidelity,  obey  its  gracious  direction. 
They  are  not  ea<-ily  discovered  ;  they  must  i 
be  sought  to  be  found  ;  they  do  not  sound 
their  truro])et  ;  they  hate  and  despise  this  ; 
tendency  which  seems  to  be  growing  for  each 
man  to  sound  his  own  praise. —  The  Liberal  \ 
Christian.  j 

SciKNCE,  too,  is  a  minister  of  God — an  , 
evangelist — whose  mission  is  to  "show  us  the  j 
Father,"  and  regenerate  the  world.    With  j 
no  conscious  God  in  her  perceptions,  she  yet  ( 
refreshes  and  expands  the  idea  of  God  by  new  ^ 
revelations  of  the  heights  and  depths  and  in-  ^ 
finite  riches  of  the  wondrous  All.    With  no  ^ 
moral  sensibility  of  her  own,  she  yet  deepens  ^ 
the  sense  of  obligation  in  man,  and  solemnizes  ^ 
human  life  by  showing  how  most  exact  is  ' 
nature's  frame  in  which  that  life  is  set,  where  | 
the  severe  and  geometrizing  God  suffers  no 
transgression,  and  no  defect  that  is  not  com- 
pensated  by  its  just  equivalent ;  where  every 
law  is  self-executing,  and  the  wildest  excesses  | 
— the  meteor's  path,  the  earthquake's  brief 
spasm,  the  comet's  long  but  measured  fur- 
lough — are  all  minutely  prescribed  and  timed, 
With  no  human  sympathy  in  those  eyes  that 
look  creation  through,  she  yet  strengthens  the 
bonds  of  love  by  a  wiser  adjustment  of  human 
relations,  by  multiplying  means  of  beneficence 
and  extending  opportunities  of  good.  With 
no  charity  in  her  arm,  she  yrt  evangelizes  the 
world  by  closer  commerce  of  man  with  man, 
by  furnishing  wings  to  missionary  zeal,  and 
implements  to  charity,  by  dissolving  the  rocky 
barriers  of  prescription,  by  developing  the 
vast  resources  of  nature  for  the  comfort  and 
relief  of  the  suffering  and  the  edification  of  ,|^| 
human  kind. — Dr.  Hedge.  ' 


UNSELFISHNESS  IN  PRAYER. 

The  order  of  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  n 
is  very  striking.  A  creature  made  up  of  wants 
and  imperfections  comes  to  an  all-powerful  i 
Giver.  It  would  seem  almost  inevitable  that  j^^ 
his  first  utterances  should  refer  to  himself.  In- 
stead  of  that,  we  are  taught  his  whole  first 
thought  should  regard  God  only, — "  Hallowed 
be  thy  name."  All  his  own  needs  and  weak- 
nesses  are  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  while  his  soul 
thug  goes  up  in  reverent  praise.    Next  comes 
the  remembrance  of  the  whole  family  of  man,  (^^^ 
in  an  aspiration  wonderfully  inclusive  of  all  f^^^ 
possible  good  for  the  entire  race.  Then  follows 
what  is  at  once  a  submission  of  the  soul's  own 
will  to  God's,  and  an  exaltation  of  that  Divine  j^]^ 
Will  to  full  sovereignty  everywhere.    These  J 
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great  thoughts,  reaching  up  to  Divinity  itself, 
out  to  all  mankind,  and  looking  far  forward 
to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things — these 
are  to  fill  the  soul,  before  it  asks  so  much  as 
daily  bread  for  itself. 

What  a  sublime  height  of  self-forgetfulness 
is  this  !  And  it  is  set  for  attainment,  not  be- 
fore a  choice  few,  but  the  ordinary  man  and 
woman.  Here  is  illustrated  the  glory  of 
Christianity — that  it  lifts  man  above  himself. 
Slavery  to  self  is  the  moral  curse  of  existence. 
It  is  the  root  of  all  sin.  It  is  a  power  so  mighty, 
so  subtle  and  all-pervasive,  that  it  often  holds 
those  who  have  earnestly  striven  for  high 
things.  Even  when  a  man  sets  himself  to  the 
task  of  elevating  his  character  into  goodness, 
and  by  laborious  effort  and  painful  self-denial 
assiduously  builds  himself  up  out  of  sensuality 
and  all  coarse  forms  of  sin,  he  may  fiud  himself 
still  self-centred  ;  self-consciousness  robbing 
virtue  of  its  charm  ;  no  free  and  rich  emotion 
going  out  from  his  heart  toward  any  other 
being  in  the  universe. 

Christianity  brings  the  man  who  fully  re- 
ceives it  into  august  union  with  the  whole 
great  system  of  living  beings.  Its  declaration 
is,  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  unto  himself."  Its  perfect  example  is 
that  of  One  who  merged  bis  full  glory  of  Deity 
in  the  depth  of  fallen  humanity,  for  human- 
ity's sake.  Its  whole  spirit  is  love,  which 
"  seeketh  not  her  own."  It  takes  men  as  lit- 
tle children,  to  be  reached  at  first  through  the 
lowest  channels,  to  be  won,  if  need  be,  by  ap- 
peals to  their  fears,  or,  next  higher,  their  hope 
of  happiness, — but  it  leads  them  up  and  up, 
till  their  present  pain  or  pleasure  is  the  last 
thing  in  their  thoughts.  We  pray  for  near- 
ness to  Christ  as  the  highest  good  for  ourselves. 
And  were  we  fully  partakers  of  his  spirit,  we 
should  share  that  absorbing  involvement  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others  which  is  the 
central  motive  of  all  highest  life. —  Chrisiian 
Union, 


EXTRACT   FROM  A  LECTURE  BY  THE  **  DEAN 
OF  WESTMINSTER." 

"  To  Galileo,  humanly  speaking,  (he  says) 
it  was  owing  that  we  had  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  stars,  of  the  relation  of  the  earth 
to  the  solar  system,  of  the  signs  and  distances 
and  revolutions  of  those  innumerable  heav- 
enly bodies.  Now  it  was  certain  that  by  re- 
vealing to  us  this  vaster  infinity  of  space,  he 
revealed  to  us,  in  a  sense  not  understood  be- 
fore, the  infinity  of  the  universe,  and  there- 
fore of  God,  and  it  was  true  that  the  im- 
neasureable  nature  of  God  was  a  doctrine 
jnown  in  a  sense  before.  But  it  received  an 
?nlargement  and  an  extension  beyond  con- 
;eptiou  when  mankind  were  made  to  feel  for 
he  first  time  that  the  stars  were  not  mere 


spangles  in  the  sky,  but  vast  worlds  like  ours, 
and  that  the  distance  between  them  was  not 
to  be  counted  by  hundreds,  or  by  thousands, 
but  by  millions  of  miles. 

The  order,  the  intelligence,  and  the  Su- 
preme Will,  which  guided  these  vast  systems, 
then  became  known  as  they  never  had  before, 
and  this  special  knowledge  had  never  passed 
away,  but  had  gone  on  increasing  and  fructi- 
fying from  age  to  age.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  Galileo  died  Isaac  Newton  was  born. 
And  thus  the  torch  of  scientific  truth  was  kept 
alight  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

This  was  the  first  benefit  tha  the  wished  to 
point  out,  as  derived  from  Galileo's  appear- 
ance; and  the  second  was  the  triumph  of 
faith  over  sight,  and  of  reason  over  prejudice. 
Let  them  think  what  difficulty  there  was  in 
receiving  the  truths  which  Galileo  announced. 
All  the  world  up  to  that  time  believed  that 
the  earth  stood  still,  that  the  sun  went  round 
the  earth,  that  the  sun  rose  up  in  the  sky 
and  set  below  the  earth  ;  all  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  all  the  testimony  of  human  lan- 
guage, all  the  authority  of  immemorial  tra- 
dition, all  the  authority  of  every  church  and 
every  sect,  even  the  letter  of  the  Bible  itself, 
was  dead  against  this  new  discovery  ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  there  was  the  opinion  of  one 
gifted  man,  appealing  to  the  results  of  his 
researches.  And  the  opinion  of  this  one 
gifted  man,  resting  on  what  he  had  seen,  but 
what  nobody  else  had  seen,  though  every  one 
was  invited  to  investigate,  had  prevailed 
against  all  the  habits,  prejudices  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  world.  What  a  lesson 
did  this  teach  us  of  humility  and  deference 
to  the  true  authority  of  the  really  great  and 
wnse — what  an  example  it  furnished  of  the 
triumph  of  truth  over  obstacles  that  seemed 
to  be  insurmountable. 

One  more  benefit  which  Galileo  conferred 
was  by  the  way  in  which  the  triumph  of  his 
opinions  was  acknowledged.  When  he  an- 
nounced that  the  common  expressions  about 
the  sun's  rising  and  setting  were  contrary  to 
fact,  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  Christen- 
dom. All  the  alarms  which  had  since  been 
raised  by  the  advance  of  science  were  raised 
then  ;  all  the  efforts  which  had  since  been 
used  to  maintain  the  letter  of  Scripture  at 
the  cost  of  its  inward  spirit  were  used  then. 
Most  sincere  and  natural  was  this  alarm,  no 
doubt  ;  but  we  knew  that  it  was  unfounded, 
and  so,  we  might  be  sure,  would  be  all  such 
alarms  which  had  been  and  were  to  come. 

In  the  person  of  Galileo  the  battle  was 
fought  and  won.  He  was  put  down  for  a 
time;  but  his  system  prevailed,  and  had  be- 
come a  law  of  Christian  thought,  and  the 
cause  of  religion  had  not  lost,  but  gained 
immensely  by  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
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science.  In  this  way  Galileo  not  only  en-  \ 
larged  for  us  our  views  of  God  and  the  uni- 
verse :  he  also  enlarged  for  us  our  idea  of 
the  Bible  itself.  He  raised  our  thoughts  of 
God  to  a  vaster  range  than  ever  they  had 
reached  before,  and  helped  to  raise  the  Bible 
to  a  higher  and  more  unassailable  pinnacle 
than  it  had  ever  reached  before.  It  was  then 
established  once  for  all  that  the  Bible  was 
not  intended  to  teach  us  the  details  of  physi- 
cal science.  It  was  proved  once  for  all  that 
the  discoveries  in  the  world  of  nature,  how-  j 
ever  important,  and  contradictions  to  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  however  positive,  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  essence  of  true 
religion. 

It  was  acknowledged  then  that  what  the 
Bible  taught  us  was  not  how  the  heavens 
moved,  but  how  we  should  move  towards 
Heaven.  The  Bible  had  gained  and  not 
lost  by  being  disencumbered  of  the  false 
theory  which  fastened  it  to  false  systems  of 
philosophy.  The  Bible  had  survived  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo;  it  had  survived — which 
was,  perhaps,  more  extraordinary — the  blun- 
ders of  those  who  persecuted  Galileo,  and  we 
might  be  sure  that  it  would  survive  all  the 
conclusions  of  science,  and  all  the  follies  of 
those  who  resist  the  conclusions  of  science. 
Galileo  was  imprisoned  for  his  opinions;  his 
opinions  were  declared  to  be  heresy.  Even  a 
hundred  years  later,  the  Jesuits  in  their  great 
edition  of  Newton's  "  Principia,"  were  obliged 
to  say  that  they  could  not  accept  his  opinions 
^8  true,  because  the  Pope  had  condemned 
them  ;  and  now,  one  of  the  best  observatories 
in  Europe  where  Galileo's  principles  were 
carried  out  to  perfection,  was  the  observatory 
of  a  Jesuit  father,  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Rome. —  The  Christian  Register. 

DR.  franklin's  virtues  WITH  THEIR 
PRECEPTS. 

Temperance  :  eat  not  to  dullness,  drink  not 
to  elevation. 

Silence  :  speak  not  but  what  may  benefit 
others  or  yourself,  avoid  trifling  conversation. 

Order  :  let  all  your  things  have  their  places, 
let  each  part  of  your  business  have  its  time. 

Resolution  :  resolve  to  perform  what  you 
ou^ht,  perform  without  fail  what  you  resolve. 

Frugality  :  make  no  expense  but  to  do  good 
to  others  or  yourself,  i.  e.,  waste  notiiing. 

Industry  :  lose  no  time,  be  always  employed 
in  something  useful,  ci;t  off  all  unnecessary 
actions. 

Sincerity  :  use  no  hurtful  deceit,  think  in- 
nocently and  justly,  and  if  you  speak,  speak 
accordingly. 

Justice :  wrong  none  by  doing  injuries  or 
omitting  the  benefits  that  are  your  duty. 

Moderation  :  avoid  extremes,  forbear  re- 


I  senting  injuries  so  much  as  you  think  they 
deserve. 

Cleanliness  :   tolerate  no  uncleanliness  in 
body,  clothes  or  habitation. 

Tranquility  :  be  not  disturbed  at  trifles  nor 
at  accidents  common  or  unavoidable. 

Humility  :  imitate  Jesus. 

 -  — 

HIDDEN  LIFE. 

Life  has  two  ways  of  working — the  hidden 
and  the  revealed,  the  outer  and  the  inner,  the 
!  phenomenal  and  the  essential.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  its  mysteries  that,  however  far  back 
we  trace  its  steps,  there  is  still  a  law  within  a 
law,  a  life  within  a  life,  which  we  cannot  find, 
but  which  is  the  source  of  all  that  we  can 
find.  It  is  always  the  hidden  life  which  gives 
tone,  and  force,  and  reality  to  the  outer  life.  It 
is  the  things  not  seen  which  establish  or  bring 
to  naught  the  things  that  are.  The  planet 
and  the  pebble  rest  with  equal  ease  in  the 
just  balance  of  hidden  forces  which,  if  shaken 
a  little  from  their  subtle  poise,  would  shatter 
the  universe.  Each  age  values  itself  by  its 
outward  life  of  thought,  and  deed,  and  disci- 
pline. But  history  soon  forgets  all  that,  and 
values  the  age  for  the  hidden  life  that  was  in 
it,  of  which  the  age  had  not  dreamed,  except 
through  the  prophets  whom  it  stoned.  No  : 
age  seems  romantic  to  itself.  It  is  only  in  the 
after-time  that  men  find  what  music  and 
strange  rhythm  there  was  in  those  days  so 
dull  to  the  multitudes. 

And  we  all  make  this  same  mistake  in  our  i 
estimate  of  life.  When  we  count  our  re-  i 
sources,  or  estimate  our  success,  or  question  [ 
the  fitness  of  our  discipline,  we  seldom  think  t 
that  our  best  resources  are  hidden  ;  that  oui  i 
truest  strength  comes  we  know  not  how  noi  t 
whence  ;  that  sometimes  when  we  are  weakest  1 
then  is  our  strength  made  perfect.  We  seldom  [ 
think  that  our  best  success  is  seen  in  nothing  i 
which  we  can  put  into  figures  or  words;  a  ? 
success  which  has  been  wrested  from  the  fail  ]; 
ure  of  all  the  world  calls  success  ;  success  ii 
finding  a  great  wealth  of  hidden  life.  W<  (, 
seldom  think  that  that  discipline  is  most  fii  jj 
which  defeats  cur  false  ambitions,  anc  „ 
checks  our  fevered  haste,  and  brings  us  hom(  [( 
to  ourselves,  and  bids  us  be  still  and  know  God  t| 
How  this  inner  life  makes  itself  felt  every  \ 
where  !  Its  presence  or  absence  marks  tb<  jf 
widest  difference  there  is  in  characters.  *  *  "  m 
Wherever  this  inner  life  is,  there  are  beauty  5, 
comfort,  culture,  worship.  If  your  friend'i  j,, 
heart  is  large  enough,  his  hovel  will  seem  lik( 
a  palace  ;  if  his  inner  life  is  rich  enough  anc  \^ 
childlike  enough,  it  will  always  give  you  fooc  jj 
for  thought;  and  if  his  soul  has  exchanged  lool 
and  answer  with  God, wherever  he  sleeps  then 
is  Bethel,  and  though  his  pillow  be  but  a  stone 
there  the  angels  ascend  and  descend.  . 
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Oh  !  the  charm  there  is  about  these  lives 
which  are  hid.  What  repose,  what  strength, 
what  cheec  !  We  look  upon  them  as  we  look 
into  deep  rivers,  and  wonder  how  deep  they 
are,  and  to  what  height  they  would  rise  if  re- 
sisted.  We  get  near  them  in  trouble,  for 
their  quiet  cools  our  fever  ;  their  discipline 
never  seems  mysterious.  The  stream  of  change 
runs  through  their  lives  as  the  mountain 
brook  runs  through  the  miner's  sieve,  washing 
away  quartz  and  sand,  but  leaving  the  grains 
of  gold  in  deeper  waters  below.  How  poor 
all  other  success  seems  when  compared  with 
this  of  a  tender,  prophetic,  spirit  life  ! —  W. 
A.  Staples. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thy  letter  was  particularly  interesting  to 
me,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Editors  inti- 
mate, if  they , do  not  quite  promise,  that  they 
will  widen  ou't'a  little.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  1  have  long  enjoyed  the  Intelligencer y 
and  though  they  might  go  a  great  deal 
faster,  as  far  as  /  am  concerned,  yet  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  I  have  never 
felt  free  to  censure  those  who  manage  it.  I 
think  I  can  form  some  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties they  have  to  encounter  and  overcome, 
in  order  to  succeed  at  all,  and  I  have  often 
felt  that  a  word  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment was  due  them  from  those  who  could 
appreciate  their  labors.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
the  true  way  for  those  who  are  anxious  to 
have  the  paper  keep  more  fully  up  with  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  to  take  hold  and 
help  it  along.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  fair 
thing  to  stand  off  and  censure  the  Editors  for 
nol  doing  what  we  have  never  intimated  we 
wished  them  to  do,  yet  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  has  sometimes  been  done. 

Should  we  not  take  it  for  granted  the  Edi- 
tors do  the  best  they  know  at  all  times,  then 
if  we  are  not  suited  and  think  we  know  a  better 
way,  it  becomes  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  privi- 
lege, to  tell  them,  in  a  proper  manner ,  of 
that  better  way  (as  it  seems  to  us.)  If  they 
hear,  then  much  good  may  be  accomplished, 
if  not,  then  no  blame  can  properly  attach  to 
us,  and  we  are  left  free  to  work  on  in  what- 
ever direction  seems  to  promise  the  best  re- 
sults. 

I  sincerely  desire  to  lay  no  hindering  thing 
in  the  way  of  right  progress  ;  as  for  active 
aid  in  the  cause  of  human  progress,  intel- 
lectually, morally,  and  spiritually,  I  hope 
to  do  more  in  the  future  than  I  have  done 
in  the  past,  but  cannot  promise  much.    I  am 


one  of  the  little  ones ;  of  course  I  have  one 
talent,  but  do  not  know  about  any  more.  I 
desire,  however,  to  use  that  talent  properly 
and  then  I  know  it  will  increase,  as  I  believe 
it  has  done  to  some  extent  already. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  a  "  Scrap  "  had  been 
made  out  of  what  I  sent  thee  before.  Very 
well ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  that ;  but 
this  I  can  say,  that  the  more  I  learn  the 
more  I  discover  there  is  yet  to  be  learned, 
which  makes  me  feel  very  humble  at  times, 
and  if  I  have  ever  had  any  ambition  to  ap- 
pear in  print,  it  is  gone  from  me  now,  so  that 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty,  or  in  other 
words,  a  hope  of  doing  some  good  would  lead 
me  to  offer  anything  to  be  spread  before 
others  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  but 
this  is  a  feeling  which  I  presume  is  shared  by 
many  others,  and  of  which  thou  art  not  ignor- 
ant. 


I  saw,  my  dear  friend,  how  low  thy  spirit 
was  yesterday.  I  know  thou  felt  that  the 
life  of  my  own  buoyant  spirit  was  in  strong 
contrast,  and  that  with  it,  thou  had  scarcely 
a  sympathetic  feeling.  I  saw  that  to  sympa- 
thize with  thee  there  must  be  a  mind  that 
could  sit  where  thou  art  sitting,  but  just  now 
[  could  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
flee  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  I 
could  make  the  wilderness  my  dwelling  place, 
and  exult  therein  ;  not  to  hide  from  the  Al- 
mighty eye — not  to  escape  the  rebuke  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  or  the  correction  of  His 
hand,  but  because  His  love  is  universal,  His 
presence  everywhere,  and  where  He  is  there 
is  joy  in  sorrow,  plenty  in  poverty,  fullness 
in  destitution.  I  tell  thee  nothing  new.  Thou 
hast  well  known  all  these  things,  and  that 
peaceful  is  the  rest  and  pure  the  enjoyment 
of  the  tribulated  spirit,  which  seeks  its  only 
sure  resting  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Re- 
deemer— the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 

I  would  not  take  thee  from  thy  rest;  I 
would  not  call  thee  from  thy  sweet  repose 
in  God  and  firm  reliance  on  bis  strength  and 
ever-saving  and  enduring  love.  Oh,  no. 
Rest  there.  It  is  the  safe  abiding  place  from 
the  tempest.  It  is  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land.  Remain  in  thy  rest.  Abide 
in  thy  trust.  Rely  on  the  wisdom,  the  un- 
failing wisdom  of  our  Father  and  Best 
Friend  ;  but  while  so  resting,  while  so  rely- 
ing, I  would  say  turn  thy  eye  sometimes  upon 
me.  I  feel  that  I  am  asking  perhaps  for  too 
much.  I  would  take  thee  with  me  from  the 
sorrows  of  humanity,  from  the  troubled 
walks  of  life  to  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle,  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  above  the  clouds  and 
the  tempests,  from  whence  thou  might  look 
down  upon  the  path  of  the  whirlwind  and 
the  ravages  of  the  storm!    But,  thou  hast  no 
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mind  to  ascend  with  me  to  my  atrial  haunts. 
Thou  hast  no  wish  to  make  the  mountain  tops 
thy  dwelling  place.  And  I  love  them  better 
than  life — I  mean  corporeal  life.  To  me  the 
promise  is  sweet,  that  the  obedient  and  faith- 
ful shall  soar  above  all  sublunary  things — 
"  shall  mount  as  upon  eagles'  wings,  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary,  shall  walk  and  not 
faint."  I  sensibly  feel  that  thy  hopes  are  in 
the  valley,  that  at  the  time  of  rest  from  labor 
thou  wouldst  lie  by  the  streams  that  run 
softly.  But,  my  friend,  however  luvely  and 
grateful  this  spot  may  be,  remember  that  the 
mists  rest  longest  here,  and  that  not  here  does 
the  rising  sunbeam  rest,  and  here  is  not  the 
place  to  see  the  first  dawning  of  the  day-star. 

Wilt  thou  not  remember  that  the  prophetic 
declaration  was,  "  Upon  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  the  flock  of  my  pastures  shall  feed, 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel  shall  their  fold 
be."— Ezekiel  36th. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTTH  MONTH  20,  1872. 

Our  Approaching  Yearly  Meeting. — 
This  body  will  convene  on  the  13th  of 
next  month.  Though  the  subjects  that  will 
claim  attention  may  be  very  similar  to  those 
of  preceding  years,  yet,  a  review  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  is  always  attended  with 
interest  to  its  members. 

The  opportunities  which  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ings afford  for  social  and  religious  intercourse 
make  them  occasions  of  great  importance  and 
usefulness.  By  many  they  are  long  anticipated 
as  seasons  for  the  renewal  of  strength,  and  in 
the  restrospect,  remembered  as  times  of  fa- 
vor and  abounding.  To  those  who  live  in 
isolated  situations,  and  where  only  the  two 
or  three  meet  for  social  worship  they  are  es- 
pecially grateful  as  the  means  through  which 
these  are  brought  into  closer  fellowship  with 
kindred  spirits  of  the  same  household  of 
faith. 

The  Great  Head  of  the  Church  is  ever  in 
the  midst  of  those  who  gather  in  His  name. 
If,  when  thus  convened,  we  humbly  rely  only 
upon  the  power  that  can  quicken  and  make 
alive,  and  through  the  several  sittings  main- 
tain a  care  to  abide  under  the  overshadowing 
wing,  there  can  be  no  unwise  haste  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  no  undue  effort  to 
accomplish  certain  ends,  but  our  only  desire 
will  be  that  the  He&venly  Father  shall  reign 


and  rule  and  qualify  us  for  the  service  He 
may  appoint.  Under  this  divine  government 
the  affairs  of  our  Society  will  be  'conducted 
in  harmony  and  love  ;  we  shall  experience  a 
growth  in  best  things,  and  when  the  time  of 
separation  comes,  we  will  go  forth  from  our  sol- 
emn assembly  better  prepared  for  the  duties 
of  active  life. 

Many  who,  one  year  ago,  were  participants 
in  the  concerns  then  belore  us,  will  come  no 
more  to  our  Annual  gatherings;  some  have 
passed  on  to  the  church  triumphant,  others 
through  feebleness  of  body  and  increasing 
years  will  be  prevented  from  occupying  their 
accustomed  places.  We  shall  miss  the  weight 
of  their  spirits  and  the  wisdom  of  their  coun- 
sels ;  but  we  believe  there  are  those  who  have 
taken  up  their  mantles,  and  who  will  go  on 
in  the  work  appointed. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  practical 
I  righteousness  was  more  needed,  nor  when 
I  there  was  a  louder  call  for  a  fearless  advocacy 
of  our  principles  and  testimonies.    We,  to 
I  whom  these  have,  in  a  measure  been  entrust- 
j  ed,  should  seek  for  a  double  portion  of  the 
I  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
j  evil  in  ourselves  and  qualify  us  to  be  minis- 
j  ters  of  good  unto  others. 
I     Each  generation  has  its  distinctive  ser\  ice. 
1  The  faithfulness  of  our  predecessors  has  placed 
j  us  where  we  are.    We  need  not  retrace  the 
paths  which  they  have  opened,  but,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  same  Divine  Leader  which 
they  followed,  move  on  into  extended  ave- 
nues of  usefulness. 

Trusting  that  the  Heavenly  power  wliich 
has  heretofore  been  with  us  in  our  Annual 
Assemblies  will  be  extended  over  the  coming 
one,  we  look  forward  to  it  with  interest  and 
hope. 

The  Inner  Life. — Several  communica- 
tions have  been  received  bearing  upon  the 
subject  brought  into  view  by  the  essay  of 
our  friend,  H.  W.  Ridgway,  some  in  unity 
with  the  essay,  and  others  disapproving  it. 
We  doubt  the  propriety  of  dwelling  too 
long  or  saying  too  much  upon  a  theme  that 
must  be  left  to  the  convictions  of  individual 
minds. 

We'would  rather  turn  to  the  beautiful  tes- 
timonies of  the  blessed  Jesus  in  reference  to 
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the  power  of  Divine  grace  upon  the  soul, 
through  which  is  given  a  knowledge  of  Christ 
the  word — the  bread — which  "  cometh  down 
from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world." 
John  vi.  33.  "He  that  eateth  me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  me,"  was  one  of  the  hard  say- 
ings which  occasioned  the  disciples  to  mur- 
mur, but  in  the  reply  to  them  was  embodied 
a  great  lesson,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quick- 
eneth— the  flesh  pro^teth  nothing."— vi.  63. 

May  we  more  earnestly  seek  after  that 
life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and 
which  brings  forth  fruit  abundantly  to  the 
honor  of  the  great  Husbandman. 

One  correspondent  alludes  to  our  rejection 
of  original  matter.  It  is  due  to  him  that  we 
should  take  some  notice  of  this  complaint 
although  it  may  be  only  a  repetition  of  what 
we  have  not  unfrequently  said— that  nothing 
is  withheld  which  we  think  adapted  to  our 
pages,  or  that  vnuld  profit  our  readers.  We  re- 
ceive essays  occasionally,  which,  while  they 
are  not  objectionable,  seem  to  lack  point,  or 
they  are  not  expressed  with  sufficient  perspi- 
cuity for  publication.  Such  articles  are  not 
laid  aside  without  a  regret  that  we  cannot 
use  them,  nor  without  sympathy  with  the 
writer  in  his  disappointment ;  but  it  is  needful 
to  exercise  a  care  not  to  lessen  the  literary 
merit  of  our  paper,  while  we  hold  in  higher 
regard  the  great  principles  which  we  advocate. 

The  Pestilence  of  1793.— The  ravages 
of  small  pox  in  our  city  during  the  past  win- 
ter have  recalled  the  experience  of  the  year 
1793,  when  a  malignant  fever  visited  the  city 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  reduced 
the  population,  (then  only  21,000,)  5,000  in 
three  months.  We  are  told  that  the  grave- 
yards, after  the  pestilence  had  abated,  looked 
like  newly  ploughed  fields. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  pestilence  the 
city  was  in  a  very  unclean  condition,  and 
this  by  many  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  epidemic.  After  this 
terrible  visitation,  municipal  cleanliness  pre- 
vailed for  two  generations,  and  Philadelphia 
became  proverbial  for  purity. 

The  disease  made  its  appearance  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  month,  and  by  the 
10th  of  the  ninth  month  the  three  guardians 
of  the  poor  having  worn  themselves  out  by 


their  great  exertions,  the  mayor  appealed  for 
personal  aid  to  benevolent  citizens.  Ten 
public  spirited  men— Samuel  Wetherell,  Ste- 
phen Girard,  Thomas  Wistar,  Israel  Israel, 
Thomas  I.  Peters,  Joseph  Inskeep,  Henry 
DeForest,  Andrew  Adgate,  John  Hawkins 
and  Caleb  Lowne,  offered  their  services. 

These  men  immediately  commenced  the 
work  of  reorganizing  and  improving  the  hos- 
pitals, relieving  the  suffering  poor,  and  fur- 
nishing ambulances,  assuming  all  the  powers 
demanded  by  the  crisis,  subject  to  a  future 
general  meeting  of  the  citizens. 

Four  of  this  committee  caught  the  fever 
in  the  discharge  of  the;r  duty  and  died  *'  with 
their  armor  on." 

Though  there  was  more  or  less  of  the 
the  same  fever  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
many  neighboring  cities  and  towns  prohibited 
all  intercourse  with  Philadelphia. 

Three  towns  of  New  Jersey — Woodbury, 
Springfield  and  Elizabethtown,  allowed  free 
entrance  to  the  refugees.  The  city  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  too,  received  Philadelphians 
freely,  fitted  up  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and 
the  citizens  nursed  many  of  the  stricken  ones 
at  their  own  houses. 

The  duration  of  the  pestilence  was  short 
and  few  new  cases  occurred  after  the  end  of 
the  tenth  month,  and  the  committee  estab- 
lished an  orphan  asylum  to  take  charge  of 
the  host  of  children  whose  parents  had  per- 
ished. 

Absentees  returned  promptly,  and  the 
usual  order  of  things  was  restored.  The 
committee  received  the  grateful  thanks  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  expressed  the  hope  that 
their  services  would  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 

The  sad  experience  of  the  past  should 
teach  a  lesson  of  wisdom  to  the  present.  It 
is  much  better  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
disease  by  cleanliness  and  other  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, than  t©  repent  of  the  neglect  too 
late. 

DIED. 

BUTTERWORTH.— At  his  late  residence,  near 
Waynesville,  Ohio,  on  4lh  day  morning  the  2l8t  of 
2d  mo.,  1872.  Samuel  Butterworth,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  member  and  diligent  at- 
tender  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  when  health  and  strength  permitted. 

GRIFFIN.— At  the  residence  of  her  daughter, 
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Millicent  Orover,  in  Lock  Port,  111.,  Katy,  widow  of 
Sececa  Gr  ffin,  aged  nearly  86  years  ;  a  m'-mber  of 
North  Street  Preparative  and  Scipio  Monthly  Meet- 
ing for  more  than  40  years.  Although,  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  life,  her  lot  was  cast  amongst  those 
of  rarifus  religious  denominations,  and  far  from 
any  Friends,  yet  she  stood  firm  to  her  profession. 

GRIHST.— At  MuffordviUe,  Kentucky,  3d  mo. 
28th,  1S72,  of  meningiiis,  Leander,  son  of  John  and 
Hannah  Griest.  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Camden  Preparative  Meeting.  He  was  in- 
terred at  Camden,  Indiana.  He  was  a  youDg  man 
much  eFteemed  by  his  acquaintances. 

MOTT.— l^uddecly,  on  the  30th  of  3d  mo.,  1872,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Elijah  T.  Mott,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
John  Mott,  aged  5G  years.  Also,  on  the  25th  of  3i 
mo.,  1872,  at  Lyons,  Michigan,  of  consumption, 
Anna,  wi  e  of  Simeon  Mortimer  and  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Mott,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age. 

ROGERS. — At  his  residence,  in  Waynesville,  Ohio, 
on  Third  day  the  26th  of  3d  mo.,  1872,  Josiah 
Rogers,  in  the  80th  jear  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
a  diligent  attender  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  for 
nearly  60  years. 

TaTUM.— On  the  28th  of  3  ^  mo..  1872,  of  typhoid 
pneumoLia,  Lucy  M.,  wife  of  Joseph  Tatura,  in  the 
5i^th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  beloved  member  of  Woodbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  Near  her  tranquil  close  she 
was  enabled  to  say  :  "Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me.  I  hive  had  too  many  evi  iences  of  His 
merciful  goodness  to  doubt  now.  All  is  peace." 

WALKER. — At  her  home  in  Waterford,  Loudon 
Co.,  Va.,  on  the  Gth  day  of  4th  mo  ,  1872,  Susan 
Walker,  widow  of  Isaac  Walker,  in  the  79th  ye  \r  of 
her  age ;  she  was  an  Elder  of  Fairfax  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

JKNKS.— In  YardleyviUe  on  the  23d  of  3d  mo., 
1872,  of  consumption,  L'zzie  J.,  daughter  of  Eliza 
beth  C.  and  the  late  Thomas  Jenks,  in  the  I9ih 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Mikefisld  Monthly 
Meeting. 

HAINES  —On  the  13lh  of  2d  mo.,  1872,  after  a 
short  illness  of  pneumonia  Oscar,  sou  of  Clark  and 
Margaret  Haines,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  P'all  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

SHARP  —On  the  2Mh  of  2d  mo.,  1872,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Lydia  J.,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Hannah  L.  Fussell,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

--  ~tm»-  — 

SPECIAL  NOTICK. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  agreed  to  fur- 
nish excursion  tickets  over  the  line  of  their  road 
from  Pittsl  urg  to  Philadelphia,  at  two-thirds  the 
full  fare,  to  those  attending  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  Friends  in  the  West  to 
notify,  not  later  than  the  1st  of  Fifth  month,  of 
their  intention  to  attend,  directed  to  John  Comlt, 
144  North  Seventh  St  ,  enclosing  a  postage  stamp 
for  an  ord^r  to  be  sent  to  them. 


CIRCULAR  MKETIXnS. 

4th  Mo.    2l8t    Hopewell,  Ohio.  11  A.  M. 

"      MaineviUe,  Ohio,  7  P.  M. 
"       "      North  Castle,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 
"      Merion,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Byberry,  Pa,,  3  P.  M. 
«*       "      Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
"       "     Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"       "      Betbpage,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

.Jerusalem,  L.  I.,  3^  P.  M. 
"     Galen,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 


CHARLES  SUMNER  ON  WM.  PENN  AND  THE 
PEACE  POLICY. 

To  William  Penn  belongs  the  distinction, 
destined  to  brighten  as  men  advance  in  vir- 
tue, of  lirst,  in  human  history,  establishing  the 
Law  of  Love  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations.  "Wiiile  he  recognized  as 
a  great  end  of  Government  "  to  support 
power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to 
secure  the  people  from  abuse  of  power,"  he 
declined  the  superfluous  protection  of  arms 
against  foreign  force,  and  aimed  to  reduce  the 
savage  nations  by  just  and  gentle  manners  to 
the  love  of  civil  society  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion." His  serene  countenance,  as  he  stands 
with  his  followers  in  what  he  called  the  sweet 
and  clear  air  of  Pennsylvania,  all  unarmed, 
beneath  the  spreading  elm,  forming  the  great 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  untutored  In- 
dians,— who  fill  with  savage  display  the  sur- 
rounding forest  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
— not  to  wrest  their  lands  by  violence,  but  to 
obtain  them  by  peaceful  purchase,  is  to  my 
mind  the  proudest  picture  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  "The  great  God,"  said  this 
illustrious  Quaker,  in  his  words  of  sincerity  and 
truth,  addressed  to  the  Sachems,  "  has  written 
His  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which  we  are  taught 
and  commanded  to  love,  and  to  help,  and  to 
do  good  to  one  another.  It  is  not  our  cus- 
tom to  use  hostile  weapons  against  our  fellow- 
creatures,  for  which  reason  we  have  come  un- 
armed. Our  object  is  not  to  do  injury,  but 
to  do  good.  We  have  met,  then,  in  the  broad 
pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so  that 
no  advantage  can  be  taken  on  either  side, 
but  is  to  be  openness,  brotherhood  and  love; 
while  all  are  to  be  treated  as  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood."  These  are,  indeed,  words  of  true 
greatness.  "  Without  any  carnal  weapons," 
says  one  of  his  companions,  "  we  entered  the 
land,  and  inhabited  therein  as  safe  as  if  there 
had  been  thousands  of  garrisons."  **  This 
little  State,"  says  Oldmixon,  "  subsisted  in 
the  miflst  of  six  Indian  nations,  without  so 
much  as  a  militia  for  its  defence."  A  great 
man,  worthy  of  the  mantle  of  Penn,  the  ven- 
erable philanthropist,  Clarkson,  in  his  life  of 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  "The 
Pennsylvanians  became  armed,  though  with- 
out arms  ;  they  became  strong,  though  with- 
out strength  ;  they  became  safe,  without  the 
ordinary  means  of  safety.  The  constable's 
staff  was  the  only  instrument  of  authority 
amongst  them  for  the  greater  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  never  during  the  administration  of 
Penn,  or  that  of  his  proper  successors,  was 
there  a  quarrel  or  a  war." 

Greater  than  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
a  king,  is  the  divinity  that  encompasses  the 
righteous  man,  and  the  righteous  people.  The 
flowers  of  prosperity  smiled  in  the  blessed  foot- 
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prints  of  William  Penn.  His  people  were 
unmolested  and  happy,  while  (sad,  but  true 
contrast !)  those  of  other  colonies,  acting  upon 
the  policy  of  the  world,  building  forts,  and 
showing  themselves  in  arras,  not  after  receiv- 
ing provocation,  but  merely  in  the  anticipa- 
tion, or  from  the  fear,  of  insults  or  danger, 
were  harra&sed  by  perpetual  alarms,  and 
pierced  by  the  sharp  arrows  of  savage  war. 

This  pattern  of  a  Christian  Commonwealth 
never  fails  to  arrest  the  admiration  of  all  who 
contemplate  its  beauties.  It  drew  an  epigram 
of  euology  from  the  caustic  pen  of  Voltaire, 
and  has  been  fondly  painted  by  many  virtu- 
ous historians.  Every  ingenuous  soul  in  our 
day  offers  his  willing  tribute  to  those  celestial 
graces  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  flinty  hardness  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth  Rock  seems  earthly  and  coarse. 

Let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  barren 
words  in  recognition  of  virtue.  While  we 
see  the  right,  and  approve  it,  too,  let  us  dare 
to  pursue  it.  Let  us  now,  in  this  age  of  civ- 
ilization, surrounded  by  Christian  nations,  be 
willing  to  ff'Jow  the  successful  example  of 
William  Penn,  surrounded  by  savages.  Let 
us,  while  we  recognize  those  transcendent  or- 
dinances of  God,  the  Law  of  Right  and  the 
Law  of  Jjove — the  double  suns  which  illumine 
the  moral  universe — aspire  to  the  true  glory, 
and  what  is  higher  than  glory,  the  great  good, 
of  taking  the  lead  in  the  disarming  of  the 
nation.  Let  us  abandon  the  system  of  pre- 
paration for  war  in  time  of  peace,  as  irrational, 
unchristian,  vainly  prodigal  of  expense,  and 
having  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  the  very 
evil  against  which  it  professes  to  guard.  Let 
the  enormous  mean^  thus  released  ftom  iron 
hands,  be  devoted  to  labors  of  beneficence. 
Our  battlements  shall  be  schools,  hospitals, 
colleges  and  churches;  our  arsenals  shall  be 
libraries  ;  our  navy  shall  be  peaceful  ships, 
on  errands  of  perpetual  commerce  ;  our  army 
shall  be  the  teachers  of  youth,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  religion.  This  is  indeed,  the  cheap 
defence  of  the  nations.  In  such  entrench- 
ments, what  Christian  soul  can  be  touched 
with  fear?  Angels  of  the  Lord  shall  throw 
over  the  land  an  invisible,  but  impenetrable 
panoply  ; 

Or  if  virtue  feeble  were 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

At  the  thought  of  such  a  change  in  policy, 
the  imagination  loses  itself  in  the  vain  effort 
to  follow  the  various  streams  of  happiness, 
which  gush  forth  as  from  a  thousand  hills. 
Then  shall  the  naked  be  clothed  and  the 
hungry  fed.  Institutions  of  science  and  learn- 
ing shall  crown  every  hill-top  ;  hospitals  for 
the  sick  and  other  retreats  for  the  unfortun- 
ate children  of  the  world,  for  all  who  suffer 
in  any  way,  in  mind,  body  or  estate,  shall 


nestle  in  every  valley  ;  while  the  spires  of 
new  churches  shall  leap  exulting  to  the  skies. 
The  whole  land  shall  bear  witness  to  the 
change ;  art  shall  confess  it  in  the  new  in- 
spiration of  the  canvass  and  the  marble  ;  the 
harp  of  the  poet  shall  proclaim  it  in  a  loftier 
rhyme.  Above  all,  the  heart  of  man  shall 
bear  witness  to  it,  in  the  elevation  of  his  senti- 
ments, in  the  expansion  of  his  affections,  in 
his  devotion  to  the  highest  truth,  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  true  greatness.  The  eagle  of 
our  country,  without  the  terror  of  his  beak, 
and  dropping  the  forceful  thunderbolt  from 
his  pounces,  shall  soar  with  the  olive  of  Peace, 
into  untried  realms  of  ether,  nearer  to  the 
sun. —  Woodstown  Register. 

Uniforms  for  Girls. — A  writer  in  S&rih- 
ner's  Monthly  does  not  know  "  why  it  is  not 
just  as  well  for  school-girls  to  dress  in  uniform 
as  for  boys.  There  are  many  excellent  schools 
in  England  where  the  girls  dress  in  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  period  spent  in  their 
education  By  dressing  in  uniform  the 
thoughts  of  all  the  pupils  are  released  from 
the  consideration  of  dress ;  there  is  no  show 
of  wealth,  and  no  confession  of  poverty.  Girls 
from  widely  separated  localities  and  classes 
come  together,  and  stand  or  fall  by  scholar- 
ship, character,  disposition  and  manners.  The 
term  of  study  could  be  lengthened  by  the  use 
of  the  money  that  would  thus  be  saved ;  and 
while  a  thousand  considerations  favor  such  a 
change,  we  are  unable  to  think  of  one  that 
makes  against  it."  These  reflections  are  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  our  schools 
the  mere  item  of  dress  for  young  ladies  is 
often  over  SIOOO  a  year. 


THE  GUEST  CHAMBER. 

We  have  often  made  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  the 
following  essay  on  a  point  of  household  econo- 
my, from  the  pen  of  his  wife,  we  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers  : 

It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  among  house- 
keepers that  the  guest-chamber,  or  "  spare 
room,"  must,  in  every  respect,  be  the  best  and 
most  desirable  chamber  in  the  house.  We 
think  this  a  mistaken  idea.  Of  course  the 
room  should  be  pleasant  and  inviting^  fur- 
nished as  tastefully,  and  with  as  many  con- 
veniences as  can  be  afforded,  without  curtail- 
ing the  comfort  and  pleasures  of  the  family, 
and  with  such  regard  to  comfort,  that  a  guest, 
on  entering,  may  feel  at  once,  not  only  at 
home,  but  as  if  surrounded  with  kindness  and 
thoughtful  care.  All  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  appropriating  the  largest  and  most 
commodious  room  for  that  purpose.  The 
chambers  most  used,  and,  next  to  the  sitting- 
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room,  mo8t  necessary  to  the  coQifort  and 
happiness  of  the  family,  to  whom  the  house 
is  home,  and  not  a  mere  transient  stopping- 
place,  should  be  the  best  ventilated,  the  lar- 
gest, and  most  convenient.  The  mother's 
chamber  and  the  nursery  (if  there  must  be 
two  apartments,  they  should  be  separated  only 
by  a  door,  that  the  mother's  care  may  be 
near  at  hand)  ought  to  be  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  those 
who  are  expected  to  occupy  them  for  years. 
The  "  spare-room"  should  be  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  for  our  guests  are  but  tempo- 
rary residents  of  our  rooms,  to  whom,  to  be 
sure,  must  be  given  all  the  time  and  attention 
that  family  cares  will  allow  ;  but  to  the  per- 
manent inmates  the  house  is  a  resting-place 
from  hard  labor,  a  refuge  from  outside  care, 
for  some  of  the  family  ;  and  to  make  it  such 
to  husband  and  children,  the  housekeeper  has 
a  daily  routine  of  duties  which  can  be  won- 
derfully lightened  by  pleasant  surroundings  ; 
and  thus,  for  reasons  having  a  bearing  on 
every  member  of  the  household,  it  seems  to 
lis  very  desirable  that  more  thought,  care, 
and  expense  be  given  to  secure  a  pleasant  out- 
look, a  thorough  ventilation,  and  attractive 
and  convenient  furniture  for  the  family  rooms, 
than  for  the  one  set  apart  for  those  who,  how- 
ever honored  and  beloved,  can  of  necessity 
remain  but  a  few  days. 

"We  would  by  no  means  leave  the  impression 
that  a  family  should  selfishly  retain  their 
regular  apartments  when  so  many  guests  are 
present  that  several  rooms  are  needed.  In 
times  of  large  gatherings,  it  is  very  delightful 
to  see  each  member  of  the  household  contrib- 
ute some  part  of  his  or  her  rights  to  the  free 
and  cordial  entertainment  of  friends.  On 
such  occasions,  if  they  are  not  too  frequent, 
it  is  quite  amusing,  and  conducive  to  much 
sport  and  cheerfulness,  to  meet  in  family 
council  and  discuss  the  ways  and  means  that 
may  be  employed  to  stretch  the  house,  so  that 
twenty  people  can  be  comfortably  lodged  in  a 
space  where  usually  eight  or  ten  have  only 
sufficient  room.  This,  for  a  short  time,  is  no 
hardship ;  it  is  like  a  picnic  ;  and  every  child, 
from  its  earliest  years,  should  be  taught  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  giving  up  rights,  whims,  and 
fancies,  connected  with  their  own  special 
apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of  others. 
The  lesson  is  very  easily  taught,  when  they 
see  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  thing  ;  know- 
ing this,  when  the  pressure  abates,  they  will 
return  to  their  rooms  better  prepared  to  esti- 
mate and  appreciate  the  care  and  affection 
which  has  so  pleasantly  consulted  their  taste 
and  comfort  in  arranging  the  apartment 
which  is  set  apart  for  them. 

It  is  painful  to  glance  into  rooms  in  daily 
use,  and  see  no  indication  that  a  moment's 


thought  has  ever  been  bestowed  upon  their 
adornment,  or  to  fill  them  with  objects  that, 
to  the  children's  eyes,  will  unite  grace  and 
beauty  with  usefulness  for  the  family's  every- 
day use.  Oh,  this  will  answer?  It's  good 
enough  just  for  our  own  family.''  But  look 
into  the  guest's  chamber,  for  which  enough 
has  been  expended  to  compel  pinching  in  all 
that  belongs  to  home  and  family  comforts,  and 
all  for  the  ostentatious  display  of  hospitality  ! 
When  you  see  such  incongruities  and  con- 
trasts between  the  furnishing  of  the  family 
apartments  and  the  "spare  room,"  you  will 
find  the  same  rule  runs  through  everything 
connected  with  the  family.  For  every-day 
use  the  commonest  kind  of  delf,  with  odd  bits 
of  broken  or  defaced  china,  mismated  cups 
and  saucers,  of  every  variety  of  color,  and 
the  food,  carelessly  prepared,  and  of  the  poor- 
est and  cheapest  quality,  showing  the  same 
unwise  disregard  for  family  comfort.  But  let 
a  visitor  appear,  and  the  table  is  dazzling 
with  silver  and  cut-glass,  and  loaded  with 
dainties  over  which  the  utmost  '>kill  in  cook- 
ing has  been  expended.  This  is  all  wrong. 
Home  should  be  first ;  company,  of  secondary 
importance.  Let  year  family  always  have  the 
best  you  can  reasonably  aflbrd  ;  then  cordially 
welcome  your  friends  to  share  the  good  and 
pleasant  things  with  you.  It  is  not  easy  to 
teach  children  to  love  home,  and  prefer  its 
society  to  all  others,  if  they  see  that  all  the 
good,  and  pleasant,  and  beautiful  things  you 
possess  are  only  to  be  used  when  you  have 
visitors.  You  have  no  right  to  hope  that  your 
children  will  have  good  manners  or  be  refined 
if  they  see  the  coarsest  of  everything  when 
alone  with  you,  and  are  called  upon,  with 
company,  to  put  on  company  manners.  Love 
of  home,  refinement  and  good  manners  are 
blessings  that  will  rust  out  and  be  destroyed, 
if  not  brightened  by  constant  daily  use. — 
Christian  Union. 

Faith  in  Man. — I  cannot  but  pity  the 
man  who  recognizes  nothing  godlike  in  his 
own  nature.  I  see  the  marks  of  God  in  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  but  how  much  more  in 
a  liberal  intellect,  in  magnanimity,  in  uncon- 
querable rectitude,  in  a  philanthropy  which 
forgives  every  wrong,  and  which  never  de- 
spairs of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  human  virtue! 
I  do,  and  I  must,  reverence  human  nature.  I 
see  in  it  the  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  and  the 
pledges  of  a  celestial  inheritance  ;  and  I  thank 
God  that  my  own  lot  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  human  race. —  ^Y.  E.  Channinq, 

The  way  is  long,  my  children,  long  and  rough; 
The  moors  are  dr«ary,  and  the  woods  are  dark  ; 
Bat  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on  to  gravej 
Unskilled  save  iu  the  velvet  courst  of  fortune, 
Hath  missed  the  discipline  of  noble  hearts. 
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THE  BREWING  OF  SOMA. 

BY  JOHN  Q.  WHITTIER. 

The  fagots  blazed,  the  caldron's  smoke 
Up  through  the  green  wood  curled  ; 
Bring  honey  from  the  hollow  oak, 

Bring  milky  sap,"  the  brewers  spoke, 
In  the  childhood  of  the  worjd. 

And  brewed  they  well  or  brewed  they  ill, 

The  priests  thrust  in  their  rods. 
First  tasted,  and  then  drank  their  fill. 
And  shouted  with  one  voice  and  will, 
*'  Behold  the  drink  of  gods  !" 

They  drank,  and  lo  !  in  heart  and  brain, 

A  new,  glad  life  began  ; 
The  gray  of  hair  grew  joung  again. 
The  sick  man  laughed  away  his  pain, 

The  cripple  leaped  and  ran. 

Drink,  mortals,  what  the  gods  have  sent, 

Forget  your  long  annoy." 
So  sang  the  priests.    From  tent  to  tent 
The  Soma's  sacred  madness  went, 

A  storm  of  drunken  joy. 

Then  knew  each  rapt  inebriate 

A  winged  and  glorious  lirth, 
Soared  upward,  with  strange  joy  elate. 
Beat,  with  dazed  head,  Vaiuna's  gate, 

And,  sobered,  «ank  to  earth. 

The  land  with  Soma's  praises  rang  ; 

On  Gihon's  bands  of  shade 
Its  hymns  the  dusky  maiden  sang  : 
In  joy  of  life  of  mortal  pang 

All  men  to  Soma  prayed. 

The  morning  twilight  of  the  race 

Sends  down  their  matiu  psalms  ; 
And  still  with  wonderiug  eyes  we  trace 
The  simple  prayers  to  Soma's  grace, 
That  Vedic  verse  embalms. 

As  in  that  child-world's  early  year, 

Each  after  age  has  striven 
oy  music,  incense,  vigils  drear, 
And  trance,  to  bring  the  skies  more  near, 

Or  lift  men  up  to  heaven  ! — 

Some  fever  of  the  blood  and  brain, 

Some  self-exalting  spell, 
The  scourger's  keen  delight  of  pain. 
The  Dervish  dance,  the  Orphic  strain, 

The  wild-haired  Bacchant's  yell, — 

The  desert's  hair -grown  hermit  sunk 

The  saner  brute  b^low  ; 
The  naked  Santon,  hashish-drunk. 
The  cloister  madness  of  the  monk. 

The  fakir's  torture-show  ! 

And  yet  the  past  comes  round  again, 

And  new  doth  old  fulfill ; 
In  sensual  transports  wild  as  vain 
We  brew  iu  many  a  Christian  fane 

The  heathen  Soma  still ! 

Dsar  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 

Forgive  our  foolish  ways  ! 
Reelothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind, 
In  purer  lives  Thy  service  find. 

In  deeper  reverence  praise. 

In  simple  trust  like  theirs  who  heard 

Beside  the. Syrian  sea, 
The  gracious  calling  of  the  Lord, 
Let  us,  like  them,  without  a  word, 

Rise  up  and  follow  Thee. 


0  Sabbath  rest  by  Galilee  ! 

O  calm  of  hills  above, 
Where  Jesus  knelt  to  share  with  thee 
The  silence  of  eternity 

Interpreted  by  love ! 

With  that  deep  hush  subduing  all 
Our  words  and  works  that  drown 

The  tender  whisper  of  thy  call, 

As  noiseless  let  Thy  blessing  fall 
As  fell  Thy  manna  down. 

Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease  ; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

Breathe  through  the  heats  of  our  desire 

Thy  coolness  and  Thy  balm  ; 
Let  sense  be  dumb,  lei  flesh  retire  ; 
Speak  through  the  earthquake,  wind  and  fire, 

0  still,  small  voice  of  calm. 


RESUEGAM. 

BY  SAMUEL  C.  BLACKWELl. . 

There  is  the  promise  of  a  life  beyond, 
In  mail's  intense  and  ever  yearning  cry  : 

Too  good  for  credence,  though  the  heart  despond. 
The  universal  hope  is  prophecy  ! 

Where  the  Creator's  fiat  shapes  a  plan, 
Nature  attunes  herself  to  that  grt  at  end, 

Reveals  intention  to  the  mind  of  man, 

And  faith  is  sight,  as  we  her  steps  attend. 

Does  not  the  conscious  life  that  longs  to  live, 

That  knows  its  hop^  and  thinks  upon  its  thought, 

Convey  the  firmv^st  pledge  that  God  can  give 
For  the  fulfillment  of  the  hope  he  wrought  ? 

Can  a  soul  fail  of  everlasting  youth 

Who  thinks  and  loves, like  God, — who  spurns  the 
wrong, — 

Supremely  eager  for  the  light  of  truth 
And  hearing  music  in  the  martyr's  eong? 

Who  weds  the  right  with  comprehending  joy, 

Who  follows  duty  loyally  and  free. 
And  reckons  mere  delight  a  paltry  toy, 

Is  not  he  living  for  eternity  ? 

God,  in  our  nature,  writes  our  destiny, 

There  is  an  oracle  forever  beard  ; 
Believe,  my  brother,  in  the  life  to  be  ! 

God  will  redeem  the  pledge  His  iove  conferred  ! 


WAITING. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Grand  is  the  leisure  of  the  earth  ; 
She  gives  her  happy  myriads  birth, 
And  after  harvest  fears  not  dearth, 

But  goes  to  sleep  in  snow-wreaths  diiu. 
Dread  is  the  leisure  up  above. 
The  while  He  sits  whose  name  is  love, 
And  waits,  as  Noah  did,  the  dove. 

To  see  if  she  would  fly  to  him. 

He  waits  for  us,  while,  houseless  things. 
We  beat  about  with  bruised  wings 
On  the  dark  floods  and  water-spring?, 

The  ruin  world,  the  deeolate  sea  ; 
With  open  windows  from  the  prime, 
All  night,  all  day.  He  waits  sublime. 
Until  the  fullness  of  the  time 

Decreed  from  his  eternity. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  QUESTION. 

The  problem  is  just  this  :  H)w  can  a  young 
man  and  woman,  with  the  necessities  of  edu- 
cated and  rtfined  people,  and  not  strong 
health,  afford  to  marry,  and  bring  up  children, 
on  a  small  income  ? 

The  answer  is  here  :  First,  by  discovering 
that  the  necessities  of  education  and  refine- 
ment do  not  depend  on  money  for  their  grati- 
fication. Turkey  carpets,  silk  dresses  or  coats 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  height  of  their 
owner's  lives,  nor  do  they  contribute  one  whit 
to  their  culture  or  good  broerling.  What  will 
contribute  to  them,  and  give  high  caste  to 
their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  children, 
are  some  high  motive  in  living,  and  cleanli- 
ness and  beauty  in  their  daily  surroundings. 
Now,  pure  love  and  sound  cf  ramon  sense  are 
the  rarest  earthly  motives  which  any  man  can 
bring  into  his  daily  work,  and  cleanliness  and 
beauty  the  cheapest  of  household  plenishing. 
We  know  a  young  couple  who,  during  the 
war,  married  with  an  outfit  of  S700  a  year,  an 
utter  disregard  of  fashion,  much  love,  and  an 
absolute  faith  in  self-help  and  the  help  of  God. 
They  have  never  lacked  a  necessity  or  a  com- 
fort of  life,  and  their  snuggery  of  a  home, 
which  opens  daily  to  the  best  people  in  B03- 
ton,  is  remembered  by  every  guest,  as  one 
would  remember  a  hearteome,  beautiful  pic- 
ture. Yet  there  is  not  a  Turkey  carpet  or 
costly  painting  in  it.  Any  pair  of  true  lovers, 
who  will  put  aside  fashion  and  conventional 
opinions  for  common  sense  and  good  taste, 
marry  with  a  like  chance  of  success.  In  the 
West,  of  course,  and  in  the  country  towns, 
more  tangible  comfort  is  procurable  for  a 
srr.all  income  than  in  the  seaboard  cities  ;  but 
something  is  lost  in  absence  from  the  head- 
quarters of  art,  music,  literature,  whose  grati- 
fications here  are  cheap  as  daily  air.  In  the 
cities,  too,  an  educated  wife  has  a  thousand 
chances  of  helping  her  husband.  In  this  point, 
indeed,  lies  the  second  answer  to  the  problem. 
Our  girls  can  never  go  back  to  the  washtub 
or  broom  ;  but  in  a  few  years  we  believe  they 
will  all  go  to  the  pencil,  or  brush,  or  burin, 
to  some  head  work  or  handicraft,  and  so  prove 
themselves  helpmeets  of  another  kind  than 
their  vigorous  grandmothers,  but  quite  as 
helpful ;  and  then  the  gates  of  marriage  need 
no  longer  turn  on  golden  hinges. —  Tribune. 

NECESSITY  OF  SLEEP. 

Beecher  says  there  are  thousands  of  busy 
people  who  die  every  year  for  want  of  sleep. 
Sleeplessness  becomes  a  disease,  and  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  insanity.  AVe  speak  of  sleep  as  the 
image  of  death,  and  our  waking  hours  as  the 
image  of  life.  Sleep  is  not  like  death,  for  it  is 
the  period  in  which  the  waste  of  the  system 
ceases,  or  is  reduced  to  its  liiinimum.  Sleep  re- 


pairs the  waste  which  waking  hours  have  made. 
It  rebuilds  the  eystem.  The  night  is  the  repair 
shop  of  the  body.  Every  part  of  the  system  is 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  all  the  organs, 
tissues  and  substances  are  replenished.  Wak- 
ing consumes  and  exliausty,  sleep  reijlo.oes  and 
repair?.  A  man  who  would  be  a  good  worker 
must  be  a  good  sleeper.  A  man  has  as  much 
f  )rce  in  him  as  he  had  provided  for  in  sleep. 
The  quality  of  mental  activity  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  sleep. 

Men,  need  on  an  average,  eight  hours  of 
sleep  a  day.  A  lymphatic  temperament  may 
require  nine;  a  nervous  temperament  six  or 
seven.  A  lymphatic  is  sluggish,  moves  and 
sleeps  slowly.  But  a  nervous  man  acts  quickly 
in  everything.  He  does  more  in  an  ho\ir  than 
a  sluggish  man  in  two  hours ;  and  so  in  his 
sleep.  Every  man  must  sleep  according  to 
his  temperament — but  eight  hours  is  the  aver- 
age. Whoever  by  work,  pleasure,  sorrow  or 
by  any  other  cause,  is  regularly  diminishing 
his  sleep,  is  destroying  his  life.  A  man  may 
hold  out  for  a  time,  but  the  crash  will  come, 
and  he  will  die  There  is  a  gr€;at  deal  of  in- 
temperance besides  that  of  tobacco,  opium  or 
brandy.  Men  are  dissipated  who  overtax  their 
system  all  day,  and  undersieep  every  night, 
A  man  who  dies  of  delirium  tremens  is  no 
more  a  drunkard  and  suicide  than  the  minis- 
ter, the  lav/yer,  the  merchant,  the  editor  or 
tlie  printer,  that  works  excessively  all  day  and 
sleeps  but  little  all  night. — Dei  Co.  Repub- 
lican. 

DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE,  INVENTOR  OF 
THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  man  took  place 
on  the  2d  inst.,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Prof  Morse  was  born  April  27 ih,  1791, 
within  full  view  of  Bunher  Hill  monument. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1810. 
Along  with  his,  several  names  in  his  class  oc- 
cupy golden  pages  in  American  history.  His 
original  idea  was  to  become  an  engineer,  but 
he  decided  on  the  vocation  of  an  artist,  and 
in  1811  went  to  England  with  the  great  All- 
ston,  and  there  became  a  pupil  of  Benjamin 
West. 

The  success  of  his  ''Dying  Hercules"  and 
other  works  encouraged  him  to  contend  for 
the  prize  in  historical  painting,  and  from  his 
easel  the  "Judgment  of  Jupiter"  w^ould  have 
won,  according  to  West's  authority,  the  prize 
had  not  his  early  departure  from  England 
withdrawn  it  from  competition.  He  lived  in 
Boston  in  1821.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Charleston,  and  in  1822,  settled  in  New 
York  city.  In  that  city  he  had  a  commission 
for  painting  a  full-length  portrait  of  Lafay- 
ette. He  became  the  first  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  he  read 
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the  first  course  of  art  lectures  delivered  in 
America. 

He  again  went  to  Europe,  but  in  1832  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  literature  of  the 
arts  of  design  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
and  he  came  home  in  the  packet  Sully.  He 
learned  on  board  from  Dr.  Charles  S.  Jackson 
thatelectricity  had  been  transmitted  through  a 
long  length  of  wire,  and  the  great  thought  at 
once  occurred  to  Prof.  Morse  that  by  that 
means  messages  could  be  sent.  Before  Sully 
had  fairly  reached  the  American  shores  the 
main  features  of  the  present  telegraph  were 
invented. 

After  various  experiments  he  had,  in  1837, 
a  working  apparatus,  which  he  brought  to 
Washington  filed  a  caveat,  and  sought  the 
assistance  of  Congress  to  establish  a  line 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Nothing  was 
done,  however.  It  is  somewhat  infinitely 
amusing  to  turn  to  the  debates  of  that  day, 
and  in  the  light  of  these  times  view  the  rapid 
strides  of  art  and  science.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  a  patent  was  refused  there.  Final- 
ly he  renewed  the  battle  here,  and  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1843,  his  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  83.  It  was  at  the  midnight 
hour  of  the  dying  session  that  $30,000  were 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  in  1841:  the  line 
was  completed,  and  Washington  was  in  in- 
stantaneous communication  with  Baltimore. 

The  first  message  sent  was  on  the  27th  of 
May,  and  embraced  the  words,  "  What  God 
hath  wrought !"  and  the  first  political  news 
transmitted  by  telegraph  was  that  of  the  nom- 
ination at  Baltimore  of  James  K.  Polk  for 
the  Presidency.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  telegraph  is  familiar  to  all  reader^  Prof. 
Morse  received  honors  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Degrees,  crosses,  decorations,  em- 
oluments, stars,  membership  in  all  scientific 
societies,  and  wealth  became  a  portion,  but  a 
slight  one  only  of  his  great  reward. 

Last  year  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  He  has  left  a 
name  that  will  be  honored  among  the  immor- 
tal ones  with  which  are  connected  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  and  benefit  to  man- 
kind.— Delaware  County  Republican. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MORSE. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Morse  inevitably  at- 
tracts public  attention  in  a  peculiar  and  forci- 
ble manner  to  the  splendor  of  the  services 
performed  by  him  in  behalf  of  civilization 
and  the  race.  The  discovery  of  the  uses  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  application 
of  electricity  to  the  purposes  of  the  telegraph, 
are  the  two  great  events  which  will  make  the 
nineteenth  century  famous  to  the  end  of  time. 
They  form  the  starting  point  from  which 
civilization  has  advanced  with  more  rapid 


strides  than  it  had  ever  taken  before ;  they 
are  the  basis  upon  which  has  been  erected  a 
stupendous  industry  which  gives  remunera- 
tive employment  to  millions  of  human  be- 
ings ;  they  have  given  to  the  press  its  promi- 
nence and  its  power,  and  they  have,  in  half  a 
century,  brought  the  nations  of  the  earth  into 
closer  fellowship  than  was  possible  under 
former  conditions,  and  so  have  hastened  the 
day  when  the  bond  of  a  common  humanity 
shall  be  recognized  as  a  sufl&cient  assurance  of 
unity  of  interest  and  as  an  inducement  to  per- 
petual peace. 

If  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  telegraph 
upon  the  human  race  are  less  important  than 
those  which  have  followed  the  introduction  of 
steam  power,  they  are  still  but  little  inferior. 
The  blessings  of  the  telegraph,  like  its  won- 
ders, are  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  famili- 
arity and  custom.  But  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  disasters  and  the  universal  discomfort 
which  would  follow  the  suspension  of  tele- 
graphic facilities  over  the  whole  world  for 
one  day.  The  marvelous  character  of  the  in- 
vention can  be  estimated  if  we  conceive  what 
we  should  think  if  the  use  of  electricity  had 
been  a  lost  art  for  a  thoasand  years,  and  we, 
without  suspicion  of  the  methods  employed, 
had  been  asked  to  believe,  upjn  the  authority 
of  ancient  writers,  that  in  the  old  time,  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  could  communicate 
with  England  in  a  few  moments,  or  that  Eng- 
land could  speak  to  India  in  less  than  an  hour. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  credulous 
would  have  accepted  these  things  as  miracu- 
lous manifestations  of  Divine  power,  while 
the  skeptical  would  have  regarded  such 
stories  with  contempt,  as  wild  fables.  But 
we  stand  to-day  in  the  presence  of  these  great 
achievements  almost  without  consciousness  of 
their  grandeur  or  of  their  stupendous  influ- 
ence; indifferent,  excepting  to  the  practical 
results,  which  are  accepted  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course.  But  as  the  man  to  whose  genius 
we  owe  the  existence  of  this  mighty  instrument 
of  good  passes  away  from  earth,  it  is  but  just 
to  insist  upon  the  fullest  recognition  of  the 
splendor  of  the  benefit  that  he  conferred  upon 
his  fellow-men.  He  was  loaded  with  honors 
during  his  life,  but  his  present  fame  should  be 
but  a  fragment  of  that  which  should  crown 
his  memory  for  centuries  to  come. — -Evening 
Bulletin. 


RICHES  AND  POVERTY. 
God  could  have  made  all  rich,  or  all  men  poor  ; 
But  why  he  did  not,  let  me  tell  wherefore, 
Had  all  been  rich,  where  then  had  patience  been  ? 
Had  all  been  poor,  who  had  his  bounty  seen  ?  * 

— Robert  Herrick. 

Act  where  you  are,  and  you  will  alway 
have  a  place  to  act. 
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THE  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  NATURE  IN  THE 
USEFUL  ARTS. 

It  was  said,  in  allusion  to  the  great  struc- 
tures of  the  ancient  Romans, — the  aqueducts 
and  bridges, — that  their  "art  was  nature 
working  to  municipal  ends,"  That  is  a  true 
account  of  all  just  works  of  useful  art.  Smea- 
ton  built  Eddystone  lighthouse  on  the  model 
of  an  oak  tree,  as  being  the  form  in  nature 
best  designed  to  resist  a  constant  assailing 
force.  Dolland  formed  his  achromatic  tele- 
scope on  the  model  of  a  human  eye  Duha- 
mal  built  a  bridge  by  letting  in  a  peace  of 
stronger  timber  for  the  middle  of  the  under 
surface,  getting  his  hint  from  the  structure  of 
the  shin-bone.  *  *  The  first  and  last  les- 
son of  the  useful  arts  is  that  nature  tyrannizes 
over  our  works.  They  must  be  conformed 
to  her  law,  or  they  will  be  ground  to  powder 
by  her  present  activity.  Nothing  droll,  noth- 
ing whimsical  will  endure.  Nature  is  ever 
interfering  with  art.  You  cannot  build  your 
house  or  pagoda  as  you  will,  but  as  you  must. 
There  is  a  qiiick  bound  set  to  our  caprice. 
The  leaning  'tower  can  only  lean  so  far.  The 
verandah  or  pagoda  roof  can  curve  upward 
only  to  a  certain  point.  The  slope  of  you 
roof  is  determined  by  the  weight  of  ?now. 
It  is  only  within  narrow  limits  that  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  architect  may  range.  Gravi- 
ty, wind,  sun,  rain,  the  size  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  such  like,  have  more  to  say  than 
he.  It  is  the  law  of  fluids  that  prescribes 
the  shape  of  the  boat, — keel,  rudder  and 
bows, — and  in  the  finer  fluid  above,  the  form 
and  tackle  of  the  sails.  Man  seems  to  have 
no  option  about  his  tools,  but  merely  the  ne- 
cessity to  learn  from  Nature  what  will  fit  best, 
as  if  he  were  fitting  a  screw  or  a  door.  Be- 
neath a  necessity  thus  almighty,  what  is  arti- 
ficial in  man's  life  seems  insignificant.  He 
seems  to  take  his  task  so  minutely  from  the 
intimations  of  Nature,  that  his  works  become, 
as  it  were,  hers,  and  he  is  no  longer  free. 

But  if  we  work  v/ithin  this  limit,  she  yields 
US  all  her  strength.  All  powerful  action  is 
performed  by  bringing  the  forces  of  nature 
to  bear  upon  our  objects.  We  do  not  grind 
corn,  or  lift  the  loom  by  our  own  strength, 
but  we  build  a  mill  in  such  a  position  as  to 
set  the  north  wind  to  play  upon  our  instru- 
ment, or  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  or  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea.  So  in  our  handiwork, 
we  do  few  things  by  muscular  force,  but  we 
place  ourselves  in  such  attitudes  as  to  bring 
the  force  of  gravity,  that  is,  the  weight  of 
the  planet,  to  bear  upon  the  epade  or  the  axe 
we  wield. — Emerson. 


The  man  who  begins  with  professing  to  be- 
lieve what  he  does  not  believe,  may  end  with 
doubting  what  he  does  believe. 


ITEMS. 
Gen.  O.  0.  Howard,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  is  visiting  Arizona  in  the  « 
character  of  Special  Agent  of  the  Government,  to  I 
report  upon  the  ppirit  of  the  Apache  Indiana  in  I 
respect  to  hostilities  against  the  whites,  to  talk  with  -* 
the  Indians  personally,  and  find  out  exactly  what  is 
the  truth  of  matters  about  which  there  is  no  defi- 
nite official  information.    He  has  a  large  discretion 
to  take  any  action  which  may  appear  to  him  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  peace  with  these  Indians.  —  The  i  ^ 
NatiorMl  Standard. 

Thk  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia   recently   con-  ►  - 
vened,  by  resolution  then  adopted,  earnestly  calls  E 
upon  the  members  of  the  churches  under  its  care, 
to  use  their  ipfluence  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  || 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  until  that  can  be  entirely  se- 
cured, to  put  down  all  infractions  of  the  existing  laws. 

Watches  were  invented  about  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago.  The  first  portable  clock  was  made  in 
1530.  Pendulums  were  not  invented  until  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after. 

"  With  the  Chinese,  the  water  clocks,  or  clepsy- 
dras,   are   very  old.    They  used  a  round  vessel  Ti 
filled  with  water,  with  a  little  hole  in  tbe  bottom, 
which  was  placed  upon   another   vessel.  When 
the  water  in  the  upper  vessel  passed  down  into    :  l 
the  lower  vessel,  it  subsided  by  degrees,  announc-  * 
ing  thereby  the  part  of  time  elapsed.".  p 

A  NEW  process  of  making  paper  from  Scirpus  la-    :  ^ 
r.usfris  Lake-sedge,  has  been  invented  by  S.  D. 
Baldwin,  of  Marysville,  California.    After  experi- 
menting a  number  of  years  with  this  material,  he  - 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  therefrom  a  fine  pulp, 
capable  of  being  made  into  the  best  quality  of  wri- 
ting and  printing  paper.    This  species  of  Scirpus  is 
abundant  in  the  shoal  water  of  rivers  ard  bays  in  ^ 
the  Northern  States,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
growing  in  greatest  luxuriance  in  the  great  lakes  ! 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.    By  employing  stems 
cut  in  Jane,  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  pulp  has  been  tl 
obtained,  as  fine  and  strong  as  that  from  Sea  Island  g] 
cotton.    A  great  vaiiety  of  experiments  show  its 
valuH  as  a  serviceable  and  economical  paper  stock,    ;  , 
and  indicate  that  it  is  destined  to  come  into  gen-  ' 
eral  use. — Exchange. 

Fkom  numerous  data  cited  in  the  last  number  of 

the  American  Natnralr>-t,  it  would  seem  that  the  ^' 

buflfalo  formerly  ranged  over  the  whole  of  North  G 

America.    Cortez  found  a  specimen  in  Mexico  in  oi 

1521,  which  had  been  brougat  from  the  country  gj 
norlh  of  the  river  Gila,  where  herds  of  them  were 
found.    Lawson,  whose  works  were  publislied  in    !  ^' 
London  in  1700,  speaks  of  two  buffaloes  thar.  were    i  " 

killtd  on  Cape  Fear  river  in  North  Carolina.  >chool-  hi 

craft  says  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  peipetuate?  the  fi 
tradition  of  the  former  existence  of  the  bud'alo  near 

Lake  Erie.    Charlevoix,  writing  in  1721,  from  the  , 

site  where  Detroit  now  stands,  says:   "  At  the  end  " 

of  live  or  six  league?,  inclining  towards  Lake  Erie,  "I 

one  sees  vast  meadows  which  feed  a  prodigious  f( 

number  of  these  cattle."     There  is  evidence  to  (;| 

show  that  this  noble  animal  was  once  plentiful  on  ^ 
the  Keuawha  river  in  Virginia.    Audubon  states 

that  in  his  boybootl  *'  buffaloes  roamed  over  the  J 

small  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  herds  of  tbem  stalk-  il 

ed  through  the  open  woods  of  Kentucky  and  Ten-  1( 

nessee. "    Central  Illinois,  from  the  writings  of  the  (] 

early  .Jesuit  explorers,  seemed  to  have  been  the  [j 
paradise  of  the  buffalo.    Teeth  of  the  bison  have 

recently  been  found  in  the  quarternary  clay  in  ^' 

Gardiner,  Me.,  while  their  remains'have  been  found  (| 

very  far  north  in  British  America.—  Methodist.  v 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  ;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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TOWNSEND  HAW^XHURST. 

A  Testimony  of  Westbur(/  Monthly  Meeting^ 
Long  Island. 

In  early  life,  it  appears  he  was  fond  of 
those  vain  amusements  and  pastimes,  which 
are  so  generally  prevalent  with  young  people, 
in  some  of  which  he  took  great  delight,— 
but  about  the  24th  year  of  his  age  he  attended 
the  funeral  of  a  neighbor,  at  which  our  be- 
loved Friend  Elias  Hicks,  was  led  largely 
and  powerfully  to  open  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  which  caused  him  seriously  to  reflect 
on  the  consequences  that  must  be  the  result 
of  such  a  pursuit, — as  he  could  not  experi- 
ence that  peace  and  quietude  of  mind,  that 
his  soul  craved,  and  which  he  was  now  led  to 
believe,  are  the  experience  and  reward  of  the 
righteous.  Being  thus  awakened,  he  at- 
tended Friends'  meeting  at  Cow  Keck,  and 
his  spirit  being  comforted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  presence  of  his  Saviour,  which  he  now 
found  to  be  near,  even  within  himself,  he  be- 
came a  steady  attender  of  our  meetings.  In 
his  27th  year,  he  requested,  and  was  received 
a  member  in  the  Society — and  by  taking 
heed  to  the  gradual  unfoldings  of  truth,  he 
learned  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  it  is  by 
the  way  of  the  Cross,  to  all  those  sensual  de- 
lights, that  the  Crown,  and  true  happiness  is 
to  be  experienced — thus  abiding,  he  became 
qualified  to  instruct  others,  and  received  a 
gift  in  the  ministry  ;  and  being  faithful  to 


the  further  openings  and  discoveries  of  truth, 
he  became  an  able  Minister  of  the  Gospel ; 
circumspect  in  life  and  conversation,  answer- 
able to  the  doctrine  he  taught — that  it  may 
be  truly  said,  he  was  a  preacher,  both  by  ex- 
ample and  precept.    He  felt  such  a  sympathy 
for  the  enslaved  African  race,  and  had  such 
a  sense  of  the  great  injustice  done  them,  being 
fully  convinced  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  that  he  scrupulously  abstained  from 
the  use  of  the  produce  of  their  labor,  for  a 
number  of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  And 
although  he  had  a  growing  family,  which 
necessarily  required  much  of  his  care  and 
attention,  yet,  knowing  his  peace  consisted 
in  being  given  up  to  fulfil  the  requirings  of 
his  Divine  Master,  he  was  made  willing  to 
leave  his  wife  and  tender  little  ones,  in  order 
to  perform  the  service  that  he  believed  was 
required  of  him.    Thus,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  friends,  he  performed  divers  religious 
visits  to  diflferent  parts  of  this  continent  ;  he 
several  times  visited  parts  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
performed  a  general  visit  to  Friends  within 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  ;  also  to  the  Meet- 
ings within  the  compass  of  Virginia  and  Ohio 
Yearly  Meetings  ;  and  it  appears,  by  accounts 
received,  that  his  visits  were  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Friends  ;  and  on  his  returning  home,  he 
had  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  Israel's  Shepherd,  in  having  enabled  him 
to  perform  the  service  which  he  believed  was 
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required  at  his  liands,  saying,  he  witnessed 
great  peace  of  mind  in  having  thus  given  up 
to  his  Master's  service.  His  last  sickness 
was  attended  with  much  bodily  distress,  which 
he  bore  with  Christian  resignation,  and  his 
mind  appeared  remarkably  tranquil,  being 
fully  resigned  either  in  life  or  death,  as  ic 
might  please  his  Heavenly  Father. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many 
weighty  expressions  he  dropped  during  his 
sickness.  To  a  sister-in-law,  he  mentioned 
the  peace  of  mind  he  enjoyed,  and  the  com- 
fort he  experienced  in  retiring  inward,  and 
waiting  upon  the  Lard  ;  and  recommended 
silent  worship,  and  a  strict  attention  to  the 
Divine  light,  which  is  manifested  in  each  of 
our  breasts,  saying,  if  it  was  attended  to,  it 
would  lead  and  direct  us  in  the  right  path. 
In  the  morning  he  said,  I  have  passed  through 
some  sorrow  in  the  night,  but  joy  has  again 
returned  this  morning.  At  another  time,  be- 
ing in  great  bodily  distress,  he  prayed  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Gracious  Father,  condescend,  we 
pray  thee  to  look  down  in  mercy  on  us  this 
night,  give  me  strength  to  bear  the  turning 
and  overturning  of  thy  divine  hand  upon  me, 
and,  oh,  gracious  Father,  bring  us  more  and 
more,  and  the  whole  human  family  the  world 
over  to  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  thee, 
the  God  of  our  salvation ;  draw  us  by  the  cords 
of  thy  love  to  thee,  the  fountain  of  life,  and  be 
pleased,  if  consistent  with  thy  will,  to  remove 
if  thou  seest  meet,  this  my  great  distress, 
nevertheless,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done." 

Some  little  time  after  he  said,  I  feel  nearly 
free  from  pain,  and  remarked,  it  is  the  Lord's 
doings,  and  it  is  marvelous  in  mine  eyes.  He 
often  spoke  of  the  great  peace  and  joy  he  now 
felt,  in  having  given  up  to  do  what  he  believed 
his  Divine  Master  had  required  of  him,  when 
in  health.  His  sister-in-law  sitting  by  him 
he  said,  I  have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
thy  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare,  and  hope 
thou  witl  be  obedient  to  the  manifestations  of 
Divine  light  and  give  up  to  be  led  and  guided 
by  it ;  it  is  the  humble  that  He  will  teach  of 
his  ways,  and  the  meek  He  will  guide  in  the 
paths  of  true  judgment  ;  be  not  conformed  to 
this  world,  to  its  vain  fashions  and  customs, 
in  braiding  the  hair,  and  putting  on  of  ap- 
parel, it  brings  no  real  satisfaction  ;  I  know 
it  from  experience,  but  when  we  listen  to  the 
still  small  voice,  that  points  out  the  way  we 
should  walk  in,  and  become  willing  to  take 
up  the  cross  daily  and  follow  Christ,  we  feel 
that  joy,  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  turn  the 
minds  of  the  people,  wherever  my  lot  has 
been  cast,  to  this  principle,  to  Christ  within, 
the  hope  oi  glory.  On  its  being  remarked  to 
him,  that  there  was  some  danger  appre- 
hended of  his  over-exerting  himself  in  his 


weak  state,  by  expressing  so  much  ;  he  replied, 
I  feel  so  much  love  for  you  all,  and  it  liows 
universally,  the  world  over,  that  it  seems  as 
if  I  could  not  stop  ;    particularly  mentioning 
several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  de- 
siring they  would  keep  in  moderation  in  all 
things,  and  that  Friends  might  be  careful  to 
keep  in  plainness  and  simplicity,  saying  it 
was  their  profession.    To  his  little  daughter, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  very  ill,  he  said, 
I  feel  very  much  for  thee,  my  child,  thou  hast 
had  a  tedious  time,  but  I  want  we  should  be 
patient,  and  bear  without  murmuring,  the 
turning  and  overturning  of  the  Divine  hand, 
for  it  is  in  wisdom  ;  I  feel  that  His  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  His  paths  are 
peace.    At  another  time  he  said,  it  appears 
like  a  very  solemn  time  this  morning,  and 
observing  his  wife  to  grieve,  desired  that  she 
might  not,  for  there  was  nothing  in  his  way. 
The  night  following,  his  sister  being  with  him, 
he  desired  she  might  give  him  up,  and  not 
grieve  for  him  ;  saying,  that  his  peace  was 
made,  and  should  he  recover  from  the  present 
illness,  there  would  be  but  a  short  period,  and 
he  should  have  to  pass  through  the  conflict 
again.    And  added,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
Heavenly  Father  will  take  care  of  my  little 
children,  he  has  promised  to  be  a  father  to 
the  fatherless,  and  a  friend  to  the  widow.  A 
day  or  two  before  his  decease,  his  heart  was 
so  enlarged  with  the  flowing  of  universal 
love,  in  the  remembrance  of  past,  as  well  as 
present  favors,  that  he  was  enabled,  although 
very  weak  in  body,  to  commemorate  the  mer- 
cy and  goodness  of  his  Heavenly  Father  in  be- 
ing near,  and  giving  him  a  full  assurance  of 
a  reception  into  the  realms  of  eternal  felicity. 
Thus,  having  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 
truth,  he  was  favored  in  his  concluding  mo- 
ments with  a  peaceful  mind  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  r2th  mo.,  1829,  he 
breathed  his  last,  aged  nearly  51  years  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  his  spirit  has  entered, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.    On  the  30th,  his  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Cow  Neck,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  Friends  and  neighbors, 
and  after  a  solemn  meeting  on  the  occasion, 
they  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground 
there. 

—  

Death  fincls  us  'mid  our  playthings — snatches  u? 
As  a  cross  nurse  miglit  do  a  wajward  chill. 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.    His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  favorite  ties  on  earth  ; 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  answered 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly  . 


It  is  a  great  guilt  in  any  man  to  allow  what 
mental  faculties  he  may  possess  to  become 
rusty  from  disease,  or  to  submit  them  impli- 
citly to  another. — Br.  McClintock. 
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For  FriendH'  Intelligencer. 
KEMINISCENES  OF  OLDEN  TIMES. 

Uniting  with  the  sentiment,  **  Is  it  not  well 
for  us  sometimes  to  contrast  the  difficulties  of 
former  times  with  the  present  ease  with  w^hich 
distant  religious  services  may  be  performed  ?" 
I  feel  a  desire  to  add  a  few  items  of  informa- 
tion to  the  account  given  of"  A  visit  to  Can- 
ada, by  a  committee  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  about  the  year  1800."  No  doubt  my 
father,  Gideon  Seamau,  was  one  of  this  com- 
mittee, aa  I  well  remember  he  was  on  such  an 
appointment  about  that  time  Forty  years 
after  that  time,  when  his  daughter,  sitting  in 
a  cushioned  steam  car,  was  gliding  along  in 
view  of  the  Mohawk  river,  she  keenly  felt 
how  different  was  her  situation  from  that  of 
her  dear  father,  when  he  and  other  Friends 
were  toiling  in  taking  the  boat  up  the  river, 
which  was  necessary  in  order  for  them  to 
cross  Lake  Ontario. 

The  committee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing travelled  on  horseback,  and  took  turns  in 
riding  and  leading  the  horses  of  those  who 
sometimes  had  to  take  the  boat  on  their 
shoulders,  and  carry  it  around  some  ob- 
struction in  the  river,  not  fearing  much  the 
soiling  of  their  clothes,  for  that  they  could 
brush  off  when  dry.  They  took  a  tent  with 
them,  and  in  it  they  lodged  ten  or  twelve 
nights.  At  one  time,  when  detained,  my 
father  noticed  men  drawing  a  net;  he  went 
and  assisted  them,  and  they  gave  him  a  fine 
fish,  which  he  and  his  fellow-travellers  en- 
joyed very  much,  as  they  cooked  their  own 
food. 

During  my  first  visit  t«  Friends  in  Canada, 
I  met  an  aged  woman  who  told  me  that  in 
the  anticipation  of  Meetings  for  Discipline 
being  set  up,  she  had  been  selected  as  Clerk  to 
the  -Womens'  Monthly  Meeting ;  but  being 
young  when  she  settled  in  that  new  country, 
she  could  not  see  distinctly  what  her  duties 
were,  and  my  father  kindly  instructed  her 
how  to  make  minutes  and  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  a  Meeting  for  Discipline,  which  she 
gratefully  remembered  in  old  age. 

Although  young,  I  well  remember  how 
cheerfully  my  father,  after  his  safe  return 
home,  related  incidents  of  this  journey 
which  he  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  its  many 
hardships,  for  then  meetings  were  growing 
up,  and  friends  earnestly  desirous  of  attend- 
ing them.  In  some  places  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  women  would 
take  a  child,  and  on  horseback  often  ride 
through  tracts  of  unbroken  wilderness  to  get 
to  their  meetings.  In  one  instance,  my  father 
was  riding  with  one  of  them  where  there  was 
no  beaten  track,  and  they  had  to  jump  their 
horses  over  logs  and  fallen  trees.  He  felt 
mortified  that  he  dare  not.  offer  to  take  the 


child  to  relieve  her,  but  she  being  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  travelling,  could  get  along 
with  it  better  than  he  could. 

When  on  a  visit  to  Friends  within  a  re- 
mote meeting  in  Canada,  a  friend  told  me 
that  in  the  setting  up  of  that  meeting,  women 
often  had  to  walk  through  wet  and  muddy 
places,  and  to  keep  their  shoes  and  stockings 
clean  and  dry,  they  would  take  them  off,  and 
walk  bare-footed,  so  earnest  and  thankful 
were  they  to  get  to  meeting.  Now  why  is  it  ? 
May  every  member  of  our  Society  be  willing 
seriously  to  reflect  why  it  is  that  now,  with 
good  roads  and  comfortable  carriages,  we  see 
so  many  vacant  seats  in  our  meeting-houses, 
some  meetings  being  very  small,  when  the 
number  of  members  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
good  sized  assembly,  if  the  same  concern  was 
felt  as  in  the  early  rise  of  the  meetings  of 
Friends.  That  we  may  seriously  ponder,  and 
see  if  in  this  day  we  are  as  fully  grateful  as 
we  ought  to  be  to  Him  who  has  showered  His 
many  gifts  and  favors  upon  us,  is  the  desire 
of  Rachel  Hicks. 

Westhiry,  4th  mo  ,  1872. 



The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity, 
that  generous  integrity  of  nature  and  hones- 
ty  of  disposition,  which  always  argues  true 
greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usually  accompan- 
ed  with  undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  is 
in  a  great  measure  lost  among  us.  The  dia- 
lect of  conversation  is  now-a-days  so  swelled 
with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited 
(as  I  may  say)  with  expressions  of  kindness 
and  respect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age 
or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again, 
he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him 
to  understand  his  own  language,  and  to  know 
the  true,  intrinsic  value  of  the  phrases  in 
fishion  ;  and  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at 
what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  imaginable  do  common- 
ly pass  in  current  payment  ;  and  when  he 
should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a 
great  while  before  he  could  bring  himself, 
with  a  good  countenance  and  a  good  con- 
science, to  converse  with  men  upon  equal 
terms,  and  in  their  own  way. — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 


GOOD  LIFE. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ; 

All  else  is  life  but  flung  away  ; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 
Then  fill  each  hour  with  what  will  last ; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go  ; 
The  life  above  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 
Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure  ; 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvest  bright ;, 
Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 

And  find  a  harvest-home  of  light. 
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For  Friends'  IntoUigenctT. 
(QUAKERISM  AND  CULTURE. 

A  LECTL'RB  HY  8.  C.  COLLINS,  M.  A. 

Brooklyn,  3d  mo.  29th,  1^72. 
Centuries  ago,  iu  an  Eastern  land,  a  phil- 
osopher and  a  mystic  met,  under  the  [)alm 
trees,  and  talked  of  the  problems  that  con- 
cerned them — of  life,  of  duty,  and  of  des- 
tiny— and  when  they  went  away,  the  mystic 
said,  "  All  that  he  knows  I  see  ;"  and  the 
philosopher  said,  ''All  that  he  sees  I  know." 
Very  oiten,as  time  has  passed  by,  philosophy 
and  mysticism  have  come  together,  and  al- 
ways, if  in  nothing  else,  in  that  it  has  deemed 
it  worthy  of  assault — each  has  recognized  the 
other's  fullness,  and  sought  to  straighten  or 
to  lengthen  its  line  of  light.    The  annals  of 
these  meetings  are  as  old  as  thoughtfulness  ; 
the  languages  that  record  them  interpret  one 
another  from  India  to  Iceland;  but,  without 
exception,  the  consecration  of  mysticism  has 
always  ennobled  philosophy  ;  and  as  often  as 
philosophy  has  tested  mysticism,  there  has 
been  a  retrenchment  of  error  and  an  increase 
of  power.    Whenever  they  have  united,  one 
has  secured  a  tighter  grasp  of  heaven,  the 
other  has  trod  the  earth  more  firmly.    *  * 
My  business,  to-night,  is  to  urge  that  it  is 
high  time  that  mysticism  and  philosophy — 
Quakerism  and  culture — the  most  genuine 
Quakerism  and  the  highest  culture — had  met 
again.    From  that  meeting  under  the  palm 
trees  to  our  assembling  in  this  metropolis  are 
many  generations  ;  but  we  should  appeal  in 
vain  from  one  to  another  of  them,  to  sanc- 
tion a  belief  that  mysticism  can  do,  alone, 
all  that  is  demanded  of  a  faith  that  would 
undertake  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  men  through 
a  long  series  of  years.    All  the  "  footprints  " 
that  men  have  left  behind  them,  from  that 
time  until  now,  have  marked  the  triumphant 
advance  of  culture.      Every  discovery  re- 
ported to  the  world,  has  been  an  announce- 
ment of  its  conquest ;  and  all  those  years 
have  conspired  together  to  make  it  impera- 
tive that  Quakerism  should  be  able  to  say  of 
philosophy,  "  All  that  it  knows  I  see."  I  shall 
speak  somewhat  as  an  alarmist.    At  the  last 
moment,  almost,  I  have  changed  a  pieon  on 
Quakerism  into  a  plea  for  culture.    A  plea 
for  culture  must  be  a  presentation  of  the 
need  of  it.    I  shall  talk  of  the  dangers  of 
which  we  may  dream,  rather  than  of  the 
blessings  we  have  realized.    Strong  in  your 
conviction  of  the  value  of  a  faith  that  has 
long  been  justified  by  its  works — fortified  by 
two-and-a-quarter  centuries  of  merited  praise, 
I  need  not  ask  your  pardon  for  the  occasional 
censure  of  an  hour. 

"  We  cannot,"  said  Fichte,  "  love  any  ob- 
ject which  we  do  not  regard  as  eternal."  If 
you  would  secure  reverence  for  Quakerism, 


the  keenest  vision  must  not  detect  in  it  either  bi 

fossil  inactivity  or  sign  of  decay.    You  must  te 

not  permit  another  faith  to  pace  the  present  ii 

with  a  firmer  step,  or  to  confront  its  issues  hi 

with  a  steadier  eye.    In  the  energetic  contest  w 

of  the  present  day,  to  pause  for  rest  is  to  lag  il 

hopelessly,  and  to  falter  is  to  fall.    Grand  as  hi 

is  the  confidence  of  a  truth  that  has  fought  ei 

its  way,  great  as  is  the  recommendation  of  a  jj 

hale  antiquity,  men  !;ave  little  reverence  for  o: 

a  theological  ruin.    Notwithstanding  all  its  fi 

vagaries  and  prejudices,  the  good  sense  of  e; 

the  world  is  such  that  the  measure  of  the  tl 

utility  of  a  system  of  belief  is  the  measure  of  ^ 

its  life.    Whether  it  shall  survive  one  day,  (] 

or  a  thousand  years,  depends  wholly  upon  ^^ 

itself.  With  the  Almighty,  a  thousand  years  ^ 

may  be  as  "one  day,"  but  in  the  progress  of  (, 

the  human  mind,  it  is  not  so  ;  and  any  sys-  ^ 

tern  of  belief  that  shall  attempt  to  confound  * 

them,  will  find  that  it  has  been  forgotten  for  p 

a  thousand  years.  \ 

I  speak  of  that  which  is  to  be  feared,  not  y 

of  that  which  Quakerism  need  fear  if  it  d 

prove  zealous  in  the  investigation  of  causes,  o 

and  generous  towards  their  results.    I  shall  ^ 

not  plead  for  any  sorrow  over  its  past,  as  the  a 

tomb  of  its  usefulness  ;  for  I  believe  that  the  « 

monument  that  shall  record  the  termination  u 

of  its  word  is  far  away.  I  shall  not  criticize  a 

its  present,  as  either  better  or  worse  than  its  s 

past.    I  only  ask  that  its  future  may  know  f 

the  vital  art  of  adaptation.    In  the  matter  of  [ 

its  thought,  each  generation  seems  to  be  or-  t 

dained  by  the  generation  that  precedes  it ;  ^ 

but   as  time  passes,   the  sacerdotal  hands  § 

grow  heavy,  and  there  conies  an  age  that  in  § 

o:der  to  be  faithful  to  its  vows  must  forswear  ^ 

it^el/.    The  keenest  vision  of  prophet  never  ^ 

detected  the  wealth  of  unborn  souls.    The  s 

faith  for  which  the  martyr  dies,  in  one  age,  t 

is  the  d''bri<  by  which  another  marks  its  pro-  ; 

gress.    *              Tread  whatever  way  you  ( 

will,  progress  in  a  tangent  must  eventually  s 

lead  away  from  the  earth,  and  the  voice  that  ( 

has  vibrated  down  through  a  thousand  years,  [ 

is  less  audible  than  the  echoes  it  has  itself  j 

created.    Before  the  close  of  1872,  Quaker-  5 

ism  will  have  completed  its  two  hundred  and  ( 

twenty-fifth  year.    Two  hundred  and  twenty-  ] 

five  years  score  their  passage  deep  in  the  j 

thought  of  the  human  race.   And  if,  through  j 

the  uproar  that  fills  them,  you  can    hear  , 

words  that  were  spoken  when  those  years  , 

began — if  the  exhortation  that  could  excite  a  ] 

riot    in   Manchester,  in  1648,   can   satisfy  j 

Friends  of  Brooklyn,  in  1872,  then  must  the  j 

words  of  Fox  have  been  two  hundred  and  , 

twenty-five  years  ahead  of  the  time  at  which  , 

they  were  spoken,  or  Friends  of  Brooklyn  , 
8re  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  behind 

the  time  in  which  they  live.    I  am  glad  to  , 
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believe — I  am  proud  to  believe — that  the 
teaching  of  Fox  was  two  and  a-quarter  cen- 
turies in  advance  of  the  age  that  produced 
him  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  believe,  also,  that 
within  the  interval,  the  advanced  thought  of 
the  world  has  overtaken  him,  Quakerism 
has  lost  its  start.  Henceforth  the  race  is 
even — side  by  side,  neck  to  neck,  matched 
against  the  best  thought  of  ages  that  grow 
more  thoughtful — it  must  push  into  the 
future,  on  to  increased  vitality,  or  to  ultimate 
extinction.  It  would  be  unwise  to  prolong 
the  life  of  a  system  of  belief  which  by  its 
death  could  give  birth  to  a  better.  The  faith 
that  cannot  keep  abreast  with  tho  times  be- 
comes a  spiritual  ball-and-chain.  He  who 
continues  to  believe  in  an  untruth  after  the 
truth  is  accessible,  submits  to  be  pinioned  by 
a  wrinkled  hand  reached  out  from  the  past. 
*  *  *  But  we  do  not  admit,  even  in  our 
periods  of  greatest  modesty,  that  Quakerism 
has  been  outstripped.  The  grand  doctrines 
upon  which  it  prides  itself  shall  run  for 
many  years,  and  not  be  weary.  They  tread 
on  the  solid  ground  of  truth,  and  are  winged 
with  the  increasing  sympathy  of  a  judicious 
age.  But  if  there  are  any  to  whom  the 
name  is  dear — if  any  who  would  maintain  an 
unbroken  connection  between  those  doctrines 
and  the  Drayton  shoemaker  who  loved  them 
so  well,  let  these  remember  that  "  every 
phase  of  religion  the  world  has  yet  seen  has 
broken  down  through  exaggeration  of  one 
truth  at  the  expense  of  another."  There  is  a 
doomsday  in  the  history  of  every  religious 
system  on  which  its  future  comes  up  to  be 
sentenced.  If  on  that  day  conservatism  is 
dominant,  and  condemns  all  innovation  as 
error,  it  does  so  at  the  peril  of  the  system  it 
seeks  to  preserve.  All  division  of  labor  in 
theology  should  look  to  ultimate  co-operation. 
The  truth  for  which  yon  have  pleaded  suc- 
cessfully, the  moment  it  is  recognized,  should 
strike  a  league  with  the  truths  for  which 
others  are  pleading.  He  who  has  taken  my 
thought  without  giving  his  own  in  exchange 
for  it,  has  left  mine  fragmentary  in  compari- 
son with  his  own.  The  present  danger  of 
Quakerism  is  the  conservatism  which  has  so 
long  been  its  defense.  At  its  peril  it  has 
failed  to  sympathize  with  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  age.  It  has  classed  the  widest 
reaches  of  vigorous  thought  and  the  grand 
results  of  chastened  patience  with  "  lo,  here ! 
lo,  there  !"  and  the  song  of  sirens.  "  Silence 
is  treason,"  said  Calvin,  when  his  king  had 
signed  a  lie,  and  the  faith  of  the  Reformers 
was  libelled  ;  but  at  a  time  when  truth,  in 
order  to  do  a  good  business,  must  be  liberally 
advertised,  Quakerism  is  silent.  It  does  not 
write  the  great  books  of  the  age,  nor  publish 
the  journals  that  determine  its  sentiment, 


nor  preach  the  sermons  that  satisfy  its  exac- 
tions. Lord  Bacon,  making  his  wisdom  the 
executor  of  his  wisdom,  bequeathed  his 
"name  and  memory  to  foreign  nations,"  and 
to  his  own  countrymen  after  some  time  should 
have  passed  by.  He  who  would  determine 
the  exact  place  of  Quakerism  among  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  must  become  "  foreign  " 
to  it  in  feeling,  and  imagine  himself  as  look- 
ing back  at  it  from  the  distance  of  many 
years.  ^  *  =5=  One  who  should  look  at 
Quakerism  from  the  distance  of  the  star 
Sirius,  and  with  a  Sirian  contempt  of  time, 
would  not  find  it  hard  to  assign  it  its  proper 
niche  in  the  world's  temple.  He  would  class 
it  with  the  Eastern  Mystics,  with  the  Neo- 
Platonists  of  Alexandria,  with  the  Mystics 
of  the  Latin  Church,  with  the  Theoso- 
phists  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  the 
Quietists  of  France.  He  would  find  it  in 
accord  with  all  these  in  holding  that,  not  by 
faith  and  not  by  reason,  but  by  a  mysterious 
feeling  that  transcends  the  firmest  faith  and 
the  clearest  reason,  does  man  commune  with 
God.  It  agrees  with  them  in  maintaining 
that  the  intimations  of  nature  are  without  a 
meaning  and  the  soul  without  power  to  re- 
alize its  aspirations  until  one  is  interpreted 
and  the  other  invigorated  by  aid  from  on 
high.  In  the  "  Divine  Song'"  of  India,  of 
almost  fabulous  antiquity,  Krishna  tells  his 
Brahmins  that  "  wise  men  are  sensible  to 
duty  only,  and  not  to  pleasure  or  pain."  "  I," 
says  he,  "  formed  all  existing  things,  clothing 
the  incorruptible  soul  in  the  city  with  seven 
gates,  which  is  corruptible.  Subdue  your 
senses  and  passions,  for  they  obscure  reason 
and  lead  to  deceit.  Low  men  follow  exam- 
ples great  men  give  them.  As  often  as  vir- 
tue declines  in  the  world,  I  make  myself 
evident  to  save  it."  "  No  one,"  said  Philo  to 
the  Alexandrians  of  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  "  can  understand  the  migrations  of  the 
perfect  soul  to  the  Eternal ;  nor  can  the  soul 
itself  convey  any  idea  of  the  ineffable  bless- 
ings in  which  it  shares."  When,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  St.  Bernard  threatened  Wil- 
liam of  Aquitaine,  and  when,  again,  the 
nobles,  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle, 
laughed  at  the  dream  he  told  them,  the  old 
monk  looked  faithfully  for  immediate  reve- 
lations of  the  Divine  will  to  sanction  his 
pleading.  Many  of  the  discourses  preached 
by  Taulus  in  Strasbourg,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  might  be  approved  if  oflTered  in  this 
house  now.  "Mystical  Theology,"  said  the 
Spaniard  Morinos,  the  founder  of  Quietism, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  "  is  not  a  science 
of  the  intellect,  but  of  sentiment;  it  is  not 
learned  by  study,  but  received  from  heaven;" 
and  Madame  Guyon  taught  the  pupils  of  St. 
Cyr  to  sing : 
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"  We  lore  the  Lord, — but  with  a  love  divine, 
For  by  Thy  love  we  live. 
We  are  as  nothing,  and  rejoice  to  be 
Emptied  and  lost,  and  all  absorbed  in  Thee." 

When  viewed  historically,  and  without  at- 
tention to  details,  Quakerism  thus  groups 
itself  among   mystical   religions.     *    *  * 
Hitherto,  Mysticism  has  appeared  as  a  re- 
formation of  the  evils  that  result  from  the 
abuse  of  power  by  the  few,  and  from  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  many  to  accept  authority  in 
religion  as  cheaper  than  individual  thought. 
The  experience  of  the  world  has  proven 
that  there  is  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  to  "  make  over"  the  care  of  their 
faith  to  a  theological  directory  ;  and  the  dog- 
matism that  is  exceedingly  repulsive  in  the 
flesh  is,  by  and  by,  canonized  by  the  lapse  of 
time  and — the  catechism.    George  Fox  and 
his  followers  rose  up  to  protest  against  priest- 
ly appropriations  of  sanctity,  and  the  wor- 
ship  of  God  by  deputy.    They  found  that  a 
process  of  "fencing" — as  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins would  have  called  it — had  been  going 
on  ;  that  a  border-land  had  been  cleared  be- 
tween God  and  man,  over  which  one  might 
shout  a  hymn  in  his  own  name,  but  must 
send  in  his  petitions  by  sacred  pages.  And 
they  insisted,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the 
poorest  and  the  humblest  might  approach 
their  Maker  face  to  face,  and  by  the  simple 
fee  of  their  conscious  and  constant  allegiance, 
retain  Him  for  their  daily  lives.    This  ad- 
mission of  God  into  a  silent  partnership  with 
each  individual  soul — the  refusal  to  distin- 
guish between  a  "  priesthood  in  power  and  a 
laity  in  subjection  " — the  concession  to  each 
man  of  the  ability  to  manage  the  affair  of 
his  salvation  between  himself  and  God — this 
was  the  chief  novelty  of  the  doctrine  that 
was  recommended  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  one  who  had  ventured  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  his  existence  in  "  time,"  and 
who  kept  his  own  accounts  with  "  Eternity." 
When  Fox  preached  at  Manchester,  England 
had  been  nominally  Protestant  for  about  one 
hundred  years.    But  it  was  a  Protestantism 
to  which  the  trammels  of  Catholicism  still 
clung.    It  imposed  but  little  personal  res- 
ponsibility ;  it  tolerated  but  little  personal 
independence.    From  that  day  on,  all  move- 
ment has  been  in  one  direction.  Millions 
have  marehalled  themselves  by  the  side  of 
Fox.     Dogmatism  and  "authority"  have 
been  f^ung  away  as  clothing  we  have  out- 
grown, and  men  sit  down,  to-day,  to  smile 
over  the  creeds  that  were  intended  to  bind 
them.    Only  the  strong  mind  can  conceive 
the  strength  of  a  vision  that  saw  so  far  into 
the  thought  of  future  time  ;  and  if  any  one 
asks  us  to  justify  the  continuance  of  Quaker- 
ism, we  may  tell  them  we  are  waiting  to  see 


Dr.  Dollinger  do  in  Munich,  and  the  Abb^ 
Michand  do  in  Paris,  that  which  Fox  did 
almost  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago. 

SurERFiciAL  Discipline. — How  hard  it 
is  to  feel  that  the  power  of  life  is  to  be  found 
inside,  not  outside  ;  in  the  heart  and  thoughts, 
not  in  the  visible  actions  and  show  ;  in  the 
living  seed,  not  in  the  plant  which  has  no 
root!  How  often  do  men  cultivate  the  gar- 
den of  their  souls  just  in  the  other  way! 
How  often  do  we  try  and  persevere  in  trying 
to  make  a  sort  of  neat  show  of  outer  good 
qualities,  without  anything  within  to  corres- 
pond, just  like  children  who  plant  blossoms 
without  any  roots  in  the  ground  to  make  a 
pretty  show  for  the  hour  !  We  find  faults  in 
our  lives  and  we  cut  off  the  weed,  but  we  do 
not  root  it  up ;  we  find  something  wanting  in 
ourselves,  and  we  supply  it  not  by  sowing 
the  divine  seed  of  a  heavenly  principle,  but 
by  copying  the  deeds  that  the  principle  ought 
to  produce. —  Temples  Rughy  Sermons. 


THE  WORST  TREASON. 

There  is  no  treason  like  that  which  assails 
the  household.  There  is  no  irreligion  like 
that  which  undermines  the  foundations  of  the 
family.  For  the  family  was  the  first  organi- 
zation and  is  the  foundation  both  of  the  state 
and  the  church.  In  fact  for  many  years  there 
was  no  other  state  or  church  than  that  which 
existed  in  the  family. 

The  father  was  at  once  monarch  and  priest. 
He  ruled  his  own  household,  which  with  his 
servants  and  retainers  often  became  a  very 
considerable  community,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham.  He  also  conducted  all  public 
worship,  created  altarsj  and  knew  no  other 
temple  than  such  as  was  afforded  by  his  own 
tent.  His  eldest  son  inherited  his  position 
and  prerogatives,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Moses  that  we  find  any  dis'Jnct  account  of 
the  political  organization  of  a  nation,  with  a 
distinct  government,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
national  church  with  an  ordained  order  of 
priests. 

Though  nations  with  a  rude  p)litical  frame- 
work, based  on  the  absolute  power  of  a  single 
monarch,  and  in  so  far  patterned  on  the  fami- 
ly, had  grown  up  before  that  time — still, 
even  in  such  nations,  the  family  idea  under- 
laid the  two-fold  organization  of  state  and 
church. 

The  tribal  distinctions,  having  their  origin 
in  the  sons  of  Jacob,  were  also  continued 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  Jewish  national 
history.  The  family  is  thus  historically,  as  it  is 
philosophically,  the  foundation  of  all  order, 
civil  and  religious.  It  is  the  Divine  nursery 
where  children  are  to  be  trained  in  habits  of 
obedience  on  which  their  subsequent  happiness 
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will  depend,  and  in  which  also  they  are  to  be 
accustomed  to  those  exercises  of  piety  and  re- 
ligion which  will  render  them  useful  in  later 
life  in  the  Christian  Church.  Thus  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  family  depends  the  prosperity 
if  not  the  very  existence  of  both  the  state 
and  the  church,  and  whatever  tends  to 
weaken  the  ties  which  bind  it  together,  tends 
not  only  to  irreligion  but  also  to  the  disorgan- 
ization of  all  society. —  Christian  Weekly. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  to  some 
of  his  scholars  he  is  the  only  teacher  they 
will  ever  have.  Teach  everything  good — 
manners,  morals,  religion  ;  to  be  courteous, 
honest,  industrious,  chaste,  to  love  their 
country.  No  teacher  is  worthy  the  name 
who  cannot  hold  and  interest  all  his  class. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impa- 
tience should  be  avoided,  because  it  wastes 
that  time  and  attention  in  complaints,  which, 
if  jtroperly  applied,  might  remove  the  cause. 
— Johnson. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


This  is  a  beautiful  morning,  almost  bright 
enough  to  tempt  thee  to  look  after  thy  friend, 
to  whom  such  an  evidence  of  thy  remem- 
brance would  be  very  grateful.  If  thou  wast 
here  I  could  talk  to  thee  of  a  feeling  of 
unworthiness,  indeed  I  can  scarcely  suppress 
the  prompting  now  to  do  so,  but  I  am  checked 
by  the  belief  that  it  would  neither  be  strength- 
ening nor  edifying.  I  want  thee  still  to  ex- 
tend thy  hand  and  thus  encourage  my  sincere, 
though  feeble  efforts,  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  whereunto  I  am  called,  and  I  will 
cling  to  it  when  faith  wavers,  and  "  the 
deep"  threatens  to  overwhelm.  Infinite  wis- 
dom has  placed  His  instruments  here  and 
there  as  way-marks,  as  buoys,  or  as  a  river- 
span  pon  which  the  threatened  and  disconso- 
late may  take  hold  and  still  slruggle  for  life. 
These  are  helps  for  the  weak  and  fearful, 
and  as  such,  are  to  be  greatly  prized,  but  they 
compare  not  with  the  strength  derived  from 
"the  closer  walk  with  God,"  and  from  the 
possession  of  a  faith  that  rests  in  Him  alone. 
This  is  the  condition  I  aspire  after,  as  the  one 
which  in  my  view  is  most  consistent  with  a 
Christian  profession.  We  were  at  a  meeting  at 

 yesterday,  my  mind  being  drawn  thither 

in  livi7ig  sympathy  with  the  erring  and  soul- 
sick.  We  were  well  satisfied  with  yielding  to 
the  intimation,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the 
promise  that  the  meal  should  not  waste  nor 


the  oil  fail.  Truly  nothing  short  of  a  strong 
faith  in  an  infinite  power  would  have  taken 
us  into  a  place  where  there  is  so  much  to 
feel — such  a  variety  of  states  and  condi- 
tions. 


Jesus  declared  "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptised  with,  and  how  am  I  straightened 
until  it  be  accomplished."  Now  this  is  intelli- 
gible, if  we  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines Jesus  preached.  He  was  anointed 
with  a  power  from  on  high,  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  borrowing  the  figure  from  the 
practice  of  the  installation  of  the  priesthood 
and  kingship,  and  by  it,  was  prepared  for 
certain  duties,  for  a  course  of  conduct  limited 
and  circumscribed,  and  the  fear  of  transgress- 
ing the  limits  and  boundaries  of  duty,  occa- 
sioned the  exclamation  "  how  am  I  straight- 
ened" that  I  can  not  turn  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  that  I  cannot  give  attention  to 
anything  else  "  until  it  is  accomplished,"  un- 
til I  have  done  all  my  Father  has  given  me 
to  do.  When  he  had  done  all,  he  said  *'  it  is 
finished."  We  see  that  Paul  attained  to  a 
similar  experience.  "  The  time  of  my  depar- 
ture  is  at  hand,  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.  The  emphatic  "  it  is  finished  "  includes 
all  said  by  the  venerable  apostle. 

Thou  sayst  thou  hast  a  new  lesson  to  learn. 
We  all  call  ourselves  learners  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  Here,  school  does  not  stand  for 
congregation,  but  according  to  the  ancient 
form,  for  doctrine  or  knowledge.  We  are  all 
learners  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel — the 
good  tidings  declared  in  ns  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men,  declared  by  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  of  God.  A  "  new  lesson." 
Take  the  text  "  all  have  heard,  but  all  have 
not  obeyed."  Is  the  lesson  in  obedience  ?  If 
so,  learn  it  willingly.  *'  Obey  and  thy  soul 
shall  live."  Wherefore  hesitate  ?  Hast  thou 
ever  paid  more  for  peace  than  it  was  worth  ? 
No.   Why  now  stop  to  count  the  cost. 

I  have  no  idea  that  I  am  deserving  the 
peace  of  God  which  I  have  sometimes  felt, 
but  it  was  a  free  gift  to  win  me  to  obedience. 
To  possess  such  peace,  such  love  ;  to  feel  such 
a  glorious  gentleness  of  spirit,  such  a  deep 
sublimity  of  quiet  and  rest  in  God,  I  am 
inclined  to  give  up  everything ;  do  I  too 
not  count  the  cost  ?  In  my  waking  moments 
I  have  known  the  reward  of  peace,  but  in  a 
dream,  when  all  the  external  senses  were 
locked  in  sleep,  I  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  joys  of  Heaven.  I  stood  by  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  looking  into  space  I  saw  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  a  single  star  ;  as  its  clear 
rays  beamed  upon  me  I  thought  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  creation,  when  with  a  gentle- 
ness which  could  only  be  apppreciated  as  felt 
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and  folded  in  the  arms  of  Divine  love, 
He  spake  and  said  "one  soul  is  of  more  value 
to  me  than  myriads  of  worlds."  AVhy  doubt 
this,  one  living  soul,  a  child  of  God,  part  of 
Himself,  an  heir  to  immortality.  If  an 
earthly  parent,  only  the  image  of  the  heav- 
enly, will  give  life  freely  for  a  child,  what 
may  we  not  look  for  from  the  Fountain  of  all 
excellence!  and  what  is  it  we  are  called  to? 
To  submit  to  the  requisitions  of  Divine  Love, 
and  we  would  count  the  cost  !  "  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath  ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines 
rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  triumph." 

~  FRTEyDS^  II^ELUGE^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  27,  1872. 

Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Eldeks — 
Their  Use  and  their  Abuse. — Perhaps 
a  general  assent  can  be  given  to  the  assertion 
that  these  meetings  were  organized  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  members.  Our  disci^ 
pline  recommends  that  "  ministers  and 
elders  watch  over  one  another  for  good,"  and 
these  meetings,  being  composed  of  those  who 
are  measurably  under  the  same  exercise, 
will,  if  held  in  right  authority,  furnish  an 
opportunity  eminently  fitted  for  the  extension 
of  this  care. 

We  are  told  "  the  preparation  of  the  heart 
and  the  answer  of  the  tongue  are  from  the 
Lord."  Thus  if  we  come  to  these  meetings,  un- 
der a  feeling  of  love  and  a  sense  of  mutual  de- 
pendence upon  that  unction,  which  can  alone 
qualify  for  usefulness  in  the  church  militant, 
and  center  to  this  blessed  gift,  we  will  be 
brought  into  sympathy  one  with  another  as 
members  of  the  one  body,  and  if  the  eye  be 
kept  single,  we  will  be  able  to  see  where  we 
stand,  and  to  labor  availingly  for  mutual 
benefit,  by  extending  the  word  of  counsel,  or 
encouragement.  And  if  there  be  occasion  for 
the  word  of  reproof,  and  if  it  be  administered 
under  the  qualifying  power  of  Divine  love, 
it  will  be  received  with  the  secret  acknowl- 
edgment, "  Let  the  righteous  smite  me  and  it 
shall  be  a  kindness — Let  him  reprove  me, 
and  it  shall  bean  excellent  oil,  that  shall  not 
break  my  head." 

A  meeting  composed  of  ministers  and 
elders  held  under  the  control  of  this  heav- 
enly unction,  will  necessarily  be  a  season  of 


benefit.  Our  strength  will  be  renewed  as  also 
our  confidence  in  each  others*  integrity. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  assemble,  not  hav- 
ing on  the  garment  of  Christian  charity,  but 
with  our  judgment  and  feelings  perverted,  by 
the  eye  being  turned  outward,  we  are  liable 
to  abuse  that  which  was  designed  for  great 
good.  We  thus  lose  the  benefit  and  derive 
not  the  strength  we  would  have  received  had 
we  been  gathered  as  with  one  accord 
around  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  the 
streams  whereof  purify,  strengthen  and 
gladden  the  whole  heritage  of  God. 

But  this  result  must  not  be  charged  to  the 
nature  of  the  organization.  It  must  stand 
out  in  its  own  colors,  as  an  abuse  of  what 
might  have  been  a  blessing. 

Let  all  then  not  only  "  watch  over  one 
another  for  good,"  but  watch  diligently  each 
one  over  his  own  spirit.  Thus  will  preserva- 
tion be  known  on  every  hand  and  the  cause 
of  Truth  be  advanced. 

Of  the  far  larger  number  of  those  who 
depart  to  the  "  Spirit  Land,"  it  may  be  said, 
that  their  loss  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  social  and 
home  circle.  But  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  few, 
to  occupy  positions  of  more  public  usefulness 
and  to  be  identified  with  movements  by  which 
the  good  of  the  community  is  advanced.  In 
all  these  relations,  our  dear  Friend  Ann  Pres- 
ton, whose  death  is  recorded  in  our  columns, 
occupied  a  large  place. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Amos  and  Mar- 
garet Prestou,  members  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  born  at  West 
Grove,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1813.  She  possessed  unusual  intellectual 
ability,  and  her  warm,  sympathetic  nature  at- 
tracted to  her  the  love  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  Imbued  with  a  strong  feeling  of  re- 
ligious accountability,  she  cultivated  her 
powers  with  conscientious  fidelity ;  being 
chiefly  self-taught. 

Endowed  with  remarkably  clear  percep- 
tions of  moral  truth,  and  a  humane  and  be- 
nevolent disposition,  which  caused  her  to  feel 
the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  others  as  her 
own,  she  early  engaged  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a  noble  and  generous  nature  in  the  contest 
for  the  overthrow  of  American  slavery,  and 
frequent  were  the  efforts  of  her  ever-ready 
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pen  in  aid  of  that  then  unpopular  cause. 
About  this  period  of  her  life  she  was  also  en- 
gaged during  a  portion  of  several  years  in 
teaching  school,  an  occupation  for  which  she 
proved  herself  to  be  eminently  qualified. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Womans'  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  she  became  one  of 
its  first  students,  passed  through  the  course 
successfully,  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  this  city.  In  1854,  she  was 
elected  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
in  the  institution  from  which  she  had  grad- 
uated, and  in  1866,  became  "  Dean,"  which 
positions  she.  retained  until  the  close  of  her 
useful  life.  She  was  also  actively  engaged 
in  the  establishment  (in  1861)  of  the  Wo- 
mans'  Plospital  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  sec- 
retary, consulting  physician,  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  devoted  much  time 
and  thought  to  its  interests. 

Her  writings,  both  of  prose  and  poetry, 
denote  a  mind  clear  and  earnest,  with  much 
native  refinement.  She  never  prostituted 
her  talents  to  unworthy  purposes,  but  uni- 
formly exalted  the  standard  of  right  and 
duty,  endeavoring  to  draw  to  higher  aims 
and  pursuits.  After  a  long  illness,  attended 
with  much  suffering,  she  has  entered  into  the 
rest  prepared  for  all  those  who  faithfully  oc- 
cupy the  talents  committed  to  their  care.  Al- 
though desiring  to  live  and  labor  for  the 
good  of  her  fellow-beings,  she  was  willing  to 
die,  and  calmly  and  peacefully  yielded  up 
her  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

Erratum. — In  the  Intelligencer  of  4th  mo. 
6th,  page  92,  under  the  caption  of  "  Friends 
in  the  West,"  in  the  seventh  line,  for  Minis- 
ters read  Elders. 


DIED. 

MICHENER. — At  his  residence,  in  Attleboro,  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  4tLi  mo.,  1872,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness  of  pneumonia,  which  he  bore  with 
Christian  fortitude,  Absalom  Michener,  aged  74 
years  ;  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  exhorted  those  around  him  to  humility  and 
watchfulness,  and  said  my  work  is  done,  I  wish  to 
go  home.  Quietly  and  peacefully  he  resigned  his 
breath,  leaving  the  evidence  that  he  has  entered 
the  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 

SHOEMAKER.— On  the  7th  of  3d  month,  1872, 
Naylor  Shoemaker,  of  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  in  the 
7l8t  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  exemplary  and 
much  esteemed  member  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  throughout  his  protracted  illness. 


manifested  the  meekness  and  patience  of  a  true 
Christian. 

SHOTWELL,— At  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  10th 
mo.,  12th,  1871,  Joseph  L.  Shotwell,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age. 

SHOTWELL.— On  11th  mo.  29th,  1871,  Christi- 
anna  V.  Shotwell,  wife  of  Joseph  L.  Shotwell,  in  the 
83d  year  of  her  age  ;  and  for  several  years  an  Elder 
of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

VAIL.—At  Green  Brook,  1st  mo.  20th,  1872,  Re- 
becca W.,  wife  of  Emmor  K.  Vail,  In  the  44th  year 
of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Rahway  and 
Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

PRESTON.— On  the  evening  of  the  18th  inst', 
after  a  lingering  illness,  Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  aged 
58  years  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

SILVER.— On  2d  mo.  6th,  1872,  of  pneumonia, 
Joseph  E.  Silver,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

SILVER.- On  2d  mo,  9th,  1872,  Abigail  Ann 
Silver,  wife  of  the  above,  and  of  the  same  disease, 
in  the  57th  year  of  her  age  ;  both  esteemed  mem- 
bers of  Maple  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

BROWN.— On  4th  mo.  2d,  1872,  suddenly  of 
heart  disease,  John  C.  Brown,  in  his  65th  year  ;  a 
member  of  Maple  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

MOORE  —On  4th  mo.  9th,  1872,  Josiah  B.  Moore, 
in  his  38th  year  ;  a  member  of  Maple  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Indiana. 



CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

4th  mo.  28th  Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Washington,  D  C,  11  A.  M. 

"  '*  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 

5th  mo.  5th  Providence,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

"  "  Norristown,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Haddonfield,  N.  J..  3  P.  M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS 

Within  Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting,  have  been 
appointed  on  the  3d  First-day  of  each  month  as 
follows  : 

5th    mo.,  Collins,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

6th      "    Junius,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

7th  Boston,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

8th      "    Orangeville,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

9th      "    Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  3  P.M. 
10th  Jnnius,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

11th      "    Rochester,  11  A.  M. 
12th  Buffalo,  2\  P.  M. 

1st  mo.,  1873,  South  Farmirgton,  11  A.  M. 


BALTIMORE  CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Ellicotts  City,  5th  mo.,  19th,  4  P.  M. 
Eastern  District  Meeting,  Baltimore,  5th  mo., 
12tb,  4  P.  M. 


NEW  MEETING  H0U.SES. 

The  New  Meeting-house  at  the  Valley  being  suf- 
ficiently completed,  meetings  for  worship  will  be 
held  therein  on  and  after  to-morrow  (28th  inst.,)  at 
10  o'clock. 

Those  proposing  to  attend,  will  take  the  oars 
from  the  Reading  Depot,  13th  and  Callowhill  streets, 
on  First  day  morning,  at  8  A.  M.  Tickets  can  be 
procured  for  the  round  trip  at  a  lower  rate. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Eighth 
month  will  hereafter  be  held  in  this  house. 

The  new  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  in- 
dulged meeting,  will  be  first  used  for  this  purpose 
on  First-day,  Fifth  mo.  5th,  at  10  A.  M.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  17th  and  Girard  avenue,  Philaielphia. 
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A  week-day  school  under  the  joint  care  of  Green 
Street  and  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meetings,  will  he 
opened  in  the  same  bailding  after  the  fall  vacation. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  cotsented  to 
furnish  excursion  tickets  over  the  line  of  their 
road  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelpfcia  at  about  two 
thirds  the  full  fare  to  those  attending  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  (The  companies  west  of  Pittsburg 
decline  any  such  arrangements  ) 

It  will  be  necessary  for  Friends  to  notify  not 
later  than  1st  of  Fifth  month,  of  their  prospect  of 
attetding,  directed  to  John  Comly,  144  N.  7th  St., 
enclosing  a  postage  stamp  for  an  order  to  be  sent 
them. 

The  committee  to  assist  in  finding  homes  for 
strangers  during  Yearly  Meeting  week  would  urge 
it  on  such  aa  need  their  assistance  in  this  respect, 
to  write  at  an  early  date,  so  as  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee seasonably  to  provide  for  them. 


From  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
WILLIAM  WILBERFOKCE. 

Exactly  a  century  ago  ADglo-Saxon  sense 
of  right  for  the  first  time  encountered  the 
grossest  aiiomally  of  modern  civilization  be- 
fore the  seat  of  justice,  and  their  contest 
ended  in  the  declaration  that  slaves  cannot 
live  in  England.  But  it  was  long  before 
that  which  was  law  at  home  within  the  four 
seas  grew  to  any  force  beyond  a  rhetorical 
flourish  in  the  remote  regions  under  the  rule 
of  the  same  race.  In  slowly  working  out  its 
logical  conclusion,  that  truth  needed  to 
quicken  dead  morality,  to  destroy  powerful 
interests,  and  to  shame  while  it  convinced  the 
nation.  Granville  Sharp,  the  advocate  of 
Somerset  before  the  twelve  judges  in  1772, 
labored  for  fifteen  years  before  he  kindled 
the  dry  principle  of  law  with  a  flame  of 
religious  zeal  in  the  formation,  under  his  pres- 
idency, of  the  Society  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave-Trade.  Twenty  years  longer  heaud  his 
associates  struggled,  until  they  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  barbarous  traffic  by  legislation, 
and  he  died  in  1813  with  his  passionate  hope 
for  emancipation  yet  unfulfilled.  The  diflicult 
work  consumed  the  lives  of  two  generations  of 
workers.  Among  them  all,  despised  at  first, 
but  famous  now  so  long  as  philanthrophy  is 
honored,  no  one  is  more  illustrious  than  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce.  He  was  not  wholly  of  the 
stuflT  from  which  reformers  are  made,  but  for 
this  peculiar  reform  nature  and  circumstance 
seemed  to  single  him  out.  Too  feeble  to 
guide  the  fiery  sweep  of  a  crusade,  too  gen- 
tle to  move  the  earthquake  that  should  over- 
throw a  religion,  he  had  force  and  cour- 
age enough  to  utter  the  still  small  voice  that 
called  a  race  out  of  perdition. 

By  birth  Wilberforce  belonged  to  that 
soundest  and  purest  division  of  English  so- 
ciety, the  great  commoners,  inferior  to  the 
peers  only  in  titular  dignity,  but  their  equals 


as  a  class  in  character,  influence,  and  wealth. 
His  father  was  a  partner   in  a  mercantile 
house  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade  at  Hull,  in 
Yorkshire.    His  ancestors  for  six  centuries 
had  been  settled  in  the  county,  deriving  their 
earlier  consequence,  with  their  name,  from 
the   township    of    Wilberfoss.  Inheriting 
while  young  a  large  landed  estate  from  his 
uncle,  his  ample  fortune,  joined  to  a  taste  for 
more  liberal  pursuits,  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  public  aflfairs  rather  than  to  business. 
Slight  in  figure  and  delicate  in  health,  he 
was  remarkable  even  in  his  school-days  for  ^ 
elocution,  as  well  as  excellence  in  composi- 
tion.   At  the  university  his  liveliness  and  ^ 
wit,  with  his  kindly   d'ispositioq,  expressed  f 
in  hospitable  habits,  won  great  popularity  ;  ^ 
but  his  quickness  in  classical  studies  making  ^ 
the  routine  examinations  unfortunately  easy,  J 
he  was  more  inclined  to  amusement  than  to 
hard  reading,  and  paid  for  the  neglect  of  ^ 
early  discipline  by  a  certain  want  of  mental 
regularity  in  later  years. 

At  Cambridge  he  formed  an  acquaintance  P 
with  William  Pitt,  his  senior  by  three  months,  ' 
which  grew  into  intimacy  while  they  were  ^' 
both  preparing  themselves  for  a  public  ca-  P 
reer  after  having  left  the  university.  Their 
attachment  continued  warm  and  cofidential  J 
through  life,  with  only  brief  occasional  inter- 
ruptions  caused  by   political   disagreement.  P' 
In  the  constancy  and  the  public  notoriety  of 
this   friendship,  intimate  yet  independent,  ^ 
with  the  great  minister,  Wilberforce  found  a 
strong  and  steady  support  for  his  philanthro-  P} 
pic  plans.  ^' 

Had  he  chosen  the  easier  path  of  politics,  ^[ 
no  doubt  his  brilliant  services,  under  the 
lead  of  a  statesman  with  whom  for  the  most 
part  he  heartily  agreed  would  have  won  all  j^! 
the  prefierment  his  ambition  could  ask.  His 
Parliamentary  career  began  a  few  months  ^ 
earlier  than  Pitt's.    The  latter,  failing  in  his 
first  contest  for  the  representation  of  Cam- 
bridge  University,  took  his  seat  for  a  pocket 
borough.    Wilberforce,   then   only  twenty, 
confident  in  his  personal  popularity,  through 
his  connections  in  his  native  town,  presented  *d 
himself  as   a  candidate   in  opposition  both 
to  the  nominee  of  the  most  powerful  noble- 
man  in  the  county  and  to  the  sitting  mem-  f'lf 
ber,  a  rich  and  respected  resident,  gaining  ^ 
the  brilliant  success  of  an  election  as  repre-  ^Vf 
sentative  for  Hull  by  a  vote  outnumbering  ala 
that  given  to  his  two  opponents  together,  ^ro 
The  attention  drawn  to  him  by  this  conspic-  k 
ous  entrance  into  public  life  was  fixed  by  ati 
the  independent  position  he  took  and  steadily  Wai 
maintained,  refusing  to  sacrifice  it  even  to  his  me 
friendship  for  Pitt.    Although  elected  as  the  me: 
opponent  of  Lord  North's   administration,  sesi 
especially  of  the  war  with  America,  he  gave  h 
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his  first  vote  in  support  of  the  premier  upon 
another  question,  and  he  again  sided  with 
the  government,  soon  after,  in  defeating  a 
measure  proposed  by  Pitt.  He  wisely  devo- 
ted the  first  session  to  gaining  an  insight  into 
the  routine  of  public  business.  "  Let  speak- 
ing take  care  of  itself,"  was  his  later  advice 
to  one  of  his  successors.  "  I  never  go  out  of 
the  way  to  speak,  but  make  myself  acquainted 
with  business,  and  then,  if  the  debate  passes 
my  door,  I  step  out  and  join  it."  The  next 
session  brought  him  into  greater  prominence. 
A  speech  against  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  war,  which  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  Lord  North's  ministry,  won  hira 
praise,  with  offers  of  advancemsnt,  from  the 
new  administration.  Even  when  Pitt,  soon 
after,  took  oflice  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Shelburne,  and  when,  a  year 
later,  he  achieved  the  marvelous  greatness  of 
attaining  the  premiership  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  Wilberforce  supported  him  in  no  parti- 
san spirit  :  only  so  far  as  his  judgement  ap- 
proved his  policy.  Still  less  did  he  cultivate 
the  growing  statesman's  closest  intimacy  and 
share  his  daily  counsels  with  any  thought  of 
profiting  for  himself  by  the  splendid  fortunes 
of  his  friend.  He  was  a  rare  exception 
among  the  legislators  of  the  time,  in  firmly 
holding  his  resolution  never  to  take  place,  nor 
pension,  nor  peerage.  Of  the  forty  members, 
bound  together  with  him  by  that  pledge,  in 
a  club  of  Independents,  all  but  two  did  in  a 
few  years  become  peers,  or  pensioners,  or 
placemen.  Indeed,  with  his  broad  and  high 
views  of  political  action,  his  generous  ardor, 
and  his  facile  eloquence,  he  could  hardly  have 
resisted  the  fascination  of  a  party  cafeer  in 
that  brilliant  and  changeful  period  of  the  na- 
tions' history,  were  it  not  for  the  control  of  a 
higher  principle,  to  which  he  early  surren- 
dered his  life. 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  more  out  of 
fashion  in  England  at  that  day  than  another, 
it  was  religion.  Not  its  state  formalities, 
for  they  were  guarded  with  strictest  observ- 
ance of  test  oaths,  and  Catholic  disabilities, 
and  contempt  for  dissent.  But  among  the 
higher  ranks  the  form  was  all — the  spirit 
only  a  name.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  temper  of  the  time  that  the  serious  feel- 
ing which  began  to  influence  Wilberforce 
even  in  his  twelfth  year  should  have  so 
alarmed  his  family  as  to  cause  his  removal 
from  the  danger  of  incipient  Methodism  to 
the  distractions  of  gay  society.  In  London, 
at  the  opening  of  his  Parliamentary  life,  he 
was  immersed  in  politics,  and  fashion,  a 
member  of  five  clubs,  and,  like  all  the  young 
men — and  old  ones  too — of  the  day,  pos- 
sessed with  a  strong  taste  for  play.  At  their 
favorite  resort  Pitt  suddenly  gave  up  cards, 


alarmed  by  the  intense  earnestness  into 
which  gambling  beguiled  him,  setting  an 
example  which  Wilberforce  soon  followed. 
After  gaining  a  still  more  distinguished  posi- 
tion in  Parliament  by  his  election,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  as  member  for  the  county  of 
York,  he  made  a  short  tour  in  Europe  with 
the  rough  philosopher  Isaac  Milner,  which 
gave  an  opportunity  for  much  speculative 
discussion  on  religious  subjects.  The  fol- 
lowing year  they  renewed  their  travels  and 
their  reasonings,  reading  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment  together,  while  examining  its  doctrines 
carefully,  with  such  eflfect  that  on  his  return 
to  England  Wilberforce  became  sincerely 
and  thoroughly  a  religious  man  in  belief  and 
practice.  Serious  conversations  with  his 
friends  among  the  clergy  deepened  his  im- 
pressions, until  he  made  the  usual  open  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  continuing  thenceforward 
earnestly  and  avowedly  to  guide  his  life  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  highest 
duty. 

His  position  in  the  world  of  gaiety  and 
business  naturally  directed  Wilberforce's  zeal 
at  first  toward  the  correction  of  that  disso- 
luteness of  morals  which  shocked  his  newly 
awakened  conscience  by  its  general  preva- 
lence. He  believed  "  that  God  had  set  be- 
fore him  as  his  object  the  reformation  of  his 
country's  manners."  In  this  narrower  sphere 
he  set  himself  actively  at  work  to  prepare 
those  combinations  and  organize  that  corre- 
spondence which  were  destined  afterward 
to  minister  so  signally  to  the  success  of  a 
grander  design.  Using  his  influence  as  a 
legislator  to  obtain  the  issue  of  a  royal  proc- 
lamation against  vice  and  immorality,  he 
availed  himself,  too,  of  his  social  popularity 
and  winning  address  to  engage  the  interest 
of  the  better  classes  for  his  plans.  Visiting 
most  of  the  bishops,  besides  many  influential 
laymen,  he  prevailed  upon  a  number  of  them 
to  become  members  of  a  society  formed  by 
him  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  which 
long  continued  in  actively  useful  operation, 
directing  legislation  with  much  effect  in 
checking  the  spread  of  immoral  principles 
and  irreligious  publications. 

At  a  later  period,  while  the  contest  over 
the  great  object  of  his  life  was  most  vehe- 
ment, Wilberforce  found  time  and  occasion 
to  render  another  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion  distinctively.  Before  the 
year  1803  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Bibles 
for  both  home  and  foreign  circulation  had 
been  complained  of  in  vain.  The  subject  was 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  the  government's 
duties ;  nor  could  the  Church,  to  which  the 
work  properly  belonged,  find  either  funds 
or  energy  for  its  discharge.  Wilberforce 
once  more  applied  the  plan  of  combining 
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the  scattered  energies  of  Christian  men  in 
an  association.  Little  aid  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking could  be  expected  from  his  worldly 
political  friends  at  any  time — least  of  all 
while  Pitt  was  out  of  office  during  his  disa- 
greement with  the  king  on  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, and  while  the  preservation  of  the  hollow 
peace  with  France  engrossed  the  thoughts 
of  all  statesmen.  But  Wilberforce's  connec 
tions  and  influence  extended  far  beyond  the 
mere  political  sphere.  He  called  all  sects 
and  parties,  merchants,  missionaries,  men  of 
rank.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  to  help  in 
so  catholic  a  plan.  The  result  was  the  forma- 
tion, in  1804,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  parent  of  many  organizations 
with  the  same  object,  which  became  a  mighty 
and  fruitful  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of 
religious  truth. 

Neither  these  nor  any  minor  reforms  could 
fill  the  measure  of  Wilberforce's  large  charity. 
The  morals  of  his  own  nation  might  require 
amendment,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Europe 
might  demand  the  Scriptures,  but  there  was 
a  whole  race  whose  moral,  spiritual,  and 
physical  ruin  fixed  a  blot  on  civilization  and 
a  peculiar  guilt  on  free  England.  In  his 
early  days  he  had  shared  with  all  men  of 
large  views  the  oppressive  sense  that  no 
greater  wrong  than  slavery  existed  in  mod- 
ern times  ;  yet,  regarding  it  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  had  believed  with  most 
statesmen  that  its  cure  was  almost  beyond 
hope.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  written  on  the 
subject  for  the  daily  journals.  Soon  after  en- 
tering Parliament  he  knew  and  sympathized 
with  Ramsay,  the  earliest  writer — as  he  was 
also  the  first  victim — in  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion. But,  by  his  own  confession,  he  cared 
more  at  that  time  for  distinction  as  a  legisla- 
tor than  for  duty.  He  might  have  been  par- 
doned for  adopting  the  views  of  Burke,  whose 
broad  philosophy  impelled  him  as  early  as 
1780  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  which  his  partisanship  and 
dread  of  ruinous  unpopularity  frightened  him 
into  abandoning.  No  politician  dared  to  at- 
tack an  evil  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  claimed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  nation's  life.  No  states- 
man couJd  find  a  practical  way  of  destroying 
its  power  while  preserving  his  own.  But 
Wilberforce  had  caught  an  inpsiratiou  higher 
than  human  wisdom  or  courage.  He 
had  chosen  religious  principle  as  his  rule  of 
action,  and  it  was  with  an  avowed  belief  in 
Divine  guidance  that  he  chose  the  abolition 
of  slavery  as  his  cause. 

If  we  would  understand  the  tremendous 
difficulties  of  the  work  he  took  up,  we  must 
drop  from  recollection  all  the  advance  of  man- 
kind in  morals  and  intelligence  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  We  must  assist  in  thought 


at  the  opening  of  those  discussions  on  the 
rights  of  men  in  the  state,  and  their  duties  as 
individuals,  which  were  to  shake  and  renew 
the  world.  *       *       *  * 

To  comprehend  its  material  foundations 
we  must  recall  the  time  when'  freedom  of 
commerce  and  ready  intercourse  among  the 
nations  did  not  exist.  Wilberforce  talked 
with  Franklin  at  the  court  of  Louis  Seize  ; 
and  that  was  when  the  encyclopedists'  ques- 
tions were  amusing  the  salons,  and  our  De- 
claration of  Independence  had  just  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  fact.  Lord  Macartney  had 
not  yet  explained  to  the  Chinese  where  Eng- 
land was,  and  no  one  knew  anything  of  the 
East  Indies  but  what  the  great  company 
chose  tg  tell.  A  nearer  El  Dorado  lay  in 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  so  rich  that  it  paid 
four  millions  of  revenue  to  the  mother  coun- 
try through  the  hands  of  planters  who  lived 
like  princes,  and  merchants  each  worth  his 
plum.  No  wonder  that  England,  just  shorn 
of  her  noblest  colonies,  clung  desperately  to 
those  that  remained.  Her  treasury  wanted 
their  tribute  ;  her  ministers  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  votes  controlled  by  their 
wealth  ;  her  traders  felt  that  prosperity  hung 
on  the  products  their  slave  labor  poured  out. 
What  voice,  prating  generalities  about  virtue 
and  wrong,  could  charm  them  into  loosening 
their  hold  on  such  tangible  and  splendid  prof- 
its? What  plea  of  abstract  right  could  con- 
fute the  half  sense  of  justice  that  protected 
vested  interests  ?  It  was  not  that  the  politi- 
cians and  the  merchants  were  duller  or  harder 
than  their  generation.  The  generation  was 
not  keen-sighted  to  truth,  nor  sensitive  in 
conscience.  Universal  apathy  as  to  subjects 
not  outward  and  material  weighed  on  the 
land.  The  church  was  torpid — the  clergy 
largely  leavened  with  latitudinarian  views  ; 
the  upper  classes  looked  with  the  contempt  of 
well-bred  formalism  on  a  serious  life  as 
Methodistical.  The  manufacturing  populace 
multiplied  in  crowded  towns  without  spiritual 
oversight.  In  the  country  the  abuse  of  non- 
residence  among  the  clerey,  and  the  want  of 
church  accommodation  and  schools,  kept  the 
lower  people  ignorant  of  morality  or  religion. 
"  Our  population,"  Southey  wrote,  "  is  in  a  de- 
plorable state,  both  as  to  law  and  Gospel.  The 
clergy  are  marrying  and  christening  machines, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  are  dreadfully 
worsened  during  their  long  sleep."  In  many 
districts,  indeed,  both  the  marrying  and  the 
christening  were  dispensed  with.  John  Wes- 
ley had  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,  but  no  one  had  yet  arisen  to  touch  the 
conscience  of  the  richer  orders  in  England 
with  the  conviction  that  they  owed  a  duty  to 
humanity,  upon  which  their  daily  ways  of 
money-getting  were  an  outrage.    It  was  that 
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moral  paralysis  of  the  nations  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  soon  to  be 
terribly  convulsed  into  life,  and  so  hard  to 
render  intelligible  to  us  who  suffer  at  this 
day,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  from  a  St. 
Vitus's  dance  of  moral  sentimentalism. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  HOME  FOR  AGED  FRIENDS., 

Friends  have  the  reputation  of  caring  for 
their  poor  members,  and  sometimes  feel  proud 
to  hear  this  said  of  them  ;  but  is  it  done  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  manner  which  "  pure 
religion"  requirev^;  ? 

Our  discipline,  indeed,  advises  us  to  "  duly 
inspect"  the  condition  of  our  "  indigent"  mem- 
bers ;  but  is  it  not  usual  to  wait  for  the  ap- 
plication, rather  than  to  duly  inspect  and 
promptly  extend  relief.  There  is  too  much 
independence  among  most  Friends  to  permit 
them  to  apply  for  relief  unless  compelled  by 
necessity,  and  too  frequently  not  until  their 
spirits  are  depressed  and  their  energies  so 
weakened,  that  they  never  again  are  able  to 
support  themselves. 

As  it  is  termed,  "  they  come  on  the  meet- 
ing," a  position  not  to  be  envied,  for  although  ! 
the  recommendation  is  to  be  "open-hearted 
and  liberal"  in  our  contributions  for  this  kind 
of  relief,  and  "  to  guard  against  exposing  the 
names  and  situations  of  our  fellow-members" 
of  this  class,  is  there  not  too  much  of  a  de- 
sire to  have  this  Christian  duty  performed 
at  the  smallest  cost,  and  sometimes  in  a  very 
indifferent  manner? 

Is  the  comfort  of  the  individual  consulted,  ' 
and  the  proximity  to  our  religious  meetings 
regarded  in  the  selection  of  their  homes,  or  is 
it  not  rather  the  desire  to  seek  some  one, 
whether  Friend  or  otherwise,  that  will  board 
them  at  a  l.^w  rate  ? 

There  are  cases  where  aged  Friends  are 
located  miles  from  a  meeting-house,  and  with 
those  not  of  our  communion,  hence  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  get  to  meeting, 
and  they  became  nearly  isolated  from  the 
Society. 

Again,  in  many  meetings  (not  so  much  so, 
perhaps,  in  cities,)  the  cases  of  those  aided 
are  generally  known ;  in  fact  it  has  been 
stated  by  some,  that  the  names  of  such  are 
freely  mentioned  when  money  is  to  be  raised, 
which,  if  correct,  is  at  variance  with  the  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  case  of  that  suf- 
fering Christian,  Clement  Willetts,  (in  the 
last  century)  has  no  counterpart  in  the  pres- 
ent day — crippled  with  rheumatism  at  the 
age  of  18,  which  continued  for  about  44 
years — bed-ridden  for  about  39  years,  nearly 
20  of  which  so  distorted  her  joints,  that  she 
could  not  see  her  hands,  yet  almost  annually 


was  she  removed  from  one  Friend's  house  to 
another's,  to  her  great  discomfort. 

There  is  a  class  of  the  aged,  particularly 
widows  and  single  women,  having  very  mod- 
erate incomes,  requiring  the  exercise  of  great 
economy,  and,  perhaps,  the  abstaining  from 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Should  not 
the  necessities  of  these  be  properly  "  inspected 
and  relieved,"  and  if  they  are,  do  they  not 
shrink  from  becoming  chargeable,  and  ren- 
dering themselves  liable  to  be  commented  on, 
and  perhaps  their  feelings  hurt  by  their  fel- 
low professors? 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  some  of 
these  tried  ones  might  not  be  much  better  ac- 
commodated by  the  establishment  of  "Homes" 
near  some  of  our  meeting-houses,  where  they 
could  secure  board  at  moderate  rates,  or  by 
the  payment  of  a  reasonable  sum  secure  a 
permanent  abode  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days. 

This  need  not  take  from  the  Society  the 
care  of  its  poor  members,  but  if  any  such 
were  admitted,  the  meeting  to  which  they  be- 
longed should  pay  the  same  board  that  would 
be  required  elsewhere. 

Such  an  institution  need  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  members  of  our  Society, 
(though  always  under  their  care),  for  we  have 
many  attending  our  meetings  who  are  one 
with  us  in  feeling  and  profession,  and  oftimes 
better  Friends  than  some  that  are  members. 
There  is  a  duty  we  owe  these,  and  let  us  not 
shrink  from  it  by  allowing  such  to  seek  a 
a  home  in  other  institutions. 

Let  Friends  think  on  this  ^matter,  and 
way  opens  for  it,  let  action  result. 

Philada.,  Uh  mo.,  1872.  J.  M.  T. 


if 


POLITE  CHILDREN. 

For  some  parents  these  remarks  will  con- 
tain nothing  new;  to  a  good  many — ^judging 
from  their  children — they  will  be  a  revela- 
tion : — 

"  Thank  you,  Charlie,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
as  her  little  son  handed  her  a  paper  he  had 
been  requested  to  bring. 

"  Thank  you,  Bridget,"  said  the  little  fel- 
low, a  few  hours  after,  as  he  received  a  glass 
of  water  from  his  nurse. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  you  have  the  best 
mannered  children  I  ever  saw,"  said  a  neigh- 
bor. "  I  should  be  thankful  if  mine  were  as 
polite  to  me  as  yours  are  to  the  servants. 
You  never  spend  half  as  much  time  on  your 
children's  clothes  as  I  do,  and  yet  every  one 
notices  them,  they  are  so  well  behaved." 

"  We  always  try  to  treat  our  children  po- 
litely," was  the  quiet  reply. 

This  was  the  whole  secret.  When  I  hear 
parents  grumbling  about  the  ill-manners  of 
their  children,  I  always  wish  to  ask,  "  Have 
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you  always  treated  them  with  politeness?" 
I  once  knew  a  man,  considered  quite  a  gen- 
tleman in  society,  who  would  speak  to  his 
children  in  a  manner  that  a  well-instructed 
dog  would  resent.  He  would  order  them 
with  a  growl  to  bring  his  slippers,  or  perform 
some  other  little  service;  and  yet  he  com- 
plained of  the  rudeness  and  disobedience  of 
his  children. 

Many  parent?  who  are  })olite  and  polished 
in  their  manners  toward  the  world  at  large, 
are  perfect  boors  inside  the  home  circle. 
What  wonder  if  the  children  are  the  same? 
If  they  should  accidently  brush  against  an- 
other in  the  streets,  an  apology  would  be  sure  to 
follow  ;  but  who  ever  thinks  of  offering  an  ex- 
cuse to  the  little  people  whose  rights  are  con- 
stantly being  violated  by  their  careless  elders  ? 
If  a  stranger  offer  the  slightest  service,  he  is 
gratefully  thanked  ;  but  who  ever  remembers 
to  thus  reward  the  liitle  tireless  feet  that  are 
traveling  all  day  long  up  stairs  and  d  ;wn  on 
countless  errands  for  somebody  ?  It  would  be 
policy  for  parents  to  treat  their  children  po- 
litely for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more  cheer- 
ful obedience,  if  for  no  other  reason.  The 
costless  use  of  an  "  if  you  please, "  and  "  I 
thank  you,"  now  and  then,  will  go  far  to 
lighten  an  otherwise  burdensome  task.  Say 
to  your  son,  **  John,  shut  the  door,"  and  with 
a  scowl  he  will  move  slowly  toward  it  and 
shut  it  with  a  bang.  The  next  time  say 
John,  will  you  shut  the  door,  please?  "  and 
he  will  hasten  with  a  pleasant  smile  to  do 
your  bidding. 

Many  children,  as  they  grow  older,  are 
obliged  to  learn  the  rules  of  politeness  as 
they  would  a  lesson.  The  consequence  is, 
when  they  appear  in  society,  they  are  awk- 
ward and  blundering.  On  the  other  hand, 
children  who  have  been  accustomed  to  po- 
liteness at  home  are  at  their  ease  in  the  most 
polished  circles,  and  are  saved  that  confusion 
and  bitter  self-condemnation  which  are  sure 
to  follow  any  breach  of  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

Some  children,  learning  from  their  parents, 
seem  to  consider  politeness  at  home  affecta- 
tion !  Brothers  who  would  jump  up  with 
alacrity  to  give  an  easy-chair  to  some  dash- 
ing Miss  01'  their  acquaintance,  will  ap})ro- 
priate  it  to  themselves  when  at  home,  with- 
out the  slightest  apparent  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  a  sister,  or  perhaps  a  mother. 

"  My  broiher  is  as  polite  to  me  as  any  one 
else  when  I  go  out  with  him,"  said  a  girl 
proudly  to  her  companion.  What  a  reflec- 
tion on  his  manners  at  home  !  A  sister  will 
perhaps  accidentally  knock  over  some  of  the 
tools  with  which  her  brother  is  busy.  An 
apology  involuntary  rises  to  her  lips,  but 
she  stifles  it  on  considering  that  it  is  only 
Jack  ;  and  all  the  satisfaction  he  is  offered 


for  disordered  plans  is  a  blunt  "  Oh  !  "  An- 
gry reproaches  are  sure  to  follow.  "  You  are 
real  ugly.  Jack,  to  talk  so  about  such  a  little 
thing;  you  know  I  didn't  mean  to,'  is  the 
equally  angry  rejoinder.  Why  did  she  not 
say  so?  Two  words  would  have  saved  all 
the  trouble. 

Want  of  politeness  is  the  cause  of  more 
quarreling  among  brothers  and  sisters  than 
anythiuix  else.  In  their  plays,  children  are 
constantly  meeting  with  little  accidents,  for 
which  they  should  be  taught  to  apohigize.  I 
have  seen  the  cheeks  of  a  child  flushed  with 
anger,  his  eyes  flash,  and  a  little  hand  raised 
to  strike  the  unfortunate  breaker  of  a  toy, 
when,  as  if  by  magic,  the  blow  was  arrested 
by  these  words  :  **  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  mean 
to." 

Polish  is  not  everything.  It  is,  however, 
something.  It  is  better  to  have  a  black  ket- 
tle that  is  sound,  than  a  bright  one  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  sound  one  should  not  be  bright  too. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  children 
should  possess  those  sterling  qualities  which 
fit  them  for  battle  with  temptation  and  sin;  but 
do  not  send  them  out  into  the  world  in  great 
clodhopper  boots.  Shine  them  up,  and  both 
happiness  and  influence  will  be  increased. — 
Advance. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WE  MAY  NOT  CHOOSE  OUR  WORK. 
When  the  trumpi^t  was  sounding  for  battle 

And  the  war-crj  exuUinglj  rose, 
I  hastened  to  gird  on  my  armor, 

Strong  to  cope  with  the  mightiest  foe 

Dut  there  came  the  command  of  the  Captain, — 
"Thou  canst  not  go  forth  to  the  fray  ; 

Lo  !  a  pest  in  the  camp  is  assigned  thee, 
By  the  stutf  thou  must  tarry  to-day. 

"The  valiant  oft  tested  in  battle, 

Alore  to  the  conflict  I  lead  ; 
Not  for  th«-e  is  the  palm  of  the  victor, 

Not  for  thee  is  the  conqueror's  meed. 


"For  alas  !  thou  grew  weary  of  watching,  ^ 

And  slumbered  while  keeping  thy  post, 
Overcome  with  the  toil  and  commotion. 

So  thou  canst  not  march  forth  with  tlae  host,  I 

"  Lest  way-worn  thou  faint  at  the  noon-tide,  ^ 

Laving  down  both  thy  sword  and  tby  shield  ;  ' 

And  defenceless,  thus  stripped  of  thy  armor,  1) 

To  the  foe  thou  disgracefully  }  ield.  ( 

"  But  sit  not  down  idly  bewailing —  i' 

And  fold  not  thy  hands  in  despair  ;  a 

Nor  lament  in  the  work  thou  hast  chosen, 

Thou  art  not  permitted  to  share.  ^ 

"E'en  for  thee  is  a  service  appointed,  (1 
Thou  canst  bring  forth  the  oil  and  the  wine  ; 

And  the  couches  prepare,  where  the  wounded, 

The  way-worn  shall  gladly  recline.  ^' 

ai 

"  Thus  serving,  and  watching,  and  waiting. 

Thy  strength  thou  shall  surely  renew  ;  ^! 

And  be  ready  to  stand  on  the  rampart, 

Or  the  panoplied  host  to  pursue.  Dl 
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"  'Tis  enough  in  His  service  to  labor, — 
To  do  what  thy  Lord  may  assign  ; 

Not  choosing  thy  station,  but  striving, 
His  will  to  perform  and  not  thine." 

A.  R.  P. 


Selected. 
HE  KNOWETH  ALL. 
The  twilight  falls,  the  night  is  near, 

I  fold  my  work  away, 
And  kneel  to  One  who  bends  to  hear 
The  story  of  the  day. 

The  oM,  old  story  ;  yet  I  kneel 

To  tell  it  at  Thy  call ; 
And  cares  grow  lighter  as  I  feel 

The  F<ither  knows  them  all. 

Yes,  all  !  the  morning  and  the  night, 

The  joy,  the  grief,  the  lo?s, 
The  roughened  path,  the  sunbeam  bright, 

The  hourly  thorn  and  cross. 

Thou  knowest  all — I  lean  my  head, 

My  weary  eyelids  close  ; 
Content  and  glad  awhile  to  tread 

This  path  the  Father  knows. 

And  He  has  loved  me  !    All  my  heart 
With  answering  love  is  stirred  ; 

And  every  anguished  pain  and  smart 
Finds  healing  in  His  word. 

So  here  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 

As  nightly  shadows  fall, 
And  lean  confiding  on  His  breast 

Who  knows  and  pities  all. 


For  the  Boys. 
"  WE  BOYS  LOVE  STORIES.  " 

Of  course  you  do.  I  like  them  myself ; 
but  the  danger  is  that  with  such  a  multitude 
of  exciting,  sensational  ones  as  are  sold  now- 
a-days,  you  will  read  nothing  but  stories. 
And  that  would  be  paying  dear  for  the 
whistle,"  would  it  not?  If  for  the  sake  of 
books  that  have  not  the  slightest  foundation 
in  truth,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  probable,  written 
only  to  amuse,  not  more  than  a  single  grain 
of  wheat  hidden  in  a  whole  page  of  chaff, 
you  lose  all  relish  for  a  higher  and  a  better 
style  of  reading,  you  do  yourself  a  grievous 
wrong. 

I  am  not  condemning  you  to  dry,  dull 
books.  Indeed  I  am  not.  My  own  young 
days  are  not  so  far  away  but  I  know  quite 
well  what  you  want.  But  only  think  of  the 
books  that  are  waiting  to  take  you  all  over 
this  great  world  of  ours  ;  up  in  the  Arctic 
seas ;  down  below  the  equator,  showing  you 
all  the  strange  forms  of  life  in  those  tropical 
regions;  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
pointing  out  the  still  stranger  forms  of  life 
there;  whole  volumes  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, that  will  add  to  your  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  enlist  your  eager  interest ; 
and  histories  without  end,  that  will  charm 
you  like  a  fairy  tale,  if  you  only  give  them  a 
chance,  taking  you  through,  not  the  world 
merely,  but  through  the  past  centuries,  show- 


ing the  grand  discoveries  and  dreadful  strug- 
gles which  have  made  the  world  what  it  is 
now. 

Then  think  of  the  stirring  tales  of  real  he- 
roes, who  have  fought  the  battles  of  life  and 
come  off  conquerors  ;  have  struggled  through 
a  boyhood  of  poverty  and  trial  and  temptation 
into  a  noble,  resolute  manhood.  Isn't  there 
enough  in  such  examples  as  these  to  interest? 
Doesn't  it  set  your  blood  tingling  to  think 
what  others  have  done,  and  what  you  may 
do?  . 

Now  a  word  about  the  newspapers.  I  al- 
ways feel  hopeful  if  a  boy  reads  habitually 
the  daily  or  weekly  papers.  I  set  all  such 
down  for  live,  wide-awake  boys,  when  I  see 
them  taking  such  an  interest  in  the  current 
news  of  the  day. 

But  I  wait  first  until  I  see  to  what  part  of 
the  paper  they  turn  most  eagerly.  If,  as  the 
sheet  is  unfolded,  they  run  over  the  telegraph 
column  to  see  what  is  passing  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  our  own,  then  I  know 
there  is  an  intelligent  interest.  Their  ears 
have  been  open  to  the  discussions  among  the 
older  members  of  the  family,  and  the  mind 
has  been  at  work,  too.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  ignorance  now.  When  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  knocking  at  each  others  doors, 
we  may  learn  what  we  will. 

If  I  see  the  eye  brighten  over  some  noble 
deed  of  charity  to  the  poor  and  suffering, 
then  I  am  glad  ;  for  I  know  there  is  a  gener- 
ous spark  down  in  their  own  hearts  that  shall 
yet  kindle  into  a  flame  of  its  own,  and  glad- 
den others  some  day  with  other  noble  deeds. 

But  if  I  see  thera  with  eager  interest  read- 
ing the  horrible  details  of  crime  and  murder, 
hope  dies  out  of  my  heart,  and  I  turn  away 
with  real  pain.  It  is  a  crying  evil  of  our 
day,  this  publishing,  in  such  minuteness, 
those  loathsome  details  of  crime.  I  see  no 
end  or  purpose  of  justice  to  be  answered  by 
it,  but  only  fearful  alarm.  Your  young 
hearts  should  turn  in  instant  recoil  from  such 
brutal  tales. 

Boys  !  If  the  public  journal,  that  should 
be  a  school  of  better  morals,  spreads  this 
snare  before  you,  do  not  walk  into  it.  It  will 
blunt  all  your  finer  feelings,  and  familiarize 
your  mind  with  forms  of  cruelty  and  sin  that 
otherwise  you  would  never  come  in  contact 
with.  Every  one  knows  that  anything  made 
familiar  to  the  mind  loses  half  its  deformity. 
Never  suffer  yourselves  to  read  one  of  these 
articles.  If  your  eye  catches  the  startling 
heading,  pass  it  instantly  by.  Do  not  fill 
that  mind  of  yours,  which  should  be  all  man- 
ly and  noble,  with  these  dreadful  pictures  of 
sin  and  guilt. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  those  poisonous 
books — low  and  vulgar — that  sometimes  find 
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their  way  secretly  into  some  boy's  pocket.  I 
trust  there  is  no  need  to  caution  you  against 
these.  Never,  never  read  anything  you  would 
blush  to  have  your  mother  or  sister  see. 
Read  !  but  pray  be  careful  what  you  read. 
—  Hear  ill  and  Home. 


CO-OPERATION. 


I  hold  that  tens  of  thousands  immediately, 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  remotely,  of  those 
who  now  work  for  wages,  may  wisely  and  use- 
fully combine  their  means  and  their  efforts  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  several  pursuits  on 
the  principle  of  cc-operation.  I  believe  they 
would  find  this  more  agreeable  and  less  capri- 
cious than  the  wages  system,  under  which  a 
thousand  men  may  be  suddenly  thrown  out 
of  work  merely  because  their  "  boss  "  is  in- 
competent, or  extravagant  or  dishonest. 

Co-operation  is  not  Communism,  and  has 
little  resemblance  thereto.  It  is  the  principle 
which  underlies  every  joint-stock  bank  and 
insurance  company,  with  most  American 
manufactories.  The  profits  inure  to  the  stock- 
holders, after  the  payments  of  wages  to  every 
worker.  In  co-operation,  stockholders  and 
workers  are  mainly  the  same  persons.  He 
who  has  one  hundred  shares  will  receive  ten 
times  as  much  dividend  as  the  owner  of  barely 
ten  shares  ;  but  the  latter  may  receive  the 
higher  wages  if  he  be  the  more  efficient  worker. 
The  object  never  lost  sight  of  is  to  give  every 
stockholder  and  every  worker  his  righteous 
due,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Co-operation  neither  asserts  nor  implies 
that  labor  is  inadequately  recompensed  under 
the  system  it  aims  to  su])ersede ;  nor  does  it 
imply  the  contrary.  It  does  affirm  the  right 
of  every  one  to  his  due,  and  the  advantage  of 
harmonizing  the  interest  of  capital  and  labor. 
It  further  affirms  that  the  workman  will  natu- 
rally be  more  industrious,  faithful,  provident, 
frugal,  when  working  in  his  own  establish- 
ment, than  if  he  were  an  employee  of  some 
one  else.  It  asserts  that  the  habit  of  saving 
ought  to  be  more  generally  diffused  and  more 
carefully  cherished  than  it  now  is.  It  regards 
the  wages  system  as  tempting  to  improvidence 
and  reckless  expenditure  by  giving  a  man  all 
his  earnings  in  cash,  weekly  or  monthly,  and 
supplying  him  with  no  strong,  palpable  in- 
ducement to  save  them.  In  co-operation,  the 
need,  constantly  felt,  of  more  capital,  more 
machinery,  etc.,  would  lead  many  unconsci- 
ously to  frugalities  to  which  the  wages  system 
is  not  calculated  to  incite. — Horace  Greeley,  in 
Wood's  Household  Monthly. 

_   .^a»>  .  

It  is  another's  fault  if  he  be  ungrateful, 
but  it  is  mine  if  I  do  not  give.  To  find  one 
thankful  man  I  will  oblige  many  that  are 
not  so. — Seneca. 


ITEMS. 

Thb  following  notice  we  clip  from  one  of  our  ex- 
changes. We  should  judge  the  comtemplated  me- 
morial is  to  be  a  simple  stone  with  merely  the  name 
and  date  of  that  eminent  apostle  George  Fox.  Any 
monument  to  him  would  neither  be  in  character 
with  his  teachings  nor  the  profession  of  Friends  : 

**  We  learn  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  selected 
the  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  stone  to 
George  Fox,  which  will  be  placed  opposite  to  the 
field-gate  at  Drayton,  and  near  the  house  where  he 
was  born." 

Ay  interesting  historical  relic,  or  rather  a  whole 
collection  of  relics  which  it  is  impossible  to  replace, 
a  few  days  ago  became  a  prey  to  the  flames  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Erfurt.  There  stands  the  Augus- 
tine monastery,  in  which  Martin  Luthnr  lived  and 
conceived  lii.s  first  idea  of  a  reformation,  converted 
at  present  into  an  orphan  asylum.  A  fire  suddenly 
brok-^  out,  a  few  days  ago,  and  has  totally  destroyed 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  building,  in  which 
was  Luther's  cell,  and  also  the  room  where  he  first 
gave  shape  to  his  great  scheme.  In  these  rooms, 
which  have  been  up  to  the  latest  time  shown  to 
strangers  as  curiosities,  Luther's  Bible  was  kept, 
with  marginal  notes  in  the  reformer's  own  hand- 
writing, together  with  the  painting  "Death's 
Dance,"  by  Beck,  and  other  valuable  relics.  All 
of  these  have  been  burnt.  The  pecuniary  damage 
is  estimated  at  about  60,000  thalers,  the  historical 
loss  is  incalculable. 

A  REPORT  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer at  Washington,  gives  the  number  of  snow 
storms  which  occurred  between  11th  mo.  1st, 
1871,  and  3d  mo.  31st,  1872,  at  the  points  named, 
as  follows  :  Washington,  25  ;  Baltimore,  24  ;  Phila- 
delphia, 20  ;  New  York,  19  ;  and  Boston  21. 

Pendulum  Experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  density  of  the  earth,  are  to  be  made  in 
the  Mount  Cenis  tunnel,  by  the  celebrated  Italian 
astronomer  and  mathematician.  Father  Secchi,  as- 
sisted by  two  other  prominent  men  of  ecience. 
These  investigations  will  be  conducted  according  to 
the  method  adopted  by  G.  B.  Airy,  the  English 
Astronomer  Royal,  who  compared  two  unvariable 
pendulums,  one  at  the  earth's  surface  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  at  Harton  colliery,  near 
Newcastle,  1260  feet  below  the  surface.  The  den- 
sity of  the  earth  was  ascertained  by  this  experiment 
to  be  six  or  seven  times  that  of  water. 

Shedding  One's  Skin.  — No  animal  is  exempt  from 
the  operations  of  the , law  of  desquemation.  Birds 
shed  their  feathers  annually,  serpents  their  skins, 
quadrupeds  their  hair,  and  lobsters  and  crabs  their 
shells.  So  it  is  with  humanity.  The  skin,  instead 
of  being  thrown  oflT  annually,  as  with  those  referred 
to,  is  all  the  time  wearing  off,  and  therefore  con- 
stantly being  renewed.  The  scarf  skin  is  insensible. 
It  is  to  the  true  Bkin  or  cnth  rrva  what  the  rough, 
scaly  baik  of  a  tree  is  to  the  vitalized  coat  immedi- 
ately under  it.  In  the  use  of  our  hands,  feet  and 
ordinary  exercises  of  the  body,  fragments  of  skin 
are  constantly  rubbed  off,  so  that  it  may  be  truly 
said  every  living  person  is  always  shedding  that 
tissue.  If  that  process  were  interrupted,  as  it  is 
partially,  by  some  who  neglect  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  water,  the  pores  become  clogged, 
and  their  utility  in  the  preservation  of  health  de- 
stroyed. Thus  the  actual  amount  of  scarf  skin  drop- 
ping off,  rubbed  off,  and  washed  off  in  a  year  would 
he  about  equal  to  the  thickness  and  weight  of  » 
thin  sheepskin. 
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An  account  of  Edward  Drinker,  xvho  lived 
to  the  age  of  103  ;  abridged  from  the  Essays 
of  Dr.  Kush. 

Edward  Drinker  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1680,  in  a  small  cabin,  near  the 
present  corner  of  Walnut  and  Second  Sts.,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His  parents  came 
from  a  place  called  Beverly,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
on  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands, 
were  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by 
Indians  and  a  few  Sweeds  and  Hollanders. 
He  often  talked  to  his  companions  of  picking 
whortleberries  and  catching  rabbits  on  spots 
now  the  most  improved  and  populous  in  the 
city.  He  recollected  the  second  time  Yf  m. 
Penn  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  used  to  point 
to  the  place  where  the  cabin  stood,  in  which 
he,  and  his  friends  that  accompanied  him, 
were  accommodated  upon  their  arrival.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  cabinet- 
maker. In  the  year  1745  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  with  his  family,  where  he  lived 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  four 
times  married,  and  had  eighteen  children,  all 
of  whom  were  by  his  first  wife.  At  one  time 
of  his  life  he  sat  down  at  his  own  table  with 
fourteen  children.  Not  long  before  his  death 
he  heard  of  the  birth  of  a  grandchild,  to  one 
of  his  grandchildren,  the  fifth  in  succession  to 
himself. 

He  retained  his  faculties  till  the  last  year 
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of  his  life.  Even  his  memory,  so  early  and 
so  generally  diminished  by  age,  was  but  lit- 
tle impaired.  He  not  only  remembered  the 
incidents  of  his  childhood  and  youth,*  but 
the  events  of  latter  years ;  and  so  faithful 
was  his  memory  to  him,  that  his  son  has  in- 
formed me,  he  never  heard  him  tell  the  same 
story  twice,  but  to  diflTerent  persons,  or  in  dif- 
ferent companies.  His  eyesight  failed  hirrt 
many  years  before  his  death,  but  his  hearing 
was  uniformly  perfect  and  unimpaired.  His 
appetite  was  good  till  within  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  decease.  He  generallj  took  a  hearty 
breakfast  of  a  pint  of  tea  or  coffee  as  soon  as 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  incidents  of  childhood 
and  youth  are  seldom  remembered  or  called  forth 
until  old  age.  I  have  sometimes  been  led,  from 
this  and  other  circumstances,  to  suspect  that  nothing 
is  ever  lost  that  is  lodged  in  the  memory,  however 
it  may  be  buried  for  a  time,  by  a  variety  of  causes. 
How  often  do  we  find  the  transactions  of  early  life, 
which  we  had  reason  to  suppose  were  lost  from  the 
mind  forever,  revived  in  our  memories  by  certain 
accidental  sights  or  sounds.  A  French  countess 
was  nursed  by  a  Welsh  woman,  from  whom  she 
learned  to  speak  her  language,  but  soon  forgot  it, 
after  she  had  acquired  the  French,  which  was  her 
mother  tongue.  In  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  many 
years  afterwards,  she  was  heard  to  mutter  words 
which  none  of  her  family  or  attendants  understood. 
An  old  Welsh  woman  came  to  see  her,  who  soon 
perceived  that  the  sounds  which  were  so  unintel- 
ligible to  the  family,  were  the  Welsh  language. 
When  the  countess  recovered,  she  could  not  re- 
callect  a  single  word  of  the  language  she  had  spoken 
in  her  sickness. 
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he  got  out  of  his  bed,  with  bread  and  butter 
in  proportion.  He  ate  likewise  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  never  failed  to  do  so  plentifully 
at  dinner  of  solid  food.  He  drank  tea  in  the 
evening,  but  ate  no  supper.  Thirty  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  had  lost  all  his  teeth,  which 
was  occasioned,  his  son  says,  by  drawing  ex- 
cessive hot  smoke  of  tobacco  into  his  mouth  ; 
but  the  want  of  suitable  mastication  of  his 
food  did  not  prevent  its  speedy  digestion  nor 
impair  his  health.  lie  was  inquisitive  after 
news  in  the  last  years  of  his  lile.  His  edu- 
cation did  not  lead  him  to  increase  the  stock 
of  his  ideas  any  other  way.  He  was  remark- 
ably sober  and  temperate.  Neither  hard 
labor,  company  the  usual  afflictions  of  hu- 
man life,  nor  the  wastes  of  nature,  ever  led 
him  to  an  improper  or  excessive  use  of  strong 
drink.  His  son,  a  man  of  fifty-nine  years  of 
age.  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  him  in- 
toxicated. 

He  enjoyed  an  uncommon  share  of  health, 
insomuch,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life, 
he  never  was  confined  more  than  three  days 
to  his  bed.  He  often  declared  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  that  most  distressing  pain  called  the 
headache.  His  sleep  was  interrupted  a  little 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life  with  a  defluxion 
on  his  breast,  which  produced  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  old  man's  cough. 

The  character  of  this  aged  citizen  was  not 
summed  up  in  his  negative  quality  of  tem- 
perance. He  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable 
temper.  Old  age  had  not  curdled  his  blood; 
he  was  uniformly  cheerful  and  kind  to  every 
body  ;  his  religious  principles  were  as  steady 
as  his  morals  were  pure.  He  attended  pub- 
lic worship  about  thirty  years  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sproat's  church,  and  died  in  a  full  as- 
surance of  a  happy  immortality. 

The  life  of  this  man  is  marked  with  seve- 
ral circumstances,  which  perhaps  have  seldom 
occurred  in  the  life  of  any  individual.  He 
saw  and  heard  more  of  those  events  which 
are  measured  by  time,  than  have  ever  been 
seen  or  heard  by  any  man  since  the  age  of 
the  patriarchs.  He  saw  the  same  spot  of 
earth  which,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  had  been 
covered  with  wood  and  bushes,  and  was  the 
receptacle  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  after- 
wards become  the  seat  of  a  city,  not  only  the 
first  in  wealth  and  arts  in  the  new,  but  rival- 
ling in  both  respects  many  of  the  first  cities  of 
the  old  world.  He  saw  regular  streets  where 
he  once  pursued  a  hare;  he  saw  churches 
rising  upon  morasses,  where  he  had  often 
heard  the  croaking  of  frogs  ;  he  saw  wharves 
and  warehouses,  where  he  had  often  see  In- 
dians draw  fish  from  the  river  for  their  daily 
subsistence  ;  and  he  saw  ships  of  every  size 
.  and  use,  in  those  streams,  where  he  had  often 
seen  nothing  but  Indian  canoes ;  he  saw  a 


stately  edifice  filled  with  legislators,  astonish-  ] 

ing  the  world  with  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  | 

on  the  same  spot  (probably)  where  he  had  ^ 

seen  an  Indian  council-fire.    He  saw  the  first  ^ 

treaty  ratified  between  the  newly  coufederat-  j 

ed  powers  of  America  and  Lhe  ancient  mon-  J 

archy  of  France,  with  all  the  formalities  of  ^ 

parchment  and  seals,  on  the  same  spot  (prob-  ' . 

ably)  where  he  once  saw  William  Penn  rati-  j- 

fy  his  first  and  last  treaty  with  the  Indians,  ^ 

without  the  formality  of  pen,  ink  or  paper.  , 

He  saw  all  the  intermediate  stages  through  j 

which  a  people  pass,  from  the  most  simple  to  ^ 

the  highest  degree  of  civilization.    He  saw  ^ 

the  beginning:  and  end  of  the  empire  of  Great  ^ 

Britain,  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  the  j] 

subject  of  seven  successive  crowned  heads,  ^ 
and  afterwards  becoming  a  willing  citizen  of 

this  Republic.  |, 

—    |. 

When  grief  sits  down,  folds  its  hands,  and 
mournfully  feeds  upon  its  own  tears,  weaving  !  ^ 
the  dim  shadows  that  a  little  exertion  might 
sweep  away  into  a  funeral  pall,  the  strong 
spirit  is  shorn  of  its  might,  and  sorrow  be- 
comes our  master. 

"  Neither  the  secret  depth  of  woods  nor  Jti 
the  tops  of  mountains  make  man  blessed,  if 
he  has  not  with  him  solitude  of  mind,  the  t 
sabbath  of  the  heart,  and  tranquility  of  con-  of 
science." 

   ta 

NO  CHRISTIAN  "SYSTEM."  is 

We  are  told,  in  one  of  the  Arabian  stories 
which  charmed  our  childhood,  of  a  fairy  tent  ^\ 
which  a  young  prince  brought,  hidden  in  a 
walnut-shell,  to  his  father.    Placed  in  the  J^' 
council-chamber,  it  grew  till  it  encanopied  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  Taken  into  the  court- 
yard,  it  filled  the  space  till  all  the  household 
stood  beneath  its  shade.    Brought  into  the  f 
midst  of  the  great  plain  without  the  city, 
where  all  the  army  was  encamped,  it  spread  'J^J 
its  mighty  awning  all  abroad,  till  it  gave  '| 
shelter  to  a  host.    It  had  infinite  flexibility, 
infinite  expansiveness. 

We  are'told,  in  our  sacred  books,  of  a  re- 
ligion  given  to  man,  which,  at  its  first  setting 
forward,  was  less  than  the  least  of  all  seeds. 
It  was  the  true  fairy  tent  for  the  spirits  of,  ^ 
men.    It  grew  till  it  embraced  a  few  Jews  of" 
every  class  ;  and  men  thought,  "  Now  it  will 
do  no  more  ;  it  can  never  suit  the  practical 
sense  of  the  Roman,  nor  shelter  beneath  its  "lai 
sway  the  subtle  intellect  of  the  Greek.    To  'o^ 
do  one  is  improbable,  to  do  both  is  impossi-  "Ifi 
ble."    Curious  to  say,  it  did  both.    It  made  lotl 
the  Roman  more  practical ;  it  made  the  Greek  fan 
intellect  alive  again.    When  Rome  fell,  and  'ou 
during  her  long  decay,  some  may  have  said  :  T 
"  This  boasted  religion  may  suit  civilization, Ml 
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but  it  can  never  adapt  itself  to  barbarism." 
But  it  expanded  in  new  directions,  to  em- 
brace the  transalpine  nations,  and  took 
new  forms  to  suit  them  with  an  unequalled 
flexibility.  Soon  it  covered  Europe  with  its 
shadow,  and  in  a  continent  where  types  of 
race  are  oddly  and  vitally  varied,  it  found 
acceptance  with  all.  It  has  gone  abroad 
since  then,  and  reached  out  its  arras  to  the 
Oriental,  the  African,  the  American  tribes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  seas.  And  however 
small  may  have  been  its  success  at  present, 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  it  differs  from 
every  other  religion — it  has  been  found  capa- 
ble of  being  assimilated  by  all,  from  the  wild 
negro  of  the  west  coast,  to  the  educated  gen- 
tleman of  India.  I  speak  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  not  of  unyielding  Christian  systems  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  that 
teaching  than  the  way  in  which  it  throws  off, 
like  a  serpent,  one  after  another,  the  sloughs 
of  system,  and  spreads  undivided  in  the 
world,  and  operates  unspent,  by  its  own  di- 
vine vitality. 

Now  it  is  this  extraordinary  power  of  easy 
expansion,  this  power  of  adapting  itself  to  the 
most  diverse  forms  of  thought,  which  is  one 
strong  proof  of  the  eternal  fitue-ss  of  Christi- 
anity for  mankind. 

It  has  these  powers,  first,  because  of  its  want 
of  system. 

Christ  gave  ideas,  but  not  their  formf.  We 
have  one  connected  discourse  of  His,  and  there 
is  not  a  vestige  of  systematic  theology  in  it. 
Nay,  more,  many  of  the  sUtements  are  so  in- 
capable of  being  grasped  by  the  intellect  act- 
ing alone,  and  so  ambiguous  and  paradoxi- 
cal to  the  pure  reason,  that  they  seem  tojiave 
been  spoken  for  the  despair  of  systematizers. 

What  is  one  to  do  with  a  sentence  like 
this :    "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God"  ?    We  cannot  make  a 
dogma  out  of  it ;  we  cannot  get  it  into  a  sys- 
tem ;  it  breaks  down  under  logical  analysis. 
*  What  is  it  to  be  pure  in  heart  ?"  asks  some 
defining  person ;  "  does  it  refer  to  general 
3leanliness  from  all  sin,  or  freedom  from  the 
.  special  sin  of  unchaste  thought?    What  is  it 
,  .0  see  God  '?    Above  all,  what  is  God  ?  That 
'  question  is  insoluble,  unknowable." 
J    We  cannot  call  a  teaching  systematic  which 
f  n  this  way  leaves  aside  the  understanding 
j  -inless  first  instructed  by  feeling,  which  ap- 
]  Deals  first  of  all  to  certain  spiritual  powers  in 
,  nan  which  it  declares  to  be  the  most  human 
J  )owers  he  possesses.    Such  phrases  have  no 
ntellectual   outlines ;  purity  of  heart  has 
lothing  to  do  with  the  region  of  the  under- 
^  tanding ;  God  is  not  an  intellectual  concep- 
j  ion.  *  *  >!<  * 

The  understanding  cannot  define  the  words 
J  »f  Christ ;  the  spirits  receives  them  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  state  of  his  spirit.  To  one 
these  words,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God,"  are  solemn  with  warn- 
ing, to  another  they  are  soothing  with  comfort ; 

to  one  they  mean  battle,  to  another  peace. 
****** 

To  limit  tbem  to  one  meaning  would  be  to 
destroy  their  life. 

Again,  take  the  paradoxical  sayings.  "  If 
a  man  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other."  Submit  that  to  the  critic 
cism  of  the  understanding,  without  permitting 
spiritual  feeling^  to  play  upon  it,  and  it  be- 
comes absurd.  Define  it  accurately,  and  there 
is  either  too  much  or  too  little  left  of  it.  Tell 
the  man  who  has  a  tendency  to  fear  that  he 
is  to  take  it  literally,  and  he  becomes  a  cow- 
ard on  principle;  tell  the  same  to  another 
who  has  military  traditions  of  honor,  and  he 
says  that  Christ's  teaching  is  not  fit  for  prac- 
tical life.  But  do  not  attempt  to  define  it, 
let  the  spirit  of  each  man  explain  it  to  him- 
self,  and  the  truth  which  is  in  it  will  work  its 
way. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Christ 
would  have  refused  to  explain  it.  All  He 
would  have  said,  He  did  say  :  *'  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

It  seems  as  if  Christ  distinctly  chose  indefi- 
niteness  in  certain  parts  of  His  teaching,  in 
order  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  any  rigid 
system  of  Christian  thought. 

Of  course  there  are  positive  and  definite 
portions  of  His  teaching.  "  Do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  "  Be 
ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  i& 
perfect."  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God."  "  Love  one  another,  even  as  I  have 
loved  you."  These  were  definite  statements, 
which  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  man,  but  even 
in  their  case  Christ  never  wove  them  into  a 
fixed  system  of  theology,  nor  hardened  them 
into  an  unchanging  mode  of  practice. 

How  was  He  to  systematize  aspiration  ta 
perfection,  or  define  the  love  of  man  to  man, 
or  explain  in  limited  words  the  passionate 
desire  to  be  redeemed  from  the  moral  degra- 
dation of  sin  ?  Was  He  to  reply  to  men  who 
asked  Him  to  say  what  He  meant  by  "  our^ 
in  ''Our  Father"? 

No  ;  the  statements  were  positive,  but  ikej 
had  to  do  with  things  not  knowable  by  th% 
understanding,  not  definable  by  the  intellects 
Therefore,  Christ's  religion  can  never  be  made 
into  a  system.  It  will  form  the  basis  and  the 
life  of  system  after  system — it  will  never  be 
itself  a  system.  And,  because  of  this,  it  hm 
the  power  of  expanding  with  the  religioui 
growth  of  the  world,  and  of  adapting  itself  t® 
the  religious  standpoints  of  various  natioas. 

Men  must  form  systems,  it  belongs  to  cor 
nature  to  do  so.    Fifty  years  did  not  pass 
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after  the  death  of  Christ  before  Christianity 
was  cast  into  a  mould,  and  iDtellectual  pro- 
positions formed  around  it.  But  even  I'nen 
St.  Paul  cast  it  into  one  mould,  and  St.  Jolm 
into  one  quite  different.  It  was  flexible  to 
both,  and  retained  in  !)oth  these  men  its  root 
ideas  and  its  spiritual  influence,  so  that  its 
spirit  through  St.  John  had  ])ower  upon  the 
Oriental,  and  through  St.  Paul  upon  the 
Western  world. 

A  century  afterwards  the  modes  of  repre- 
senting Christianity  changed,  and  continued 
to  change  from  generation  to  generation  in 
that  intellectual  time,  till  there  were  as  many 
systems  of  Christianity  as  there  were  nations 
in  the  church.  Its  flexibility  was  proved  to 
be  almost  infinite.  And  it  has  continued  so 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  systematized  in 
three  or  four  forms  in  England  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  they  may  all  have  perished  in  a 
century ;  but  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching 
will  have  remained,  expanding  to  suit  the  new 
thoughts  of  men,  and  the  progress  of  the  whole 
DEtion.  Therefore,  it  is  contained  in  the  idea 
of  Christianity  that  its  outward  form  should 
be  not  only  subject  to  continual  change,  but 
should  even  be  diflerent  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  diflferent  nations. 

Hence,  the  fighting  and  opposition  of  sect 
to  sect  which  has  been  objected  to  Christiani- 
ty is  one  of  those  things  which  flow  from  its 
very  nature.  If  its  founder  left  it  unj^ysteraa- 
tized,  it  was  sure  to  be  systematized  in  difler- 
ent ways,  and  these  differences  would  pro- 
duce contention.  Contention  is  an  evil,  but 
it  is  a  less  evil  than  the  spiritual  stagnation 
which  would  have  followed  upon  a  hard  and 
fast  system. 

Moreover,  if  Christianity  was  to  expand,  it 
was  necessary  that  its  truths  should  be  the 
subjects  of  controversy,  that  different  and  op- 
posing systems  might  place  now  one  of  its 
ideas,  now  another,  in  vivid  light ;  so  that, 
by  the  slow  exhaustion  of  false  views,  it  might 
come  torth  clear  at  last,  unrobing  itself  as  a 
mountain  from  the  mists  of  the  dawn. 

IMake  any  religion  into  a  system,  define  its 
outlines  clearly,  and,  before  long,  there  will 
be  no  movement  of  thought  about  it,  no  en- 
thusiasm of  feeling,  no  vital  interest  felt  in  its 
ideas.  It  suits  tlie  time  at  which  it  is  put 
forward,  but  when  that  time  has  past,  it  has 
nothing  to  say  to  men.  But  let  system  be 
foreign  to  it — let  its  original  ideas  be  capable 
of  taking  various  religious  forms — and  it  will 
have  the  power  of  expanding  forever,  of  be- 
coming systematic  without  ever  binding  itself 
to  system  ;  changing  its  form  not  only  in 
every  time  but  in  every  country,  and  growing 
in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  growth  of  the  world. 

Therefore  we  say,  the  original  want  of  sys- 
tem in  Christ's  teaching  ensures  its  power  of 


expansion,  and  that  fits  it  for  the  use  of  the 

race,  now  and  hereafter. — Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

THE  REAL  AND  IDEAL. 
Not  i;obler  are  the  hearts  that  work  than  hearts  that 
only  dream  ; 

For  real  as  the  tbhigs  that  are,  are  all  the  thii^gs 
that  seem. 

The  waters  gleam  amvong  the  hills,  the  mirage  on 
the  sands. 

And  yet  alike  both  image  forth  the  self-same  Maker's 
hands. 

Wo  sail  along  a  rocky  shore  ;  the  cliffs  are  grave 
and  green, 

While  in  the  sunlit  depths  below  as  lofty  cliffs  are 
seen. 

We  lloat  upon  the  waves  of  life,  with  death  at  eithej 
hand. 

And  what  is  false  and  what  is  true  we  may  not  un- 
derstand. 

We  see  the  shadowy  rocks  beneath,  we  seethe  crags 
above — 

How  happy  are  the  iiearts  that  know  the  name  of 
both  is  Love.  — Anon. 


Speech  is  too  largely  the  instrument  of  the 
minister  of  religion.    The  demand  for  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  thoughts  and  feelings  is 
incessant.    A  man's  life  ceases  to  be  one  of 
free  action,  and  becomes  one  of  official  ser 
vices.    But  expression  is  a  sacred  thing  ;  it 
comes  free  only  out  of  deep  and  rich  experience ; 
it  is  forced  at  the  peril  of  a  man's  soul ;  it  is 
wrung  out  of  him  only  at  the  price  of  the 
spoiling  of  his  nature.    Perhaps  the  rarest 
gift  that  God  confers  upon  a  man  is  the 
power  of  interestirg,  quickening  or  elevating 
other  men  by  the  utterance  of  his  thoughts 
especially  upon  subjects  spiritual  and  eternal 
when  they  touch  no  living  passion. 

It  is  not  to  Iht'nk  of  these  things  that  is  un- 
natural or  an  effort,  but  to  think  of  them 
with  the  view  of  one's  thoughts  passing  into 
words,  that  they  may  raise  to  spring  tides  the 
living  waters  that  lie  latent  in  the  cells  of 
other  men's  souls.  It  is  this,  to  have  to  think 
and  feel  with  a  vino  to  others,  that  so  often 
stops  thought  itself,  breaks  its  living  flow,  and 
curdles  and  taints  emotion  by  the  reflection 
of  how  it  is  to  be  used.  The  desire  for  the 
utterance  of  a  man's  spirit  in  any  deep  direc- 
tions is  intermittent,  and  even  to  the  richest  na 
ture  and  most  sympathizing  heart,  can  only  be 
occasional ;  whereas  the  profession  of  a  min 
ister  of  religion,  as  it  is  exercised  amongst  us, 
assumes  that  the  desire  is  perennial,  and  the 
faculty  always  ready. — J.  H.  Thorn. 

Nowhere  but  in  Jesus  has  our  nature 
reached  so  ostensibly  its  true  perfection  ;  and 
but  for  him,  we  had  not  known  what  that  a'le 


nature  is,  in  its  possibility  and  its  calling, — 
its  highest  and  deepest  capacity  and  strength. 
—F.  IL  Hedge. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

Death  is  a  sleep  and  an  awaking  ;  and  we 
must  believe  that  the  soul  emerges  from  the 
darkness  of  this  sleep  such  as  it  was  when  it 
entered  into  it.  The  spirit  will  stand  forth 
beautiful  or  deformed,  pure  or  defiled,  strong 
or  weak,  complete  or  imperfect,  healthful  or 
diseased,  according  to  its  nature  while  it  was 
living,  half  concealed,  in  this  tabernacle  of 
flesh.  But  so  far  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
spirit,  and  its  appearance  are  concerned,  there 
is  between  the  two  lives  one  immense  differ- 
ence. I  have  said  that  sin  is  not  of  the  body, 
but  of  the  soul.  It  is  true,  at  the  same  time, 
that  much  that  we  call  sin  is  of  the  body. 
Every  wrong  act  committed  leaves  its  mark 
upon  the  brain.  Habit,  working  through  the 
body,  chains  the  spirit  to  its  past  self,  even 
when  it  would  forsake  its  past  self  The  faults 
or  the  sins  or  the  mistakes  of  parents  leave 
their  marks  upon  their  children,  give  them 
weights  to  carry  through  life.  The  very 
weakuess  and  disorder  of  the  physical  system, 
of  brain  and  nerves,  make  themselves  felt  in 
the  life.  No  person  who  strives  after  the 
highest  life  is  able  to  fulfill  even  his  own 
highest  thought  of  life.  How  many  persons 
do  we  see  struggling  with  some  false  tendency, 
which  is  always  tripping  them  up  when  they 
would  least  have  it  so  !  How  many  drunk- 
ards struggle  against  their  terrible  thirst,  with 
a  purpose  and  an  aspiration  that  would  win 
them  sainthood,  were  it  not  for  this  terrible 
enemy!  How  many  men  and  women  strug- 
gle against  some  infirmity  of  temper  that  be- 
sets them,  because  their  nerves  are  all  jangled, 
and  out  of  tune  !  How  n)any  such  striifrgles 
are  carried  on  in  life  we  cannot  know.  .  They 
are  fousfht  in  the  very  secret  places  of  the 
soul.  The  brave  struggler  after  peace  and 
love  and  purity,  and  a  lofty  faith,  feels  him- 
self often  vanquished  in  the  fight.  There  is  a 
law  in  his  members,  struggling  against  the 
law  in  his  spirit ;  so  that  what  he  would  he 
does  not,  and  what  he  would  not  that  he  does. 
Death,  we  may  believe,  puts  an  end  to  this 
struggle;  it  unbinds  the  soul.  The  spirit  that 
has  thus  struggled  stands  forth  free,  strong, 
erect,  pure,  glad.  It  mo-Juts  with  a  sudden 
flight  up  to  the  heights  towards  which  it  has 
been  struggling  so  long.  It  fulfills  its  own 
ideal.  Loftier  heights  will  be  yet  before  it ; 
grander  ideals  will  lure  it  on  ;  but  what  it 
longed  to  be,  what  it  strove  to  be,  it  has  be- 
come. What  a  revelation  of  life  it  would  be 
to  us,  if  we  could  see  the  spirits  that  thus 
emerge,  clean  out  of  the  mire  of  life,  pure  out 
of  its  pollution,  peaceful  out  of  its  strife,  ex- 
alted out  of  its  degradation,  victorious  out  of 
its  defeats  ! 

We  hear  men  speak,  sometimes,  of  the  lost. 
There  are  spirits  that  seem  lost ;  but  did  you 


ever  see  one  that  was  wholly  lost  ?  You  read 
of  a  single  act  of  a  man,  and  you  think  his 
nature  was  wholly  in  that ;  if  the  act  was 
evil,  you  think  of  him  as  wholly  evil.  But 
did  you  ever  see  a  man  that  was  wholly  evil? 
that  had  not  a  single  spark  left  that  could  be 
kindled  into  a  flame  ?  that  was  utterly  broken, 
so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  influx 
of  strength  ?  Nay,  among  those  who  are 
most  the  prey  of  the  most  shameless  vice,  do 
you  not  often  find  a  generosity,  a  free  nobility 
of  soul  that  puts  to  shame  the  calculating 
virtue  of  those  who  would  shrink  from  the 
very  touch  of  these  polluted  ones?  And  shall 
he  who  does  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quench  the  smoking  flax,  not  find  a  way  to 
save  that  which  is  left,  to  breathe  with  his 
Spirit  upon  the  smoking  embers,  to  bind  up 
the  bruised  reed  ?  Thus  we  stand  by  the  side 
of  every  grave  in  hope,  we  follow  the  course 
of  every  spirit  with  trust.  We  believe  that 
in  the  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  ; 
that  every  prodigal  shall  at  some  time  leave 
his  pollution,  and  be  welcomed  home;  that 
at  last  God's  great  family  shall  be  complete. 

Shall  we  seek  to  make  real  to  our  hearts 
the  joy  and  the  promise  of  that  waiting  home? 
Consider,  then,  ihat  all  the  truth,  all  the  joy, 
all  the  life,  of  this  present  world,  is  of  the 
spirit.  You  loved  your  friend.  What  was 
it  you  loved  in  him?  It  was  his  love,  his 
nobleness,  his  aspiration,  his  self-forgetfulness. 
These  were  of  the  spirit.  The  outward  pre- 
sence that  you  rejoiced  in  was  but  the  revela- 
tion of  the  spirit.  It  was  this  that  looked 
from  the  eyes,  and  smiled  through  the  lips, 
and  uttered  itself  in  the  voice.  Thus,  when 
this  outward  presence  perished,  the  friend  re- 
mained, the  love  loved  on  ;  though  the  body's 
lips  are  hushed,  soul  can  still  utter  itself  to 
soul.  Nay,  we  may  believe,  that,  after  the 
body's  death,  there  is  often  a  closer  union  be- 
tween soul  and  soul  than  when  each  could 
only  half  express  itself  through  the  poor 
medium  of  the  flesh.  And  what  this  outer 
presence  was  to  yojr  friend,  that  is  the  uni- 
verse to  God  ;  it  is  his  glory  that  flashes  from 
the  heavens ;  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his 
strength  ;  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  his 
beauty  ;  the  love  of  all  spirits  is  his  love. 
What,  then,  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  us 
will  be  lost,  though  the  heavens  should  be 
rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  ail  the  visible 
forms  of  things  should  perish  ?  This  outward 
world  is  only  the  hint  of  the  spiritual  world, 
— a  veil  that  half  reveals,  and  half  conceals, 
its  glory.  Whatever  is  highest  here,  that  is 
the  truest.  Thus  we  look  forward  and  up- 
ward : — 

"  Knowing  that  what  is  excellent. 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent." 

—  C.  C.  Everett,  in  Old  and  New. 
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The  older  you  grow,  and  the  riper  scholars 
you  become,  the  more  severe  will  be  your 
tastes  and  the  more  austere  will  he  your  lit- 
erary sympathies.  You  will  come  to  see  more 
and  more  clearly,  that  neither  music,  nor 
painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor  poetry,  can  prop- 
erly be  made  the  main  instrument  of  human 
development ;  that  the  human  intellect  and 
heart  demand  uUimately  a  "manlier  diet;" 
that  you  must  become  powerful  minds  and 
powerful  men,  mainly  through  the  culture 
that  comes  from  science  and  religion.  You 
will  never,  indeed,  lose  your  relish  for  the 
beautiful ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  have  a 
keener  and  a  nicer  sense  for  it,  and  for  all 
that  is  based  upon  it ;  but  you  will  find  a  de- 
clining interest  in  its  lower  forms.  Schools  of 
poetry  and  of  art,  that  once  pleased  you,  will 
become  insipid,  and  perhaps  offensive,  to  your 
severer  taste,  your  more  purged  eye,  your 
more  rational  imagination.  There  will  be 
fewer  and  fewer  works  in  the  [esthetic  sphere 
that  will  throw  a  spell  and  work  a  charm, 
while  the  deep  and  central  truths  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion  will  draw,  ever  draw,  your 
whole  being  to  themselves,  as  the  moon  draws 
the  sea.—  W.  G.  T.  Shedd. 


CONVERSATION. 

There  are  few  things  more  potent  and 
widely  spread  in  their  effects  than  conversa- 
tion. It  is  at  once  a  necessity  of  our  nature, 
an  untold  means  of  improvement,  a  con- 
tinued and  varied  source  of  happiness.  Yet 
how  seldom  does  it  seem  to  answer  fully  its 
own  purposes,  how  rarely  are  we  satisfied 
with  its  character  or  its  results,  how  general 
is  the  feeling  of  regret  that  it  has  not  been 
more  productive  of  benefit  or  pleasure! 
After  parting  from  our  friends  there  is  often 
a  painful  consciousness  that  we  have  not  said 
what  we  desired,  that  we  have  failed  to  con- 
vey our  true  meaning,  or  to  establish  that 
sympathy  of  mind  which  is  the  basis  of  real 
conversation.  AVe  have  drifted  into  frivol- 
ties,  personalities,  perhaps  mere  gossip  or 
scandal  ;  or  if  avoiding  these,  we  have  dis- 
cussed general  or  abstract  subjects,  we  have 
either  found  them  dry  and  heavy  or  have 
fallen  into  wordy  and  unpleasant  debate.  If 
we  then  resolve  upon  direct  eff^jrts  at  im- 
provement, laying  down  definite  rules,  regu- 
lating our  subjects  of  discour.-ie,  guarding  our 
words,  and  conversiiifj;  only  with  some  special 
purpose  in  view,  we  are  again  disappointed 
to  find  a  stiffness  and  constraint  pervade  our 
intercourse,  and  that  vitality  and  spirit 
seemed  crowded  out  by  form,  whilst  the  natu- 
ral fades  before  the  presence  of^he  artificial. 
Is  conversation  then  to  be  subject  to  our  con- 
trol, or  to  be  allowed  unchecked  scope?  Are 
we  to  suffer  it  to  drift  with  the  current  of 


passing  events  and  variable  feelings,  and 
perchance  to  descend  into  unworthy  chan- 
nels, or  shall  we  sedulously  guard  it  even  at 
the  risk  of  curbing  its  freedom  and  dimin- 
ishing its  vitality  ?    Cowper  says  : 

"  Though  conversation  in  its  bitter  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift  and  not  an  art, 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture  and  the  sowiup:  of  the  soil." 

If  we  except  that  intercourse  which  relates 
to  strictly  business  purposes,  or  the  commu- 
nication of  facts,  we  shall  find  the  essence  of 
social  conversation  to  consist  in  the  mutual 
expression  of  thought  and  emotion.  As  far 
.as  we  truly  open  our  hearts  to  another,  and 
he  to  us,  we  enjoy  real  conversation  ;  where, 
from  any  cause,  this  is  prevented,  we  forfeit 
its  chief  benefits  and  delights.  The  most  per- 
fect sincerity  would  then  seem  to  be  the  first 
requisite.  If  all  conversation  were  suddenly 
stripped  at  the  insincere  disguises,  we  should 
marvel  at  the  silence.  Passing  by  the  more 
flagrant  instances  of  intentional  dissimula- 
tion, various  motives  continually  induce  us 
more  or  less  consciously  to  refashion  our 
thought,  or  re-color  our  feeling  before  pre- 
senting it  to  our  friend. 

We  calculate  its  probable  effects  on  his 
esteem  for  us,  and  accordingly  dress  it  up,  or 
tone  it  done,  so  as  often  to  make  it  a  long  re- 
move from  its  original.  This  is  the  chief 
danger  of  regarding  conversation  as  an  art. 
The  desire  to  appear  well  too  often  leads  us 
to  speak  when  we  have  no  real  thought  to 
convey.  To  say  what  we  may  be  supposed 
to  think,  instead  of  what  we  really  do  ;  to 
preserve  consistency  with  something  sve  have 
previously  said,  or  to  which  we  think  our- 
selves committed,  even  at  the  expense  of 
mental  integrity,  rather  than  to  use  speech 
as  a  simple  and  straight- forward  means  of 
photographing  our  real  thought,  however 
crude,  or  imperfect,  or  changing  that  thought 
may  be. 

If  only  sincerity  reigns  supreme,  if  neither 
vanity  nor  ambition  nor  fear  misrepresents 
the  real  mental  state,  then  art  assumes  her 
rightful  place  in  endeavoring  to  clothe  the 
thoughts  in  suitable  and  effective  language. 
Ideas  often  float  in  the  mind  without  definite 
shape,  and  one  of  the  benefits  of  free  and 
intelligent  conversation  lies  in  the  very  effort 
we  are  thus  compelled  to  make  to  bring  them 
to  the  light  and  make  them  intelligible  to 
ourselves  and  to  others.  But  the  art  must 
consist  in  so  clothing  the  thought  as  most 
fully  to  reveal  its  true  proportions ;  if  it 
tamper  with  the  thought  itself,  it  has  injured 
the  vital  element  of  conversation. 

To  utter  our  real  sentiments  honestly  and 
effectively  is,  however,  only  half  the  duty 
included  in  conversation.    AYe  must  also  be 
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thoroughly  receptive  in  our  frame  of  mind. 
There  are  some  good  talkers  who  are  ver}' 
])oor  listeners.  They  cannot  converse,  they 
can  only  declaim.  Such  may  have  great  in- 
tellectual talents,  but  they  lack  that  humili- 
ty, that  sympathy,  that  reverence  for  other 
minds  and  that  glad  welcome  for  truth  in 
every  form,  which  marks  the  superior  mind. 
The  mighty  river  is  no  more  anxious  to  pour 
out  her  abundance  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
than  she  is  to  receive  the  pure  water  from  all 
the  tiny  springs  and  rivulets  that  combine  to 
fill  and  invigorate  her.  So  he  who  is  a  real 
power  in  conversation  will  not  only  bestow 
what  is  the  most  valuable,  but  will  ever  be 
eager  to  drink  from  every  fountain,  and  will 
indeed  possess  a  greater  capacity  of  recep- 
tivity than  others.  This  may  also  be  an  en- 
couragement to  the  timid  and  self-deprecia- 
tive  to  utter  their  thoughts  freely  and  sin- 
cerely on  suitable  occasion,  knowing  that  the 
greatest  mind  will  also  be  the  humblest  and 
the  most  appreciative.  There  is  a  vanity  in 
some  kinds'of  reticence  and  silence  as  well  as 
in  bombastic  speech,  and  true  humility  will 
be  equally  ready  to  speak  or  to  be  silent,  as 
truth  and  sincerity  may  demand. 

Warm  sympathies  and  generous  affections 
are  of  all  importance  to  the  ready  flow  of 
true  and  pure  conversation.  These  will 
enable  us  not  only  to  convey  and  appreciate 
thoughts,  but  to  share  in  one  another's  feel- 
ings. Spencer  says  :  "  To  become  conscious 
of  the  feeling  which  another  is  experiencing, 
is  to  have  that  feeling  awakened  in  our  own 
consciousness,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  ex- 
periencing the  feeling."  This  can  only  be 
where  a  quick  and  tender  sympathy  pervades 
the  heart,  and  creates  a  magnetism  between 
those  who  converse.  If  we  would  elevate  the 
character  of  our  daily  conversation,  let  us 
purify  its  source.  If  we  would  raise  it  above 
the  frivolous  and  trivial,  let  us  occupy  our 
thoughts  with  higher  things.  If  we  would 
have  free,  genial,  worthy  and  enjoyable  in- 
tercourse, lei  us  cherish  an  appreciative  spirit, 
broad  and  generous  sympathies,  an  eagerness 
to  learn,  and  a  willingness  to  communicate, 
and,  above  all,  the  sincerity  of  spirit  and 
fidelity  to  truth  which  are  the  vital  air  of  all 
true  conversation. — Public  Ledger. 


With  most  of  us  idleness  is  the  parent  not 
merely  of  uneasiness,  but  withal  of  fretful- 
ness,  malevolence,  and  the  whole  host  of  evil 
passions.  The  phrase  "aching  void"  may 
be  ridiculous  to  those  who  criticise  gramati- 
cally,  but  is  true  to  those  who  feel  humanly. 
To  supply  this  void  is  an  object,  and  more- 
over a  certain  effect,  of  a  regular,  and  sus- 
tained, and  judicious  method  of  self-instruc- 
tion.   The  used  key  is  bright.    If  the  steel 


be  wrought  up  and  refined  to  a  high  temper, 
the  cloudiness  of  the  vapor  will  perish  from 
it  almost  at  the  instant  that  it  is  breathed 
upon  it. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTEK8. 


In  the  Intelligencer  of  3d  mo.  2d,  in  the 
"  scrap  "  column,  was  a  sentiment  that  re- 
ceived a  warm  response  from  my  experience, 
for  I  have  not  unfrequently  known  a  condi- 
tion which  would  seek  a  rest  in  solitary  places 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  all  friendly  com- 
panionship. Retirement  is  sweet,  and  to  with- 
draw sometimes  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life 
and  rest  awhile,  is  often  a  preparation  for 
entering  with  renewed  energy  upon  our  vari- 
ous diities.  But  it  is  to  extremes  that  we  must 
attribute  danger,  and  perhaps  a  continued 
state  of  solitude  may  be  as  hurtful  as  undue 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  society.  It  is 
true,  *'  If  retirement  be  indulged  in  too  much, 
the  fruits  thereof  can  be  but  poor,"  and  how 
beautiful  the  expression,  that,  "  it  is  only  un- 
der a  tropical  sky  that  we  find  the  golden 
orange  and  the  rich  pine  in  full  perfection." 
I  also  unite  with  the  sentiment  that  "  Religion 
consists  not  in  gloom,  in  separations,  in 
hiding  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh,"  and 
upon  reading  those  opinions  as  expressed, 
"  the  whole  current  of  my  thoughts  "  towards 
their  unknown  author,  seemed  to  be,  Words 
fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver." 


Santee  Agency,  Neb.,  4th  mo.  10th,  '72. 
We  had  a  most  magnificent  display  of 
Aurora  this  evening ;  in  some  respects  ex- 
ceeding any  I  have  ever  seen.  It  commenced 
about  7  P.  M.,  in  the  northeast,  the  luminous 
rays  appearing  to  start  from  a  point  directly 
over  head,  and  passing  thence  to  a  dense  cloud 
near  the  horizon  ;  the  rays  gradually  increas- 
ing in  number  and  extending  themselves  un- 
til they  had  reached  the  east  and  west,  when 
the  intensity  of  the  display  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated in  a  dense  luminous  band  appar- 
ently about  ten  feet  in  width.  This  in  a  short 
time  separated  at  the  zenith  and  assumed  the 
form  of  two  distinct  comets,  with  their  tails 
turned  toward  each  other,  which  character 
they  maintained  for  nearly  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  gradually  passed  away.  The  whole 
time  occupied  by  this  ever-varying  and  beau- 
tiful phenomenon  was  nearly  two  hours,  dur- 
ing which  period,  and  for  most  of  the  day,  the 
wind  had  been  blowing  from  the  east  almost 
a  gale.  What  effect,  if  any,  this  had  in  modi- 
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lying  this  appearance  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  height  of  the  thermometer  during  the 
time  was  53°,  though  next  morning  it  was 
3o°  with  the  ground  slightly  frozen. 

I  love  to  mingle  in  spirit  with  those  who 
keep  near  the  truth.  Plow  it  rejoices  the 
tribulated  one  to  meet  by  the  way  a  fellow 
traveller  journeying  the  same  road.  On  this 
road  we  cannot  alwaj's  expect  to  have  what 
pleases  us  most  or  the  best  of  company,  but 
now  and  then  we  are  treated  to  some  of  these 
which  have  a  good  relish  after  fasting,  and 
which  we  should  not  so  much  enjoy  were  we 
always  full.  The  blessed  Master  was  tempted  ; 
yet  resisted.  tTe  fasted  and  was  an  hungered  ; 
afterwards  Angels  ministered  unto  him.  We 
cannot  expect  to  be  above  him  ;  but  if  we 
follow  in  his  footsteps  we  will  also  have  to 
endure  suffering,  and  if  we  rightly  endure  we 
may  come  to  rejoice  even  to  be  counted 
worthy  to  suffer. 

AVe  had  some  very  cold  weather  during  the 
])ast  winter,  and  at  times  my  mind  was  led  to 
those  who  were  oft  pinched  by  hunger  and 
cold,  sometimes  their  own  fault,  sometimes 
not,  but  all  needing  sympathy  and  the  hand 
of  help,  and  I  am  glad  to  believe  there  were 
many  who,  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts, 
were  ready  to  distribute  to  such  as  needed. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  4,  1872. 

The  Dress  of  School  Girls.— All  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  the  education  of 
the  young  know  that  the  absorbing  attention 
to  dress,  that  is  now  so  customary,  is  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable  to  intellectual  development. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  injurious  to  spiritual 
growth,  though  we  would  by  no  means  assert 
that  there  is  any  vital  goodness  in  a  plain  dress 
in  itself.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  the  elaborate  and  extravagant  dress 
of  many  of  the  young  girls  during  the  period 
of  their  school  education  is  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  means  of  the  jiarents  and  a  great 
and  absorbing  care  to  themselves.  Particu- 
larly is  this  the  case  at  our  boarding  schools, 
and  in  view  of  this  evil  a  recent  writer  in 

Scribner's  Monthly,"  quoted  in  our  last  num- 
ber, suggests  that  it  would  be  "just  as  well 
fcr  school  girls  to  dress  in  uniform  as  for 
boys." 

We  believe  there  might  be  great  advantage 
in   such   an    arrangement   in   our  larger 


institutions  of  learning.  It  would  release  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  girls  from  a  great  bur- 
den, reduce  the  expense,  and  perhaps  raise 
the  standard  of  scholarship.  There  being  no 
longer  any  emulation  in  dress,  more  ennobling 
objects  would  occupy  the  mind.  Perhaps, 
too,  if  during  the  time  when  character  was 
forming,  the  young  were  debarred  from  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  fashion,  habits  of  sim- 
plicity befitting  a  life  of  usefulness  and  of  cul- 
ture would  be  formed. 

We  would  have  no  fear  that  the  taste  for 
beauty  and  fitness  would  be  injured  by  the 
proposed  scholastic  dress. 

No  garments  could  be  more  offensive  to 
good  taste  and  fitness  than  those  in  which  we 
sometimes  see  the  young  arrayed  ;  and  the  uni- 
form suggested  need  not  be  uncomely,  and 
should  be  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  girls,  and 
we  fully  agree  with  the  view  of  the  writer  be- 
fore mentioned — that  while  there  are  many 
considerations  which  favor  such  a  change,  we 
can  hardly  find  one  against  it.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  the  views  of  some  of  our 
friends  who  are  engaged  in  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  youth. 

Would  a  neat,  inexpensive  uniform  be  an 
advantange  to  Swarthmore  College  ? 

We  believe  that  after  the  mind  has  been 
trained  to  thought,  and  the  higher  faculties 
once  well  awakened,  the  subject  of  outward 
adornment  will  take  its  true  place,  and  a  rea- 
sonable simplicity  and  economy  of  dress  will 
become  a  matter  of  choice.  But  how  disas- 
trous is  the  result  when  girls  are  so  early 
introduced  into  vanity  and  extravagance. 

Pernicious  Reading. — The  establish- 
ment in  most  neighborhoods  of  libraries  un- 
der the  care  of  Friends,  is  an  evidence  that 
they  endeavor  to  protect  the  minds  of  their 
children  from  reading  of  an  unprofitable 
character.  The  increased  number  of  books 
and  periodicals  issued  within  the  past  few 
years,  has  caused  such  competition  among 
booksellers,  that  a  small  library  may  now  be 
purchased  for  the  price  paid  for  one  volume 
in  the  early  days  of  printing.  But,  while 
this  cheapening  of  literature  aflTords  greater 
opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge  and  in- 
struction, it  also  increases  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  reading  of  an  injurious  tendency, 
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and  among  the  multitude  of  books  now 
at  our  command,  it  becomes  a  question  of  no 
slight  import,  what  shall  we  read  ?  The 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  dependent  for  its 
growth  upon  the  nutriment  on  which  it  feeds  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  exercising  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  thoughts  and  images 
introduced  into  it. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  procure  such  reading 
as  our  best  judgment  approves,  and  in  the 
choice  of  books  for  the  young  it  requires  great 
care  to  select  such  as  will  please  and  instruct 
and  not  give  impressions  of  a  hurtful  charac- 
ter. They  who  read  chiefly  for  amusement, 
without  definite  plan,  fail  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit derived  from  a  systematic  course  of  study  ,* 
and  those  who,  in  early  life,  indulge  in  an 
excess  of  novel  reading  will  have  to  lament 
its  injurious  effects  long  after  such  indulgence 
has  been  forbidden  by  their  best  judgment. 
Here  is  where  the  experience  of  parents 
may  be  greatly  profitable  to  their  children. 

The  hour  thoughtlessly  spent  in  perusing 
the  story  continued  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
newspapers,  if  appropriated  to  works  of  a  use- 
ful character  might  yield  a  rich  reward  in  an 
increased  culture  of  mind  and  heart. 

The  minutia  with  which  the  police  reports 
in  the  public  journals  enter  into  the  affairs  of 
private  life,  unveiling  what  had  better  be 
concealed,  tends  to  increase  the  appetite  for 
indulging  a  morbid  curiosity  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  right  moral  feeling.  Even  a  mature 
mind  cannot  profitably  indulge  in  such  read- 
ing, and  to  those  whose  taste  is  in  process  of 
formation  it  is  decidedly  hurtful.  Some  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  a  late  paper  are  so 
forcible  that  we  append  them  : 

''Scarcely  any  one  thing  is  doing  more  to 
demoralize  the  community  and  multiply 
criminals  than  the  publication  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  details  of  crime,  with  long 
sketches  and  sayings  of  notorious  convicts, 
and  then  the  superadded  account  of  their  ex- 
ecution. It  familiarizes  the  popular  mind 
with  crime,  and  from  many  a  yielding  heart 
takes  away  the  horror  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded, and  prepares  the  way  for  its  commis- 
sion. This  was  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
public  executions  have  been  so  generally 
abolished.  Certain  crimes  seem  occasionally 
to  become  epidemic ;  in  the  present  state  of 
human  nature  they  are  certainly  contagious, 
and  the  contagion  is  spread  by  extended  publi- 


cation. For  a  similar  reason  we  have  always 
abstained  from  giving  prominence  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  suicides.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  reading  of  such  accounts  in  de- 
tail has  often  operated  on  morbid  minds  and 
led  to  the  commission  of  the  act." 


The  original  poem  in  last  week's  Intelli- 
gencer entitled  "We  may  not  Choose  our 
Work,"  was,  by  mistake,  published  without  its 
proper  signature,  A.  R.  P. 


DIED. 

SHAW.— On  the  8th  of  Fourth  mouth,  1872,  of 
consumption,  Marj  Shaw,  only  child  of  the  late 
Ridgwaj  S.  and  Elizabeth  Abbott  Walton,  in  th& 
21  St  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friend g  of  Philadelpbi  i. 

BLACKBURN.— On  First  day,  the  14th  of  4tb 
mouth,  1872,  Jesse  Blackburn,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age ;  an  Eld«»r  of  Dunning's  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

HACKNEY.— At  the  home  of  his  mother,  Sarah 
H.  Hackney,  in  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1872,  Samuel  S.  Hack- 
ney, aged  26  years  ;  a  member  of  Hopewell  Month- 
ly Meeting.  This  youuer  man  lingered  through  many 
months  of  suffering  with  consumption,  and  of  him 
it  may  be  said,  that  through  suffering  comes  purifica- 
tion. His  close  was  tranquil,  and  to  his  friends 
around  he  said,  "  It  is  a  blesseil  thought  to  me  that 
I  am  going  home  to  die  no  more.'' 

KIRK.— On  the  24th  of  Second  month,  1872.  at 
the  residence  of  Newton  Thomas,  in  Atwater,  Por- 
tage Co.,  Ohio,  Elmer  Kirk,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  worthy  Elder  of  West  Monthly  Meeting. 

KIRK. — At  the  same  place,  of  consumption,  on  the 
27th  of  Third  month,  1872,  Matilda,  widow  of  the 
late  Elmer  Kirk,  aged  about  53  years  ;  an  esteemed 
Minister  of  West  Monthly  Meeting. 

MARSTON.— On  the  ISth  inst.,  Catharine  Mars- 
ton  aged  93  years  ;  a  worthy  member  of  Grreen  St» 
Monthly  Meeting. 

TRUMAN.— On  Fourth  month  Srth,  1872,  after  a 
lingering  sickness,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Sr.,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

COMLY.— On  the  evening  of  30th  of  4th  mouthy 
1872,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Sarah  T.  Comly,  wife 
of  Jihn  Comly,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

childeen's  meeting. 
A  gathering  of  the  First-day  Schools  in  the  city 
and  convenient  thereto,  will  be  held  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house,  on  First-day,  Fifth  month  12th. 
Those  connected  with  First  day  Schools  and  Bible- 
classes  are  invited  to  participate.   All  are  invited. 


FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Tbe  Philadelphia  Association  will  hold  an  ad- 
journed meeting  at  Race  Street  meeting-house,  on 
Fifth-day  evening,  Fifth  month  16th,  at  8  o'clock. 
Part  of  the  evening  will  be  occupied  by  the  con- 
sideration of  methods  of  conducting  First  day 
schools.    All  are  invited. 

Jos  M.  Truman,      |  ^^^^^^^ 
Emma  Worrelll,  j 
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CIRCULAR  meeting's  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will 
meet  on  Secoccl  day  afternoou  next,  Fifth  month 
6th,  at  5  o'clock,  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  room, 
Race  St.    A  full  attendance  requested. 

Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Philadelphia  First- 
day  School  Association  will  meet  in  the  Montlily 
Meeting  room,  Race  St.,  on  Third  day  evening,  at 
8  o'clock.    A  full  attendance  desirable. 

Dkborah  Comly,  Clerk  pro  tern. 
—  ■  '   

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  First- 
day  School  Conference,  will  meet  on  Seventh-day 
evening  next,  Fifth  month  llih,  at  7.]  o'clock  P.  M. 
A  full  attendance  desirable.    Edwin  Craft,  Clerk. 

From  Harper's  New  Monthly  I^Iagazine. 
WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE. 

(Conl■hlde^l  from  page  141.) 

Parliament  contained  no  one  so  ready  nor 
so  fit  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  African  as 
Wilberforce.  When  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned to  Pitt,  recognizing  it  as  one  suited 
to  the  character  and  talents  of  his  friend,  he 
encouraged  him  to  conduct  the  reform.  He 
could  rely  upon  the  premier's  great  and  in- 
creasing influence  in  his  favor  so  far  as  his 
personal  views,  which  were  sincerely  favora- 
ble to  the  cause,  were  not  controlled  by  the 
necessities  of  party  management.  His  pop- 
ularity in  his  own  county  was  unbounded, 
sustaining  him  sometimes  by  the  affection, 
against  the  prejudices,  of  his  constituents 
with  a  constancy  that  justified  Fox's  saying, 
Yorkshire  and  ^liddlesex  between  ihem 
make  all  England."  This  political  strength, 
resting  upon  the  favor  of  one-tenth  of  the 
voting  population  of  England,  which  York- 
shire then  contained,  was  reinforced  by  his 
intimacy  with  the  leaders  of  the  religious 
classes  throughout  the  kingdom.  His  im- 
portant connections  in  the  higher  ranks 
were  made  subservient  to  the  grand  object 
through  the  charm  of  his  manner,  his  won- 
derful social  tact,  and  the  personal  magnet- 
ism that  attracted  even  strangers.  Added 
to  this,  his  conspicuous  independence  com- 
pelled at  least  a  respectful  hearing  from 
those  among  his  opponents  who  refused  to 
be  touched  by  his  lofty  appeals,  or  melted 
by  the  mellow  tones  of  his  fervid  eloquence. 
Whether  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  no  one 
could  be  named  who  held  so  close  relations 
to  so  great  a  variety  of  leading  minds,  nor 
any  one  of  so  peculiar  a  power,  to  weld  these 
scattered  influences  into  a  weapon  of  celes- 
tial temper  for  the  attack  upon  wrong. 

In  the  Commons  he  could  count  upon  the 
support  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  each  a  host 
in  himself,  though  only  twelve  members  be- 
sides at  first  declared  themselves  friends  of 
immediate  abolition.  Although  Burke  had 
shrunk  from  carrying  out  his  own  convic- 


tions, embodied  in  the  plan  already  mention- 
ed, he  gave  an  ardent  support  to  those  of 
Wilberforce.    If  at  times  too  dreamily  phi- 
losophical, and  often  speaking  above  his  au- 
dience, he  hoped  too  well  for  humanity  not 
to  lend  the  aid  of  his  splendid  imagination 
and  vast  stores  of  knowledge  to  its  relief. 
Fox,  usually  a  political  opponent  of  Wil- 
berforce, was  always  generous  and  w^arm  in  , 
his  fidelity  to  abolition.    And  however  Pitt 
may  have  been  hampered  in  action  by  the 
restraints  of  party,  he  often  poured  out  in 
defense  of  his  friend's  measures  that  extraor- 
dinary eloquence  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
spired.   Such  men,  devoted  to  such  a  cause, 
would  have  been  classed  by  Napoleon  among 
his  "  idealogues,"  as,  indeed,  they  incurred 
in  England  the  equivalent  reproach  of  cher- 
ishing fanatical  and  impracticable  designs. 
But  both  conscience  and  prescience  guided 
their  efforts,  that  relaxed  under  no  discour- 
agement, though  none  of  them,  except  Wil- 
berforce, lived  to  see  the  first  stage  of  re-  \ 
form  attained  in  the  prohibition  of  the  slave- 
trade.    In  the  Upper  House  greater  hostility 
was  to  be  feared.    The  royal  family,  repre-  i 
sented  by  the  future  sovereign,  the  Duke  of  I 
Clarence,  opposed  a  reform  that  threatened 
the  exchequer.     The  votes  of  the  bishops, 
who  could  not  conscientiously  attack  it,  were  [ 
often  lost  through  a  want  of  zeal  that  per- 
mitted their  absence.    The  bar  was  warmly 
hostile  to  interference  with  established  trade 
and   vested    rights   of   capital.  Thurlow, 
false   and  noisy,    found    here   a  welcome 
vent  for    his    interested    insolence,  and  a 
set  speech  against  the  reform  once  trembled 
even  on  the  lips  ofErskine,  withheld  only  by 
Fox's  persuasion.    But  the  Parliament  of 
that  day  represented  quite  imperfectly  the 
interests  and  not  at  all  the  convictions  of 
the  nation.    Outside  its  walls  the  hardest 
w^ork  was  to  be  done,  and  the  real  success  i 
gained.    And  in  that  field  Wilberforce's  tact  i 
showed  supreme  in  directing  the  business 
management,  which  had  for  its  object  to  con-  , 
dense  religious  zeal  and  sharpen  moral  re-  ] 
solve  into  an  incalculable,  irresistible  force.  , 
The  first  practical  step,  preparatory  to  action  ^ 
in  the  legislature,  was  taken  by  the  formation  ^ 
of  a  committee  to  procure  information  and  ^ 
collect  funds  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  ^ 
movement.    In  May,  1787,  twelve  resolute  ] 
men,  all  but  two  of  them  Quakers,  met  in  ^ 
London  for  this  purpose,  choosing  Sharp  as  ^ 
their  chairman.    Wilberforce,  though  not  en- 
rolled  among  them,  directed  their  action  by  j 
his  experience  in  similar  concerted    plans.  ^ 
He  had  gained  much  knowledge  upon  the  ^ 
subject  the  previous  year,  by  diligent  inquiry  ^ 
among  African  traders  and  travelers ;  but,  ^ 
as  the  importance  of  the  obstacles  developed, 
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it  became  apparent  that  a  great  body  of  facts 
must  be  collected  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
attack.    They  accordingly  prevailed  on  Pitt 
to  direct  that  the  Privy  Council  should  ex- 
amine, as  a  board  of  trade,  into  the  commerce 
with  Africa.    The  first  check  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  presence,  before  the  board,  of 
witnesses  sent  by  the  merchants  to  prove  the 
necessity  and  humanity  of  the  traffic.  The 
pretense  was  too  synically  gross.    It  gave 
occasion  for  a  strong  and  palpable  argument, 
striking  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  addressed 
to  the  common  understanding,  and  fit  to 
arouse   the   torpid   feeling   of  the  public. 
Thomas  Clarkson — a  name  as  famous  in  the 
history  of  abolition  as  Wilberforce's— had 
written  a  prize  essay  at  Cambridge  on  the 
lawfulness  of  making  men   slaves  against 
their  will.    With  a  large  edition  of  this  for 
free  circulation,  he  now  published  an  en- 
graving of  the  interior  of  a  slave-ship,  with 
its  pens,  gratings,  and  shackels.    The  hor- 
ror and  indignation  it  excited  were  electric. 
Pitt,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  take  charge 
of  the  interests  of  abolition  during  Wilber- 
force's absence  from  London  by  reason  of 
dangerous  illness,  moved  a  resolution  bind- 
ing the  House  to  consider  the  slave-trade  in 
the  following  session.    The  merchants  had 
in  vain  painted  the  hold  of  a  slaver  as  a 
scene  of  delights,   fragrant   with  frankin- 
cense,  and   echoing   with  happy  songs — a 
floating  island  of  the  Hesperides,  bearing 
its  freight  of  grateful  Africans  out  of  bar- 
barism to  refinement  and  Christianity.  A 
slave-ship    was    then    fitted    out    in  the 
Thames.    Some  members  of  the  Commons 
brought  back  from  their  visit  to  .her  so 
moving  a  description  of  the  appalling  cru- 
elties   preparing    for    infliction    that  the 
House,  in  shame  and  pity,  at  once  passed 
a  bill  mitigating  the  barbarity  of  the  mid- 
dle passage,  which  became  a  law  during  the 
summer. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1789,  the 
proposition  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  was 
formally  introduced  into  Parliament,  and 
the  long,  fierce  legislative  battle  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  began.  Wilberforce  present- 
ed the  case  of  abolition  in  twelve  resolutions, 
enforcing  them  by  a  speech  of  three  hours 
and  a  half,  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Burke,  "  the  principles  were  so  well  laid 
down,  and  supported  with  so  much  force  and 
order,  in  a  manner  the  most  masterly,  im- 
pressive, and  eloquent,  that  it  equalled  any- 
thing he  had  heard  in  modern  times."  The 
tactics  of  opposition  turned  the  debate  into 
a  lingering  trial  by  witnesses  for  the  rest  of 
the  session.  It  would  need  a  volume  to  trace 
the  fluctuations  of  triumph  and  discourage- 
ment that  attended  thence  forward  the  efforts 


of  the  friends  of  humanity.  Session  after 
session,  petitions,  pamphlets,  and  public  meet- 
ings prepared  the  way,  and  reports  of  com- 
mittees supplied  the  material  for  angry  de- 
bate. The  slave  interest,  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed, consolidated  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
merchants  and  planters,  extended  its  influ- 
ence throughout  the  aristocracy,  and  pressed 
even  literature  and  fashion  into  its  service. 
Three  times  the  bill  abolishing  the  trade 
passed  the  Lower  House,  and  was  rejected  by 
the  coldness  or  obstinacy  of  the  Lords.  A 
modification  of  the  bill,  providing  for  the 
suspension  of  the  trade  for  a  few  years,  or 
its  cessation  at  some  future  date,  which  was 
intended  to  soften  the  opposition,  only  had 
the  effect  of  relaxing  the  public  interest,  and 
detaching  some  moderate  supporters.  No 
real  concession  of  principle  could  be  made, 
and  nothing  less  would  be  accepted  by  the 
banded  interests,  which  grew  more  desperate 
as  light  and  reason  encroached  on  their  posi- 
tion. The  darkest  hour  for  the  cause  was, 
perhaps,  the  period  after  its  defeat  in  the 
session  of  1795,  at  a  time  when  the  influence 
of  French  intrigues  in  the  colonies  was  great- 
ly feared,  and  the  excesses  of  the  revolution 
deterred  thoughtful  men  from  risking  the 
beginning  of  any  change.  Its  promise  again 
grew  brighter  in  1804,^when  Pitt's  return  to 
office  replaced  a  cabinet  almost  wholly  hos- 
tile with  one  containing  many  of  its  warm 
friends.  But  the  minister's  reputation  suffer- 
ed grave  reproach  from  his  long  delay  to 
issue  a  royal  proclamation,  freely  promised 
by  him,  checking  the  great  impulse  given  to 
the  trade  by  the  new  markets  opened  in  the 
colonies  conquered  from  France. 

The  struggle  was  prolonged  three  years 
more  with  growing  encouragement.  Inces- 
sant argument  had  brought  over  many  con- 
verts from  conviction,  and  persevering  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  had 
aroused  fastidious  lukewarm ness  into  fervor. 
Some  of  the  West  Indian  body  even  offered 
to  accept  a  three  years'  suspension  of  the 
trade.  On  Pitt's  death,  in  1806,  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  power  was  divided  among  the 
followers  of  Fox,  and  the  new  government 
entered  warmly  into  the  reformers'  views. 
The  next  year  the  last  grand  debate  on  the 
subject  occurred  in  Parliament,  closed  by  a 
speech  from  Wilberforce  distinguished  by 
splendor  of  eloquence  and  force  of  argument. 
The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  passed  the  Commons  by  a  vote  283 
against  only  16  negatives,  on  the  23d  of 
February,  and  after  going  through  the  Lords 
the  month  after,  was  signed  and  became  a  law 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1807. 

Among  the  congratulations  upon  his  suc- 
cess in  the  great  labor  of  his  life  now  pour- 
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ing  in  from  all  quarters,  Wilberforce,  with 
characteristic  modesty  and  piety,  attributed 
to  Divine  guidance  and  aid  both  the  idea  of 
the  reform  and  the  mingled  energy  and  tact 
that  won  its  triumph.  The  necessary  con- 
clusion of  complete  emancipation  was  sure 
though  slow  to  follow  this  beginning.  Wil- 
berforce still  felt  his  work  to  be  incomplete, 
and  though  he  left  much  of  the  Parliament- 
ary labor  to  his  successors,  among  whom 
Brougham  was  conspicuous,  he  never  relaxed 
in  his  efforts  to  direct  public  opinion  in  its 
favor  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  seized 
the  opportunity  given  in  1814  by  tlie  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  to  attempt  a  general  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  Eight  hundred  pe- 
titions for  that  object,  with  near  a  million 
signatures,  were  presented  by  him  as  the 
father  of  the  great  cause.  It  gained  more 
by  Bonaparte's  sudden  return  from  Elba 
breaking  up  the  Congress,  followed  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  immediate  abolition  of 
the  French  slave-trade.  In  1823  he  opened 
the  movement  for  the  complete  freedom  of 
the  negroes  by  publishing  a  warm  and  mov- 
ing appeal,  and  presenting  in  the  House  a 
petition  for  emancipation  from  the  Quakers. 
His  last  words  in  Parliament  were  uttered  in 
the  same  cause  the  following  year.  His  last 
public  appearance  was  in  1830,  when  he  pre- 
sided at  a  great  meeting  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Society  in  London,  being  then  nearly  seventy 
years  old ;  and  the  last  information  upon 
public  affairs  which  he  received  was  that  the 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  July,  1833,  three  days  before  his  death. 

Among  other  philanthropic  undertakings, 
Wilberforce  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1791,  acting 
for  sometime  as  one  of  the  company's  direc- 
tors. Nor  did  he  limit  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  race  to  one  hemisphere.  His 
zeal  and  charity  pleaded  as  fervently,  if  less 
effectually,  for  the  East  Indian  subjects  of 
England  as  for  her  Caribbean  slaves.  In 
1793,  after  diligent  study  of  the  subject,  he 
})roposed  in  the  legislature  certain  resolutions 
for  improving  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Asiatics  under  British  rule.  But  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany defeated  his  plans,  and  remitted  twenty 
millions  of  people  in  Hindostan  to  the  provi- 
dential care  of  J>rahma.  The  Indian  mutiny 
of  1857,  fostered  by  a  superstition  that  might 
have  been  eradicated  through  Wilberforce's 
project,  visited  the  nation  as  a  punishment 
for  the  company's  want  of  conscience. 

In  Parliament  Wdberforce  made  a  party  for 
himself — the  party  of  humanity.  He  was 
the  servant  of  no  other,  and  accepted  from 
none  the  preferment  each  gladly  would  have 


given  to  win  him.  His  pare  and  independ- 
ent character  and  powerful  eloquence  would 
have  made  him  courted  as  an  ally,  even  with- 
out his  weighty  political  influence.  For 
twenty-eight  years,  by  six  successive  elec- 
tions, he  represented  the  great  constituency  of 
Yorkshire.  Romilly  esteemed  him  the  most 
efficient  speaker  in  the  House,  and  Canning 
confessed  that  no  one  understood  better  how 
to  manage  it.  Pitt  declared  he  had  the 
greatest  natural  eloquence  of  all  the  men  he 
ever  knew,  and  Madame  De  Stac-l  pronounced 
him  the  best  converser  and  the  wittiest  man 
in  England.  His  zeal  for  the  overthrow  of 
unrighteous  power  never  made  him  an  inno- 
vator, nor  weakened  his  respect  for  constitu- 
tional authority.  He  was  neither  a  liberal 
nor  a  believer  in  peace  at  any  price.  He 
justified  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  nor 
could  his  Pitt  blind  him  to  the  weakness  of 
that  statesman's  military  policy.  His  con- 
servativism  did  not  shrink  from  advocating 
moderate  representative  reform  when  it  was 
talked  of  in  ] 810,  and  his  Churchmanship  en- 
dured the  thought  of  restoring  civil  rights  to 
Romanists.  Whether  criticising  Franklin's 
character  apropos  of  his  signing  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  his  old  spotted  velvet  coat,"  or 
penetrating  Lafayette's  affected  republican 
austerity,  or  founding  schools  with  Hannah 
Moore,  or  rebuking  Pitt  for  his  duel  with 
Tierney,  or  hesitating  to  dine  with  the  Re- 
gent at  the  Pavilion,  or  meditating  between 
George  the  Fourth  aud  the  queen,  he  was  al- 
ways sincere  in  opinion,  firm  in  principle, 
and  kindly  in  action.  Far  above  any  public 
honors  he  prized  the  domestic  happiness 
which  such  a  character  deserved  and  won. 
Unlike  that  of  many  philanthropists,  his 
private  life  copied  in  its  unfailing  charity 
and  helpfulness  his  public  benevolence.  A 
grave  and  statue  in  Westminster  Abby,  a 
column  at  Hull  to  his  memory,  and  an  asy- 
lum for  the  blind  founded  as  his  memorial  at 
York,  are  the  honors  with  which  England  re- 
warded him.  The  judgment  of  posterity 
sanctions  the  tribute  paid  him  by  Mackin- 
tosh, "  that  a  short  period  of  the  short  life 
of  one  man,  well  and  wisely  directed,  was 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  rnisseries  of  millions 
for  ages,  and  to  win  a  reno;vn  that  can  only 
perish  with  the  world." 

L0WJJNE8S. 
The  man  wliose  eje 
Is  ever  on  himself,  doth  look  on  one 
The  least  of  rature'r-  works,  one  who  might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  hold? 
Unlawful  ever.    0  be  wiser,  Thoa  ! 
Instrusted  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love  ; 
True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone, 
Who  in  the  sil^-nt  hour  of  inward  thought, 
Can  still  suspect  ani  still  revere  himself 
In  lowliness  of  heart.  — Wordswortit . 
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THEY  SAID.  I 
BY  LUCY  LARCOM. 

They  said  of  her,  **  She  never  can  have  felt 
The  sorrows  that  great,  earnest  natures  feel." 

They  said,  "  Her  placid  lips  have  never  spelt 

Hard  lessons,  taught  by  pain.    Her  eyes  reveal 
No  passionate  yearning,  no  perplexed  appeal 
To  other  eyes.    Life  and  her  heart  have  dealt 

%'Vith  her  but  lightly." 

When  the  Pilgrims  dwelt 

First  by  their  Rock,  lest  savage  feet  should  steal 
To  precious  graves  with  desecrating  tread, 

The  burial-field  was  with  the  ploughshare  crossed  ; 

And  there  her  silken  curls  the  light  maize  tossed. 
With  thanks  those  Pilgrims  ate  their  bitter  bread, 

While  peaceful  harvests  hid  what  they  prized  most ; 
I  thought  of  them  when  this  of  her  they  said. 

They  of  this  other  said,  *'  No  heart  has  she. 

E'se  would  she  not  with  ready  prattle  smile 
On  all  who  cross  her  path,  ani  merrily 

The  steps  of  child,  man,  bird  and  brute  beguile 

With  overflow  of  winsome  prank  and  wile. 
How  shallow  must  this  sparkling  bubbler  be  !" 
And  did  you  never  down  a  hillside  see 

A  laughing  brook  go  dancing,  mile  oa  mile, 
Fresh  from  a  never-failing  mountain-spring, 

Whose  depths  of  sweetness  none  might  sound  or 
guess  ? 

The  spring  was  the  brook's  heart,  which  sought  to 
fling 

Gleams  of  its  hidden  joy  on  everything. 

Life's  deep  wells  yield  perennial  cheerfulness, 
They  spake  of  her  from  their  own  shallowness. 
—  Independi  nt. 

don't  let  mother  do  it. 

BY  CAKRIE  ALTON. 

Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  it  1 

Do  not  let  her  slave  and  toil. 
While  you  sit,  a  useless  idler. 

Fearing  your  soft  hands  to  soil. 
Don't  you  see  the  heavy  burdens 

Daily  she  is  wont  to  bear, 
Bring  the  lines  upon  her  forhead — 

Sprinkle  silver  in  her  hair  ? 

Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  it  I 

Do  not  let  her  bake  and  broil 
Through  the  long,  bright  summer  hour  ; 

Share  with  her  the  heavy  toil. 
See  her  eye  has  lost  its  brightness. 

Faded  from  her  cheek  the  glow, 
And  the  step  that  once  was  buoyant, 

Now  is  feeble,  weak,  and  slow. 

Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  it  ! 

She  has  cared  for  you  so  long, 
Is  it  right  the  weak  and  feeble 

Should  be  toiling  for  the  strong  ? 
Waken  from  your  listless  languor, 

Seek  her  side  to  cheer  and  bless, 
And  your  grief  will  be  less  bitter 

When  the  sods  above  her  press. 

Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  it  I 

You  will  never,  never  know 
What  were  home  without  a  mother, 

Till  that  mother  lieth  low — 
Low  beneath  the  budding  daisies, 

Free  from  earthly  care  and  pain — 
To  the  home  so  sad  without  her, 

Never  to  return  again. 


the  catacombs. 

BY  M.  BROOKS. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome  are  monuments  of 
the  faith,  the  fervor  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
early  disciples  of  Christ,  and  as  such  they  are 
objects  of  deep  interest  to  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

The  explorations  which  were  made  in  1851, 
and  continued  at  intervals  since,  have  added 
much  to  what  was  previously  known  of  them. 
In  these  late  investigations  one  sees  truly 
what  the  original  Catacomb  was.  Pious  and 
royal  builders,  anxious  to  do  honor  to  some 
one  whose  remains  were  believed  to  rest  there, 
have  added  many  extraneous  objects,  and  in 
the  restoration  of  others  have  deviated  widely 
from  the  original  plan.  Those  bearing  the 
names  of  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Sebastian  were  en- 
larged and  improved  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Constantino. 

The  visitor  now  is  conducted  by  an  obliging 
sacristan  with  lighted  torch,  through  a  chapel 
and  down  several  flights  of  very  convenient 
steps.  When  the  gloom  becomes  oppressive, 
he  may  return.  Far  different  was  the  hur- 
ried rush  of  the  multitude  in  the  ages  of  per- 
secution. Imagine  the  appalling  news  whis- 
pered from  house  to  house  in  their  city  homes, 
that  the  minions  of  power  were  seeking  them, 
that  royal  edicts  against  them  were  about  to 
be  enforced,  that  the  burning  pile  and  the  wild 
beast  awaited  them,  perhaps  on  the  morrow. 
Then  the  stealthy  departure,  leaving  all  earth- 
ly possessions,  the  midnight  flight  of  helpless 
women  and  children  over  the  waste  fields, 
the  half-concealed  entrance  by  which  they 
sought  safety  in  depths  into  which  their  ene- 
mies feared  to  follow  them  ;  such  was  the  orig- 
inal Catacomb  in  all  its  gloomy  and  repulsive 
features.  There  a  holy  faith  was  nourished 
until,  like  a  great  tree  it  overshadows  so  many 
nations.  In  those  low,  tortuous  alleys,  and  the 
small  chamber,  with  its  rough-hewn  walls, 
from  which  modern  enterprise  has  removed 
the  rubbish  of  centuries,  we  see  the  very  spot 
which  sheltered  the  early  believers.  Here 
also  they  met  for  worship,  in  the  rites  of  their 
new  creed,  and  to  this  dismal  recess  they  bore 
their  dead  for  sepulchre. 

The  Catacombs  are  traceable  to  the  early 
Christians  ;  but  long  before  the  Christian  era 
there  were  avenues  extending  miles  and  miles 
in  different  directions  under  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  which  are  called  by  pagan  writers  Are- 
naria  Cryptce,  or  simply  Arenaria. 

The  object  for  which  these  excavations 
were  first  made  was  to  furnish  building  ma- 
terials to  the  city  without  marring  the  beau- 
ty of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  construct- 
ing those  great  edifices  whose  ruins  yet  stand 
prominent  among  more  modern  structures, 
1  the  builders  obtained  from  these  pits  two 
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things  needful — a  sand  of  volcanic  origin 
called  po'.zolana,  and  a  light  hard  substance 
called  tufa. 

In  seeking  them  they  proceeded  as  we  now 
open  a  coal  mine.  They  first  sank  a  shaft  to 
some  depth,  by  which  opening  both  materials 
were  extracted.  From  this  point  of  beginning 
there  came  to  be  in  time,  long  winding  galle- 
ries and  passages,  some  wide  and  some  nar- 
now  ;  in  some  places  branching  off  right  and 
left,  again  intersecting  each  other  like  the 
streets  of  a  vast,  irregular  city — the  whole  un- 
derlying, to  a  great  extent,  the  Rome  created 
from  them.  Pagan  writers  speak  of  them  as 
lonely,  unfrequented  places,  the  resort  often- 
times of  outlaws  and  criminals,  who  fled 
thither  from  punishment,  and  more  than  once 
they  were  the  theatre  of  the  darkest  crimes. 
They  were  in  truth  desolate  labyrinths,  into 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  venture.  Cicero 
has  recorded  the  assassination  of  Asinius,  a 
young  Roman  noble,  in  one  of  them,  and 
other  writers  mention  them. 

When  Nero,  in  the  cloeiug  scenes  of  his 
evil  life,  had  so  exasperated  his  subjects  that 
they  rose  against  him,  finding  himself  deserted 
by  his  guards,  he  fled  for  protection  to  his 
freedman  Phaon,  whose  villa  was  outside  the 
Nomentine  gate.  He  was  closely  pursued 
thither  by  Galba,  leader  of  the  revolt,  and  a 
friend  urged  him  to  fly  for  concealment  to 
the  Arenaria.  But  too  repelling  was  that  re- 
treat, and  Nero  shrank  from  il  even  when  it 
ofl^ered  refuge  from  his  enemies. 

"No,"  said  he,  flinging  a  sword  to  Phaon, 
"  Kill  me,  but  never  will  I  go  under  ground 
alive.*' 

Such  were  the  Arenaria  of  Pagan  Rome. 
The  Catacombs,  which  were  also  subterranean 
galleries,  were  called  into  existence  for  far  dif- 
ferent purposes,  and  they  difler  from  the  Are- 
naria widely,  in  form.  When  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  those  who  had  aban- 
doned the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods, 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
ruling  powers,  and  accusation  was  suc- 
ceeded by  persecution,  the  people  of  the  new 
faith  looked  about  for  some  place  of  refuge  for 
the  living,  and  burial  for  their  dead.  No  spot 
ottered  better  security  for  both  objects  than 
these  lonely,  underground  passages,  the  Are- 
naria. Not  that  they  were  available  them- 
selves, being  mere  sand-pits,  choked  with  rub- 
bish, and  in  some  places  almost  impassable, 
but  in  their  darkness  and  privacy  it  was  easy 
to  open  other  passages  from  them  more  suita- 
ble to  what  was  required  ;  accordingly  there 
are  found  under  Rome  three  kinds  of  avenues; 
one,  the  old  sand-pits,  varying  in  width  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet,  admitting  carts  and  wagons, 
whose  roofs  are  an  arch,  springing  from  the 
floor  of  sand  ;  the  other  passages  are  connected 


I  with  these,  in  so  far  as  some  of  them  open 
j  out  of  some  remote  corner  of  these  sand-pits, 
I  and  these  last  are  the  Catacombs.    The  width 
j  of  the  alley  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  ;  some- 
times it  is  even  less,  and  the  sides  are  per- 
pendicular.   In  these   sides  are  excavated 
the  tombs  which  make  ihe  whole  one  vast  bur- 
ial-place. 

The  word  "  Catacombs"  does  not  occur  un- 
til about  the  fourth  century,  and  is  comj)ouud- 
ed  of  two  Greek  words,  Kata,  downward,  and 
Kuvibos,  hollow.  It  was  first  applied  to  the 
cemeteries  on  the  Appian  way,  and  from 
them  the  name  was  extended  to  all  the  sub- 
terranean chambers  of  Rome  and  even  to 
those  in  other  cities  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  pov/er  of  commanding  the  great  amount 
of  labor  necessary  to  accomplish  such  extended 
excavations,  might  seem  at  first  glance  scarce- 
ly possible  to  the  first  disciples  ;  but  although 
they  soon  numbered  converts  among  the  high- 
born and  learned,  the  great  mass  of  them  in  all 
places  was  that  unlettered  multitude  who  listen 
and  believe  in  simple  faith — a  class  inured  to 
labor  ;  and  though  seemingly  helpless,  when 
the  strong  arm  of  a  Roman  Emperor  was 
lifted  against  them,  they  were  neither  few  in 
numbers  nor  "  slothful  in  business." 

The  living  spirit  which  animated  them  is 
shown  by  the  apprehensions  felt  at  the  Imper- 
ial court,  that  tlie  empire  was  in  danger  from 
them.  What  crowds  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  is  shown  too  by  the  multitudes  which 
perished  for  it  in  the  first  persecutions.  They 
counted  by  thousands.  St.  Cyprian  says,  in 
the  third  century  their  numbers  were  incalcu- 
lable. St.  Paulinus  calls  them  "  the  martyrs 
innumerable." 

The  final  proof  is  in  the  Catacombs  ;  in 
their  miles  of  subterranean  streets,  and  their 
countless  multitude  of  bodies.  They  are  ar- 
ranged evidently  with  a  regard  to  compact- 
ness, in  niches  cut  in  the  rock  or  earth,  four, 
six,  or  even  more  in  number,  one  above  the 
other  like  berths  in  a  ship.  Each  niche  after 
receiving  its  occupant,  was  closed  with  a  flat 
slab,  and  on  these  slabs  are  found  (more  or  less 
legible,)  names,  dates,  a  few  consoling  words, 
or  sometimes  an  object  indicating  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  sleeper  within. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  brevity 
of  these  records  ;  with  few  exceptions  there 
is  only  name  and  date,  sometimes  even  less — 
only  an  initial  letter  or  a  rudely  drawn  cross. 
The  words  are  few  and  expressive — Dormis 
diikisin  Deo  ;  In  somno  pads ;  Requiescatin 
Deo  dulcii.  Here  are  no  social  distinctions  ; 
side  by  side  with  the  slave  are  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  dates  tally  fearfully  with  the  seasons  of 
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persecution,  and  many  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  not  forty  years  after  the  crucifixion. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  relating  the 
ingratitude  of  Vespasian  to  an  architect,  who 
iiad  contributed  to  the  glory  of  his  reign  by 
building  a  magnificent  amphitheatre.  The 
architect  became  a  Christian,  and  the  Empe- 
ror sentenced  him  to  death.  As  the  Coliseum 
was  built  under  Vespasian,  it  is  conjectured 
that  its  architect,  Gaudentius,  lies  here.  Some 
times  martyrdom  is  denoted  by  a  roughly 
sketched  sword,  an  axe,  or  fagots  and  fire. 
In  some  of  the  crypts  a  little  vial  has  been 
found,  empty,  except  containing  in  its  bottom 
a  sort  of  reddish  sediment.  The  celebrated 
chemist,  Leibnitz,  after  submitting  it  to  sev- 
eral chemical  tests,  announced  that  he  could 
find  nothing  it  resembled  but  a  "  crust  of 
congealed  blood."  We  know  from  ancient 
writers  that  the  Christians  were  always  zeal- 
ous to  save  some  of  the  blood  of  their  martyrs 
as  a  holy  relic. 

On  some  of  these  slabs  which  wall  up  the 
dead,  along, sad  story  is  told  by  a  numeral  2, 
3,  or  4,  encircled  by  a  branch  of  leaves.  In 
these  cases  the  number  has  always  been  found 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  those  inter- 
red in  the  niche  behind  it.  It  tells  of  a  season 
of  persecution,  when  individual  sepulchre  was 
impossible,  and  these  hurried  obsequies  were 
all  that  time  allowed. 

^Yhat  sorrowful  scenes  have  been  enacted 
in  these  gloomy  aisles,  as  the  mangled  forms 
of  parent  and  child,  friend  and  brother  were 
stealthily  brought  in  and  consigned  to  their 
cheerless  tomb  !  What  an  interchange  of 
mournful  tidings  !  What  anxious  and  vain 
expecting  of  some  one  who  never  came  §gaiu  ! 

In  the  Catacombs  also  were  chambers  where 
the  early  Christians  of  Rome  met  for  worship. 
At  certain  places  the  narrow,  winding  alley 
widens  into  a  room  capable  of  holding  forty 
or  more  persons.  That  this  was  a  place  for 
worship  is  known  by  many  indications  of  it, 
although  like  the  passage  leading  to  it,  the 
walls  are  excavated  for  tombs.  Could  a  more 
gloomy  chapel  be  imagined  ?  Yet  not  to  the 
early  Christians  was  it  gloomy,  for  it  was  ra- 
diant with  the  hopes  of  their  new  creed,  and 
the  belief  in  a  glorious  resurrection. 

"So  assiduous  were  the  faithful,"  says  Baro- 
nins,  "in  attending  to  the  offices  or  religion 
in  these  subterranean  chambers,  that  it  very 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  heathen, 
and  constituted  the  subject  of  a  legal  enact- 
ment against  them  :  an  edict  was  published, 
forbidding  them  to  visit  the  Catacombs  under 
penalty  of  death." 

Those  devoted  disciples  knew  that  in  some 
age  to  come,  costly  edifices  such  as  we  see 
would  be  raised  to  His  name,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped in  darkness  and  danger.  But  if  they 


had  been  told  that  all  around  those  temples^ 
under  the  very  shadow  of  their  walls,  people 
would  live,  calling  themselves  Christians, 
whom  a  little  cloud  in  the  sky,  some  trifling 
ailment,  the  lack  of  some  idle  finery,  would 
have  power  to  keep  from  the  sanctuary,  would 
they  have  believed  it  ? 

And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing  :  for 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.— 
Gal.  vi  :  9. 


Industry. — Man  must  have  occupation, 
or  be  miserable.  Toil  is  the  price  of  sleep 
and  appetite,  of  health  and  enjoyment.  The 
very  necessity  which  overcomes  our  natural 
sloth  is  a  blessing.  The  whole  world  does 
not  contain  even  a  briar  or  thorn  which  Na- 
ture could  have  spared.  We  are  happier 
with  the  sterility,  which  we  can  overcome  by 
industry,  than  we  could  have  been  with  spon- 
taneous plenty  and  unbounded  profusion. 
The  body  and  the  mind  are  improved  by  the 
toil  that  fatigues  them.  The  toil  is  a  thou- 
sand times  rewarded  by  the  pleasures  which 
it  bestows.  Its  enjoyments  are  peculiar.  No 
wealth  can  purchase  them — no  indolence  can 
taste  them.  They  flow  only  from  the  exer- 
tions which  repay  the  laborer. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TEMPERATURE  OF  ICE. 

The  question  propounded  by  ''E.  M.,"  in 
the  Intelligencer  of  Third  month  2d,  in  regard 
to  the  temperature  of  ice,  is  an  interesting 
one,  as  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  account  for 
phenomena  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
inexplicable.  For  instance,  v/hy  two  ice- 
houses, built  precisely  alike,  and  treated  in 
filling  very  similarly,  should  yet  vary  consid- 
erably in  their  capacity  for  keeping  the  ice. 
In  this  country,  where  ice  is  mostly  housed 
at  a  temperature  below  zero,  but  very  little 
care  is  required  for  its  preservation.  A  hole 
in  the  ground,  or  a  log  house  open  on  all 
sides  with  a  dirt  roof  to  protect  it  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  ice  itself  being 
covered  with  a  slight  coating  of  saw-dust,  is 
all  sufficient  to  maintain  a  supply  until  the 
return  of  winter;  and  this  facility  of  keeping, 
I  infer  from  E.  M.'s  proposition,  to  be  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  large  amount  of 
heat  requisite  to  raise  ice  from  a  low  temper- 
ature to  the  melting  point,  and  I  regret  that 
in  filling  our  house  I  neglected  to  note  the 
temperature  of  the  ice  at  the  time,  and  that 
by  plunging  the  thermometer  in  the  same  here- 
after, I  might  notice  whether  any  and  how 
much  change  in  the  temperature  occurred. 
Again,  if  ice  contracts  by  every  degree  of  di- 
minution of  its  temperature,  it  seems  to  me 
to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  addi- 
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tional  degrees  of  heat  will  cause  it  to  expand, 
and  I  think  I  have  seen  enough  examples  to 
verify  this  fact. 

On  one  occasion  in  particular,  while  en- 
gaged in  removing  ice  from  the  water,  the 
thermometer  rose  about  40  degrees,  and,  in 
less  than  an  hour,  what  was  at  Hrst  transpar- 
ent more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  became 
opaque,  and  then  entirely  disintegrated  into 
a  mass  of  long  narrow  crystals,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  expansive  force  generated  by  the 
latent  heat  of  the  ice  so  suddenly  increased. 

G.  S.  T. 

Exhibit  of  Temperature,  &c.,for  three  months, 
at  the  Santee  Agency. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month,  29"37  deg. 
Maximum  height  of  thermometer 

on  26Lh,  57 
Minimum  height  of  thermometer 

on  20th,  5 
Inches  of  snow  during  month,  11"00 
Inches  melted  snow  and  rain,  1'30 
Entirely  clear  days,  1 
"     cloudy  days,  10 
Calm  days,  0 


One  Drop  at  a  Time. — Have  you  ever 
watched  an  icicle  as  it  formed  ?  You  notice 
how  it  froze  one  drop  at  a  time  until  it  was  a 
foot  long  or  more.  If  the  water  was  clear 
the  icicle  remained  clear,  and  sparkled  brightr 
ly  in  the  sun  ;  but  if  the  water  was  but  slight- 
ly muddy  the  icicle  looked  foul,  and  its 
beauty  was  spoiled.  Just  so  our  characters 
are  forming  ;  one  little  thought  or  feeling  at 
a  time  adds  its  influence.  If  each  thought 
be  pure  and  right,  the  soul  will  be  lovely 
and  sparkle  with  happiness  ;  but  if  impure 
and  wrong,  there  will  be  final  deformity  and 
wretchedness. 


Be  faithful.  Learn  that  all  your  work  is 
done  for  God.  Slight  nothing.  Have  the 
same  evidence  of  your  salvation  that  the  lit- 
tle servant  girl  had,  who,  when  asked  how 
she  knew  she  was  converted,  said,  "  Because 
1  sweep  under  the  mats." — S.  S.  Workman. 


ITEMS. 

EARTnciUAKE  IN  Syria.— A  telegram  from  Con- 
stantiuople  brings  the  intelligence  that  the  city  of 
Antioch,  in  Syria,  has  been  visited  by  an  eathquake, 
causing  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  The  dispatch  says 
that  one-half  of  the  city  was  totally  destroyed,  and 
1,500  persons  lost  their  lives.  Great  distress  pre- 
vails in  that  portion  of  the  city  not  demolished,  and 
the  remaining  inhabitants  are  sadly  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. 

Eruptiox  of  Mount  Vesuviu.s.— Despatches  from 
Naples,  received  on  the  27th  ult.  contain  particu- 
lars of  the  terrible  disaster  at  Mount  Vesuvius. 
The  eruption  proved  an  irresistible  attraction  to  a 


large  number  of  tourists  and  others,  many  of 
whom  approached  the  mountain  when  the  first 
symptoms  of  activity  were  apparent,  and  remained 
in  dangerous  proximity,  not  apprehending  an  in- 
crease in  the  violence  of  the  eruption. 

The  towns  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  includ- 
ing Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre  del  Annurziata,  were 
partially  destroyed.  Many  buildings  were  over- 
thrown by  rocks  ejected  from  the  volcano,  while  the 
lava  and  general  debris  lilled  the  streets. 

The  inhabitants  have  flfd.  Hundreds  of  home- 
less families  are  applying  to  the  Neapolitan  author- 
ities for  aid. 

At  the  session  of  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
Rome  to-day,  (27th  ult.,)  Sigcor  Sella,  Minister 
of  Finance,  re?.d  a  despatch  fr(  m  Prime  Minister 
Lanza,  whoproc  eled  to  Naples.  He  says  that  only 
twelve  persons  liave  thus  far  beeu  killed,  and 
twelve  injured  by  the  running  lava. 

The  villages  of  Sau  Sebastiano  and  Marsadisorania 
have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  all  their 
inhabitants  succeeded  in  getting  away  safely.  The 
lava  is  now  advancing  towards  the  villsges  of  Pon- 
ticelli,  Cercola,  St.  George  and  Portici,  which  have 
been  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants.  The  people 
living  in  the  towns  of  Torre  del  Greco,  Resina,  and 
Boscotrecare  have  also  fled  from  their  homfs. 
As  those  places  are  threatened  with  destruction, 
these  homeless  people  have  been  provided  with 
temporar^y  shelter. 

Yesterday  the  lava  advanced  at  the  rate  of  one 
kilometre  an  hour,  bat  to  day  its  force  has  slack- 
ened. While  there  have  been  a  number  of  heavy 
explosions  in  the  interior  of  the  volcano  to  day, 
there  has  been  no  trembling  of  the  earth.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  authorized  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  the  people  who  have  so  suddenly 
beeu  deprived  of  their  homes. 

Naples,  April  28,  12  P.  M.— The  fires  of  Vesuvius 
are  slackening.  A  new  crater  opened  near  Tersigna 
to-day,  but  with  every  fresh  opening  now  the  vio- 
lence of  the  eruption  seems  to  abate.  Yesterday 
the  entire  mountain  was  concealed  by  smoke,  which 
settled  around  it.  This  morning  the  heavens  were 
darkened  by  dense  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes,  and 
a  strong  wind  carried  showers  of  cinders  and  scoria 
as  far  as  Scafate  and  Palermo.  The  precaution  was 
taken  to  flood  the  Government  powder  magazine  at 
Scafate. 

The  volume  of  the  stream  of  lava  near  San  Sa- 
bastian  is  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  the  village  is  still 
in  danger.  The  King  who  arrived  in  Naples  yes- 
day,  has  gone  to  San  Sabastian,  to  direct  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  devastation  has  been  terrible.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  cultivated  laud  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  ashes  and  lava,  and  the  vineyards  and  farms  are 
buried  out  of  sight.  The  loes  of  life  must  have  been 
heavy,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  the  victims. 

Tub  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  has  just 
passed  a  bill  totally  abolishing  the  Death  Penalty, 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  66  yeas  to  22  nays. 

Joseph  Gillott  has  just  died  in  Birmingham, 
England,  having  earned  a  large  fortune  by  making 
steel  pens.  He  began  to  make  them  by  machinery 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  to  put 
them  in  the  market.  They  then  sold  at  at  seventy- 
five  and  fifty  cents  apiece,  but  have  gradually 
cheapened  until  they  can  be  bought  in  England  as 
low  as  a  penny  a  dozen.  It  is  supposed  that  he  has 
sent  out  over  two  thousand  million  pens  from  his 
factories. 
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BRIEF  NOTES — NO.  7. 
*'  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ." 

'*  H.   W.  BEECHEK." 

The  theme  is  a  prolific  one.  Perhaps  no 
other  has  led  to  so  much  controversy,  or  elic- 
ited so  great  a  variety  of  sentiments,  as  the 
original  nature  and  ojficcs  of  Jesus.  I  have 
endeavored,  by  quotations,  to  trace  out  the 
**  Pilot-idea" — the  "  Philosophical  prol)lem" 
of  the  author  ;  that  Jesus  was  God."  And 
I  have  adduced  some  evidence  from  his  pen, 
which  seems  to  show  that  he  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  favorite  theory,  and  that  his 
intuitions  of  Divine  Truth  would  lead  him 
up  to  a  higher  standard. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish  to  pre- 
mise a  more  definite  and  intelligible  nomen- 
clature than  what  is  too  commonly  used.  In 
short,  that  we  may  call  things  by  their  prop- 
er names.  Then  we  would  all  understand 
the  same  thing  by  the  same  name,  without  the 
constant  danger  of  being  misled.  In  very 
few  cases  is  there  greater  necessity  for  this 
precision  in  the  use  of  language,  than  in 
speaking  and  writing  on  religious  subjects. 
Take  as  examples  the  names  Jesus — Christ — 
Jesus  Christ,  and  their  synonyms. 

Thus,  when  I  speak  of  the  outward  appear- 
ance, the  man,  I  will  call  him  by  the  name 
which  the  angel  gave  to  him,  Jesus;  and 
which  was  so  used  by  the  Evangelists. 

When  I  wish  to  designate  the  Holy  Spirit 


which  descended  upon  Jesus  at  the  Jordan, 
I  will  call  him  The  Christ. 

When  I  mean  to  express  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  existing  in,  and  manifested  by,  and 
through  the  prepared  body  of  Jesus,  I  will 
call  him,  The  Christ  in  Jesus. 

The  want  of  greater  precision  has  led  to  in- 
terminable confusion. 


THE  PILOT  IDEA. 

*'  Jesus  was  God." 

''Christ  was  very 
God." 

'Not  from  the  Lord, 
came  the  child  to  Ma- 
ry. It  was  the  Lord 
/iimseZ/'that  came." 


A  CONTRAST. 

"  This  discourse  rec- 
ognizes the  soul  as 
the  man.  The  body 
is  only  a  passive  in- 
strument," 

"  It  is  the  soul 
that  determines  man- 
hood." 

The  author  will  certainly  admit  that  two 
contradictory  propositions  cannot  both  be 
true.  Yet  the  propositions  which  he  has  so 
distinctly  laid  down,  seem  to  be  contradic- 
tory. 

Thus,  Jesus  was  God. 
But  Jesus  was  the  body. 
And  the  body  is  a  mere  passive  iiistru- 
ment. 

Therefore,  Jesus  wis  a  mere  passive  instru- 
ment. 

Again,  Christ  was  very  God. 

But  the  soul  is  the  man. 

And  the  soul  is  an  indwelling  spirit. 

Therefore,  the  spirit  is  the  Christ. 

As  already  noted,  it  results  from  his  own 
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propositions,  that  Jesus  was  a  body,  a  mere 
passive  iustruiiieut,  prepared  by  the  Diviue 
appointment,  for  the  spirit.  The  Christ,  the 
lioly  Ghost  to  dwell  in.  A  wyalical  body, 
wherein  and  whereby  God,  in  his  manifold 
condescension  and  mercy,  could  manifest  him- 
self to  the  peoi)le. 

"If  merely  reading  the  text  as  it  was  origi- 
Dally  delivered  were  enough,  why  should  there 
be  preachers  ?" 

"  It  is  the  business  of  preachers  to  re-adapt 
truth  from  age  to  age,  to  men's  ever-renewing 
wants." — /).  7. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  among  the  re-adapta- 
tions of  the  preacher  such  sentiments  as  the 
following  : 

"The  same  reason  which  led  our  Lord 
to  clothe  himife/f  with  fiesh,"  &c. — p.  34. 

"The  simplest  rendering  of  these  words 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  had 
enveloped  himself  with  the  human  body.''* — 
p.  49. 

"  Instantly  a  voice  spoke  from  out  of  hea- 
ven, '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.'  We  know  not  what  openings 
of  soul  came  from  this  Divine  Light.  We 
know  not  what  cords  were  loosed,  and  what 
long-bound  attributes  were  unfolded.  *   *  * 

But  FROM  THIS  MOMENT,  JesUS  BECAME  THE 

Christ."— j9.  106. 

How  simple!  how  intelligible  !  is  this  idea 
of  the  Christ  in  Jesus^  when  compared  with 
that  other  idea  of  Jesus  the  Christ  ! 

How  much  more  glorious  is  the  boon  of  a 
Spiritual  and  Eternal  Christ,  than  a  carnal 
and  temporal  one  ? 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewish  history 
makes  Jesus  a  Jew.  His  parentage  and  edu- 
cation were  eminently  Jewish,  and  he  lived 
under,  and  in  conformity  with,  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. 

He  was  really  and  practically  a  Jew.  And 
may  we  not  reasonably  conclude  that  he  was 
thus  expressly  prepared,  and  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  the  fulfilment  and  the  finisher  of 
the  old  covenant  of  external  observances  ?  To 
do  which  it  was  necessary,  in  the  Divine  or- 
dering, that  he  should  be  a  Jew  unto  the 
JewF.  Such  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Man  Jesus. 

In  his  Divinely  compounded  nature,  the 
Christ  in  Jesus,  he  was  no  doubt  qualified, 
and  commissioned  to  form  the  connecting 
link,  the  medium  of  transition  from  the  Jeiv- 
iWi  to  the  Christian,  from  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual  dispensation. 

By  that  mystical,*  and  (apparently  hu- 

^Mi/stic'il  bodi/. — Whether  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
a  material  or  a  mystic^il  body  we  kuow  not.  Nor 
ueed  the  question  disturb  the  faith  of  any  Chris- 
tian believer.  The  former  idea  admits  of,  the  lat- 
ter require?,  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power  for 


man)  body,  Jesus  was  qualified,  gradually 
and  gently,  to  lead  his  people  away  from  the 
rituals  of  the  law.  While  the  Christ  in  Je^ua 
became  the  first  motor,  the  beginning  and  the 
exeQ)[)lar  of  the  new  covenant  of  Grace : 
reaching  out  continually,  and  prospectively 
toward  that  spiritual  kingdom,  \\hich  John 
had  already  declared  was  at  hand.  •*  Re- 
pent ve,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.'"— il/a^f.  o-'i. 

The  dispensation  to  the  Jews  was  outward. 
Their  interpretation  of  the  prophets  was  out- 
ward. They  expected  and  waited  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Christ  in  the  outward.  They 
could  follow  Jesus  peradventure  ;  he  might 
yet  assume  the  regal  dignity  of  their  anticipa- 
ted Christ.  But  they  were  not  prepared  for 
and  could  in  no  wise  comprehend  his  spiritual 
appearance. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  blindness  of  their 
spiritual  perceptions,  and  in  the  futherance 
of  his  appointment  as  the  finisher  of  their 
dispensation,  that  Jesus  declared  to  them — 
"It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away. 
For  if  I  go  not  away,  theC)mforter  will  not 
come  unto  you."  And  why  ?  because  so  long 
as  he  remained  the  old  covenant  must  also  re- 
main. The  old  must  be  finishedy  before  the 
ne%v  could  begin. 

"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  fchall  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  forever  ;  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth." 
But  having  finished  the  old  covenant, 
"  he  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  de- 
part from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise 

their  accomplishment.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
rioiiou  oi  2i  material  body,  subject  to  material  laws, 
may  have  been  too  hastily  adopted.  We  kt  ow  that 
it  was  made  to  appear  a  tangible  and  I'isible  body 
to  the  people  among  wLom  he  Jived. 

Yet  according  to  the  history,  he  was  not  at  all 
times  tangible  and  visible  even  unto  them.  And 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  not  always 
subject  to  material  laws. 

"They  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill,  that 
they  might  cast  him  down  headlocg.  Hut  he,  pass- 
ing through  the  midtt  of  them,  went  his  way." — Luke 
4,  29  30. 

'*  But  Jesus  himself,  and  went  out  of  the  tem- 
ple, going  throuqh  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  passed 
hy.—John  8,  59. 

"  Their  eyt-s  were  opened,  and  they  l^new 
him,  and  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight." — Luke 
24,  31. 

"  When  the  f/oors  icere  shut,  when  the  disciples 
were  assembled,  for  fear  of  the  Jew9,  came  Jesus 
and  stood  in  their  midst. — John  20,  19. 

*•  In  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  Jesus  went 
unto  them,  walking  on  the  .sva. " — Mait.  14,  25. 

The  mystical  theory  is  more  pleasant  to  my  mind 
than  the  material  one  ;  and  may  be  more  in  harmo- 
ny with  what  we  know  of  the  Divine  economy.  It 
agrees  better  with  history,  previous  to  the  crucifix- 
ion, and  siill  more  so,  after  the  resurrection.  If 
generally  adopted  it  would  fully  establish  the  Di- 
vinity of  Jesus,  which  is  so  much  dwelt  upon,  be- 
yond a  possible  doubt. 
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of  the  Father."  Thus  did  the  man  Jesns*'blot 
out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances,"  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Christ  to  come  in — as  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phet. 

"  Behold,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with 
the  house  of  Judah  ;  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with    their  fathers  ; 

*  *  *  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  ;  *  *  *  /  will  put  my 
law  in  their  in  ward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God  ;  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  They  shall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighbor  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord,  for  they 
shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord." — 
Jer.  31,  31-34. 

There  is  one  other  subject  for  remark.  Our 
author  says  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  "  He  held  up  ideals 
of  disposition,  for  the  attainment  of  which  all 
men  were  to  strive." — p.  335. 

"  He  laid  down  for  all  time  the  canon, 
That  the  true  man  shall  declare  facts  with 
the  utmost  simplicity.  It  must  be  yea,  yea, 
or  nay,  nay  ;  nothing  more.  This  certainly 
forbids  the  use  of  all  trivial  oaths  ;  and  ve,- 
ducea  judicial  oaths  to  the  position  of  expedi- 
ents, tolerated  only  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  men." — p.  339. 

This  too,  like  the  teaching  upon  the  other 
topics,  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  ideal  of  the 
new  kingdom.  It  can  be  but  imperfectly  car- 
ried out  as  yet." — p.  341. 

It  is  humiliating  to  witness  this  seeming 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  excellent  moral 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  to  interpolate  his 
most  emphatic  and  positive  command.  Where 
is  the  authority  for  the  ideals  which  his  im- 
agination has  formed  ?  What  is  there  to 
justify  him  in  distinguishing  oaths  into  trivial 
and  judicial  f  or  to  set  up  human  expe- 
diency to  nullify  those  commands?  Jesus 
did  not  do  so.  If  his  teachings  upon  the 
nine  topics  which  our  author  has  enumer- 
ated,"^ can  be  thus  tampered  with,  and  inval- 
idated by  an  appeal  to  the  weakness  of  men, 
or  to  mere  human  expediency,  the  history 
of  his  life  is  not  worth  the  writing. 

Yet,  despite  the  ideals  which  he  has  im- 
aged as  the  Utopian  objects  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  he  is  at  last  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion : 

"It  is  very  certain  that  an  earnest  attempt 
to  make  the  spirit  of  these  precepts  the  rule  of 
lifCf  will  bring  out  in  men  a  moral  force  of 

*  Namely  ;  1.  Murder.  2.  Adultery.  3.  Divorce. 
4.  Oaths.  5.  Retaliation.  6.  Disinterested  benevo- 
lence. 7.  Almsgiving  8.  Prayer.  9.  Fasting."—/). 
335. 


transcendent  value,  and  that  among  primi- 
tive Christians  ;  and  in  modern  days,  in  the 
small  company  of  Friends,  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  even  in  worldly  things,  has 
followed  a  more  rigorous  intei  pretaticn  of 
these  commands  than  is  generally  practiced.^' 
p.  358._ 

"  It  is  certain  that  every  step  which  humaa 
life  has  ever  taken  toward  a  full  realization 
of  the  general  morality  of  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount  has  developed  an  unexpected  and 
wonderful  prosperity,  moral  and  social." — 
p.  359. 

"  He  seemed  to  foresee  what  had  so  ofteE 
appeared — the  barren  admiration  of  men  who 
praise  this  discourse  as  a  power,  as  a  merely 
ideal  justice,  as  a  beautiful  but  impracticable 
scheme  of  ethics.  For  he  turns  upon  such  at 
the  close,  with  a  striking  parable  designed  to 
enforce  the  immediate  application  of  his  teach- 
ings. And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord, 
and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?" — 
p.  359. 

It  is  in  no  unfriendly  feeling  toward  the 
writer,  or  the  writing,  thatjl  have  penned  these 
hasty  and  brief  notes.  The  author  is  deserv- 
ing of  our  thanks  ;  his  book  is  worthy  of  an 
attentive  perusal.  But  it  is  a  book  for  the 
more  intelligent  class  of  readers — those  who 
will  carefully  reflect  upon  and  examine  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions 
therein  stated.  To  such  it  carries  an  an- 
tidote with  it. 

E.  MiCHENER. 

New  Garden,  1st  of  bth  mo.,  1872. 

Prosperity  too  often  has  the  same  effect 
on  its  possessor  that  a  calm  at  sea  has  on  the 
Dutch  mariner,  who  frequently,  it  is  said,  in 
these  circumstances,  ties  up  the  rudder,  gets 
drunk,  and  goes  to  sleep. — Dilwyn. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works  ;  and  glorify  your  Father^ 
which  is  in  heaven." 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  example 
speaks  louder  than  precept,  and  I  can  recall 
my  own  experience  to  the  fact.  When  very 
young  in  years  the  upright  consistent  walk- 
ing of  those  whose  lives  bore  ample  evidence 
that  they  truly  feared  God,  and  hated  covet- 
ousness  was  a  strong  incitement  and  attrac- 
tion to  goodness.  Hence  a  concern  has  lived 
with  me,  that  they  who  profess  the  name  of 
Christ  may  be  good  examples  in  word  and 
deed. 

Israel  was  to  dwell  alone,  and  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  nations.  "  Be  ye  clean 
that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord,"  and  again^ 
"  Be  ye  separate  saith  the  Lord,  touch  nofc 
the  unclean  thing." 

It  was  a  complaint  of  old,  that  Ephrains 
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had  mixed  himself  with  the  people,  strangers 
devoured  his  strength  and  he  knew  it  not. 

How  much  there  is  to  allure  the  un watch-  I 
I'ul  mind  from  a  steadfast  abiding  in  Christ, 
the  true  and  living  vine,  by  which  alone  fruit 
can  be  brought  forth,  and  practical  righteous- 
ness evinced,  that  will  tend  to  gather  the 
flock,  and  the  tender  lambs  to  the  fold  of  rest. 

"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  "  A  city 
that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid,"  was  the 
emphatic  and  encouraging  language  spoken 
by  the  great  pattern  of  mankind  to  his  disci- 
ples, after  he  had  testified  of  the  blessings  in 
store  for  the  humble  Christian.  The  poor  in 
spirit,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  meek,  the  merci- 
ful, the  peace  makers,  and  they  that  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  righteousness.  These  will 
ever  exalt  the  precious  testimonies  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  above  the  things  of  time, 
and  are  a  light  in  the  world  that  will  draw 
many  to  say,  "  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  He  will  teach  us  of  his 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths." 

Falhton,  4fh  mo.  24lh,  1872.  R.  P. 

On  earth  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  suc- 
cess or  with  results,  but  only  being  true  to 
God  and  for  God  ;  for  it  is  sincerity  and  not 
success  which  is  the  sweet  savor  before  God. 
— Robertson. 

For  Friends'  Intellij^eiu-er. 

"  WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST — WHOSE  SON 
IS  HE  ?  " 

This  question  has  taxed  the  intellect  and 
ingenuity  of  man,  in  every  age,  since  it  was 
propounded  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Pharisees. 
He  evidently  designed  to  show  them  by  his 
interrogatories,  that  if  he  was  merely  a  tem- 
poral prince,  David  would  not  have  acknowl- 
edged him  as  a  superior,  and  thus  to  lead 
them  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  his  charac- 
ter. From  that  day,  almost  to  our  own  time, 
the  diversity  of  opinions  touching  this  ques- 
tion, has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  persecu- 
tion in  the  Church.  Learned  and  zealous 
disputants,  in  defending  their  opposing  views 
of  Christ,  have  laid  aside  the  Christianity  he 
taught,  and  yet  the  question  is  constantly  re- 
curring, and  demands  of  reflecting  beings  an 
answer  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
It  is  the  glory  of  this  age,.that  no  man  can 
claim  the  right  to  impose  his  interpretation 
of  Truth  upon  his  brethren.  It  is  now  being 
understood  that  men  must  needs  differ,  and 
that  the  expression  of  honest  convictions 
upon  matters  of  interest  commands  the  re- 
spect of  intelligent  minds.  We  rejoice  in 
this  evidence  of  Christian  progress,  and  see 
in  it  the  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Truth. 


True  Christianity  is  a  practical  adoption 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  ('hrist,  and  is 
therefore  distinct  from  any  mere  theory  as 
to  ivho  its  author  was,  alti)OUgh  we  cannot, 
without  damage,  separate  the  revelation  from 
the  Revelator,  for  Jesus  Christ  is  the  soul  of 
Christianity  ;  the  mirror,  reflecting  the  truths 
taught  ; — the  '*  word  made  flesh."  Christi- 
tianity  apart  from  any  internal  evidence  of 
its  truth  is  commended  to  mankind  by  the 
divine  example  of  its  founder,  and  also  by 
the  extraordinary  interposition  of  God,  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment.  In  view  of 
these  facts  (if  we  believe  them )  it  becomes 
us  reverently  to  enquire  who  and  what  is 
Jesus  Christ?  He  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Sacred  Record  as  the  mo>t  wonderful  char- 
acter in  history  I — "  the  miracle  an<l  mystery 
of  humanity."  The  story  of  his  life  is  told, 
with  artless  simplicity,  and  with  circumstan- 
tial minuteness  by  a  few  of  his  followers,  but 
there  are  some  of  us  who  question  their  testi- 
mony as  a  record  of  actual  occurrences,  be- 
cause that  which  is  opposed  to  ordinary  ex- 
perience, we  hesitate  instinctively  to  believe. 
The  uniformity  of  natural  law  hinders  our 
faith  in  the  miraculous  :  but  it  is  clear  that  a 
Supreme  Lawgiver  can  suspend  or  change 
his  laws  when  occasion  demands  ;  and  in 
that  "  crooked  and  perverse  generation  "  we 
should  reasonably  expect  the  employment  of 
miraculous  power  in  attestation  of  the  Divine 
authority  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  he 
stands  before  us  as  an  anomalous  character. 
We  may  seek  to  strengthen  our  antagonistic 
theories  concerning  him  by  isolated  texts 
from  Scripture,  but  we  can  only  understand 
his  true  greatness  by  an  impartial  intelligent 
examination  of  the  Record  as  a  whole. 

Wliilst  awaidiug  all  sincerity  to  the  writer 
of  a  recent  article  in  his  attempt  to  disprove 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  his  conclusicms  so  obvi- 
ously contradict  the  plain  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  I  interpret  it,  that  I  am  constrained  to 
express  the  convictions  upon  this  subject 
which  have  brought  peace  to  my  own  mind  ; 
and  I  do  so  with  no  desire  to  engage  in  un- 
profitable theological  discussion,  but  if  pos- 
sible to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  who  recog- 
nize that  "Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God." 

The  quotations  made  use  of  by  our  friend 
support  this  theory,  but  in  most  of  the  chap- 
ters from  which  he  gleans,  may  be  found 
language  opposing  his  views  ;  and  /  think 
the  weight  of  testimony  is  against  him.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  early  Friends  are 
brought  forward  in  defense  of  the  position 
assumed,  which  but  express  the  convictions 
of  individual  minds,  and  are  by  no  means 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  Society  was  a 
unit  in  this  belief.    Indeed,  Friends  as  a 
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body  have  no  clearly  defined  theological 
opinions,  but  have  wisely  left  individuals  to 
judge  for  themselves  upon  doctrinal  points. 

For  one,  I  cannot  separate  Jesus  Christ,  or, 
more  properly,  the  body  from  the  Spirit,  nor 
do  I  find  any  distinct  warrant  for  so  doing 
in  Scripture.    When  we  speak  of  a  man,  we 
do  not  mean  his  body  alone,  for  that  in  it- 
self is  inanimate;  nor  yet  his  spirit,  without 
the  body,  through  which  it  is  made  manifest. 
These  are  but  parts  which,  when  united, 
form  the  perfect  man.    Christ,  then,  is  not 
divided.    When  the  high  priest  before  whom 
he  was  arraigned,  asked  him,  "Art  thou  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?  "  His  answer  i 
was,     I  am,  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power."  This 
language  so  harmonizes  with  the  pervading  ( 
thought  of  the  record,  which  is,  that  Jesus  ' 
Christ  not  only  was,  but  still  is,  (he  having 
passed  from  earth  to  Heaven,)  that  if  we  are  | 
to  believe  in  the  testimony  at  all,  it  seems  to 
me  we  must  receive  it,  as  an  historical  fact,  j 
Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  accounts  we 
have  of  this  anomalous  character,  for  in  the 
scale  of  being  he  stands  upon  a  plane  above 
mere  manhood,  even  in  its  more  perfect  type, 
and  although  delegated  with  wonderful  pow- 
er, he  as  certainly  is  represented  as  depend- 
ent upon  God.    He  is  the  "  mediator  between 
God  and  man,"  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  as 
also,  '*  the  Lord  from  heaven."    As  the  Di- 
vine Master,  he  willingly  becomes  the  ser- 
vant of  all.    He  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
promise  made  in  the  beginning,  that  '  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,"   a   promise  renewed   to  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  which  is  in  process  of 
fulfilment,  as  I  believe  Moses  was  cheered  by  I 
the  faith,  that  a  prophet  like  unto  himself 
should  be  raised  up,  and  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  only  law-giver  after  Muses,  and  is  yet  to 
lead  the  world  out  of  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage  into  the  spiritual  land  of  promise. 

Jewish  poets  through  the  ages  sung  of  the 
coming  deliverer.  Jewish  seers  beheld  his 
advent  afar  off*.  The  same  prophet  who  with 
sublime  pathos,  portrays  "  the  man  of  sor- 
rows," later  on  highly  exalts  him  by  the 
titles  "  Wonderful  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father  and  Prince  of 
Peace."  Micah  predicts  the  city  of  his  birth — 
Daniel  certifies  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  king- 
dom— Haggai  calls  him  "the  desire  of  all  na- 
tions," and  Malachi  prophecies  of  the  mes- 
senger who  shall  prepare  the  way  for  his 
coming.  Thus  in  the  twilight  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  was  seen  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Righteousness. 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  he  who  is  called 
"  the  first-born  of  every  creature,"  is  cradled 
in  a  manger,  amid  the  joyful  acclamations 


of  the  heavenly  host.  Wise  men  and  hum- 
ble shepherds — (the  extremes  of  Society) — 
meet  to  do  him  homage.  Good  old  Simeon, 
who  was  not  to  "  see  death  until  he  had  seen 
the  Lord's  Christ,"  recognizes  the  promised 
saviour  in  the  child  brought  to  the  temple, 
and  then  desires  to  depart  in  peace.  On  the 
shore  of  Jordan  the  heavenly  dove  descends 
upon  the  'Beloved  Son,'  whom  John  calls 
"  the  Lamb  of  God." 

He  commences  his  earthly  ministry  speak- 
ing as  never  man  spake,  confounding  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  yet 
his  words  are  plain  to  the  ignorant.  Walking 
in  sweet  companionship  with  Him  who  sent 
him,  his  friends  are  publicans  and  sinners; 
rich  in  heavenly  treasures,  he  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  Despised  and  reject- 
ed of  men,  his  life  is  one  scene  of  unselfish 
labor  for  their  good. 

In  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane,  where  even 
the  little  band  of  unlettered  fishermen  desert 
him,  angels  are  sent  to  minister  unto  hina. 
Resignedly  approdchiug  the  death  of  the 
cross,  in  the  depth  of  his  matchless  love,  he 
prays  for  his  murderers  ;  and  as  if  to  assure 
the  world  that  he  is  indeed  the  Christ,  de- 
clares *'  I,  if  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earthy 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  At  his  crucifix- 
ion, the  veil  of  the  temple  which  had  hereto- 
fore separated  the  people  from  the  most  holy 
place  is  forever  rent  in  twain.  His  broken 
and  bruised  body  knows  not  corruption,  but 
is  reanimated  by  the  Divine  spirit,  which, 
without  measure,  tabernacled  therein.  The 
crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth  becomes  the  risen 
Lord  and  Christ.  The  Messiah  of  the  Jews 
is  henceforth  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
1  ascends  to  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was.  "  Christ  died, 
rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord^ 
both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living." 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
story  of  that  wondrous  life — facts  which  are 
told  in  the  simple  language  of  truth  without 
comment  or  eulogy — facts  that  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  not  been  unable  to  controvert — 
facts,  in  the  presence  of  which  we  are  awed,  and 
which  are  inexplicable,  except  as  we  rise  to 
a  consciousness  that  all  things  are  possible 
with  God. 

Viewing  the  record  as  a  whole,  and  accept- 
ing  it  as  truth,  I  cannot  separate  what  "  God 
has  joined  together,"  and  can  say  with  Paul, 
"these  things  are  written  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name."  C. 
Ath  Month,  1872.  * 


Men  are  never  placed  in  such  extremes  but 
there  is  a  light  to  guide  them. 
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HEAVEN  WITHIN. 

I  have  DO  faith  in  any  system  of  religion 
that  takes  men  and  women  out  of  the  pre- 
sent, or  treats  with  indifference  any  human 
affection  and  interests ;  that  is  so  intent 
upon  heaven  as  to  overlook  the  only  road 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  reach  heaven.  Let 
us  lose  no  time  in  bewailing  lost  opportuni- 
ties, nor  in  fancying  that  any  act  of  ours  has 
aliented,  or  can  alienate,  the  divine  love. 
Let  us  not  imagine  that  any  day  in  the  future 
will  be  more  favorable  for  leaving  off  any 
bad  habit,  or  for  forming  any  good  one,  than 
the  present,  nor  that  our  surroundings  afford 
any  adequate  excuse  for  the  incompleteness 
of  our  lives.  We  say,  "  If  only  this  weight 
were  removed,  if  my  burden  were  only  some 
other,  I  could  go  on  my  way  with  a  glad 
heart."  This  is  only  an  appearance.  It 
was  not  by  chance  that  just  that  cross  was 
laid  upon  you  ;  that  just  that  trial  came  to 
you.  That  you  feel  it  so  sorely  shows  how 
much  you  needed  it.  Every  trial  is  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  It  rests  with  us  to  turn  the  rod 
of  chastening  into  a  staff  upon  which  to  lean. 
It  is  because  of  our  own  stubbornness  that  we 
are  beaten  with  many  stripes,  (iod  does  not 
willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men.  Every 
parent  knows  that,  to  secure  the  best  good  of 
a  child,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  thwart 
its  wishes.  It  must  learn  many  lessons  it 
would  gladly  avoid,  if  they  would  promote 
either  its  happiness  or  its  usefulness.  And 
shall  we  take  it  hard  of  our  heavenly  Father 
if  He  does  not  lead  us  up  by  our  own  way? 
if  He  turns  us  from  the  pursuit  of  mere  per- 
sonal aim  ?  if,  by  restraint  and  denial  and 
sorrow  and  loss — by  withholding  what  we 
want,  and  imposing  upon  us  what  we  do  not 
want — He  is  ever  seeking  to  show  us  the  bet- 
ter way  ;  to  emancipate  us  from  ourselves  ;  to 
bring  our  souls  into  harmony  with  his,  and 
make  our  lives  as  one  with  His  divine  order? 

Do  you  know  why  life  is  so  hard,  why  God 
and  heaven  are  so  remote  ?  Do  you  know  why 
He  is  ever  stealing  out  of  our  sight,  leaving 
in  our  heart  no  hint  of  His  presence?  It  is 
because  we  are  seeking  our  own  way,  are  ab- 
sorbed in  our  personal  interests.  It  is  to  get 
the  selGshness  out  of  us  that  we  have  to  be 
brayed  in  the  mortar  of  experience.  The 
life  must  be  builded  upon  the  everlasting 
foundation  of  truth  and  lo^  e.  Life  begins 
with  each  one  of  us  in  the  activity  of  unmit- 
igated self-love,  intent  only  upon  pleasing 
ourselves  and  satisfying  our  wants.  How 
importunate  and  clamorous  they  are. 

How  hardly  will  they  brook  denial.  If 
this  dear  idol  be  withheld  will  the  sun  still 
shine?  Shall  the  love,  essential  as  life,  be 
withdrawn  and  the  dreary  mockery  of  life 
go  on  ?    Again  and  again  we  are  ready  to 


break  with  life,  to  throw  it  aside  as  a  worth- 
less toy.  Surely  no  grief  was  ever  so  poig- 
nant, no  cross  so  hard  to  bear.  How  heart- 
less and  indifferent  seems  the  world  !  And 
God,  if  there  be  any  God,  how  can  He  bear 
to  see  us  so  miserable?  But  the  grass  grows 
green;  the  flowers  bloom;  the  brook  still 
sings  on  its  way  ;  the  sun  rises  and  sets ; 
above,  march  in  nightly  procession,  the  stars. 
Nature  rebukes  our  petulance,  and  we  come 
to  learn  that  nothing  vital  can  ever  die — 
least  of  all,  love,  which  is  the  life  of  God. 
We  grow  ashamed  of  our  littleness  and  self- 
absorption.  We  learn  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.  We  learn  that  sor- 
row is  one  of  God's  veiled  angels  bound 
upon  His  mission.  '*  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  you,"  said  Jesus.  We  need  not 
hope  to  find  heaven  awaiting  us  in  another 
world  unless  we  take  it  with  us.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  gift  as  a  growth.  It  is  in  the  life 
that  now  is — in  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
in  learning  its  lessons,  in  subordinating  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  love  of  self  to  love  of 
the  neighbor;  it  is  getting  rid  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  and  fear,  and  putting  in  their  place 
an  unfaltering  trust. —  C  B.  in  "  The  Life 
that  now  /^j." 

SILENCE. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT. 

I  have  been  renewedly  confirmed  in  the 
great  advantage  to  families,  and  even  to 
small  children,  that  results  from  sitting  down 
in  solemn  silence  and  therein  waiting  upon 
God.  I  hav3  seen  the  children  much  broken 
and  tendered  in  such  seasons;  so  that  even 
when  there  has  not  bsen  a  word  spoken,  the 
tears  have  rolled  down  their  cheeks,  and  their 
looks  have  been  evidently  expressive  of  heart- 
felt sensations.  This  practice  also  learns  them 
silence  and  subjection  ;  it  curbs  their  wills 
and  habituates  them  to  restraint,  and  a  pa- 
tient waiting  for  their  parent's  permission  to 
engage  in  their  little  diversions.  The  habit 
of  silence,  subjection  and  patient  waiting  for 
permission,  are  very  useful  to  children  from 
infancy  to  mature  age,  and  many  suffer  much 
for  want  of  it.  I  have  also  seen  much  ad- 
vantage to  children,  and  indeed  to  whole 
families,  from  the  practice  of  a  solemn  pause 
at  meals ;  it  learns  children  stillness,  decen- 
cy and  reverence.  And  where  it  is  done  in  a 
feeling  manner,  with  minds  rightly  turned  to 
feel  after  God,  and  experience  His  blessing, 
and  is  not  practiced  in  a  light,  formal  man- 
ner, it  tendf  to  season  and  solemnize  the  minds 
of  young  and  old.  I  have  seen  it  done  in  a 
very  careless,  lifeless  manner,  with  scarce  any 
reverence  ;  divers  of  the  family  conversing 
not  far  from  the  table;  and  scarce  any  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  prevalent  in  the  minds 
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of  those  around  it,  aad  perhaps  the  pause, 
scarcely  long  enough  to  allow  of  much  solid 
deusibility,  or  reverential  acknowledgment  of 
the  favors  received  from  the  bounty  of  a  gra- 
cious God  in  the  ample  provisions  of  His 
providential  care  for  our  bodies,  or  His  con- 
tinued extension  of  Fatherly  regard  to  our 
immortal  souls.  I  think  such  an  undevout 
appearance  can  be  very  little  to  the  Divine 
acceptance,  but  where  a  proper  pause  is  ob- 
served, and  the  Lord  is  therein  seriously 
sought  to,  the  mind  being  feelingly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  His  aid  and  assistance,  and 
all  branches  of  the  family  are  reverently  si- 
lent, it  is  an  oblation  well  pleasing  in  the 
vsight  of  God,  and  very  useful  to  such  families. 
I  am  morally  certain  that  I  have  many  a 
day  gone  through  the  cares  and  concerns  of 
life  with  much  more  composure,  stability, 
satisfaction  and  propriety  for  the  strength 
and  assistance  I  have  found  in  drawing  near 
to  God,  in  solemn  silence  in  my  family,  and  I 
wish  the  practice  of  reverently  adoring  Him 
iu  this  way  may  increase  more  and  more. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


With  me  a  rainy  day  has  no  depressing  in- 
fluence, but  frequently  quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  ever  illustrative  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
our  Greater  and  Father,  showing  His  unlimit- 
ed wisdom — His  unbounded  power — His  im- 
partiality and  the  equal  distribution  of  His 
gifts  as  declared  by  Jesus  :  *'  He  sends  His 
rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  not  favor- 
ing the  first  by  furnishing  any  greater  abun- 
dance of  external  good,  nor  withdrawing  sup- 
port from  the  latter."  How  exquisitely  does 
this  accord  with  the  transmitted  experience 
of  the  good  of  past  ages,  and  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  experience,  however  small 
this  may  be,  "  that  a  man's  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth." 

Through  this  summer  until  recently,  and 
through  the  last,  since  residing  here,  it  has 
often  seemed  in  vain  that  I  have  remembered 
and  counted  my  blessings,  and  exerted  my- 
self cheerfully  to  bear  and  industriously  to 
execute  ;  but  through  all  there  has  been  an 
occasional  glimmering  of  light — a  partial 
breaking  away  of  the  darkness,  just  such  a 
view  of  the  celestial  as  kept  me  from  throw- 
ing it  all  off,  by  seeking  my  life  in  the  things 
of  time  and  sense.  There  still  are  moments 
when  I  almost  desire  to  be  as  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  to  live  my  brief 
life,  die  and  be  no  more;  but  the  celestial  will 


break  in  upon  me — the  day-star  will  rise, 
whether  I  will  it  or  not,  and  I  am  made  to 
feel  that  "  truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a 
pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun." 

I  know  that  I  am  a  very  child  in  the  Truth, 
but  every  lesson  I  have  learned,  that  is,  every 
act  of  obedience  has  caused  a  desire  to  know 
more,  and  examine  further  if  it  be  the  Truth. 
It  is  only  by  obedience  we  learn.  The  king- 
dom Cometh  not  by  observation.  Hence 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  called  an  experimen- 
tal one,  and  I  fully  believe 

**  That  He,  our  gracious  Father,  kind  as  just, 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dust. 
His  Spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  the  mind. 
Sets  the  first  wish  to  belter  hopes  inclined — 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  every  virtuous  aim, 
And  fans  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  ears  are  open  to  the  softest  cry, 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  Ufted  eye, 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear, 
And  sighs  are  incense  from  a  heart  sincere. 
Such  are  the  vows  the  sacrifice  I  give, 
Accept  the  vow  and  bid  the  suppliant  live. 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free, 
Still  even/  wish  that  cenlers  not  in  Thee — 
Bid  my  fond  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets  cease^ 
And  point  my  path  to  everlasting  peace." 

Since  thy  visit  to  our  house,  thou  hast  been 
often  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  believe  profitably 
so.  Two  persons  cannot  be  together  for 
weeks  as  we  were,  and  talk  continually  as  we 
did,  without  exerting  an  influence  upon  each 
other.  We  wandered  hand  in  hand  through 
subjects  both  grave  and  gay,  and  I  have 
often  fervently  desired  that  the  time  thus 
spent  might  enrich  our  souls,  and  that  only 
the  good  might  live. 

Thou  dost  not  clearly  understand  my  allu- 
sion to  Luke  XX,  35,  36  ?  My  object  was 
to  refer  to  the  happy  picture  of  the  future 
state  of  joy  for  the  redeemed,  drawn  by  Jesus. 
The  condition  of  the  human  soul  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  is  not  capable  of  definite 
description — but  we  are  apt  to  imagine  this 
or  that — and  the  Sadducees  (followers  of 
"  Sadduc")  were  not  those,  as  I  understand 
it,  who  took  enough  interest  in  spiritual 
things  to  cause  them  to  care  much  about  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  was  preaching  up  and 
down  in  that  country,  and  hence  only  pro- 
pounded questions  to  Him  to  get  His  most 
intelligent  answers.  *  *  And  although  they 
were  of  the  class  justly  and  entirely  enjoying 
the  appellation  of  *'  Worldly-minded,"  yet 
the  Master  never  rebuked  them  as  severely  as 
He  did  the  hypocrites,  the  scribes  and  the 
pharisees,  and  His  answer  to  them  on  this  oc- 
casion was  full  of  kindness,  in  form  and  sub- 
stance. When  did  He  give  a  brighter  or 
more  lovely  description  of  the  spirit  land  ? 
"  They  are  equal  unto  the  angels ;  and  are 
the  children  of  God."    Is  it  possible  for  us 
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"  to  obtain  that  world  ?"  I  believe  it  was 
His  iutentiou  to  point  His  hearers  to  the 
prize  at  the  end  of  a  well  spent  life.  But  oh, 
how  little  I  have  laid  np  as  treasure.  How 
much  am  I  dependent  on  His  Divine  mercy, 
having  loved  the  bad,  and  t^o  long  followed 
my  own  desires.  Blessed  be  His  great  and 
holy  name.  I  feel  that  "  He  that  overcometh 
the  same,  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment; 
and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the 
Book  of  Life,  but  I  will  confess  his  name  be- 
fore my  Father  and  before  His  angels."  *  *  * 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  great  difference  and 
gulf  there  is  between  the  good  and  the  bad, hav- 
ing never  tasted  both.  May  His  kind  pre- 
servation still  continue  to  cover  thee  as  with 
an  arm  of  Divine  power.  Oh,  how  safe  and 
comfortable  it  is  to  feel  His  arm  about  us,  and 
His  finger  pointing  to  "  that  world"  and  those 
angels."  Poor  as  I  am,  my  spirit  sa3  S  to  thee 
come.  *  *  Some  time  ago,  as  I  sat  one  day 
in  a  quiet  little  mid-week  meeting,  under  much 
exercise,  I  felt  an  impulse  to  kneel  ;  the 
power  seemed  to  take  hold  of  me  twice,  and 
almost  pulled  me  off  the  seat,  and  words 
were  put  into  ray  mouth,  "  Thy  will  be  done — 
Thy  will  be  done."  Oh,  how  I  resisted,  I 
fairly  struggled  to  retain  my  seat,  and  I  did 
retain  it.  My  dear  friend,  wh  it  I  lost  that  day. 
That  was  a  crisis  in  my  life-time,  and  my  re- 
fusal was  the  mistake  of  my  life.  Never  have 
I  been  able  to  get  back  there,  although  I 
would  710W  so  willingly  do  it.  Alone  in  my 
closet,  I  find  great  consolation  and  strength, 
bat  I  am  shut  out  of  much  that  was  offered 
me  to  do.  *  *  * 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGEMJER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  11,  1872. 

Note. — If  any  of  our  subscribers  failed  to 
receive  the  paper  last  week  the  omission  will 
be  corrected  if  a  notice  thereof  be  sent  to 
the  office.  On  account  of  severe  affliction  in 
the  family  of  our  Agent  the  office  of  the  In- 
ielligencer  was  closed  for  a  few  days,  which 
will  account  for  any  business  not  having 
received  the  usual  prompt  attention. 

Letter  and  Spirit. — In  the  6th  number 
of  this  volume  we  published,  at  the  request  of 
the  friend  whose  signature  it  bears,  an  article 
entitled  "Christ  the  Saviour."  The  views  there- 
in taken  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  that  power 
which  issaving,  we  have  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  hear  publicly  expressed  as  the 
vi«ws  of  Friends.  Whether  in  the  article  referr- 
ed to,  they  are  placed  in  a  light  to  produce  con- 


viction in  those  who  are  puzzled  between  the 
inward  experience  and  the  outward  history, 
is  another  question.  They  appear  to  have 
caused  uneasiness  and  concern  in  one  sincere 
seeking  mind,  and  as  that  concern  is  express- 
ed in  a  Christian  spirit,  we  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  withhold  the  communication. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  thatnear- 
ly  every  religious  controversy  since  the  Chris- 
tian era  has  arisen  from  the  endeavor  to  make 
the  spiritual  iutuition?,  the  conclusions  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  facts  of  science,  har- 
monize with  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  has  always 
been  an  unn)ixed  evil.  The  controversies 
thus  called  forth  may  appear  to  have  some- 
times retarded  the  progress  of  truth,  but  they 
may  also  have  acted  as  a  barrier  against 
crude  and  premature  conclusions.  It  is 
when  angry  passions  are  enlisted,  and  dis- 
putants forget  the  respect  due  each  other, 
that  discussion  becomes  an  evil.  But  we  re- 
joice with  our  correspondent  "  C  "  that  "  It 
is  the  glory  of  this  age,  that  no  man  can 
claim  the  right  to  impose  his  interpretation 
of  truth  upon  his  brethren.  It  is  now  being^ 
understood  that  men  must  needs  differ,  and 
that  the  expression  of  honest  conviction  upon 
matters  of  interest,  commands  the  respect  of 
intelligent  minds."  It  is  an  encouraging  fact 
that  the  debateable  ground  of  religious  opin- 
ion is,  with  every  succeeding  age,  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller ;  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing disposition  in  the  various  sects,  to 
look  more  at  the  points  in  which  they  unite, 
than  at  those  in  which  they  differ,  and  the 
conviction  is  gradually  growing  that  the  for- 
mer must  be  the  essentials.  When  this  comes 
to  be  fully  recognized,  the  inquiry,  "  What 
think  ye  of  Christ,"  (as  an  historical  charac- 
ter,) will  give  place  to  the  more  important 
one,  "What  is  a  Christ-like  spirit?"  Ac- 
cepting as  a  truth,  that  "  A  measure  and 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  (of  God)  is  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal,"  it  will  be 
found  that  obedience  to  this  manifestation  is 
the  medium  by  which  spiritual  things  are 
known.  That  which  the  speculations  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  researches  of  learn- 
ing lail  to  discover,  is  revealed  by  a  ray  of 
divine  light  to  the  obedient  soul.    This  truth 
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was  fully  taught  by  Jesus.  If  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I 
speak  of  myself"  John  vii  chap.  17  v.  In 
the  language  of  the  pious  and  learned  Cud- 
worth,  quoted  at  the  close  of  H.  W.  R.'s 
communication,  "The  secret  mysteries  of  the 
divine  life,  of  a  new  nature,  of  Christ  form- 
ed within  us,  cannot  be  written  or  spoken, 
language  and  expression  cannot  reach  them, 
neither  can  they  be  ever  fully  understood, 
except  the  soul  itself  be  quickened  from  with- 
in, and  awakened  into  the  life  of  them." 

DIED. 

PIERCE. — At  her  residence  in  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
on  the  3d  of  4th  mo.,  1872,  Mary  Pierce,  widow  of 
Richard  Pierce,  in  the  S5th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  while  a  child,  her 
father,  John  Fallis,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Pennsylviinia,  and  some  years  later,  to  Ohio.  In 
2d  mo.,  1819,  she  was  married  to  Richard  Pierce, 
who  was  a  native  of  Wilmiogton,  Delaware.  Their 
entire  married  life  was  spent  in  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
and  her  husband  passed  away  about  two  years  be- 
fore her.  Being  firmly  established  in  the  Chiistian 
pricciptes  and  practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
she  was  ever  ready  to  vindicate  and  defend  them. 
She  was  an  active,  earnest  Christian,  honoring  her 
profession  by  her  daily  walk,  always  ready  to  ex- 
tend a  kindly  aid  to  those  in  need.  To  the  down- 
Irodden  race  of  our  land  she  was  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector. Her  last  sickness  was  but  of  few  days  du- 
ration, and  attended  with  much  suffering,  though 
she  retained  her  mental  faculties  in  full  strength 
until  the  summons  came.  Her  children,  all  of 
whom  are  living,  were  with  her  during  the  closing 
scene,  and  received  a  dying  mother's  benediction. 
Thus  has  lived  and  passed  from  among  us  ^e,  who 
was  a  blessing  to  her  family,  and  an  ornament  to 
society. 

WALTON.— On  the  8th  of  4th  mo.,  1872,  of  con- 
sumtion,  Mary  S.  Walton,  in  the  21st  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

KINa.  — On  the  5th  day  of  4th  mo.  1872,  Esther 
King,  in  the  60th  year  of  age  ;  a  member  of  Little 
Britain  Monthly  Meeting. 

HEATON  —On  the  afternoon  of  4th  mo.  13th, 
1872,ia  Philadelphia,  Joseph  Heaton. 

TYSON.— On  4th  mo.  29th,  1872.  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Reading,  Pa.,  Dr.  Henry  Tyson,  aged  57 
years  :  a  valued  member  of  Maiden  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting. 

EACHUS.— On  4th  mo.  30th,  1872,  Vanleer  Ea- 
chus,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed  el- 
der of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

THOMAS.— On  the  evenin?  of  5th  mo.  4th,  1872, 
Samuel  Thomas,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Green  Street. 

KNIGHT.— On  4th  mo.  29th,  1872,  Sallie  L., 
daughter  of  Mary  and  the  late  Joseph  P.  Knight  of 
Bucks  County. 

RICHARDSON.— On  4th  day  4th  mo.  17th,  1872, 
Nathaniel  Richardson,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age  ; 
for  many  years  an  elder  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meet- 
icg,  Pa. 


A  friends'  historical  association. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  in  exist- 
ence about  two  centuries,  and  its  history  is 
rich  with  the  lives  and  experiences  of  many 
valiants  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Kighteous- 
ness.  We  have  much  of  this  history  pre-- 
served,  in  the  numerous  journals  and  writings 
of  Friends,  but  considerable  yet  remains  in 
manuscript  form  which,  if  collected  and  prop- 
erly arranged,  would  be  useful  to  survivors 
and  beneficial  to  the  Society  itself. 

Should  not  some  effort  be  made,  ere  it  is  too 
late,  to  rescue  these  writings  and  bring  them 
from  obscurity,  and  to  collect  such  items  (some 
of  which  may  be  traditionary  and  verbal)  re- 
lating to  those  who  have  borne  their  share  in 
the  burdens  of  their  day.  A  Friend  in  this 
city,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, has  suggested  the  propriety  of  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
would  seem  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  in- 
terest among  us,  in  the  subject,  to  favor  the 
proposition. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Friends  should  feel  a  united  con- 
cern, for  it  is  a  common  inheritance,  therefore 
in  the  establishment  of  an  "  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Friends,"  why  could  not  our  differ- 
ences be  laid  aside  and  all  work  harmoniously 
together.  It  is  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Friends  in  this  way,  hoping  there  may  be  a  re- 
sponse warranting  a  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion. J.  M.  T. 

Phila.,  oth  mo.,  1872. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  FIRST- 
DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Philadelphia  First-day  School  Associ- 
ation met  in  Norristown  Meeting-house  4th 
mo.,  20th — 98  delegates  attending.  In  the 
absence  of  the  assistant  clerk,  Anne  Caley 
acted  in  her  place.  Forty-one  reports  were 
received,  including  one  from  West  Grove  Bi- 
ble Class,  organized  9th  mo.  24th,  1871. 

West  Chester  Report  feelingly  spoke  of 
their  loss  in  the  death  of  their  Superintend- 
ent John  H.  Reid. 

Verbal  allusion  was  made  to  the  Concern 
that  this  dear  Friend  had  felt  on  the  subject 
of  war,  and  his  great  desire  during  the  recent 
civil  conflict  that  in  his  business  relations  he 
might  be  preserved  from  giving  support  to> 
this  evil. 

Race  Street  forwarded  a  memoir  of  Anna. 
E.  Jones,  one  of  their  most  interested  schol- 
ars. It  was  proposed  that  it  be  published  m 
Scattered  Seeds. 

West  Philadelphia  School  has  lost  one  of 
its  earnest  workers  and  supporters  by  the 
death  of  J.  Willis  Martin. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  correspond- 
ed with  Friends  of  Byberry,  but  way  does 
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not  open  for  a  conference  there.  Two  of  the 
committee  have  conferred  with  ^Nledford 
Friends,  and  the  preliminary  steps  haveheen 
taken  to  organize  a  school. 

Wilmington  Friends  have  given  attention 
to  the  Southern  Quarter.  A  conference  has 
been  held  among  them,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  fovorable  opening. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read  and  the 
amount  of  the  guarantee  fund,  'S198,  directed 
to  be  paid  to  the  Publication  Committee  to 
meet  the  deficiency  in  the  publication  of 
Scattered  Seeds.  This  little  paper  will  here- 
after be  a  16  page  monthly,  it  being  believed 
the  change  in  form  will  make  it  more  accept- 
able, although  it  adds  to  its  expenses. 

The  new  Executive  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed partly  by  the  Association  and  partly 
by  the  several  schools.  Also  new  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Concord  report  proposed  meeting  on  an- 
other than  Seventh-day,  and  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Moores- 
town.  New  Jersey,  on  Third-day,  8  mo.  18th. 

An  adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  Fifth- 
da>  evening  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  at 
which  the  epistles  to  New  York  and  Genes- 
see  will  be  considered. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  large, 
and  Norristown  Friends  kindly  provided  re- 
freshments, of  which  about  300  partook. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  meeting  viz  : 

Accompanying  the  report  from  West 
Chester  was  a  fitting  and  touching  memorial 
of  our  late  much  loved  and  earnest  helper, 
John  H.  Reid,  the  reading  of  which  spread 
a  feeling  of  deep  solemnity  over  the  meeting. 
But  three  months  before  we  listened  to  a  tri- 
bute of  loved  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  broth- 
er who  stood  among  the  foremost  in  the  cause, 
and  now  another  had  been  summoned  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  "  Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord."  With  the  expression  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  loss  sustained,  not  only  by  the  First- 
day  school,  but  by  the  community,  we  were 
impressively  directed  to  the  Power  that  had 
upheld  and  made  so  beautiful  the  character 
of  him  we  mourned.  *  *  =1=  --p^g 
subject  of  proper  literature  for  the  children, 
which  had  so  dee])ly  impres^sed  the  mind  of 
our  de])arted  friend,  was  alluded  to,  and  the 
desire  expressed  that  those  who  had  this  mat- 
ter in  charge  should  be  actively  interested  in 
extending  the  publication  of  Friends  books, 
as  the  efl^ect  of  injurious  reading  on  the 
youthful  mind  could  scarcely  be  estimated. 

A  memoir  of  Anna  E.  Jones,  a  member  of 
Race  Street  First-day  School  was  read,  and 
the  devoted,  earnest  child,  it  represented, 
called  forth  many  excellent  and  interesting 


remarks,  and  those  present  were  made  to  feel 
that  there  is  much  in  the  life  of  a  good  child 
to  intiuence  the  young,  and  the  First-day 
School,  it  was  thought,  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  to  view  many  beautiful  exam- 
])!es.  The  desire  was  expressed  that  children 
of  all  classes  might  be  gathered  into  our 
First-day  schools,  as  tliere  were  many  outside 
of  our  Society  requiring  a  tender  care,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  attention  of  teachers 
would  be  especially  directed  to  the  boys  and 
youth,  who  in  too  many  cases  are  left  with- 
out moral  or  religious  instruction,  and  upon 
whom  the  nation's  future  must,  in  a  great  ex- 
tent, depend. 

A  Friend  who  had  never  before  attended  a 
meeting  of  an  Association  of  this  character 
impressively  expressed  his  desire  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  work,  believing  that  the 
welfare  of  the  young  depended  upon  proper 
training  ;  that  it  was  a  high  and  important 
duty,  and  that  all  engaged  in  this  labor 
should  be  stimulated  and  see  to  it  that  the 
movement  be  kept  on  the  right  ground,  and 
if  this  was  the  case  he  believed  it  would 
prosper,  and  that  the  Divine  Blessing  would 
rest  upon  it. 

A  sister  feelingly  remarked  that  if  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  in  the  work,  the  teach- 
er will  be  able  to  raise  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  a  love  of  the  Good  Spirit  which 
they  will  in  turn  encourage  in  others ;  this 
was  the  work  of  our  early  Friends,  and,  with 
the  greater  privileges  we  enjoy  we  were  call- 
ed to  abide  in  this  love,  that  will  unite  and 
draw  all  together. 

In  the  silence  that  preceded  the  reading  of 
the  minute  of  adjournment,  we  could  all 
without  doubt  truthfully  acknowledge,  as  was 
expressed  "  that  the  Father  had  been  around 
about  us,  and  that  the  canopy  of  His  love 
had  been  over  us."  Clerks. 

(Opposite  NoighViors.) 
LETTER  FROM  CHINA. 

PKKIN—  \V.\LLS  AND  BUILDINGS — THE  CHINE.-E —TEMPLES 
AND  RELIGION  —  MISSIONARIES. 

After  six  hours  and  a  half  of  hard  travel 
over  thirteen  miles  of  rock  road,  we  reached 
Pekin,  which  is  situated  on  a  level  plain, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  2.;>  miles  long.  The 
great  China  wall  does  not  compare  with  this 
wall  in  size,  but  is  made  glorious  in  its  course 
by  running  over  mountains,  through  the  vales, 
and  spanning  rivers.  The  dirt  used  for  the 
great  wall  around  Pekin  forms  the  moat, 
which  is  sometimes  filled  with  water  in  case 
of  danger;  at  present  it  is  used  as  a  shut. 
Within  this  wall  is  a  cross  wall  of  equal  di- 
mensions which  separates  the  Chinese  city 
from  the  Tartar,  or  city  of  the  Manchus,  who 
are  the  rulers.    Within  this  wall  is  what  is 
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called  the  Prohibited  City,  where  the  emperor 
and  his  retainers  live  and  where  the  imperial 
councils  and  courts  are  held,  and  no  one  but 
officials  of  the  nation  are  admitted.  Pekin 
may  be  called  a  city  of  officials,  where  all  the 
nobility  live  with  their  retainers  and  retinues. 
All  the  officials  and  most  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions live  in  what  is  called  a  "  compound," 
which  is  a  lot  of  ground  inclosed  by  a  wall 
perhaps  12  feet  high,  with  a  large  front  gate, 
which  is  always  attended  by  a  servant;  and 
within  this  wall  as  many  one-story  houses  are 
built  as  the  occupant  needs.  On  arriving  at 
Pekin,  our  first  object  was  to  get  a  resting- 
place  after  our  severe  pounding,  but  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  is  not  a  hotel  in  the 
whole  city  of  Pekin.  And  so  we  sought  out 
the  American  Legation,  and  on  arriving  there 
found  no  one  but  Chinese  servants  at  the  gate. 
They  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
Minister  Low  and  Dr.  Williams,  Secretary  of 
the  Legation,  who  soon  returned  and  wel- 
comed us  to  their  home  in  one  of  these  com- 
pounds, where  we  were  very  hospitably  and 
kindly  entertained  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  Pekin  and  its 
inhabitants?  No  place  is  like  it  in  the  world. 
The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
are  perhaps  100  feet  wide,  the  mud  piled  up 
in  the  centre  for  a  road,  leaving  standing 
water  in  gutters  on  either  side,  no  paving  any- 
where, nothing  but  mud,  filth,  stench,  and  de- 
cay mark  everything.  I  saw  many  houses 
lying  prostrate,  caused  by  the  heavy  rains, 
while  the  materials  were  carried  away  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  Nothing  is  in  order ; 
decay,  decay,  decay,  is  stamped  on  every- 
thing. They  never  repair  until  the  building 
has  become  useless,  and  this  is  as  true  of  their 
palaces,  temples  and  walls,  as  of  their  roads 
and  houses.  Everything  is  done  in  a  primi- 
tive way.  Camels,  horses,  donkeys,  and  men 
carry  heavy  loads  tied  on  to  them  by  ropes. 
Travellers  ride  in  palanquins  perched  on  two 
mules  fastened  by  ropes,  or  ride  in  carts  with- 
out springs,  which  is  most  common,  or  on  a 
donkey  with  a  pad  on  his  back  ;  if  without  a 
pad,  then  they  set  on  the  hips  of  the  donkey. 
Men  and  women  eat  alike,  with  chop-sticks. 
They  eat  very  little  meat.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  people  live  on  cabbage,  soup 
thickened  with  flour  and  corn,  or  millet  cakes. 
They  have  corn  like  New  England  corn  and 
millet  and  sorghum  seed  and  wheat,  all  of 
which  are  raised  here  in  this  latitude  (40°). 
Potatoes  are  also  very  fine,  other  fruits,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen,  are  very  poor.  And  what 
shall  I  say  of  the  people?  The  nobility  are 
evidently  much  opposed  to  foreigners.  They 
consider  themselves  as  stooping  to  hold  inter- 
course with  them.  They  think  China  is  all 
the  world.    Look  at  their  maps.    China  cov- 


ers nearly  all  the  world,  and  other  countries 
are  put  down  in  the  margin  as  mere  suburbs. 
There  seems  to  be  an  aversion  or  hatred  to 
foreigners  pervading  all  classes.  While  we 
were  passing  along  the  street  a  Chinese  lady 
said  :  "  There  go  those  foreign  devils,"  as 
they  call  all  foreigners.  They  are  extremely 
ignorant  and  self-willed  ;  although  as  servants 
are  very  kind  and  obliging.  They  seem  very 
industrious.  Common  labor  is  very  cheap — 
5  to  8  cents  a  day,  mechanics,  20  cents  a  day. 
Of  course  poverty  stamps  the  condition  of 
three-quarters  of  the  populace  in  cities.  In 
the  country  property  seems  more  evenly  di- 
vided. One  of  the  scarcest  and  dearest  arti- 
cles here  is  fuel.  Wood  or  coal  is  not  to  be 
had  in  any  quantity,  therefore  the  sorghum 
and  corn  and  millet  stalks  are  cut  off,  bound 
in  bundles,  and  kept  for  fuel.  The  poorer 
people  in  the  country  go  into  the  fields  and 
pull  up  the  sorghum  roots,  shake  out  the  dirt, 
and  dry  them  for  lire-wood.  One  of  the  most 
cruel,  inhuman  and  painful  fashions  we  see 
is  the  cramping  the  feet  of  the  Chinese  women 
into  a  space  about  two  inches  wide  at  the 
heel  and  running  to  a  point  at  the  toe  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  long.  They 
walk  as  though  they  were  going  on  stilts,  and 
sometimes  have  to  use  a  staff  or  have  some 
one  to  lead  them.  They  are  not  expected  to 
do  much  work  or  appear  in  public.  Indeed, 
they  could  not  if  they  would.  They  dress 
their  hair  very  tastily  and  wear  flowers. 
Young  girls  paint  their' faces  with  vermillion. 
All  dress  in  cotton  or  silk,  generally  colored 
blue.  Men  wear  stuffed  overcoats,  sleeves  a 
foot  longer  than  the  arm.  All  wear  their 
hair  braided  and  reaching  down  below  the 
hips,  with  their  front  hair  shaved  off  to  the 
top  of  the  head.  They  wear  no  hats,  neither 
do  ladies  wear  bonnets.  Many  men  go  bare- 
foot from  necessity,  and  are  nearly  naked 
when  hard  at  work.  They  seem  very  strong, 
even  without  the  use  of  meat,  and  as  low  as 
is  their  condition  in  general,  they  appear  hap- 
py and  contented  with  their  lot.  Their  re- 
ligion seems  to  be  a  reverence  for  sages  and 
their  commands. 

The  Buddhist  religion  is  the  national  re- 
ligion. Once  a  year  the  emperor  (who  is  con- 
sidered the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth)  goes 
to  the  Temple  of  Heaven  to  offer  prayers ^for 
the  people,  and  fasts  three  days.  In  the  Con- 
fucian Temple  prayers  are  offered  at  the  full 
and  new  moons,  and  daily  a  chorus  of  music 
is  offered  in  commemoration  of  the  Sage  by 
priests.  The  music,  however,  is  of  the  most 
primitive  kind— drums,  gongs,  and  pipes. 
The  tones  not  extending  up  or  down  more 
than  five  notes,  and  all  of  an  unearthly  sound. 
In  the  Lama  Temple  is  an  immense  image  of 
Buddha,  composed  of  wood  and  clay.    It  has 
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a  beautiful  smoothed  bronzed  surface,  and 
is  decorated  with  a  crown  and  two  immense 
lotus  flowers  with  their  roots.  The  whole  is 
painted  in  gorgeous  colors.  These  three  tem- 
ples exhibit  the  perfection  of  Chinese  archi- 
tecture, but  like  everything  else  are  out  of 
repair.  They  have  no  Sabbath,  but  about 
one  hundred  holy  days  in  the  year,  which  are 
given  to  prayer  in  the  temples,  feasting,  pay- 
ing tithes,  etc.  Among  such  a  peo[)le  our 
missionaries  come  tu  lahor  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  There  are  twenty  here,  I  think, 
representing  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  denominations.  The  mos-t 
beautiful  feature  here  is  the  harmony  exist- 
ing among  these  different  sects  for  a  union  of 
work.  They  labor  together  for  one  great  end 
and  purpose — the  evangelization  of  this  peo- 
ple. 

They  tell  me  some  of  them  have  been  here 
for  ten  years,  and  others  for  a  life-time.  They 
have  gained  about  two  hundred  converts. 
They  have  several  schools  for  girls  and  one 
for  boys,  and  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with 
the  prejudices  against  them.  The  natives  are 
only  reached  by  kindness,  and  these  general- 
ly of  the  lower  and  poorer  classes,  after  hav- 
ing learned  the  language  so  they  can  talk 
with  them,  so  as  to  overcome  their  preju- 
dices. 

I  have  not  seen  a  held  which  looks  to  me 
so  discouraging.  There  is  so  much  ignorance 
and  superstition  among  all  classes,  and  such 
hatred  against  foreigners.  I  was  glad  to  see 
however,  the  hopefulness  of  these  patient, 
devoted  laborers  for  Christ  and  His  Gospel. 

Dr.  Williams,  who  went  with  us  and  showed 
us  about  Pekiu,  is  an  encyclopedia  and  dic- 
tionary, and  from  him  we  get  many  of  our 
impressions.  In  travelling  along  one  of  the 
prominent  streets,  in  which  lived  many  of 
the  officials,  we  were  struck  with  the  charac- 
ters on  the  gates  and  walls.  We  asked  Dr. 
Williams  to  interpret  them  to  us,  and  we 
learned  something  (;f  iheir  ideas  by  this:  1st, 
over  the  gateway  was  the  name  of  the  offi- 
cial ;  2d,  just  inside  of  the  gate  in  conspicu- 
ous characters  on  a  bare  wall,  was  the  num- 
ber of  offices  he  had  filled  ;  then,  8d,  came 
various  mottoes  posted  on  the  walls  of  the 
compound  like  this:  Do  well,  and  you 
shall  be  happy."  "  May  your  happiness  be 
like  the  deluge,  and  your  profits  bubble  up." 
"  May  the  gods  give  you  peace."  "  Remem- 
ber the  three  fears:  1st.  The  Emperor.  2d. 
The  power  of  the  gods.  Ikl.  Doing  wrong." 
"  Forget  not  the  five  cardinal  virtues:  1st. 
To  live  virtuously.  2d.  To  do  right,  .jd.  To 
be  courteous.  41  h.  To  govern  wisely.  5th. 
To  obey  the  conscience."  I  said,  Here  cer- 
tainly is  the  doctrine  of  good  works,  if  not  of 
faith.  George  Partridge. 


THE  TOUR  OF  AGASSIZ— HIS  LATE  GLACIAL 

DISCOVERY.  J 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Prof.  Agassiz  j, 
is  highly  novel  and  interesting,  as  confirraa-  ] 
tory  of  his  important  glacial  theory.    Lord  ) 
Bacon  long  ago  remarked  that  the  great  conti-  j 
nents  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  bore  a  singu-  ^ 
lar  resemblance  to  one  another  in  the  pyramid  '  ( 
alform  of  their  terminal  points  in  the  great  p 
Southern  Ocean.    Each  of  the  three  promon-  j 
tories,  at  Cape  Horn,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  ( 
Hope  and  at  Tasmania,  on  the  south-eastern  ] 
coast  of  Australia,  appears  to  have  been  piled  i 
up  in  the  front  of  a  vast  mass  of  advancing  j 
water  and  ice  moving  from  the  South  Pole ;  j 
and  each  of  them  also  appears  to  have  been  „ 
partly  demolished  by  the  over-sweeping  ice-  I 
wave.    These  singular  lacts,  which  have  led  [ 
many  eminent  geijgraphers  and  geologists  to  ] 
the  conclusion  that  a  terrible  glacial  deluge  j 
once  washed  over  the  Southern  continents,  . 
crumbling  them  up,  separating  them  into  dif- 
ferent parts,  strewing  their  debris  over  our  I 
hemisphere,  and  forming  the  long  slopes  which  !  e 
incline  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  seem  to  } 
acquire  new  significance  in  the  light  of  Agas-  1 1 
siz's  discovery  of  similar  ones  in  the  neighbor-  s 
hood  of  Montevideo,  South  America.    It  is,  a 
certainly,  to  say  the  least,  a  beautiful  con-  o 
ception  of  science  to  divest  these  mighty  and  c 
ancient  phenomena  of  their  supposed  pur-  d 
poseless  action,  by  showing  that  they  have  ( 
carved  and  sculptured  the  globe  for  the  pro-  i 
duction  of  our  river  beds  and  ocean-current 
channels,  and  served  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
prepare  it  for  the  abode  of  man.     But  the 
facts  which  geology  can  now  adduce  remove 
this  conclusion  from  and  far  beyond  the  field 
of  speculation.    The  valley  of  the  Aar,  in 
Switzerland,  is  a  good   illustration  of  this 
wonderful  glaciating  process.    After  quitting 
the  ice  of  the  glacier  and  going  down  the  val- 
ley to  the  Grirasel,  every  traveller  has  n(>- 
ticed  the  rocks  cropping  out  from  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  rounded  like  hogs'  backs — the 
roches  moutontiies  of  Agassiz — or  fluted,  fur- 
rowed, and  scarred  by  the  pebbles  which  the 
glacier  held  as  fine  emery  on  its  lower  sur- 
face, and  with  which  it  has  ground  and  pol- 
ished the  rocks  to  a  vitreous  smoothness.  The 
glacial  phenomena  now  discovered  by  Agas- 
siz are  on  the  cone-shaped  hill  or  "  mount," 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Montevideo,  and  are  the  most  northern  errat- 
ics yet  found  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  hill  is  in 
latitude  thirty-four  degrees  fifty-three  min- 
utes south  and  longitude  fifty-six  degrees 
fourteen  minutes  west,  and  the  mount  rises 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  above  the 
sea  level.    It  consists  of  blue  and  greenish 
gray  adamantine  silicious  clay  slates  standing 
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vertically  on  edge,  tending  in  an  east-south- 
east and  west-northwest  direction,  and  ex- 
hibit, says  the  Professor,  "all  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  roches  moidonnes  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,"  proving  that  the 
Mount  of  Montevideo  is  hill-shaped  by  glacial 
action.  He  infers  that  there  are  true  erratics 
due  to  "cosmic  phenomena  connected  with 
the  climate  of  the  globe,  and  in  no  way  de- 
pending upon  local  cataclysms."  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  long  discussed  ani  in- 
teresting problem  of  geology  will  be  further 
luminated  by  the  labors  of  Captain  Hall  in 
his  present  North  Polar  expedition,  as  the 
instructions  to  that  brave  explorer  were  to 
ascertain  the  trend  and  bearing  of  all  the 
glacial  scratches  observed  upon  the  denudat- 
ed  rocks  of  the  North  wherever  he  might  land 
upon  its  mysterious  shores.  The  time  is  doubt- 
less near  when  these  discoveries  will  crystal- 
lize into  something  practical  and  utilitarian. 
— Herald. 

"Like  most  garments,  like  most  carpets, 
everything  in  life  has  a  right  side  and  a 
wrong  side.  You  can  take  any  joy,  and  by 
turning  it  around,  find  troubles  on  the  other 
side ;  or  you  may  take  the  greatest  trouble, 
and  by  turning  it  around  tiud  joys  on  the 
other  side.  The  gloomiest  mountain  never 
casts  a  shadow  on  both  sides  at  once,  nor 
does  the  greatest  of  life's  calamities." — From 
Good  Cheer. 

"  TO-DAY." 

To  day  is  come.    See  !  grandly  up 

The  red  light  breaks  in  eastern  skies, 
To-day  is  ours — to-morrow,  still 

A  pearl  within  Grod's  keepiaglies. 
Not  hy  the  dozen  or  the  score 

God  gives  Hib  days,  but  one  by  one, 
That  our  weak  souls  may  never  have 

More  work  than  may  be  justly  done. 

One  after  one  to  us  He  gives 

His  days,  like  jewels  in  the  rough, 
That  we  may  bring  their  beauty  out, 

And  make  them  shine.    It  is  enough 
For  any  life.    And  yet,  alas  ! 

How  seldom  do  we  ever  see 
The  duty  lying  'neath  our  hands 

That  pleads  with  us  all  silently. 

A  few  are  workers.    They  in  faith 

Receive  the  time  as  it  is  given. 
And  in  their  patient  loving  hands, 

Each  day  b-comes  a  step  toward  heaven  ; 
Their  tears  are  shed  to  clean  the  dross, 

Their  hearts'  desires  are  cast  afar, 
They  bring  the  gem  in  b.^auty  forth, 

And  malie  it  sparkle  like  a  star. 

Ah  !  could  we  feel  the  weight  of  now, 
We  should  not  wait  with  longing  eyes, 

And  hope  to  do  some  noble  work 
On  morrows  that  may  never  rise. 

Then  help  us.  Lord,  to  know  the  way, 
To  baar  the  toil,  to  meet  the  strife — 


To  thread  each  day  a  flawless  gem 
Upon  each  silver  cord  of  life. 

—  Christian  Union. 


From  the  ladependent. 
FORETASTE. 
BV  LUCY  LA.KCOM. 

How  do  I  know  that  after  this 

Another  life  there  is  ? 
Another  life  ?    There  is  but  one, 

lu  mystery  begun. 
Continued  in  a  miracle,  God's  breath, 
The  iivicg  soul,  spells  not  the  name  of  death. 

How  know  I  that  I  am  alive  ? 

So  only  as  1  thrive 
On  truth,  whose  sweetness  keeps  the  soul 

Vigorous  and  pure  and  whole: 
Heaven's  health  within  is  immortality  ; 
The  life  that  is  and  evermore  shall  be. 

To  grasp  the  Hereafter  is  not  mine  ; 

And  yet  a  voice  divine 
Hath,  page  by  page,  interpreted 

Time's  bjok,  while  I  have  read. 
And,  as  my  heart  in  wisdom  shall  unfold, 
Secrets  of  unseen  heavens  shall  I  be  told. 

To  Thy  Beyond  no  fears  I  give : 

Because  thou  livest  I  live. 
Unsleeping  Friend  !  why  should  I  wake 

Unworthy  thought  to  take 
For  any  strange  to-morrow  ?    In  Thy  hand 
Days  and  eternities  like  flowers  expand, 

Odors  from  blossoming  worlds  unknown 

Across  my  path  are  blown. 
Thy  robes  trail  hither  myrrh  and  spice 

From  furthest  paradise ; 
I  walk  througli  Thy  fair  universe  with  Thee, 
And  sun  me  in  Thine  immortality. 


Never  did  any  soul  do  good  but  it  came 
readier  to  do  the  same  again  with  more  en- 
joyment. Never  was  love,  or  gratitude,  or 
bounty  practiced  but  with  increasing  joy, 
which  made  the  practicer  still  more  in  love 
with  the  fair  act. — Shaftesbury. 


THE  earthquakes  OF  HISTORY. 

It  is  estimated  by  geologists  that  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe 
has  been  subjected  to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  earthquake  shocks.  The  most  disastrous 
one  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  the  third 
destruction  of  the  City  of  Antioch,  from  this 
cause  in  526  A.  D.  According  to  the  great 
historian,  Gibbon,  250,000  persons  perished  at 
this  time,  as  thousands  of  strangers  increased 
the  population  of  the  city,  thronging  to  the 
festival  of  the  Ascension,  which  occurred  at 
the  time.  The  earthquake  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions which  buried  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  are  too  familiar  to  require  allu- 
sion. Of  the  most  disastrous  of  modern  catas- 
trophes of  this  sort  have  been  those  of  Lisbon, 
in  1755,  and  of  New  Madrid,  in  Missouri,  in 
1811.    The  former  commenced  on  November 
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1.  A  loud  rumbling  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  a  fearful  shock,  which  demolish- 
ed the  principal  buihiings  of  the  city,  and  in 
the  short  time  of  six  minutes  it  is  estimated 
that  GO, 000  persons  were  killed.  The  tide  ©n 
the  sea-coast  ran  out  rajiidly,  leaving  the  bar 
perfectly  dry,  and  as  rapidly  an  enormous 
wave  30  feet  in  height  rushed  in  again,  sweep- 
ing everything  before  it.  The  mountains  in 
the  neighborhood  were  shaken  violently,  deep 
fissures  rent  in  the  valleys,  crags  toppled  over, 
and  rocks  were  hurled  into  the  abysses,  bear- 
ing everything  with  them.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple rushed  for  safety  to  the  marble  quay, 
which  had  just  been  constructed  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  when  suddenly  it  sank,  carry- 
ing its  load  with  it,  and  over  the  spot  the  water 
stood  600  feet  deep.  All  the  shipping  of  the 
harbor  was  sunk  instantly,  and  hardly  a  ves- 
tige of  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  famed 
capital  remained.  The  most  important  of  the 
earthquakes  which  have  ever  occurred  in  this 
country,  of  which  we  have  any  record  was 
that  of  ]S"ew  Madrid,  Mo.  Over  300  miles  of 
country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  that 
of  the  St.  Francis  rose  and  sank  in  undula- 
tions, lakes  and  fissures  being  alternately 
formed  and  filled  up.  These  shocks  were  both 
perpendicular  and  horizontal,  the  latter  being 
by  far  the  more  disastrous  in  their  effects. 
The  incessant  quakings  were  kept  up  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
was  enormous.  The  City  of  Caracas,  in  Vene- 
zuela, was  overwhelmed  in  1812,  and  12,000 
citizens  buried  in  its  ruins.  All  the  Central 
and  South  American  volcanic  regions  have 
frequently  of  late  years  been  subjected  to 
these  shocks,  and  cities  destroyed  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  lost.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  they 
are  common  occurrences,  and  their  conse- 
quences often  appalling. — Evening  Bulletin. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  ASSOCIATES. 

"Keep  good  company,"  says  an  old  au- 
thor, "  and  you  shall  be  one  of  them."  This 
is  better  than  the  proverb,  "  A  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps."  The  proverb  is 
superficial.  A  pretender  may  foist  himself 
upon  respectable  society  for  the  reputation 
it  gives  him,  and  for  the  facility  which  such 
reputation  confers  for  carrying  out  purposes 
anything  but  good.  But  the  young  man  who 
seeks  good  associations,  and  makes  himself 
worthy  of  tlie  society  he  seeks,  is  not  merely 
apparently,  but  inherently  and  actually  bet- 
ter. He  is  one  of  the  "  good  company  "  with 
whom  he  is  found. 

Experience  is  said  to  give  people  the  fac- 
ulty of  discerning  how  to  choose  friends.  Un- 
fortunately for  this  theory,  however,  just 
when  a  young  man  most  needs  the  stay  and 
influence  of  a  good  example,  he  is  least  ex- 
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perienced.  On  the  other  hand,  and  fortu- 
nately for  the  young,  intuition  and  a  correct 
moral  sense  are  usually  better  guides  to  the 
choice  of  companions  and  friends  than  experi- 
ence. For  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the 
world  is  too  often  a  temptation  to  try  the  ex- 
periment how  far  aside  one  may  venture  and 
still  recover,  and  to  what  extent  agreeable 
but  dangerous  as8f)ciates  may  be  used  as  the 
means  of  amusement  or  pleasure.  Charity  is 
one  thing.  Toleration  of  vice  or  folly  is 
another  and  a  far  different  sentiment.  The 
worst  faults  into  which  young  people  lapse 
are  the  effects  of  tolerance  of  what  they  know 
is  wrong.  The  plausible  reasoning  of  agree- 
able people  apt  at  making  the  wrong  appear 
pleasant,  is  the  first  int:oduction  of  the  young 
to  folly  and  loose  morality.  It  is  not  that 
those  of  loose  morals  and  manners  set  out 
with  a  desire  to  corrupt  others.  They  com- 
monly aim  to  do  no  such  thing,  but  are  merely 
vindicating  or  excusing  themselves;  and  so 
far  as  they  succeed  in  this,  they  make  their 
judges  like  themselves,  by  effacing  the  distinct 
line  between  right  and  wrong. 

The  best  experience,  and  that  which  only 
merits  the  praise  with  which  "experience" 
is  mentioned,  is  found  in  a  consistent  resist- 
ance of  temptation,  imparting  to  him  who  has 
it  strength  of  moral  character.  A  man  need 
not  commit  a  murder  in  order  to  have  a  hor- 
ror of  murder.  He  has  less  aversion  to  blood 
after  than  before  he  has  lost  his  innocence. 
So  it  is  of  other  lesser  crimes,  and  so  of  veni- 
al faults.  It  need  not  be  expected  of  young 
people  that  they  should  set  out  in  life  as  ag- 
gressive moral  reformers,  declaimers  and  cen- 
sors. They  are  not  required  to  declare  their 
opinion,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  their 
fellows.  By  silent  observation,  and  by  fol- 
lowing their  instincts  in  favor  of  good  and  in 
avoidance  of  evil,  they  can  both  protect  them- 
selves and  influence  others.  The  power  of 
silent  example,  especially  in  the  young,  is 
much  greater  than  the  best  efforts  of  ready 
speech  from  juvenile  lips.  After  the  more 
important  considerations  of  the  right  and 
wrong  in  morals  comes  the  lesser,  but  still  im- 
portant matter  of  deportment.  A  good  de- 
portment— modest,  but  not  bashful, — self-re- 
liant, but  not  ubtrusive, — is  one  of  the  things 
which  are  not  intuitive,  and  can  be  acquired 
only  by  intercourse  with  "  good  company." 
We  are  not  speaking  now  of  form  and  eti- 
quette, which  are  a  mere  varnish,  in  fashion 
to-day  and  out  of  fashion  to-morrow.  These 
trifles  "  good  company"  can  afford  to  rise 
above.  While  among  sensible  people  mere 
changing  fashions  are  not  despised  or  neglect- 
ed, it  is  among  those  who  are  the  exact  op- 
posite of  wise  that  they  are  most  insisted  upon. 
There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  mere  pretender 
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to  politeness  than  the  elevation  of  small  points 
of  etiquette  to  importance.  True  politeness 
originates  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  giving  of 
pain,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  of  other 
people  ;  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  and  even 
to  prevent  their  consciousness  of  any  little 
solecism  insociet}''  fashions  of  which  they  may 
have  been  guilty.  True  politeness  is  com- 
mon to  all  conditions,  rich  and  poor,  and  is 
founded  on  principle.  Mere  etiquette  is  a 
masquerade  ;  especially  affected  and  studied 
in  its  minute  canons  by  those  who  have  a  part 
to  play,  and  possibly  something  to  conceal. — 
Public  Ledger. 

Do  not  that  which  you  blame  in  another. 
Do  not  that  to  another  which  you  would  not 
another  should  do  to  you.  But  above  all,  do 
not  that  in  God's  sigrht  you  would  not  have 
Him  see  you  do. —  Wm.  Penn. 

PATIENCE  WITH  CHILDREN. 

We  sometimes  call  children  "  little  angels," 
and  we  are  right  from  one  point  of  view. 
Their  confiding  affection,  their  brightness  and 
beauty,  the  light  gladness  they  bring  with 
them — all  steal  into  our  hearts  like  influences 
from  a  better  world.  If  one  of  our  little  ones 
is  called  to  pass  from  our  sight  into  that  un- 
seen land  beyond  the  river,  it  seems  as  if 
something  of  heaven  had  gone  from  us.  And 
yet,  in  another  aspect  of  the  case,  these  chil- 
dren are  very  far  from  being  angels  ;  they 
are  ratlier  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  They  are 
essentially  human.  They  are  faulty,  just  as 
we  are.  They  will  put  to  proof  all  one's 
philosophy,  all  one's  firmness,  all  one's  kind- 
ness. They  will  be  perverse,  wayward,  almost 
uncontrollable.  Bringing  great  joy  with  them, 
they  will  yet  cause  sorrow,  care,  a  burden  of 
anxiety.  Using  as  you  may  the  wisest  meth- 
ods, it  will  yet  be  found  that  they  do  not  be- 
come at  once  what  you  expect.  You  may  in- 
deed be  tempted  to  think  that  you  are  ac- 
complishing nothing  at  all. 

We  oftentimes  expect  far  too  much  of  our 
children.  We  forget  how  untrained,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  all  their  faculties  must 
be.  We  grow  impatient,  because  the  boy 
fails,  for  instance,  to  apply  himself  to  study 
as  he  ought,  forgetting  that  our  very  process 
of  education  is  largely  this — the  training  of 
the  mind  to  habits  of  application.  In  short, 
we  want  our  children  perfect  at  once,  forget- 
ting how  imperfect  we  ourselves  are.  We 
shrink  from  putting  forth  that  constant,  un- 
wearied effort  from  day  to  day  that  alone  can 
secure  the  desired  end.  And  then,  because 
one  effort  or  two,  one  admonition  or  one  reit- 
erated, fails  to  attain  the  result,  oh !  how  im- 
patient we  are  !  From  that  one  effort,  as  the 
result  of  that  one  admonition,  our  child  ought 


to  spring  up  into  perfection  of  character,  as 
Pallas  sprang  full-armed  from  the  brain  of 
Jove.  But  this  is  simple  injustice.  We  can- 
not make  ourselves  perfect  with  one  endeavor. 
How  can  we,  with  reason,  expect  any  such 
thing  in  our  children  ? — Our  Monthly. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHEE ,  ETC. 
FOURTH  MONTH. 

1871.  1872. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 


Mean    temperature  of  4th 

rao.,  per  Penna.  Hospital.  58.15  deg. 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month   85.50 

Lowest  do.         do.         do.  38.00 
Rain  during  the  mouth,  do.    1.82  in. 
Deaths  during  the  month, 

being  five  current  weeks 

for  1871  and  four  for  1872.'  1365 


1871. 


10  dayi 
2  " 

1  " 
1 

16  ♦* 

30  " 


1872. 


54.31  deg. 

85.00  " 
33.00  " 
2.50  in. 


1680 

50.31  deg. 
58.15 
44.00  " 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  4th 
month  for  the  -pa.steighti/  three  years... 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  (1871)  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1794  and  1798   

comparison  of  rain. 

1871.  1872. 

First  month   3  46  inch    1.26  inch 

Second  month   3.08    "       1.18  " 

Third  month  5.81    "       3.37  " 

Fourth  month   1.82    "  2.50 

Totals  14  17    "      8.31  " 

The  temperature  of  the  month  just  closed  was 
just  four  degrees  above  the  average  for  the  past 
eighty-three  years,  though  about  the  same  below 
that  of  last  year,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  con- 
stituted the  highest  average  ever  reached  during 
that  long  period.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  weath- 
er has  been  only  one  strictly  cloudy  day  during  the 
month,  except  when  it  stormed. 

The  quantity  of  rain  this  year  thus  far,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  far  behind  that  of  last  year.  Of  this  fact 
farmers  have  abundant  proof.  In  some  sections  it 
is  feared  the  wheat  crop  will  be  short,  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Our  own  diary  shows  the  following  contrasts : 
"  4th  mo.  15— Very  cold.    Iceicles  out  of  town 
one  and  a  half  inches  long." 

"4th  mo.  Ijp — Still  quite  cold.  Ice  in  the  mea- 
dows near  the  *  neck'  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick." 

"4th  mo.  23 — Frost  early  this  morning." 

"4th  mo.  26— Great  contrast — very  hot,  in  some 
localities  87  and  88  degrees  !" 

From  a  paper  of  the  16th  we  clipped  the  following, 
which  would  seem  almost  incredible,  had  not  some 
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of  us  a  recollection  of  the  like  occurreuces  haviug 
trauspired  in  the  "burnt  district,"  near  Front  and 
Viue  iSts.,  a  number  of  jears  ainoe  :  At  Chicago, 
yesterday,  some  n  alt  in  the  ruins  of  a  malt  house 
in  the  burned  district  burst  into  flames  on  being  dis- 
turbed and  exposed  to  the  air.  J.  M.  E. 
Phi/df/a.,  nth  mo.  l3t,  1872 
— -  ' — 

GENEUAL  FIHST  DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

Executive  Committee  m^ets  this  evening  at  7] 
o'clock,  in  Monthly  Meeting  Room,  Race  Street. 

Edwin  Craft,  Clerk. 


INDIAN   AID  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Indian  Aid  Associ- 
ations, of  Philadelphia  Yt-arly  Meeting,  will  report 
to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  4th  dav  evening,  15th 
inst. ,  at  8  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Meeting  house. 

Samuel  M.  Janney  and  Barclay  White  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present. 

All  Friends  interested  in  the  subject  are  invited 
to  attend. 

Wm.  Canbt  Biddle,  Sec' I/. 

friends'  publication  association. 
Annual  Meeting  on  21  day  evening  next,  13th  in- 
stant, at  8  o'clock,  in  the  East  Sjhool   room,  first 
floor,  central  building,  Race  Street  Meeting-house. 
All  interested  are  invited. 

Thos.  Garkioces,  Clerk. 

children's  Meeting. 

The  united  meeting  of  the  First  day  Schools  in 
this  city  and  those  convenij-ut  thereto  will  be  held 
at  3)  o'clOb'k,  on  1st  day  afternoon  12th  instant, 
in  the  North  end  of  Race  Street  Meeting  House. 
All  interested  are  invited. 

The  several  schools  and  delegations  will  meet  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  South  meetiiig  room.  It  is  desir- 
able that  as  many  schools  be  represented  as  can  con- 
veniently. Sarah  R.  Walter,  Sechj. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST  DAY  fCIIOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  session  will  be  held  at  Race  Street 
■on  5th  day  evening,  16th  instant,  at  S  o'clock. 
Part  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  methods  and  suggestions  as  to  conducting 
First-day  schools.  .Joseph  M.  Tkuman,  Jr., 

Km  MA  Worrell, 

Clerks. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
First  day  School  Association  will  meet  on  3d  day 
evening,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room 
at  Race  Street.      Deborah  Comly,  Clerk.pro  tern. 


I  T  Jji  M  S  . 


The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  has  ceased.  Na- 
ples has  not  seriously  suffered,  although  there  have 
been  frequent  shocks  of  earthquake  and  showers  of 
ashes  from  the  volcano,  which  latter  fell  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches  in  the  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  several  villages,  who  fled  at 
the  approach  of  the  lava,  have  returned  to  their 
homes. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
occurred  A.D.  79,  at  which  time  Pompsii  und  Her- 
culaneum  were  destroyed.  The  discharge  from  the 
mountain  on  this  occasion  was  scoriie  and  ashes 
alone,  and  during  the  occasional  eruptions  which 
succeeded  these  were  the  only  volcanic  products 


until  1066,  when  the  first  flow  of  lava  occurred. 
Between  the  years  13fM)  and  1631, — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  one  in  1500 — no  eruption  took  place, 
Mount  Etna  being  throughout  this  period  unusually 
active,  thus  giving  vent  to  the  vapors  and  Uvathat 
would  otherwise  have  found  exit  through  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius.  The  eruption  of  1631  was  accompa- 
nied with  seething  waves  of  lava,  which  surged  over 
the  villages  at  the  basp  of  the  mount,  and  at  the 
same  tiin  ^  torrents  of  boiling  water  were  sent  forth 
carrying  death  on  every  side.  The  next  extensive 
eruption  occurred  in  177^^.  It  is  described  as  bj'ing 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  awfully  magnificent  on 
record. 

In  .Tune,  1794,  an  eruption  occurred  that  totally 
destroyed  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  (the  same 
that  is  now,  after  having  been  rebuilt  on  its  old 
site,  threatened  with  a  similar  fate  )  I'or  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Vesuvius  remained 
quiescent,  bursting  cut  again  in  1822,  when  an 
eruption  occurred,  the  force  of  which  broke  up  the 
whole  top  of  the  mountain,  where  an  el  iptical 
chasm  was  formed  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  (supposed  to  be,  at  least)  2,000  feet  in  depth. 
All  was  quiet  ygain  until  If^SS,  when  the  floods  of 
lava  totally  destroyed  the  village  of  Cercolo,  and 
eleven  cones  were  producer!,  from  all  of  which  the 
fiery  flood  burst  foith  and  rushed  forward  over  the 
doomed  town  with  resistless  fury.  As  in  17^'4, 
when  Torre  del  Greco  was  destroyed,  the  loss  of 
life  was  very  large.  An  eruption  occurred  in  18;)8, 
another  in  1859,  and  one  of  great  violence  in  1861. 
A  great  gulf  opened  in  the  ground  above  Torre  del 
Greco,  about  a  quarter-way  up  the  mountain,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  others,  from  all  of  which  pro- 
ceeded terrific  explosions  and  jets  of  flime.  Very 
nearly  all  of  the  houses  in  Torre  del  Greco  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  town  was  almost  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants.  The  convulsions  continued  for  sever- 
al days,  and  even  up  to  the  1st  of  Jainaary,  1862, 
the  tremblings  of  the  earth  had  not  ceased,  and  ex- 
halations of  gas  in  the  streets  of  the  ruined  town 
and  near  the  sea  were  so  strong  as  to  be  nearly  in- 
sufferable. Since  1862  the  volcano  has  been  inac- 
tive, and  deluded  by  its  deceitful  calm  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  Torre  del  Greco  have  returned  to  their  old 
home  only  again  to  be  driven  forth  by  the  rushing 
tide  of  the  fiery  sea. —  The  Press. 

The  beautiful  aurora  which  was  visible  in  New 
York  and  its  viciuity  on  Sec jud  month  4th  extended, 
as  now  appears,  almost  half  way  round  the  globe 
(160  degrees  of  longitude.)  A  writer  in  Nature, 
from  the  island  of  Mauritius,  desciibe.-  this  fire  ap- 
pearance. He  Says:  "  Curious  to  know  whereabout 
the  supposed  fire  was,  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  that  part 
of  the  heavens.  Presently  similar  patches  of  light 
broke  out  on  either  side  of  the  first,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  I  could  s<'e,  on  the  assumption  made,  that 
there  must  be  several  fires  blazing  away  over  a  wide 
range,  for  the  sky  was  lit  up  with  a  peculiar  dark 
red  light,  over  an  extent  of  at  least  70'-'  of  the  hori- 
zon." This  writer,  haviug  scientific  skill,  has  re- 
corded some  interesting  observations  upon  the  de- 
clination of  the  magnetic  nee-lle  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  display.  The  Collef/e  Conr  nit  reports 
that  it  was  seen  "by  Piazzi  Smith,  at  Edinburgh 
(Lat-  5  6=*  North),  by  the  telegraph  operators  at 
Aden  (12°  North),  and  even  by  Mildrum  at  Mauri- 
tins  (Lat.  2U^  S.)  It  was  observed  from  Bombay 
(Long.  73°E.)  to  Nashville  (Long.  87°  W.)  Accounts 
of  it  fill  the  scientific  journals  ;  accounts  from  Rus- 
sia, from  India,  from  E^ypt  and  Algeria,  from  Con- 
stantinople and  Rome,  from  numerous  localities  iu 
France,  England  and  America." — Ex.  paper. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
QUAKERISM  AND  CULTURE. 
A  LECTURE  BY  S.   C,  COLLINS,   M.  A. 
(Continued  from  page  134.) 

Looking  back  impartially  over  the  long 
line  of  mystical  religions,  we  shall  not  blush 
for  Quakerism.  It  is  $imong  the  most  digni- 
fied and  the  manliest  of  them.  It  has  never 
diverted  itself  with  ecclesiastical  hubbub  and 
pantomime.  It  has  not  wooed  the  wcfrld,  as  if 
its  life  depended  upon  the  number  of  its 
proselytes  neither  has  it  protested  that  it  did 
iiot  belong  here.  And  )et  there  are  those 
who  will  tell  you  that  it  has  always  seemed 
somewhat  a  stranger,  that  its  existence  has 
worn  the  aspect  of  a  conflict,  girt  all  around 
by  duty.  They  will  say  to  you  that  while 
Fox  thought  a  silk  surplice  no  better  than  a 
leathern  doublet  to  pray  in,  there  have  been 
those  since  who  have  seemed  to  believe  that 
God  was  noticing  the  livery  of  his  servants. 
They  will  tell  you  there  have  been,  in  the 
past,  some  generations  who  were  mainly 
copies  and  quotations  ;  and  who,  instead  of 
suiting  their  quotations  to  prevailing  opinions, 
have  always  adapted  their  opinions  to  their 
quotations.  And  when  we  seek  the  explana- 
tion, of  this,  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  mysticism 
upon  which  our  faith  is  founded  ;  we  cannot 
count  it  a  result  of  the  spiritual  independence 
of  which  we  are  proud ;  we  shall  detect 
its  basis  in  the  old,  the  ever  reappearing 
conviction  that  there  is  merit  in  physical 


suffering.  It  may  be  that  men  have  thought 
that  co-ordinate  development  is  impossible, 
and  that  spiritual  exaltation  is  only  attaina- 
ble through  bodily  contrition.  It  may  be 
they  have  believed  that  matter  is  so  corrupt, 
that  it  merits  the  contempt  of  the  soul.  Per- 
haps the  terror  of  God's  justness  has  so  over- 
shadowed the  consolation  of  His  mercy  that 
men  have  grasped  at  the  hope  that  suffering 
"here  below"  might  be  placed  to  their  credit 
on  high.  It  is  even  possible  they  have  sup- 
posed that  their  God  could  take  delight  in 
pain.  It  was  a  conviction  of  one  or  another 
of  these  that  sent  John  into  the  wilderness, 
and  Mohammed  in  the  Cave  of  Hara.  It 
was  a  belief  of  this  sort  that  induced  George 
Fox  to  choose  leather  for  his  clothing  and  a 
hollow  tree  for  his  home.  Perhaps  the  mis- 
sion of  Fox  will  justify  his  course.  Ascetic- 
ism has  always  entered  largely  into  the  lives 
of  reformers.  Their  work  has  demanded  a 
concentration  of  power.  But  it  is  a  belief 
that  the  best  thought  of  the  world  has  long 
out-grown.  He  who  at  this  late  hour  becomes 
ascetic,  and  does  violence  to  his  body  or  his 
mind  in  the  hope  that  it  may  result  in  good 
to  his  soul,  needs  to  be  dragged  out  from  the 
tombs  among  which  he  has  wandered  and 
resurrected  into  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
When,  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  of  trouble, 
Protestantism  came  to  heal  abuses  it  said  to 
the  body :  thou  shalt  no  longer  suffer  need- 
lessly.   It  elevated  the  mind  to  its  proper 
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rauk,  and  forbade  the  soul  to  tear  its  own 
house  down.      But  the  error  after  which 
Luther  flung  his  ink-horn,  has  come  back 
again  and  crept  a  little  way  into  Quakerism. 
It  does  not  trouble  me  that  it  was  the  Ascetic 
Buddha  who  first  required  his  professed  dis- 
ciples to  abstain  from  music  and  from  song, 
and  from  personal  ornaments.  I  may  niention 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  persons,  rather  than  as 
characteristic  of  Quakerism,  that  some  of  the 
best  Friends  I  have  known  refused  to  pre- 
serve their  appearance  by  pictures.    It  doe* 
not  trouble  me  that  this  manifestation  of  as- 
ceticism is  also  old.    Sixteen  hundred  years 
ago,  Plotinus  ex[)ressed  contempt  for  his  body 
by  a  refusal  to  name  his  birth-day  or  his  na- 
tive land,  or  to  tell  who  his  parents  were. 
And  wlien  asked  for  his  portrait,  he  replied 
by  asking  :  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  dragged 
after  us,  wherever  we  have  been,  the  image 
in  which  nature  has  shut  us  up?  Why  trans- 
mit to  the  future  an  image  of  that  image? 
These  are  the  peccadilloes  of  asceticism.  They 
have  but  an  individual  significance.  They 
embezzle  the  happiness  of  many  lives,  but 
they  cannot  render  the  Society  bankrupt  in 
power.    But  there  is  another  development  of 
ascetisra  that  threatens  to  make  it  a  defaulter 
from  the  high  trust  imposed.    We  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  if  God  made  the  soul  to 
be  polished  into  a  perfect  reflector  of  His 
love,  He  also  made  the  mind  to  be  expanded 
into  a  comprehension  of  His  powder.  And  when 
we  search  for  manifestation  of  His  might,  we 
shall  not  find  it — where  men  are  apt  to  seek 
it — in  the  electrics  1  flash  and  the  ocean's  roll, 
any  more  than  in  the  scintillations  of  the 
keenest  intelligence  and  in  the  widening  pro- 
gress thit  has  swept  onward  through  the 
thought  of  men.    There  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  religion  that  we  have  forgotten  to 
read.    It  records  a  prolonged  struggle  by 
thoughtful  men  to  discover  that  which  could 
endure  inspection,  and  he  who  reads  carefully 
will  have  to  confess  that  their  unaided  efl^brts 
have  always  resulted  in  exalting  the  intellect 
and  the  intellectual  to  the  high  estate  of  the 
worshipful  and  the  divine.    The  story  is,  as 
regards  the  matter  I  am  discussing,  intensely 
argumentative — is  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
possible  pleas  for  culture.    I  shall  invite  you, 
therefore,  to  go  all  over  the  world  with  me, 
seeking  for  a  single  instance  in  which  culture 
has,  in  the  long  run,  proven  false  to  the  true 
and  the  good.    I  think  we  shall  find,  rather, 
that  while  men  were  without  a  faith  that 
could  satisfy  them,  it  has  appeared  and  re- 
appeared as  the  expression  of  their  highest 
aspiration  and  the  object  of  their  purest  love. 

In  the  year  641  of  our  era,  on  the  plains 
of  Xahavand  a  great  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Mohammedans  and  the  Persians,  ' 


by  which  100,000  men  of  stubborn  convic- 
tions were  sent  out  of  the  world.  Wiih 
those  bodies  was  cut  down  the  belief  they 
persisted  in  harboring.    For  there  is  the  ob- 
verse of  an  idea  at  every  sword's  end.  and 
where  so   many  have    fallen    in   battle  wo 
may  safely  assume  that  their  doctrine  has 
perished  with  them.    We  shall  ste.  by-and- 
by,  what  it  was  that  gave  strength  to  the 
Moslem  arm  ;  but  it  struck  down  there  a  faith 
which  for  two  thousand  years  had  made  life 
holy  and  wonderful  for  millions  of  men.  li" 
we  would  learn  into  what  that  faith  has  de- 
generated bv  this  time,  we  must  question  the 
Parsees  of  India  ;  but  to  know  it  at  its  i)est. 
estate  we  have  only  to  keep  our  judgments  in 
advance  of  our  sympathy,    Accustomed  to 
look  fr.  ni  the  watch-tower  of  revelation,  away 
to  the  definite  boundaries  of  a  religion  whose 
condition   is  sin,  and   whose   conclusion  isi 
moral  perfection,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to 
note  the  bearings  of  a  faith  that  assumes  infi- 
nite capacity  as  its  hypothesis,  and  that  has 
for  its  outloi'k  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
highest  culture.    For  those  Persians  were  em- 
phatically ililnkers.    Through  an  atmosphere 
of  thoughfulness  without  rules  to  guide  thein  , 
they  went  searching  for  system.  Personally 
they  were  quiet  men  who  walked  around  the 
rocks  and  carefully  spared  the  flowers, — men 
who  would  have  made  excellent  table-turners, 
excellent    Oneida    Communists, — who  lay 
aw  ike  and  looked  up  at  the  stars,  and  won- 
dered if  they  should  ever  get  there,  till  the 
world  seemed  to  bound  up  and  the  stars  to 
stoop  down  and  assure  theni  that  new  powers 
should  one  day  sweep  into  their  waiiii.g  souls 
and  the  impossibilities  of  time  become  the 
trifles  of  eternity.    But  when  a  people  for 
whom  the  world  is  a  school  and  life  a  course 
of  study,  set  out  in  search  of  that  which  shal3 
merit  their  highest  reverence,  there  is  but 
one  goal  at  which  they  can  arrive.    The  first 
clause  of  their  *'  Genesis,"  and  of  the  genesis 
of  all  that  surrounds  them  must  read:  "in 
the  beginning "  was  intelligence.  Through 
sternest  mental  discipline  they  aspired  to  ex- 
pand to  a  conception  of  this,  and  then  to  bound 
it  with  their  love.    In  so  far  as  they  succeeded 
they  ceased  tobealiens,and  had  initiated  them- 
selves into  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  universe. 
Their  "conviction"  was  of  ignorance,  and 
their  "  regeneration  "  into  greater  knowledge. 
But  almost   immediately  they  hazarded  a 
metaphor  (a  factor  that  has  entered  into  the 
history  of  most  religious  systems,  and  always 
with  the  same  result,)  and  spoke  of  this  in- 
telligence as  light.    And  then  the  close  in- 
spection of  details  which  is  attendant  upon 
culture  disclosed  that  their  condition  was 
variable,  that  their  moments  of  inspiration 
alternated  with  intervals  of  depression.  Evi- 
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dently  there  was  an  element  of  discord  in  the 
harmony  ;  and  what  better  name  than  dark- 
ness for  this  power  that  would  confuse  them 
and  drag  them  down?  And  now  the  struggle 
that  formed  the  continued  discipline  of  the 
Persian  faith  had  begun.  Pantheism  has 
never  been  the  religion  of  idiots  or  of  mad- 
men. It  demands  that  impulse  and  passion, 
whose  tendency  is  forward  to  a  personal  cen- 
tre of  power,  be  hammered  out  into  an  ex- 
panded intelligence  that  can  reflect  the  faint- 
est lights  and  the  lightest  shades.  The  Per- 
sians will  was  hardly  strong  enough,  and  his 
imagination  hardly  broad  enough  to  enable 
him  to  succeed  perfectly  in  this.  His  mind 
was  not  so  purely  speculative  as  s()me  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer  ;  and  after  the 
bright  sky  had  hung  above  him  for  many 
years  and  the  stars  had  come  forth  nightly  to 
invite  his  attention,  he  yielded,  and  began  to 
dishonor  his  intelligence  and  to  wonder  if, 
after  all,  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  not  them- 
selves divine.  Even  at  his  worst  estate,  how- 
ever, he  never  belied  his  manhood.  He  refused 
to  assume  a  posture  before  the  invisible.  He 
did  not  devise  any  philosophical  apparatus  of 
rites  and  mysteries  to  illustrate  his  meaning  tw 
God,  who  had  failed  to  understand  his  logic.  He 
merely  struck  off  from  the  catalogue  of  stars 
the  poor  world  of  which  he  had  learned  to 
think  too  lightly,  and  counted  it,  thenceforth, 
a  sort  of  spiritual  asteroid  that  needed  other 
light  to  guide  its  wandering.  Now  I  think  it 
is  evident  that  everything  merely  theological 
that  appeared  in  those  days  perished  with  the 
using.  Phantoms  tuivived  the  conflict  with 
counter  phantoms  only  to  be  tossed  into  the 
air  from  the  point  of  the  spear.  But  there 
was  something  in  this  Persian  faith  which 
the  armies  (  f  Alexander  could  not  trample 
down,— something  that  the  Parthians  could 
not  kill  with  their  arrows,  though  they  tried 
for  five  hundred  years, — something  that  re- 
sisted the  avarice  of  Constantinople  and  an- 
swered the  challenge  of  Rome,  and  that  did 
not  die  when  those  Mohammedans  came  to 
Nahavand  and  said,  contemptuously,  Your 
culture  is  well  enough  as  a  pastime,  and  the 
light  of  the  planets  is  good  to  see  by;  but 
there  is  something,  here  on  this  very  earth, 
to  which  intellect  and  the  stars  alike  are 
slaves.  Believe  it,  or  get  out  of  the  world  ! 
But  we  will  turn  to  a  people  still  more  spec- 
ulative. Southward  from  those  Persians 
have  lived  and  died  the  most  devoted  stu- 
dents the  world  has  thus  far  contained.  We 
call  their  country  India  and  themselves 
Brahmins.  In  that  southern  peninsula,  over 
which  one  could  believe  that  the  winds  had 
learned  to  blow  softly  and  the  seas  to  beat 
silently  against  its  shores,  the  highest  intel- 
lectual prizes  have  been  set  and  bravely 


striven  for  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  Through  all  that  time  there  has  been 
born  into  the  world  a  succession  of  men  whose 
ambition  was  the  highest  culture,  and  the 
dread  of  ignorance  their  only  fear.  Ap- 
parently bringing  with  them  a  conviction 
that  man  does  not  become  a  man  except 
through  an  individual  struggle,  they  have 
accepted  life  as  an  experiment  and  the  world 
as  a  studio  for  the  use  of  which  God  alone 
could  demand  compensation.  With  a  defi- 
nite purpose  before  them,  the  proper  method 
of  initiation  into  life  was  plain.  They 
crushed,  with  the  heavy  hand  of  their  higher 
destiny,  the  passions  that  claimed  a  birth- 
right to  be  rebellious;  and  flung  away  the 
ephemeral  interests  that  tempted  them  with 
an  energy  that  forbade  their  return.  With 
all  their  affections  guarded,  and  with  every 
faculty  trained  for  introspection,  these  de- 
votees became  absentees,  for  whom  space 
was  a  perplexity,  and  whom  our  strife  for 
local  possession  would  have  utterly  confused. 
They  did  not  reckon  their  property  in  acres 
of  land  or  in  cubic  feet  of  stone.  We  think  of 
them  as  silent  and  dignified  men  who  would 
have  counted  it  irreverent  to  teach  their 
mouths  to  whistle  or  their  feet  to  dance; 
who  did  not  greet  one  another  when  they 
met  lest  they  should  intrude  upon  a  revery  ; 
and  who  would  have  chosen  to  spring  over 
the  infinite  in  thought  rather  than  to  bound 
over  a  shallow  brook  in  the  flesh.  For  such 
men  but  one  interpretation  of  existence  was 
possible.  To  no  Deus  ex  machind,  nor  thun- 
dering Jove,  were  they  indebted  for  them- 
selves and  the  world.  Out  from  Brahm, — 
the  Perfect  Intelligence,  the  Limitless  and 
Unwearied  Thinker, — had  all  things  come 
by  a  simple  evolution.  The  world  was  not 
here  because  2l.  person  had  willed  its  existence 
and  was  waiting  to  judge  it  harshly,  but  as 
an  emission  from  a  generous  Conteraplator, 
whose  life  was  a  perpetual  creation.  It 
might  be  that  the  rocks  and  the  water  had 
become  far  removed  from  their  original — it 
seemed  too  that  there  were  moving  about 
upon  the  earth  many  creatures  who,  although 
they  bore  the  human  form,  had  forgotten 
their  pedigree — but  surely  the  Creator  would 
retain  an  affection  for  the  created,  welcome 
to  companionship  those  upon  whom  his  im- 
press had  been  stamped  indelibly.  The 
Koran  makes  a  distinction  between  those 
men  who  are  born  golden  and  others  of  sil- 
ver. But  the  Brahmin,  who  esteemed  him- 
self "  golden"  in  proportion  as  he  passed  cur- 
rent with  the  Absolute,  counted  all  others 
nothing  better  than  clay.  The  slave  was 
merely  an  "  animated  tool,"  whose  sole  use 
was  mechanical.  The  large  middle  class, 
comprising  the  merchant,  the  traveller,  the 
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military,  who  seemed  devoted  to  the  world, 
and  to  ioveactiou  as  well  as  rest,  he  could 
not  believe  that  the?e  could  ever  rise  to  com- 
munion with  Braliin.  Only  those  who  had 
been  born  for  it,  and  who  persistently  lived 
for  it,  could  hoj-e  to  merge  the  individual 
intelligence  that  had  been  apportioned  them 
into  the  Universal  Intelligence  from  which  it 
had  been  derived.  For  to  nothing  le!»s  than 
this  did  the  Brahmin  aspire.  His  aim  was 
not  merely  to  the  contemplation  of  this  per- 
fect Intelligence,  he  sought  to  become  one 
with  it — sought,  long  and  confidently,  through 
many  privations.  Society,  in  all  of  its  de- 
partments, gradually  coni'ormed  itself  to  his 
dema  ids.  Though  unconscious  of  any  alle- 
giance to  Brahm,  soldier  and  slave  were  alike 
reverent  of  the  Brahmin.  However  the  one 
might  toil  or  the  other  fight,  it  was  of  all 
things  most  imperative  that  they  should 
not  interfere  with  the  meditations  of  those 
thinkers  ;  and  we  have  presented  an  instance 
in  which  a  nation's  scholars  were  also  its 
rulers  and  its  priests. 

Here  again  was  a  peoj)le  who  came  into 
the  w^orld  to  find  no  notice  in  bibles  and 
churches  that  there  was  a  God  here,  but 
who  brought  with  them  an  impulse,  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  that  compelled  them  to 
study.  And  what  a  beautiful  faith  their 
culture  gave  them!  —  demanding  of  them 
purity  of  life,  and  resting  at  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  best  of  governments  for  many 
years.  It,  too,  came  into  conllict  with  the 
energetic  Mohammedan  ;  and,  of  course,  it 
had  to  succumb  for  a  time.  But  it  rose 
again,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  do  ;  and, 
although  a  lie,  on  being  decapitated,  does  not 
always,  like  the  Cornish  St.  Kieran,  get  up 
and  bury  itself  out  of  the  way,  yet  we  may 
be  confident  that  the  faith  of  Hindostan  was 
purified  by  a  concjuest  which  thus  became  a 
victory  for  itself.  But,  integral  as  they  be- 
came in  all  that  depended  upon  themselves, 
these  Brahmins  remained  incomplete  in  all 
besides.  These  intellects  that  had  been  tem- 
pered for  centuries  and  newly  burnished 
with  every  generation  that  had  passed  away, 
were  unable  to  probe  to  the  secret  of  things. 
Let  us  honor  them  with  the  confession,  that 
by  them  it  was  proven,  that  Bion's  maxim 
is  a  chimera,  and  that  man,  unaided,  can- 
not interpret  himself.  The  "golden"  man, 
after  all  the  purification  of  an  ascetic  life, 
still  a?ked  sorrowfully  :  "Shall  Life  or  shall 
Death  be  the  victor?  and  must  my  aspiration 
toward  the  glorious  and  the  perfect  be  for- 


ever in  vain 


(To  be  ContiQued.) 


The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit : 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  Thcu 
wilt  not  despise. — Ps.  li.  17. 


For  Frii-nd*'  IntwUigenc^r. 
A  HOME  FOR  AGED  FRIENDS. 

A  Home  "  for  aged,  indigent  Friends, 
has  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
great  need  in  our  Society  ;  and  upon  reading 
an  article  in  the  Intellig'  ncer  of  Fourth  month 
27th,  treating  i.f  this  subject,  I  recognized  a 
fellow  feeling  in  the  writer,  and  an  earnest, 
living  trust  sprang  in  my  mind  that  we 
should  yet  deal  with  a  lowly  and  sufiering 
clasH,  more  in  accordance  with  our  high  re- 
lig  ous  profession. 

It  is  too  true,  as  implieti  in  the  article 
mentioned,  that  while  we  aim  to  provide  for 
members  who  are  without  means  and  unable 
to  support  themselves,  it  is  sometimes  done  in 
a  very  iuditi^erent  manner,  because  "  we  seek 
to  do  it  at  the  smallest  cost."  Doubtless  there 
are  many  who  would,  who  do  suffer  before 
sacrificing  their  self-respect  by  asking  relief 
from  the  Society,  and  even  when  ihis  is  done 
they  are  often  uncomfortable  in  body  and 
mind. 

A  "  Home "  under  the  care  of  Friends 
might  be  made  a  valuable  institution;  in  its 
care  and  attention  to  physical  wants  many 
could  be  made  comfortable  and  happy,  to 
whom  life  is  only  stern  discipline,  because  of 
necessary  privations  and  disconjfort.  And 
the  influence  of  such  an  institution  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  inmates  could  not 
fail  to  soothe,  sustain  and  elevate.  In  its 
practical  working  it  might,  no  doubt,  be 
made  partially  self-supporting;  for  there  are 
aged  persons  who  have  means  sufficient  to  pay 
a  moderate  board,  but  feeling  homeless  and 
desolate  in  our  city  boarding  houses,  would 
I  hail  such  a  retreat  with  thankful  joy,  and 
find  the  rest  and  peace  their  lonely  si)irits 
crave.  H.  B. 

Orange,  ')th  mo.  oth,  1872. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  notice  in  a  late 
number  an  article  written  by  R.  H.  The 
present  state  of  Society  contrasted  with  that  of 
former  times,  is  a  subject  which  I  have  medi- 
tated much  upon.  In  olden  times,  Friends 
passed  through  many  trials,  hardships  and 
even  persecutions  in  order  that  they  might 
meet  together,  and  hold  sweet  communion 
with  their  Heavenly  Father.  And  now  with 
all  the  advantages  spread  out  before  us,  we 
are  often  very  remiss  in  this  important  duty; 
forgetting  the  joy  that  will  illuminate  the 
soul,  and  brighten  the  pathway  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  be  governed  by  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church.  That  same  unerring  Guide  is  as 
ready  now  to  direct  our  steps  as  He  was  to 
command  the  waves  of  the  trackless  sea  to  be 
stayed  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  walk 
I  through  unharmed.    Although  the  require- 
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ment  may  be  but  small,  yet  it  may  seem  to 
us  a  mountain.  He  alone  is  able  to  remove 
it  and  qualify  all  for  the  work  which  He  has 
assigned  for  them.  He  will  be  both  mouth 
and  speech,  tongue  and  utterance.  Oh,  why 
do  we  falter  at  the  very  threshhold  of  duty, 
is  the  earnest  thought  or  inquiry  of  Margaret 
A.  Seymour. — Mendon. 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
SHALL  THE  NATION,   BY  A   CHANGE    IN  ITS 
CONSTITUTION,    PROCLAIM    ITSELF  CHRIS- 
TIAN ? 

BY  FBEDEKICK  H  HEDGE. 

A  convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  first  of  this  month,  (2d  mo.)  whose  ob- 
ject was  somewhat  obscurely  indicated  in  its 
title:  "  The  National  Convention  to  secure 
the  Religious  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution."  The  Convention  was 
called  by  a  "  National  Association,"  bear- 
ing the  same  name, — an  Association  which 
has  many  auxiliaritis,  which,  during  the  past 
year,  has  held,  it  is  said,  in  various  places, 
two  hundred  public  meetings,  which  has  a 
permanent  secretary,  and  has  raised  some 
thousands  of  dollars  in  aid  of  its  designs. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  Assciation  is  express- 
ed in  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  their 
Convention  : 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  nation  settled  by  Christians,  a 
nation  with  Christian  laws  and  usages,  and  with 
Christianity  as  its  greatest  social  force,  to  acknowl- 
edge itself  in  its  written  Constitution  to  be  a  Cbris- 
tian  nation. 

In  what  way  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject wish  this  acknowledgment  to  be  made,  in 
what  precise  terms  they  would  have  it  ex- 
pressed, whether  they  would  choose  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  simple  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  declaring  the  na- 
tioo  to  be  a  Christian  nation,  or  whether  they 
would  claim  an  additional  article,  securing, 
if  not  enforcing,  certain  usages,  such  as  the 
observance  of  the  "Sabbath,"  in  the  Puri- 
tan sense  of  that  term,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools, — I  am  unable  to 
say,  having  seen  no  definite  proposition  rela 
live  to  that  point  by  any  authorized  org^n  of 
the  Association.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, from  the  tenor  of  the  following  third 
resolution  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  that 
the  preservation  of  those  uses  is  the  object 
especially  contemplated  in  this  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  : 

Resolved,  That  as  the  disregard  of  sound  theory 
alwavs  leads  to  mischievous  practical  results,  so, 
in  this  case,  the  failure  of  our  nation  to  acknowl- 
edge in  its  organic  law  its  relation  to  Grod  and  His 
moral  laws,  as  a  Chiistian  nation,  has  fostered  the 
theory  that  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
ligioB  but  to  let  it  alone,  and  that,  consequently. 


State  laws  in  favor  of  the  Sabbath,  of  Christian 
marriages,  and  tne  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools, 
are  unconstitutional. 

These  people  are  earnest,  conscientious, 
and  apparently  single-minded  in  their  aim, 
actuated  by  no  motive  either  of  personal 
gain  or  sectarian  propagandism,  but  looking 
simply  and  purely  to  what  they  suppose  the 
moral  and  religious  requirements  and  the 
safety  of  the  State.  They  have  taken  alarm 
at  certain  symptoms  which  seem  to  then  to 
threaten  the  abolition  of  Christian  principles, 
and  therewith  the  dissolution  of  ancients  bonds, 
and  the  consequent  surrender  of  the  country 
to  irreligion  and  moral  ruin.  The  symptoms 
which  chiefly  alarm  them  are  the  relaxation 
of  Sabbatarian  discipline,  and  the  discontin- 
uance, or  the  proposed  discontinuance,  of  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  These  inno- 
vations they  have  set  themselves  to  resist. 
Their  motives  are  pure,  their  aim  sincere, 
but  their  premises,  I  think,  are  false  ;  and 
their  enterprise,  I  am  sure,  is  a  vain  under- 
taking, not  likely  to  succeed,  or,  if  success- 
ful, to  result  in  good  to  Church  or  State. 

They  plead  that,  since  the  nation  was  settled 
by  Christians,  it  is  bound  to  acknowledge  it- 
self in  its  written  Constitution  a  Christian  na- 
tion. It  is  true  the  nation  was  settled  by  Chris- 
tians,and  equally  trueit  is  thatthe  nation, with 
one  trifling  exception,  was  settled  by  Protest- 
ants. With  equal  reason  it  might  therefore 
be  claimed  that  the  nation,  at  the  start,  be- 
hooved to  declare  itself  Protestant;  and,  un- 
less it  had  done  so,  the  questions  at  issue  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  the  Sunday  and 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools  would  have 
stood  precisely  where  they  do  now — Protest- 
ants and  Romanists  dividing  on  these  points. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  say  nothing 
in  that  instrument  about  Christianity.  They 
had  no  occasion  to  do  so,  unless  they  intend- 
ed to  prescribe  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  some  form  of  that  religion,  as  a 
qualification  for  office  and  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. They  concluded,  on  due  considera- 
tion— whether  wisely  or  not  may  be  a  ques- 
tion,— to  exact  no  condition  of  this  kind. 
The  third  section  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Constitution  expressly  provides  that  "no 
religious  test  shall  ever  Oe  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  oflBce  or  public  trust  un- 
der the  United  States."  The  late  Justice 
Story,  in  his  *'  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution," remarks  that  "  this  clause  is  not  in- 
troduced merely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  scruples  of  many  respectable  persons  who 
feel  an  invincible  repugnance  to  any  religi- 
gious  test  or  affirmation.  It  has  a  higher 
object,  to  cut  off  forever  every  pretense  of 
any  alliance  between  Church  and  State  in 
the  National  Government.    They  were  sensi- 
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ble  of  the  ddnger8  from  this  source,  marke<l 
out  in  the  history  of  other  ages  and  countries, 
and  not  wholly  unknown  to  our  own.  They 
knew  that  bigotry  was  unceasingly  vigilant 
in  its  stratagems  to  secure  to  itself  an  exclu- 
sive ascendency  over  the  human  mind,  and 
that  intolerance  was  ever  ready  to  arm  itself 
with  all  the  terrors  of  the  civil  power  to  ex- 
terminate those  who  doubt  its  dogmas  or  re- 
sist its  infallibility.  ...  It  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that,  without  some  prohibition  of  religi- 
ous tests,  a  successful  sect  in  our  country 
might,  by  once  possessing  power,  pass  test 
laws  which  would  secure  to  theniselves  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  and  pro- 
fit under  the  XationalCioverumeut." 

Whether— granting  the  importance  of  the 
object  they  had  in  view — the  fathers  adopted 
the  best  measures  to  secure  that  end  may  be 
a  question.  Had  they  foreseen  the  subsequent 
immense  emigration  of  other  races  with  other 
ideas  than  their  own,  they  might,  perhaps, 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  provide  more 
eflectually  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  denying  the  franchise 
to  all  who  owned  allegiance  to  any  visible 
ecclesiastical  head.  But,  rejecting  as  they 
did  religious  tests,  they  had'  no  occasion  to 
make  mention  of  the  Christian  faith.  These 
reformers  of  the  Constitution  profess  to  wish 
only  to  supply  the  omission  of  its  founders  ; 
but  what  they  propose  would  in  reality  tra- 
verse their  intent,  or  else  it  would  fail  of  any 
effect.  One  does  not  see  how  the  mere  dec- 
laration of  Christian  faith  can  affect  the 
religious  condition  of  the  land.  Either,  as  a 
nation,  we  are  Christians  or  we  are  not  Chris- 
tians. If  we  are  Christians,  the  Christian 
faith  will  make  itself  felt,  and  show  itself  in 
our  national  policy.  If  we  are  not  ChrU- 
tians,  no  declaration  to  the  contrary  can  be 
of  any  avail.  It  would  serve,  they  say,  to 
rebut  the  plea  of  unconstitutionality  urged 
against  State  laws  which  aim  to  protect  the 
sacredness  of  Sunday  and  the  use  of  the  Bi- 
ble. I  am  not  aware  that  s  ich  laws  have 
been  proved  unconstitutional;  but  if  they 
are  so,  the  mere  declaration  by  government 
of  faith  in  Christianity  would  not  change 
their  character  in  that  respect.  Something 
more  than  the  Christian  name  would  he  re""- 
quired  to  give  them  constitutional  authority, 
if  that  authority  is  wanting  as  thf  Constitu- 
tion now  stands.  It  would  need  that  the 
nation,  through  its  government,  should  de- 
clare itself  not  only  Christian,  but  Christian 
in  the  Protestant  sen=e.  However  desirable 
it  may  seem,  in  the  judgment  of  these  re- 
formers, that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  planted  themselves  at  the  start  on  Prot 
estant  Christian  principle,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  full-grown  nation  cannot  now  retrace 


its  steps  and  assume  that  ground.  And,  short 
of  that,  the  ends  contemplatcil  in  this  move- 
ment cannot  be  accomplished. 

You  demand  that  the  nation  call  itself 
Chiistian.  The  question  i[iimediately  arises. 
What  is  Christian?  The  name  will  not  help 
you  in  the  thing  you  have  at  heart  unless  you 
can  put  your  own  interpretation  upon'  it. 
Here  are  two  religions,  both  claiming  to  be 
Christian,  but  as  tar  apart  in  tlieir  fun<la- 
mental  principles,  to  say  the  least,  as  Judaism 
and  any  form  of  Christian  faith.  Both  name 
the  name  of  Christ  as  their  Founder  and  in- 
visible Head  ;  and  that  is  about  all  they  have 
in  common.  The  one  takes  its  stand  upon  a 
Book,  and  says:  "  Here  is  C'hristianity  ;  it  is 
all  in  this  volume;  this  is  the  true  and  all- 
sufiicient  rule  of  faith."  This  Book  it  would 
have  universally  diffused,  and  the  reading  of 
it  made  a  religious  exercise  in  the  public 
schools.  The  other  denies  that  the  Book  is 
sole  and  supreme  authority  and  rule  of  faith, 
forbids  its  use  in  the  Protestant  version,  and 
contends  against  the  reading  of  it  in  schools 
in  which  the  young  of  its  communion  receive 
instruction.  The  one  refers  the  believer  to  his 
own  soul  for  communion  with  God,  without 
priestly  mediation,  and,  theoretically  at  least, 
insists  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  how- 
ever it  may  practically  interfere  with  that 
right.  The  other  says,  You  can  come  to  God 
only  through  the  church  and  the  priest,  and 
have  no  more  right  to  exercise  your  private 
judgment  against  church  and  priest  in  ques- 
tions of  religion,  than  the  infant  has  to  regu- 
late its  conduct  independent  of  parental  con- 
trol. The  one  acknowledges  in  spiritual 
things  no  supreme  power,  in  theory  calls  no 
man  master  ;  the  other  defers  to  a  visible  head 
who  is  infallible,  whose  will  is  therefore  iden- 
tical with  the  absolute  right,  and  has  ever  the 
prior  claim  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
secular  law.  Which  of  these  religions,  both 
claiming  to  be  Christian,  do  you  wish  to'  rec- 
ognize, and — so  far  as  the  constitutional  rec- 
ognition may  avail  for  that  purpose — estab- 
lish its  influence  and  its  uses  in  the  land? 

The  leaders  in  this  movement  are  Protest- 
ants. In  vain  will  they  attempt  to  carry  their 
measures  against  the  will  or  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Papists.  And  the  Papists, 
be  sure,  will  give  their  aid  to  no  such  project, 
except  with  the  prospect  of  thereby  establish- 
ing the  ascendancy  of  their  religion  ;  an  aim 
in  which  they  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
any  Protestant  body,  by  reason  of  the  unity 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  enables 
them  to  move  in  mass  and  to  act  as  one  man, 
whilst  the  Protestants  divide  into  sects  and 
counteract  each  other's  aims.  Let  those  who 
urge  this  amendment  beware  lest,  instead  of 
accomplishing  the  object  they  have  in  view, 
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their  enterprise  end  in  something  very  differ- 
♦snt  and  very  undesirable, — the  political  over- 
weight of  the  Church  of  Rome.  =i=  *  J 
liave  not  the  least  fear  that  these  agitators 
will  succeed  in  their  project;  but  this  I  should 
fear,  if  the  project  were  carried,  would  be  the 
result  of  their  success.  Whatever  advantage 
could  be  reaped  from  it  by  any  body  of  Chris- 
tians, the  SLrono:est  ecclesiastical  body  would 
be  sure  to  reap.  And  the  Church  of  Rome 
as,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  strongest  eccle- 
siastical body  ;  not  the  most  numerous,  but 
1;he  strongest  by  reason  of  its  compactness 
and  invincible  solidarity.       *       *  * 

You  want  Christianity  affirmed  by  consti- 
tutional authority  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
land.  But  who,  I  repeat,  shall  define  Chris- 
tianity? One  class  of  Christians  excludes 
another  who  claim  an  equal  right  to  the  name, 
and  profess  greater  purity  in  their  apprehen- 
jsiou  of  the  common  faith.  Shall  the  Consti- 
tution be  brought  to  bear  unfavorably  on  that 


denomination    of  believe 


rs  r 


Christianity 


tiieaas  nothing  for  the  purpose  intended  unti 
defined;  and  the  next  step  to  definition  is 
exclusion, — ruling  out  of  office  and  out  of 
civil  rights  all  whose  faith  does  not  answer  to 
your  definition.  I  rejoice  to  believe  that 
neither  is  possible;  but  one  of  these  meas- 
ures is  as  possible  as  the  other.  If  you  can 
get  a  vote  for  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution affirming  the  nation  to  be  Christian, 
you  can  also  get  a  vote  for  an  act  declaring 
who  are  Christians  and  who  are  not,  estab- 
lishing a  religious  test.  Then  logical  consis- 
tency would  require  exclusion  from  office  and 
the  ballot  ot  all  who  should  fail  to  satisfy 
that  test.  For  where  would  be  the  Use  of  a 
verbal  declaration  without  some  action  con- 
forming thereto.       "       ^i-,       *       *  * 

If  calling  the  nation  Christian  would  make 
it  so,  one  would  gladly  lend  a  helping  hand 
lo  such  an  enterprise.  But  the  Christian 
name  will  not  help  us  to  larger  measures  of 
the  Christian  spirit,  or  better  forms  of  Chris- 
tian life.  Nominal  Christianity  has  been 
found  to  be  compatible  with  all  unchristian 
abominations.  The  greatest  atrocities  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed  have  been  the  ope- 
ration and  the  boast  of  nominal  Christianity  ; 
more  innocent  blood  has  been  shed  by  it, 
enure  tortures  inflicted,  more  vengeance 
wreaked,  than  by  any  other  weapon  in  the 
armory  of  hell.  To  go  no  farther  than  the 
annals  of  our  own  land,  it  was  nominal  Chris- 
tianity that,  in  the  darkness  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  put  to  death  harmless  women 
on  the  plea  of  witchcraft,  and  that,  in  the 
iight  of  the  nineteenth,  advocated  slavery, 
saying,  through  the  lips  of  one  of  its  conse- 
crated preachers  :  "In  defending  it,  the  South 
is  a.^^signed  the  high  position  of  defending, 


before  all  nations,  the  cause  of  all  religion, 
of  all  truth."  "  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation. 
....  a  peculiar  people."  1  believe  that  the 
fathers  were  wise  in  not  burdening  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  care  of  religion.  I  believe 
that  they  were  wise  in  propounding  no  con- 
fession and  exacting  no  religious  tests.  But 
whether  wise  or  not,  so  they  builded  and  so 
we  have  inherited.  We  are  once  for  all  com- 
mitted to  this  way,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
bloody  revolution  can  establish  another  in  its 
place.  What  these  reformers  are  attempting 
to  do  is  precisely  what  other  nations,  after  a 
thousand  years'  trial  of  that  way  are  striving 
to  undo.  We,  as  a  people,  are  trying  the  new 
experiment  of  placing  religion,  of  placing 
Christianity,  on  the  basis  of  its  own  sufficient 
worth,  of  leaving  it  to  its  own  unaided 
strength,  of  withdrawing  the  Scate  from  all 
supervision  and  dictation  of  the  Church,  of 
freeing  the  Church  and  the  churches  from 
civil  control.  The  experiment  was  worth  try- 
ing. Its  success,  if  successful,  will  be  very 
significant;  its  failure,  if  it  fails,  will  be 
f^qually  so. 

If  Christianity  has  not,  in  its  own  inherent 
vitality,  strength  enough  to  maintain  it* 
ground,  to  perpetuate  its  truth,  to  establish 
its  rule,  and  to  make  the  nation  substantially 
its  own,  its  doom  is  written  and  its  days  are 
numbered. 

An  arm  of  flesh  will  not  save  a  religion 
whose  spiritual  force  is  insufficient  to  itself. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thy  letter  came  opportunely.  I  sometimes 
think  our  friends  have  but  little  idea  what  a 
blessing  the  manifestations  of  their  love  and 
interest  are.  Those  wh^  have  traveled  in  the 
narrow  road  of  self-denial,  know  that  our  fel- 
low-travelers cannot  give  us  grace,  and  that 
there  is  but  one  true  source  of  unfailing 
strength  ;  yet  I  think  we  can  be  helps  to  one 
another,  and  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  little  in- 
timations or  gentle  drawings  of  the  Father's 
spirit,  we  often  shall,  by  written  word  or  out- 
ward appearance,  come  to  those  who  have 
need  of  help,  as  angels  of  mercy,  and  be  in- 
strumental in  holding  up  hands  that  were 
ready  to  hang  down  under  the  pressure  of 
many  discouragements.  What  a  blessed  mis- 
sion this  is.  Why  are  not  all  of  us  more  faith- 
ful in  doing  our  part?  When  in  our  family 
circles  we  are  the  recipients  of  such  favors, 
we  find  ourselves  in  nearer  unison  with  our 
loving  Father.  We  are  drawn  into  His  pre- 
eence  by  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  bless- 
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iiig,  and  herein  is  our  strength  renewed,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  take  up  anew  the  warfare 
of  life  with  fresh  courage. 


I  have  been  in  close  communion  with  thee 
lately,  and  wished  it  could  be  more  frequently 
personal,  having  many  things  to  say  that  I 
cannot  well  say  on  paper.  Why  is  it  that  we 
must  be  so  much  separated  in  this  life  from 
those  with  whom  we  could  hold  sweet  com- 
munion ?  Doubtless,  if  our  ways  are  ordered 
of  the  Lord  and  we  take  heed  thereto,  they 
are  the  best  for  us,  though  not  always  as  we 
would  wish.  I  have  been  reminded  of  late  of 
an  impression  made  early  in  life,  that  my  first 
duty  relating  to  the  things  of  this  life,  was  to 
my  family.  In  this  I  have  been  in  my  place 
the  past  year,  having  found  more  need  of  be- 
ing personally  with  my  children  than  I  ex- 
pected. As  we  can  only  do  the  work  of 
each  day,  and  that  must  be  done  in  the  day 
time,  we  must  leave  the  future,  and  we  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  I  have  at 
times  felt  the  renewing  of  faith  in  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Divine  Power — the  Light  of 
Christ,  or  Truth  inwardly  revealed.  This 
alone  can  enlighten  the  understanding  and 
enable  us  to  see  clearly,  and  to  feel  that  "  He 
that  is  in  us  is  greater  than  He  that  is  in  the 
world."  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mission 
of  those  who  are  called  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  as  owned  by 
m  as  a  people. 

In  looking  over  the  Addenda  to  "  Sewell's 
History,"*  I  was  interested  in  the  views  of 
the  writer,  which  were  then  adopted  or  rather 
acknowledged  or  admitted  by  Friends  as  to 
their  mission.    In  substance  it  is  as  follows  : 

"  Go  to  then,  O  man,  whoever  thou  art. 
^Ye  will  not  draw  thee  off  from  one  society  of  men 
to  carry  thee  over  to  another ;  it  is  somewhat 
else  we  invite  thee  to."  "We  invite  thee  to 
something  which  may  be  a  means  whereby  to 
attain  thy  own  salvation  and  well-being." 
"  Moreover,  it  is  not  far  to  seek,  but  at  hand, 
it  is  nigh  thee,  yea,  and  in  thyself,  that  is, 
that  thou  oughtest  to  turn  into,  to  mind,  and 
have  a  regard  unto  that  which  is  within  thee, 
viz.,  The  light  of  truth,  the  true  light  which 
enlighteueth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world;  here  thou  shalt  find  a  principle  cer- 
tain and  infallible  whereby  increasing  and 
going  on  therein,  thou  mayest  at  length 
arrive  unto  a  happier  condition.  But  if  thou 
darest  not  do  so  much  it  were  hard  to  help 
thee,  and  if  thou  art  one  of  those  that  would 
know  all  things  before  thou  dost  begin,  even 
those  things  which  are  experienced  in  a  con- 
dition to  which  thou  art  so  much  a  stranger, 
there  being  nothing  in  thee  having  agreement 

^Printed  1663. 


therewith,  as  to  comprehend  it,  according  to 
truth.  Thou  dost  therein  just  as  those  that 
would  learn  to  read  without  knowing  the  let« 
ters — to  desire  to  know  all  things  that  we  are 
capable  of  is  good  and  laudable;  but  to  ga 
further  is  folly.  We  say  then  that  we  exhort 
every  one  to  turn  unto  the  light  that  is  in 
him.  We  give  it  rather  the  appellation  of 
light  than  anything  else,  otherwise  it  is  al] 
one  to  us,  whether  ye  call  it  Christ,  the  Spirit, 
the  Word,  etc.,  seeing  these  all  denote  but 
one  and  the  same  thing."  "  The  light  is  also 
the  first  principle  i>f  religion.  For  seeing  there 
can  be  no  true  religion,  without  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  no  knowledge  of  God  without 
this  light,  religion  must  necessarily  have  this 
light  for  its  principle,  and  therefore  is  it  not 
a  silly  thing  that  all  men  would  have  people 
to  do  this  or  that  as  good,  and  leave  this  or 
that  as  evil,  because  they  tell  them  so." 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCERr 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  18,  1872. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — This 
body  commenced  its  sittings  on  Second-day, 
13th  inst.,  with  an  attendance  about  as  large 
as  usual,  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  our 
younger  members. 

Among  the  visitors  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  are  John  and  Mary  B.  Needles, 
Sam'l  M.  Janney,  Benj.  and  Margaret  Hal- 
lowell,  and  Sam'l  Towusend,  from  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting  ;  John  D.  Wright, 
Thos.  Foulke,  Sam'l  Haines  and  Sam'l  Wil- 
lets,  from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
Rebecca  Winder,  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders had  its  two  usual  sittings  on  the  Sev- 
enth-day previous.  Brotherly  love  and  in- 
terest characterized  the  proceedings,  and  t> 
judge  by  the  nature  of  the  exercises  and  their 
general  brevity,  there  was  a  more  than  usual 
recognition  of  our  relations  to  each  other  ia 
these  meetings;  that  they  are  not  tho3e  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  but  of  brethren  and  sis- 
ters looking  to  and  understanding  the  voice 
of  the  same  loving  Father.  A  friend  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  this  Meeting  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  the  aged  and  mid- 
dle aged,  and  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  it  would  embrace  those  young 
in  the  ministry,  even  the  lisping  babes.  An- 
other friend  called  attention  to  the  importanc  e 
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of  the  old  mingling  with  the  young  in  social 
and  religious  intercourse,  endeavoring  to  at- 
tract them  toward  our  principles  and  testi- 
monies by  the  love  they  would  feel  toward 
those  who  exemplified  them  in  the  beauty  of 
their  daily  lives.  A  dear  ancient  friend 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  an  ad- 
herence to  our  simple  faith  in  that  all-suffi- 
cient Teacher,  which,  if  listened  to  and  obey- 
ed, will  lead  into  all  truth.  She  believed 
that  in  this  day  of  religious  excitement,  when 
a  mere  verbal  faith  is  insisted  upon  by  many 
as  all-important,  that  we  were  especially 
called  upon  to  show  that  we  had  not  so 
learned  Christ. 

On  First-day  all  our  several  meeting-houses 
were  open  for  worship.  The  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  many  being  unable  to 
obtain  seats.  Great  solemnity  prevailed  over 
the  large  assemblies,  and  the  testimonies  de- 
livered were  earnest  and  impressive.  In  the 
afternoon  the  pupils  of  the  First-day  schools 
of  this  city  and  Westchester  assembled  in  the 
Race  St.  house,  and  after  remarks  by  one 
of  the  Superintendents  and  recitations  by  the 
children,  they  were  appropriately  addressed 
by  several  Friends. 

On  Second-day  the  meeting  opened  under  a 
feeling  of  holy  quiet.  Epistles  were  read  from 
the  five  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  cor- 
respond, giving  fresh  evidence  that  we  are 
banded  together  in  harmony  and  love.  Sev- 
eral committees  were  appointed,  one  on  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  fourth  Query  ;  but 
our  paper  goes  to  press  too  early  to  admit  of 

further  notice  this  week. 



Unity  not  Uniformity. — There  is  attain- 
able, we  believe,  a  precious  unity  of  spirit  with- 
out uniformity  in  belief,  or  in  outward  ob- 
servances. When  we  consider  the  almost  infinite 
variety  in  the  human  mind,  doubtless  as  great 
as  the  variety  in  countenance,  we  perceive 
at  once  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  uniformity 
in  sentiment  among  intelligent  independent 
thinkers,  except  in  regard  to  matters  which 
can  be  plainly  demonstrated,  or  those  which 
are  subjects  of  common  experience.  Any 
attempt  to  fetter  conscience  or  restrict  thought 
will  be  sure  to  react  disastrously  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  i 


"  All  constraint, 
Except  what  Wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
Is  evil :  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science  ;  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  Discovery  ;  and  begets, 
In  those  who  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind, 
Bt  stial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unlit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form." 

Earnest,  patient,  candid  inquiry ;  a  thought-^ 
ful  investigation  of  all  questions  which  come 
before  mankind,  will  tend  to  dispel  the  clouds 
of  error,  bigotry  and  superstition,  but  can 
never  hurt  divine  truth. 

"  The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

As  we  agree  to  give  up  the  vain  dream  of  a. 
forced  uniformity,  we  believe  and  trust  true 
unity  of  spirit  will  be  more  and  more  devel- 
oped. "  Charity,"  or  love,  "  which  thinketh 
no  evil,"  is  more  potent  for  good  than  any 
other  Christian  virtue.  As  tolerance  prevails, 
and  Christian  charity  reigns,  there  will  be 
known  a  harmonious  working  together  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  Divine  Truth  among  those  of  the 
most  varied  attainments  and  circumstances. 

The  New  Meeting-House. — On  the  5tb 
of  this  month  the  new  house  for  public  wor« 
ship  at  the  corner  of  Girard  Avenue  and  17th 
street  was  opened,  and  the  meeting  there  held 
was  an  occasion  of  deep  interest.  A  large 
audience  gathered,  filling  both  the  meeting- 
room  and  the  adjoining  school  rooms.  Not- 
withstanding the  throng,  a  solemn  quiet  pre- 
vailed, and  several  interesting  and  appro- 
propriate  communications  were  delivered. 
One  Friend  spoke  feelingly  of  the  comfort^ 
security  and  peacefulness  of  our  present  ser- 
vice  of  meeting  together  for  divine  worship, 
and  alluded  to  the  first  assemblings  of  the 
early  Friends,  who  had  no  convenient  houses 
for  the  purpose,  but  met  in  private  rooms,  the 
fields,  on  the  hill  sides  and  in  the  woodlands. 

George  Fox  taught  that  the  building  was 
not  the  church,  but  that  the  immortal  soul  of 
man  was  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  and 
that  the  church  was  present  wherever  those 
met  who  were  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the 
divine  indwelling  spirit.  The  speaker  also 
alluded  to  the  impression  which  seemed  to 
prevail  in  some  minds  that  the  light  of  this 
people  had  burned  far  down  in  the  socket, 
and  would  soon  be  extinguished,  but  he  felt 
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to-day  he  might  assure  us  that  the  end  of  our 
organization  was  yet  far  distant.  After'  sev- 
eral other  exhortations,  the  services  of  the 
meeting  were  closed  by  a  most  solemn  and 
impressive  prayer,  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  building  is  a  neat  and  very  substantial 
structure  of  stone,  comfortably  furnished  and 
ample  for  the  accommodation  of  oOO  persons. 
•Should  the  congregation  need  more  space,  the 
■capacity  of  the  house  can  readily  be  doubled. 
This  house  has  been  erected  to  accommodate 
an  indulged  n)eeting  that  has  been  held  for 
•several  years  under  the  care  of  Green  street 
Meeting,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  of  its 
members  who  could  not  conveniently  attend 
at  Fourth  and  Green  streets. 

DIED. 

TOMLINSON.— On  the  fvening  of  the  8th  of  4th 
^0.,  1872,  at  tlie  residence  of  her  sou-ia  law, 
James  Carter,  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  Mary  Tomliuson, 
widow  of  Isaac  Tomlitison,  formerlj  of  Bjbnrry  Pa., 
for  many  years  r  member  and  Euler  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends  of  Short  Cr»-ek.  Her  last  ill- 
ness was  of  several  months'  duration,  but  through 
all  hrr  miud  and  patience  were  mercifully  pre- 
served, and  the  strong  chara  teristics  of  her  life  were 
t'X^'mplified  throughout,  in  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
comfort  a!)d  happiness  of  those  around  her. 
•Quietude  and  p-'ace  seemed  to  rest  as  a  crown  upon 
her  spirit,  and  she  passed  away  iu  the  S3d  year  of 
her  age. 

ELDRIDGE.— On  the  6th  of  1st  mo.,  1871,  at 
Union  Springy  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Hannah,  wife  of 
Elibu  Eldridge,  in  the  S6th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem 
l>er  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  born  in  Dirtmouth,  Mas^.,  in  1785.  Her 
parents,  William  and  Deborah  Barker,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  they 
succeetied  in  traiuing  their  daughter  in  her  early 
years  t'»  walk  consistently  wi  h  filial  and  religious 
duty.  Her  miud  was  raised  above  the  love  of  vani- 
ty, which  is  generally  so  captivating  to  the  young, 
and  she  was  enabl-d  to  p.-rform  those  duties  by 
which  spirilu  il  strength  and  stature  were  gained  for 
her  long  life  of  usefuloes-?.  In  18  )"2  she  was  joined 
in  marriage  witli  Elihu  E  dridg^,  with  whom  iu  1810 
ahn  settled  at  Union  Sprin^rs.  Here,  comnieucirg 
•with  the  eirly  S'ittlement  of  the  country,  she  found 
Urge  oppo  tuaity  for  actively  expressing  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  .-ufl'ering  an  i  her  benevo'ei.ce  to  the 
needy,  and  truly  the  cause  which  she  kne^  not, 
5he  searched  out. 

r^he  W£s  beloved  and  respected  by  both  young 
and  old.  Iu  the  rearing  of  her  own  family  slie  was 
•eminent  y  succe.^sful,  so  gaining  their  confidence 
and  afTeotion  s^s  to  be  able  to  govern  them  wi  hout 
harshnes.^  or  coe:cion  ;  and  as  her  children  in- 
creased iu  years.  S' ch  was  their  esteem  for  her 
judgment  that  they  seldom  moved  in  any  matter 
without  first  consulting  her,  alwa.vs  fiuding  it  safe 
to  follow  her  counsel. 

As  a  profr-ssor  of  religion  she  was  firm  in  the 
principles  of  Friends,  knowing  that  whereof  she 
affirmed  ;  yet  she  was  liberal  toward  others,  believ- 


ing that  they  had  an  t-qual  right  with  herself  to 
their  own  peculiar  viMws,  and  thinkirg  no  d;"'.ctriue 
wrong  that  leads  to  righteousness.  She  was  care- 
ful of  the  repiitaiion  of  others,  studiously  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  peace  in  her  neighborhood  and  har- 
mony in  society. 

She  filled  acceptably  the  station  of  Elder  for 
about  forty  years,  and  was  diligent  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings — tin?,  by  example,  impressing  her 
children  and  others  with  the  importance  of  so  iiigl'- 
a  privilege. 

ROBINSON.— At  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  5th  mo.  2d,  of 
consumption,  Henry  M.  Robinson,  aged  70  years. 

MIFFLIN.— At  Camden.  Del.,  5th  mo.  2i.  1-72. 
Susan  M.,  wife  of  Thomas  Mifflin,  in  th»  ti!'th  year 
of  her  age;  an  esteemed  and  useful  member  of 
Camden  Monthly  Meeting. 

THOMAS.— On  the  5th  of  5th  mo.,  1872,  Caleb 
Thomas,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  Elder  and 
member  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  xMeeting. 

From  tljB  Liberal  Christian. 
NEW  MOABITE  STONE. 

"The  following  article  is  taken  from  the 
London  Times  of  January  16,  1872."  It  i? 
very  interesting  to  note  a  new  link  in  that 
chain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  monu- 
ments of  the  East  with  the  Biblical  record. 
Were  the  countries  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Classics  redeemed  from  the  present  lawless 
Mohammedan  rule,  and  explored  by  the  sa- 
vans  of  the  Western  world,  many  new  trea.-- 
ures  of  a  similar  kind  would,  no  doubt,  be 
brought  to  light : 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

Sir  : — It  will  be  interesting  to  Biblical 
students  and  others  to  hear  that  a  highly  im- 
portant engraved  stone  has  juat  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Moabite  country,  and  has  been  | 
brought  into  Jerusalem.  | 

I  have  been  permitted  to  inspect  it,  and  I  j 
must  say  it  bears  about  it  all  the  significance  j 
of  antiquity  and  truth,    ^t  meav^urea  o(5  in.  ^ 
by  18  in.  on  the  surface,  is  of  hard,  close  f 
granite,  and  has  six  lines  of  written  charac-  j 
ters  almost  identical  in  form  with  the  Sinaii-  j| 
ic  letters.    I\Ir.  Shapira,  of  Jerusalem,  who 
has  made  the  ancient  languages  of  tnis  region  ^ 
his  study,  has  supplied  me  with  a  translation.  |j 
and  according  to  his  reading,  no  more  valua- 
ble  record  of  Biblical  stated  facts,  made  at  ^ 
nearly  a  contemporary   moment  with  the 
events  which  it  records,  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered.   It  may  be,  indeed,  of  more  powerful  J 
interest  than  the  Moabite  stone,  for  it  con- 
tains  the  name  of  Moses,  who  may  have  di- 
rected,  seen,  and  approved  the  inscriptions  ^. 
himself  as  a  memento  of  the  conquest  of 
Moab  by  Israel  under  their  great  leader,  and 
in  addition,  the  stone,  so  far  as  the  inscrip- 
tion is  concerned,  is  in  a  perfect  state.  It 
was  brought  in  here  by  Bed  win  Sheiks  from 
the  ruins  (or  mound)  of  the  city  of  Medeba, 
which  is  seven  miles  south  of  Hesbon,  15 
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mile?  north  of  Dibon,  and  about  45  miles 
<Iue  east  of  this  place.  The  characters,  which, 
are  very  clear  and  nearly  perfect,  are  trans- 
lated as  follows:  "  We  drove  them  away — 
the  people  of  ArMoab  at  the  Marsh  ground, 
there  they  made  a  thank-offering  to  God 
their  King,  and  Jeshuren  rejoiced,  as  also 
i\[oses  their  leader." 

If  these  words  are  compared  with  Num- 
bers, chap,  xxi  ,  verses  13,  14,  and  15,  and 
verses  21  to  30;  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xi., 
and  Joshua,  chap,  xiii.,  verses  9,  15  and  16, 
a  remarkable  coincidence  of  narrative  will 
be  seen.  The  town  of  ArMoab  mentioned 
on  the  stone  is  in  the  delta  formed  by  the  two 
rivers  which  fiow  into  the  River  Arnon.  The 
''ArMoab  at  the  marsh  ground"  of  the 
stone  seems  to  be  identical  with  "  the  city 
that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river  "  of  the  9th 
verse  of  the  l8th  chapter  of  Joshua. 

I  have  had  made  a  copy  of  the  characters 
which  I  bring  with  me  to  England,  together 
with  copies  of  the  declarations  of  people 
here  who  know  the  history  of  the  stone. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient,  servant, 

Henry  Lumley, 

Jerumlem,  Nov.  29. 


Dre3s — I  know  of  thousands  of  parents 
who  have  received  from  God  a  child,  and 
then  they  turn  the  young  immortal  into  a 
dressmaker's  doll !  As  if  God  had  not  made 
the  little  creature  beautiful  enough,  they 
must  overload  it  with  upholsterings  of  silk 
and  laces,  and  then  torture  its  graceful  free- 
doms into  the  tongs  and  screws  of  arbitrary 
fashion.  On  a  certain  Sabbath  these  parents 
brought  their  children  to  church,  and  form- 
ally devoted  them  to  the  Lord  in  baptism. 
But  all  the  rest  of  the  time  they  are  conse- 
crating their  offspring  to  that  other  trinity- 
fashion,  finery  and  folly!  I  tell  you  that 
this  overdressing  of  the  body  strikes  thronqh 
into  the  heart.  It  poisons  the  mind  with  af- 
fectations and  most  unchiidlike  greed  of  ad- 
miration and  vain-glory.  How  can  a  stop 
be  ever  put  to  the  crop  of  fops  and  fashion- 
ists,  if  children  are  to  be  trained  into  foppery 
and  coxcombry  from  their  cradles?  How 
can  our  children  be  taught  self-denial,  fru- 
gality, humility,  and  spiritual-miudedness 
while  their  graceful  forms  are  smothered 
under  the  artificial  trappings  of  pride  and 
extravagance?— T/ieo.  L.  Cuykr— Independ- 
ent. 


Hold  iu  thv  murmurs,  H^»aven  anaigniug  — 
The  patient  see  God's  loving  fac^*  ;^ 

Who  bear  their  burdens  uncomplaiuing, 
Tis  they  wlio  win  the  Father's  grnoe. 

He  wounds  him  elf  who  braves  the  lod, 

And  sets  himself  to  fight  with  God. 


LIFE  IN  SAN  DOMINGO. 
BY  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  M.  D. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  we,  shivering  with 
cold,  left  behind  us  the  snow  and  ice  of  New 
England,  and  now,  having  thrown  off  all 
woolen  garments,  we  sit  clad  in  white  linen, 
V7ith  doors  and  windows  wide  open  all  the 
live-long  day  and  night,  and  are  fanned  by 
the  soft  trade  winds. 

We  have  been  familiar  with  various  cli- 
mates; but  have  never  known  any  so  delici- 
ous to  the  senses  or  more  salubrious  than  that 
of  this  beautiful  island. 

Already  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  error 
which  ob-*care  from  one's  sight  at  home  the 
real  condition  of  aiiairs  here  have  cleared 
away,  and  we  are  able  to  correct  many  popu- 
lar errors. 

The  idea  that  men  cannot  or  will  not  work 
in  the  Tropics  was  dispelled  at  Puerto  Platte 
by  the  sight  of  lighters  paddling  to  meet  us, 
manned  by  brawny  laborers,  who  rushed  at 
the  cargo  and  swung  it  into  their  boats. 

Nearing  the  shore,  it  was  received  by  teams- 
ters, who  had  driven  their  bull-carts  hub  deep 
into  the  water,  and  then  urged  them  with 
sharp  voice  and  sticks  up  the  beach,  to  the 
open  warehouses,  where  other  laborers  stowed 
it  away. 

All  day  long,  and  far  into  the  evening  they 
worked  by  moonlight,  and  made  night  noisy 
by  their  shouts  and  laughter.  They  chattered 
in  various  languages,  among  which  the  Eng- 
lish predominates. 

Puerto  Platte 'm-  a  phenomenon  rarely  seeo 
hitherto  in  the  Tropics  ;  for  it  is  animated  by 
a  spirit  caught  from  the  United  States,  and 
work  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Merchants, 
traders,  and  laborers  are  active  and  earnest, 
because  they  work  in  freedom  and  reap  a  fair 
harvest  of  gain. 

The  town  was  devastated  last  season  by  a 
conflagration,  as  serious  to  its  inhabitants  as 
was  that  at  Chicago  to  hers.  Already  new 
and  better  stores  and  houses  rise  out  of  the 
ruins,  on  streets  broader  and  better  than  the 
old  ones 

Hardly  t.v^elve  hours  after  landing  our 
goods,  mo^t  of  them  were  on  their  winding 
way  toward  the  interior  town  of  St.  Jago, 
over  a  rough  natural  road,  where  is  already 
an  active  transportation,  the  annual  cost  of 
which  is  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

Men  will  not  work  in  the  Tro  ics  except 
under  coercion  !  As  well  say  that  the  honey- 
bee, impelled  in  the  temperate  zone  to  hive 
honey  for  winter's  food,  will  not  store  it  where 
the  fliowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever 
shine."  Imported  into  this  island,  the  bee, 
impelled  by  instinct,  hives  honey  perpetually. 

Man  is  not  a  whit  less  industrious  by  nature 
than  the  bee ;  and  will  work  everywhere, 
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when  the  natural  rewards  of  industry  are 
fairly  shared  among  those  who  exercise  it,  in- 
stead of  being  taxed,  or  naonopoiized  by  a 
favored  class. 

Hitherto  the  virile  men  of  the  North  have 
gone  to  the  Tropics  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
dispensation — to  dominate  the  softer  natives, 
to  make  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  while  denying  them  the  rewards  of 
their  work. 

But  when  the  North  shall  approach  the 
South  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  dispensation — 
disposed  to  do  as  it  would  be  done  by,  to 
share  fairly  the  profits  of  work  ;  and  shall 
apply  its  cultivattd  brain  and  improved  ma- 
chinery to  the  development  of  tropical  fecun- 
dities— then  will  the  South  respond  eagerly 
and  work  harmoniously.  And  harvests  mul- 
tiplied an  hundred  fold  will  provide  food  for 
the  human  race  at  far  less  cost  of  labor  than 
is  now  necessary. 

Who  cannot  see  in  this  a  clue  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  question  of  labor  ? 

Here  Mother  Earth  offers  yearly  three 
crops  of  some  kinds  of  food,  in  return  for  less 
work  than  she  gives  for  one  crop  in  the  North. 

Here  the  farmer  is  spared  the  great  outlay 
necessary  for  building  house  and  barn,  secure 
against  the  destructive  agency  of  fro?t,  and 
for  keeping  family  and  cattle  warm  during 
the  long  winter  weather,  when  he  can  do  lit- 
tle work. 

When  the  great  tropical  belt  (the  natural 
garden  of  the  globe)  can  be  skillfully  culti- 
vated, and  its  abundant  harvests  freely  dis- 
tributed, one  hour's  labor  will  be  as  productive 
as  three  aie  at  present;  and,  therefore,  the 
multitudes  who  must  now  work  from  morn 
till  night  for  the  support  of  the  human  family 
will  have  breathing  time  from  their  toil. 

COUNTRY  CHILDREN. 
Little  fresh  violets, 

Born  in  tbe  wildwood  ; 
Sweetly  illustrating 

Innocent  childhood  ! 
Shv  as  the  antelope — 

Brown  as  a  berry-- 
Free  as  tbe  mountain  air — 

Romping  and  merry  ! 
Blue  eves  and  hazel  eyes 

Peep  from  the  bec'ges, 
Sliaded  by  eunbonnets 

Frayed  at  the  edges  ! 
Up  in  the  apple  trees, 

Ht-edl<-fs  of  danger. 
Manhood  in  embryo 

Stares  at  the  stranger  ! 
Out  in  the  hilly  patch. 

Seeking  for  berries  — 
Under  tbe  orchard  tree, 

Fea^tiugon  cherries — 
Tran  ping  on  clover  blooms 

Down  'mong  the  grasses, 
^^o  voice  to  hinder  thfm — 

Dear  lads  and  lasses  ! 


Dear  little  innocents, 

Born  in  tbe  wildwood  ; 
Oh,  that  all  little  ones 

Had  s^uch  a  childhood  ! 
God'a  blue  spread  over  them — 

Gcd's  green  beneath  them  ! 
No  sweeter  berilage 

Could  we  bequf  ath  them  ! 
— Rural  New  Yorker. 


THE  VICTORY. 

The  following  poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  wa. 
read  by  Rrssiter  Johnson  at  the  Morse  Memoria 
Meeting,  held  in  Washington  last  week: — 
When  Man,  in  his  Maker's  image,  came 

To  be  the  lord  of  the  new-made  earth, 
To  coi:quer  its  forests,  its  beaets  to  tame, 

To  gather  its  metals  and  kcow  th^ir  worth — 
All  readily  granted  his  power  and  place. 
Save  the  Ocean,  the  Mountain,  and  Time  and  Space 
And  these  four  sneeied  at  his  puny  fame. 

And  made  of  his  lordship  a  theme  for  mirth. 
Whole  ages  passed  while  his  flocks  he  tended. 

And  delved  and  dreamed,  as  the  y»-ars  went  by 
Till  there  came  an  age  when  his  genius  splendid 

Had  bridged  the  rivers,  and  sailed  the  sky, 
And  raised  the  dome  that  celiedthe  fctorm,  | 
And  mastered  the  beauties  of  color  and  form  ; 
But  his  power  was  lost,  his  dominic^n  ended. 

Where  Time,  Space,  Mr  untain,  or  Sea  was  nigLi 
The  mountains  rose  in  their  grim  inertness 

Between  the  nations,  and  made  them  strange — 
Save  as  in  moments  of  pride  or  pertress 

They  climbed  the  ridge  of  their  native  range, 
And,  looking  down  on  the  tribe  below, 
Saw  nothing  there  but  a  deadly  foe. 
Heard  only  a  war-cry  long  and  shrill, 

In  echoes  leaping  from  hill  to  hill. 
The  Ocean  rolled  in  its  mighty  splendor, 

Washirg  the  slowly  wasting  shore. 
And  the  voices  of  nations,  fierce  or  tender. 

Lost  themselves  in  its  endless  roar. 
With  frail  ships  launched  on  its  Ireacherous  snrgt 
And  sad  eyes  fixed  on  its  far  bine  verge, 
Man's  hold  of  life  seemed  brittle  and  slerder, 

And  the  Sea  his  master  for  evermore. 
And  Space  and  Time  brought  their  huge  dimension 

To  separate  n  an  from  his  brcther  man. 
And  sowed  between  th^m  a  th(  usand  diegensioDi 

That  ripened  in  hatred  and  caste  and  clan. 
So  Sea  and  M(  untain  and  Time  and  Space 
Laughed  again  in  his  lordship's  face, 
And  bade  him  blush  for  his  inventions. 

And  tbe  narrow  round  his  achievements  ran. 
But  one  morning  he  made  him  a  slender  wire, 

As  an  artist's  vision  took  life  and  form, 
While  he  drew  from  heaven  the  strange,  fierce  fir 

That  reddens  the  «-dge  of  the  midnight  storm  ; 
And  be  carried  it  over  the  Mountain's  crest, 
And  dropped  it  into  the  Ocean's  breast ; 
And  Science  proclaimed,  from  thore  to  shore, 
That  Time  aud  Space  ruled  man  no  more. 
Then  the  brotherhood  lost  on  Shinar's  plain 
Came  back  to  the  people;,  of  earth  again. 
"  Be  one  !"  sighed  the  Mountain,  and  shrunk  awaj 
*'  Be  one  I"  mutmured  Ocean,  in  dashes  of  spray. 
*'  Be  one  !"  said  Space,  "  I  foibid  no  more." 
*  Be  one  !"  echoed  Time,  '*  till  my  years  are  o  er. 
*'  We  are  one  !  '  said  the  nations,  and  hand  m« 

hand 

In  a  thrill  electric  from  land  to  land. 

— Delauart  Co.  Republican. 
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EPIGRAM. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Love  were  questioned  what  they 
thought 

Of  future  glory  which  Religion  tau-;ht  : 
Now  Faith  believed  it  firmly  to  be  true, 
And  Hope  expected  so  to  tiud  it  too  ; 
Love  answered,  smiling  with  a  conscious  glow, 

Believe  ?    Expect?    I  A:/jc»?y  it  lo  be  so." 
— John  Byrom,  born  1691. 

From  Old  and  New. 
SELFHOOD  AND  SARIFICE. 
BY  ORV.LLE  DEWEY,  D.D. 

*  *  *  Selfishness  calculates,  overreaches, 
circumvents.  But  selfhood  is  simpler.  It  is 
the  instinctive,  instantaneous,  uucalculating 
rush  of  our  faculties,  to  preserve,  protect  and 
help  ourselves.  Selfishness  proposes  to  take 
advantage  of  others;  selfhood  only  to  take 
care  of  itself.  It  is  not,  as  a  principle  of  our 
nature,  a  depraved  instinct;  aniujals  possess 
it.  It  is  not  moral  or  immoral,  but  simply 
immoral.  It  is  a  simple  force,  necessary  to 
our  self-preservation,  to  our  individuality,  to 
our  personality.  The  highest  moral  natures 
fe^l  it  as  well  as  the  lowest.  The  martyr  who 
gives  up  everything  else,  holds  his  integrity 
fast  and  dear.  It  is  written  of  the  great  Mar- 
tyr, that,  "  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him, 
he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame." 
No  being  that  is  not  an  idiot,  can  be  divested 
of  all  care  and  regard  for  himself.  And  not 
only  does  necessity  enforce,  but  justice  de- 
fends the  principle.  If  happiness  is  a  good, 
and  there  are  two  equal  amounts  of  it,  the 
one  of  which  is  mine,  and  the  other  my  neigh- 
bor's, I  may,  in  strict  justice,  value  and  de- 
sire my  own  as  much  as  his.  If  I  love  him 
more  than  my  own,  I  go  beyond  the  com- 
mandment. It  is  not  worth  while  to  put  any 
Utopian  strain  upon  the  bond  of  virtue  ;  nay, 
it  does  positive  harm. 

Yet  this  is  constantly  done;  to  the  injury 
of  virtue,  of  conscience,  and  of  a  proper  self- 
respect.  In  our  theories  of  culture,  we  de- 
mand of  ourselves  what  is  impossible,  what  is 
unjust  to  ourselves,  what  repudiates  a  part  of 
the  very  nature  we  would  cultivate.  We  de- 
mand of  ourselves,  and  we  suppose  that  Chris- 
tianity demands  of  us,  a  certain  unattainable 
perfection, — or  what  we  call  perfection, — a 
sinking  of  ourselves  out  of  sight,  and  an  ab- 
sorption into  the  love  of  God  and  men,  quite 
beyond  our  reach  :  and  failing  of  that — think- 
ing it  entirely  out  of  our  sphere,  we  give  up 
the  proper  rational  endeavor  to  be  Christians. 
We  make  the  highest  virtue  something  excep- 
tional, instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  prize  for 
us  all.  We  imagine  that  some  few  have  at- 
tained it ;  that  Jesus  did,  and  that  a  few  per- 
sons, denominated  saints,  have  approached 
him;  but  that  for  the  common  run  of  men, 
this  is  all  out  of  the  question.    The  fact  is, 


that  Christianity  is  regarded  by  many  as  an 
enigma,  a  secret  of  the  initiated,  as  an  idle 
vision  or  hard  exaction — not  as  a  rational  cul- 
ture. Listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  mart 
or  the  drawing-room,  you  will  find  that  the 
high  Christian  law  is  but  a  mocking  dream 
in  their  eyes.  "  Giving  to  him  that  asketh, 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow,  turning  not 
away  :  and  to  him  that  takes  from  us  our 
coat,  giving  our  cloak  also  ;  and  turning  the 
other  cheek  to  the  smiter ;" — what  is  this, 
they  say,  but  extravagance  and  fanatacism? 
As  if  they  did  not  know  that  there  is  such  a 
figure  of  speech  as  hyperbole  ;  and  that  it 
was  perfectly  natural,  in  a  society  where  the 
poor  and  the  weak  were  trodden  under  foot, 
for  the  greatest  heart  that  ever  was,  thus  to 
pour  out  itself  in  pleadings  for  sympathy, 
commiseration  and  kindness,  But  the  same 
Master  said,  "  It  is  profitable  for  thee — it  is 
better  for  thee,"  to  have  some  of  thy  pleasures 
cut  oflf — thine  offending  hand  or  eye;  rather 
that  than  to  have  thy  whole  being  whelmed 
in  misery. 

It  is  really  necessary  in  this  matter,  not 
only  to  vindicate  Christianity  as  a  reasonable 
religion,  but  to  vindicate  human  nature  to 
itself;  to  save  it  from  the  abjectness  of  feel- 
ing that  the  necessity  of  self-help  is  an  ignoble 
necessity.  Men  say,  "  Yes,  we  are  all  selfish, 
we  are  all  bad  ;"  and  they  sink  into  discour- 
agement or  apathy,  under  that  view. 

Tlie  conditions  of  true  culture  are  attract- 
ing increased  attention  at  the  present  time ; 
and  it  is  natural  that  they  should,  when  men's 
minds  are  getting  rid  of  theologic  definitions 
and  assumptions,  and  are  coming  to  take 
broad  and  manly  views  of  the  subject.  I  am 
endeavoring  to  make  my  humble  contribution 
to  it ;  and  with  this  view,  to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  vvhat  part  our  very  selfhood,  both  of 
right  and  of  necessity,  has  in  it. 

This  principle  lies  in  the  very  roots  of  our 
being :  and  it  is  developed  earliest  in  our  na- 
ture. Before  the  love  of  right,  of  virtue,  of 
truth,  appears  this  self-regard.  Disinterest- 
edness is  of  later  growth.  Infancy  comes 
into  the  world  like  a  royal  heir,  and  takes 
possession,  as  if  the  world  were  made  for  itself 
alone.  Itself  is  all  it  knows  ;  it  will,  by  and 
by,  take  a  wider  range.  There  is  a  natural 
process  of  improvement  in  the  very  progress  of 
life.  "  You  will  get  better,"  says  a  dramatic 
satirist,*  "  as  you  get  older ;  all  men  do. 
They  are  worst  in  childhood,  improve  in  man- 
hood, and  get  ready,  in  old  age,  for  another 
world.  Youth,  with  its  beauty  and  grace, 
would  seem  bestowed  on  us,  for  some  such 
reason,  as  to  make  us  partly  endurable,  till 
we  have  time  to  become  so  of  ourselves,  with- 


*  Browning  :  A  Soul's  Tragedy,  p.  250. 
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out  their  aid,  when  they  leave  us.  The  sweet- 
est child  we  all  smile  on,  for  his  pleasant  want 
of  the  whole  world  to  break  up,  or  suck  in  his 
)nouth,  seeing  no  other  good  in  it — would  be 
roughly  handled  by  that  world's  inhabitants, 
it' he  retained  those  angelic,  infantine  desires, 
when  he  has  grown  six  feet  high,  black  and 
bearded  ;  but  little  by  little  he  sees  fit  to  fore- 
<ro  claim  after  claim  on  the  world,  puts  up 
with  a  less  and  less  share  of  its  good  as  his 
proper  portion,  and  when  an  octogenarian 
asks  barely  for  a  sup  of  gruel  or  a  fire  of  dry 
slicks,  and  thanks  you  as  for  his  full  allowance 
and  right  in  the  common  good  of  life — hoping 
nobcuiy  will  murder  him — he  who  began  by 
asking  and  expecting  the  whole  world  to  how 
down  in  worship  to  him — why,  I  say,  he  is 
advanced  iar  onward,  very  far,  nearly  out  of 
sight." 

This  advancement,  thus  springing  out  of 
the  very  experience  of  life,  I  have  it  at  heart 
to  consider.  It  is  of  such  priceless  worth,  it 
so  embraces  all  that  is  noble  in  humanity, 
that  ihe  importance  of  the  opposite  principle 
is  liable  to  be  quite  overlooked.  Selfishness, 
which  is  the  excess  of  a  just  self-regard,  is  the 
one  form  of  all  evil  in  the  world.  The  world 
cries  out  upon  it,  and  heaps  upon  it  every  epi- 
thet, expressive  of  meanness,  baseness  and 
guilt.  And  let  it  bear  the  branding  scorn  ; 
but  let  us  not  fail  to  see,  though  selfishness  be 
the  satirist's  mark,  and  the  philosopher's  re- 
proach, and  the  theologian's  argument,  the 
real  nature  and  value  of  the  principle  from 
which  it  proceeds. 

Selfhood  I  have  preferred  to  call  it;  self- 
love,  be  it,  if  you  please.  It  is  that  which  sa- 
tire and  false  critici!?m  have  misconstrued, 
when  they  have  said  that  love  of  kindred,  of 
friends,  of  country,  of  God  Eliniself,  is  but  self- 
love.  The  mistake  arises  from  that  primal 
and  vital  part  and  p.articipation  which  onr- 
self  has  in  everything  that  we  enjoy  or  love 
or  ador-e.  This  magnificent  7— and  I  empha- 
size it,  because  all  meanness  is  thought  to  be 
concentrated  in  that  word — this  mysterious 
and  magnificent  I — this  that  one  means  when 
he  says  I — we  may  utter,  but  can  never  ex- 
plain, nor  fully  expre.^s  it.  There  are  great 
men  in  the  world,  whose  lives  are  of  far  more 
importance  than  mine — statesmen,  command- 
ers, kings — but  1 — no  being  can  feel  an  in- 
tenser  interest  in  his  individuality  than  I  do 
in  mine  ;  no  being  can  be  of  more  importance 
to  himself  than  I  am  to  myself;  the  very  poles 
of  thought  and  being  turn  upon  that  slender 
line;  that  simple  unity,  like  the  unit  in  fig- 
ures, swells  to  infinite  multiptication  ;  that 
one  letter,  that  single  stroke  of  pen  or  type, 
may  be  varied  and  complicated  till  it  writes 
the  history  of  the  world.  "  I  think,  therefore 
T  am,"  said  the  philosopher ;  but  the  bare  ut- 


terance of  the  word  I,  yields  a  vaster  infer- 
ence. No  animal  ever  knew  what  tliat  wor-d 
means.  It  is  some  tinie  before  the  little  child 
learns  to  say  I.  It  says,  "Willy  or  Ellen 
wants  this  or  that — will  go  here  or  there." 
What  is  insanity  but  the  wreck  of  this  per- 
sonality? The  victim  loses  himse'f.  And 
the  morally  insane,  the  prodigal,  when  he  re- 
turns to  reason  and  virtue,  conies  to  himself. 

**A  man's  self,"  says  Thackeray,  "  must  al- 
ways be  serious  to  him,  under  whatever  mask 
or  disguise  or  uniform  he  pi*esents  it  to  the 
public."  Yes,  though  it  were  as  mime,  harlc- 
qi.MU,  jester,  fool  alnu)St  ;  nor  could  there  be 
a  more  deplorable  or  desperate  condition  for 
a  human  being,  than  to  account  himself  noth- 
ing, or  nothing  worth,  or  worthy  only  to  be 
the  butt  of  universal  scorn  and  c(mtempt. 
From  this  utter  ruin,  every  man  is  protected 
by  that  mysterious  and  momentous  personal- 
ity that  dwells  within  him.  We  may  be  little 
in  comparison  with  the  general  mass  of  inter- 
ests, little  in  comparison  with  kingdoms,  little 
in  comparison  with  the  swelling  grandeur  of 
thrones  and  empires,  little  in  comparison  with 
the  great  orb  that  rolls  round  the  sun,  and 
bears  millions  of  such  ;  but  we  are  forever 
great  in  the  sense  of  individual  destiny.  This 
swells  beyond  kingships,  grandeurs,  empires, 
worlds,  to  infinitude  and  eternity. 

There  is  another  element  in  this  selfhood, 
to  be  considered,  besides  its  conscious  import- 
ance, and  that  is  free  will — itself  also  unmoral, 
but  iudisj)ensable.  For  imagine  a  rational 
being  to  be  placed  in  this  world,  n  iiJwui  free 
will.  He  can  choose  neither  wrong  nor  right. 
He  has  a  conscience,  but  no  freedom  ;  no 
power  to  choose  anything.  It  is,  T  think,  an 
incongnrous  and  impossible  kind  of  existence  ; 
but  imagine  it.  Evils,  troubles,  temptations 
press  against  this  being,  and  he  can  do  noth- 
ing;  he  cannot  even  will  to  resist.  Could 
there  be  a  condition  more  horrible?  No; 
man  is  a  nobler  and  happier  being  than  this 
amounts  to.  Free  will  is  put  in  him,  on  pur- 
pose to  fight  the  great  battle  against  evil.  He 
could  not  fight  if  he  could  not  will.  He  could 
not  choose  the  right,  without  being  free  to 
choose  the  wrong ;  for  choosing  one  path 
without  being  at  liberty  to  take  the  other, 
would  be  no  choosing.  Free  will  is  to  fight 
the  battle.  It  is  a  glorious  prerogative.  And 
man,  I  believe,  is  out  of  all  proportion,  hap- 
pier, with  this  power,  all  its  aberrations  in- 
cluded, than  he  would  be  without  it.  I  am 
glad,  for  my  j  art,  that  I  am  not  passing 
through  this  world,  like  a  car  on  a  railroad, 
or  turning  round  like  a  wheel  in  a  mill ;  that 
I  can  go,  this  way  or  that,  take  one  path  or 
another;  that  I  can  read,  or  write,  or  study, 
or  labor,  or  do  business  ;  and  that  when  the 
great  trial-hour,  between  right  and  wrong, 
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omps,  though  I  may  choose  the  wrong,  yet 
that  I  can  choose  the  right.  What  better 
vt'ouhl  ihere  be  for  me  thau  this — what  better 
constitution  of  a  rational  nature?  I  know  of 
no  better  p  >ssible. 

Selfhood,  then — this  interest  in  ourselves, 
being  seen  to  be  right,  and  the  play  of  free 
will,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  desirable;  let  us 
turn  finally  to  the  useful  working  of  the  prin- 
ciple. You  may  have  said  in  listening  to  me 
thus  far — "  What  need  of  insisting  so  much 
upon  self-regard,  which  we  all  perfectly  well 
understand?"  I  doubt  whether  it  is  so  well 
understood  ;  and  this  must  be  ray  apology. 
We  have  seen  that  the  principle  is  native 
and  necessary  to  us ;  let  us  look  a  moment  at 
its  utility. 

I  am  put  in  charge  of  myself — of  my  life, 
first  of  all.  So  strong  is  the  impulse  to  keep 
and  defend  it,  that  self-preservation  has  been 
called  the  first  law  of  our  being.  But  that 
argues  an  antecedent  fact — self-appreciation. 
Why  preserve  that  which  we  value  not,? 
We  defend  ourself,  because  we  prize  ourself. 
We  defend  our  life  with  the  instant  rush  of 
all  our  faculties  to  the  rescue.  "  Very  self 
ish,"  one  may  say;  "And  why  does  a  man 
care  so  much  for  himself;  he  isn't  worth  it." 
He  can't  help  it.  He  obeys  the  primal  bond; 
he  is  a  law  to  himself.  Is  it  not  well?  Man's 
life  would  perish  in  a  thousand  ways,  if  he 
iid  not  thus  care  for  it.  The  great,  universal 
and  most  effective  guardianship  over  human 
life  everywhere,  is — not  government  nor  law, 
iiot  guns  nor  battlements,  not  sympathy,  not 
jociety — but  this  self-care. 

f  a'U  put  in  cha-'ge  of  my  own  comfort,  of 
jay  sustenance.  I  must  provide  for  it.  ,And 
0  provide  for  it,  I  must  have  property — 
lOuse,  land,  stores,  means — something  that 
uust  be  my  own,  and  not  another's.  If  1 
were  an  animal,  I  might  find  food  and  shelter 
n  the  common  storehouse  of  nature's  bounty. 
Bjt  I  have  other  wants  ;  if  I  have  no  pro- 
vision for  them  that  is  my  own  ;  if  some  In- 
ternational League,  or  Agrarian  Law,  could 
)reak  down  all  the  rights  of  property,  there 
vould  be  an  end  to  industry,  to  order,  to 
3omfort,  and  eventually  to  life  itself.  What- 
iver  evils,  whatever  monstrous  crimes  come 
)f  the  love  of  gain,  its  extinction  would  be 
ufinitely  worse. 

I  am  put  in  charge  of  my  good  name,  my 
:)lace  among  men.  I  must  regard  it.  I  am 
inking  to  recklessness  about  virtue  if  I  cease 
,0  value  approbation.  Even  the  martyr, 
ookiug  to  God  alone,  seeks  approval.  And 
;ood  men's  approbation  is  the  reflection  of 
hat.  To  seek  honor  from  men  at  the  ex- 
)8nse  of  principle,  is  what  the  Master  con- 
temns— not  the  desire  of  honor.  It  has  been 
nide  a  question  whether  the  love  of  appro- 


bation should  be  appealed  to,  in  schools.  It 
cannot  be  kept  out,  from  there,  nor  from  any- 
where else.  If  it  could,  if  the  vast  network 
of  social  regards,  in  which  men  are  now  held, 
were  torn  asunder,  society  would  fall  to 
pieces. 

Finally,  lam  put  in  charge  of  my  virtue — 
of  that  above  all.  And  that  I  must  get  and 
keep  for  myself;  no  other  can  do  it  for  me. 
Another  may  stretch  out  the  hand  to  defend 
me  from  a  fatal  blow  ;  another  may  endow 
me  with  wealth  ;  another  may  give  me  the 
praise  I  do  not  deserve;  but  no  friendly  in- 
tervention, no  deed  of  gift,  no  flattery,  nO" 
falsity,  can  give  me  inward  truth  and  integ- 
rity. That  solemn  point  in  human  experience^, 
that  question  upon  which  everything  hangs — 
shall  I  do  right? — or  shall  I  do  wrong? — is> 
shrouded  in  the  secresy  and  silence  of  my 
own  mind.  All  the  power  in  the  world  can- 
not do  for  me  the  thing  that  I  must  do  for 
myself.  To  me,  to  me,  the  decision  is  com- 
mitted. 

Now  what  I  have  been  saying,  is  this  :  it  is, 
well  that  that  self-regard,  upon  which  so  mucb 
is  devolved,  should  be  strong ;  that  there- 
should  be  no  apathy,  no  indifference,  upon 
this  point;  that  if  ever  a  man  wanders  away 
into  recklessness,  into  idleness,  into  disgrace^, 
into  utter  moral  delinquency  and  lawlessness,, 
he  should  be  brought  to  a  stand,  and  brought 
back  again,  if  possible,  by  this  intense  and 
uncontrollable  regard  for  himself — for  his 
own  well  being.  I  do  not  rpsolve  everv- 
thing  in  human  nature,  into  the  desire  of 
well  being.  I  do  not  say  that  the  lore  of 
life,  of  property,  of  reputation,  still  less  of 
virtue,  is  the  same  as  the  love  of  happiness  * 
but  I  say  that  to  the  pursuit  of  all  these  a 
man  is  urged,  driven,  almost  forced,  by  this, 
love  of  his  own  well-being  ;  nay  more  to  the^ 
pursuit  of  the  highest  eventually,  and  that, 
by  the  very  laws  of  his  nature. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  principle 
which  I  propose  to  discuss — that  which  opens 
the  whole  field  of  our  culture — the  principle 
that  carries  us  out  of,  and  beyond  ourselves. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  my  design,  in  dis- 
cussing the  principle  of  selfhood,  to  show  the 
hinderance  to  culture,  and  the  evil  every  way^ 
that  come  from  the  abuse  of  it.  That  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest,  if  it  be  made  to  appear^ 
that  all  culture  and  happiness  are  found  m 
the  opposite  direction.  But  if  I  wanted  to 
put  this  in  the  strongest  light,  I  should  point 
to  the  pain  and  obstruction  which  are  expe- 
rienced in  a  diseased  self-consciousness.  It- 
would  be  a  powerful  argument  for  that  going 
out  of  self,  which  I  am  about  to  speak  of.. 
Self,  if  it  is  a  necessary  stand-point,  is  yet  lia- 
ble to  be  always  in  our  way.  A  morbid  anx- 
iety about  our  position,  our  credit  with  meri^ 
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the  good  or  ill  opiuion  others  have  of  our 
taleuts,  tastes  or  merits,  causes  more  misery, 
I  am  iDcliiied  to  think,  than  any  other  form 
of  human  selfishness.       *  * 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  traditional  treatment  of  *' heresy  " 
rests  on  two  ideas:  first,  that  wrong  belief  is 
in  itself  a  deadly  sin  ;  secondly,  that  by  re- 
pressive measures  its  spread  can  be  prevent- 
ed. The  first  idea  disappears  before  a  purer 
Christianity  ;  the  second  has  been  disproved 
by  experience.  Bat  something  of  the  old 
sentiment  yet  lingers,  and  shows  itself  in  the 
desire  to  purge  the  church  of  all  who  are 
not  perfectly  sound  in  doctrine.  We  hold 
that  the  church  is  to  promote  the  truth  just 
as  it  is  to  promote  Christian  life.  It  does 
not  ask  that  its  members  should  be  holy 
when  it  receives  them  ;  its  asks  only  a  sincere 
purpose  to  se.'k  holiness,  and  assumes  as  its 
very  business  to  develop  that.  Nor  should  it 
require  at  the  outset  a  full  acceptance  of  all 
that  it  holds  as  truth  ;  it  should  ask  only  a 
sincere  desire  to  know  and  follow  what  is 
true.  And  within  its  walls  men  should  be 
nourished  ap  into  the  fullness  of  truth,  by 
the  air  of  freedom  and  the  sunlight  of  love. 
—  The  Chrhtian  Union. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  I 
THE  WEITHER  AT  THE  SANTEE  STATION.  | 

Our  friend  Geo.  S.  Truman  at  the  above 
place  furnishes  J.  M.  E.  with  the  following 
information  for  Fourth  month.  j 
Average  temperature,       49.27  degrees.  ; 
:\[aximum       "       24th,  90.00      "  | 
Minimum        "         1st,  26.00      "  [ 
Greatest  variations  of    Thermometer  be- 
tween 7  o'clock,  A.  ]M.,  and  9  o'clock,  P.  M.,  i 
on  the  23d  and  24th,  52°  each  day.  j 

And  of  rain,  1.35  inches. 


The  Spiritual  Life. — The  sympathy  of 
"Jesua  Christ  was  not  merely  love  of  men  in 
masses.  He  loved  the  masses,  but  he  loved 
them  because  made  up  of  individuals.  He 

had  compassion  on  the  multitude;"  but 
he  had  also  discriminating,  special  tender- 
ness for  erring  Peter  and  erring  Thomas. 
He  felt  for  the  despised,  lonely  Zaccheus  in 
his  sycamore-tree.  He  compassioned  the  dis- 
comfort of  his  disciples.  He  mixed  his  tears 
with  the  stifled  sobs  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus. 
He  called  the  abashed  children  to  his  side. 
Amongst  the  numbers,  as  He  walked.  He 
detected  the  individual  touch  of  faith. — 
Frederick  W.  Robertson. 

ITEMS. 

Interesting  Facts. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census,  our  total  population 


in  1^70  was  38,555,983,  against  31,443,321  in  1860. 
and  23,191,876  in  1850  Daring  the  decade  from 
1850  to  18'J0  the  increase  was  8,251,445,  or  over  35 
per  cent.;  during  the  decade  lateW  clos-d  the  increase 
was  7,112,6t)2,  or  over  22  per  cent.  At  the  same 
rate  of  increase  as  in  th**  previous  decade,  vi^e  would 
have  bad  an  addition  to  our  population  of  10,995,- 
1(32,  raising  it  to  42,438,483.  Our  relative  loss  of 
population,  then,  may  h->  set  down  as  nearly  four 
millions  as  the  result  of  the  war.  Of  the.-e  losses 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  Wr-re  fighting 
men,  either  hilled  in  battle  or  dying  fiom  wouQf-s 
or  disease.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
that  died  in  consequence  of  desolation,  starvation 
and  dist^ass  brought  on  by  the  loss  of  adequate  sup- 
port from  parents  and  others  that  perished  in  tlie 
war.  The  dislocation  of  families  and  the  decrease 
of  marriage  prevented  a  natural  increase  in  the 
population,  but  a  very  great  loss  is  also  found  in 
the  arrest  and  paralysis  of  the  great  movement  of 
foreign  immigration.  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
decade,  however,  the  last  named  movement  swelled 
to  far  greater  proportions  than  it  had  p'^eviously 
reached,  The  native  born  population  in  1870  was 
32,789,437,  having  increased  30  per  cent,  from  1850 
to  1860,  and  only  21  per  cent,  from  1S60  to  1870. 
The  foreign  born  population  in  1870  was  5,566,- 
546,  having  increased  84  percent,  from  1850  to  1860. 

Tea  and  Coffer. — The  bill  repealing  the  cuitoms 
duties  on  tea  and  coflFee,  which  has  been  signed  by 
the  President,  goes  intoeflf-'ct  on  Seventh  month  1st, 
1872.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  Sixth 
month  30th,  1871,  there  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  317,992,048  pounds  of  coflf-e.  vahied 
at  $30,992,869,  and  51,364,919  pounds  of  tea,  val- 
ued at  $17,254,617.  During  the  six  months  ending 
Twelfth  month  31st,  1871,  there  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  149,108,479  pounds  of  coffee,  val- 
ued at  $16,695,621,  and  23,180,468  pouLds  of  tea, 
valued  at  $8,842,683.  The  duties  at  present  im- 
posed on  these  articles  are  three  cents  a  pounii  upon 
coffee,  and  fifteen  cents  a  pound  upon  tea.  From 
the  above  statistics  of  importations  of  tea  and  cof- 
fee, it  will  be  seen  that  hereafter  the  "breakfast 
table"  will  be  relieved  of  a  heavy  tax.  By  tLi.s  mea- 
sure the  revenue  will  be  reduced  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Tea  and  coffee  were  ad- 
mitt(d  free  of  duty  from  1842  to  1861.  By  the  act 
of  Eighth  month  5,  1861,  duties  were  imposed  ui)on 
these  articles  iu  order  to  raise  the  revenue  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  suppre.^sion  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

Prof.  Tyndall,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  move- 
ment of  glaciers,  after  describing  the  observations 
and  measurements  made  by  himself  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  gives  the  following  clear  statement  touching 
the  relative  motion  of  a  crooked  river  of  ice; 
When  a  glacier  moves  through  a  sinuous  valley, 
the  locus  of  the  point  of  maximum  motion  does 
not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  glacier,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  always  lies  on  the  convex  side  of  the 
central  line.  The  locus  is,  therefore,  a  curved  line 
more  deep'y  sinuous  than  the  valby  itself,  and 
therefore  crosses  the  axis  of  the  glacier  at  each 
point  of  the  contrary  flexure.  This  law  holds  good 
for  water,  substituting  the  word  river  for  glacier. 
The  idea,  then,  as  to  the  similarity  between  a  river 
and  a  glacier,  becomes  marvelously  strengthened. 
The  glacier  is  like  a  river,  because  the  central  part 
moves  faster  than  the  sides  ;  it  is  like  a  river  be- 
cause its  top  moves  faster  than  its  bottom  ;  and 
again  it  is  like  a  river  because  the  point  of  swiftest 
motion  follows  the  sinuosities  of  its  sides. 
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Extracts  from  "Christ  in  Modern  Life." 
OLD  AGE. 
BY  S.  A.  BROOKE. 

•'Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  accor'iing  to  thy  v?ord  :  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation." — Luke  ii.  29,  30. 

The  greatness  of  man  is  chiefly  in  this, 
that  he  can  say  to  pain,  I  will  endure  ;  and 
to  death,  I  will  conquer  its  fear;  anckto  old 
•age,  I  will  not  be  querulous— that  he  can  say 
and  do  these  things. 

To  crystallise  into  finished  perfection  was 
the  aim  and  the  ideal  of  the  Stoic.  To  grow 
for  ever  is  the  aim  and  the  ideal  of  the 
Christian.  Death  ended  the  effort  and  the 
pain  of  the  Stoic.  Death  continues  the 
effort,  wnthout  the  pain,  of  the  Christian. 
Perfection  is  then  our  object,  and  life  our 
delight.  We  know  that  both  are  interwoven, 
that  as  the  power  of  living  increases,  the 
ideal  of  perfection  becomes  higher;  that  as 
we  become  more  perfect,  we  become  more 
enraptured  with  life  and  capable  of  greater 
pleasure  in  it.       *       *       *      ^  * 

Youth,  like  spring  has  its  own  work,  a 
work  chiefly  of  faithful  and  pure  reception 
of  beauty  and  joy  and  goodness,  and  of  en- 
thusiastic delight  in  these.  Manhood,  like 
summer,  has  its  own  work,  the  noble  expres- 
sion in  upright  labor  of  the  things  received 
in  youth.  The  later  manhood  passes,  like 
autumn,  through  two  phases — the  phase  of 
harvest,  and  the  phase  of  entering  decay. 


Its  work  is  the  storing  up  of  the  results  of 
life,  and  afterwards  such  a  resistance  of  the 
sadness  which  comes  of  having  finished  all 
external  toil,  that  the  soul  may  enter  upon 
the  winter  of  old  age  with  the  sense  of  beauty 
unimpaired,  though  changed  ;  with  a  quiet 
contentment  in  which  the  heart  can  fold  its 
wings  around  itself  and  dwell  within  their 
soft  and  silver  shadow  ;  when  life  drops  all 
its  sails,  like  that  worn-out  ship,  which,  after 
much  beating  on  the  seas,  lets  fall  its  anchor 
where  lofty  cliffs  enclose  a  quiet  haven. 

*  *  *  We  will  speak  to-day  of  the 
blessings  and  the  work  of  age.  There  u  no 
need  to  praise  it  overmuch,  to  represent  it,  as 
some  do,  as  a  delightful  time.  The  loss  it 
brings  with  it  is  not  delightful ;  the  wearing 
out  of  energies  and  faculties  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  a  source  of  pleasure  ;  but  if  we  have 
enjoyed  our  spring,  and  toiled  through  our 
summer,  and  half  reaped  and  half  dreamed 
through  our  autumn,  and  been  faithful 
through  all  to  manliness  and  to  God,  it  is  a 
miserable  thing  if  we  are  to  be  conquered  by 
decay  at  last,  and  when  winter  comes  sit 
wailing  over  the  dying  embers  of  the  fires  of 
life. 

The  representation  which  our  latest  poet 
has  given  of  the  sorrowful  and  hopeless  sad- 
ness of  old  age,  of  the  pain  of  its  retrospect 
because  the  joy  and  passion  of  life  can  never 
be  felt  again,  of  the  sad  desire  of  death  and 
rest,  without  any  security  of  life  to  be — but 
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even  so,  of  the  desire  for  death  because  life 
has  now  no  interest — is  a  strange  contrast  to 
this  noble  Jewish  hymn,  which,  uttered  by  a 
man  of  many  years,  has  thrilled  throughout 
the  ages  to  this  time,  and  stirred  by  its  sacred 
and  tine  humanity  in  old  men's  hearts  a  quiet 
energy  and  a  trauquillibiug  hope.  There  is 
in  it  not  sorrow,  but  the  conquest  of  sorrow  ; 
not  the  pain  of  retrospect,  but  the  })rophetic 
joy;  not  the  bitterness,  but  the  peace  and 
hope  of  death  ;  not  the  decay  of  interest  in 
the  world,  but  unabated  hope  for  his  country, 
and  a  vision  of  redemption  for  others  than 
his  countrymen  ;  not  the  seeing  of  sadness, 
but  the  seeing  of  salvation.    *    *    *  * 

This  is  the  glory  of  a  Christian's  old  age 
— vividness  of  spiritual  vision.  Memory  is 
fading  away,  the  power  of  reasoning  clearly 
is  departing,  passion  is  chilled,  the  hand  has 
lost  its  cunning,  and  the  lips  their  eloquence, 
decay  has  touched  all  physical  and  intellec- 
tual life,  but  the  spirit  lives,  and  lives  more 
vitally,  more  intensely  than  ever.  It  does 
its  own  peculiar  work  better  than  in  youth 
and  manhood.  It  sees  more  clearly  into  the 
life  and  realities  of  things.  It  has  gained 
security  of  faith  and  hope  for  itself,  and  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  pro- 
gress of  mankind  it  sees  into  God's  plans  and 
rejoices  in  them. 

One  does  not  speak  vaguely  in  saying  this. 
The  biographies  which  record  this  strange 
victory  over  decay,  this  inner  life,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  man  is  at  the  point  of  death, 
are  many.  And  they  are  found  written,  not 
only  of  the  cultured  and  the  strong  in  char- 
acter, but  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
feeble-minded.  We  do  not  find  this  in  any 
philosophy  or  religion  which  has  denied  God 
and  denied  immortality,  aud  we  find  this 
victoriousness  more  distinct  and  developed 
in  Christianity  than  in  Judaism.  And  more- 
over, this  spiritual  power  grows  stronger  in 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  the  other  powers, 
for  earthly  passion  and  aims  cloud  the  heav- 
enly horizon,  the  tyranny  of  the  understand- 
ing contends  against  the  claims  of  faith,  and 
the  perfect  health  of  the  body  often  makes 
this  life  too  precious  to  permit  much  contem- 
plation of  the  other. 

I  do  not  speak  against  these  things,  for 
youthful  passion,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  and  exquisite  health  are  nat- 
ural, and  we  ought  to  work  out  their  good; 
but  if  they  are  all,  what  have  we  left  when 
they  decay?  Nothing!  according  to  a 
modern  theory — everything!  according  to  the 
Christian  thought.  Their  passing  away  gives 
room  for  the  expansion  of  the  spirit.  This, 
then,  is  the  primary  gain  of  old  age.  But 
it  does  not  come  into  our  possession  unless 
we  toil  for  it.    If  life  and  its  work,  and  the 


world  and  its  pursuits,  lead  us  into  forgetful- 

uess  of  God  aud  neglect  of  our  spirit,  then, 
when  old  age  comes  the  spirit  has  not  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  infancy.  It  tries  to  ex- 
pand, but  it  has  never  been  fed,  never  educat- 
ed, and  it  cannot  do  its  work.  But  Simeon's 
intuitive  vision  came  of  a  life  of  previous  holi- 
ness, lie  had  waited  for  the  revelation  of 
God's  salvation,  and  waiting  meant  a  life  lived 
with  that  expectation  at  its  root.  In  the 
midst  of  the  work  and  turmoil  of  life  he  had 
grown  more  and  more  like  to  God,  and  like- 
ness of  character  to  God  gave  him  prophetic 
insight  into  God's  plaus  for  the  race,  aud 
now,  when  the  hour  of  outward  decay  had 
come,  his  spirit,  which  had  put  forth  stem, 
and  branch,  and  leaves,  in  natural  progress, 
suddenly  flowered. 

I  would  that  we  could  so  prepare  our- 
selves for  age  that  we  might  remember  in 
the  inspiration  of  youth  as  in  the  labor  of 
manhood,  that  the  time  is  coming  when  our 
whole  life  will  be  dependent  on  the  power  of 
spiritual  being  in  us,  and  remembering  this, 
labor  to  train  the  spirit  into  the  likeness  of 
Christ.  For,  will  you  have  light  or  dark-  \ 
ness  by  and  by  ;  the  power  of  vision  in  old 
age,  or  the  impotency  of  regret  ;  the  hope 
which  maketh  not  ashamed,  or  the  effeminate 
despair;  the  sight  of  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord  flowing  in  freshening  tide  over  all  ! 
men,  or  the  sight  of  your  own  miserable 
decay  usurping  all  the  view?  These  things 
lie  in  your  own  hands. 

Another  remarkable  gain  blessed  the  old 
age  of  Simeon,  the  possession  of  a  liberal  re- 
ligious view.    We  find  the  old  man  set  free 
from  the  exclusiveness  and  bigotry  of  his 
time  and  of  his  youth.    Those  were  strange  J 
words  upon  the  lips  of  a  Jew — '  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles !"    They  had  been  said 
before;  some  in  the  esoteric  circle  of  the  ' 
higher  Judaism,  were  probably  saying  them  ° 
now.    But  it  was  not  a  common  thought,  nor  , 
a  national  thought,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  ' 
coming.    Those  who  heard  Simeon  would  be  , 
likely  to  call  him  a  dangerous  Liberal. 

Some  who  hold  the  view  that  old  age  is  '! 
bigoted  in  opinion,  will  be  still  more  sur- 
prised.   But  after  all,  youth  is  more  narrow  !! 
and  intolerant  than  age.    Wt  call  young  ' 
men  liberal  because  they  give  utterance  to  P 
liberal  opinions.     But  one  may  hold  the  ^' 
truth  in  unrighteousness,  and  one  may  pro-  " 
fess  liberality  in  illiberality,  and  tolerance  in 
intolerance.    *    *    *    But  one  should  not  ^ 
blame  them  too  much,  for  intolerance  and  one-  ' 
sidedness  are  natural  to  youth.    It  has  not 
enough  experience  to  be  many-sided,  and  a  , 
large  charity  is  the  growth  of  years,  the  last  ^ 
result  of  many  trials. 

For  this  reason,  tolerance  and  a  wide  re-  " 
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ligioiis  view  are  natural  to  old  age,  and  it  is 
very  pitiable  when  we  find  it  without  them. 
Experience  of  life  and  knowledge  of  men 
ought  to  soften  down  the  harshness  of  our 
youthful  judgments.  It  is  astonishing  as  we 
grow  older,  if  we  have  grown  in  wisdom  of 
love,  how  much  good  we  discover  in  men 
whom  we  thought  all  wrong,  how  much  we 
find  our  severity  mistaken.  We  learn  that 
there  is  a  root  of  good  at  the  centre  of  wrong 
opinions,  and  we  seek  to  draw  out  that  good. 
We  learn  not  to  judge  acts  till  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  motives  which  prompted 
them,  and  rather  to  believe  all  things  good 
of  men  than  to  systematically  distrust  them. 

*  *  *  There  is  a  severity  of  judgment 
which  comes  of  eager  love  that  men  should 
be  right,  there  is  a  severity  which  comes  of 
eager  desire  that  we  should  be  proved  right. 
It  is  the  former  only  which  ripens  into  the 
wise  tenderness  of  age. 

Again,  there  is  an  indifference  as  to  what 
men  believe  and  do,  which  is  often  mistaken 
for  breadth  of  view.  It  does  not  ripen  into 
true  tolerance  in  age,  but  into  contempt  of 
men.  For  its  root  is  not  charity,  but  the 
idleness  which  is  too  slothful  to  form  opinions, 
idleness  whose  root  is  selfishness. 

The  true  liberality  of  old  age  is  not  this 
indifference.  It  is  gained  by  the  entrance  of 
the  soul  into  the  large  region  of  the  love  of 
God,  by  deeper  communion  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  character  of  Christ.  Hence 
the  old  man,  at  one  with  simple  and  majestic 
principles,  passes  by  the  transient  forms  into 
which  ideas  are  thrown  by  religious  men, 
and  looks  for  the  spirit  in  which  men  work, 
and  judges  them  by  that ;  hence  he  lays  aside 
the  outside  peculiarities  of  men's  characters 
which  would  have  jarred  him  in  youth,  and 
searches  directly  for  the  motives  and  ideas 
of  the  character;  hence  the  temporary  cur- 
rents on  the  sjurface  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
local  outbursts  of  evil,  do  not  much  cloud 
his  view  of  the  fortunes  of  Man  ;  he  looks 
deeper,  and  sees  the  vast  main  current  sweep- 
ing towards  God,  he  finds  beneath  the  evil 
the  infinite  fountain  of  good.  The  evils  and 
sufferings  of  the  world  lose  their  harsh  out- 
lines, and  their  dread,  and  pain,  and  are 
3laced  in  the  inner  light  of  thought.  They 
ire  there  seen  along  with  the  good  and  joy 
)f  the  world,  till  at  last  the  vision  of  the 
;reat  whole  dawns  upon  the  soul,  and  the 
nan  learns  to  see  God  moving  as  a  spirit  in 
dl  history,  and  Christ  endeavoring  in  all 
nen's  hearts. 

Then  he  can  bend  his  head  to  the  blo  iv  of 
leath,  not  in  bitterness  of  anger  that  hu- 
oanity  has  failed,  not  in  selfish  indifference 
0  the  welfare  of  mankind,  but  in  a  sweet 
ontentment  that  all  things  are  working  to- ' 


gether  for  good,  that  the  Mankind  for  which 
and  with  which  he  has  worked  and  suffered 
like  a  brother,  may  be  left  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  hands  of  perfect  love,  that  sal- 
vation has  come  and  is  coming  unto  all,  not 
only  to  favored,  but  to  neglected  races  ;  for 
to  him  the  spirit  of  Simeon's  phrase  is  ever 
true,  that  Christ  is  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  his  people 
Israel. 

So  he  wins  the  crowning  blessing  of  old 
age — deep  peace.  **  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word." 

*  *  *  *  *  ■ 

Its  work  is  partly  outward,  partly  inward. 

Its  outward  work  is  the  spreading  of 
charity.  Old  age  should  radiate  charity 
from  it,  till  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
household  and  the  society  in  which  it  lives 
be  warmed  with  its  gracious  influence.  Men, 
women,  and  children  should  feel  softened, 
and  be  bettered,  by  the  presence  of  its  kind- 
liness. 

Again,  it  is  the  usage  of  experience  for  the 
help  of  others.  Age  should  not  surrender 
from  weariness  of  life  its  right  of  giving  sym- 
pathy, its  power  of  forming  in  its  calm,  and 
from  its  long  experience,  wise  judgments  for 
the  troubled  lives  of  others.  It  ought  not  to 
claim  its  infirmity  as  a  reason  for  harshness, 
or  for  want  of  tender  interest.  And  that  it 
may  be  able  to  do  the  good  I  mention,  and 
to  avoid  the  evil,  it  ought  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  live  with  the  young.  Else  its  tendency 
is  to  be  absorbed  in  its  own  weaknesses  and 
wants;  to  lose  interest  in  the  actual  move- 
ments of  the  world,  and  especially  in  those 
movements  which  are  initiated  by  the  young, 
which,  though  sometimes  ill-considered  and 
foolish,  are  yet  the  germs  of  that  which  will 
be,  and  have  at  least  the  one  important 
quality  of  life.  Next  to  the  sad  spectacle  of 
seeing  a  young  man  mock  the  wisdom  and 
despise  the  warnings  of  old  age,  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  old  man  who  has  only  indiffer- 
ence for  the  enthusiasm  and  contempt  for  the 
ideas  of  the  young. 

The  inward  work  of  age  is,  however,  the 
most  important.  After  a  time,  the  outward 
influence  of  which  I  have  spoken  becomes 
less  and  less  ;  less  direct  at  least,  more  indi- 
rect. The  old  man,  the  old  woman,  becom- 
ing weaker  and  unable  to  share  in  earthly 
things,  retire  into  their  inner  being,  and  live 
there  a  wonderful  and  vivid  life.  *  *  * 
Oh  !  none  are  less  alone,  none  have  a  more 
sweet  and  vivid  life,  than  many  a  silent  man 
and  woman  in  the  years  of  age. 

And  here  we  touch  on  one  portion  of  the 
inner  work  which  old  age  has  to  do — the 
edifying  of  the  heart  in  noble  religion  by  con- 
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sideration  of  the  past.  The  memory  of  love 
and  joy,  of  friendship  and  companionship,  is 
always  sweet ;  and  if  tlie  memory  be  one  of 
sorrow,  one  may  still  not  be  unhappy  if  the 
sorrow  has  become  an  intimate  part  of  life, 
cherished  for  its  results  and  for  the  tender- 
ness with  which  it  was  linked — since  now  the 
pain  of  it  has  gone  with  the  decay  of  passion. 
One  by  one  the  events  of  life  are  traced  in 
quiet  retrospection,  one  by  one  they  fall  into 
a  kind  of  religious  order;  their  causes  are 
seen,  their  meaning,  and  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whole  of  life  ;  till  at  last 
the  conviction  that  a  Father  has  been  leading 
him  all  his  life  long  is  fixed  in  the  old  man's 
mind.  He  sees  that  everything  in  the  past 
has  been  ripening  him,  that  he  has  been  made 
slowly  more  complete.  Then  breaks  upon 
him  as  never  before  the  assurance  of  immor- 
tality. "  Can  this  long  work  of  God's  be  for 
nought?  can  this  education,  every  hour  of 
which  was  weighty  with  meaning,  end  in  the 
grave?  Is  my  spirit,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  most  conscious  of  completion, 
nearest  to  extinction  ?    It  is  impossible." 

Thus  does  life  in  the  past  confirm  faith  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  make  an  immor- 
tal future  real.  Thus,  in  spiritual  brooding 
over  past  and  future,  the  experience  of  the 
one  and  the  faith  in  the  other  unite  in  one 
divine  and  glorious  hope. 

***** 

Nor  can  the  old  man  do  better  than  con- 
solidate and  harmonize  into  a  whole  the  ideas 
he  has  gained  in  life.  Many  are  useless — 
these  he  will  reject ;  many  are  noble,  and 
have  on  them  the  impress  of  eternity — these 
he  will  return  to  and  dwell  on  till  they  be- 
come interwoven  with  his  being,  possessions 
for  ever.  For  ideas  belong  to  the  spiritual 
nature.  All  else  will  be  left  behind  us  when 
we  die  ;  but  these  endure,  these  we  shall  take 
with  us.  Let  us  watch  and  work,  that  our 
eternal  companions  be  worthy  of  us  and  of 
the  life  to  come.  No  aim  in  old  age  can  be 
nobler  than  to  arrive  at  death  with  a  spirit 
enriched  and  matured  by  the  possession  of 
purified  ideas.  No  aim  in  youth  and  man- 
hood can  be  better  than  the  winning  of  them. 

From  this  sort  of  work  arises  a  clear  spir- 
itual activity  entirely  independent  of  outward 
decay.  It  belongs  to  the  inner  life  ;  it  does 
not  weary  like  intellectual  activity;  it  is 
more  like  the  easy  breathing  of  a  clear  at- 
mosphere than  any  strenuous  labor.  In  it 
the  mind  is  cheerful  and  hopeful.  It  blends 
easily  with  every  emotion,  and  heightens 
emotion  without  the  pain  of  excitement.  In 
itself  it  has  an  arranging  power,  so  that  life 
harmonized  under  its  influence  is  seen  as  a 
well  ordered  landscape  on  which  the  sun  of 
God's  love  is  shining.    In  wonder,  and  in 


joy  that  he  has  been  so  cared  for,  and  so  led 
into  maturity,  all  th(>ught  of  self  passes  from 
the  old  man's  life,  and  he  throws  his  whole 
being  in  gratitude  at  the  feet  of  his  Saviour 
and  his  God.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  touch, 
even  before  death,  of  the  pure  and  perfect 
life,  the  first  faint  throb  of  the  exquisite  ex- 
istence into  which  he  is  going  to  enter,  the 
half-realization  on  the  borders  of  the  world 
of  light,  while  yet  within  the  glimmering 
shadow,  of  what  communion  with  God  may 
mean.  Then  indeed  he  feels  what  Simeon 
felt  when  the  long-repressed  cry  rose  to  his 
lips,  for  he  sees  the  very  Christ :  "  Lord,  now 
lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

The  passion  for  gain  is  everywhere  sap- 
ping pure  and  generous  feeling,  and  every- 
where raises  up  bitter  foes  against  any  reform 
which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  a  stream  of 
wealth.  1  sometimes  feel  as  if  a  great  social 
revolution  were  necessary  to  break  up  our 
present  mercenary  civilization,  in  order  that 
Christianity,  now  repelled  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal worldliuess,  may  come  into  new  con- 
tact with  the  soul,  and  may  reconstruct  so- 
ciety after  its  own  pure  and  disinterested 
principles. —  Channing. 

Not  by  appointment  do  we  meet  Delight 
And  Joy  ;  they  heed  not  our  expectancy  : 
But  round  some  corner  in  the  streets  of  life, 
They  on  a  sudden  clasp  us  with  a  smile. 


JOB  SCOTT  ON   PLAINNESS  OF   APPAKEL,  &C. 

The  Lord  taught  me  that  men  generally 
rely  too  much  on  external  performances ; 
and  thus  guarded  my  mind  against  thinking 
too  much  of  anything  outward.  He  opened 
my  understanding  to  behold  my  duty  in  re- 
gard to  outward  plainness  ;  that  a  plain,  de- 
cent and  not  costly  dress,  and  way  of  living 
in  all  things,  was  most  agreeable  to  true 
Christian  gravity  and  self-denial  ;  that  rich, 
showy  or  gaudy  dress,  house,  food  or  furni- 
ture fed  and  fostered  pride  and  ostentation, 
robbed  the  poor,  pleased  the  vain,  and  led 
into  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  care,  toil 
and  solicitude  to  obtain  the  means  of  this 
way  of  life  and  appearance  ;  that  it  could 
not  afford  any  true  and  solid  satisfaction, 
but  must  unavoidably  divert  the  mind  from 
inward  feeling  watchfulnesss,  retard  the 
work  of  mortification  and  true  self-denial, 
and  facilitate  unprofitable  association  and  ac- 
quaintance with  such  as  would  rather  alien- 
ate the  affections  from  God  than  unite  the 
soul  to  Him. 

Thus  instructed,  I  bowed  in  reverence;  and 
as  it  became  from  time  to  time  necessary  to 
procure  new  clothing,  I  endeavored  to  con- 
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form  my  outward  appearance  in  this  respect, 
to  the  dictates  of  truth,  in  which  I  found  true 
peace  and  satisfaction.  Also  he  instructed 
me  to  use  the  {)lain  Scripture  language  Thou 
to  one,  and  you  to  more  than  one. 

The  cross  greatly  offended  me  in  regard  to 
these  things,  This  of  language,  in  particular, 
looked  so  trifling  and  foolish  to  the  worldly 
wise  part  in  me  ;  and  the  fear  of  the  "  world's 
dread  laugh,"  so  powerfully  opposed  it,  that 
it  was  very  hard  and  trying  to  my  natural 
will  to  give  up  to  this  duty.  I  thought  if  my 
right  hand  would  excuse  my  compliance,  I 
would  gladly  sacrifice  it,  or  yield  it  up,  rather 
than  give  up  to  use  such  a  despised  language, 
and  submit  to  be  laughed  at;  as  viewing  re- 
ligion concerned  in  such  things  as  these. 
This  may  seem  incredible  to  some:  but  it  is 
true,  and  as  fresh  with  me  as  almost  any  past 
exercise. 

This  exercise  beset  me  day  and  night  for 
some  time,  during  which  I  shed  many  sor- 
rowful and  bitter  tears .  pleaded  mauy  ex- 
cuses, and  greatly  wished  some  substitute 
might  be  acce})ted  instead  of  the  thing  called 
for;  but  He  who  called  me  into  the  perform- 
ance of  these  foolish  things,  foolish  to  this 
world's  wisdom,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
show  me,  with  indubitable  clearness,  that  he 
would  choose  his  sacrifice  himself;  and  that 
neither  a  right  hand  nur  a  right  eye,  neither 
thousands  of  rams  nor  leu  thousands  of  rivers 
of  oil,  would  by  any  means  answer  instead  of 
his  requirings.  If  he  called  for  so  weak  or 
foolish  a  thing  as  the  words  thou  and  thee  to 
a  single  person,  instead  of  you,  nothing  else  of 
my  substituting  would  do  instead  of  it ;  for 
*'  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men." 

Let  none  dispute  the  ground  with  Omnipo- 
tence, nor  confer  with  llesh  and  blood  ;  lest 
therein,  drspiiin(j  the  dai/ of  small  thing'?,  they 
fall  by  little  and  little.  For  be  assured,  O  thou 
called  of  the  Lord  !  thou  canst  never  become 
his  chosen  unless  thou  obey  his  call,  and  come 
out  of  all  he  calls  thee  from.  If  thou  art  not 
faithful  in  the  little,  thou  wilt  not  be  made 
ruler  over  much. 

Perhaps  few  will  believe  the  fulness  of 
heavenly  joy  which  sprang  in  my  bosom,  as 
a  well  spring  of  living  waters,  afcer  my  giv- 
ing up  in  faithfulness  to  this  requisition. 

From  the  Bucks  County  Kepublican. 
THE  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  NATURE  IN  THE  USE- 
FUL ARTS. 

It  was  said,  in  allusion  to  the  great  struc- 
tures of  the  ancient  Romans, — the  acqueducts 
and  bridges — that  their  "  art  was  nature 
working  to  municipal  ends."  That  is  a  true 
account  of  all  just  works  of  useful  art.  Sraea- 
ton  built  Eddyston  lighthouse  on  the  model 
of  an  oak-tree,  as  being  the  form  in  nature 


best  designed  to  resist  a  constant  assailing 
force.  Dolland  formed  his  achromatic  tele- 
scope on  the  model  of  a  human  eye.  Duha- 
mal  built  a  bridge  by  letting  in  a  piece  of 
strong  timber  for  the  middle  of  the  under  sur- 
face, getting  his  hint  from  the  structure  of 
the  shin-bone.  *  *  *  The  first  and  last 
lesson  of  the  useful  arts  is  that  nature  tyran- 
nizes over  our  works.  They  must  be  con- 
formed to  her  law,  or  they  will  be  ground  to 
powder  by  her  present  activity.  Nothing 
droll,  nothing  whimsical  will  endure.  Na- 
ture is  ever  interfering  with  art.  You  can- 
not build  your  house  or  pagoda  as  you  will, 
but  as  you  must.  There  is  a  quick  bound 
set  to  our  caprice.  The  leaning  tower  can 
only  lean  so  far.  The  verandah  or  pagoda 
roof  can  curve  upward  only  to  a  certain  point. 
The  slope  of  your  roof  is  determined  by  the 
weight  of  snow.  It  is  only  within  narrow 
limits  that  the  discretion  of  the  architect  may 
range.  Gravity,  wind,  sun,  rain,  the  size  of 
men  and  animals,  and  such  like,  have  more 
to  say  than  he.  It  is  the  law  of  fluids  that 
prescribes  the  shape  of  the  boat, — keel,  rud- 
der and  bows, — and  in  the  fioer  fluid  above, 
the  form  and  tackle  of  the  sails.  Man  seems 
to  have  no  option  about  his  tools,  but  merely 
the  necessitv  to  learn  from  Nature  what  will 
fit  best,  as  if  he  were  fitting  a  screw  or  a  door. 
Beneath  a  necessity  thus  almighty,  what  is 
artificial  in  man's  life  seems  insignificant.  He 
seems  to  take  his  task  so  miuutely  from  the 
intimations  of  Nature,  that  his  works  become, 
as  it  were,  hers,  and  he  is  no  longer  free. 

But  if  we  work  within  this  limit,  she  yields 
us  all  her  strength.  All  powerful  actjon  is 
performed  by  bringing  the  forces  of  Nature 
to  bear  upon' our  objects.  We  do  not  grind 
corn,  or  lift  the  loom  by  our  own  strength, 
but  we  build  a  mill  in  such  a  position  as  to 
set  the  north  wind  to  play  upon  our  instru- 
ment, or  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  or  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea.  So  in  our  handiwork, 
we  do  few  things  by  muscular  force,  but  we 
place  ourselves  in  such  attitudes  as  to  bring 
the  f)rce  of  gravity,  that  is,  the  weight  of  the 
planet,  to  bear  upon  the  spade  or  the  axe  we 
wield. — Emerson. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  GIRLS  WHO  OUGHT  TO  BE  AT 
W^ORK. 

It  ha.«  been  said  that  "  in  America  we  have 
a  million  young  women  without  the  slightest 
pretence  of  occupation."  Whether  this  be 
any  where  near  a  correct  estimate  or  only  a 
conjectural  one,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  number  of  girls  who^  do 
nothing  at  all  which  deserves  to  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  employment,  is  fearfully 
large.  Nor  is  this  idleness  confined  only  to 
those  belonging  to  families  of  wealth  ;  thou- 
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sands  are  wastiug  their  best  yearsj  in  utter 

uselessness  whose  circumstances  furnish  not 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  idle  lives  they 
are  leading.  In  many  cases  it  is  only  the  daily 
exertions  of  the  father  which  stand  between 
them  and  absolute  poverty.  Let  the  frail 
life  which  is  the  sole  dependence,  be  suddenly 
cut  off,  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  pitia- 
ble than  their  condition. 

If,  from  the  great  army  of  do-nothing  young 
ladies,  could  be  separated  all  those  whose 
prospects  in  no  way  warrant  the  spending  of 
years  in  idleness  and  ])leasure  seeking,  I  be- 
lieve the  number  would  be  lessened  more 
than  one-half.  No  better,  or  more  necessary 
advice  could  be  given  to  this  large  popula- 
tion of  "  the  girls  who  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  themselves,"  than  that  contained  in 
the  three  little  words,  '*  Go  to  work." 

A  certain  brilliant  and  popular  writer,  in  a 
series  of  articles  bearing  upon  the  woman 
question,  published  recently  in  one  of  our 
leading  journals,  sets  out  with  the  assertion 
that  woman  is  oat  of  her  proper  spheie  when 
earning  money,  her  especial  mission  is  to  spend 
it,  and  in  various  delightful  ways,  keep  the 
wheels  of  home  and  social  life  well  oiled  ; 
and  just  so  far  as  she  is  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  performing  disagreeable  labors  or 
duties,  in  just  that  degree  is  she  fulfilling  her 
highest  earthly  destiny.  Now,  it  is  precisely 
this  idea  which  is  working  an  infinite  deal  of 
mischief  among  girls  in  every  condition  of 
life.  The  interests  of  all  classes  are  so  closely 
interwoven,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  por- 
tion of  society  to  cherish  false  notions,  with- 
out every  other  branch  becoming  tainted 
thereby.  When  Celia,  by  virtue  of  superior 
wealth  or  culture,  assumes  to  herself  the 
right  to  spend  her  days  in  self-gratification 
and  amusement,  just  as  certainly  will  Bridget, 
by  virtue  of  the  inherent  laziness  com- 
mon to  all  human  beings,  assume  to  herself 
the  right  to  shirk  in  every  possible  manner 
the  unpleasant  duties  which  fall  to  her  lot. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  from  nearly 
every  well-to-do  household  in  the  land,  there 
goes  forth  a  wailing  lamentation  over  the 
impossibility  of  securing  faithful  service  in 
that  department  upon  which  depends  all  the 
comfort  of  home  life.  Anxious  eyes  are 
strained  in  every  direction  watching  for 
some  sign  of  relief;  multitudes  of  voices  are 
beseeching  the  "heathen  Chinee"  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  but  rarely  does  it  occur  to  any 
one,  that  help,  like  charity,  to  be  of  any  last- 
ing efficiency,  must  begin  at  home,  and  that 
it  is  only  after  having  made  the  most  of 
all  the  resources  within  our  reach,  that  we 
are  entitled  to  look  f  jr  aid  from  other  quar- 
ters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  very  difficulty  of 


procuring  efficient  domestic  service  is  in  the 
end  destined  to  prove  a  possitive  blessing  to 
society,  and  the  salvation  of  many  a  girl 
from  a  condition  of  almost  imbecile  helpless- 
ness. A.fter  a  few  more  years  of  discomfort, 
and  a  few  more  ineffectual  efi^orts  to  build  the 
social  fabric  by  commenci  ig  at  the  top,  our 
people  may  begin  to  have  some  glimmering 
idea  of  the  fact — which  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  has  rendered  so  plain,  that  he 
who  runs  may  read — that  there  is  no  other 
way  given  whereby  can  be  reared  a  noble  life, 
either  national  or  individual,  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  firm  foundation  of  downright 
honest  work. 

Of  all  the  specious  hnmbugs  afloat  in  the 
world,  there  are  few  more  mischievous  than 
much  of  the  current  talk  about  "culture."  It 
is  very  much  the  fashion  in  certain  circles  to 
assert  that  society  only  reaches  its  highest 
develupment  when  there  are  set  apart  dis- 
tinct classes,  who,  being  exempt  from  the  toils 
and  cares  of  ordinary  humanity,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  devote  themselves  exclusivly  to 
the  attainment  of  a  kind  of  sublimated,  airy 
nothingness  which  they  are  pleased  to  style 
"  culture."  Much  of  the  high  flown  non- 
sense which  is  written  and  talked  upon  the 
subject  has  certainly  a  most  delightful  sound, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  dazzle  and  mislead 
the  young.  All  right  culture  in  no  wise  holds 
itself  aloof  from  the  common  affairs  of  every- 
day life,  nor  is  its  attainment  in  any  way  in- 
compatible with  the  faithful  performance  of 
necessary  labors.  Indeed,  there  is  no  better, 
and,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  say,  no  other 
foundation  for  a  broad  and  liberal  culture, 
than  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  toils 
and  struggles  incident  to  the  obtaining  of  that 
first  necessitv  of  every  life,  one's  daily 
bread.  *  *  *  * 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  idea,  because  girls 
are  especially  prone  to  take  shelter  behind 
the  plea  of  education  and  refinement,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  shirking  useful  labor.  Not  only  is  this 
the  case  with  those  who  have  every  prospect  of 
being  amply  provided  for  through  life,butal80 
with  many  who  from  motives  of  common  pru- 
dence ought  to  be  at  work.  The  "  dread- 
ful ambition  for  being  genteel,"  and  mistaken 
notions  of  what  constitutes  respectability, 
are  the  cause  of  great  discomfort,  and 
stand  in  the  way  of  much  genuine  enjoy- 
ment. 

Now,  girls,  endeavor  to  rid  yourselves  as 
speedily  as  possible  of  all  false  ideas  of  this 
kind  ;  examine  fairly  the  ground  upon  which 
you  stand.  If  you  find  that  your  main  hope 
of  a  comfortable  support  through  life  lies 
in  marriage,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  and 
should  never  be  regarded  in  this  light,  or 
in  case  that  should  fail,  dependence  upon 
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friends  must  be  your  lot,  then  set  at  once  dili- 
gently at  work  to  learn  some  employment 
which  shall  render  you  independent  and  self- 
supporting.  Let  all  foolish  fears  of  losing 
casle  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  A  position 
which  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  sacrifice 
of  self  respect  is  of  little  worth.  Dependence 
upon  friends,  even  the  most  affectionate,  is 
almost  always  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
prove  galling  on  both  sides.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  physical  infirmity  makes  such 
dependence  unavoidable,  a  careful  nurture  of 
the  Christian  graces  is  necessary  in  order  to 
render  the  mutual  relation  at  all  tolerable; 
therefore  never  suffer  yourselves  through  in- 
dolence or  foolish  pride  to  drift  into  such  a 
position.  Have  no  apprehension  that  refine- 
ment will  vanish  under  the  friction  of  useful 
occupation;  it  is  only  gilding  which  must  be 
handled  carefully,  pure  gold  always  retains  its 
integrity,  and  any  refinement  which  will  not 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  common  use,  is 
only  superficial  and  not  inwrought. 

Neither  need  intellectual  tastes  be  sacri- 
ficed. We  by  no  means  find  minds  the  most 
richly  stored  with  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
among  young  ladies  of  abundant  leisure ;  nor 
are  those  girls  who  have  "  a  good  room, 
enough  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  nice  clothes  to 
wear,  '  without  the  soiling  of  one  white  hand,' 
to  procure  them,"  the  ones  who  "  cultivate  the 
amenities  of  literature,"  with  the  keenest  rel- 
ish. If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  possessed 
of  a  taste  for  intellectual  eojoyment,  the 
wholesome  discipline  incident  to  the  thorough 
mastering  of  a  trade,  business  or  profession, 
will  vastly  increase  your  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment. There  are  few  working  girls  who 
could  not,  if  so  inclined,  redeem  from  the 
time  spent  in  idle  gossip,  or  on  the  frivolities 
of  dress,  hours  sufiScient,  if  carefully  im- 
proved, to  render  them  well  informed,  and 
even  cultivated,  women. 

I  am  well  aware  that  you  will  see  many 
lions  in  the  path  to  which  I  point  you,  but, 
believe  me,  the  most  formidable  ones  exist 
only  in  your  fancy,  and  will  vanish  when 
confronted  with  energy  and  resolution. 

The  time  when  house-work,  sewing  and 
teaching  were  nearly  the  only  avenues  of  em- 
ployment open  to  women,  has  passed  away. 
The  fields  of  labor  which  she  now  may  enter, 
without  encroaching  upon  man's  appropriate 
domains,  are  so  varied  that  genius  need  not 
be  cramped,  or  talent  run  to  waste  in  wrong 
channels.  If  thoroughly  in  earnest  every 
woman  will  be  enabled  to  find  some  appro- 
priate work  which  she  can  do  well,  and  which 
will  render  her  self-supporting  and  thus  self- 
respecting.         *  *  *  * 

— Advocate  and  Guardian. 


BE  CONTENT  WITH  THE  GREATEST  GOOD. 

Let  him  who  has  the  choicest  goods  of  life 
Not  yearn  to  add  to  them  the  lesser  ones  ! 
In  large  and  in  the  whole  God  blesses  him  ; 
And  if  the  sun  makes  light  for  him  the  day, 
Why  crave  the  light  of  every  little  torch  ? 

Leopold  Schefer 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Our  Society  appears  to  me  to  be  suffering 
for  want  of  more  spiritual  mothers  ;  those 
who  dwell  in  that  love,  which  is  of  God,  in 
which  is  given  the  spirit  of  discernment  to 
distinguish  that  which  is  to  be  nurtured  and 
cherished  from  that  which  is  to  be  rooted  up, 
and  in  which  also  is  a  recognition  of  the  de- 
scendings  and  qualifying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  children,  un- 
biassed by  prejudice  or  prepossession.  Such, 
too,  can  make  ample  allowance  for  peculiar 
dispositions  and  mental  tefnperaments,  the 
want  of  which  kindly  charity,  brings  many 
exercised  minds  under  unmerited  censure, 
and  deprives  some  of  that  position  in  the 
Church,  in  which,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
the  judgment  of  Truihwould  place  them. 

If  circumstances  had  favored  it,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  with  you  this  spring.  I 
feel  warmly  attached  to  many  among  you, 
and  the  friends  who  last  year  attended  our 
Yearly  Meeting  from  your  vicinity,  left  with 
us  a  very  favorable  impression.  The  younger 
among  them  especially  elicited  my  affection- 
ate interest,  and  aspirations  went  forth  for 
their  faithfulness  to  convictions  of  duty. 
How  much  loveliness  and  talent  there  are 
found  within  our  fold,  and  were  these  rightly 
directed  or  used,  how  many  "stars  of  the  first 
magnitude"  would  we  have  !  I  believe  theie  is 
a  growing  interest  in  the  higher  life  among  our 
young  Friends,  and  that  these  will  more  and 
more  put  under  foot  the  vanities  and  follies 
that  so  often  obstruct  a  spiritual  growth. 

I  think  we  cannot  over-estimate  those  who 
by  word  or  deed  scatter  roses  along  life's 
pathway.  The  remarks  on  the  human  heart 
and  the  actual  life  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
have  noted  the  different  dispositions  and  char- 
acters of  mankind,  or  those  with  whom  they 
have  associated,  and  the  idea  given  that  the 
liability  of  undervaluing  one's  self  and  over- 
estimating others,  may  proceed  from  a  pure, 
noble  heart,  is  at  least  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  remarks  to  which  I  referred  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  seemed  to  me  to  proceed  fronj. 
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those  whose  hearts  were  at  least  inclined  to 
cultivate  a  pure  ideal  of  life.  And  although 
"  gentle  deeds"  are  of  far  more  value  than 
words,  and  we  feel  assured  that  our  "own 
works  must  praise  us  in  the  gates,"  yet  in 
sympathy  and  love  may  we  allmdeavor  to  cheer 
the  despondent,  scatter  the  good  seed  over  the 
waste  places,  and  cultivate  those  things  which 
are  '*  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report,"  even 
until  we  can  acknowledge  that  '*  the  words 
of  the  pure  are  pleasant  words." 


Those  who  are  constitutionally  inclined  to 
look  on  the  dark  side  of  things  are  sometimes 
needlessly  and  unprofitably  afflicted.  If  our 
eyes  were  as  wide  open  to  the  virtues  as  to 
the  failings  of  others,  I  think  we  should  see 
much  more  good  in  one  another  than  we 
otherwise  recognize.  Some  of  us  need  to  have 
more  confidence  in  each  other.  Thy  expres- 
sion of  religious  desire  for  me  and  mine  in 
view  of  our  entering  on  the  new  year,  touched 
my  feelings  "  to  the  quick,"  and  has  as  oft  as 

it  has  recurred  to  mind ;    for  truly,  with  

advancing  age,  do  I  feel  increasing  necessity  i  g^uf^^as  alluded  to 
and  desire  corresponding  therewith,  and  never 
have  I  felt  greater  need  of  a  "  double  portion 
of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,"  than  lat- 


Expression  was  given  to  the  feeling  awak- 
ened by  these  evidences  of  brotherly  regard, 
and  a  hope  entertained  that  the  standard  of 
Christianity  as  professed  by  us  may  be  main- 
tained in  the  purity,  that  the  light  through 
us  may  so  shine  that  men  may  see  our  good 
works,  and  have  cause  to  glorify  our  Father 
in  heaven. 

The  reading  of  the  queries  occupied  the 
sessions  on  3d,  4th  and  5th  days,  besides  ac- 
ceptable visits  from  two  women  Friends, 
whose  concern  was  that  we  should  not  allow 
the  cumbering  things  of  time  to  prevent  our 
attending  to  spiritual  duties,  which  are  of 
higher  importance. 

The  remark  of  a  dear  young  minister,  lately 
deceased,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  observed, 
how  sad  would  have  been  his  condition  had 
he  neglected  to  this  late  period  to  concern 
himself  about  the  welfare  of  his  immortal 


The  snares  and  traps  which  surround  the 
young  were  feelingly  dwelt  upon,  and  they 


terly,  both  on  my  own  account  and  that  of  ^ere  counselled  to  avoid  them,  and  to  follow 


others,  and  yet  how  frequent  the  exclamation: 
**  Oh !  my  leanness,  my  leanness!"  Still  a 
degree  of  thankfulnei-s  is  sometimes  felt  in  the 


the  pointings  of  the  brightstarof  Truth,  which 
will  lead  them  aright  and  preserve  them  in 


ability  to  rejoice  in  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  hour  of  temptation. 

others,  and  in  their  qualification  to  labor  in  ,     The  answers  to  the  queries  showed  defi- 


the  various  fields  open  before  them. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  25,  1872. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — A 
further  account  of  the  Women's  Meeting,  be- 
gan in  our  last  number,  will  be  given  when 
the  Extracts  are  received,  A  Friend  in  at- 
tendance of  the  Men's  Meeting  has  kindly 
furnished  us  the  following : 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  a  welcome 
was  extended  to  Friends,  and  allusion  made 
to  the  removal  of  some  who  had  been  wont 
to  assemble  with  us.  130  representatives  had 
been  appointed,  of  whom  13  were  absent, 
several  of  whom  subsequently  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  epistles  from  all  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  were  read,  and  gave  encouraging 
accounts  of  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  of  their  labors  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians,  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  First-day 
Schools  and  other  concerns  of  our  Society . 


ciencies  in  many  things  :  in  some  instances 
an  improvement  was  manifested.  Much  val- 
uable counsel  was  handed  forth  by  concerned 
Friends,  exhorting  to  faithfulness.  Much 
concern  was  expressed  in  regard  to  the  non- 
attendance  of  meetings,  especially  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week,  and  to  the  peace  of  mind  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  had  been  faithful  to 
this  duty.  As  confirmation  of  the  promise 
that  all  things  needful  will  be  furnished  to 
those  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  its  righteousness,  instances  were  men- 
tioned of  those  who  had  been  faithful  to  what 
they  believed  their  duty,  and  who  had  pros- 
pered in  a  remarkable  manner,  even  where 
the  reverse  might  have  been  expected. 

The  use  of  tobacco  was  alluded  to,  and  re- 
gret expressed  in  a  feeling  manner  by  dear 
aged  Friends  who  had  been  addicted  to  its 
use,  and  thus  set  a  bad  example  which  bad 
been  followed  by  the  children  and  grand- 
children. It  was  urged  upon  all  to  consider 
how   much    responsibility   may  rest  upon 
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us  for  the  evils  of  this  as  well  as  for  those  of 
intemperauce. 

We  were  counselled  that  in  all  things, 
whether  in  eating,  drinking  or  any  other  sen- 
sual indulgence,  we  endeavor  to  keep  under 
the  moderating  influence  of  Divine  grace. 

The  love  which  should  subsist  among  us 
was  fully  dwelt  upon,  and  if  we  were  under 
true  Christian  love  and  concern  for  our  broth- 
er, we  would  to  him  when  we  saw  him  er- 
ring, and  labor  for  his  restoration  :  not  tell- 
ing it  to  others,  whereby  the  concern  may  be 
dissipated  and  we  weakened  for  the  service. 
And  when  we  are  thus  engaged,  may  a  quali- 
fication be  sought  for  to  do  it  in  the  right 
feeling,  and  rather  to  feel  after  it  than  to 
rush  into  the  expression  of  words. 

The  reading  of  the  second  annual  query 
brought  up  a  lively  concern  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  aid  its  smaller  branches  in  sup- 
porting schools  among  them. 

A  large  Committee  was  appointed  to  unite 
with  Women  Friends  in  considerint:  the  sub- 
ject,  inquire  into  the  condition  of  education 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  make 
such  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

A  Committee  having  been  appointed  again 
to  consider  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  4th 
query,  referred  from  last  year,  reported  that 
the  prevailing  feeling  was  to  adopt  the  report, 
a  few  Friends  dissenting.  It  appearing  tliat 
a  number  of  Friends  were  not  'prepared  to 
adopt  the  proposed  change  of  the  query  by 
which  an  advanced  step  on  the  subject  of 
temperance  would  be  taken,  it  was  not  adopt- 
ed, but  it  was  thought  the  delay  need  not 
cause  any  discouragement. 

The  Representative  Committee  reported 
that  way  did  not  open  to  address  Congress  in 
regard  to  settling  national  difficulties  by  ar- 
bitration. They  had  sent  a  Committee  to 
Harrisburg  to  labor  for  a  change  in  the  pro- 
posed militia  bill,  so  as  to  exempt  those  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  war  from  the  payment 
of  a  fine.  The  memorials  on  the  subject  of 
temperance  had  been  presented  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 

The  Indian  Committee  made  a  very  interest- 
ing report  of  their  labors  and  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  in  the  Northern  Superintendency. 


Memorials  concerning  our  deceased  Friends, 
Thomas  Clarkson  Taylor  and  Daniel  Comly, 
were  approved,  and  feeling  remarks  made  in 
reference  to  these  dear  Friends. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Sixth-day  evening 
under  a  precious  covering.  Women's  Meeting 
adjourned  to  Seventh-day  morning  under  a 
precious  covering.  The  meeting  throughout 
was  thought  to  be  one  of  unusual  harmony 
and  good  feeling.  On  Fifth-day  morning  the 
several  religious  meetings  were  well  attended, 
and  were  satisfactory  opportunities. 

Appointed  meetings  were  held  at  the  new 
house  on  Girard  Avenue  on  Third  day  even- 
ing, and  at  Green  St  on  Fourth-day  evening. 
The  Indian  Aid  Association  met  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  and  vA^as  largely  attended.  In- 
teresting remarks  were  made  by  Barclay 
White,  Samuel  M.  Janney  and  others. 

On  Fifth-day  evening  the  First-day  School 
Association  met;  the  attendance  was  large. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  occasion,  tending  to 
harmonize  the  feelings  of  all,  and  bind  the 
young  and  the  old  in  a  closer  bond  of  unity 
and  love.  Epistles  to  New  York  and  Genes- 
see  were  adopted  by  the  Association. 

It  appears  that  during  the  past  year  15 
conferences  have  been  held  and  18  new  schools 
have  been  organized.  The  number  of  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  49  schools  and  5  Bible 
classes  wasabout400;  children,  2,250 ;  adults, 
850.    Volumes  in  libraries  about  6,500. 

MARRIED. 

MITCHEL— TRAGO.~On  Fourth-day,  Fifth  mo. 
lot,  1S72,  at  the  ivsi-ience  of  the  bride's  motherj 
— under  the  care  ot  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio, 
—Jos.  R.  Mitchel  to  Sarah  E.  Trago. 


DIED. 

GREEN.— Died  on  the  22d  of  Third  mo,  1872, 
Abel  Green,  a  member  of  Providence  Particular 
Meetine,  in  his  b9th  year. 

PUSEY.— In  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of  Fourth 
mo.  last,  Lydia  Pusey,  of  Chester,  in  the  93d  year 
of  her  age.  A  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

MARTIN.— On  the  31st  of  Third  mo.,  Catherine 
Martin,  widow  of  the  late  Doctor  Isaac  Martin,  in 
the  S9th  year  of  her  age,  A  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York. 

COOPER.— At  Prairie  Grove,  on  the  29lh  of  Sec- 
ond mo..  1872,  Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  W.  Cooper, 
in  her  27th  year. 

PETERS.— In  [Jnionville,  Centre  County,  Pa.  on 
the  27th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1872,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Jacob  Peters,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age.  A  mem- 
ber of  Centre  Monthly  Meeting.  The  loss  of  this 
Friend  will  be  greatly  felt  in  the  community  in 
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which  she  lived.  Her  illness  was  short  but  severe. 
Her  player  was  for  patience  to  wait  her  heavenly 
Father's  appointed  time. 


From  "Hours  of  Exerci.se  on  the  Alps." 
RESCUE  FROM  A  CREVASSE. 

IJY  JOHN  TYNDALB,    LL.   D.,   F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Huxley  and  myself  had  been  staying 
for  some  days  at  Grindehvald,  hoping  for 
steady  weather,  and  looking  at  times  into  the 
wild  and  noble  region  which  the  Shreckhorn, 
the  Wetterhorn,  the  Viescharhiirner  and  the 
Eiger  feed  with  eternal  snows.  We  had 
scanned  the  butresses  of  the  Jungfrau  with  a 
view  to  forcing  a  passage  between  the  Jung- 
frau and  the  Monk  from  the  Wengern  Alp 
to  the  Aletsch  glacier.  The  weather  for  a 
time  kept  hopes  and  fears  alternately  afloat, 
but  finally  it  declared  against  us ;  so  we 
moved  with  unelastic  tread  of  beaten  sol- 
diers over  the  great  Shideck  and  up  the 
Vale  of  Haste  to  the  Grimsel.  We  crossed 
the  pass,  whose  planed  and  polished  rocks  had 
long  ago  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Leslie,  though  the  solution  which  he  then 
offered  ignored  the  ancient  glacier,  which  we 
now  know  to  have  been  the  planing  tool 
employed.  On  rounding  an  angle  of  the 
Mayenwand,  two  travellers  suddenly  appeared 
in  front  of  us.  They  were  Mr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Lubbock  and  his  guide.  He  had  been  wait- 
ing at  the  new  hotel  erected  by  M.  Seiler  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mayenwand,  expecting  our 
arrival,  and  finally,  despairing  of  this,  he 
had  resolved  to  abandon  the  mountains  and 
was  n(  w  bound  for  Brientz.  In  fact,  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  the  ancient  men 
who  once  bivouacked  along  their  borders, 
were  to  him  the  principal  objects  of  interest, 
and  we  caught  him  in  the  act  of  declaring  a 
preference  for  the  lowlands,  which  we  could 
not  by  any  means  share. 

We  reversed  his  course,  carried  him  with 
us  down  the  mountain,  and  soon  made  our- 
selves at  home  in  M.  Seiler's  hotel.  Here  we 
had  three  days'  training  on  the  glacier  and 
the  adjacen.t  heights,  and  on  one  of  the  days 
Lubbock  and  myself  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  Galenstock.  By  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  the  Rhone  Glacier  on  our  right, 
we  reached  the  heights  over  the  ice  cascades 
and  crossed  the  glacier  above  the  fall.  The 
sky  was  clear  and  the  air  pleasant  as  we 
ascended,  but  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the 
sun  works  his  swiftest  necromancy,  the  light- 
ness of  air  rendering  it  in  a  peculiar  degree 
capable  of  change.  Clouds,  suddenly  gener- 
ated, came  drifting  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  covering  the  glacier,  and  swathing 
the  mountain-tops,  but  leaving  clear  for  a 
time  the  upper  nev^  of  the  Rhone.  Grandeur 
is  conceded  while  beauty  is  sometimes  denied 


to  the  Alps  But  the  higher  snow  fields  of 
the  great  glaciers  are  altogetlier  beautiful — 
not  throned  in  repellant  grandeur,  but  en- 
dowed with  a  grace  so  tender  as  to  suggest 
the  loveliness  of  woman. 

The  day  was  one  long  succession  of  sur- 
prises, wroujrht  by  the  cloud-filled  and  wind- 
rent  air.  We  reached  the  top  and  found 
there  a  gloom  which  might  be  felt.  It  was 
almost  thick  enough  to  cut  each  of  us  away 
from  the  vision  of  his  fellows.  But  suddenly, 
in  the  air  above  us,  the  darkness  would  melt 
away,  and  the  deep  blue  heaven  would  reveal 
itself,  spanning  the  dazzling  snows.  Beyond 
the  glacier  rose  the  black  and  craggy  summit 
of  the  Finsteraarhorn,  and  other  summits  and 
other  craggs  emerged  in  succession  as  the 
battle-clouds  rolled  away.  But  the  smoke 
would  again  whirl  in  upon  us,  and  we  looked 
once  more  into  infinite  haze  from  the  cornice 
which  lists  the  mountain  ridge.  Again  the 
clouds  are  torn  asunder  and  again  they 
close.  And  thus  in  upper  air,  did  the  sun  I 
play  a  wild  accompaniment  to  the  mystic  ! 
music  of  the  world  below.  ; 

From   the  Rhone  glacier  we  proceeded  ' 
down  the  Rhone  Valley  to  Viesch,  whence 
in  the  cool  twilight  all  three  of  us  ascended  * 
to  the  Hotel  Jungfrau  on  the  Aeggischhorn.    i  ' 
This  we  made  our  headquarters  for  some  ' 
days,  and  here  Lubbock  and  I  decided  to 
ascend  the  Jungfrau.    The  proprietor  of  the  \ 
hotel  keeps  guides  for  this  excursion,  but  his  ' 
charges  are  so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibi-  ^ 
tory.    T,  however,  needed  no  guide  in  addi- 
tion to  my  faithful  Bennen,  but  simply  a  ^ 
porter  of  suflicient  strength  and  skill  to  follow  i 
where  he  led.    In  the  village  of  Laax,  Ben-  < 
nen  found  such  a  porter — a  young  man  named  < 
Bielander,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  ' 
both  courageous  and  strong.    He  was  the 
the  only  son  of  his  mother  and  she  was  a  < 
widow.  ( 

This  young  man  and  a  second  porter  we  s 
sent  on  with  our  provisions  to  the  Grotto  of  ' 
the  Faulberg,  where  we  were  to  spend  the  t 
night.  Between  the  Aeggischhorn  and  this  i 
cave  the  glacier  presents  no  difficulty  which  f 
the  most  ordinary  caution  cannot  overcome,  f 
and  the  thought  of  danger  in  connection 
with  it  never  occurred  to  us.  An  hour  and  a 
a  half  after  the  departure  of  our  porters,  we  i 
slowly  wended  our  way  to  the  lake  of  Miir-  c 
jelin,  which  we  skirted,  and  were  soon  upon  I 
the  ice.  The  middle  of  the  glacier  was  t 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  carriage  road,  cut  b 
here  and  there  by  musical  brooks,  produced 
by  the  superficial  ablation.  To  Lubbock  the  c 
scene  opened  out  with  the  freshness  of  a  new  tl 
revelation,  as  previously  to  this  year  he  I) 
had  never  been  among  the  glaciers  of  the  a 
Alps.    To  me,  though  not  new,  the  region  tt 
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had  lost  no  trace  of  the  interest  with  which 
I  just  viewed  it.  We  moved  briskly  ah)n^ 
the  frozen  incline  until,  after  a  couple  of 
hours'  march,  we  saw  a  solitary  human  being 
standing  on  the  lateral  moraine  of  the  gla- 
cier, near  the  point  where  we  were  to  quit  it 
for  the  cave  of  the  Faulberg. 

At  first  this  man  attracted  no  attention. 
He  stood  and  watched  us,  but  did  not  come 
toward  us,  until  finally  our  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  observing  that  he  was  one  of  our 
own  two  men.    The  glacier  here  is  always 
■cut  by  cir/asses,  which,  while  they  present 
no  real  difiiculty,  require  care.      We  ap- 
proached our  porter,  but  he  never  moved, 
and  when  we  came  up  to  him  he  looked 
stupid  and  did    not   spaak    until   he  was 
spoken  to,     Benneu  addressed  him   in  the 
patois  of  the  place  and  he  answered  in  the 
same  patois.    His  answer  must  have  been 
more  than  usually  obscure,  f  )r  Bonnen  mis- 
understood  the   most  important  part  of  it. 
**  AIv    God,"    he   exclaimed,    turning  us, 
"  Walters  is  killed  !"    Walters  was  the  guide 
at  the  Aeggisclihorn,  with  whom  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  we  had  nothing  to  do.  "No, 
not  Walters,"  responded  the  man,  "  it  is  rav 
comrade  that  is  killed."    Bennen  looked  at 
him  with  a  wild  bewildered  stare.    "  How 
killed  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  L')st  in  a  crevasse," 
was  the  reply.    We  were  all  so  stunned  that 
lor  some  moments  we  did  not  quite  seize  the 
import  of  the  terrible  statement.    Bennen  at 
length  tossed  his  arms  in  the  air,  exclaiming, 
"  Jesu  Maria  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?"    With  the 
swiftness  that  some  ascribe  to  dreams,  I  sur- 
rounded the  fact  with  imagiuarv  adjuncts, 
one  of  which  was  that  the  man  had  been 
drawn  dead  from  the  crevasse,  and  was  now 
a  corpse  in  the  cave  of  the  Faulberg,  for  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  had  he  been  still 
entombed,  his  comrade  would  have  run  or 
called  for  our  aid.    Several  times  in  succes- 
sion the  porter  afiirmed  that  the  missing  man 
was  certainly  dead.    "  Ho.v  does  he  know 
that  he  is  dead  ?"  Lubbock  demanded.  "A 
man  is  sometimes  rendered  insensible  by  a 
fall,  without  being  killed."    His  question  was 
repeated  in  German,  but  met  with  the  same 
dogmatic  response.    "  Where  is  the  man  ?"  I 
asked.^   "  There,"  replied  the  porter,  stretch- 
lug  his  arm  toward  the  glacier.    "  In  the  ; 
crevasse?"    A  stolid  "  Ya,"  was  the  answer. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  quelled  an  impreca-  ; 
tion.     "  Lead  the  way  to  the  place,  you  j 
blockhead,"  and  he  led  the  way. 

^ye  were  soon  beside  a  wide  and  jagged  i 
cleft  which  resembled  a  kind  of  cave  more  i 
than  an  ordinary  crevasse.  This  cleft  had  i 
been  spanned  by  a  snow-bridge,  now  broken, 
and  to  the  edge  of  which  footsteps  could  be  ; 
traced.    The  glacier  at  the  place  was  con- 


siderably torn,  but  simple  patience  was  the 
only  thing  needed  to  unravel  its  complexity. 
This  quality  our  porter  lacked,  and,  hoping 
to  make  shorter  work  of  it,  he  attempted  to 
cross  the  bridge.  It  gave  way  and  he  went 
down,  carrying  an  immense  load  of  debris 
with  him.  We  looked  into  the  hole,  at  one 
end  of  which  the  vision  was  cut  short  by 
darkness,  while  immediately  under  the 
broken  bridge  it  was  crammed  with  snow 
and  shattered  icicles.  We  saw  nothing  more. 
We  listened  with  strained  attention  and  from 
the  depths  of  the  glacier  issued  a  low  moan. 
Its  repetition  assured  us  that  it  was  no  delu- 
sion— the  man  was  still  alive.  Bennen,  from 
the  first,  had  been  extremely  excited,  and  the 
fact  of  his  having,  as  a  Catholic,  saints  and 
angels  to  appeal  ti,  augmented  his  emotion. 
When  he  heard  the  moanings,  he  became 
almost  frantic.  He  attempted  to  get  into 
the  crevasse,  but  was  obliged  to  recoil.  I 
placed  my  hand  heavily  upon  his  shoulder 
and  admonislied  him  that  upon  his  coolness 
depended  the  life  of  his  friend.  "If  you 
behave  like  a  man,  we  shall  save  him  ;  if 
like  a  woman,  he  is  lost." 

A  first-rate  rope  accompanied  the  party, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  with  the  man  in  the 
crevasse.  Coats,  waistcoats,  and  braces  were 
immediately  taken  off  and  knotted  together. 
I  watched  Bennen  while  this  work  was  going 
on  ;  his  hands  trembled  with  excitement,  and 
his  knots  were  evidently  insecure.  The  last 
junction  complete,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  let 
me  down  !"  "  Not  until  each  of  these  knots 
have  been  tested  ;  not  an  inch."  Two  of 
them  gave  way,  and  Lubbock's  waistcoat 
also  proved  too  tender  for  the  strain.  The 
debris  was  about  forty  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  glacier,  but  two  intermediate  promin- 
ences aflJ*orded  a  kind  of  footing.  Bennen 
was  dropped  down  upon  one  of  these  ;  I  fol- 
lowed, being  let  down  by  Lubbock  and  the 
other  porter.  Bennen  then  descended  and 
was  followed  by  me.  More  could  not  find 
room. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  cavity  were  such 
as  to  produce  a  kind  of  resonance,  which 
rendered  it  difiicult  to  fix  the  precise  spot 
from  which  the  sound  issued  ;  but  the  moan- 
ing continued,  becoming  to  all  appearances 
gradually  feebler.  Fearing  to  wound  the 
man,  the  ice  rubbish  was  cautiously  rooted 
away  ;  it  rang  curiously  as  it  fell  into  the 
adjacent  gloom.  A  layer  two  or  three  feet 
thick  was  thus  removed  ;  and  finally,  from 
the  frozen  mass  and  so  bloodless  as  to  be  al- 
most as  white  as  the  surrounding  snow,  issued 
a  single  human  hand.  The  fingers  moved. 
Round  it  we  rooted,  cleared  the  arm,  and 
reached  the  knapsack,  which  we  cut  away. 
We  also  regained  our  rope.    The  man's  head 
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was  then  laid  bare  and  my  brandy-flask  was 
immediately  at  its  lips.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  words  jumbled  themselves  to  a  dull 
moan.  Bennen's  feeling  got  the  better  of 
him  at  intervals  ;  he  wrought  like  a  hero, 
but  at  times  needed  guidance  and  stern  ad- 
monition. The  arms  once  free,  we  passed  the 
rope  underneath  them,  and  tried  to  draw  the 
man  out.  But  the  ice  fragments  round  him 
had  regelated  so  as  to  foroi  a  solid  case. 
Thrice  we  essayed  to  draw  him  up,  thrice  we 
failed  ;  he  had  literally  to  be  hewn  out  of  the 
ice,  and  not  until  his  last  foot  was  extricated, 
were  we  able  to  lift  him.  By  pulling  him 
from  above  and  pushing  him  from  below,  the 
man  was  at  length  raised  to  the  surface  of  the 
glacier. 

For  an  hour  we  had  been  in  the  crevasse 
in  shirt  sleeves — the  porter  had  been  in  it  for 
two  hours — and  the  dripping  ice  had  drenched 
us.    Benneu,  moreover,  had  worked  with  the 
energy  of  madness,  and  now  the  reaction 
came.    He  shook  as  if  he  would  fall  to  pieces  ; 
but  brandy  and  some  dry  covering  revived 
him.    The  rescued  man  was  helpless,  unable 
to  stand,  unable  to  utter  an  articulate  sen- 
tence.    Bennen  proposed  to  carry  him  down 
the  glacier  toward  home.    Had  this  been  at- 
tempted, the  man  would  certainly  have  died 
upon  the  ice.     Bennen  thought  he  could 
carry  him  for  two  hours  ;  but  the  guide  under- 
rated his  own  exhaustion  and  overrated  the 
vitality  of  the  porter.  "  It  cannot  be  thought 
of,"  I  said,  "  to  the  cave  of  Faulberg,  where 
we  must  tend  him  as  well  as  we  ctn."  We 
got  him  to  the  side  of  the  glacier,  where  Ben- 
nen took  him  on  his  back  ;  in  ten  minutes  he 
sank  under  the  load.    It  was  now  my  turn  ; 
so  I  took  the  man  on  my  back,  and  plodded 
on  with  him  as  far  as  I  was  able.  Helping 
each  other  thus  by  turns,  we  reached  the 
mountain  grot.     The  sun  had  set,  and  the 
crown  of  the  Jungfrau  was  embedded  in  am- 
ber light.    Thinking  that  the  Miirjelin  See 
might  be  reached  before  darkness,  I  proposed 
startigg  in  search  of  help.    Bennen  protest- 
ed against  my  going  alone,  and  I  thought  I 
noticed  moisture  in  Lubbock's  eye.    Such  an 
occasion  brings  out  a  man's  feeling  if  he  has 
any.     I  gave  them  both  my  blessing,  and 
made  for  the  glacier.    But  my  anxiety  to  get 
quickly  clearofthe  crevasses  defeated  its  own 
object.    Thrice  I  found  myself  in  difficulty, 
and  the  light  was  visibly  departing.  The  con- 
viction dee])ened  that  persistence  would  be 
folly,  and  the  most  impressive  moment  of 
ray  existence  was  that  on  which  I  stopped  at 
the  brink  of  a  profound  fissure,  and  looked 
upon  the  mountains  and  the  sky.  The  sereni- 
ty was  perfect — not  a  cloud,  not  a  breeze,  not 
a  sound,  while  the  last  hues  of  sunset  spread 
over  the  solemn  West. 


I  returned  ;  warm  wine  was  given  to  our 
patient,  and  all  our  dry  clothes  were  wrapped 
around  him.  Hot  water  bottles  were  placed 
at  his  feet,  and  his  back  was  briskly  rubbed. 
He  continued  to  groan  a  long  time  ;  but 
finally  both  this  and  the  trembling  ceased. 
Bennen  watched  him  solemnly,  and  at  length 
muttered  in  anguish,  "  Sir,  he  is  dead  !"  I 
leaned  over  the  man  and  found  him  breath- 
ing gently  ;  I  felt  his  pulse,  it  was  beating 
tranquilly.  "Not  dead,  Cear  old  Bennen; 
he  will  be  able  to  crawl  home  with  us  in  the 
morning."  The  prediction  was  justified  by 
the  event;  and  two  days  afterwards  we  saw 
him  at  Laax,  minus  a  bit  of  his  ear,  with  a 
bruise  upon  his  cheek,  and  a  few  scars  upon 
his  hand,  but  without  a  broken  bone  or  seri- 
ous injury  of  any  kind. 

"  THEIR  EYES  WERE  HOLDEN." 
Luke  xxiv.  16. 

Alas  !  our  eyes  are  holden  ; 

Too  late  we  know 
The  worth  of  moments  goldeu, 

That  come  and  go, — 

Like  blessed  angels  winging 

Their  viewless  flight, 
And  o'er  our  future  flinging 

Darkness  or  light. 

For  in  each  hour  lies  hidden 

The  seed  of  years, — 
Seed  that  shall  spring  unbidden 

In  joy  or  tears. 

Not  as  in  ancient  story 

Doth  bu^h  of  flame. 
The  ever  present  glory 

And  love  procUim. 

By  unseen  ministi-ations 

That  love  is  shown  ; 
By  holiest  inspirations 

Its  presence  known. 

Be  ours  to  heed  each  blessing 

God's  love  has  crowned, 
With  unshod  footsteps  pressing 

The  holy  ground, — 

Where  'mid  life's  lowliest  duty 

God  walk^th  still, 
Transforming  toil  to  beauty 
By  His  dear  will. 
— Religious  Magazine. 


IN  THE  WOOD. 

If  it  be  true  I  cannot  tell 

That  spirits  in  the  forest  dwell, 

But,  walking  in  the  wood  to  day, 

A  vision  fell  across  my  way  ; 

Not  such  as  once,  beneath  the  green 

O'erchapging  bows,  I  should  have  seen  ; 

But  in  the  tranquil  noon  tide  hour, 

And  in  the  crimson  Campion  flower, 

And  in  the  grass  I  felt  a  power  ; 

And  every  leaf  of  herb  and  trfe 

Seemed  like  a  voice  that  greeted  me, 

Saying,  *'  Not  to  ourselves  alone 

We  live  and  die  making  no  moan. 
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The  sunshine  and  the  Summer  showers, 
And  the  soft  dews  of  night  are  ours  ; 
We  ask  no  more  than  wliat  is  given  ; 
Our  praise  ami  prayer  is  leaf  and  bloom, 
And  day  and  ni^'bt  our  sweet  perfum-j 
Like  incense  rises  up  to  heaven  ; 
Tlius  our  sweet  lives  we  live  alone, 
We  come  and  go  and  make  no  moan." 
And  so  out  of  tlie  wood  I  wt-nt, 
Thinking,  I  too  will  be  content 
With  day  and  night,  with  good  and  ill. 
Submissive  to  the  heavenly  will. 
The  power  which  gives  to  plant  and  tree 
Its  bound  and  limit,  gave  to  me 
.lust  so  much  love  and  so  much  life  ; 
And  whatsoever  peace,  or  strife, 
Or  sio,  or  sorrow,  may  be  mine, 
Is  bounded  by  a  law  divine. 
I  cannot  do  tiie  things  I  would, 
I  cannot  take  the  boundless  good 
Which  love  might  bring  or  heart  desir»^, 
And  th(  (igh  to  beaven  my  thoughts  aspire. 
'Tis  only  given  me  to  behold. 
Far  off,  its  spheres  of  living  gold. 
The  little  orb  on  which  1  ride 
Around  tlie  sun  in  circuit  wide, 
Is  all  an  unknown  land  to  me 
And  waters  of  an  unknown  sea. 
The  narrow  bourne  wherein  I  move, 
This  little  home  of  hate  and  love, 
Within  whose  set  dinriial  round 
I5y  strongest  fate  my  feet  are  bound. 
Has  light  upon  it  from  afar. 
As  wiien  a  dungeon's  iron  bar 
Crosses  the  splendor  of  a  star  ! 
This  world  of  memory  and  cire. 
This  cave  of  thought,  this  cell  of  prayer. 
This  House  of  Life  in  which  Id^ell, 
Is  vast  as  heaven  and  deep  as  Hell, 
And  what  it  is  I  cannot  tell. 
Of  this  alone  my  mind  is  sure — 
That  in  my  place  I  must  endure 
To  work  aod  wait,  and  like  the  tlower 
That  takes  the  fuiishine  and  the  shower. 
To  bide  in  peace  the  p.issing  honr  : 
To  know  the  world  is  sweet  and  fair. 
Though  life  be  rooted  fast  in  c:ire  ; 
To  watch  the  far-otf  light  of  heaven, 
Yet  ask  no  more  than  wh^t  is  gi^eu, 
Content  to  take  what  nature  brings 
Of  all  inexplicable  things, 
Content  to  know  what  I  have  known. 
And  live  and  die  and  make  no  moan. 

—  Spectator. 


From  Old  and  New. 
SELFHOOD  AND  SACRIFICE. 

BY  ORVILLE  DEWEY. 
(Conoliided  from  page  192.) 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  law  of  sac- 
rifice— not  sacrifice  of  happiness  nor  improve- 
ment, bat  the  finding  of  both,  in  going  out 
from  self,  to  that  which  is  beyond  and  above 
it. 

A  man's  thought  starts  from  himself ;  but  if 
it  stopped  there,  he  would  be  nothing.  All 
philosophy,  science,  knowledge  presuppose 
certain  original  faculties  and  intuitions  ;  but 
not  to  cultivate  or  carry  them  out,  would 
leave  their  possessor  to  be  the  mere  root  or 


germ  of  a  man.  A  line  iu  geometry  pre- 
supposes a  point;  but  unless  the  point  is  ex- 
tended, there  can  be  no  geometry  ;  it  is  a  point 
barren  of  all  science,  of  all  culture. 

Every  intellectual  step  is  a  step  out  of  one's 
self.    The  philosopher  who  studies  himself, 
that  he  may  understand  his  own  mind  and 
nature,  is  but  studying  himself  objectively; 
his  very  self  then  lies  out  of  himself,  and  is 
an  abstraction  to  him.    And  the  mathema- 
tician, the  astronomer,  the  naturalist,  the 
poet,  the  artist,  each  one  goes  out  of  himself. 
His  subject,  his  theorem,  his  picture  it  is, 
that  draws  him — not  reward,  not  reputation. 
Doubtless  Newton  or  Herschel,  when  he  left 
his  diagram  or  his  telescope,  and  seated  hini- 
self  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  might  say, 
"We  must  live;  I  must  have  income;  and 
if  public  or  private  men  offer  to  remunerate 
and  sustain  me,  it  is  right  that  they  should 
do  so."    But  the  moment  he  plunges  into 
deep  philosophic  meditation,  he  forgets  all 
that.    Nature  has  more  than  a  bridal  charm, 
science  more  than  golden  treasures,  truth  more 
than  pontifical  authority,  to  its  votaries.  Not 
wooiufi:,  but  worship,  is  found  at  its  shrines 
and  altars.    In  the  grand  hierarchies  of  sci- 
ence, of  literature,  oF  art,  there  is  a  veritable 
priesthood,  as  pure,  as  unworldly,  as  can  be 
found  in  any  church.    It  is  delightful  to  look 
upon  its  work,  upon  its  calm  and  loving  en- 
thusiam.    The  naturalist  brings  under  his  mi- 
croscope, the  smallest  and  most  unattractive 
specimen  of  organized  matter,  and  goes  into 
ecstasies  over  it,  that  might  seem  ridiculous  ; 
I  but  no,  this  is  a  piece  of  holy  nature — a  link 
in  the  chain  of  its  majestic  harmonies. 

And  so  every  intellectual  laborer,  when 
his  work  is  noblest,  forgets  himself — the  law- 
yer in  his  case,  the  preacher  in  his  sermon, 
the  physician  in  his  patient.  Is  it  not  true, 
then,  and  is  it  not  noteworthy,  that  all  the 
intellectual  [reasures  that  are  gathered  to 
form  the  noblest  humanity,  all  the  intellectu- 
al forces  that  are  bearing  it  onward,  come  of 
self-forgetting? 

Equally  true  is  it — more  true  if  possible, 
in  the  moral  field.  The  man  who  is  revolv- 
ing around  himself,  must  move  in  a  very 
small  circle.  Vanity,  self-conceit,  tfiinking 
much  of  one's  self,  may  be  the  foible  of  some 
able  and  learned  men,  but  never  of  the  great- 
est men  :  because  the  wider  is  the  circle  of  a 
man's  thought  or  knowledge,  at  the  more 
points  does  he  see  and  feel  his  limitations. 
Vanity  is  always  professional,  never  philo- 
sophic. It  belongs  to  a  narrow,  technical, 
never  to  the  largest,  moral  culture.  And  all 
the  moral  forces  in  the  world,  are  strongest, 
divinest,  when  clearest  of  self.  When  the 
public  man  seeks  his  own  advancement,  more 
than  the  public  weal,  he  is  no  more  a  states- 
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man,  but  a  mere  politician  ;  and  when  the 
reformer  cares  more  for  his  own  opinion  than 
for  the  end  to  he  gained,  the  people  will  not 
regard  nor  respect  him.  The  world  may  be 
very  telfish,  but  it  will  have  honesty  in  those 
whom  it  permits  to  serve  it. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  culture  of  the 
world,  is  built  on  sacrifice;  and  all  the  no- 
bleness in  the  world  lies  in  that;  to  show 
that,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  those 
classes  of  men  and  spheres  of  action  which 
exert  the  widest  influence  upon  the  improve- 
ment and  welfare  of  mankind.  They  will 
all  be  found  to  bear  that  mark. 

Look,  first,  at  the  professional  teachers  of 
the  world — the  authors,  artists,  professors, 
schoolmasters,  clergymen.  In  returns  of 
worldly  goods,  their  services  have  been  paid 
less  than  any  other  equal  ability  and  accom- 
plishment in  the  world.  Doubtless  there 
have  been  exceptions  some  English  bishops 
and  Roman  prelates  have  been  rich ;  and 
some  authors  and  artists  have  gained  a  mod- 
est competence.  'More  are  doing  it  now,  and 
yet  more  will.  But  the  great  body  of  intel- 
lectual laborers,  has  been  poor.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  carried  on  by 
perpetual  sacrifice.  A  grand  army  of  teach- 
ers— authors, artists, schoolmasters,  professors, 
heads  of  colleges  have  been  through  ages, 
carrying  on  the  war  against  ignorance  ;  but 
no  triumphal  procession  has  been  decreed  to 
it;  no  spoils  of  conquered  provinces  have 
come  to  its  coffers  ;  no  crown  imperial  has 
invested  by  pomp  and  power.  In  lonely 
watch-towers  the  fires  of  genius  have  burned, 
but  to  waste  and  consume  the  lamp  of  life, 
while  they  gave  light  to  the  world. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  victims  of 
intellectual  toil,  broken  down  in  health  or 
fortune,  have  counted  their  work  a  privilege 
and  joy.  As  well  deny  the  martyr's  sacrifice, 
because  he  has  joyed  in  his  integrity.  And 
many  of  the  world's  intellectual  benefactors 
have  been  martyrs.  Socrates  died  in  prison, 
as  a  public  malefactor;  for  the  healing  wis- 
dom he  offered  his  people,  deadly  poison  was 
the  reward.  Homer  had  a  lot  so  obscure,  at 
least,  that  nobody  knew  his  birthplace;  and 
indeed  some  modern  critics  are  denying  that 
there  ever  was  any  Plomer.  Plato  travelled 
back  and  forth  from  his  home  in  Athens  to 
the  court  of  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  regarded 
indeed  and  feared,  but  persecuted  and  in  per- 
il of  life  ;  nay,  and  once  sold  for  a  slave. 
Cicero  shared  a  worse  fate.  D&ntt,  all  his 
life  knew,  as  he  expressed  it, — 

"  How  salt  was  a  stranger's  bread, 

How  hard  the  path  still  up  and  down  to  tread, 

A  stranger's  stairs." 

Copernicus  and  Galileo  found  science  no 
more  profitable  than  Dante  found  poetry. 


Shakspeare  had  a  home ;  but  too  poorly  en- 
dowed to  stand  long  in  his  name,  after  he 
left  it;  the  income  upon  which  he  retired 
was  barely  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year;  and  so  little  did  his  coutemporariea 
know  or  think  of  him,  that  the  critics  hunt 
in  vain  for  the  details  of  his  private  life. 
"The  mighty  space  of  his  large  honors"" 
shrinks  to  an  obscure  myth  of  a  life  in  thea- 
tres of  London  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

I  might  go  on  to  speak,  but  it  needs  not, 
of  the  noble  philanthropiftts  and  missionaries^ 
often  spoken  of  lightly  in  these  days,  because 
what  is  noblest  must  endure  the  severest  crit- 
icism ;  of  inventors,  seldom  rewarded  for  their 
sagacity  and  the  immense  benefits  they  have 
conferred  upon  the  world  ;  of  soldiers,  our 
own  especially,  buried  by  thousands,  in  un- 
known graves — gr.en,  would  we  fain  say, 
green  forever  be  the  mounds  that  cover 
them 

But  there  is  another  form  of  self-consecra- 
tion which  is  yet  more  essential,  and  which 
is  universal.  And  yet  because  it  is  essential 
and  universal,  the  very  life-spring  of  the 
world's  grow  th  ;  because  it  is  no  signal  bene- 
fit, but  the  common  blessing  of  our  existence  ; 
because  it  moulds  our  unconscious  infancy, 
and  mingles  with  our  thoughtlets  childhood, 
and  is  an  incorporate  pa:  t  of  our  being,  it  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten.  The  sap 
that  flows  up  through  the  roots  of  the  world 
— it  is  ojt  of  sight.  The  stately  growths  we 
see;  the  trees  that  drop  balsam  and  healing 
upon  the  nations  we  see;  the  schools,  the 
universities,  the  hospitals,  which  beneficence 
has  builded,  we  see;  but  the  stream  that, 
through  all  apes",  is  flowing  from  sire  to  son, 
is  a  hidden  current. 

It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  world  — 
this  life  that  is  forever  losing,  merging  itself 
in  a  new  life.  We  *alk  of  martyrdoms;  but 
there  are  ten  thousands  of  martyrdoms  of 
which  the  world  never  hears.  Beautiful  it  is 
to  die  for  our  country  ;  beautiful  it  is  to  sur- 
render life  for  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  ; 
beautiful  to  gu  forth,  to  bear  help  and  healing 
to  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  outcast  and  for- 
lorn; but  there  are  those  who  stay  at  home, 
alone,  unknown,  uncelebrated,  to  do  and  to 
bear  more  than  is  ever  done,  in  one  brief  act 
of  heroism  or  hour  of  martyrdom.  In  ten 
thousand  homes  are  those,  whose  life-long 
care  and  anxiety  wear  and  waste  them  to  the 
grave.  They  count  it  no  praise  ;  they  con- 
sider it  no  facrifice.  I  speak  not  but  for  the 
simple  truth,  of  that  which  to  me  is  too 
holy  for  eulogy.  But  meet  it  is  that  a  gen- 
eration coming  into  life,  which  owes  its  train- 
ing and  culture  and  preservation  to  a  genera- 
tion that  is  passing  away,  should  be  sensible 
of  this  truth — of  this  solemn   mystery  of 
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Providence — of  this  law  of  sacrifice,  of  this 
outflow  from  self  into  domestic,  into  social 

life,  which  lies  at  the  very  roots  of  the  world. 

*  *  *  ^  *  * 

There  is  a  new  ideal  of  life,  which,  I  think, 
is  slowly  arising  among  us;  and  which,  when 
it  is  fully  carried  out,  I  believe,  will  make 
an  impression  upon  society,  never  before  seen 
in  the  world.  This  is  the  idea  of  mutual 
helpfulness ;  of  every  man's  living  not  to 
himself,  but  to  God,  in  loving  and  helping 
his  kind.  Helpfulness,  I  say — that  which 
Mr.  Raskin  describes  as  the  most  glorious 
attribute  of  God  himself;  and  which  has  so 
seized  upon  his  imagination,  that  he  ventures 
to  substitute  for  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord,"  Helpful,  helpful,  helpful,  is  the  Lord 
God  Almighty !  This  will  not  do ;  but  it 
indicates  a  glorious  tendency  of  modern 
thought.  The  old  ideal  of  life  has  been  to 
get  together  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  to  ^et  wealth,  to  get  a  fine  house,  to 
get  luxuries  for  wassail  and  feasting,  or  to 
get  books  and  pictures  ;  and  then  to  sit  down 
and  enjoy  all  this  good  estate,  and  to  trans- 
mit it  to  fortunate  heirs,  with  little  thought  of 
others — with  some  decent  charities  perhaps, 
but  without  taking  into  heart  or  life  the  com- 
mon weal,  happiness  and  improvement  of  all 
around. 

What  a  millennium  would  it  begin,  if,  in- 
stead of  this,  every  man  should  be  thinking, 
just  so  far  as  he  can  go  beyond  taking  care 
of  his  own  body  and  soul  what  he  can  do  for 
others — not  in  any  merely  eleemosynary  way; 
not  merely  to  instruct  and  improve  men, 
with  the  Pharisaic  assumption  of  being  bet- 
ter or  better  off"  than  they ;  but  by  acting  a 
brotherly  part  towards  them,  speaking  neigh- 
borly words,  doing  neighborly  deeds,  smooth- 
ing the  path,  softening  the  lot,  seeing  all  er- 
ring and  sorrow,  and  joy  and  worth,  as  if 
they  were  their  own  ;  and  wherever  there  is 
any  difficulty  or  trial  or  need,  to  "  lend  a 
hand."  Whenever  such  a  spirit  enters  into 
and  pervades  society,  it  will  make  a  world, 
compared  with  which  owr  time  will  sink  back 
among  the  dark  ages. 

In  short,  when  is  it  that  a  man  does  and 
is  the  highest  that  he  is  capable  of?  The 
answer  is,  when  forgetting  himself,  forgetting 
advantage,  gain,  praise,  fame,  he  pours  him- 
self out,  in  intellectual  or  moral,  and,  any 
way,  beneficent  activity.  When  does  culture 
or  art  in  him  attain  to  the  highest?  It  is 
when  going  beyond  all  thoughts  of  culture 
and  art,  he  flings  himself,  in  perfect  sympa- 
thy and  free  communion,  into  the  great  mass 
of  human  interests.  It  is  so  that  the  great- 
est things  have  been  achieved  in  all  the  high- 
er fields  of  human  effort — in  writing,  in  elc- 
quence,  in  painting  and  sculpture  and  music ; 


and  it  is  so,  especially,  that  the  doers  of  great 
things  have  become  the  noblest  men.  "  Art 
for  art's  sake,"  has  been  the  motto  for  cul- 
ture, with  some.  And  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  is  true.  It  is  fine  to  work  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  work,  and  without  any  intru- 
sion of  self.  But  a  man  may  work  so  upon 
a  theme  of  little  or  no  significance  to  the 
world's  improvement  or  welfare.  He  may 
work  so,  with  small  thoughts,  small  ideals, 
for  which  nobody  cares,  or  has  any  reason  to 
care.  But  so  can  he  not  work  grandly,  how- 
ever finished  be  the  result.  Art  is  for  the 
sake  of  something  beyond  itself.  Only  when 
it  goes  out  into  great  ideals  that  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  widest  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  men,  only  when  it  strikes  for  the 
right,  for  liberty,  for  country,  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  does  it  achieve  its  end. 

We  have  had  literature  enough,  and  have 
it  now,  in  which  the  writer  seems  hardly  to 
go  beyond  himself — writing  out  of  himself 
and  into  himself — occupied  with  making  fine 
sentences,  without  any  earnest  intent ;  and 
which  readers,  used  to  feed  upon  the  honest 
bread  of  plain  English  speech,  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  Very  fine  these 
sparkling  sentences  may  be,  very  beau- 
tiful, very  apt  to  strike  with  admiration  ;  but 
they  divert  attention  with  surprises,  or  cover 
up  thought  with  coruscations.  They  are  like 
gems  that  lie  scattered  upon  the  table  ;  they 
are  not  wrought  into  any  well-woven  fabric ; 
they  do  not  move  on  the  subject  to  any  con- 
clusion. *  *  ;ic  * 

It  has  been  said  that  great  authors  are 
born  of  great  occasions.  Some  remarkable 
era,  some  turn  or  tide  in  human  thought,  or 
in  human  affairs,  have  borne  them  on  to  their 
supreme  greatness.  Will  not  the  time  come 
when  men  shall  so  look  into  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart,  into  the  tragic  or  blissful  ex- 
periences of  all  human  life,  that  no  great  era 
shall  be  necessary  to  make  great  writers. 

I  believe  it.  I  believe  in  a  perpetual  hu- 
man progress — progress  in  every  kind,  mate- 
rial, mental,  moral,  religious,  divine ;  and  I 
greatly  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  close,  if 
you  will  indulge  me  upon  this  point.  For  I 
found  this  faith  in  progress  on  the  two  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  been  considering  in  this 
lecture.  Selfhood  obliges  a  man  to  take  care 
of  himself.  To  go  out  of  himself  is  the  only 
way  in  which  he  can  take  care  of  himself— 
can  take  care,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  im- 
provement and  happiness.  In  selfhood,  ne- 
cessary as  it  is,  there  is  eg  virtue,  and  little 
joy.  Outflow  from  it — love,  generosity,  dis- 
interestedness— embraces  the  whole  sphare  of 
our  culture  and  welfare. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  upon  either  of 
these  points — either  the  culture  or  welfare  ? 
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Upon  the  culture,  I  say  ;  upon  what  makes 
for  human  improvement.  There  is  evil  enough 
in  the  world  ;  but  what  nation  or  age  ever 
approved  of  it?  What  people  ever  praised 
selfishness,  injustice,  falsifying  of  speech  or 
trust?  No  literature  ever  celebrated  them. 
No  religion  ever  enjoined  them.  No  laws 
ever  enacted  them.  Imagine  a  law  that  pro- 
posed to  reward  villains  and  to  punish  hon- 
est men.  The  world  would  spit  upon  it.  Im- 
agine a  book  or  essay  or  poem  or  oration, 
that  plainly  set  about  to  tell  what  a  beauti- 
ful and  noble  thing  it  is,  to  lie,  to  defraud, 
to  wrong,  to  corrupt,  and  ruin  our  fellows. 
No  man  ever  had  the  face  to  do  such  a  thing 
No  ;  books  may  have  taught  such  things,  hut 
they  never  taught  them  as  noble  things.  The 
man  never  lived,  that  would  stand  up  and 
say,  "  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  betray  trust, 
or  to  ruin  one's  country,  or  to  blaspheme 
God."  Men  do  such  things,  but  they  don't 
reverence  nor  respect  themselves  for  doing 
them. 

This  then  being  settled — and  it  is  a  stu- 
pendous fact — the  right  principle  about  cul- 
ture, being  thus  set  up,  high  and  irrepeala- 
ble  in  the  human  conscience  and  in  the  senti- 
ments of  all  mankind — what  says  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  men  about  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  following  the  right?  Does  it 
say — "  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  a  bad  man  ; 
it  is  good  and  wi'-e  to  be  a  base  or  cruel 
man?"  Does  it  say — "Happy  is  the  miser, 
the  knave,  the  drunkard?"  No,  it  does  not. 
There  is  temptation  to  do  wrong  ;  that  all 
know  ;  there  is  a  notion  that  it  may  promote 
some  temporary  interest  or  pleasure;  there  is 
a  disposition  in  many  to  prefer  some  sensual 
gratification  to  the  purer  satisfactions  of  the 
higher  nature  ;  but  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  deep-founded  conviction,  that  misery 
in  the  long  run  must  follow  sin  ;  that  the  ev- 
erlasting law  of  God  has  so  ordained  it  to 
he;  and  that  only  the  pure,  the  noble,  the 
heroic,  the  good  and  godlike  affections  can 
ever  make  such  a  nature  as  ours  content  and 
happy. 

Here  then  is  another  stupendous  principle 
settled.  And  now,  I  say,  this  being  is  a  lov- 
er of  happiness.  He  is  not  wise  ;  he  is  not 
clear-seeing  ;  he  is  not  good  either — i.  e.,  he 
is  not  fixediy  and  determinately  good  ;  he  is 
weak  too  ;  he  is  easily  misled  :  he  is  often 
rebellious  to  the  higher  laws  of  his  nature  ; 
but — I  hold  to  that — he  is  a  lover  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  happiness,  he  knows,  can  never  be 
found,  but  in  obedience  to  those  higher  laws. 
He  is  a  lover  of  happiness ;  he  cannot 
be  worse  off;  if  he  is  sick,  he  wants  to  be 
well ;  if  his  roof  lets  in  the  rain,  he  will  have 
it  repaired ;  if  the  meanest  implement  he 
uses,  is  broken,  he  will  have  it  mended.  Is 


it  not  natural — is  it  not  inevitable,  that  this 
tendency  should  yet  develop  itself  in  the 
higher  concerns  of  his  being?  Is  it  not  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  that  the  higher 
should  at  length  gain  the  ascendency  over 
the  lower,  the  stronger  over  the  weaker,  the 
nobler  over  the  meaner  ?  How  can  it  be 
thought — how  can  it  be,  in  the  realm  of  In- 
finite Beneficence  and  Wisdom,  that  mean- 
ness and  vileness,  sin  and  ruin  should  be 
strong  and  prevail,  and  gain  victory  upon 
victory,  and  spread  curse  beyond  curse,  and 
draw  their  dark  trail  over  the  bright  eternity 
of  ages! 

No,  in  the  order  of  things  this  cannot  be. 
Grant  that  there  are  evils,  difficulties,  obsta- 
cles in  the  way.  But  in  the  order  of  things, 
principles  do  not  give  way  before  temporary 
disturbances.  Law  does  not  yield  to  confu- 
sion. Gravitation  binds  the  earth,  notwith- 
standing all  the  turmoil  upon  its  bosom. 
Light  prevails  over  darkness,  though  cloud 
and  storm  and  night  interrupt  its  course. 
The  moral  turmoil  upon  earth's  bosom,  war 
and  outbreak  and  wide-spread  disaster,  the 
cloud  and  storm  and  darkness  of  human  pas- 
sions and  vices,  the  bitter  struggles  and  sor- 
rows of  humanity,  the  dark  shadows  of  earth- 
ly strife  and  pain  and  sin,  are  yet  to  give 
place  to  immutable  law,  to  all-conquering 
might  and  right,  to  everlasting  day. 

I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  of  the  being  of 
God — as  I  am  of  my  own  being.  The  prin- 
ciples of  progress  are  laid  in  human  nature. 
If  man  did  not  care  for  himself  I  should 
have  no  hope  of  him.  If  he  could  not  go 
out  from  himself  and  find  therein  his  im- 
provement, virtue  and  happiness,  I  J^hould 
have  no  hope  of  him.  But  these  two  princi- 
dles  yoked  together,  in  the  heaven-ordained 
frame  of  our  being,  will  draw  on  to  victory. 

A  CELEBRATED  English  writer  has  said. 
Perfect  sympathy  exists  between  two  per- 
sons when  they  can  sit  together  in  perfect 
silence,  each  feeling  as  though  the  other  had 
spoken. 
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The  International  Congress  on  the  Prevention 
and  Repression  of  Crime,  will  meet  in  London  on 
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ed, and  other  countries  are  reported  to  be  forming 
committees  of  delegates. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
QUAKERISM  AND  CULTURE. 

A  LECTURE  BY  S.  C.  COLLINS,   H.  A. 

(Concluded  from  page  180.) 

But  hitherto,  Culture  would  have  proven 
false  to  her  high  trust  if  after  establishing  a 
system  of  belief  she  had  failed  to  train  those 
who  cauld  assault  it.  Intellect  lal  development 
led  to  material  changes  in  the  faith  of*India. 
But  when  a  Hindoo  says  to  us,  in  wild  lan- 
guage, as  he  sometimes  will,  that  he  believes 
in  five  hundred  miliions  of  Gods,  we  think 
of  the  old  culture  as  rising  up  and  protesting, 
"  This  is  not  of  mine,  but  is  the  theological 
€lement  that  must  sometime  pass  away."  One 
such  protest,  entered  many  years  ago,  de- 
mands our  attention  now.  It  was  in  favor  of 
a  faith  which  is  to-day  accepted  by  more  than 
three  hundred  millions  of  men.  Of  course  I 
refer  to  Buddhism,  for  I  believe  that  it  is 
generally  conceded  now  that  this  system  also 
had  its  origin  in  Hindostan.  A.s  time  passed 
by,  the  humble  Brahmin  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking,  had  grown  presumptous.  In- 
stead of  carrying  his  own  intelligence  to  be 
accepted  of  Brahm,  he  had  learned  to  speak 
as  if  Brahm  had  come  to  him,  and  submitted 
to  an  appropriation.  Here,  again,  the  the- 
ological element  had  entered,  and  with  it 
weakness  ;  and  instead  of  a  belief  in  the  in- 
finite capacity  of  the  human  mind,  we  are 
tendered  the  idea  of  doctrinal  finality.  As- 
suming that  Brahm  has  withdrawn  in  disgust 


from  communion  with  the  mass  of  men,  this 
favorite  of  his  offers  personal  influence  to 
secure  his  attention  to  our  wants,  or  conde- 
scends to  communicate  so  much  as  is  prudent 
of  the  divine  intention  concerning  us.  Against 
all  this,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  Cul- 
ture, in  time,  protested.  Men  rose  up  who 
were  not  afraid  to  look  closely  at  these  so- 
called  priests  of  Brahm,  and  to  demand  their 
credentials.  Feeling  that  the  doubts  which 
troubled  them  had  remaioed  unsolved, 
they  ventured  to  question  whether,  after  all, 
these  men  were  in  receipt  of  secret  dispatches 
from  on  hi^h.  Perceiving  that  their  own 
immediate  demand  was  for  that  which  could 
make  the  world  better,  and  life  more  attrac- 
tive, they  thought  it  strange  that  those  who 
claimed  to  be  the  familiars  of  heaven,  and 
whose  suggestions  ought  therefore  to  be  sb 
useful,  should  seem  so  ill  at  ease  on  earth. 
And  so  the  Buddhist  concluded  to  quit  "  the 
furnished  lodgings  of  tradition,"  and  build  a 
new  house  of  faith  after  the  plan  that  his 
disinterested  culture  had  sketched  for  him. 

But  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  new 
doctrine  is  merely  a  purification  of  the  old. 
It  contains  no  new  elements.  There  was  but 
the  one  thmg  that  could  satisfy  intelligent  men. 
Again  they  were  called  upon  to  worship 
Pure  Intelligence — for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Buddha.  The  reformers  could  issue 
no  higher  summons  than  this — none  that 
would  so  thoroughly  test  whatever  power 
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was  io  them.  But  the  new  faith  is  delivered 
with  the  iujunction  that  it  shall  be  exclusive 
and  very  cautious  of  temporal  counections. 
Even  the  degenerate  Brahmin  had  never  con- 
descended to  accept  anything  material  as 
the  object  of  his  worship,  for  that  would  have 
been  in  conflict  with  his  very  nature.  But 
he  had  been  bold  to  drag  his  faith  down  to 
the  level  of  his  daily  lift-,  and  to  make  it  the 
sanction  of  laws  that  affected  the  body 
more  than  the  mind.  The  Buddhist  called 
this  an  outrage.  He  declared  that  any 
econouiic  use  of  a  pure  wisdom  that  is  per- 
ceptible only  to  the  inward  eye,  at  mo- 
ments of  clearej^t  vision,  was  manifestly  a 
violation  of  its  holiness.  Whoever  presumed 
to  become  a  worshipper  of  Buddha,  must 
strive  vigilantly  to  purify  himv^elf  from 
worldly  interests,  and  to  approximate  to  the 
serenity  of  him  he  sought  to  adore.  In  short, 
silence  has  once  more  been  enjoined  in  the 
world,  a  habeas  corpus  granted  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  new  warrants  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  the  passions.  In  course  of  time,  the  theo- 
logical element  entered  largely  into  Budd- 
hism. In  this  respect,  it  sufiered  more  than 
the  Brahminism,  against  which  it  had  pro- 
tested. The  Buddhist  felt  that  the  object 
of  his  life  was  to  become  absorbed  into  the 
Pure  Intelligence,  and  thereby  be  himself 
reduced  to  nothing.  Not  by  merging  him- 
self into  something,  however,  could  he  be- 
come nothing.  From  nothing,  therefore,  he 
must  have  proceeded,  and  into  nothing  he 
should  sometime  return.  This  was,  in  brief, 
the  origin  of  Buddhistic  Atheism.  But  this 
worshipper  of  Pure  Intelligence,  when  in  his 
less  speculative  moods,  would  be  subject  to 
another  impression.  The  material  world 
challenged  his  attention,  and  demanded  that 
he  should  admit  into  his  faith  a  factor  that 
could  stand  as  its  representative.  But  it 
seemed  so  far  removed  from  intelligence,  that 
he  was  forced  to  admit  another  party  into 
his  theocrasy,  and  to  pronounce  Matter  to 
be  independent  of  Intelligence.  And  now  the 
active  Intelligence,  on  one  hand,  is  balanced 
bj  passive  Matter  on  the  other;  but  between 
them  there  is  no  medium  of  connection,  and 
Matter  remains  insensible  to  the  intinmtions 
of  Intelligence.  An  interpreter  is  needed, 
therefore,  who  can  write  down  the  rapid 
whisperings  of  Intelligence  in  hieroglyphics 
that  Matter  can  read.  Thus  "  Sanga  "  was 
was  introduced,  and  the  Buddhistic  Trinity 
became  complete.  But  by  and  by  this 
Trinity  was  reduced  to  I'nity,  by  dragging 
Intelligence  down  and  making  it  one  with 
Matter.  Against  the  temptation  to  do  this 
both  Brahmin  and  i3uddhist  struggled  long, 
and  in  the  end  both  yielded.  But  in  the 
Pantheism  thus  established,  there  appeared 


to  be  theistic  concretion?.  There  were  some 
men  who  seemed  to  have  more  of  the  spirit 
of  Buddha  in  them  than  their  fellows  had. 
No  one  knew  whence  they  came  or  where 
they  went  to,  but,  like  the  angel  Victor,  they 
left  deep  footprints  on  the  rocks  from  which 
they  sprang  away,  and  deserved  to  be  adored 
as  Buddhas.  Through  all  these  forms  Budd- 
hism has  passed.  In  one  or  another  of  them 
it  exists  at  the  present  day.  Its  protest 
against  the  '*  frowardness  "  of  the  Brahmin 
may  have  long  ago  ended,  and  its  once 
modest  devotees  have  learnetl  to  talk  as  if 
they,  too,  had  attended  the  cabinet  meetings 
on  high.  They  may  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  injunction  with  which  their  belief  was 
given  them,  and  their  reckless  expenditure  of 
affection  on  earth  may  have  rendered  them 
bankrupt  in  heaven.  But  it  nevertheless 
remains  true,  that,  whether  tendered  in  its 
purity  or  with  the  consecration  of  dogma- 
tism, their  faith  has  for  its  foundation  a  belief 
in  the  infinite  capacity  of  the  intellect  of 
man.  There  was  one  triumph  of  Buddhism 
that  discloses  to  us  something  of  the  internal 
character  of  the  other  two  systems  of  belief 
that  have  exerted  a  noticeable  influence  over 
the  people  of  Asia.  They  both  belong  to 
China.  We  can  very  easily  believe  that 
minds  whose  chief  reverence  was  for  a  "prin- 
ciple of  order,"  as  they  express  it,  could 
admit — could  even  welcome  enthusiastically 
— the  worship  of  a  Pure  Intelligence.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  very  soon  after  its  introduc- 
tion into  China,  Buddhism  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself  as  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority— a  position  it  has  retained  to  the  pres- 
ent hour.  But  that  it  should  exist,  as  it  has 
done,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other 
beliefs  that  had  preceded  it,  is  evidence  that 
some  one  chief  element  was  common  to  all. 
Those  two  systems  had  been  given  to  the 
Chinese  by  Confucius  and  by  Laoutsee. 
They  were  very  unlike  in  their  methods, 
perhaps  in  their  purposes  also.  The  sincere 
mind  of  Confucius  refused  to  hazard  the 
wild  leaps  of  the  Buddhist  or  the  Brahmin. 
He  did  not  deny  that  wide  reaches  of  thought 
were  possible,  nor  that  something  very  mys- 
terious was  ever  inciting  man  to  attempt 
them.  But  he  was  resolved  never  to  give 
bond  for  an  opinion,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  one  day  become  convertible  into 
knowledge.  He  insisted  that  the  chief  con- 
cern of  man  was  with  his  present  life,  and 
with  a  visible  govertiment.  But  when  he 
came  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  one  is 
to  shape  himself  into  an  atom  of  this  perfect 
organism,  he  confessed  all  that  we  could 
desire.  Again,  it  is  perfect  self-control — 
the  cultivation  of  the  reason — in  short,  cul- 
ture, that  constitutes  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
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Aud  Laoutsee,  although  he  had  more  faith 
in  uncertainties  than  Confucius,  and  did  not 
look  upon  men  as  being  merely  a  piece  of  a 
good  government,  taught,  ultimately,  the 
eame  thing.  He  held  that  there  is  a  Divine 
leason  in  man,  and  that  his  chief  duty  is  to 
contemplate  upon  it,  and  to  force  all  his  fac- 
ulties into  obedience  to  its  intimations.  In  a 
word,  in  all  of  the  three  systems  that  have 
existed  in  China,  it  is  Pure  Intelligence  that 
is  divine  ;  and  in  each  of  them  the  intellect 
is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  regarded  as 
worshipful. 

But  one  African  nation  has  become  prom- 
inent in  history — if,  indeed,  we  may  speak 
thus  of  a  people  that  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  our  history  began.  For,  after  they 
had  reached  their  highest  culture,  and  had 
criticized  it  because  it  was  not  perfect,  and 
had  thrown  it  aside  as  altogether  worthless, 
and  had  even  ceased  to  moarn  its  loss — then 
it  was  that  our  history  became  acquainted 
with  the  Egyptians,  and  spoke  of  thetn  as 
they  seemed.  The  crude  idea  regarding 
them,  with  which  we  are  equipped,  abounds 
in  contradictions.  We  think  of  them 
as  capable  alike  of  any  material  achieve- 
ment and  of  any  moral  degradation.  Men 
who  did  not  stagger  under  the  burden  of  the 
Pyramids,  bow  down  to  cats,  and  the  hands 
that  have  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
dig  ponds  for  sacred  crocodiles  !  Bat  did 
not  some  of  the  best  of  Grecian  scholars 
make  their  way  thither  when  travelling  was 
difficult,  and  speak  rapturously  of  them  on 
their  return  ?  It  was  not  any  love  of  deified 
bulls  and  of  sacred  crocodiles  that  made 
those  clear-minded  Greeks  leave  Egypt  re- 
luctantly. They  had  not  been  to  the  foul 
pools  and  the  drove-yards  of  the  degenerate 
faith  ;  but  to  the  quiet  spots  into  which 
those  who  were  still  true  to  themselves  had 
gone  apart  to  mourn  their  loss  ;  and  where 
they  spoke  with  kindling  zeal  to  these  intelli- 
gent and  sympathizing  strangers,  of  their 
hope  that  the  cloud  that  had  overshadowed 
them  would  shortly  pa^s  away.  Longinus 
was  right  in  believing  that  he  could  trace  in 
the  sentiments  of  a  people  the  influence  of 
the  country  in  which  they  had  lived.  If  we 
follow  those  Grecian  travellers,  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  have  formed  in  the  cloisters  of 
Egypt,  to  their  homes  beyond  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  seem  to  have  found  a  people 
whom  w^e  cannot  measure  by  our  old  stand- 
ards. Can  it  be  that  these  eager  forms,  that 
seem  to  have  gathered  the  energies  of  a  life- 
time into  every  moment  they  live,  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  those  dignified  thinkers 
from  whom  we  parted  in  Asia?  We  wonder 
that  eyes  which  see  so  much  in  the  present 
should  have  ever  looked  steadfastly  into  the 


invisible,  or  that  the  elastic  step  should  have 
been  pressed  down  into  a  reverent  footfall. 
We  picture  them  as  cheerful  and  buoyant 
men  ;  men  who  regarded  an  intelligent  human 
being  as  decidedly  the  noticeable  thing  in  the 
world,  and  who  read  nature  as  the  autobi- 
ography of  a  god  who  stood  near  them,  and 
not  as  the  memoir  of  one  who  had  gone  away 
to  see  if,  with  their  theology,  they  could  find 
him.  Nor  did  they — as  has  sometimes  been 
usual — expect  him  to  come  suddenly,  as  Pan, 
and  scare  them  with  a  miracle.  Their  won- 
der and  their  love  roamed  everywhere  un- 
trammelled by  doctrine,  and  their  faith  sailed 
careless  of  the  buoys  and  coast  lights  of 
theology.  But  if  you  press  them  to  tell  you 
whom,  above  all  others,  they  love  and  be- 
lieve in,  you  cannot  fail  to  discover  their 
answer.  It  is  not  he  who  sits  apart,  in  his 
grandeur,  on  that  Thessalian  hill  to  rule  the 
world  and  to  manage  the  thunder.  It  is  not 
old  Chronos,  from  whom  all  things  had 
sprung.  An  old  man  with  a  scythe,  who 
loves  destruction  as  well  as  creation,  is  only 
tolerated  as  an  intellectual  gymnastic.  Nor 
was  it  he  who  came  from  India,  wreathed 
with  ivy  leaves  and  driving  lions,  but  singu- 
larly careless  whether  he  elvevated  or  de- 
graded his  worshippers.  No,  it  is  Apollo, 
the  god  of  Intelligence,  of  Light.  The  very 
sun  is  his  symbol  and  bears  his  name.  But 
the  Greek,  with  his  strong  interest  in  humani- 
ty, loved  best  to  think  of  him  as  going  about 
in  a  beautiful  human  form,  bearing  arrows 
with  which  he  pierced  the  false  and  the  ob- 
scure, and  a  lyre  which  could  strike  harmony 
and  method  into  cities  or  men.  For  many 
years  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  Grecian  faith,  and  when  they 
abandoned  him  it  was  to  pass  beyond  him 
and  to  demand  to  know  what  the  wisdom  of 
which  he  had  been  a  per  onification  really 
was. 

But  we  have  noticed  repeatedly  that  the 
representatives  of  a  new  idea  have  come  into 
conflict  with  these  intellectual  faiths,  and 
always  with  one  result.  The  thinkers  have 
at  first  given  way  before  the  vigorous  as- 
saults of  these  muscular  victors,  but  they  have 
afterwards  risen  in  quick  rebellion  and  con- 
quered their  conquerors.  Very  evidently 
there  was  some  demand  of  the  human  mind 
that  the  faith  of  the  conquerors  did  not  sat- 
isfy. I  will  name  it  directly  once  more.  It 
was  the  old  demand  for  room  and  for  light. 
The  Mohammedan  could  not  beat  this  out  of 
the  Persian  or  the  Hindoo  by  striking  down 
his  body  and  making  him  jconfess  that  he 
was  subject  to  a  divine  will  that  ruled  the 
world.  For  this  is  what  those  Mohamme- 
dans were  sent  to  insist  upon.  You  cannot 
explain  their  w^onderful   successes   in  any 
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other  way.    They  were  confident  God  looked 
down  upon  them  and  demanded  this  service 
of  them.     They  were  soldiers  who  had  a 
grand  campaign  before  them  in  which  victory 
was  certain,  and  they  hastened  to  temper 
sword  blades  with  their  convictions  and  to 
transform  the  moral  obligations  under  which 
they  ieh  themselves,  into  muscular  momenta. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  when  for  thous- 
ands of  years  the  world  had  remained  in 
ignorance  of  its  God  ;  and  so  they  went  to 
Nahavand,  and  struck  against  those  Persians, 
not  as  against  dangerous  things,  but  as  one 
would  beat  the  air.    *    *    *    Hitherto  we 
have  been  talking  of  peoples  who  were  in- 
debted to  their  culture  for  the  highest  hopes 
that  visited  them,  and  for  their  best  consola- 
tions ;  surely  here,  at  least,  we  have  found  in 
these  Moslem  men  who,  having  a  mission 
to  occupy  them,  have,  therefore,  no  need  of 
culture.    But  was  it  so?    A  few  years  pass 
by  and  you  find  universities  in  every  city  of 
this  realm — magnificent  buildings,  liberally 
endowed,  one  of  them  attended  by  six  thous- 
and students.     Princes  and  wealthy  men 
have  built  them,  and  they  offer  as  their 
reason  for  doing  so,  that  it  is  "  meritorious  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  the  Prophet."    If  I 
stop  here  it  is  because  I  know  I  should  ex- 
haust your  patience  long  before  iliustrations 
of  my  theory  would  fail  me.    For  us  this 
high  reverence  of  the  intellect  and  the  intel- 
lectual is  impossible.    We  have  not  been 
left   to   the   uncertain   guidance   of  even 
the  noblest  impulses.    We  have  learned  that 
culture   "  is  the  second,  not  the  first ;"  but 
whoever  shall  attempt  to  degrade  it  further 
can  only  succeed  in  making  a  recluse  of  him- 
self.   And  did  it  not  appear  always  that  as 
often  as  culture  was  degraded  vain  theologi- 
cal phantasms  hastened  to  usurp  its  place  ? 
We  should  have  known  better  than  to  at 
tempt  to  dishonor  what  has  been  so  often 
deified.     That  which  so  many  men  have 
counted  the  best  and  the  highest,  can  be  only 
second  to  the  highest  and  the  best  ;  and  the 
chief  guaranty  for  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
e-nt  power  of  Quakerism,  and  the  best  augury 
of  future  conquest,  is  the  increasing  attention 
given  to  the  higher  education  of  its  members. 
When  Anselm  said,  "  I  believe  in  order  that 
I  may  understand,"  Abelard  answered  :  "  I 
understand  in  order  that  I  may  believe."  In 
those  words  of  Anselm  is  an  announcment 
of  a  fundamental  truth  of  Quakerism.  In 
Abelard's  reply  is  an  indication  of  the  in- 
creasing disposition  of  the  world  at  large. 
It  is  growing  very  intolerant  of  any  theories 
of  religion  that'are  not  supported  by  an  in- 
tellectual vigor  that  the  fiercest  logic  cannot 
terrify.    Every  church  in  the  land  is  sum- 
moned to  give  reason  for  its  existence.  Science 


is  altogether  pitiless.  The,  spirit  of  inquiry 
cannot  be  appeased  by  sophistry,  nor  silenced 
by  threats  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance.  The 
old  hierachics  that  wracked  new  truihs  into 
conformity  with  their  theories  would,  if  they 
were  to  come  back  now,  be  executed,  in  jus- 
tice, or  counted  insane,  in  mercy.  Profound 
historical  research  returns  heavily  laden  with 
messages  from  the  past ;  and  the  faith  that 
would  interpret  them  acceptably  must  not 
cling  too  tenaciously  to  its  ancient  methods. 
Because  Quakerism  seeks  to  understand  in 
order  that  it  may  believe,  in  its  dealings  with 
men,  it  will  not  be  less  ready  to  believe  in 
order  that  it  may  understand,  when  it  interro- 
gates the  Highest.  There  is  a  pride  of  intel- 
lect which  is  truest  humility,  and  whose 
longing  to  know  more  of  the  infinite  is  the 
purest  worship.  Our  thought  may  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  Deity,  nor  our  science 
aflTord  a  complete  analysis  of  His  attributes 
and  naethods,  but  here,  as  everywhere,  we 
reverence  the  distant  and  love  that  which  is 
near  ;  and  science,  while  it  does  not  fail  in 
reverence  for  God  as  exalted  and  dominant, 
strives  to  climb  nearer  and  to  understand 
His  methods,  that  it  may  also  love.  Perhaps 
there  are  scientists  who  are  rightly  compared 
with  wood-worms  in  the  panel  of  a  great 
painting,  carefully  tasting  the  wood  and  hat- 
ing the  color  ;  but  the  number  of  these  is, 
doubtless,  much  smaller  than  is  often  sup- 
posed. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
UNIFORM  DRESS  FOR  SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

I  heartily  respond  to  the  editorial  in  the 
Intelligencer,  of  oth  mo.  4th,  respecting  the 
dress  of  our  girls,  particularly  school  girls. 
It  is  no  slight  thing  to  a  concerned  mother  of 
growing  daughters  to  see  the  tendency  of  the 
age  developing  itself  in  the  present  insane 
passion  for  distasteful,  I  had  almost  said  dis- 
graceful, dress.  If  anything  can  be  done  to 
stem  the  tide  we,  as  a  Society,  should  certainly 
be  first  in  advocating  it.  And  I  do  not  know 
a  better  place  than  to  begin  in  our  schools. 
If  the  worthy  managers  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege would  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter 
before  the  beginning  of  a  new  terra,  there  are 
those  struggling  to  furnish  their  children  with 
a  guarded  education,  who  would  bless  them  ; 
and  the  children  themselves,  in  after  years, 
will  value  the  restriction,  and  in  their  turn 
will  give  succeeding  generations  sound  views 
on  the  dress  question. 

I  know  it  will  be  said — Why  do  not  the 
mothers  themselves  make  a  stand  ?  Some  of 
us  do,  but  the  odds  are  fearfully  against  us 
and  we  struggle  almost  alone. 

How  often  have  we  looked  on  the  trim- 
mings of  the  dear  children  when  assembled  in 
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our  schools,  and  wished  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  such  expense  might  be  saved,  that 
we  might  add  to  our  libraries  and  store  the 
mind  with  knowledge  that  would  result  in 
forming  noble  women.  Now  I  fear  we  but 
develop  half  educated  ones.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  for  the  young  to  desire  to  look  pretty, 
and  so  should  they,  but  nothing  except  a 
vitiated  taste  would  ever  call  the  present 
fashion  for  girls'  dresses  pretty.  Let  us  have 
a  neat  uniform  and  I  would  be  willing  to  trust 
the  verdict,  as  to  its  prettiuess,  to  cultured 
men  and  women  outside  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  judgment  would  be  thought 
to  be  too  strongly  biased  by  education.  L. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  FEW  THOUGHTS,  SUGGESTED  BY  OUR  TESTI- 
MONY AGAINST  AN  "  HIRELING  MINISTRY." 

The  trm  definition  of  an  "  hireling,  "  as 
given  by  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  found  in  John 
X.  12,  13,  as  follows:  He  that  is  an  hire- 
ling, whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the 
wolf  coming  and  leaveth  the  sheep  :  and  the 
wolf  catcheth  them  and  scattereth  the  sheep. 
The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  an  hireling, 
and  careth  not  for  the  sheep." 

We  are  to  understand  by  this  language, 
that  he  who  ach  the  part  of  a  shepherd  sole- 
ly for  stipulated  wages,  and  has  no  love  or 
interest  in  the  flock,  will  desert  his  charge  at 
the  approach  of  danger. 

When  our  fathers  proclaimed  their  gospel 
message,  priestcraft  in  England  was  in  the 
zenith  of  its  power,  aud  the  name  Hire- 
ling,"  as  applied  by  them  to  false  teachers, 
was  not  without  meaning ;  for  it  was  abund- 
antly manifest  that  avarice,  and  a  disposition 
to  tyrannize  over  others,  v/ere  prominent  char- 
acteristics of  the  ministry,  and  that  they  did 
desert  their  people  when  occasion  seemed  to 
require  it.  Then,  too,  as  Church  and  State 
were  united,  the  preacher's  wages  were  due 
to  him  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  upon  re- 
fusal of  the  conscientious  Friends  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  covetous  Priests,  the 
secular  arm  of  the  government  was  invoked 
to  enforce  payment.  We  all  koow  how 
our  worthy  predecessors  were  arraigned  be- 
fore corrupt  tribunals,  only  to  suffer  impris- 
onment, and  the  seizure  and  distress  of  their 
property,  and  we  can,  in  some  measure,  ap- 
preciate their  feelings,  when  le^al  enactments 
were  adopted  to  suit  the  higher  lam  in  the 
soul.  This  was  a  glorious  victory,  growing 
out  of  individual  faithfulness  to  revealed  du- 
ty, the  benefits  of  which  we  are  now  privi- 
leged to  enjoy.  They  felt  the  inspiration  of 
that  spiritual  freedom  which  everywhere,  and 
in  all  time,  has  been  and  is  the  unconquera- 
ble foe  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance,  and  in 
the  then  existing  condition  of  affairs,  it  is 


not  wonderful  that  they  should  have  protest- 
ed against  priestcraft  and  the  payment  of 
tythes ;  nor  is  it  st:ange  that  this  evil  was 
laid  low,  for  they  were  armed  with  the 
"sword  of  the  Spirit."  Through  the  thick 
darkness  which  then  enveloped  the  people, 
has  penetrated  some  rays  of  heavenly  light 
to  quicken  the  seeds  of  a  diviner  life,  and 
Friends  were  commissioned  to  proclaim  its 
coming.  The  liberal  Christianity  they  taught 
have  dethroned  priestcraft,  which  from  being  a 
king  with  almost  absolute  power,  has  become  a 
peaceable  subject,  earnestly  desirous,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  do  good — gratefully  drinking  of  the 
same  spiritual  fountain  and  partaking  of  the 
same  bread  of  life  as  ourselves.  Indeed  the 
world  since  that  day  has  progressed  with  rapid 
strides.  To  sa^  nothing  ot  material  growth 
and  prosperity,  the  tone  of  religious  thought 
has  entirely  changed.  The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  our  Society  is  being  universally  recog- 
nized because  individually  experienced  to  be 
the  truth.  Scholarly  ability  is  more  widely 
diffused,  and  the  people  who  now  do  their 
own  thinking,  are  not  content  to  adopt  theo- 
logical systems,  without  strict  examination. 
The  stormy  winds  of  controversy  are  caus- 
ing the  old  creeds  to  totter  upon  their  unsta- 
ble foundations.  There  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  character  is  the  test  of  Christianity, 
and  a  waning  faith  in  the  theology  of  even 
half  a  century  ago.  Many  of  those  whom 
we  call  "  hirelings"  are  men  of  rare  culture 
and  deep  religious  experience,  who  have 
"entered  the  ministry"  from  a  sense  of  du- 
ty. The  zeal  displayed  by  them  in  proclaim- 
ing the  truth  as  they  have  received  it — for 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  and  giveth  to 
all  who  ask  Him — the  adaptation  of  this 
truth  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple ftock  to  hear  them  ;  these,  are  evidences 
that  the  ministry  is  instrumental  in  supply- 
ing the  spiritual  needs  of  many.  The  small 
remuneration  received  by  the  large  majority 
of  these  preachers,  must  convince  the  unpre- 
judiced mind  that  their  labors  are  unprofita- 
ble in  a  business  point  of  view.  I  once  knew 
one  of  these  earnest  men,  who  several  times 
refus.'d  to  leave  the  fljck  he  loved  for  in- 
creased pecuniary  reward,  and  who,  although 
poor  in  this  world's  goods,  conscientiously 
devoted  his  small  salary  entirely  to  charita- 
ble purposes,  depending  for  a  living  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  in  other  directions ; 
and  yet  this  man,  would  be  called  by  Friends 
an  "  hireling."  The  fact  is  there  are  devout 
loving  preachers  alike  in  gallery  and  pulpit, 
who,  as  servants  of  the  Lord,  speak  with  his 
authority  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  perhaps, 
that  in  the  ministry  of  all  religious  societies 
may  be  found  those  described  in  our  Disci- 
pline as  "  forward  spirits,  that  run  into  words 
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without  life  and  power."  The  most  effective  | 
miniaters  are  filled  with  a  moral  earneatuess,  I 
wliich  is  contagious ;  their  words,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  overflow  with  that  electric 
sympathy  which  unites  heart  with  heart;  the 
glow  of  the  fire  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  their 
souls,  warms  the  hearer.  Some  of  the  books 
they  have  written  are  radiant  with  truth 
clothed  in  a  new  and  attractive  dress,  for  in- 
spiration has  not  ceased  ;  nor  is  the  baptism 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  confined  to  the  sanctua- 
ry alone.  It  may  be  poured  out  in  the  closet 
no  less  than  in  the  meeting-house  or  church, 
in  the  busy  street,  as  in  the  hour  of  medita- 
tion. We  cannot  longer  claim  to  be  "  the  peo- 
ple of  God  called  Quakers,"  for  there  are 
other  sheep  not  of  our  fold. 

The  term  "  hireling,"  as  applied  to  every 
minister  of  the  Gospel  who  accepts  money 
for  his  services,  is  ])eculiar  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and,  to  my  mind,  is  an  oflTensive, 
uncharitable  misnomer,  if  we  accept  the 
above  words  of  the  good  Shepherd  as  truth, 
and  are  willing  to  apply  the  only  rule  he  has 
given  us  whereby  to  discriminate  between  the 
genuine  and  counterfeit.  *'  By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them."  I  fear  that  an  undue 
veneration  for  the  fathers,  aurl  a  proneness  to 
walk  in  their  footsteps,  have  more  to  do  with 
keeping  alive  this  ancient  testimony  than 
any  apprehensions  of  priestly  power  in  this 
enlightened  age;  but  because  George  Fox 
and  his  co-labore  s  justly  denounced  a  cor- 
rupt priesthood  then  existing,  are  we  now  to 
bear  a  testimony  against  an  "  hireling  min- 
istry" so  called,  which  charity  whispers  is 
not  corrupt?  Why  testify  against  an  evil 
which  received  its  death-blow  at  the  hands 
of  our  fathers  and  thereby  expose  ourselves 
tothecharge  of  f)steringan  intolerant f-piri*^^ ? 
These  questions  I  have  asked  myself  many 
times,  but  they  remain  unanswered.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  are  contending  for  the  prin 
<iple  of  a  Jree  Gospel  ministry,  but  hy  the 
advocacy  of  our  principle  we  imply  that 
there  are  "hirelings," — nay  more,  we  include 
a// salaried  ministers  without  distinction,  in 
the  same  class ;  while  the  fact  is,  but  few  if 
any  of  them,  when  viewed  in  the  li<r!it  of  the 
above  definition,  will  answer  the  description 
ftiere  given. 

The  specific  work  of  Christianity  is  to 
break  down  the  walls  sectarianism  has  reared; 
and  it  becomes  us  to  iu()uire  v/hether  we  are 
contributing  to,  or  hindering  this  consumma- 
tion. The  development  of  the  Divine  lifo  in 
ourselves  will  enlarge  our  charity  for  others. 
Obedience  to  the  convictions  of  to-day  must 
supersede  an  undue  reverence  for  tradition- 
ary truth  if  we  are  to  occupy  as  advanced  a 
position  as  did  our  fathers.  Au  increasing 
spirituality  and  intelligence  in  o//r  ministry 


will  be  the  demonstration  of  its  power,  and 
we  shall  then  need  no  testimony  against  that 
of  others. 

These  thoughts  are  stated  freely  and  frank- 
ly. Long  familiarity  with  our  prominent 
defects  and  inconsistencies  as  a  people  has 
blinded  many  of  us  to  their  existence  ;  they 
have  from  time  to  time  been  grafted  jpou 
the  stem  of  primitive  Q^iakerisra.  and,  as  I 
believe,  are  sapping  its  vitality.  The  ('hris- 
tian  world,  so  far  as  it  discerns  the  way,  is 
walking  in  that  Light  which  (Joorge  Fox 
preached,  and  upon  us  it  should  ever  shine 
in  all  its  original  clearness  and  beauty.  Lst 
us  then  lop  off  the  dead  branches  from  our 
Discipline,  and  make  it  what  it  should  be,  a 
code  of  rules,  (not  for  the  government  of 
individual  conduct)^  but  for  the  Society  in  its 
collective  capacity,  and  a  channel  for  dissem- 
inating to  others  such  of  our  testimonies  as 
evidently  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  Truth 
and  Righteousness  in  the  earth,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  engender  in  all  hearts  the  broad- 
est Christian  charity.  Then  will  flow  into 
our  Zion  a  full  measure  of  that  love  which 
is  the  life  and  crowning  glory  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  a  love  that  ever  seeks  to  enfold  the  scat- 
tered children  of  God  in  one  fond  embrace ; 
a  love  in  attestation  of  which,  the  G)od 
Shepherd  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep, 
leaving  as  a  legacy  to  the  world  the  blessed 
assurance  that  eventually  there  shall  be  but 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd.  C. 
—  —  

■  F<)r  Fiioiids'  Inletli^ein'cr. 

P^XTRACT  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  the 
mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Thou  art  aware  that  our  Religious  Society, 
at  least  one  branch  of  it,  has  never  had  a 
formal  creed  that  we  must  suoscribe  to.  We 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  one  eternal 
Omnicient,  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent  God, 
and  in  His  Son  whom  He  hath  br()ught  forth 
in  every  soul,  by  the  oversha<lowing  of  His 
power  and  presence,  which  is  Christ  within, 
the  Saviour  to  every  one  who  believeth  and 
is  obedient  to  His  teachings. 

I  will  cive  thee  my  views  in  regard  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
are  those  held  by  our  Society,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. I  believe  the  testimony  he  gives  of 
himself,  when  He  said  to  P/late,  "To  this 
end  was  I  born,  ami  f)r  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world  that  I  should  bear  witness  to 
the  Truth."  And  we  see  He  faithfully  bore 
testimony  to  the  immutable  principles  of  pure 
and  uudeBled  religion,  which  we  term  the 
Cliristian  religion,  because  it  was  fully  exem- 
plified in  the  doctrines  He  taught  and  the 
perfect  example  He  set.  His  was  the  greatest 
'  and  most  important  mission  to  the  world 
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ever  performed  by  any  personage  thal..Has 
appeared  in  it,  and  therefore  in  the  wisdom, 
love  and  power  of  the  Almighty  Father  who 
sent  him  for  this  great  purpose,  He  endued 
him  with  Divine  wisdom  and  power  to  teach 
spiritual  truths,  spiritual  worship,  and  all  the 
peaceable  principles  of  this  holy  religion, 
which,  if  lived  in,  would  reform  the  whole 
world  of  mankind. 

To  teach  these  spiritual  truths  to  a  people 
who  were  outward  in  their  expectations  and 
desired  an  outward  king  to  restore  the  out- 
ward kingdom  they  had  lost  by  their  trans- 
gressions, required  all  the  manifestations  of 
power  in  the  miracles  He  wrought,  and  the 
authority  in  which  He  spake  to  the  people. 
Not  only  in  that  great  sermon  on  the  mount, 
but  at  all  other  seasons  He  showed  that  He 
was  the  Messiah  sent  of  God,  to  instruct  the 
Jews  and  all  others  in  a  higher  and  purer 
morality  than  they  were  prepared  for  when 
Moses  gave  them  the  law  adapted  to  their 
then  state  and  condition,  and  to  worship  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  which  all  those  of- 
ferings of  slain  beasts  were  to  be  dispensed 
with.    Most  surely,  all  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment sets  forth  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  the  Son 
and  sent  of  God,  required  all  the  power  and 
wisdom  he  showed  forth  while  in  that  body 
miraculously  brought  forth,  but  it  was  the 
divine  power  that  was  in  Him  that  consti- 
tuted the  Sonship,  and  He  ascribed  all  power 
and  glory  to  the  Father.    He  said,  **  I  do 
nothiug  of  myself;  but  as  my  Father  has 
taught  me  I  speak  these  things,  and  He  that 
sent  me  is  with  me  ;  the  Father  hath  not  left 
me  alone,  for  I  do  always  those  things  that 
please  Him."    Here  was  the  unity ''that  He 
spoke  of  when  He  said  :  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  one."    Again  he  said,  "  I  am  the  door 
to  the  sheepfold,"  &c.    "  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life.    Before  Abraham  was  I 
am."    Now  often  the  /  and  the  me  that  he 
spoke  of  were  the  Divinity  that  was  in  Him. 
Here  I  view  Him  according  to  His  own  tes- 
timony.   I  feel  a  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ 
because  of  the  Divinity,  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  that  dwelt  in  Him.  But  words  cannot 
poriray  the  solemn  reverence  that  oft  bows 
my  soul  before  the  one  true  and  living  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  thankfulness  that 
we,  the  whole  human  family,  are  accepted 
with  Him,  if  we  individually  in  sincerity  of 
heart  endeavor  lo  "  do  always  those  things 
that  please  Him,"  as  he  reveals  His  will  to 
us  by  His  spirit  in  our  souls.    Then  shall  we 
appreciate   as   an    unspeakable   favor  the 
coming,  the  ministry,  the  eximpleof  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  record  of  Him,  and  we  can 
read  and  be  instructed  thereby. 

It  is  a  great  favor  to  be  trained  in  the  way 
we  should  go,  to  be  instructed  in  early  life  to 


keep  the  first  and  greatest  commandment, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  might  and  strength  ;"  and  the  second  is 
like  unto  it,  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ; 
and  Jesus  taught,  "  Love  those  who  hate  you, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you,  that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  In  all  things,  to 
do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to 
us.  And  he  sealed  his  testimony  to  these 
peaceable  non-resisting  principles  by  giving 
up  the  life  of  His  body  in  deep  suffering, 
lingering  on  the  cross,  not  allowing  his  disci- 
ples to  use  the  sword  to  prevent  his  being 
delivered  to  the  Jews  and  crucified,  thus  set- 
ting a  perfect  example  t)  those  who  follow 
Him.  He  saw  the  state  the  people  were  in, 
and  said  to  His  disciples,  "The  time  will  come 
when  they  who  kill  you  will  think  they  do 
God  service."  The  name  or  title  of  Chris- 
tian was  given  to  the  believers  because  they 
were  Christ-like,  careful  to  do  the  will  of 
their  Father  in  heaven.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  us  in  this  day  of  outward  ease  and 
prosperity,  to  pause  and  seriously  reflect,  are 
we  worthy  of  this  name  ?  Is  it  our  daily 
concern  to  keep  the  commandments  of  Christ, 
for  he  said,  *'  He  that  hath  my  command- 
ments and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
me."  R.  H. 

L,  i.,  bth  mo.,  1872. 
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I  appreciate  thy  concern  and  feeling  de- 
sire for  my  establishment  upon  the  strong 
Rock.  I  think  I  can  see  in  such  an  holy 
interest  for  the  well-being,  and  righteous  ad- 
vancement of  another,  the  production  of  new 
and  strong  links,  to  be  added  to  the  bright 
chain,  already  fastened  to  the  Throne  of  God, 
and  which,  increasing,  goes  on  to  encircle  the 
company  of  the  faithful,  binding  them  as  one 
to  its  glorious  footstool. 

What  shall  I  say  under  all  that  now  press- 
ed upon  my  spirit,  but  watch — "  watch  and 
pray."  And  the  God  of  all  peace  and  conso- 
lation, who  ha?  separated  thee  as  an  hand- 
maid of  his  grace,  to  make  known  the 
excellencies  of  His  truth,  the  glory  of  His 
majesty,  and  the  exceeding  beauty  of  His 
kingdom  will  hear,  and  in  the  putting  forth 
of  Ilis  arm  of  power  will  sustain  and  pre- 
serve thee,  so  that  neither  heights  nor  depths, 
principalities  nor  powers,  things  present  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  any  creature,  shall  sepa- 
rate thee  from  the  security  afforded  in  His 
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perfect  wisdom  and  love — in  His  holy  and 
divine  presence  ;  but  being  })reserved  through 
the  medium  of  the  equal  balance  of  Hi?* 
truth,  thou  mayst  journey  through  probation 
with  a  full  heart,  which  ever  and  anon  will 
pour  forth  praises  to  His  name  who  is  wor- 
thy to  receive  them. 

Is  there  anything  more  for  me  to  do,  or 
has  the  great  Husbandman  withdrawn  from 
me  his  quickening  and  qualifying  power? 
This  inquiry,  my  friend,  arose  in  my  mind 
this  morning,  when  I  was  suffering  under  a 
sense  of  worthlessness,  and  consequent  dis- 
couragement ;  but  the  return  answer  was, 
*•  to  everything  there  is  a  season  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  heaven — a  time  to  be 
born  and  a  time  to  die  " — a  time  to  sow  and 
a  time  to  reap,  and  to  gather  into  barns,  and 
also  a  time  to  partake  of  the  ripe  fruit  of 
the  harvest,  even  the  golden  orrain  of  faith 
and  trust  in  the  continued  goodness  of  an  Al- 
mighty Father  and  ever-present  Friend. 

Shall  I  acknowledge,  ray  dear  ,  that 

this  answer  to  my  inquiry  brought  with  it  a 
quieting  and  comforting  influence  ?  and  I  felt 
that  peradventure,  I  was  not  alone  in  my 
present  experience,  but  that  others  also  need- 
ed to  be  reminded  that  all  things  have  their 
appointed  time  and  are  good  in  their  season. 
Canst  thou  understand  me  ? 

Then  as  the  end  of  our  day  draws  nigh, 
and  even  the  grasshopper  sometimes  becomes 
a  burden,  let  us  In  lieu  of  the  vitality  of 
youth,  hold  fast  the  shield  of  faith  and  in  all 
proving  dispensations,  trust  in  the  continued 
loving  care  of  Him,  who  "  maketh  the  clouds 
his  chariot;  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind."  Ah,  yes,  and  *'  He  sendeth  the 
springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  amongthe 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  1,  18727 

We  have  received  from  our  friend,  the 
venerable  John  Needles  of  Baltimore,  a  list, 
dated  8th  mo.,  1762,  of  all  the  Yearly, 
Quarterly,  and  Monthly  Meetings  then  ex- 
isting in  ihe  several  provinces  in  America. 
This  document,  copied  from  an  old  manu- 
script, is  voluminous,  and  we  fear  would  not 
much  interest  the  greater  part  of  our  readers, 
but  we  hold  it  in  reserve  for  our  proposed 
**  Friends'  Historical  Association,"  should  it 
be  organized. 

DIED. 

PARKINS. — At  the  residence  of  bis  son,  I.  J. 
Parkins,  near  Staunton,  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Nathan 


Parkins,  in  the  821  year  ot  his  age;  a  consistant 
member,  of  Centre  Particular  and  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meetings. 

FOULKK.  — On  the  20th  of  4tb  mo.,  1872.  at  her 
residence  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  Kleonor  W.  Foulke, 
in  the  81st  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased  was  au 
exemplary  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
of  her  it  may  truly  be  said,  none  kn^w  her  but  to 
love  her. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIIIENDS'  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  remarks  of  J.  ]M.  T.  upon  this  subject 
in  the  hitdligencer  of  oth  mo.  J  1th,  have  my 
hearty  approval,  and  I  would  suggest  that  a 
meeting  of  those  interested  be  called  at  an 
early  day,  to  agree  upon  some  plan  of  organic 
zation. 

Such  an  association  is  greatly  needed 
amongst  us,  not  only  that  the  links  which 
unite  us  with  past  generations  may  be  care- 
fully preserved,  but  that  the  social  element, 
resulting  from  our  meetings,  be  cultivated  and 
strengthened. 

In  the  garrets  and  "unregarded  corners" 
of  some  Friends'  houses,  have  been  found, 
within  a  few  years  past,  letters  of  Wm.  Penn 
and  others  prominent  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Society,  manuscript  journals  of  travel  never 
published,  and  other  relics,  all  in  tolerable 
preservation,  and  all  useful  and  interesting  to 
the  historian  and  antiquary ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  valuable  and  rare  material 
is  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the  So- 
ciety, which  should  be  collected,  without  un- 
necessary delay,  and  deposited  in  some  one 
safe  place  easy  of  access. 

Our  fathers  valued  these  things  and  pre- 
served them  with  care,  but  in  this  busy  age 
too  frequently  they  are  laid  away  in  trunks 
and  boxes  as  rubbish,  to  become  the  prey  of 
mice  and  insects. 

I  allude  to  this  subject  now  that  Friends 
may  exercise  diligence  in  an  examination  of 
their  houses  for  these  quaint  and  curious  docu- 
ments, preparatory  to  handing  them  over  to 
the  "  Friends'  Historical  Association  "  for 
safe  keeping,  for  that  the  project  has  been 
agitated,  and  meets  with  a  ready  response 
from  some  of  our  younger  members,  is  re- 
garded as  an  earnest  of  its  success. 

The  writer  has  some  letters,  manuscripts, 
prints,  &c.,  which  he  proposes  to  place  with 
the  society  immediately  upon  its  organiza- 
tion. S.  P. 

Vox-  Friends'  Intelligenwr. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  28. 

Some  of  the  teachers  having  failed  to  re- 
port since  last  account,  we  can  furnish  statis- 
tics for  only  eight  of  the  schools  under  the 
care  or  established  and  continued  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  "  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
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Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen,"  which 
aggregate  three  hundred  and  eight  pupils,  of 
whom  273  read,  197  write  and  188  are  in 
Arithmetic. 

The  progress  in  some  of  these  is  worthy  of 
especial  note.  School  No.  3,  in  Manassas 
township,  Prince  William  county,  Va.,  under 
the  care  of  Anna  M.  Powell,  has  32  pupils, 
all  of  whom  read,  write,  and  are  in  arithme- 
tic. We  also  receive  encouraging  reports 
from  the  schools  in  South  Carolina  under  the 
care  of  Cornelia  Hancock,  and  others.  The 
average  attendance  there  is  remarkable,  one 
month's  report  giving  87  out  of  a  roll  of 
only  100.  In  reference  to  this,  the  teachers 
say: 

"  We  have  had  much  rainy  and  unpleasant 
weather  this  month,  which  has  brought  our 
average  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  We  have  sixteen  names  who  have  not 
been  absent  at  all,  and  nineteen  who  have  been 
absent  but  once  during  the  month.  You  can  see 
by  the  reports  from  month  to  month,  that  the 
children  are  progressing,  and  that  we  have 
but  very  few  left  in  the  lower  class  of  the 
many  who  comprised  that  class  the  first  of 
the  winter.  On  the  whole,  we  have  had  a 
very  satisfactory  school  this  month." 

At  the  last  report  these  schools  had  drop- 
ped to  93  on  the  roll,  on  which  decrease  the 
teachers  thus  remark : 

"  The  vegetable  and  picking  season  is  up- 
on us,  and  the  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  day 
the  children  can  earn  in  this  way  tempt  them 
to  more  irregularity  in  attendance  than  is 
pleasing  to  us,  but  knowing  how  much  they 
need  the  money,  what  can  we  do  or  say? 
Nineteen  have  not  been  absent  duripg  the 
month,  and  twenty  but  once.'' 

The  letter  also  contains  the  following  in- 
formation : 

"  The  young  woman  who  went  out  of  our 
school  as  a  teacher,  taught  quite  successfully 
for  two  months,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay 
the  teachers,  nor  could  it  be  said  when  there 
would  be,  if  ever.  So  she  has  given  up  and 
returned  to  school,  with  little  or  no  compen- 
sation for  her  services,  save  her  experience. 
The  extreme  corruption  in  high  places  here 
is  terrible — disjouragingly  so!  " 

Phila.,  Fifth  month,  1872.        J.  M.  E. 


For  Friands'  Intelligencer. 
TO  THE  BOYS. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Intelligencer,  I  will  venture  to  address  to  the 
boys  of  those  families  who  patronize  it,  a  few 
words  on  a  subject  which  ought  to  interest 
them  ;  and  if  their  sisters  can  also  be  induced 
to  read  them  so  much  the  better. 

In  this  country,   every  youth   when  he 


reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  legally  en-, 
titled  to  a  vote,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
young  men  exercise  the  right.  They  are  all 
taught  that  upon  the  proper  exercise  of  this 
privilege,  on  their  part,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Now  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  forbidden 
ground  of  party  politics,  nor  even  to  discuss 
political  principles,  knowing  well  not  only 
that  such  discussions  are  excluded  from  the 
columns  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  but  that 
they  are  unsuited  to  the  class  I  am  address- 
ing. But  as  all  the  boys  will  in  a  few  years 
become  men,  and  assume  the  right  of  voting, 
thereby  necessarily  being  mixed  up  more  or 
less  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  I  have 
thought  a  word  or  two  of  friendly  advice  and 
caution  might  be  a  benefit  to  them. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  **  Ail 
is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  and  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  which  beset  boys  in  Anaerica 
is  that  of  being  carried  away  by  the  excite- 
ment and  pomp  of  political  gatherings  and 
the  windy  talk  of  the  politicians.  One  of 
the  very  foremost  of  the  living  English 
writers — a  historian  and  reviewer, — on  ac- 
cepting not  long  since  the  position  of  rector 
of  a  Scotch  university,  addressed  the  students 
most  impressively  in  regard  to  their  prospects 
and  duties  in  life,  beseeching  them  with  great 
earnestness  not  to  allow  their  minds  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  hubbub  and  confusion  of 
this  noisy  nineteenth  century,  but  to  retire,  as 
was  good  for  all,  and  especially  becoming  to 
students,  into  the  quiet  of  their  own  rooms, 
and  leaving  the  tumult  and  babble  of  tongues 
behind  them,  to  meditate  quietly  and  serious- 
ly on  the  question  that  might  come  before 
them  for  decision,  quite  free  from  all  influ- 
ence of  the  noise,  passion  and  confusion  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  so  that  when 
the  time  for  action  came  they  would  be 
ready  to  perform  their  duty,  exempt  from  that 
conflict  of  distracting  motives  and  the  doubt 
which  so  frequently  lead  people  to  act  in  a 
way  which  their  sounder  judgment  afterward 
condemns.  Now,  although  the  distinguished 
man  who  gave  this  advice  is  not  a  Friend, 
that  advice  seems  to  me  to  be  identical  in 
meaning  with  that  of  the  early  Quakers,  when 
they  recommended  their  followers  to  "  keep  in 
the  quiet,"  adoctrine  which  has  been  much  rid- 
iculed of  late  years,  and  which  certainly  may 
be  carried  too  far,  but  which,  when  accepted  as 
I  think  it  was  given,  contains  a  most  valuable 
truth,  one  of  especial  importance  in  a  country 
like  ours,  so  overrun  with  noisy  talkers  and 
writers.  William  Penn,one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  the  early  Friends,  and  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  of  his  own  or  any  other  age, 
said,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  that  the  man 
who  reached  the  age  of  forty  and  surveyed 
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calraly  aud  deliberately  the  world  around 
him,  would  arrive  at  the  couclusion  that  it 
was  little  better  lhau  "  oue  great  Bedlam. " 

I  would  say,  then,  to  the  boys,  "  Do  not 
allow  your  iuiaginations  to  get  the  better  of 
your  judgments;  do  not  permit  the  gorgeous 
display  of  processions  and  immense  political 
gatherings,  the  flags,  the  music  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  crowd  to  overwhelm  your 
reason,  nor  suffer  for  a  mument  the  words  of 
the  windy  orator  or  the  flippant  writer  to 
carry  you  away  in  the  current  with  other 
drift-wo)d,  but  steadily  preserve  your  own 
individuality  and  personal  independence,  let 
others  do  as  they  may. 

The  uninitiated  who  has  never  been  in  the 
theatre  before,  is  overwhelmed  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scenes  displayed  for  the  first 
time  before  him  on  the  stage — the  gorgeous 
halls,  the  kings  and  queens  in  their  robes  uf 
state,  their  crowns,  blazing  with  jewels,  and 
their  language* aud  bearing  those  of  magnifi- 
cent potentates.  But  if  some  kind  friend 
should  the  next  morning,  and  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  take  him  behind  the  scenes,  and 
show  him  that  the  imaginary  palace  was  con- 
structed of  painted  boards,  the  crowns  of 
tinsel  and  paste,  and  point  out  to  him  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  night  before  talk- 
ing very  stupid  comjnonplace  over  their 
wine  or  beer,  and  half  tipsy  besides,  the  il- 
lusion would  be,  rudely  to  be  sure,  but  very 
advantageously  dispelled.  And  by  way  of 
application,  I  would  say  that  if  all  the  really 
honest  aud  upright  men  and  boys  of  our 
country  could  get  "  behind  the  scenes,"  and 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
owu  ears,  the  bribery,  the  bargain  and  sale, 
the  falsehood,  the  trickery  and  knavery  which 
are  too  often  practiced  by  those  who  secure 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowebt  offices  in 
our  country,  they  would  turn  away  from 
such  a  career  with  an  unchangeable  disgust, 
fully  c:)nvinced  that  the  quiet  and  industrious 
life  of  the  man  of  perfect  integrity,  obscure 
though  it  be,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
the  most  successful  politician  who  has  sac- 
rificed his  honesty  and  manh(K)d  to  gain  the 
p'jst  of  his  ambition.  Reniember  *'  All  is 
not  gold  that  glitters."  Pennsylvanicus. 

ij(;iir  IN-  Tiir:  east. 
In  loOH,  when  the  Dutch  East  India  ('om- 
pany  obtained  the  right  to  trade  with  Japan, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  their  treaty  was,  it 
is  said,  that  no  Hollander  could  tread  upon 
Japanese  soil  without  first  "  tramping  upon 
the  Cross,"  as  a  sign  that  he  renounct^d  Chris- 
tianity and  would  use  no  means  to  cause  its 
spread  within  the  empire  of  the  Tycoon. 
Although  this  story  may  not  be  true,  there  is 
much  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  which 


renders  the  insertion  at  that  time  of  such  a 
clause  in  a  treaty  with  a  Christian  power 
h  ghly  propable.  About  1545  Fernara  Men- 
dez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  visi'ed  Japan,  and  car- 
ried home  so  glowing  an  account  of  the  rich- 
es aud  magnificence  of  the  country  that  great 
numbers  of  traders  and  adventurers  flocked 
thither,  and  an  active  commerce  soon  sprang 
up.  Following  close  on  the  heels  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  Romish  priests,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  "  apos- 
tle of  the  Indies,"  came  in  large  numbers  to 
the  country,  and  thousands  of  the  Japanese 
were  converted  by  them  id  Christianity.  The 
conduct  of  the  foreigners,  as  their  strength 
increased,  was  such,  however,  as  to  excite 
the  distrust  of  the  government,  and  but  a 
spark  was  needed  to  turn  this  distrust  into  a 
flame  of  persecution,  a  spark  that  was  fur- 
nished by  the  reply  of  a  Spaniard— Spain 
aud  Portugal,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
then  united — who,  on  being  asked  by  the 
Tycoon  how  it  was  that  the  King  had  man- 
aged to  possess  himself  of  half  the  world, 
replied:  ''He  sends  priests  to  win  the  people, 
his  troops  then  are  sent  to  join  the  native 
Christians,  and  the  conquest  is.  easy."  This 
half  true,  half  boastful  answer  determined 
the  fate  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  and  fire 
and  sword  were  turned  upon  the  dangerous 
and  fast-increasing  sect,  there  being,  in  1597, 
no  le3«  than  twenty-three  priests  put  to  death 
in  one  day  in  Nagasaki,  while  thousands  of 
Japanese  who  had  embraced  the  new  faith, 
in  that  and  subsequent  years,  were  ruthlessly 
alaughtered.  Until  1640  the  persecution 
continued,  when  the  oppressed  native  C^hris- 
tians  rose  in  open  rebellion  in  the  province 
of  Simabara,  a  rebellion  which  was  not  ef- 
fectually crushed  until  the  Dutch  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  government,  and  whose 
crowning  triumph  was  signalized  by  the  put- 
ting to  death  of  many  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  fortified  town.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  attempt  at  Christianity  in 
Japan,  and  for  a  bigoted  government,  with 
reason  alarmed  at  the  dangers  by  which  the 
new  creed  threatened  it,  to  impose  the  condi- 
tion named  above  upon  traders  from  a  Chris- 
tian land,  is  not  at  all  surprising. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  Dutch  held  fehe 
key  to  Japan,  and  it  was  not  until  1854, 
when  the  father  of  the  present  Emperor  con- 
cluded a  treaty  between  his  country  and 
the  United  States,  that  foreigners,  other  than 
H(d)anders,  were  admitted  to  trade  with  the 
exclusive  Empire.  This  treaty  was  indeed  a 
great  triuniph  for  civilization,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  son  of  the  then  r,uler  of  Japan 
— tha  present  Mikado — to  achieve  a  greater 
triumph  still,  a  triumph,  too,  brought  on  by 
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no  outside  pressure,  but  the  result  of  his  own 
inborn  liberality  and  far-sighted  humanitari- 
an policy,  and  to-day  comes  to  us  the  news 
that  by  the  Imperial  decree  the  edicts  in 
force  for  tnore  than  two  centuries  against 
Christianity  have  been  at  once  and  forever 
abolished,  and  the  followers  of  the  Cross  are 
in  future  to  be  treated  in  Japan  with  the 
same  respect  as  are  treated  the  sects  who 
adore  the  false  gods  hallowed  to  them  by  the 
worship  of  thousands  of  years.  Great  and 
wonderful  is  this  chaiHro,  and  worthy  of  all 
honor  is  the  Mikado  who  has  in  the  face  oi  the 
bigotry  and  narrow-  ninded  opinion  of  a  race 
which  is,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  religious 
toleration,  semi-barbarous,  dared  to  do  wliat 
he  has  dooe.  In  the  Chiuese  langua^^e.  Ja- 
pan is  known  as  "  Shi-pen  kue,"  which  liter- 
ally interpreted,  means  the  *'8:iriri>e  King- 
dom;" and  verily  the  Sunrise  Kin^'dom  ofi 
the  East  it  nr.w  is;  for  it,  first  of  all  heathen  | 
nations,  has  broken  down  ihe  barriers  which  ' 
centuries  have  raised,  and  has  proclaimed 
the  glorious  doctrine  of  grantii^g  to  each  man, 
after  his  own  desire  and  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  owD  conscience,  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God. — Press. 

MYSTERY  OF  THE  COCOANUT. 

We  landed  in  one  of  the  palm  groves  on 
the  east  coast  of  Tnnidad — for  we  were  right 
thirsty,  and  to  drink  lagoon  water  would  be 
to  drink  cholera  or  fever.  But  there  was 
plenty  of  pure  water  in  the  cocoa  trees, 
and  we  soon  had  our  fill,  A  negro  walked — 
not  climbed — up  a  stem  like  a  four-footed 
animal,  his  legs  and  arms  straight,  his  feet 
pressed  flat  against  it,  his  hands  clinging 
round  it — a  feat  impossible,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  to  a  European — tossed  us  down  plenty 
of  green  nuts,  and  our  feast  besjan. 


develop  and  harden  into  that  brown  fibre  of 
which  matting  is  made.  The  clear  water 
inside  will  gradually  harden  into  that  sweet- 
meat which  little  boys  eat  off  stalls  and  bar- 
rows in  the  street,  the  first  delicate  deposit  of 
which  is  the  cream  in  the  green  nut.  This 
is  albumen,  intended  to  nourish  the  young 
palm  till  it  has  grown  leaves  enough  to  feed 
on  the  air  and  roots  enough  to  feed  on  the 
soil.  The  birth  of  that  young  palm  is  in 
itself  a  mystery  and  a  miracle  well  worth 
consideriniT.  Much  has  been  written  on  it, 
of  which  r,  unfortunately,  have  read  very 
little  ;  but  1  can  at  least  tell  what  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes. 

If  you  search  among  the  cream-layer  at 
the  larger  end  of  the  nut,  you  will  find 
gradually  separating  itself  from  the  mass,  a 
little  whiie  lump,  like  the  stalk  of  a  very 
mushroom.  This  is  the  ovule.  In  that  lies 
the  life,  the  '\forma-formatim''  of  the  future 
tree.  How  that  life  works,  according  to  its 
kind,  who  can  tell  ?  What  it  does  is  this  : 
It  is  locked  up  inside  a  hard,  woody  shell, 
and  outside  that  shell  are  several  inches  of 
tough,  tangled  fibre.  How  can  it  get  out, 
as  soft  and  seemingly  helpless  as  a  baby's 
finger  ? 

I  All  know  that  there  ?re  three  eyes — or  a 
monkey's  face,  as  the  children  call  it,— at 
the  but  of  the  nut.  Two  of  these  eyes  are 
blind,  and  filied  up  with  hard  wood.  They 
are  rudiments — hints  that  the  nut  ought  to 
have,  perhaps  had,  uncounted  ages  since,  not 
one  ovule  but  three — the  number  in  palms. 
One  ovule  alone  is  left,  and  that  is  oppo- 
site the  one  eye  that  is  less  blind  than  the 
rest — the  eye  which  a  schoolboy  feels  for 
with  his  knife,  when  he  svants  to  get  out  the 
milk. 

j  As  the  nut  lies  upon  the  sand,  in  shade, 
Two  or  three  blows  with  the^cutlass  at  the  and  rain,  and  heat,  that  baby's  finger  begins 
small  end  of  the  nut  cut  off  not  only  the  boring  its  way,  with  unerring  aim,  out  of  the 
pith-coat  but  the  point  of  the  shell,  and  dis-  i  weakest  eye.'  Soft  itself,  yet  with  immense 
closed — the  nut  being  held  carefully  upright  j  wedging  power,  from  the  gradual  accretion  of 
meanwhile— a  cavity  full  of  perfectly  clear  1  tiny  cells,  it  pierces  the  wood  and  then  rends 
water,  slightly  sweet,  and  so  cold  (the  pith-  j  right  and  left  the  tough  fibrous  coat.  Just 


coat  being  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat) 
that  you  are  advised,  for  fear  of  cholera,  to 
flavor  it  with  a  little  brandy.  After  drain- 
ing this  natural  cup,  you  are  presented  with 
a  natural  spoon  of  rind,  green  outside  and 
white  within,  and  told  to  scoop  out  and  eat 
the  cream  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  shell 
— a  very  delicious  food  in  the  opinion  of 
Creoles.  After  which,  if  you  are  as  curious 
as  some  of  us  were,  you  will  sit  down  under 
the  amber  shade,  and  examine  at  leisure  the 
construction  and  germination  of  these  fjiraous 
and  royal  nuts.  Let  me  explain  it,  even  at 
the  risk  of  prolixity.  The  coat  of  white  pith 
outside,  with  its  green  skin,  will  gradually 


so  may  be  seen — I  have  seen — a  large  flag- 
stone lifted  in  a  night  by  a  crop  of  tiny  soft 
toadstools  which  have  suddenly  blossomed  up 
beneath  it.  The  baby's  finger  protrudes  at 
last,  and  curves  upward  toward  the  light,  to 
commence  the  campaign  of  life  ;  but  it  has 
meanwhile  established,  like  a  good  strategist, 
a  safe  base  of  operation  in  its  rear,  from 
which  it  intends  to  draw  supplies.  Into  the 
albuminous  cream  which  lines  the  shell,  and 
into  the  cavity  where  the  milk  once  was,  it 
throws  out  whiter  fibous  vessels,  which  eat 
up  the  albumen  for  it,  and  at  last  line  the 
whole  inside  of  the  shell  with  a  white  pith. 
The  albumen  gives  it  food  wherewith  to  grow 
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upward  and  downward.    Upward,  the  white 

pluraiile  hardens  into  what  will  be  a  stem  ; 
the  one  white  cotyledon  which  sheathes  it 
develops  into  a  flat,  ribbed,  forked,  green 
leaf,  sheathing  it  still.  Above  it  fresh  leaves, 
sheathing  always  at  their  bases,  begin  to  form 
a  tiny  crown  and  assume  each,  more  and 
more,  the  pinnate  form  of  the  usual  cocoa 
leaf.  But  long  ere  this,  from  the  butt  of  the 
white  plumule  just  outside  the  nut,  white 
threads  of  root  have  struck  down  into  the 
?and  ;  and  so  the  nut  lies  chained  to  the 
ground  by  a  bridge-like  cord,  which  drains 
its  albumen,  through  the  monkey's  eye,  into 
the  young  plant.  After  awhile — a  few  months, 
I  believe — the  draining  of  the  nut  is  com- 
plete, the  cord  dries  up — I  know  not  how,  for 
I  had  neither  microscope  nor  time  wherewith 
to  examine — and  parts,  and  the  little  plant, 
having  got  all  it  can  out  of  its  poor  wet 
nurse,  casts  her  ungratefully  off  to  wither  on 
the  sand  ;  while  it  grows  up  into  a  stately 
tree,  which  will  begin  to  bear  fruit  in  six  or 
seven  years,  and  thenceforth  continue  flower- 
ing and  fruiting  the  whole  year  round  with- 
out a  pause,  for  sixty  years  or  more. — 
Kiuf/sley. 

For  FrienfL-i'  IntolUgencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 

I  am  fifty  years  old  to-day,  my  friends, 

Fifty  years  old  to-day  ; 
And  my  eyes  are  losiog  their  lustre,  friends, 

And  my  locks  are  growing  gray. 
And  the  silvery  sheen  of  life's  morning 

Is  changed  to  an  autumn  hue  ; 
For  half  a  century's  years,  my  friends. 

Have  bade  me  a  last  adieu. 
'Tis  little  I  have  to  show,  my  friends, 

For  the  many  years  that  are  past ; 
And  the  u^ly  scars  which  the  tempter  made, 

I  trust  may  not  always  last. 
I  have  given  my  life  to  the  world  again, 

lu  more  than  an  equal  measure  ; 
For  around  the  sacred  altar  of  Home 

I  have  many  a  priceless  treasure — 
Whose  lives,  I  trust,  may  more  than  Pll 

The  links  in  life's  brcken  chain  ; 
That  I  may  feel  at  the  eventide, 

I  have  not  livel  in  vain. 
And  I  humbly  crave  that  the  light  may  shine, 

B-ight  o'er  my  pathway  dim, — 
Th»t  I  ptumble  not.  in  weal  or  woe. 

Bat  lix  my  faith  on  Him 
"  Who  doeth  all  things  well  "  for  us. 

And  though  wh  miss  our  way— 
As  we  linger  Vieside  the  boiling  tide. 

Which  rests  not  night  nor  day. 
Then  the  voice  of  a  loving  Father 

Will  come  to  ns  low  and  sweH, 
Drawing  us  homeward  with  words  of  love, 

And  lighting  our  wayward  feet. 
Then  what  if  our  eyes  are  growing  dim, 

Anfi  our  locks  are  growiutr  gray, 
If  we're  building  up  a  higher  life 

In  our  strivings  by  the  way. 


If  we  cherish  love  instead  of  hate, 

And  numility  more  than  pride, 
And  live  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 

And  close  our  dod,  beside. 

So  may  I  live,  that  life  nor  death 

No  terror  e'er  shall  be. 
But  Trtith  in  its  native  loveliness, 

Shall  m.ike  me  forever  free. 

This  worM  is  bright  and  beautiful, 

And  only  marred  by  sin  ; 
And  I  will  wait  at  the  "Golden  Gate 

"For  the  augels  to  let  me  in." 

R.  L.  H. 

 —  <»>  . —  — 

THE  GOOD  OF  EVIL. 

Why  hath  every  day  its  night  ? 

And  every  rose  its  thorn  ? 
And  why  is  not  the  hus'<y  stalk 

As  mellow  as  the  corn? 
Why  comes  the  winter's  chilling  blast  ? 

Why  falls  the  drifting  snow, 
WheiJ  summer's  warmth  would  batter  suit, 

And  cause  more  flowers  to  grow  ? 
Why  treads  grim  f.vmine  o'er  thu  earth, 

To  pinch  and  starve  th"  poor  ? 
Whv  comes  the  pestilenc-',  to  bring 

Disease  no  balm  can  cure  ? 
And  why  doth  war,  with  sword  and  plume, 

Go  stalking  through  the  land, 
Smiting  the  brave,  and  f.iir.  and  young, 

With  devastating  hand  ? 
Why  is  it  human  souls  are  rent 

With  sorrow,  grief  .^ni  woe  ? 
And  what  doth  cause  the  bitter  tears 

Down  Beauty's  cheek  to  flow  ? 
Why  aches  the  heart  ?    Why  dims  the  eye  T 

Why  throbs  the  burning  brain  ? 
And  why,  oh  !  why  are  pleasures  not 

As  plentiful  as  pain  ? 
God  nfver  made  a  perfect  thing 

Without  a  speck  or  flaw  ; 
Perfection  never  yet  was  reached 

By  any  special  law. 
The  towering  mount,  the  stalwart  oak, 

The  tender  blade  of  grass, 
Through  s*.ag-*8  of  development 

Are  all  obliged  to  pass. 
Then  what  is  man,  that  he  should  be 

Fi'om  Nature's  laws  exempt  ? 
And  why  shou'd  he  resist  her  claims, 

And  treat  them  with  contempt  ? 
The  wisest  men  were  children  once. 

With  m  )ther's  milk  were  fed, 
And  all  the  pith^  which  they  have  walked, 

The  angels  once  did  tread. 
The  blind  man  never  sees  the  sun, 

Although  the  sun  doth  shine  ; 
The  deaf  man  he^rs  no  melody 

In  music  most  divine. 
il/i?i'.s  imperfectiom^  His,  that  make 

AH  t/nnrjx  inipe.rfert  sre/n  ; 
And  when  we  think  we're  most  awake, 

Perchance  we  most  do  drenm. 
What  man  calls  evil,  only  is 

The  germinating  seed, 
From  whence,  by  sure  development, 

Shall  spring  good  fruit  indeed, 
And  man  all  evil  shall  outgrow, 

In  spite  of  doubt  and  fears  ; 
In  faith  and  hope  shall  plume  his  wing 

And  soar  to  brighter  spheres. 
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Let  man  learn  wisdom  from  the  bee, 

That  hy  its  instinct  knows 
That  honey  from  the  thistle  comes, 

As  well  as  from  the  rose. 
As  out  of  darkness  sprang  the  light. 

As  oaks  from  acorns  grow, 
JSo  out  of  error  truth  shall  come, 

And  good  from  evil  flow. 

TOBACCO. 

BY  L.  MARIA  CHILD. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  learn  from  the  papers  that 
Vice-Fresident  Colfax  has  added  to  the  other 
important  services  he  has  rendered  his  coun- 
try the  valuable  example  of  leaving  off  the 
bad  habit  of  smoking.  Of  the  many  strange, 
and  often  suicidal,  caprices  of  human  beings, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  universal 
passion  for  tobacco.  It  is  truly  unaccounta- 
ble that  a  weed  without  nutritious  qualities, 
acrid  and  nauseating  in  taste,  of  disagreeable 
odor,  disgustingly  filthy  in  its  accompani- 
ments, and  poisonous  in  its  effects,  shou  d  be- 
come such  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
bring  in  such  vast  revenues  to  governments,  and 
exercise  such  universal  influence  on  the  health, 
character  and  social  condition  of  mankind. 
It  is  stated  that  European  governments  de- 
rive from  this  worse  than  useless  article  an 
annual  reveuue  of  about  seventy  millions  of 
dollars.  Recent  official  returns  show  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  eight  million 
consumers  of  tobacco — about  one  in  five  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  ;  and  the  an- 
nual revenue  derived  from  its  consumption  is 
expected  to  amount  to  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars.  In  France,  the  consumption  of  this 
noxious  weed  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.  A  Frenchman,  who  has  lately 
been  investigating  the  subject,  states  that  a 
million  of  people  could  be  provided  with 
comfortable  food  for  the  money  that  is  an- 
nually expended  for  tobacco  in  Paris  alone. 
The  money  it  cost,  and  the  food  it  might  have 
purchased,  can  be  calculated  ;  but  who  can 
estimate  the  effects  on  health  and  character  ? 

The  inveterate  smokers  whom  I  have  known 
have  beea  miserably  nervous  and  irritable, 
subject  to  a  morbid  despondency,  which  de- 
prived their  minds  of  their  natural  elasticity 
and  vigor,  and  made  them  great  dampers  of 
the  cheerfulness  of  others.  An  eminent  French 
physician  declares  that  the  observable  prone- 
ness  of  his  countrymen  to  insanity  and  sui- 
cide is  mainly  attributable  to  the  universal 
consumption  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating  liq- 
uors ;  of  the  latter  class,  he  attributes  the 
most  deleterious  and  deadly  consequences  to 
the  modern  poisonous  compound  called  ab- 
sinthe, which,  like  many  other  bad  French 
fashions,  is  becoming  popular  in  this  country, 
If  tobacco  and  absinthe  have  greatly  in- 
creased insanity  and  suicide  in  France,  it  is 


not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  high-strung 
state  of  the  nerves,  and  the  restless  craving 
for  stimulus,  induced  by  those  habits,  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  turbulent  revo- 
lutions, the  wild  popular  excitements,  the 
blind  fury  and  the  reckless  cruelty  for  which 
France  has  been  distinguished  above  other 
nations.  In  their  large  cities  the  population 
is,  in  fact,  half  crazed  by  incessant  stimulat- 
ing of  the  senses — from  which  the  classes  en- 
gaged in  literature  and  politics  are  no  more 
free  than  are  the  classes  employed  in  manual 
labor.  How  disastrous  to  domestic  happi- 
ness must  be  the  nervous  restlessness,  the  ir- 
ritable tempers,  the  semi-insane  despondency, 
which  result  from  imbibing  poisonous  stimu- 
lus, whether  in  the  form  of  rum,  tobacco  or 
absinthe ! 

All  these  forms  of  evil  are  intimately  con- 
nected. Tobacco  is  the  porch  of  entrance  to 
the  drinking-saloon.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing 
to  find  a  lover  of  rum  who  is  not  also  ad- 
dicted to  the  smoking  and  chewing  of  tobac- 
co ;  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
passion  for  intoxicating  liquors  was  caused  by 
saturating  the  system  with  the  juice  or  the 
fumes  of  tobacco.  Everybody  knows  that 
this  plant  is  extremely  poisonous.  A  single 
drop  of  its  oil  would  kill  an  infant.  Barrow, 
in  his  Travels,"  speaks  of  a  Hottentot  who, 
when  a  snake  darted  out  its  tongue,  dropped 
upon  it  some  of  the  distilled  vapor  from  the 
stem  of  his  pipe.  The  snake  was  instantly 
convulsed,  and  died,  with  muscles  so  con- 
tracted that  the  body  was  as  hard  as  if  it  had 
been  dried  in  the  sun. 

Dr.  Warren,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years 
was  a  very  distinguished  physician  in  Boston, 
published  the  following  statement,  which  I 
somewhat  abridge :  Many  persons,  and  some 
of  them  wise  and  valuable  men,  impair  their 
health  and  shorten  their  lives  by  this  poison, 
the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  their  pallid 
countenances,  relaxed  muscles,  yellow  lips, 
and  languid,  listless  postures.  We  hear  them 
complaining  of  lost  appetites,  pains  in  the 
chest,  occasional  palpitations,  and  daily  in- 
digestion, till  finally  some  irremediable  disease 
carries  them  to  their  graves.  The  number 
of  persons  of  intellectual  pursuits  in  this  coun- 
try who  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  this 
suicidal  list  is  too  great  to  be  counted.  With- 
in my  own  experience,  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  diseased  lungs  and  stomachs  have 
been  explained  by  the  habit  of  chewing  to- 
bacco; and  the  relinquishment  of  the  prac- 
tice has  been  followed  by  restoration  to  health. 

"  The  habit  of  smoking,  which  has  insinu- 
ated itself  more  extensively  than  other  modes 
of  using  tobacco,  impairs  the  natural  taste 
and  relish  for  food,  lessens  the  appetite,  and 
weakens  the  powers  of  the    omach.  Tobac- 
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CO,  being  thus  drawn  in  with  the  vital  breath, 

conveys  its  poi.^onous  influence  into  every 
part  of  the  lungs.  These  organs,  by  reason 
of  the  countks?  number  of  cells  which  form 
thtir  internal  structure,  have  a  surface  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
body.  The  lining  membrane  of  these  cells 
has  a  wonderful  absorbant  action,  by  which 
they  suck  in  the  air  designed  to  vivify  the 
blood.  If  this  air  is,  even  in  a  weak  degree, 
impregnated  with  fumes  of  tobacco,  the  great 
extent  of  surface  in  which  the  absorbant  ac- 
ti(jn  takes  place  necessarily  impregnates  the 
whole  blodd  with  the  deleterious  properties. 
The  noxious  fluid,  entangled  in  the  innumer- 
able spongy  air-cclls,  has  time  to  exert  its  in- 
fluence on  the  blood,  which,  instead  of  being 
viviHed  by  the  air  that  is  breathed,  is  thus 
vitiated  by  it.  The  eflects  of  this  narcotic 
action  are  eruptions  on  the  skin,  weakness  of 
the  stomach,  heart  and  lungs,  dizziness,  head- 
ache and  confusion  of  thought.  When  there 
is  any  tendency  to  phthisis  in  the  lungs,  the 
debility  thus  caused  in  these  organs  must 
favor  the  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter,  and 
thus  sow  the  seed  of  consumption. 

"Snuff  received  into  the  nostrils  enters  the 
cavities  opening  from  them,  and  makes  a 
snuff-box  of  the  olfactory  apparatus ;  the 
voice  is  consequently  impaired,  sometimes  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  I  knew  a  lawyer  who, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  snufi",  lost  the  power 
of  speaking  audibly  in  Court.  ^lureover,  por- 
tions of  the  powder  are  conveyed  into  the 
lungs  and  stomach,  upon  which  they  exert  the 
most  deleterious  eflt-cls. 

"Chewing  is  ihe  worst  form  of  all  in  which 
tobacco  can  be  emplo}  ed.  A  more  certain 
means  of  reducing  the  })hysical  powers  could 
not  be  adopted.  The  more  limited  ond  local 
t'ffecls  are  indigestion,  fixed  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  stoniach,  and  in  some  cases  tor- 
por and  looseness  of  the  bowels ;  to  these  con- 
sequences may  be  added  vertigo  and  cancer- 
ous affections  of  the  mouth.  The  acridness 
of  tobacco,  even  when  used  in  the  form  of 
pipe  or  cigar,  irritates  the  lips,  and  not  un- 
frequently  results  in  cancer,  especially  on  the 
lower  lip." 

The  alarming  ])revalence  of  cancer  must 
])e  owing  to  something  very  wrong  in  our 
modes  of  living;  and  this  hint  of  Dr.  War- 
ren's has  led  me.  to  think  that  it  may  be  at- 
tributal)le,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  univer- 
sal consumption  of  tobacco.  In  reply  to  this 
suggestion,  it  is  urged  that  women,  who  are 
seldom  smokers  or  chewers,  ^.re  quite  as  much 
afliicled  with  cancers  as  men.  That  is  true. 
But  it  must  be  remerabered  tliat  ninechildren 
out  of  ten,  male  and  female,  derive  life  from 
fathers  whose  blood  has  been  vitiated  more 
or  less  by  tobacco;  often  with  the  accuniu- ' 


lated  malignity  derived  from  similar  habits 
in  ancestors.  In  the  next  place,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  women  liabitually  breathe  an  at- 
mos{)here  which  fathers,  brothers,  husbands 
and  sons  have  infected  with  the  poison  of  to- 
bacco. Inhaling  such  polluted  air  corrupts 
their  own  blood,  and  thus  renders  unhealthy 
the  sustenance  of  their  babes,  both  before 
birth  and  while  they  are  fed  irora  the  breast. 
In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  or  even  to 
imagine  the  extent  of  this  evil  in  all  its  rami- 
fications. So  deeply  am  I  impressed  by  this 
conviction  that  it  makes  me  very  lad  to  meet 
a  boy  vvith  a  ci^^ar  in  his  rnouth.  A  little 
fellow,  three  years  old,  exclaimed  :  "  I  wish 
I  was  a  man  ;  '(ause  then  I  could  smoke." 
Poor  child  !  thought  I,  you  had  better  wish  to 
be  a  man  that  you  might  have  cancer  and 
apoplexy. 

The  prevalence  of  this  bad  habit  is  rendered 
more  singular  by  the  fact  that  everybody  dis- 
likes tobacco  at  first,  and  is  obliged  to  try 
hard  to  overcome  the  nausea  it  produces.  Its 
first  introduction  among  nations  called  civil- 
ized was  met  by  a  general  outburst  of  disap- 
probation. Priests  denounced  it  as  a  sin, 
physicians  condemned  it  as  dangerous  to 
health,  and  princes  proclaimed  prohibitory 
lav.'s  against  it  as  a  social  evil.  The  Shak  of 
Persia  cropped  the  ears  and  snipped  the  noses 
of  those  who  were  found  using  it.  The  Vizier 
of  Turkey  ordered  the  nostrils  of  smokers  to 
be  slit,  and  the  stems  of  their  pipes  to  he 
thrust  through  the  openirg.  The  Czar  of 
Prussia  forbade  smoking  under  pain  of  hav- 
ing the  nose  cut  off.  In  the  Swiss  Canton  of 
Berne,  the  prohibition  of  smoking  was  added 
to  the  Te-n  Commandfnenls  in  the  police  reg- 
ulations. The  new  fashion  so  excited  the 
wrath  of  dames  L<t  of  En;; hind,  I  hat  he  pub- 
lished a  "Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,"  iu  which 
the  following  passage  occurs  :  *'  It  is  a  custom 
loathsome  to  the  eye,  hatefull  to  the  nose, 
harmi'ull  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof  near- 
est resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of 
the  pit  that  is  bottomless."  He  was  also  ac- 
customed to  say :  If  I  had  the  devil  to  dine 
with  me,  I  would  feed  him  on  pig,  and  give 
him  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture."  Not- 
withstanding the  ridicule  bestowed  on  that 
pedantic  monarcli,  I  thi))k  his  utterances  on 
this  subject  prove  that  he  wa*'  no  fool.  He 
evidently  convinced  some  of  his  subjects;  for 
during  his  reign  a  Derbyshire  gentleman, 
named  Peter  Campbell,  bequeathed  all  his 
Iiousehold  goods  to  his  eldest  son,  on  condition 
that  if  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  should  find 
him  smoking  tobai;co,  he  or  she  so  finding 
him  should  become  entitled  to  the  said  goods, 
or  the  full  value  of  them  in  money.  In  1630, 
Francis  Quarles  published  his  quaint  book  of 
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'*  Emblems,"  in  which  is  pictured  a  man  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  accompanied  by  these 
lines : 

"  Come,  burst  your  spleens  with  laugLter  to  behold 
A  new  found  vanity,  which  days  of  old 
Ne'er  knew  ;  a  vanity  that  has  beset 
The  world,  and  naa'le  more  slaves  than  Mahomet ; 
That  has  condemned  us  to  the  servile  yoke 
Of  slavery,  and  made  us  slaves  to  smoke." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  array  of  ju- 
dicious warnings  and  fatal  experiences,  priests, 
j)rinces,  poets,  and  even  some  physicians,  with 
the  whole  array  of  laborers,  have  come  under 
the  evil  spell,  thus  making  themselves  public 
and  private  nuisances,  corrupting  their  own 
blood,  and  transmitting  disease  to  posterity. 

I  AM  sometimes  led  to  consider  whether  our 
researches  after  happiness  are  not  too  much 
actuated  by  principles  of  self-love ;  and 
whether  it  is  consistent  v/ith  the  benevolence 
which  the  gospel  inculcates,  that  in  all  our 
concerns,  and  the  exercise  of  our  greatest  vir- 
tues, we  should  be  continually  inquiring  after 
the  reward  ;  does  it  not,  my  friend,  (for  I 
really  do  not  know)  indicate  a  littleness  of 
mind,  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  Him  who 
is,  "just  and  equal  in  all  ways?"  for  in  our 
works  there  is  no  merit  to  the  creature  ;  if  we 
trust  not,  where  is  our  faith?  if  we  persevere 
not,  where  is  cur  patience  ?  and  if  in  this  life, 
we  partake  of  the  fulness  of  that  joy  which  is 
sown  for  the  upright,  where  is  the  glorious 
reserve  for  futurity  ?  Should  we  not  then,  if 
our  minds  were  clothed  with  the  nobility  of 
the  Spirit  in  which  we  believe,  resign  all 
things?  and  being  humble,  sutfer  all  things? 
and  do  all  in  pure  love,  exclusive  of  any  selfieb 
view  ? — Sarah  Grnbb.  * 

ENCROACHMENT    OF   THE  SEA. 

An  estimate  has  been  made  by  competent 
persons,  that  in  the  last  five  centuries,  Eng- 
land has  lost  $25,000  worth  of  land  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Villages  and 
towns,  marked  on  old  maps,  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared. Lands,  the  incomes  of  which  en- 
riched a  convent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
now  covered  with  water  fathoms  deep.  The 
publication  of  these  statements  has  elicited 
some  curious  facts  about  the  ravages  of  the 
sea  in  other  countries.  The  neighborhood  of 
Havre,  in  France,  has  suffered  much  in  this 
way.  The  western  coast  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land has  sunk  perceptibly.  St.  Petersburg  is  so 
much  lower  than  it  originally  w^as,  that  a  few' 
years  ago  a  proposition  to  move  the  capital 
back  to  Moscow  was  seriously  considered.  The 
New  World  is  notexem])t  from  kindred  dan- 
gers. Cape  Cod  manages  to  retain  its  shift- 
ing sands,  but  travels  untiringly  from  East 
to  West  to  do  so.    It  is  vvell  known  that  the 


old  coast  line  of  the  continent  is  some  sixty 
miles  East  of  the  present  one,  and  the  ocean 
is  annexing  New  Jersey  now,  as  any  proper- 
ty owner  in  Long  Branch  can  testify  ;  vhWe 
the  modern  Agassiz  says  the  rocky  hills  of 
Massachusetts  are  disappearing  at  a  *'  fearful 
rate."  When  Lewis  and  Clark  visited  the 
Columbia  river,  in  1807,  they  heard  vague 
traditions  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  terri- 
ble "earth  shaking,"  and  "rivers  of  fire," 
which  had  flowed  from  the  mountain  tops  of 
the  Cascade  Range.  That  the  whole  country 
has  been  liable  to  volcanic  overflows,  the 
lava  and  scoriae  which  forms  so  much  of  the 
rock  abundantly  prove.  However,  from 
1807  to  1868  the  internal  fires  m&de  no  sign, 
and  the  highest  peaks — Mount  Hood,  Mount 
St.  Helens,  Mount  Jefi:erson  and  the  Three 
Sisters — were  pronounced  extinct  volcanoes. 
In  1868  a  few.  laint  clouds  rose  from  the  cra- 
ter of  Mount  Hood,  and  now  the  peak  is  said 
to  be  pouring  forth  volumes  of  smoke.  Six 
weeks  from  now  the  Columbia  river  will  have 
risen  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  if  an  earth- 
quake should  then  open  new  channels  or 
choke  up  the  old  one,  the  damage  that  such 
a  volume  of  water  might  do  is  incalculable. 
—  Woodsiowa  Register. 

 — — 

Do  not  let  us  lie  at  all.  Do  not  think  of 
one  falsity  as  harmless,  and  another  as  slight, 
and  another  as  unintended.  Cast  them  aside: 
they  may  be  light  and  accidental,  but  they 
are  ugly  soot  from  the  smoke  of  the  pit,  for 
all  that ;  and  it  is  better  that  our  hearts 
should  be  swept  clean  of  them,  without  one 
care  as  to  which  is  largest  or  blackest. — 
Euskin. 


Edible  Insects. — It  is  probable  that  fam- 
ine and  starvation,  caused  by  the  terrible 
ravages  of  armies  of  locusts,  first  caused  the 
insect  invaders  themselves  to  be  eaten.  As 
they  were  found  to  be  nutritious  and  not  un- 
palatable, they  came  in  this  way  to  be  con- 
sidered a  staple  article  of  diet.  The  earliest 
Asiatic  and  African  history  informs  us  of 
their  use  as  food,  and  they  are  thus  occasion- 
ally mentioned  in  Grecian  annals.  The  Arabs 
and  Africans  nov/  consume  them  in  the  great- 
est quantities.  They  are  gathered  from  the 
trees  where  they  alight,  or  brought  down 
when  flying  low  by  making  a  dense  smoke. 
They  are  then  masted  with  salt  in  an  under- 
ground oven,  bruised,  and  put  away  for  use. 
For  the  table  they  are  pulverized  and  made 
into  a  pudding,  or,  divested  of  their  heads, 
wings  and  leg^,  are  boiled  in  water  or  in  oil. 
They  resemble  in  consistence  and  in  flavor  the 
yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  various  Eng- 
lish travelers  agree  that  they  are  very  good 
eating. — Hearth  and  Hon  e. 
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Character  the  Christian  Test. — We 
should  consider,  not  the  accuracy  of  specula- 
tive opinions,  "  the  form  of  sound  words  "  to 
which  men  may  give  their  assent,  but  the  de- 
gree of  goodness  which  is  seen  in  their  daily 
lives,  the  principles  on  which  they  act,  and 
the  feelings  which  they  manifefet  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  fellow-men  ;  moreover  the 
spirit  which  they  evince  towards  God  under 
the  various  trying  circumstances  of  life,  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  joy  and  sorrow,  health 
and^ickness. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERK^CK, 

At  Penn's  Grove  meeting  house,  on  First  day  next, 
at  the  close  of  morning  meeting. 

MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  Secoud-day  evening,  6th  mo.  3d, 
at  8  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  room. 
General  romination  of  officers.  A  full  attendance 
of  members  desirable. 

Alfred  Moork,  SecTetartj. 


CIRCl'LAR  MEETINGS. 

6th  mo.  2d.    Reading,  Pa.,  "i  P.M. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"            Middletown,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
*'            Medford,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
"            Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  10^  A.  M. 
16th:  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"      Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"     Mmhasset  N.  Y  ,  11  A.M. 
"      Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  II  A.M. 
"     Junius,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"      Hopewell,  Va.  11  A.M. 
"      Winchester,  Va.,  4  P.M. 
 — ,  — 

ITEMS. 

San  Francisco,  May  15. — Particulars  of  the  fright- 
ful fire  in  Yeddo  have  been  received  from  tbe  steam- 
ship Japan.  The  fire  occurred  during  a  severe  gale, 
destroying  h^ibitatiors  covering  a  apace  of  two  by 
three  miles.  The  fire  originated  in  one  of  the 
Prince's  late  palaces,  which  was  occupied  by  troops. 
The  flames  leaped  over  whole  blocks  of  buildings, 
and  set  fire  to  places  a  mile  distant  from  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  fire  begun. 

An  immense  amount  of  property  was  destroyed. 
Where  the  wounded  and  lame  were  unable  to  es- 
cape, the  officers  slashed  right  and  left  with  tbeir 
swords,  and  thus  saved  many  persons  from  the 
more  awful  fate  of  burning.  Thirty  thousand  per- 
Fons  are  homeless.  The  government  has  optned 
the  rice  storehouses,  and  fed  all  who  applied. 

The  occurrence  of  this  fire  has  led  the  govern- 
ment to  permit  for^igner8  to  leasie  land  iu  Yeddo, 
the  owners  being  compelled  to  make  monthly  re- 
ports. This  act  will  cause  foreign  money  to  be  in- 
. vested  there  to  improve  the  city.  A  new  plan  of 
the  burnt  district  will  be  made,  and  wide  streets 
and  substantial  buildings  only  will  be  allowed. — 
Evening  liitlledn. 

Workmen's  Home-<  In  Europe. — In  Denmark  tbe 
building  societies  form  an  important  feature  of  so- 
ciallife.  In  18(55  Messrs.  BurnieiHter  and  Wain, 
(the  latter  gentleman  ''s  an  Englishman)  the  largest 
employers  of  labor  in  the  country,  staited  a  new 
cottage  system.  The  plan  was  that  every  mem- 
ber should  pay  one  mark  (4]  d  )  and  a  deposit  of 
$1(2  3.  2d.)    The  houses,  when  finished  or  unoo- 


capied,  were  to  be  drawn  f©r  by  lot ;  the  member 
winning  would  have  to  pay  a  fair  rent,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  rent  over  intere.st  (six  per  cent.)  on  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  house  is  credited  to  the  occupant, 
who  in  twenty  eight  years  would  thus  repay  the 
capital,  and  be  eu'itled  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
house  in  fee.  Members  who  do  not  win  are  entitled 
to  reclaim  the  entire  amount  of  their  deposits  after 
eighteen  jears.  The  society  has  built  thirty-six 
two  floored  cottages  in  rows,  each  having  a  small 
court  acd  garden,  and  with  either  three  or  two 
rooms,  besides  a  kitchen  ;  afl"ording  in  all  accom- 
modation for  about  280  persons.  The  rent  of  tbe 
first  floor  is  about  £6  lOs.  For  much  worse  accom- 
modations other  artisans  have  to  pay  £S. 

Throughout  Prussia  the  homes  of  the  artisans 
are  generally  very  poor.  Of  late  rents  have  greatly 
risen.  Something  is  being  done  to  improve  matter.-* 
by  the  aid  of  building  societies.  In  Sweden,  where 
time  is  cheap  and  land  is  plentiful,  the  traveller 
sets  neat  little  cottages,  each  with  its  garden. 
Many  of  the  mine  proprietors  offer  to  their  workmen 
the  privilege  of  buying  thtir  houses  by  easy  instal- 
ments. In  Russia,  many  of  the  mill-owners  hav© 
built  for  their  work-people  large  houses,  con- 
structed on  sanitary  principles,  and  divided  into 
three  classes — houses  for  married  couples,  for  un- 
married men,  and  for  nnmarri:;d  women. —  Fx. 
paper. 

The  Jews. — The  AUgemeine  Zeitunr/  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  over  tbe  world.  In  Palestine  they  have  long 
been  reduced  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  their 
former  numbers.  They  are  now  most  numerous  in 
the  northern  part  of  Africa,  between  Morocco  and 
Egypt  (where,  especially  in  the  Barbary  States, 
they  form  the  chief  element  of  the  population,)  and 
in  that  strip  of  Europe  which  extends  from  the 
Lower  Danube  to  tbe  Baltic.  In  tbe  latter  region 
there  are  about  4,000,000  Jews,  most  of  whom  are 
of  the  middle  class  among  the  Slavonic  nationalities, 
while  in  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  there  are 
not  100,000  of  them.  In  consequence  of  European 
migrations,  descendants  of  these  Jews  have  settled 
in  America  and  Australia,  where  they  are  already 
multiplying  in  the  large  commercial  towns  in  tl.'e 
same  manner  as  in  Europe,  and  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  Christian  popu'ation.  The  J«-wi-ih  st-ttler.-* 
iu  Northern  Af/ica  are  also  increasing  .'o  much  that 
they  constantly  .spread  farther  to  the  south.  Tim- 
bucto  has,  since  1858,  been  i  habited  by  a  Jr-wish 
colony  of  traders.  The  other  Jews  in  Afiica  are  the 
Falaschas,  or  Abyssinian  black  Jews,  and  a  few 
European  Jews  at  the  Cape  of  Good  H'  p".  The  e 
are  numerous  Jewish  colouies  in  Yemen  and  Neds- 
chran,  in  Western  Arabia.  It  has  long  been  Hmown 
that  there  are  Jews  in  Per.-^ia  and  tbe  countries  on 
tbe  Euphrates;  in  tbe  Turcoman  countries  th^y 
inhabit  the  four  fortresses  of  Scherisebs,  Kitab, 
Sjhamatan,  an  I  Urta  Kurgan,  and  thiity  small  vil- 
lages, residing  in  a  separate  quarter,  but  treated  on 
an  equal  foo'iug  with  the  other  inhabitants,  though 
they  IfcavH  to  pay  higher  taxes  There  ar.i  also 
Jews  in  China,  and  in  Cochin  China  there  are  both 
white  and  black  Jews.  The  white  Jews  have  a  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  in  tbe  year  70  A.  D. 
their  ancestors  were  10,000  Jews  who  settled  at 
Cranganoro,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  after  the  des- 
truction of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  Jews 
remained  at  Crarganore  until  15(35,  when  they 
were  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Portuguese. 
The  black  settlers  are  supposed  to  be  native  prose- 
lytes, and  have  a  special  synagogue  of  their  own. — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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MEMORIAL  OF    DANIEL  COMLY, 

Read  in  and  Approved  by  Philadelphia  Yearli/ 
Meeting. 

He  was  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Elizabeth 
Coralv,  and  was  born  the  16th  day  of  the 
Third  Month,  1811. 

His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  his  father,  a  professor  with  them, 
consequently  Daniel  had  not  a  bisthright 
amongst  us. 

lie  was  brought  up  in  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  and  instructed  by  his 
pious  mother  in  the  principles  of  Friends 
while  under  the  parental  roof;  though  for 
several  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  minor- 
ity, he  was  placed  in  a  family,  away  from 
the  home  of  his  youth,  to  learn  a  mechanical 
occupation. 

The  time  spent  in  this  family  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  religious  though tfulness. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  some  of  the 
most  favored  seasons  of  his  life  were  in  his 
chamber  reading  his  Bible,  while  an  appren- 
tice. 

The  arm  of  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of 
Israel  was  around  about  him  at  this  import- 
ant period  of  his  life,  to  preserve  him  from 
the  many  temptations  incident  to  a  place 
where  such  a  flood  of  intoxicating  liquors 
was  sold,  as  was  the  case  in  the  village 
where  he  learned  his  trade  ;  and  this  same 
power  which  had  preserved  him  from  those 
temptations,  was  also  with  him  to  lead  him 


onward  "  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  hio^h  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
For,  while  sojourning  with  them,  being  taken 
by  his  mistress,  who  was  a  member  of  anoth- 
er profession,  to  drive  for  her  to  her  meeting, 
he  was  led  to  notice  the  devout  manner  in 
which  the  members  received  the  sacrament, 
so-called.  But  shortly  after  he  would  fre- 
quently see  some  of  the  same  men  at  the 
shop  where  he  worked,  and  would  notice 
their  demeanor  not  to  be  consistent  with  that 
change  of  heart  that  he  thought  necessary 
for  him  to  strive  after,  which  would  enable 
him  to  live  a  watchful  and  consistent  life, 
not  only  when  engaged  in  the  solemn  duty  of 
worshipping  his  Heavenly  Father,  but  also 
while  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  every  day 
life. 

In  the  year  1834  he  was  married  to  Cath- 
arine Fitzwater,  who  was  likewise  a  profes- 
sor with  us.  They  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Horsham  Meeting-house,  and  soon  after, 
through  the  renewed  visitations  of  Divine 
love,  he  became  more  fully  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  laying  up  treasures  for  a 
time  of  need  beyond  the  reach  of  sorrow, 
"  where  moth  nor  rust  doth  not  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal 
which  happy  attainment,  through  the  mercy 
and  redeeming  love  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
we  doubt  not  he  was  enabled  to  realize  to  his 
inexpressible  consolation  in  the  severe  proba- 
tion he  had  to  pass  through.    He  in  compa- 
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ny  with  his  family  were  diligent  in  the  at-  | 

tendance  of  our  reli;;ioiia  meetings.  I 
It  was  some  years  a  tier  his  marriage  before  he  j 
became  a  n)emberof  Meeting,  he  and  his  family  j 
being  received  at  the  same  tinje.  A  few  months  j 
after  his  reception  into  membership  he  ap-  j 
peared  in  the  ministry  to  the  satisfaction  of  I 
his  friends,  and  as  he  was  obedient  to  the  Di- 
vine call  he  grew  in  his  gift,  and  was  in  due 
time  acknowledged  a  minister  by  his  Month- 
ly and  Quarterly  Meetings.    Soon  after  be- 
ing recommended  he  fell  under  discourage- 
ment, and  concluded  that  he  had  no  qualifi- 
cation for  a  minister,  and  that  he  would  | 
preach  no  more.  I 

In  this  state  of  disobedience  he  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  until,  as  he  said,  he 
found  he  could  live  no  longer.  Having 
learned  obedience  by  the  things  he  suffered, 
he  again  submitted  to  the  requirements  of 
his  Divine  blaster,  in  the  exercii-e  of  his  gift 
in  the  ministry,  and  he  acknowledged  that 
the  approbation  of  his  friends  in  recommend- 
ing him,  had  been  a  strength  to  him  through 
this  dark  period. 

He  had  not  a  scholastic  education,  but  be- 
ing endowed  with  a  capacity  for  drawing 
comparisons  from  natural  and  surrounding 
objects,  and  making  a  spiritual  application 
of  them,  his  communications  were  edifying 
and  instructive,  attended  with  Divine  power 
and  authority. 

He  was  concerned  to  live  in  peace  with  all 
men  as  much  as  possible;  one  instance  may 
be  given  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
principle  that  actuated  him,  in  the  settlement 
of  a  difference  that  occurred  between  himself 
and  a  near  neighbor.  His  neighbor  took  of- 
fence at  him  for  some  trifling  occurrence,  and 
manifested  a  very  unkind  feeling;  Daniel 
w^ent  to  see  him  several  times  to  endeavor  to 
heal  the  breach,  but  he  was  unyielding  to  all 
entreaty.  He  became  so  distressed  with  his 
unsuccessful  visits  that  he  was  affected  to 
weeping;  this  had  such  an  effect  upon  his 
neighbor  that  he  was  also  broken  into  tears, 
and  taking  Daniel  by  the  hand,  said,  it 
should  be  so  no  more."  They  ever  after 
lived  in  harmony  ;  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  in  cordial  friendship  with  his  neigh- 
bor, administering  to  his  necessities  on  his 
dying  bed,  with  the  evidence  sealed  U])on  his 
mind  that  there  was  a  place  prepared  for  him 
in  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

With  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  he 
visited  in  gospel  love  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring Yearly  Meetings,  also  some  parts  of 
our  own,  and  was  frequently  concerned  to 
visit  Meetings  near  home.  AVhen  on  one  of 
these  visits  to  a  neighboring  Quarterly  Meet- 
ting  he  arose  to  speak  as  he  thought  under  a 
right  impression,  but  not  keeping  as  close  to 


the  opening  as  he  should  have  done,  all  be- 
came dark,  and  he  sat  down  in  confusion  and 
distress,  which  humbling  (iit^pensalion  brought 
liim  very  low  and  watchful  in  the  exercise 
of  the  prr-cious  gift,  w};ich  can  only  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  rene wings  of  the  HoJy 
Spirit,  as  the  good  Father  shall  see  fit  to 
qualify  his  servants,  and  he  has  at  difl'ereut 
times,  when  the  subject  closed,  sat  down  in 
the  midst  of  a  sentence,  having  learned 
through  deep  suffering,  that  it  Avas  not  his 
mission  to  break  the  bread  and  bless  it,  but 
only  to  hand  forth  that  which  had  been  bro- 
ken and  blessed  by  the  Master  of  all  rightly 
gathered  assemblies. 

Some  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  had 
a  fall,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
a  nervous  disease  with  which  he  was  afHicted, 
and  after  very  protracted  suffering,  his  physi- 
cal system  became  so  deranged  as  to  disable 
him  from  leaving  home,  and  finally  confined 
him  to  his  room. 

For  about  six  years  he  could  not  lie  on  a 
bed,  on  account  of  extreme  nervous  irrita- 
tion :  for  four  years  he  required  the  almost 
constant  attention  of  iico  nurses — during  all 
this  time  of  suffering,  his  devoted  wife  and 
two  surviving  children  paid  the  most  unremit- 
ting attention,  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  p(  ssible, 
to  mitigate  the  intense  suffiering  of  a  beloved 
husband  and  lather. 

The  disease  grew  upon  him  gradually,  and 
did  not  for  some  years  prevent  him  from  at- 
tending to  his  temporal  or  religious  duties. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  affliction  he  had  a 
strong  hope  of  recovery,  but  after  all  hope 
was  gone,  he  continued  cheerful  and  bore  his 
sufl'erings  without  a  murmur.  His  patience 
and  resignation  were  lessons  of  instruction 
to  those  who  visited  him,  in  beholding  his 
reliance  on  that  Almighty  Power,  which  was 
an  anchor  to  his  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast. 
His  faith  in  Divine  support  was  forcibly  ex- 
pressed to  two  Friends  who  came  to  see  him 
after  his  voice  had  apparently  failed,  by  quo- 
ting the  following  passage  of  Scripture.  He 
spoke  with  an  audible  voice,  and  said  :  "  I 
live  in  the  faith  that  the  barrel  of  meal  shall 
not  waste,  neither  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  until 
the  day  that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the 
earth."  He  probably  could  say  no  more  (as 
it  is  not  known  that  he  spoke  audibly  after- 
ward), but  no  doubt  he  could  have  adopted 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist  and  said  : 
•*  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
thou  art  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me." 

Although  his  sufferings  continued  as  long 
as  life  lasted  (which  was  some  months  after 
he  thus  spoke),  we  doubt  not  he  realized  the 
glorious  fulfilment  of  his  faith  to  go  with 
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him  beyond  the  confines  of  time,  and  that  he 
is  now  amongst  the  heavenly  host,  where 
there  is  no  more  tribulation  and  death,  and 
all  tears  are  forever  wiped  away  from  his 
eyes. 

He  died  on  the  16th  of  Ninth  month,  1871, 
in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  Friends'  burial  ground  at  Horsham  on  the 
18th,  where  a  solemn  meeting  was  held. 

ELIZABETH  NEWPORT. 

Although  it  is  not  our  desire  to  eulogize 
the  dead,  yet  when  one  is  called  from  works 
to  rewards,  who  has  lived  a  pure  life  and 
walked  so  closely  with  God  as  we  believe  our 
friend  Elizabeth  Newport  did,  it  is  meet 
that  some  record  should  be  made  that  others 
may  be  encouraged  to  follow  her  as  she  en- 
deavored to  follow  Christ.  Her  faithfulness 
and  dedication  to  this  spiritual  Teacher  made 
her  an  instrument  in  the  Lord's  hand  to 
turn  many  to  rightcDUsness,  and  these  were 
able  to  set  their  seal  to  the  evidence  of  her 
divine  mission. 

She  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Margaret 
Ellison.  In  1820  she  married  Jesse  W. 
Newport,  (in  Green  Street  meeting  house.) 
In  1830  she  came  out  in  the  ministry,  and 
about  eighteen  months  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  Select  Meeting  of  Green  St. 
In  1832  she  obtained  a  Minute  to  visit  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting. 

She  subsequently  traveled  in  Gospel  love 
to  many  different  parts  of  the  heritage.  She 
was  very  remarkable  for  her  prophetic 
vision  and  her  intuitive  knowledge  of  char- 
acter. In  the  numerous  families  she  visited, 
there  are  many  who  could  bear  evidence  "  of 
her  clear  insight  into  the  different  states  with 
which  her  spirit  was  brought  into  sympathy, 
and  she  was  led  to  address  these  in  a  forci- 
ble impressive  manner,  that  awakened  con- 
viction and  acknowledgment  that  the  testi- 
monies borne  were  true  and  adapted  to  their 
conditions."  Many  of  those  were  strangers 
to  the  principles  we  profess,  and  were  aroused 
by  her  earnest  appeals  to  search  diligently 
their  own  hearts,  and  to  seek  for  an  increase 
of  strength  from  the  Divine  source  to  enable 
them  to  labor  more  faithfully,  and  to  dig 
deep,  that  the  tender  plants  might  not  be 
obstructed  in  their  growth. 

Her  nature  was  retiring  and  sensitive,  ever 
ready  to  shrink  from  public  notice,  except 
when  duty  called  her  to  labor  ;  and  her  sim- 
plicity of  character  was  very  apparent.  The 
writer  of  this  (who  frequently  travelled  with 
her  on  her  missions  of  Gospel  love,)  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  many  deep  baptisms  through 
which  she  had  to  pass ;  still  she  trusted  in 
Him  who  declared  He  "  would  be  strength 


in  weakness,  and  a  present  helper  in  the 
needful  time."  And  although  she  was  often 
bowed  down  in  suffering,  the  incomes  of  Di- 
vine grace  were  poured  upon  her  spirit,  and 
she  was  enabled  to  preach  the  gospel,  not 
with  the  "enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power."  Many  are  the  instances  of  this 
kind ;  one  particularly  is  brought  to  my  re- 
membrance. After  having  held  a  meeting 
in  the  Court-house,  at  Charlestown,  Md.,  in 
1850,  composed  of  ministers,  judges,  lawyers, 
and  many  slave-holders,  (almost  enough  to 
make  a  sensitive  woman  tremble  to  speak  in 
their  presence)  she  felt  that  she  must  return 
there  and  have  another  meeting  ;  accordingly 
there  was  one  appointed.  The  court  was 
sitting  in  an  adjoining  room.  After  a  silence, 
Elizabeth  remarked  that  she  "  believed  her 
mission  was  in  part  to  those  in  the  next  room," 
and  requested  that  they  might  be  invited  in, 
with  the  understanding  that  she  left  them 
entirely  at  liberty,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  their  business. 

A  friend  delivered  the  message ;  they  im- 
mediately came  in  ;  all  fear  of  man  left  her, 
and  most  powerful  were  the  testimonies  of 
Truth  held  up  to  view,  and  the  great  impor- 
tance of  bearing  them  faithfully  to  the  world, 
and  each  one  working  in  that  part  of  the 
vineyard  that  was  allotted  by  the  great 
Husbandman.  It  was  an  attentive  audi- 
ence, and  the  meeting  closed  with  satisfaction. 

Her  mind  was  expansive,  her  views  liberal, 
clear,  and  free  from  sectarianism.  She  often 
remarked  that  pure  vital  religion  was  sim- 
ple and  easily  comprehended,  consisting  in 
entire  obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of  the 
Father,  and  in  love  to  man.  She  paid  seve- 
ral visits  to  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
visited  Henry  Clay  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  He  expressed  a  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  visit,  and  said,  "  Your  advice,  Mafdam, 
I  acknowledge  to  be  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude, and  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  it  that 
consideration  which  it  so  justly  demands  at 
my  hands." 

During  the  period  of  slavery  her  heart  was 
often  bowed  in  suffering  when  she  mingled  in 
the  families  of  slave  hDlders  with  the  victims 
of  that  cruel  system,  often  addressing  this 
oppressed  class,  and  exhorting  them  to  at- 
tend to  the  whisperings  of  the  still  small  voice 
of  God  in  their  souls  ;  then  would  they  real- 
ize peace  of  mind  and  an  ability  to  discharge 
their  duty  faithfully.  After  these  retired, 
then  would  she  fearlessly  make  powerful  ap- 
peals to  their  masters,  promulgating  the  great 
Truths  of  practical  righteousness,  warning 
them  of  the  suffering  that  was  in  store  for 
them  if  they  still  continued  to  oppress  this 
down-trodden  race. 
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She  predicted  the  late  cruel  war  and  its 
desolatiug  effects  upon  our  country,  several 
years  previous  to  its  occurrence. 

The  last  few  years  of  her  life  she  was  much 
of  an  invalid,  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
mingling  with  her  friends  in  a  religious 
capacity.  Some  of  us  who  attended  our  Se- 
lect Yearly  Meeting,  more  than  a  ^ear  ago, 
will  long  remember  the  message  of  Gospel 
love  she  delivered  to  that  body,  under  great 
physical  weakness,  the  last  time  her  voice 
was  ever  heard  in  public. 

Her  suff^ering  for  months  was  very  great, 
but  her  mental  powers  were  bright  and  clear ; 
the  spirit,  strong  in  faith,  was  able  to  minis- 
ter comfort  and  consolation  to  her  family  un- 
til it  calmly  entered  into  that  rest  she  so 
ardently  desired,  giving  full  evidence  that 
she  was  prepared  for  the  change.  A  few 
days  before  she  passed  away  she  said  to  her 
husband  and  children,  "I  am  going  on  a 
long  journey.  When  the  call  comes  for  me 
to  leave  you,  do  not  hold  me ;  gently  loosen 
the  cords,  and  let  me  go." 

Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  30th  of  1st 
month,  1872,  from  Green  Street  meeting- 
house, Philadelphia.  M.  H.  Child. 

Darby y  Fa. 

"  BARCLAY  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS." 

From  an  article  with  the  above  heading, 
published  in  toe  last  number  of  The  British 
Friend,  we  extract  the  following,  with  the 
spirit  of  which  we  much  unite; 

Whatever  may  be  our  private  opinions  on 
some  points,  surely  our  platform  is  broad 
enough  for  all  who  can  conscientiously  claim 
the  name  of  "  Friends,"  and  whose  walk  in 
life  is  in  accordance  therewith,  without  set- 
ting one  phase  of  religious  thought  against 
another;  if  we  could  but  each  be  patient  and 
tolerant  enough,  and  not  insist  upon  our  own 
particular,  and  perhaps  partial  views  of  Di- 
vine truth  being  the  only  sound  and  consist- 
ent ones.  Those  who  have  strong  convictions 
have  the  greater  need  to  guard  against  the 
encroachment  of  their  spirits  upon  others. 
If  honest  and  true,  and  bathed  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  love,  our  diversities  may  be  greatly 
helpful  to  each  other.  The  Church  may  have 
need  enough  of  each  variety  or  phase  of 
thought  to  fill  different  places,  and  for  mutu- 
al correction  and  strengthening.  There  were 
great  and  wide  differences  even  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  The  student  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  well  knows  that  there  have  been 
two  distinct  tendencies  or  schools  of  thought 
which  will  ever  probably  continue  to  divide 
mankind  in  reference  to  religious  subjects,  as 
well  as  in  other  departments  of  the  human 
mind.     There  are,  among  all  classes,  those 


whose  minds  constitutionally,  one  may  say, 
tend  to  the  outward  and  objective,  who  rest 
upon  the  symbolic  as  the  real  substantial 
representative  of  the  true;  and  those  who 
constitutionally  tend  to  the  inward  and  sub- 
jective, as  the  only  absolute  and  ultimate 
reality.  It  is  very  difficult  for  either  to 
understand  or  realize  the  truths  of  the  other. 
But  it  must  be  done  in  the  promotion  of  true 
harmony,  and  perhaps  in  the  preservation  of 
enduring  and  fruitful  vitality.  There  are 
many  minds  who  cannot  do  without  some 
outward  and  tangible  supports  to  lean  upon. 
These  feed  the  ranks  of  the  Ritualists,  more 
or  less  pronounced,  among  all  classes  and 
professions,  the  adherents  to  form  and  cere- 
mony, to  rule  and  order,  to  precedent  and 
authority.  Whilst  there  are  many  others 
who  would  throw  off"  these  restraints  as  use- 
lessand  burdensome,  merely  shackles  to  thefree 
action  of  the  spirit,  regarding  the  unseen  and 
the  inward  as  the  only  sources  of  life,  growth, 
and  power.  Both  elements  may  be  mutually 
needful  to  qualify  and  correct  each  other — 
both  may  be  equally  essential  to  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  whole  body.  By  the 
uncalled-for  repression  of  either  we  cannot 
tell  what  may  be  the  loss,  or  what  may  follow 
under  the  law  of  reaction.  It  is  a  striking 
and  significant  circumstance,  that  a  difficulty 
has  arisen  of  precisely  the  opposite  character, 
in  the  very  same  quarter  which  was  the  cen- 
tre of  the  former  one. 

We  .cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
things  which  were  looked  upon  as  important 
by  Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn,  and  others, 
as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  held 
as  living  testimonies,  and  some  that  are  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  our  minor  views  and 
practices,  now  that  they  are  acknowledged  to 
be  making  their  way  in  the  world  more  gen- 
erally, perhaps,  than  at  any  former  period, 
under  an  increasing  sense  of  the  inconsistency 
of  what  they  are  opposed  to  with  the  Chris- 
tian walk  and  calling,  are  fast  losing  their 
hold  upon  us,  or  are  being  mostly  treated 
much  more  lightly,  if  not  altogether  lowered 
or  falling  into  decay.  The  adoption  of  the 
externals  of  "  mourning"  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing with  us,  while  a  society  has  lately  been 
formed  wholly  to  discountenance  those  prac- 
tices among  rich  and  poor  alike.  As  to  the 
general  subject,  a  "  Women's  Dress  Associa- 
tion "  has  recently  been  instituted  altogether 
without  our  borders.  Again,  the  right  and 
qualification  of  women  to  preach  the  gospel 
is  becoming  much  more  extensively  ac- 
knowledged, while  on  this  vital  questiv.n  a 
tone  of  depreciation  is  sometimes  to  be  heard 
in  our  midst.  Some  forms  of  speech — not 
those  which  many  deem  merely  technical, 
but  others  that  involve  a  clear  and  decided 
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principle — are  freely  used  and  have  crept 
into  our  official  and  semi-official  documents 
at  our  meeting-houses,  and  on  other  public 
occasions.  Many  of  our  members  are  satis- 
fied to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  of- 
ficially paid  mini  ters,  and  in  some  matters 
accept  of  their  official  services,  without  any 
serious  recognition  of  our  discipline.  Con- 
scientious persons  throughout  the  country  are 
allowing  themselves  to  be  distrained  upon, 
rather  than  support  certain  appropriations 
they  disapprove  of;  while  our  testimony 
against  ecclesiastical  demands,  once  so  con- 
sistently held,  and  for  the  faithful  mainte- 
nance of  which  our  predecessors  suffered  so 
largely,  has  become  a  mark  for  controversy, 
until  it  has  almost  disappeared.  | 

We  know  that  these  things  held  as  mere, 
matters  of  rule, — as  well  as  our  testimonies 
against  war,  and  against  oaths,  which  are 
still  preserved  almost  intact, — are  compara-  | 
tively  lifeless,  and  cannot  take  rank  above 
plain  moral  precepts,  unless  they  spring 
from  deep  inward  conviction,  as  always  so 
based  by  Robert  Barclay  and  his  friends. 
Separated  from  their  living  root,  our  prac- 
tices become  as  the  dry  and  withered 
branches  of  a  sapless  and  decaying  stem  ; 
and  in  our  very  denial  of  formality,  we  sink 
into  the  worst  of  forms.  With  so  little  out- 
ward to  attract,  if  we  once  yield  up  the  true 
spiritual  ground  of  every  one  of  our  testi- 
monies, or  dilute  them  down  to  mere  con- 
formity, our  profession  will  become,  in  the 
face  of  our  protests  to  the  contrary,  the  most 
dry  and  formal  of  all  the  formalities  out  of 
which  we  sprang.  Speaking  of  his 'friends 
collective!}',  William  Penu  says,  in  one  of  his 
most  mature  works,  written  after  the  experi-  | 
ences  of  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  , 
America, —  "  Their  fundamental  principle, 
which  is  as  the  corner-stone  of  their  fabric  ; 
and  indeed,  to  speak  eminently  and  properly, 
their  characteristic  or  main  distinguishing 
point  or  principle,  namely,  the  Light  of  Christ 
within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation  : 
this,  I  say,  is  as  the  root  of  the  goodly  tree 
of  doctrines  that  grew  and  branched  out  from 
it."    {Bise  and  Progress,  4th  ed.) 

Doubtless  it  may  be  said  the  com- 
plaint is  no  new  one;  that  it  is  the  old,  old 
story  of  the  decline  of  the  Society,  and  de- 
parture from  its  first  principles,  almost  from 
its  rise,  or  at  least  the  second  generation  ; 
and  equally  affecting  nearly  every  other  re- 
ligious movement,  even  Christianity  itself, 
according  to  the  well  known  course  of  events, 
or  law  of  human  nature.  I  have  a  scarce 
old  volume  (1703),  written  by  an  "enemy," 
of  course,  which  contains  the  picture  of  an 
elderly  man,  with  his  hat  on,  in  a  bending, 
decrepid   attitude,  supporting  himself  on 


crutches,  with  the  legend, — "  Quakerism 
drooping,  and  its  cause  sinking !"  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  this.  Defections  then 
came  from  the  margin  and  were  partial, 
leaving  the  heart  or  responsible  portion  sound; 
now  it  is  general,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  head  in  some  cases,  that  is  in  the 
attacks  upon  our  central  principles,  as  far  as 
regards  the  opposition  to  Barclay.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  principles  of  the  early  Friends 
is  one  of  the  most  certain  tests  of  their 
truthfulness.  Whatever  would  narrow  them 
down,  or  limit  their  expansivenes  in  any 
way,  is  inimical  to  their  true  spirit,  and 
equally  to  Christianity  itself.  The  Society 
of  Friends,  upon  the  principles  of  George 
Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn,  and 
their  coadjutor**,  is  invulnerable,  I  believe. 
Its  vitality  can  only  be  impaired,  its  influ- 
ence dissipated,  its  mission  diverted  and  its 
dissolution  brought  within  the  visible  hori- 
zon, by  desertion  or  betrayal  of  its  central 
principles.  The  divorce  of  morality  from  re- 
ligion is  one  of  the  lapses,  along  with  the  cur- 
rent theology  of  the  higher  professors  of  th^e  " 
present  day,  into  which  many  of  our  modern 
teachers  have  fallen,  and  which  did  not  be- 
long to  our  early  Friends.  Great  as  are  the 
moral  principles  of  our  Society,  it  can  never 
stand  upon  them  alone.  If  once  the  cement- 
ing bond  of  their  true  spiritual  basis  is  lost 
or  depreciated,  we  have  nothing  left  to  hold 
us  together  worth  contending  for  ;  or  that 
other  bodies  do  not  possess,  in  some  respects 
in  a  superior  degree.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  disintegration  having  set  in  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  body ;  and  what  ought  still 
more  to  alarm  those  who  have  the  good  of 
the  Society,  and  not  partial  views  or  parti- 
zanship,  truly  at  heart,  is,  that  some  of  the 
finest  minds  amongst  us,  and  some  of  the 
most  conscientious,  are  being  alienated,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  from  our  small  numbers. 

The  education  of  the  world  has  not  so  far 
advanced,  although  its  progress  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  as  far  as  we  have  authentic 
history,  from  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal 
periods,  all  through  the  Hebrew  annals,  down 
to  the  advent  of  the  still  more  glorious  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  with  various  stages  of 
retrogression  since,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  great  enlargement  of 
modern  thought, — but  that  the  large  propor- 
tion of  human  minds,  the  majority  perhaps 
among  all  classes,  even  of  those  who  are 
awakened  to  a  vital  sense  of  true  religion, 
are  unable  to  do  without  some  external  sup- 
port, an  outward  frame-work  of  some  or  of 
several  kinds.  In  times  of  prosperity  and 
quietude  there  is  always  a  tendency,  in  the 
religious  as  in  the  political  world,  to  repose 
upon  the  past ;  to  be  very  jealous  of  any  for- 
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ward  or  expansive  movement  ;  to  any  exer- 
cise of  freedom  that  might  unsettle  or  endan-  | 
ger,  although  the  life  may  freely  have  out- 
grown the  old  boundaries.  With  this  class 
of  mind  the  scaffolding  is  part  of  the  build- 
ing, which  cannot  be  swept  away  without  en- 
dangering the  foundation,  however  sure  it 
may  be  laid.  They  often  assume  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  though  really  abnormal  in 
any  but  a  very  limited  sense.  But  it  is 
neither  kind  nor  wise  to  seek  to  deprive  them 
of  that  upon  which  they  lean,  before  they  are 
able  to  bear  it,  by  undue  or  needless  antag- 
onism, unless  forced  upon  the  subjects  of  a 
higher  law  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence. 
The  early  Friends  were  an  outburst  on  the 
side  of  spiritual  truth  and  freedom,  towards 
which  that  which  is  most  prosperous  and  es- 
tablished in  the  world  is  always  the  most 
intolerant.  An  unceasing  supply  from  the 
same  living  well-springs  was  required,  to  the 
very  utmost,  by  them  ;  and  is  equally  so  by 
their  successors.  A  close  study  of  the  idea 
of  church  government,  as  first  initiated  in 
the  mind  of  George  Fox,  and  carried  out  by 
Barclay,  Penn,  and  others,  has  brought  me 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  like  as  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  it  was  instituted,  along  with  its 
officers,  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  piety  and 
charity  ;  for  the  charge  of  the  poor  ;  for  mu- 
tual comfort  and  strengthening ;  and  to 
incite  to  love  and  good  works.  With  the 
necessities  of  the  times  among  Friends,  it 
may  be  added,  for  the  record  of  sufferings  ; 
for  the  passing  of  marriages ;  to  watch  over 
the  discharge  of  civil  duties  in  general  ;  to 
counsel  and  aid  one  another  in  the  outward 
affairs  and  perplexities  of  life,  so  as  to  throw, 
as  it  were,  over  everything  secular  a  religious 
atmosphere;  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
Truth  upon  every  occasion  ;  and,  finally,  to 
repress  disorderly  conduct,  and  where  per- 
sisted in  by  a  walk  and  practices  contrary  to 
their  own  professed  principles  in  those  who  so 
adec?,— whereby  the  profession  of  Truth  was 
likely  to  be  brought  into  dishonor, — to  testify 
against  it ;  and  not  for  the  erection  of  eccle- 
siastical tribunals,  in  any  proper  sense. 
There  is  no  doubt  an  appearance  of  the  kind 
in  one  of  Robert  Barclay's  works  on  church 
discipline,  written  for  a  special  purpose  under 
the  pressure  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
when  the  adversaries  of  the  early  Friends  in- 
vidiously sought  to  confound  them  with  the 
**  Ranters,"  and  other  abnormal  sects  of  the 
day  ;  some  of  whom  were  shamefully  licen- 
tious. But  the  function  is  so  associated  ;  is 
placed  so  completely  as  the  dernier  resort  of 
the  church  :  is  so  carefully  guarded  :  and  the 
judgment  based  so  exclusively  upon  the 
"  mind  of  the  Spirit," — without  which  Bar- 
clay denied  all  authority  to  any  assemblies 


whatever, — that  I  cannot  believe  he  meant 
it  to  be  applied  to  speculative  opinions,  or 
differences  in  the  complexion  of  belief,  where 
the  walk  was  orderly.  Even  if  so,  it  is  a 
point  upon  which,  in  these  days,  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  thought  and  intelligence,  we  may 
surely  advance,  on  the  grounds  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Barclay  himself. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
the  Nehama  Agency. 

Dear  Friend  : — Thy  note  came  to  hand 
last  evening ;  the  box  had  arrived  three  days 
previously.  We  were  very  glad  to  get  the 
calico  and  gingham.  That  sent  in  the  other 
box  gave  a  dress  to  each  of  our  school  girls  ; 
this  we  are  giving  to  our  women  for  best  sum- 
mer dresses  ;  they  think  it  very  pretty,  and 
value  it  more  because  it  comes  from  their 
Philadelphia  friends.  If  there  had  been 
about  two  pieces  more  we  should  have  been 
able  to  have  satisfied  all.  Of  courss  we  have 
to  bear  some  pouting  and  fault-finding 
from  those  who  get  nothing,  but  they  soon 
learn  that  all  cannot  be  served  at  once,  and 
that  their  turn  will  come  next  time.  The 
ticking  all  went  the  first  day  ;  the  stuflT  for 
pants  will  take  our  school  boys  through  the 
summer.  Thanks  for  the  patch  work  and 
baby  clothing.  Everything  sent  to  help 
these  people  this  year  will  be  of  especial  val- 
ue, not  only  because  it  will  aid  and  encour- 
age those  who  are  endeavoring  to  adopt  civi- 
lized dress  and  habits  of  living,  but  also  be- 
cause their  little  annuities  should  be  saved 
for  food,  or  we  fear  they  will  sufl^er  before 
another  payment.  The  general  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  this  country  has  raided  the 
price  of  flour  so  much  that  their  money  will 
go  very  fast.  This  time  last  year  flour  was 
sold  in  our  store  for  %2  75  per  hundred  now 
it  is  six  dollars,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
still  higher.  For  this  reason,  and  also  be- 
cause the  Indian  men  are  fencing  and  break- 
ing prairie,  and  trying  to  help  themselves 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  all  things 
considered,  we  were  glad  to  hear  that  some 
friends  "  were  concerned  about  men's  cloth- 
ing." We  did  not  like  to  ask  for  it,  but  shall 
be  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  supply  our  best 
working  n)en  with  clothes  for  the  sum- 
mer. They  have  looked  snug  and  comforta- 
ble all  winter,  and,  cold  as  it  was,  were  cut- 
ting ties,  instead  of  lounging  by  the  fire,  as 
they  would  have  done  if  fjrced  to  depend 
upon  a  blanket  and  flour-saok  leggings  ;  we 
hope  therefore  that  those  who  contributed  to 
clothe  then  will  not  feel  that  their  charity 
was  misplaced;  now,  it  is  summer  clothes 
that  they  want. 

Thou  asks  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
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cut  or  made.  In  reply  I  would  say,  send 
material  for  pants  in  the  piece ;  the  women 
can  make  them,  and  had  better  do  it.  If 
there  could  be  a  few  part  worn  summer  coaty 
and  vests  gathered  up,  they  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable; the  people  are  so  u?ed  to  the  blanket, 
they  must  wrap  something  round  them.  Now 
I  shall  ask  for  a  few  more  things — a  small  Ut 
of  pins,  cotton  and  needles  for  our  sewing 
school,  and  a  few  yards  of  cottonade  to  make 
suits  for  very  small  boys.  Second-hand  cloth- 
ing of  this  size  is  very  useful,  often  doing  good 
service  as  patterns.  Many  little  articles 
thrown  aside  by  your  young  people,  might  be 
of  use  to  our  young  girls  for  First-day  school, 
ike. 

We  were  glad  to  get  the  map,  which  came 
all  right.  T.  bought  a  large  map  of  the  world, 
some  charts  and  cards,  at  Leavenworth,  with 
the  money  thou  sent. 

Thine  truly, 

M.  B.  LiGHTFOOT. 
M:W  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

A  friend  who  was  in  attendance  has  kindly 
furnished  us  the  following  interesting  synop- 
sis of  its  proceedings : 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  ter- 
minated on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  81st  of 
oth  month.  It  was  attended  by  about  the 
usual  number  of  members,  and  several  min- 
isters and  elders  were  in  attendance  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings. 

A  large  share  of  attention  was  given  to 
the  consideration  of  a  report  from  Westbury 
Quarterly  Meeting,  relating  to  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  code  of  discipline,  which  were 
first  considered  and  forwarded  from  New 
York  Monthly  Meeting.  The  alterations 
proposed  were  numerous,  and  after  they  had 
passed  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
they  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
order  that  Friends  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  them  before  they  were  called  to 
pass  judgment  upon  them. 

A  large  joint  committee  of  men  and  women 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  proposed 
changes,  and  they  spent  much  time  in  care- 
ful deliberation.  Their  report  was  read  in  a 
joint  session  of  men  and  women,  and  then 
reported  and  considered  separately  in  their 
respective  meetings. 

Although  some  diversity  of  sentiment  was 
expressed,  there  was  much  good  feeling  and 
forbearance  manifested,  and  finally  there  was 
a  general  acquiescence  in  most  of  the  changes 
proposed  in  the  report  from  Westbury. 

The  query  relating  to  spirituous  liquors 
was  amended  so  as  to  embrace  all  intoxica- 
ting liquors  used  as  a  beverage. 


The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  both  men  and 
women,  were  also  read  in  joint  session,  but 
considered  and  approved  separately  in  both 
branches.  It  appeared  that  the  committee 
had  been  actively  and  judiciously  engaged  in 
attending  to  various  concerns  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  and  the  advancement 
of  our  Christian  testimonies. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
dian Concern  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  a  feeling  of  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  was  evinced  in  the  re- 
marks that  were  made.  The  committee  was 
continued,  and  funds  placed  at  their  disposal 
to  continue  the  work  so  successfully  in  pro- 
gress. 

The  meetings  for  worship  were  considered 
seasons  of  Divine  favor,  and  during  the  sev- 
eral sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  much  ex- 
cellent advice  and  tender  exhortation  were 
listened  to  with  deep  attention. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of 
Friends  that  it  was  a  good  Yearly  Meeting. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTEBS. 


Friends  must  bear  and  forbear  with  each 
other.  We  mustconsiderother  members  equally 
concerned  v/ith  ourselves  for  the  support  of  our 
precious  principles  and  testimonies,  and  that 
the  main  difference  is  in  the  mode  by  which 
this  can  be  best  effected.  Then  this  can  be 
examined  and  profitably  discussed  in  feelings 
of  kindness  and  love.  Civilization  has  been 
beautifully  defined  by  some  one  to  be  "  that 
advanced  condition  of  mankind  in  which 
they  can  co-operate"  In  a  religious  organi- 
zation, and  very  particularly  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  regard  the  Good  Father  as 
our  Head  and  Ruler,  and  we  all  brethren 
and  sisters  on  an  equality,  such  a  degree  of 
civilization  should  certainly  exist  as  will  ad- 
mit of  the  fullest  and  freest  co-operation — 
all  acting  together — each  with  a  power  and 
influence  proportionate  to  his  ability  and  ex- 
perience. But  when  human  authority,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  is  assumed  by  some 
over  others,  there  is  not  co-operation :  there 
true  civilization  does  not  yet  exist. 

I,  however,  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  progress  in  that  direction,  perhaps  as 
rapid  as  is  best.  We  must  dwell  in  patience 
and  love,  and  in  an  abiding  trust  in  the  un- 
seen Hand  that  is  manifestly  guiding  and 
helping  us  onward  and  upward.  "  He  that 
believeth  will  not  make  haste."  A  brighter 
time  is  coming  for  our  beloved  Society,  if  all 
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are  faithful.  We  must  keep  together,  and 
work  inside  of  the  Society,  to  endeavor  gradu- 
ally to  introduce  j^reater  advancement  and 
liberality  and  love  for  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  good,  and  for  all  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  Divine  attributes,  and  then 
what  is  only  educational,  traditional,  and 
sectarian,  will  naturally  die  for  want  of  any- 
thing to  support  it. 

I  regard  it  of  the  greatest  moment,  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  beloved  Society,  for 
those  who  are  concerned  for  its  welfare  and 
advancement,  to  deny  nothing,  contradict 
nothing,  nor  directly  and  pointedly  endeavor 
to  combat  what  they  believe  to  be  error. 
There  is  danger  of  its  inducing  a  spirit  bor- 
dering upon  combativeness  or  strife.  But 
earnestly,  humbly  and  persuasively  hold  up 
to  view,  truth  and  right,  in  all  their  loveli- 
ness aud  power.  Bring  these  into  dominion 
and  all  the  others  will  necessarily  disappear. 

Truth  is  always  more  lovely  than  falsehood 
and  error;  right  more  lovely  than  wrong; 
virtue  more  lovely  than  vice ;  and  these 
graces  being  more  in  harmony  with  our  con- 
stitution, they  will  appear  so,  and  be  adopted 
when  presented  to  an  unprejudiced  mind. 
But  unhappily,  more  of  us  are  entertaining 
errors  and  prejudices  through  education, 
tradition  aud  superstition,  than  probably  we 
ourselves  know,  aud  when  these  guests  that 
we  have  been  entertaining  as  bosom  friends 
are  openly  and  strongly  attacked,  we  feel  in- 
stinctively aroused  to  defend  them,  and  sum- 
mon to  our  aid  everything  that  we  think  will 
aid  us  in  our  effort ;  and  we  are  therefore 
in  danger  of  having  our  error  more  firmly 
fixed  than  previously. 

Whereas,  if  truth  be  upheld  in  its  own 
purity  and  loveliness,  without  any  reference 
to  what  it  is  to  remove,  it  will  work  its 
way  to  favor,  for  it  is  &  great  poiver ;  the  mind 
will  gradually  adopt  it;  and  error  will  thus 
be  displaced  without  a  struggle.  Moreover, 
the  truth  being  adopted  by  the  mind's  own 
process  of  selection,  it  is  felt  to  be  an  invited 
guest,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  being 
defended  and  supported. 


I  OFTEN  think  how  our  lives  and  inclina- 
tions are  controlled  by  a  necessity,  which  is 
beyond  our  wills;  not  chance,  but  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  which  at  the  time  we 
cannot  understand,  but  of  which  we  shall 
know  hereafter,  and  even  partially  in  this  life. 
As  we  recall  the  changes  of  the  past  we  can 
sometimes  perceive  a  wisdom  which  at  the 
time  was  hidden  from  our  view  ;  and  we  can 
also  see  why  many  things  we  ardently  desired 
were  not  granted,  for  had  they  been  permit- 
ted us,  they  would  have  been  anything  but 
blessings.    Do  not  such  experiences  teach  us 


reliance  upon,  and  strengthen  our  trust  in, 

that  great  and  good  Being  who  seeth  the  end 
from  the  beginning?  When  our  desire  is  to 
be  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  with 
all  the  evidences  we  have  of  His  care  over 
us,  is  it  not  strange  we  should  ever  become 
faithless  and  doubting  ?  In  thinking  of  this 
lately,  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  nervous  con- 
dition has  much  to  do  with  our  faith  and 
trust.  How  can  we  account  else  for  the  want 
of  trust  which  we  sometimes  feel?  This  has 
been  more  the  result  of  my  observation  than 
experience,  for  with  all  my  discouragements 
I  have  not  had  to  feel  that  I  was  forsaken. 
Though  there  have  been  many  seasons  when 
every  earthly  thing  was  dimmed  in  my  sight, 
Divine  Power  has  ever  been  a  refuge  and  de- 
fence. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENOER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  8,  1872. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — We 
gave  a  brief  notice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  held  on  Seventh-day  the 
11th  of  Fifth  month,  and  some  account  of  the 
Womens'  Meeting  to  the  close  of  the  first 
sitting. 

For  a  further  account,  we  have  awaited 
the  publication  of  the  extracts  from  which  we 
copy  some  portions  for  the  present  number. 
Of  the  Men's  Yearly  Meeting  we  have  alrea- 
dy published  an  account,  and  accordingly 
now  only  give  the  minute  of  exercises  from 
their  extracts. 

A  large  number  of  copies  of  the  extracts 
have  been  printed,  making  it  less  important 
for  us  to  publish  in  our  paper  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

DIED. 

HARRISON. — At  her  r^-sidence  in  Greene  Co.,  0., 
on  the  27th  of  4th  mo.,  1872,  Ruth  Hannah,  widow 
of  James  P.  Harrison,  aged  49  years;  a  member  of 
Green  Plain  Monthly  and  Oakland  Indulged  Meet- 
ings. 

Through  a  period  of  several  months  of  intense 
suffering,  her  prayers  for  Christian  patience  were 
answered  in  a  remnrkable  degree. 

Though  her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  her  children 
and  other  near  relatives  anH  her  many  friends,  they 
have  the  consolation  to  feel  that,  having  faithfully 
finished  her  work  on  earth,  she  has  been  called  to 
a  blessed  and  eternal  home  of  rest  and  peace. 

JOHN.— On  the  19th  of  6th  mo.,  1871,  of  con- 
sumption, Josiah  John,  aged  72  years. 

HARRIS  — On  the  2i  of  21  mo.,  1872,  Nathan 
Harris,  aged  83  years. 

WRIGHT.— On  the  13th  of  2d  mo.,  1872,  Anna 
Wright,  aged  85  yeara  ;  a  sister  of  Nathan  Harris, 
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formerlj  members  of  Moaallen  Monthly  Meeting, 

Penus/lvauia.  ^ 

HOLLO  WAY.— On  the  19  of  5  th  mo.,  1872,  Joel  g 

Holloway,  aged  nearly  86  years  ;  all  the  Friends  i 
abo7e  named  were  membdra  of  Silem  Monthly 

Meeting,  Ohio.  * 

CLARK  —On  the  5th  of  5th  mo.,  1872,  in  the  ^ 
Township  of  Norwich,  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada  i 
West,  Deborah,  wife  of  Freeman  Clark,  in  the  69th 
year  of  lier  age.  j 

She  had  long  baen  a  member  of  Norwich  Monthly  . 
Meeting,  and  an  Elder  for  nearly  forty  years,  filling 
that  station  with  propriety  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  ^ 
her  friends. 

During  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  suffered  j 
much,  yet  bore  all  with  patience  and  Christian  for-  , 
titude.    When  she  realiz'^d  the  near  approach  of  ^ 
death,  she  rejoiced,   desiring  her  family  not  to 
mourn  for  her,  and  imparted  to  them  much  excel-  ' 
lent  counsel  leaving  with  them  the  consoling  as- 
surance that  her  purified  spirit  has  entered  that  ( 
glorious  city,  of  which  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb 
is  thd  L'ght. 

As  a  mother  and  wife,  she  was  tender  and  affec- 
tionate, frequently  assuming  the  whole  care  of  a  large 
family,  that  her  companion  in  life  might  be  free  to 
pur.-sue  his  gospel  labors  of  love,  proving  to  him  a 
helpmeet  indeed. 

PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING  (MEN's.) 

In  addition  to  the  account  furnished  in  a 
former  number,  we  give  below  the  minute  of 
exercises : 

While  engaged  in  a  consideration  of  the 
business  pertaining  to  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
wc  have  been  introduced  into  sympathy  and 
concern  for  all  its  members,  that  as  a  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church,  we  may  be  found  in  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  our  religious  obligations 
While  it  is  a  duty  to  provide  for  the  comfort- 
able maintenance  of  our  families,  we  should 
ever  be  on  the  watch,  lest  the  cares  of  the 
world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  choke 
the  good  seed,  and  interfere  with  the  obliga- 
tions we  owe  to  the  Author  of  our  being. 

Our  religious  meetings  were  instituted,  that 
the  flame  of  devotion  might  be  kindled  and 
kept  alive  in  our  hearts.  The  framers  of  our 
Discipline,  following  the  example  of  the  He- 
brew lawgiver,  placed  first  the  query  era- 
bracing  our  duties  to  God. 

Believing  as  we  do,  that  it  is  only  as  our 
spirits  draw  near  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  that 
we  can  offer  acceptable  worship  to  Him,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  that  while  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  every-day  life,  we  should  be 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  our  responsibilities, 
and  feel  after  His  presence,  so  that  when  the 
meeting-day  comes  we  may  be  fervent  in 
spirit,  and  prepared  to  oflTer  acceptable  wor- 
ship ourselves,  and  be  instrumental  in  gather- 
ing others  into  the  same  exercise. 

Apart  from  its  effects  upon  us  as  individ- 
uals, the  maintenance  of  our  meetings  is  in- 
dispensable to  keep  us  together  as  a  religious 
organization. 


Many  of  these  are  small  and  isolated,  and 
the  attendance  of  them  may  involve  some 
sacrifice,  but  experience  has  proved  that  a 
blessing  has  attended  those  who  persevered, 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  the  many  cannot  deprive  the  faithful 
few  of  the  blessing. 

The  declaration  of  our  blessed  Master  still 
remains  in  its  full  force:  "Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

As  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  passing 
away,  a  tender  concern  prevailed,  tbat  the 
dear  children  who  are  coming  upon  the  stage 
of  action,  may  be  prepared  to  take  their  places 
in  the  militant  Church. 

Many  of  us  fail  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
our  children  a  love  of  that  which  we  are  en- 
joying, because  we  do  not  begin  early  enough 
to  train  them  in  the  way  they  should  go.  If 
we  make  them  our  confidants  and  compan- 
ions, we  will  bring  them  into  unison  with 
our  feelings,  and  when  grown,  they  will  be 
interested  in  that  which  we  are  concerned  to 
maintain. 

The  importance  of  a  literature  adapted  to 
their  wants  was  adverted  to;  but  we  are 
thankful  in  believing  that  an  increasing  care 
is  felt  for  the  guarded  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  Scriptures  of  Truth  are  an  invaluable 
record  of  the  past,  and  it  is  important  not 
only  that  our  children  should  be  educated  in 
the  sublime  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  but  in 
historical  Christianity,  or  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  which  our  own  Religious  Society 
will  be  regarded  in  the  future  as  an  import- 
ant part. 

There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit ;  and  there  is  a  gift  of  teaching  as  well 
as  of  preaching.  Those  engaged  in  imparting 
religious  instruction  to  the  children,  whether 
in  the  family  or  First-day  schools,  were  ear- 
nestly encouraged  to  seek  for  a  right  qualifi- 
cation from  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift.  . 

The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  much  of  the  crime  which  exists 
in  the  community,  and  too  much  care  cannot 
be  exercised,  to'guard  the  avenues  through 
which  this  and  other  excesses  may  enter.  The 
use  of  tobacco,  it  is  believed,  has  an  injurious 
tendency  upon  the  animal  economy,  and  by 
weakening  the  nervous  system  may  induce  a 
craving  for  stimulants  which  may  lead  to  in- 
temperance. 

It  is  only  through  watchfulness  unto  prayer 
that  we  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  propen- 
sities which  lead  to  the  indulgence  of  unlaw- 
ful things,  and  as  we  enter  into  this  spiritual 
labor,  deny  ourselves,  and  take  up  the  daily 
cross,  we  shall  find  the  reward  will  be  sure. 
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The  testiracny  to  moderation  in  the  use  of 
lawful  thing?,  and  against  extravagance  in 
every  form,  is  of  binding  obligation  upon  the 
followers  of  Christ.  "  Whether  therefore  ye 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God." 

The  i?ystera  of  a  paid  ministry  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance either  with  the  precepts  or  example 
of  Christ  or  His  Apostles,  and  the  religious 
liberty  we  now  enjoy  is  in  great  measure 
owing  to  the  faithtulness  of  our  predecessors. 

The  evils  of  war  and  oaths  were  impress- 
ively presented  fir  our  consideration,  and  if 
we  were  sufficiently  watchful,  we  might  find 
occasion  for  speaking  a  word  in  season  to 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  profane 
swearing,  and  thus  bring  them  to  reflection 
on  this  subject. 

In  dealing  with  offenders  in  or(ier  for  their 
help,  the  spirit  of  the  query  should  ever  be 
kept  in  view.  If  a  brother  be  overtaken  with 
a  fault,  and  it  should  come  to  our  knowledge, 
instead  of  mentioning  it  to  another,  we  should 
be  willing  to  bear  the  burden  ourselves  till 
the  time  arrives,  when  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  restoring  love,  we  can  ourselves 
labor  for  his  restoration. 

In  this  way  we  may  be  instrumental  in 
preventing  a  case  from  going  forward  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  through  the  overseers. 

God  is  continually  giving.  He  will  not 
withhold  from  you  or  me.  I  hold  up  my 
little  cup.  He  fills  it  full.  If  yours  is 
greater,  rejoice  in  that,  and  bring  it  faithful- 
ly to  the  same  urn.  He  who  fills  the  violet 
with  beauty  and  the  sun  with  light,  will  not 
fail  to  inspire  you  and  me.  Were  your  little 
cup  to  become  as  large  as  the  Pacific  Sea,  He 
still  would  fill  it. 


WORLD  WEARY. 

Society  is  full  of  people  who  know  that 
their  lives  are  frivolous  and  unsatisfying.  It 
chafes  them  to  feel  ihnt  they  are  the  victims 
of  the  great  world-show,  whirled  along  in  it 
whithersoever  it  listeth,  with  no  opportunity 
for  a  deeper  culture,  no  time  nor  vitality  left 
for  the  discipline  of  the  soul,  for  coming  into 
fellowship  with  the  great  minds  of  the  race, 
for  communing  with  what  is  noblest  and  best 
in  human  thought;  no  time  left  for  walking 
with  Christ  in  the  lowly  and  obscure  paths  of 
charity,  for  letting  their  spirits  lie  still  that 
they  may  be  put  in  tune,  purified,  calmed, 
and  rested  in  the  .nrms  of  God. 

Persons  thus  ensnared  by  their  earthly  and 
selfish  cares  may  well  look  back  and  sigh  for 
the  advantages  of  other  days.  They  know 
that  there  was  much  more  of  reality  and  no- 
ble truth  in  their  lives  then  than  now.  They 
were  nearer  to  Nature,  and  to  all  that  gives 


largeness  and  strength  of  soul.  Well 
may  they  envy  the  obscure  Christian,  ul- 
vexed  with  trifling  cares,  whose  conversation 
is  in  Heaven,  who  walks  daily  with  God,  and 
amid  those  truths  and  thoughts  which  are 
the  glorious  essence  of  things. 

How  often,  weary  and  empty  of  soul  in 
this  world-pageant,  men  and  women  would  be 
glad  to  flee  out  of  it,  as  Moses  fled  from 
Pharaoh's  court  to  Midian.  Better  to  keep 
the  sheep  of  Jethro,  if  he  might  thus  come 
unto  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  than  to  bask 
amid  royal  pleasures,  which  are  a  weariness 
and  pain.  Better  to  flee  into  the  wilderness, 
and  sit  under  a  juniper  tree,  fed  by  the  ravens 
and  drinking  of  the  brook,  than  be  oppressed 
with  gayeties  which  are  but  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit. 

It  was  not  to  Pharisee  and  Scribe,  amid  the 
pomp  and  life  they  so  proudly  led,  but  to  the 
shepherds  who  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared.  To 
them,  and  to  wise  men  in  the  East,  silently 
communing  with  the  stars,  was  it  first  made 
known  that  a  Saviour  had  been  born. 

Not  amid  the  hurry  of  Leban's  home,  but 
while  he  lay  alone  in  his  far  desert  journey, 
were  God's  eternal  counsels  revealed  to 
Jacob. 

There  must  be  more  of  simplicity  in  our 
modern  lives,  less  of  earthly  engrossment,  and 
more  of  high  spiritual  aspiration,  if  we  would 
save  ourselves  from  becoming  the  automa- 
tons of  the  hour. — J.  M.  Manning. 

PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING,  (WOMEN.) 
[extracts  from  the  minutes  ] 

The  Representatives  were  united  in  pro- 
posing the  re-appointment  of  Phebe  W. 
Foulke  for  Clerk,  and  Edith  W.  Atlee  for 
Assistant  Clerk,  which  was  united  with. 

The  Representatives  also  proposed  that 
Priscilla  T  Speakraan  should  assist  the 
Clerks  in  reading,  if  required.  The  Meeting 
united,  and  she  was  appointed  to  that  service. 

Third  Day — Morning — 14^^  ind. 

The  proposition  from  Fishing  Creek  Half- 
Year's  Meeting,  relative  to  an  addition  to  the 
Fourth  Query,  referred  by  the  minute  of  last 
year,  again  claimed  our  attention,  and  the 
Meeting  united  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
nntteetojoin  Men  Friends  in  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  report  to  a  future 
sitting  of  ihis  Meeting. 

Upon  the  subject  of  temperance,  one  of 
such  serious  moment  to  us  all,  living  testimo- 
ny has  been  offered,  and  we  have  been  earn- 
estly appealed  to,  to  consider  our  responsi- 
bility as  the  mothers,  the  sisters,  and  the 
daughters  of  those  who,  in  their  business  re- 
lations, are  surrounded  by  temptation.  We 
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should  so  give  heed  to  the  pointings  of  duty, 
small  though  these  may  seem,  whether  it  be 
to  give  the  word  of  counsel  or  of  warning, 
that  it  may  be  said  unto  ua:  "Thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things." 

The  spirit  of  the  apostolic  injunction  is 
surely  that  which  should  obtain  amongst  a 
people  making  a  profession  such  as  we  do, 
"  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God." 

The  reading  of  the  queries  and  their  an- 
swers from  our  various  Quarterly  Meetings 
brought  before  us  some  of  our  important  tes- 
timonies. 

The  report  which  it  has  been  necessary  for 
us  to  record,  that  our  Midwf=ek  Meetings  are 
not  well  attended,  is  a  source  of  regret.  It 
is  believed  that  great  loss  is  sustained  when 
we  yield  too  readily  to  what  seems  to  us  a 
sufficient  reason  for  remaining  at  home.  lu 
our  social  life  we  know  how  much  the  ming- 
ling with  thosfl  we  love  contributes  to  our 
pleasure  and  happiness.  So  also  we  bel'eve 
our  spiritual  life  would  be  strengthened  by 
frequent  gathering  together  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Divine  love.  And  though  when  thus 
assembled  there  may  be  no  word  spoken,  si- 
lence, like  the  heavenly  manna,  may  feed 
the  thoughts,  and  the  blessing  sought  for  be 
obtained. 

The  fulness  of  the  reports  in  regard  to  the 
love  and  unity  which  prevail  amongst  us, 
and  the  care  which  is  manifested  to  discour- 
age a  detracting  spirit,  have  truly  given 
cause  for  rejoicing  ;  and  if  the  whole  duty 
of  this  love  were  lived  up  to,  we  believe  it 
would  lead  us  to  the  regular  attendance  of 
ail  our  meetings.  These  seasons  of  spiritual 
communion  oft-times  are  occasions  where  the 
renewal  of  strength  is  experienced. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  queries  and  their  an- 
swers were  read  and  considered. 

Ever  since  the  command  went  forth  from 
the  great  Creative  Power,  "  Let  there  be 
light,"  mankind  everywhere  has  enjoyed  the 
blessed  privilege  of  being  brought  und?r  its 
influence.  That  light  which  the  Evangelist 
John  speaks  of  as  *'  the  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  is 
the  same  unto  which  the  eminent  Friend 
George  Fox  so  emphatically  called  the  peo- 
ple around  him  to  give  heed.  Its  sufficiency 
to  guide  unto  truth  and  away  from  error  has 
been  abundantly  proved.  And  the  sincere 
advocate  of  this  doctrine  of  the  "  Inner 
Light  "  to-day,  may  as  consistently  call  the 
people  away  from  superstition,  from  tradition, 
from  vain  and  empty  forms,  as  any  who  have 
been  called  to  such  service  in  the  past.  This 
great  doctrine,  while  it  is  regarded  as  a  prom- 


inent characteristic  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
needs  to  be  belter  understood.  Let  every 
intelligent  mind  examine  the  ground  of  this 
principle,  that  the  responsibility  which  it 
imposes  may  be  more  fully  recognized. 

The  various  exercises  on  the  subject  of 
true  moderation  have  been  impressive.  The 
extravagance  of  the  present  day  is  a 
'*  crying  evil,"  which  calls  upon  those  who 
profess  the  Christian  name  to  lend  their  in- 
fluence, both  by  example  and  precept,  to  ar- 
rest;  and  all  classes  have  been  encouraged 
to  a  faithful  observance  of  our  testimony  in 
regard  to  it. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
to  curtail  the  enjoyments  of  the  young  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  those  who  are 
older  and  whose  experience  justifies  the  feel- 
ing is,  that  these  should  have  that  fuller  joy 
which  results  from  having  done  the  duty 
which  is  required.  The  example  of  one 
young  woman  amons^  her  companions,  in  the 
practice  of  self-denial,  would  avail  more  than 
many  words,  however  fitly  spoken,  by  those 
who  often  feel  called  upon  to  give  the  cau- 
tionary or  reproving  word. 

The  Friends  appointed  to  examine  the 
Treasurer's  account  report  they  have  done  so 
and  found  it  correct,  showing  a  balance  due 
the  Meeting  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

In  view  of  the  balance  shown,  the  Meeting 
recommended  that  the  Committee  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  funds  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting  be  empowered  to  draw  therefrom,  at 
their  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
copies  of  "  Friends'  IntelUgmcer "  to  such 
members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  as  are  not 
of  ability  to  subscribe. 

The  remaining  queries  and  their  answers 
were  read  and  considered. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  observe  in  the  re- 
ports that  some  care  has  been  taken  to  give 
relief  to  the  needy  amongst  us,  and  also  to 
assist  them  in  such  business  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of.  Such  acts  of  kindness,  such  mani- 
festations of  love  to  man,  'may  be  ranked 
among  the  evidences  of  love  to  God. 

Whilst  we  have  been  thoughtful  of  those 
things  which  contribute  to  their  physical  well- 
being,  much  concern  and  exercise  have  pre- 
vailed on  account  of  the  spiritual  wants  of 
many  in  our  midst,  who,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, are  prevented  from  mingling 
with  those  who  are  privileged  to  meet  togeth- 
er for  religious  purposes,  and  sharing  with 
these  either  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
Master's  table,  or  the  loaf  which  may  be 
blessed  and  broken  for  the  multitude.  It  is 
believed  that  if  those  who  are  young  in  years 
and  w'ho  have  not  yet  felt  that  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  life  were  upon  them,  who 
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are  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  full  vigor 
of  life — if  these,  with  the  freshness  of  feel- 
ing which  is  wont  to  be  theirs,  would  seek 
out  and  visit  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  the 
aged  and  the  afflicted,  their  sura  of  happi- 
ness would  be  added  unto.  If  their  offering 
were  comparable  to  the  cup  of  cold  water 
only,  this  "  handed  in  the  name  of  a  disciple 
would  receive  a  disciple's  reward." 

From  the  reports,  it  is  shown  that  most  of 
the  important  testimonies  embraced  in  the 
sixth  query  are  maintained.  Though  bear- 
ing arms  and  military  service  are  not  found 
amongst  us,  a  caution  was  thrown  out  respect- 
ing the  training  or  drill  to  which  some  of  the 
children  of  Friends  who  attend  the  public 
schools  are  subjected.  This  exercise  may 
have  such  a  fascination  in  it  to  the  suscepti- 
ble mind  of  the  child  that  the  spirit  of  war 
may  be  kindled  and  fostered  there  before  we 
are  aware.  May  the  mothers  watch  over 
these  tender  plants  with  such  jealous  care 
that  their  infantile  hearts  may  not  be  cum- 
bered with  pernicious  weeds  that  will  ob- 
struct the  growth  of  the  good  seed  sown 
there. 

The  importance  of  our  testimony  respect- 
ing a  free  gospel  ministry  has  been  impress- 
ively revived,  and  much  affectionate  exhor- 
tation given  for  faithfulness  in  its  support 
upon  al  )  occasions  presented  to  us. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  schoels 
under  the  care  of  Friends  reported  here  is  a 
source  of  regret.  The  hope  has  been  feeling- 
ly expressed  that  Friends  would  not  yield  too 
readily  to  discouraging  circumstances  and 
abandon  their  schools,  if  there  were  but  few 
of  the  children  of  our  members  to  attend,  as 
others  might  be  found  who  would  be  benefit- 
ted by  receiving  an  education  under  our 
care. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  Committee 
having  charge  of  Indian  Affairs  was  read 
and  united  with,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
committee*  anotheryear  also  fully  united  with. 
The  civilization  of  the  Indians  is  a  work  of 
such  great  magnitude  as  seems  almost  to  de- 
fy attempt.  But  the  reports  from  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  different  Agents  all  show 
a  marked  improvement  in  their  condition, 
even  in  the  short  time  that  Friends  have  had 
them  under  care.  If  this  work,  so  well  be- 
gun, be  continued  with  the  same  good  results 
it  will  be  necessary  for  renewed  patience  and 
dedication  to  the  service,  on  the  part  of  those 
wha  have  left  comfortable  homes  in  the  East 
to  take  charge  of  this  dependent,  injured 
people.  These  need  not  only  our  sympathy, 
but  our  hearty  co-operation  and  support. 

Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Repre- 


*  To  which  the  name  of  Mary  Jeanes  was  added. 


sentative  Committees  have  been  read,  show- 
ing the  action  of  this  Committe  during  the 
recess  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

There  was  an  expression  of  regret  that 
Friends  should  not  have  embraced  the  op- 
portunity which  was  shown  by  the  minutes  to 
have  been  offered,  of  remonstrating  against 
the  practice  of  settling  difficulties,  national 
or  otherwise,  by  resorting  to  arras  rather  than 
by  arbitration. 

The  joint  representation  of  men  and  women 
Friends  on  this  committee  has  not  been 
brought  officially  before  us  at  this  time,  but 
the  exercise  of  some  of  our  members  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  elicited  an  expression  in 
favor  of  women  taking  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  committee.  Male  and  female 
being  one  in  Christ,  the  spiritual  equality  of 
men  and  women  being  fully  recognized  by 
our  Society  there  would  seem  to  be  a  pro- 
priety in  the  care  of  the  Church  devolving 
upon  the  whole  body. 

When  the  Second  Annual  Query  and  the 
answers  to  it  from  the  different  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  read,  showing,  as  the  sum- 
mary did,  so  great  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  schools  established  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  a  feeling  of  concern  and  interest 
was  awakened  on  account  of  the  loss  to  so- 
ciety of  such  opportunities  of  spreading  our 
principles  and  testi.nonies.  It  was  believed 
that  some  concerted  action  might  result  in 
good  ;  and  this  morning  a  proposition  was 
received  from  Men's  Meeting  which  seemed 
to  embody  the  desire  which  was  felt  and 
expressed  by  Women  Friends.  The  follow- 
ing minute  from  Men's  Meeting  was  received, 
and  to  unite  with  them  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  a  committee  was  appointed. 

{Minute.)  "In  connection  with  the  Second 
Annual  Query,  a  concern  was  expressed  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  was  again  revived  this 
morning,  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  schools  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends  can  be  educated  under  the 
care  of  the  Society.  The  interesting  subject 
claimed  the  earnest  attention  of  the  meeting, 
and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, who,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee 
from  Women's  Meeting  (should  they  appoint 
one,)  are  requested  to  advise  with  those  meet- 
ings where  no  such  schools  exist,  and  encour- 
age them  to  commence  one,  and  to  report  to 
our  next  Yearly  Meeting." 

The  Joint  Committee  appoined  at  a  former 
sitting  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  making  an  addition  to  the  Fourth  Query, 
reported  "  that  the  prevailing  sense  of  the 
committee  was  in  favor  of  making  the  addi- 
tion proposed,  whilst  some  Friends  were  not 
prepared  for  its  adoption." 
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The  time  for  the  adjournment  of  this  sit- 
ting having  arrived,  the  further  consideration 
of  this  subject  was  postponed  to  our  after- 
noon meeting. 

Epistles  to  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  New  York  and  Genesee  were  read  and 
approved. 

Sixth  day — Afternoon. 

The  Joint  Committee  appointed  this  morn- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  schools  produced 
the  following  report,  which  was  united  with 
by  the  meeting  : 

{Report)  "The  Joint  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  schools  referred  to  them, 
nearly  all  met,  and,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  minute  of  their  appoint- 
ment, were  united  in  making  application  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  permission  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  proper 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends,  with 
liberty  to  make  suggestions  as  they  may 
deem  proper.'" 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

William  M.  Levick, 

Clerk, 

The  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  upon  the  addition  to  the  Fourth 
Query,  left  from  the  morning  meeting,  again 
claimed  our  attention,  and  there  was  a  large 
expression  in  favor  of  the  proposed  addition, 
while  some  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  the 
change  at  this  time.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

True  it  is,  as  we  have  heard  stated,  that 
the  testimonies  in  regard  to  temrerance  and 
moderation  held  by  our  Society,  would  enti- 
tle it  to  the  appellation  of  a  temperance  so- 
ciety, and  if  all  our  members  had  adopted 
these  from  conviction,  restrictions  would 
seem  inconsistent.  But  there  are  many 
amongst  us  who  have  not  thus  received  them. 
Some  accept  them  as  time-honored  practices 
or  usages,  whilst  others  have  received  them 
as  a  birth-right  inheritance  merely.  Ever 
since  the  rise  of  the  Society,  Friends  have 
felt  it  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  a 
few  regulations  called  "  discipline,"  intended 
as  a  hedge  about  us.  This  discipline  from 
the  time  of  its  first  issue  has  been  subject  to 
such  alternation  or  additions  as  the  higher  ex- 
altation of  the  standard  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, upborne  by  this  people,  has  seemed 
to  justify.  Whenever  in  oar  past  history 
modifications  or  changes  have  been  made, 
they  have,  we  doubt  not,  been  made  under 
the  influence  and  by  direction  of  Best  Wis- 
dom. 

The  word  of  encouragement  has  been  ex- 
tended to  those  who  have  felt  disheartened  at 
the  non-adoption  of  the  above  proposition ; 
for,  if  the  cause  of  truth,  as  we  believe,  and 


the  best  interests  of  society  require  it,  the 
work  will  go  forward. 

Epistles  for  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Baltimore, 
were  read  and  approved  ;  and  with  those 
read  at  a  former  sitting,  were  directed  to  be 
signed  by  the  clerk  and  forwarded  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

Interesting  memorials  for  our  deceased 
friends,  Thomas  Clarkson  Taylor  and  Daniel 
Comly,  were  read  and  approved.  Let  the 
memory  of  the  bright  examples  of  these  dear 
Friends  stimulate  us  all  to  greater  dedication 
and  faithfulness. 

It  was  stated  to  us  that  there  would  be  an 
advantage,  in  the  Extracts  from  the  Minutes 
of  this  Meeting,  vvhich  may  be  regarded  suit- 
able for  publication,  being  bound  or  stitched 
with  those  of  Men's  Meeting.  The  proposi- 
tion was  united  with  ;  and  the  epistle  sent  us 
from  New  York  was  directed  to  be  printed 
with  them. 


A  CELEBRATED  Scotch  dlviue  says  :  "  The 
world  which  we  inhabit  must  have  an  origin  ; 
that  origin  must  have  consisted  in  a  cause; 
that  cause  must  have  been  intelligent  ;  that 
intelligence  must  have  been  eflicient ;  that 
efficiency  must  have  been  ultimate  ;  that  ul- 
timate power  must  have  been  supreme,  and 
that  which  always  was  and  is  supreme,  we 
know  by  the  name  of  God. 


LOVE  TO  GOD. 

The  resting  in  God,  as  a  Friend  ever  near, 
the  great  Author  of  life,  the  Source  of  truth 
and  goodness,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
spirituality.  While  we  are  content  with  a 
law  of  duty,  God  may  seem  far  away  from 
the  soul ;  his  Spirit  never  mingling  with  its 
deepest  life,  nor  heeding  its  aspiration  and  its 
conflict.  No  communion,  therefore,  is  sought 
with  him  ;  no  prayer  bursts  from  the  struggling 
heart ;  no  superhuman  strength  arises  from 
conscious  weakness  and  despair  of  self ;  no 
thanksgiving  is  murmured  for  hourly  bless- 
ings felt  within.  But  as  soon  as  we  know 
that  God  is  our  Father,  our  truest  life  is  per- 
petually renewed  in  communion  with  him. 
Prayer  ceases  to  be  a  form  ;  the  rapt  soul 
catches  the  tone  of  his  love,  and,  in  surrender- 
ing all  to  him,  finds  itself  unspeakably  blessed. 
Not  only  where  solemn  crowds  are  kneeling, 
or  where  the  silent  hour  is  passed  in  private 
devotion,  but  everywhere,  is  a  sanctuary  for 
prayer.  Every  pursuit  is  consecrated  by  it. 
No  words,  indeed,  are  used.  No  fellow-mor- 
tal knows  how  full  the  thoughts  are  of  God. 
Worship  is  offered  in  the  stillness  of  the  heart, 
while  the  hands  are  active,  and  the  brain 
tasks  its  powers.  Our  love  to  him  blends 
with  every  object  of  interest.    We  care  for 
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nothing  in  which  we  may  not  seek  his  sym- 
pathy and  approval.  The  innocent  pleasures 
of'ourtelves  or  others  are  delightful,  because 
they  show  his  gnodnese.  Sorrow  is  mixed 
with  sweetness,  for  it  brings  us  nearer  to  his 
sympathy  and  consolation.  The  trials  and 
disappointments  in  striving  after  perfection 
no  longer  mortify ;  for  they  cause  us  to  feel 
more  sincerely  our  need  of  him,  and,  in 
making  us  humble,  make  us  more  truly  his. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  faith  of  the  apostle 
Paul  ;  what  he  speaks  of  as  the  "  faith  of 
Christ," — a  resting,  as  a  child,  in  God  ;  hav- 
ing DO  will  ])ut  his.— Drummond. 

JUXE. 
BY  J.  K.  LOWELL. 

What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  Jane  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  oome  perfect  days  ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays  : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmnr,  or  see  it  glisten  ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  Ptir  of  might. 

An  iDstinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers  ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  eun  in  its  chalice. 
And  there 's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace  ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  dc  or  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives  ; 
Uis  mate  feels  the  epgs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  numb  breast  flutters  and  sings  ; 
He  sinps  to  the  wide  world  and  she  to  ber  nest, — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best  ? 

Now  in  the  high  tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  halh  ebbed  away 
Com<  s  flooding  back,  with  a  ripply  cheer. 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay  ; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  so  w  Us  it  ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'T  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green  ; 
We  ?it  in  the  warm  ehade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  op  and  the  b'ossoms  swell  ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cauuot  help  know- 
ing 

That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 
The  bi>f  ZH  romes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
Tl.'at  dandelions  aie  blossoming  near, 

That  ujaize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flow- 
ing. 

That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  lobin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by  ; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  new  s  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack  ; 

We  could  guetft  it  all  by  von  heifer  s  lowing, — 
Aud  haik  !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 
Wanned  by  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing  I 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Every  thing  is  happy  now, 

Every  thing  is  upward  striving; 


'T  is  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 

As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, — 

'T  is  the  natural  way  of  living  : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled  ? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  It-ave  no  wake  ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache  ; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth, 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 


**  In  looking  at  the  religious  life  of  the  Na- 
tion during  the  past  year,  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  Quakerism  seem  to  us  to  be  as  much 
needful  now  as  they  have  been  since  the  days 
when  its  Founder  began  to  call  men  from 
*  Forms  and  Shadows,'  to  the  life,  light  and 
power  of  Christ  in  their  own  hearts." 


TEMPERANCE. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ag^o,  I  sent  to  your 
columns  a  letter  on  "  The  Vintage  of  Switz- 
erland," in  which  I  ventured  some  implica- 
tions as  to  the  innocence  of  Swiss  wine  as  a 
beverage.  I  have  been  compelled,  by  subse- 
quent observation,  to  modify  my  opinions 
somewhat  upon  this  point.  When  I  came  to 
this  fair  country,  during  the  vintage  of  71,  I 
saw  only  the  romantic  side  of  the  wine  ques- 
tion ;  and  almost  everybody  told  me  that  the 
popular  drink  was  as  harmless  as  lem«made 
or  sweetened  water.  Now,  that  the  '*  light 
wines,"  as  they  aie  called,  are  preferable  be- 
yond measure  to  the  whisky,  gin  and  brandy 
of  Ajnerican  consumption,  I  have  no  doubt. 
And  yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Swies  men  (1  will  not  say  women) 
are  poisoned  with  alcohol. 

A  benevolent  society  in  Geneva  has  lately 
otfiered  a  prize  of  several  hundred  francs  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  **  Means  of  repressing 
drunkenn<ss  among  the  people."  This  fact 
tells  its  (uvn  story.  I  am  afraid,  however,  if 
some  philosopher  should  write  a  treatise  re- 
commending the  extirpation  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  vineyards,  and  the  planting  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, wheat  and  cabbages,  in  their  stead,  his 
essay  would  be  rejected  by  the  committee. 
Every  man  with  five  acres  to  plant  sees  more 
money  in  wine  than  he  does  in  cereals.  And 
so  we  have  a  drinkirg-shop  on  every  corner, 
and  the  land  is  cursed  with  the  baleful  effecta 
of  alcoholic  poison.  The  tables  of  longevity 
do  not  run  very  high  in  this  land  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  one  would  naturally  look  for  a 
wide  prevalence  of  popular  health.  To  my 
mind,  the  universal  tippling  and  guzzling 
habits  of  the  people  furnish  the  most  satisfac- 
tory cause.  Just  imagine  nine-tenths  of  the 
farms  in  Orange  or  Dutchess  Counties  turned 
into  apple-orchards,  and  hard  cider  to  become 
about  as  common  and  as  cheap  as  Croton 
water,  and  you  have  very  much  such  a  state 
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of  things  as  prevail  here.  Wise  agriculture 
and  practical  philanthropy  must  go  hand  in 
hand  in  this  brave  little  republic,  else  its 
boasted  political  freedom  will  be  offset  by  the 
moral  bondage  and  degradation  of  the  people. 
— J.  L.  C  in  the  Independent, 

TREES   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

"It  is  five  miles  to  the  grove  of  big  trees, 
though  there  are  trees  all  around  us,  which 
would  be  called  big  in  the  East.  We  climb  a 
hill — our  horses  all  the  way  plunging  their 
hoofs  into  granulated  granite — hardly  enough 
deomposed  to  be  classed  as  soil.  A  few 
minutes  ri3e  down  the  south-western  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  we  are  among  the  monarchs  of 
the  forest.  They  do  not  seem  to  be,  at  first 
sight,  very  much  larger  than  the  surrounding 
pines,  and  it  is  only  by  measurement  and  com- 
parison that  we  can  comprehend  their  magni- 
tude. The  great  elm  on  Boston  Common  is 
between  six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  but 
here  are  six  hundred  trees,  the  smallest  of 
which  is  twelve  fiset  in  diameter,  and  the 
largest  thirty-three  !  The  measurements  which 
liive  these  diameters  are  taken  one  yard  from 
the  ground.  Ten  feet  up  they  have  diminished 
about  one-third,  but  above  that  hold  their 
dimensions  to  a  great  height.  One  which  fell 
many  years  ago,  from  which  the  bark  has 
crumbled,  is  now  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  you  can  walk  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
along  that  portion  of  the  trunk  which  has  not 
yet  decayed.  One  board  from  this  tree  would 
be  sufHcient  to  board  up  the  side  of  a  meeting- 
house !  We  might  hew  from  this  single  tumk, 
the  hull  of  a  ship  of  greater  tonnage  than  the 
Santa  Maria,  in  which  Columbus  cros|ed  the 
ocean  !  one  larger  even  than  the  Mayflower  of 
the  pilgrims  !  Sit  down  and  look  at  the  mon- 
ster called  the  'Grizzly  Great.'  It  is  ninety 
feet  up  to  the  first  limb,  which  is  six  feet  and 
lour  inches  in  diameter  !  A  limb  one  hundred 
and  thirty  ieet  from  the  ground  has  been  bro- 
ken off  thirty  feet  from  the  body  of  the  tree, 
and  the  fallen  portion  lies  before  us  on  the 
ground,  eleven  feet  in  circumference,  or  near- 
ly four  feet  in  diameter  !  There  are  thir- 
teen in  our  party,  and  we  all  ride  into  the 
burned  cavity  of  one  tree  still  standing,  and 
sit  there  upon  our  horses,  with  room  for  six 
or  eight  more  !  We  ride  through  the  hollow 
trunk  of  another  fallen  tree  thirty  feet,  as  if 
it  were  a  section  of  the  Thames  tunnel,  or  of 
a  tubular  railway  bridge  !  Were  I  the  first 
to  give  such  statements,  your  readers  would 
have  reason  for  saying  that  I  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendent  of  Baron  Munchausen. 

"  It  is  wonderful,  but"  wonder  becomes 
amazement  when  we  look  upon  the  cones 
produced  by  these  trees,  and  find  them  to  be 
not  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and  the  seeds  a 
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mere  speck.  It  would  take  a  dozen  of  them 
to  weigh  down  an  apple  seed!  Yet  enfolded 
in  this  little  feathery  cell,  which  lies  in  my 
hand,  which  my  gentlest  breathing  will  send 
whirling  through  the  air,  is  another  forest 
monarch  as  mighty  as  these  around  me.  Drop 
it  in  the  soil,  press  it  beneath  my  feet,  and 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  hence  it 
too  shall  be  just  such  a  wonder  as  this,  within 
whose  trunk  we  might  make  our  home.  How 
wonderful  the  chemistry  of  sunlight,  and  air, 
and  rain,  which  from  a  tiny  germ  can  build 
such  a  structure  from  pulverized  rock  !  which 
can  set  its  millions  of  pumps  at  work,  forcing 
sap  to  the  topmost  twig  !  which  can  distribute 
it  into  the  formation  of  fibrous  bark,  solid 
wood,  and  resin  as  clear  as  crystal,  with  sweet 
and  fragrant  odors  !  There  are  mightier  ser- 
mons in  these  trees  than  ever  were  uttered 
by  human  lips.  A  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  they  were  just  thrusting  their 
spires  from  the  ground.  What  tides  of  human 
history  have  roiled  away  since  then  !  They 
do  not  set  us  to  thinking  of  what  man  has 
been  doing,  but  of  what  the  Almighty  has 
done.  These  are  the  survivors  of  an  almost 
extinct  flora— of  the  period  of  mastodons, 
megatheriums,  and  of  bullfrogs  weighing  a 
ton.  They  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  these  times,  and  more  in 
keeping  with  the  extinct  monsters  of  those 
primeval  years.  While  they  remain,  they 
will  be  the  wonder  of  the  world." — Boston 
Journal. 

Silence. — The  idea  you  have  once  spoken, 
if  it  even  were  an  idea,  is  no  longer  yours ;  it 
is  gone  from  you,  so  much  life  and  virtue  is 
gone,  and  the  vital  circulations  of  yourself 
and  your  destiny  and  activity  are  henceforth 
deprived  of  it..  If  you  could  not  get  it  spoken, 
if  you  could  still  constrain  it  into  silence,  so 
much  the  richer  are  you.  Better  keep  your 
idea  while  you  can ;  let  it  still  circulate  io 
your  blood,  and  there  fructify  ;  inarticulately 
inciting  you  to  good  activities ;  giving  to  your 
whole  spiritual  life  a  ruddier  health.  When 
the  time  does  come  for  speaking  it,  you  will 
speak  it  all  the  more  concisely,  the  more  ex- 
pressively, appropriately  ;  and  if  such  a  time 
should  never  come,  have  you  not  already 
acted  it,  and  uttered  it  as  no  words  can '? 
Think  of  this,  my  young  friend  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  truer,  nothing  more  forgotten  in  these 
shabby,  gold-laced  days. —  Carlyle. 

Every  one  who  can  aflford  it,  should  have 
a  few  hundred  books  on  his  own  shelves,  and 
every  such  library  ought  to  be  a  circulating 
library  with  good  care  and  quick  return  as 
the  inexorable  conditions  on  which  a  book  is 
lent  to  siujhod J. —  Christian  Register, 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHEB,ETC. 


FIFTH  MONTH. 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  ! 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day — ! 

Cloudy,  without  storms  ' 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted] 


1871. 


8  days. 

1  " 

6 


1872. 


8  days 
1  " 

15  " 


TKMPEBATURKS.RAIN,  DKATH3, 
ETC. 


31 


1871. 


31 


1872. 


Mean    temperature  of  5th 

mo.,  per  Penna,  Hospital.  66.02  deg.  ,68.63  deg. 
Highest  point  attainedduringj 

month  191.. 50  " 

Lowest  do.  do.  do.  48.00  " 
Rai.v  during  the  month,  do.j  3.38  in. 
Deaths  during  the  month,! 

being  for  4  current  weeksj 

for  each  year   977 


91.00  " 
44.00  " 
2.80  in. 


1413 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  5th 

month  for  the  ip&steighty -three  years...  62.76  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  (1802-1826)   71.00 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that| 
entire  period,  1848  '51.75 

SPRING  TEMPERATURES.  ] 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 

months  of  1871  ")7.G2 

Mean    do       do       do      1872  52.30 

Average  of  the  spring  temperatures  for 

the  past  83  years  51.02 

Highest  spring  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1871,   '57.62 

Lowest  spring  mean    occurring  during! 

that  entire  period,  1799-1843  i46.00 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1871.  1872. 

First  month   3  46  inch  1.26  inch 

Second  month   3.08    "  I.IS  " 

Third  month  5.81    "  3.38  " 

Fourth  month   1.82    "  2.50  " 

Fifth  month   3.38    "  2.80  " 

Totals  for  the  first  5  months 

of  each  year,  17.55  inch    11.12  inch 

The  above  exhibit  shows  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture for  the  month  under  review,  being  about  six 
ffegrees  ahove  the  average  for  the  past  ei'jhly- 
three  yfrs^  and  ovnr  two  and  one- half  degrees 
higher  than  last  year.  In  reference  to  the  8th,  9th 
and  10th  of  the  month,  it  is  believed  they  were 
unprecedented  for  so  early  in  the  season,  the  mer- 
cury having  reached  87,  90  and  91  degrees  respec- 
tively at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  while  our  own 
notes  recorded  for  the  10th,  varying  from  88  to  93, 
in  different  localities  !  Our  kind  informant  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  whose  records  commence 
with  1825,  has  referred  to  them,  and  finds  nothing 
to  equal  it  "during  the  early  part  of  Fifth  month 
as  we  had  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  the  month 
the  present  year." 


We  have  carefully  examined  "  Pierce's  Record  " 
(which  goes  back  to  1790)  and  even  1800,  when  the 
mean  temperature  reached  70  degrees  ;  1^02,  which 
he  then  styUd  as  "  pr(  verbially  the  Jiot  May,-^ 
71  degre.^8,  and  1S26,  when  the  last  named  extreme 
point  was  again  reached,  chronicles  no  such  three 
consecutive  days. 

The  month  just  closed  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  very  dry  month,  and  so  it  was  ;  but  listen  to 
Pierce  on  that  point  for  1826.  He  sajs:  "There 
wr.s  a  .sprinkle  of  rain  on  four  daj  s  and  the  whole 
which  fell  measured  only  a  quarter  of  an  ivrh  ! 
Vegetation  was  much  parched,  and  everything 
looked  in  a  dying  condition. 

In  contrast  with  the  above,  we  copy  from  our 
diary  of  Fifth  month  of  the  present  year  :  "  The 
proprietor  of  Watkin's  Glen,  New  York,  informed 
me  to  day  that  parts  of  the  Glen  are  still  impassa- 
ble for  the  ice,  being  in  some  places  -six J\et  thick. 

Our  ordinary  "  dippings  "  furnish  nothing  in  the 
way  of  the  current  weather  more  remarkable  than 
the  "  home  made  article  as  above  set  forth.  We 
forbear  lengthening  our  review  with  their  addition. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  3,  '72. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 


Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening  next,  6th  mo.  12th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 
Library-room,  Race  tStreet. 

J.  M.  Klljs,  C/erk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 


Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarter'y  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth  day  afternoon  next.  6th  mo  14tu, 
at  4  o'clock,  at  Race  Street.      Wm.  Evre,  Clerk. 


friends'   PDRLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Executive  Committee,  meeting  in  the  Monthly 
Meeticg  room.  Race  Street,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
6th  mo.  14th,  at  3  o'clock. 

Wm.  M.  Levk  k,  Chrk. 


ITEMS. 

What  it  costs  England  to  Hold  Im.ia. — In  rep- 
r^senting  the  military  budget  for  Iiinia,  Msjor- 
General  Normaud  said  that,  for  the  coniing  years, 
1871-'72,  the  estimated  military  expenditure  in  In- 
dia, is  £12,410.000,  and  the  receipts  .£^05,000; 
leaving  a  net  estimated  expenditure  of  .€11,605,- 
000 — a  smaller  expenditure  than  that  of  last  year, 
and,  therefore,  the  smallest  since  the  mutiny,  al- 
though a  new  charge  of  £iiO,000  is  iuserted  for  the 
cost  in  India  of  the  overland  transports.  The  ex- 
penditure in  England  is  estimated  at  .£3.574,000, 
and  the  receipts  £14,000,  mHking  a  total  net  mili- 
tary expenditure  in  India  and  England  of  £15, 165, - 
000,  being  £231,000  less  than  the  revised  estimate 
for  1870-'71.  The  force  maintained  during  1870 
and  '71  had  been— 6,545  British  oflicnrs,  60,425 
British  non  commissioned  officers  and  private  sol- 
diers, 122,122  native  soldiers,  14,187  Government 
horses,  with  424  field  guns,  and  the  estimated  force 
of  1871-'72  is  6,436  officers,  60,445  British  soldiers, 
121  981  native  soldiers,  13,253  Government  horses, 
with  394  field  guns,  excluding  16  mortars  of  heavy 
field  batteries.  The 'General  remarked  :  "  We  an- 
ticipate some  reduction  in  the  native  army,  though 
the  particulars  of  this  have  not  been  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  State." — Washington  Daily  Chron. 
icU, 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THOMAS   CLARKSON  TAYLOR. 

Read  in  and  adopted  by  Philadelphia  Yearh/  Meeting. 

When  a  good  man  dies,  one  who  has  been 
actively  useful  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-men,  who  has  thus  been  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  in 
this  has  done  His  bidding,  it  is  true,  indeed, 
that  his  memorial  is  in  the  hearts  ol  those 
who  knew  him.  • 

He  needs  no  other  record  than  his  work 
amongst  us  ;  no  more  eloquent  praise  than 
the  memory  he  leaves  behind  him.  Yet  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  survivors  yearn  for 
some  outward  expression — some  words  to  tell 
of  his  virtues  and  their  appreciation  of  them. 

Thomas  Clarkson  Taylor  has  passed  from 
earth,  yet  his  life  speaks  for  him,  replete  as 
it  was  with  that  which  gives  life  worth, — the 
love  of  right,  the  humble  acquiescence  in 
its  teachings,  and  the  energy  and  will  to 
do  it.  Not  for  him  who  spoke  so  freely  for 
others,  need  we  utter  a  word  ;  for  our  own 
grief  and  love,  hotv  many  ! 

It  is  fitting  that  we  bear  some  testimony  to 
his  worth  and  usefulness!,  as  an  example  and 
encouragement  to  others.  His  was  a  life  and 
a  character  from  which  can  be  drawn  in  an 
eminent  degree  lessons  of  peculiar  value  to 
the  young.  His  misfcion  was  mainly  to  youth 
— to  the  young  in  years,  whom  he  loved, 
counselled,  and  elevated  ;  and  to  the  young 
in  heart  everywhere,  with  whom  he  shared 


his  exuberant  life,  fraternizing,  toiling,  learn- 
ing, leading  ever,  till  that  life  went  out. 

He  was  born  on  the  24th  of  Sixth  month, 
1825,  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  of  which  place  his 
parents,  Jonathan  and  Lydia  B.  Taylor,  were 
natives,  though  his  ancestors  had  come  from 
Backs  Co.,  Pa. 

Losing  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
under  peculiarly  discouraging  circumstances, 
he  was  left,  the  second  of  . eight  children,  to 
assume  suddenly  the  responsibilities  and  care 
of  a  family. 

Putting  aside  every  temptation  to  selfish 
indulgence,  or  to  weak  repiaings  at  his  lot, 
he  nobly  met  the  duties  that  the  situation  im- 
posed, though  it  involved  the  sacrifice,  for 
the  time,  of  his  own  hopes  and  prospects. 

The  same  characteristics  that  marked  hi^ 
later  life,  shone  forth  in  boyhood  :  he  was 
humble  and  obedient,  yet  joyous,  spirited, 
and  energetic. 

So  ambitious  to  learn,  that  alone,  he  pur- 
sued and  mastered  a  course  of  higher  mathe- 
matics, during  a  year  in  which  he  actively 
labored  at  all  the  business  of  a  large  farm, 
ploughing,  and  working  problems  in  Euclid, 

His  own  improvement  was  never  gained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  domestic  or  filial  duties. 

To  his  widowed  mother  he  was  always  a 
strength  and  a  support,  and  to  the  younger 
children,  an  example  and  guide. 

He  has  often  been  heard  to  speak  of  the 
heartfelt  delight  he  experienced,  when  oa 
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Quarterly  Meeting  and  other  occasions,  emi- 
nent Friends  from  a  distance  would  visit  their 
quiet  home,  and  with  what  absoihiug  interest 
he  would  lidten  to  their  conversation,  drink- 
ing in  with  avidity  what  his  young  heart  and 
mind  so  much  craved. 

When  at  length  his  duty  to  his  mother  and 
family  permitted  him  to  leave  them,  he  went 
to  Alexandria  to  complete  his  education  in 
the  school  of  Benjamin  Ilallowell,  and  from 
this  beloved  and  honored  preceptor,  received 
not  only  such  influence  and  instruction  as  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  his 
character,  but  also  important  personal  bene- 
fits, which  he  gratefully  accepted,  and  which 
he  as  freely  and  generously  gave  again  to 
others,  when  in  his  turn  benevolent  assist- 
ance became  possible. 

At  the  instance  of  this  teacher,  he  removed, 
in  1852,  to  Wilmington  Delaware,  to  take 
charge  of  Friends'  school  in  that  place,  and 
by  his  energy  and  ability  he  soon  established 
a  large  and  flourishing  institution,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  usefulness  so  long  as  he 
lived. 

He  was  an  able  and  successful  teacher,  not 
more  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  ability, 
than  by  his  genuine  love  for  young  people, 
and  his  quick  perceptions  of,  and  ready  sym- 
pathy with,  their  needs. 

He  never  forgot  the  boy  in  himself,  and  he 
ha<l  a  boyish  gladness  that  was  contagious, 
which  knit  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  pupils. 
He  loved  learning,  and  infused  some  of  his 
thirst  for  it  into  others. 

He  worked  with  energy  and  inspired  those 
around  him  with  a  portion  of  his  own  zeal. 
Hundreds  of  young  people  have  gone  out 
from  his  school  room  into  the  world  loving 
him,  and  who  can  never  forget  his  unwearied 
teachings  of  goodness  and  purity,  his  earnest 
and  continual  testimonies  against  the  wrong 
use  in  every  shape  of  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
illustrated  as  they  were  so  fully  by  scientific 
truth. 

In  1854,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Sarah  R.  Mendenhall, 
of  Wilmington,  and  though  that  place  as  his 
home  was  the  scene  of  his  most  frequent  and 
active  labors,  yet  it  scarce  can  claim  all  of  a 
man,  whose  interests  and  teachings  extended 
go  wide  beyond  the  limits  of  home  and  sect. 

He  belonged  to  the  great  world  of  humani- 
ty, and  in  it  he  was  recognized  and  wel- 
comed. 

Wherever  work  was  to  be  done,  there  he 
brought  the  inspiration  of  his  zeal,  support- 
ing the  weak,  inciting  the  strong. 

For  the  Indian,  the  freedman,  the  working- 
man,  everywhere  he  labored.  Actively  in- 
terested in  temperance,  in  education,  in  the 
promotion  of  science,  and  the  spread  of  what 


I  he  believed  an  advanced  and  liberal  Chris- 
I  tianiry  ;  he  also  shared  largely  in  the  work 
of  First  day  schools.  To  this  cause  he  was 
particularly  useful. 

Though  his  time  was  closely  occuj)ied  as  a 
teacher  in  his  large  seminary,  he  yet  gave 
frequent  and  instructive  lectures  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  a  religious 
capacity  visited  many  localities,  where  be  was 
warmly  received,  and  where  he  always  en- 
deavored to  bring  the  influence  of  enlighten- 
ment and  liberality. 

Born  and  reared  a  member  of  Friends'  So- 
ciety, he  was  a  most  conscientious  advocate 
of  its  piinciples,  and  some  time  after  remov- 
ing to  Wilmington,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  speak  in  religious  meetings  ;  his  first  pub- 
lic communication  being  made  Ninth  mouth 
27th,  1857. 

His  ministry  was  acceptable,  and  receiving 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  meeting  in  Tenth 
month,  1868,  he  continued  to  grow  in  earnest- 
ness and  power,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
Tenth  month  25th,  1871. 

Many  will  remember  toward  the  close  of 
his  life,  his  powerful  and  searching  addresses, 
in  which  his  clear  and  practical  views  of  re- 
ligion, his  earnest  exhortations  to  activity 
and  faithfulness  in  the  right,  met  with  a  warm 
response  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

He  was  singularly  gifted  with  a  clearness 
of  spiritual  perception  ;  God  was  in  all  things 
to  him,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  and 
every  honest,  proper  act  was  his  service,  thus 
winning  the  youthful  heart  to  a  religion  satis- 
fying in  its  nature,  and  which  the  brightness 
of  his  example  rendered  lovely  and  attrac- 
tive. 

Some  of  his  most  impressive  utterances 
have  been  made  in  the  places  of  worship  of 
other  religious  societies,  both  in  his  own  town 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  he  received  respect- 
ful attention,  and  from  the  colored  peopl"- 
whom  he  often  addressed  in  their  meetings, 
he  won  respect  and  reverence. 

The  lessons  of  morality  and  practical  good- 
ness in  the  every-day  relations  of  life  which 
he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  others,  were 
enforced  by  his  own  example. 

He  was  self-sacrificing,  ready  to  bear  an- 
other's burden,  cheerful,  helpful,  generous 
and  forgiving. 

His  conscientious  improvement  of  all  his 
faculties  was  remarkable,  so  that  like  the 
faithful  servant  in  the  parable  he  was  ready 
to  return  ten  talents  for  the  five  intrusted  to 
his  charge. 

While  dwelling  with  love  on  the  virtues 
and  attainments  of  our  friend,  we  do  not  for- 
get that  a  portrait  without  shadows  is  never 
a  faithful  likeness. 

The  very  temperament  that  gave  such  vi- 
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talitj  and  force  to  his  character,  had  its  cor- 
responding trials  and  temptations.  Doubt- 
less his  conflicts  and  struggles  sometimes  end- 
ed in  defeat  as  well  as  victory,  but  instead  of 
dwelling  in  useless  discouragement  upon  past 
failures,  he  learned  from  "  the  things  he  suf- 
fered," and  gained  strength  to  press  forward 
in  the  path  of  duty,  so  that  his  sudden  death 
in  the  meridian  of  life  leaves  the  assurance 
that  "  his  work  was  done  in  the  day-time." 

He  has  publicly  spoken  of  his  feelings  when 
on  leaving  his  horne  for  the  first  time  to  come 
North,  he  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  lime  for  the  starting 
of  the  train.  He  wandered  out  among  the 
rocky  hijl-side3  to  pass  the  time  of  wauing, 
and  as  he  sat  thinking  of  the  new  life  open- 
ing before  him,  among  entire  strangers,  and 
feeling  deeply  his  loneliness,  his  thoughts 
went  up  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  he  then 
and  there  made  a 'covenant  with  his  God  that 
if  He  would  be  with  him  in  the  way  he  was 
going,  and  allow  him  to  find  a  home  and  a 
place  among  this  people,  he  would  serve  the 
Lord  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
dll  the  days  of  his  life.  All  through  the  after 
years  the  light  of  that  promise  reflected  in 
his  heart,  shone  through  his  life  and  actions. 

Still  actively  working  and  ever  planning 
new  enterprises  of  benevolence,  he  was  struck 
down  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  by  a  sud- 
den and  severe  illness  of  but  little  more  than 
one  day.  His  extreme  sutiering  and  unex- 
pected death  left  no  room  for  the  expression 
of  those  tender  feelings  and  peaceful  assur- 
ances, so  satisfying  to  the  hearts  of  survivors  : 
but  they  feel  no  fear  for  him,  whose  life  was 
the  best  evidence  that  he  had  not  Keen  un- 
mindful of  the  injunction — "  Theref)re  he  ye 
also  ready  :  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
not  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 

The  whole  community  experienced  a  pain- 
ful shock  at  the  sudden  removal  of  one  so 
useful  and  beloved,  and  the  high  estimaUon 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes,  was 
shown  by  the  great  concourse  of  true  mourn- 
era  assembled  at  liis  funeral  in  tlie  large 
meeting-house  on  West  Street,  where  many, 
including  ministers  of  other  societies,  gave 
feeling  tributes  to  his  life  and  character. 

Some  two  hundred  pupils  of  his  school, 
from  which  he  had  gone  out  so  short  a  time 
before,  stood  around  the  remains  of  their  be- 
loved teacher,  and  with  aching  hearts  sor- 
rowed for  a  father  and  a  friend.  May  his 
example  influence  others  to  follow  the  light  of 
Divine  teaching,  and  stimulate  their  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  Truth. 


There  is  a  noble  passage  in  the  preaching 
of  a  noble  Apostle,  which  says  that  God  is 
not  far  from  any  of  U8 ;  and  it  seems  to  me 


that  the  church  or  the  creed,  or  the  ritual,  or 
the  dogma  that  intervenes  with  a  screen, 
however  beauiiful  and  elaborate,  betv^een  me, 
panting  for  a  parent's  love  and  daily  famili- 
arity, and  the  parent  yearning  for  my  child- 
like affection,  h  a  barrier  to  be  swept  away, 
unless  it  will  of  itself  open  up  to  show  me 
more  clearly  the  vision  and  fruition  of  that 
divine  joy. 

 .—«•»—  — 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BRIEF  NOTES.     NO.  8. 

BY  E.   MICH  KX  Ell, 

The  Tonperaiice  Ladder^  No.  1. 

The  fijl lowing  condensed  history  of  the 
Temperance  ReformaUon  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  is  drawn,  in  part,  frcm  early  Eng- 
lish data,  but  chiefly  from  the  records  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  with  occasional 
illustrations  from  the  minutes  of  its  subordi- 
nate branches. 

Whether  viewed  in  its  religious,  moral, 
social,  or  political  aspect,  the  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  narcotic  stimulants  in  the 
form  of  alcoholic  drinks,  opium,  tobacco,  etc., 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  has  ever 
been  inflicted  on  poor  suflferiog  humanity. 

It  should  not  have  seemed  strange,  had  all 
those  who  have  professed  to  wear  the  badge  of 
true  discipleship  with  Christ — the  love  of 
the  brotherhood — borne  a  united  and  con- 
sistent tt^stiraony  against  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks.  Unhappily,  it  has  not  been  so. 
Drunkenness  has  indeed  been  as  a  foul  blot 
on  the  social  page,  and  quack  moralists  have 
devised  many  inefficient  remedies,  after  the 
Jiabit  ivas  confirmed,  to  stay  the  spreading 
leprosy.  Failing  to  do  ihiv^,  they  have  cut 
o&  the  0  fending  member,  but  seem  not  to  have 
inquired  into  nor  understood  the  cause  of  the 
maladi/,  nor  used  any  precaution  to  avoid  the 
contagion  which  it  diffused. 

Friends  claim  to  have  been  the  pioneers  in 
the  advocacy  of  temperance— the  first  to. 
hold  up  and  maintain  a  practical  testimony 
against  intemperance.  Ihis  may  be,  and  I 
believe  is  true,  and  I  would  not  detract  from 
their  merits  ;  but  if  I  mistake  not,  a  true  and 
impartial  history  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment is  yet  to  be  written. 

Pioneers  as  they  were,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they,  as  a  religious  body,  could  raise 
their  testimony  higher  than  has  been  indi- 
cated— Drunkenness.  They  continued  to  use 
intoxicating  drinks,  apparently^  without  rec- 
ognizing the  obvious  fact  that  it  was  the  use 
which  led  into  the  abuse;  the  drinking  vih'ich 
led  into  drunkenness.  They  seem  not  to 
have  learned  the  maxim,  "  Remove  the  cause 
and  the  effect  will  cease." 

Before  proceeding,  I  wish  the  reader  to 
understand  and  constantly  remember  that  the 
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Discipline  of  Friends  very  naturally  separates 
into  three  distinct  forms  : 

1.  Advice,  for  the  preservation  of  all  its 
members. 

2.  Admonition,  by  overseers,  or  other 
Friends,  to  the  erring. 

3.  Censure,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  gross 
trangressor. 

Hence,  these  several  grades  of  progress 
may  properly  constitute  so  many  steps,  or 
rounds,  in  the  construction  of  the  following 

TEMPKIIANCE  LADDER. 

A  ladder  has  many  rounds,  and  is  an  em- 
blem of  gradual  ascent. 

I  Round — Drunkenness.  Advisory. 

1668.  "  That  Friends  do  keep  in  their  tes- 
timony against  *  *  all  profane,  idle  tip- 
pling, and  taking  tobacco  in  coffee-houses  and 
ale-houses,  which  is  an  ill  savour." — George 
Fox. 

About  this  time  numerous  are  the  cases 
recorded  on  the  books,  of  drunkenness,  fraud, 
gambling  in  ale  houses,  beating  of  wives, 
&c."  Thus  we  read  of  an  appointment  to 
visit  "old  Patin,  the  smith,  about  his  getting 
drunk  and  beating  his  daughter.  He  used 
to  beat  his  wife  formerly." — London  Maga- 
zine, 230. 

*'  Paid  Gabriel  Erwood  for  wine,  for 
Friends  that  came  to  his  house  after  Meet- 
ing." Again, 

"  For  wine  for  Friends  that  declared  at 
this  meeting." 

Such  bills  appear  to  have  been  rendered 
quarterly,  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  shillings. 
— {See  London  Friends  Meeting.) 

1698.  "Agreed  by  this  meeting  that  Richard 
Almond  be  desired  and  empowered  to  pro- 
vide some  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  labor- 
ing Friends,  after  meetings,  &c."  At  a  later 
period  the  meeting  was  charged  for  "  twelve 
pints  of  wine  and  sixpenny  worth  of  Bis- 
cakes." 

'  In  extenuation  of  this  pernicious  practice, 
it  should  be  remembered  with  v;hat  energy 
and  earnestness  the  preachers  of  that  period 
labored,  and  that  their  meetings  often  held 
four  or  five  hours.  Yet  it' might  have  been 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  Biscakes 
alone,  or  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  could  not  have 
been  profitably  substituted  for  the  wine. 

1728.  "  A  good  substantial  meal  for  all 
Friends  present  was  furnished  whenever 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Wandworth. 
*  *  *  First  of  Fifth  mo.,  1728,— "Twenty 
men  and  twenty-one  women  dined  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown."    Bill  of  fare  : 

25  pounds  loio  of  beef,  at  3^  d.,       .       .  7.f.  Off. 

29^           veal,  at  4^i.,         .        .        .  11.?.  Od. 

6  pounds  14  ounces  bacon,  at  9d.      .       .  5«,  2d. 

Beans,  one  peck,          .       .        .       .  Os.  lOd. 

Puddings,   3s.  3d. 


Bread,    2s.  Sd. 

Chee.«e,*   O.t.  Sd. 

Dressinj,'  and  buiter,     ....  10a  Od. 

Bre!ikfa?t   2.*.  5t/. 

Beer,  8  {^fillons,      .....  8«.  Od. 

Wine  and  tobacco,     .....  4rf. 

.Servants,       ......  1.h.  lOd. 

Lli    4».  Od. 

Collected,  2  .id. 

Paid  by  .M  >ntl)'y  .Meerit.g,   .        .        £l    O.y.  9d. 
.Sent  in  gratis  by  John  Kerweidt,  6  cabbages,  6 
cauliflowers,  and  cucumbers  with  silad. 

In  an  extended  memoir  of  that  most  ex- 
cellent man,  />r.  Fothergill,  we  read  :  "  At 
his  meals  he  was  remarkably  temperate — in 
the  opinion  of  some,  rather  too  abstemious — 
eating  sparingly  but  with  a  good  relish,  and 
rarely  exceeding  tvio  glasse-'i  of  wine  at  dinner 
or  supper.  Yet  by  this  uniform  and  steady 
temperance,  he  preserved  his  mind  vigorous 
and  active  and  his  constitution  equal  to  all 
his  engagements." — {London  Magazine,  260.) 

The  worthy  Friends  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
going quotations  no  doubt  supposed  that  they 
were  strictly  abstemious  in  their  habits — cer- 
tainly so  compared  with  the  customs  of  that 
age.  But  when  they  ascended  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder,  and  testified  against  "  drunk- 
enness," they  did  not  perceive,  or  only  dimly 
saw,  where  it  would  ultimately  lead.  Let 
those  of  every  age  be  faithful  to  the  manifest 
requirements  which  it  brings,  and  all  will  be 
well. 

II  RouMD. — Sale  of  rum  to  Indians. — Ad- 
visory. 

Friends  who  emigrated  to  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  actuated  alike  by  sentiments  of 
justice  and  humanity  to  the  Indians,  and  a 
regard  to  their  own  comfort  and  personal 
safety,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  rise  one 
step  hij];her. 

1()79.  ''This  meeting  doth  unanimously 
agree  and  give  as  their  judgment,  that  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  honor  of  Truth  for 
any  that  make  profession  thereof,  to  sell  rum, 
or  other  h'trong  lupwrs,  to  the  Indians,  because 
they  use  them  not  to  moderation,  but  to  ex- 
cess, and  drunkenness." — {Yearly  Meeting.) 

1687  "The  practice  of  selling  rum,  or 
other  strong  drink,  to  the  Indians,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  or  exchanging  rum  or 
other  strong  liquors  for  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandize with  them,  considering  the  abuse 
they  make  of  it,  is  a  thing  contrary  to  the 
mind  of  the  Lord,  and  a  great  reflection  and 
dishonor  to  the  Truth,  so  far  as  any  profess- 
ing it  are  concerned  ;  and  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual preventing  this  evil  practice  as  afore- 
said, we  advise  that  this,  our  testimony,  be  en- 
tered in  every  Monthly  Meeting  book,  and  every 
Friend  belonging  to  said  meeting  to  subscribe 
the  same." — (  Yearly  Meeting.) 
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This  is  probably  the  first  temperance  pledge 
on  record.  The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Middle- 
ton  has  the  pledge  on  its  minutes,  signed  by 
forty-nine  members.  Other  meetings  are 
supposed  to  have  done  the  same. 

The  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  added  to  its 
minutes:  "  Thomas  Yardley  and  William 
Jauney  do  speak  with  W.  B,  and  caution 
him  thereof."  His  answer  is,  that  it  is  not 
against  the  law,  neither  does  he  know  that  it 
is  any  evil.  However,  if  Friends  desire  it, 
he  will  forbear."  "  That  Lyonel  Britain  do 
speak  to  W .  B.  again,  and  acquaint  him  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  Friends  that  he  would  be 
very  careful,  &c. — (Falls  Monthly  Meeting.) 
Yet,  sixteen  years  later,  the  same  meeting 
desires  the  same  "  W.  B.  to  supply  what  W. 
P.  stands  in  need  of,  it  being  some  molasses 
and  some  ruin." 

This  W.  P.  was  a  poor  man,  perhaps  sick 
also,  which  the  meeting  had  to  support.  But 
W.  B.  was  a  noted  minister  of  the  Falls 
Meeting,  which  was  long  held  in  his  house. 
He  was  a  merchant,  and  sometimes  chosen  to 
the  Assembly,  and  to  the  Provincial  Council. 
Strange  that  he  could  not  see  that  the  sale  of 
rum  to  the  Indians  was  an  evil. 

Ill  Round, — Sipping  and  tippling  of  drams. 
— Advisory. 

1706.  **  Advised  that  none  accustom  them- 
selves to  vain  and  idle  company,  sipping  and 
tippling  of  drams  and  strong  drinks  in  inns 
or  elsewhere.  For  though  such  as  use  that 
evil  practice,  may  not  so  far  be  suddenly  pre- 
vailed upon  as  to  be  drunk  in  the  greatest 
degree,  yet  they  often  inflame  themselves 
thereby,  so  as  to  become  like  ground,  fitted 
for  the  greatest  transgression." — (Yearly 
Meeting.) 

IV  ^ov^~D.— Selling  liquor  to  Indians,  &c. 
— Admonitory. 

Advice,  very  properly,  goes  before  censure. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  had  for  40  years  ad- 
vised, and  repeated  its  advice,  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

1719.  "Advised  that  such  be  dealt  with  as 
selly  barter^  or  exchange,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  Indians,  rum,  brandy,  or  other 
strong  liquors." — (  Yearly  Meeting) 

V  Round. — Excess  in  drinking. — Admoni- 
tory. 

1721.  "Inasmuch  as  peoples  being  hurt 
and  disguised  by  strong  drink  seems  to  be  a 
prevailing  evil,  therefore,  when  any  among 
us  are  overtaken  therewith,  they  should  be 
early  admonished,  and  dealt  with  as  disor- 
derly persons. — (  Yearly  Meeting.) 

VI  Round. — Moderate  drinking  danger- 
ous.— Advisory. 

1721.  "  It  becomes  the  concern  of  this  meet- 
ing to  advise  and  caution  ail  of  our  profes- 
sion carefully  to  watch  against  this  evil  when 


it  begins  to  prevail  upon  them  in  a  general 
manner,  or  more  particularly  at  occasional 
times  of  taking  it;  the  frequent  use  whereof, 
especially  drams,  being  a  dangerous  inlet ;  the 
repetition  and  increase  of  them  insensibly 
stealing  upon  the  unwary  by  wantonness  in 
the  young,  and  the  lalse  and  deceitful  heat  it 
seejns  to  supply  the  aged  with  ;  so  that  by  long 
habit,  when  the  true  warmth  of  nature  be- 
comes thereby  weakened  and  supplanted,  the 
stomach  seems  to  crave  these  strong  spirits, 
even  to  supply  what  they  have  destroyed." — 
(  Yearly  Meeting.) 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  completely 
this  minute  anticipates  some  of  the  boasted 
discoveries  of  more  modern  times.  It  recog- 
nizes all  the  essential  principles  of  the  tem- 
perance reformation,  but  they  were  not  then 
able  to  carry  them  out. 

VII  Round. —  Giving  liquors  at  vendues. 
— Admonitory. 

1726.  "It  having  been  observed  that  a 
pernicious  custom  has  prevailed  upon  the  peo- 
ple, of  giving  rum  and  other  strong  liquors, 
to  excite  such  as  bid  at  vendues,  and  provoke 
them  at  every  bidding  to  advance  the  price, 
which,  beside  the  injustice  of  the  artifice,  is 
very  scandalous,  and  leads  to  great  intemper- 
ance and  disorder;  therefore  it  is  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  this  meeting,  to  caution  Friends 
against  the  same;  and  if  any  under  our  pro- 
fession do  fall  into  this  evil  practice,  or  do, 
by  any  means,  encourage  the  same  (by  giving 
or  taking  drams  or  strong  liquor  at  vendues, 
or  other  noisy,  revelling  gatherings,)  they 
should  be  speedily  dealt  withal  as  disorderly 
persons." — (  Yearly  Meeting.) 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  preamble  to 
the  law  of  this  State,  prohibiting  the  practice, 
is  virtually  and  almost  verbally  a  copy  of 
the  foregoing  advice,  which  was  uttered  twen- 
ty-five years  before  its  enactment. 

VIII  Round.  —  Family  use  and  among  chil- 
dren.— Advisory. 

1735-6.  "  This  meeting  repeats  the  caution 
of  last  year  against  the  frequent  use  of  drams, 
or  other  strong  drink  in  families  and  else- 
where ;  and  particularly  to  be  cautious  of 
giving  them  to  children,  and  thereby  accustom 
them  to  the  habit  of  drinking  strong  liquors." 
— (Yearly  Meeting.) 

Very  proper,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  less  dan- 
gerous for  the  parent  to  pass  the  children  by. 
Children  are  often  close  observers  and  cor- 
rect reasoners.  If  the  article  is  good  for  the 
parents,  or  is  used  as  a  token  of  hospitality 
to  a  friend,  they  will  conclude  that  it  would 
be  good  for  them  also.  The  denial  only 
whets  the  appetite  and  increases  the  craving. 
It  is  also  felt  as  a  deception  and  falsehood 
practiced  upon  them.  If  parents  will  consider 
this,  they  will  soon  find  that  there  is  but  one 
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safe  and  consident  course  for  them  to  pursue 
— one  means  of  safety  for  tbeir  children — the 
example  of  total  abd'mcnce  from  all  that  intoxi- 
cates. 

1737.  "  We  fervently  pray  that  all  Friends  j 
may  be  careful  not  to  give  way  to  the  grati- 
fying au  inordinate  appetite  for  any  kind  of 
drams  or  other  spirituous  liquors. — (  Yearly 
Meeting. 

IX  Round. — Moderate  drinking. —  Admon- 
itory. 

1738.  "  It  is  recommended  to  the  several 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  to  caution 
Friends  that  they  be  exceeding  careful  against 
the  too  frequent  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  *  * 
and  to  direct  the  overseers  to  deal  with  such 
as  may  drink  to  excess.^* — ( Yearly  Meeting.) 

X  Round. —  Recommendation  for  license. — 
Advisory. 

1738.  "  The  great  number  of  public-houses 
being  considered,  it  is  recommended  that 
Friends  use  their  endeavors  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  persons  for  that  service ;  and  that 
Friends  be  careful  not  to  sign  petitions  to 
recommend  any  but  such  as  are  proper  per- 
sons, or  where  there  is  a  real  necessity.'^ — 
{Yearly  Meeting.) 

For  many  years  Quarterly  Meetings  had 
been  in  the  practice  of  inquiring  of  the  over- 
seers how  it  was  witli  the  Friends  under  their 
care.  Thus,  Concord  Quarterly  Meefing  in- 
quired, in  1711,  how  its  advices  had  been  ob- 
served "  against  keeping  vain  or  loose  com- 
pany in  fairs,  markets,  drinking-houses  or 
any  other  places.  Against  vain  and  frothy 
discourses,  drinking  to  excess,  and  against  a 
vain  custom  of  drinking  healths,  as  it  is 
callod,  and  against  drinking  one  to  another." 

Xr  Round — Query. 

1743.  **  This  meeting  directs  that  the  fol- 
lowing Query  be  read  in  the  several  Monthly 
and  Preparative  Meetings  at  least  once  in 
each  quarter  of  the  year: 

"  Do  Friends  keep  clear  of  excess  either  in 
drinking  drams  or  other  strong  drink?" — 
(  Yearly  Meetir>g.) 

I  shall  contii]ue  to  give  this  Query  as  it 
has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  progress  of  the  concern, 
of  which  its  successive  changes  are  a  good 
indpx. 

1749.  "The  overseers  are  desired  to  be 
timely  and  vigilant  in  dealing  with  such  as 
offend  against  this  branch  of  our  discipline." 
(  Yea  rly  Met  tug.) 

XII  Round. —  Giving  liquors  at  vendues. 
— Censure. 

1750.  "  Our  discipline  which  relates  to  the 
practice  of  giving  drams  or  other  strong  drink 
at  vendues  being  now  considered,  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  such  persons  who 
transgress  the  same  should  be  dealt  with  as 


disorderly  persoiis,  and  if  they  persist  in  jus- 
tifying their  conduct,  aud  refuse  to  give  .sa/i«- 
faction  for  the  same,  they  ought  to  be  testified 
aga inst.'* — (  Yearly  Me-  ting. ) 

XIII  Round. —  Qwry. 

1755.  Are  Friends  careful  to  avoid  the 
excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  the  un- 
necessary frequenting  c  f  taverns  and  places 
of  diversion  ;  aud  to  keep  to  true  moderation 
and  temperance,  on  the  account  of  births, 
marriages,  burials  and  all  other  occasions?*' 
(  Yearly  Meeting. ) 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Occupation. — What  a  glorious  thing  it  is 
for  the  human  i  eart!  Those  who  work  hard 
seldom  yield  to  fancied  or  real  sorrow.  When 
grief  sits  down,  folds  its  hands,  and  mourn- 
fully feeds  upon  its  own  tears,  weaving  the 
dim  shaiJows  that  a  little  exertion  might 
sweep  away  into  a  funeral  pall,  the  strong 
spirit  was  shorn  of  its  might,  and  sorrow  be- 
comes our  master.  When  troubles  flow  upon 
you  dark  and  heavy,  toil  not  with  the  waves, 
and  wrestle  not  with  the  torrent ;  rather  seek 
by  occupation  to  divert  the  dark  waters  that 
threaten  to  overwhelm  you  into  a  thousand 
channels,  which  the  duties  of  life  always  pre- 
sent. Before  you  dream  of  it,  those  waters 
wiil  fertilize  the  present  and  give  birth  to 
fresh  flowers,  that  will  become  pure  and  holy 
in  the  sunehine  which  penetrates  to  the  path 
of  duty  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  Grief, 
after  all,  is  but  a  selfish  feeling,  and  most 
selfish  is  the  man  who  yields  himself  to  the 
indulgence  of  any  passion  which  brings  no 
joy  to  his  fellow- men. 

THE  DIVINE  LOVE. 

It  hag  always  been  a  wonder  and  a  mystery, 
how  there  could  be  dealings  between  man  and 
his  Creator.  God  seems  put  a  very  long  way 
from  us,  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  is  unseen. 
When  we  call  him  Infinite,  that  word  seems 
to  denote  something  utterly  beyond  our  reach 
or  comprehension.  How  can  we  know  him  ? 
And  not  knowing  him,  how  can  we  have  any 
feeling  toward  him? 

In  the  simplest  words,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  the  Apostle  John  tells  us: 
"  We  love  him,  becau.^o  he  first  loved  us." 
We  are  to  believe  that  in  tlie  Divine  nature 
there  is  the  same  element  which  in  us  is  ex- 
ercised toward  our  friends.  We  are  to  under- 
stand that  in  God  it  exi.-ts  in  a  purity  and 
intensity  corresponding  to  his  superiority  to 
us,  yet  is,  in  its  essential  quality,  the  same 
emotion  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our- 
selves. 

Men  are  under  a  Divine  administration  as 
a  child  is  under  the  administration  of  the 
family.  The  child  comes  into  the  world  the 
most  feeble,  and  unconscious,  and  insignificant 
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of  living  things.  It  comes  to  parents  who  are 
infinitely  above  it  in  power  and  knowledge, 
and  the  capacity  to  enjoy  and  to  suffer.  Yet, 
from  the  very  first,  all  the  knowledge  and  all 
the  power  of  the  parents  become  servants  to 
the  child.  There  is  lavished  on  it  care  and 
tenderness  a  thousand  times  beyond  its  power 
to  comprehend.  Its  only  conscious  wants  are 
those  of  the  lowest  animal.  It  desires  but 
food  and  warmth.  But  how  much  more  is 
given  it !  Its  clothing  and  adornments  are 
lovingly  wrought  into  beauty  of  which  the 
child  ran  have  no  perception.  Kisses  and 
smiles  and  all  manner  of  endearments,  known 
only  to  mothers,  are  lavished  on  the  little  un- 
perceiving  thing.  All  the  workings  of  the 
household  are  planned  with  reference  to  its 
comfort.  The  father  toils  all  day  with  a  new 
motive  to  provide  for  his  child.  The  mother 
gives  her  strength  and  health,  if  need  be,  a 
glad  offering.  And  father's  and  mother's 
thoughts  already  reach  far  out  into  the  future. 
They  look  forward  to  the  manhood  or  woman- 
hood of  this  child,  and,  with  longing  and 
prayers  that  may  not  be  uttered,  seek  to  fore- 
cast for  it  a  joyful  and  victorious  life.  And 
down  deep  in  their  hearts,  beyond  the  power 
of  words  or  thought  to  give  expression,  what 
unutterable  love  and  yearning  go  out  to- 
ward the  babe,  who  lies  unconscious  of  it  all ! 

Yet  ere  long  the  atmosphere  of  brooding 
tenderness  kindles  an  answering  life.  The 
baby  comes  to  know  its  mother's  face.  It 
smiles  back  at  her.  Its  arras  reach  out  for 
her  embrace.  And  presently  the  words 
*'  papa !"  "  mamma  !"  come  from  its  lips  ;  and 
was  there  ever  such  music  as  those  feeble 
sounds  brin^  to  the  fond  ears  that  listen  to 
catch  them  !  Then  come  on  the  later  stages 
of  childhood.  Powers  of  thought  and  feeling 
awaken.  And  all  along,  the  thing  which  is 
most  real  and  sure  to  the  child  is  the  comfort 
and  refuge  waiting  for  it  in  the  mother's  arms, 
and  upon  the  father's  knee.  In  its  childish 
fashion  it  pays  them  back  their  love.  Yet  how 
little  can  it  measure  wiiat  is  in  their  hearts! 
How  small  a  part  it  sees  of  the  provident  care 
that  is  exercised  over  all  its  wants  of  body 
and  mind.  Fatherhood  and  motherhood 
mean  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  child 
can  ever  know. 

Now,  in  just  this  way  men  are  under  the 
fatherhood  and  motherhood  of  God.  They 
come  into  a  world  which  has  been  preparing 
for  them  through  ages.  Their  wants  are  sup- 
plied through  wonderful  agencies  of  nature, 
the  instruments  of  wisdom  beyond  man's  find- 
ing out.  Around  them  lies  a  world  of  beauty 
that  their  senses  can  at  best  only  begin  to  take 
in.  All  the  experiences  which  come  to  them 
are  b}'  Divine  arrangement  intended  to  lift 
them  up  toward  manhood.    All  sweet  human 


affections,  the  love  of  father,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  child,  and  friend,  are  expressions  of 
God's  love,  which  inspires  them  all,  and  a 
thousand  fold  transcends  them.  So  we  are 
encompassed  and  set  round  on  every  side  with 
his  mercies  and  tenderness.  Our  natures  can 
no  more  fully  interpret  and  measure  them, 
than  the  baby  can  measure  the  father's  and 
mother's  love  for  it.  Our  noblest  moods,  our 
highest  conceptions,  fall  far  below  the  ineffa- 
ble reality.  We  are  to  open  ourselves  to  these 
things.  We  are  to  take  the  thought  of  God 
into  our  lives,  and  let  it  grow  there.  As  when 
the  sun  draws  daily  northward,  the  spring 
comes  into  the  barren  earth,  and  buds  begin 
to  swell,  and  a  faint  green  clothes  the  trees  ; 
and  so,  slowly,  with  storms  and  set-backs,  yet 
steadily  advancing,  all  the  glorious  beauty  of 
summer  comes  in,  with  song  of  bird  and  wealth 
of  blossom  and  fruit ; — so  in  our  lives  should 
the  iushining  love  of  God  quicken  into  life  a 
responsive  love,  ever  growing,  and  revealing 
itself  in  all  purity,  and  sweetness,  and  nobility 
of  living.  But  grow  as  far  as  we  may,  we 
shall  never  in  this  life,  not  even  in  our  bright- 
est moments,  receive  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
that  full  disclosure  which  God  will  hereafter 
make  of  himself. 

We  are  like  the  baby  that  lies  sleeping  in 
its  cradle  beneath  its  mother's  eye.  As  she 
guards  its  slumbers,  her  face  lights  up  with  a 
smile  that,  much  as  it  tells,  hardly  begins  to 
express  the  affection  that  yearns  within  her 
heart.  The  child  wakes,  and  its  eyes  catch 
its  mother's  face  beaming  above  it,  and  it 
smiles  back  and  stretches  its  hands  toward 
her.  So,  at  times,  we  wake  to  a  sense  of  God, 
whose  love  broods  over  us.  But  our  fullest 
sense  of  him  tells  no  larger  part  of  the  feeling 
in  him  toward  us,  than  the  smiling  baby 
knows  of  its  mother's  heart. 

The  fuller  revelation  shall  one  day  be  given. 
"  Now,"  says  Paul,  "  I  know  in  part,  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known."  That 
is  the  knowledge  that  waits  to  break  upon  us. 
And  the  coming  to  that  is  what  we  call  death. 
—  Christian  Union. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


What  good  is  to  be  done,  if  we  are,  in  all 
we  say,  to  be  thinking  what  this  or  that  per- 
son will  say  of  us  ?  The  very  thing  we  want 
is  candor :  candor,  not  opinions  only.  To 
learn  in  fact,  to  listen  to  each  other  without 
affecting  to  be  shocked.  For  who  has  a 
right  to  be  shocked  at  the  sincere  thoughts  of 
another  man  ?   If  they  are  not  wise  thoughts. 
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it  is  better  they  should  be  stated,  thau  hid- 
den ;  for  wise  and  true  ideas  will  <,^ain  by  the 
contrast,  and  the  concession  of  liberty — nay, 
more,  the  encouragement  of  perfect  frank- 
ness will  make  us  all  more  honest  men.  Men 
like  frankness.  Carlyle  said,  long  ago,  "  we 
have  got  into  a  miserable  puddle  of  dishon- 
esty in  religious  matters,  and  cant  has  been 
supreme  from  zenith  to  nadir."  *  *  *  * 
In  regard  to  controversy  on  subjects  out  of 
the  reach  of  settlement,  I  think  when  we 
have  learned  how  imperfect  all  our  knowl- 
edge is,  and  indeed  that  it  is  only  relative  to 
us  and  not  absolute,  we  shall  hesitate  before 
we  talk  of  refuting  each  other.  That  which 
we  cannot  know  for  certain,  we  may  assume 
that  God  did  not  intend  us  to  know,  and  has 
been  content  to  allow  his  Truth  to  rest  on 
its  own  inherent  power  to  make  itself 
felt,  and  not  on  considerations  having  no 
bearing  on  its  value.  For  if  He  were  to  tell 
us  something  which  was  true,  but  which  we 
had  no  capacity  for  perceiving,  it  would  not 
for  the  reason  that  He  had  said  so  be  true  to 
us — it  would  be  but  a  word  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  What  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
us  is  Christ's  life,  and  the  true  things  he 
taught  the  world.  He  came  to  tell  men  that 
they  were  themselves  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  Eternal  Father 
dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.  We 
lose  his  Gospel  when  we  set  about  puzzling 
ourselves  with  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered,  and  must  forever  remain  open. 
When  we  have  gained  the  position  Jesus 
Christ  pointed  out  to  us,  we  shall  learn  that 
the  same  door  of  revelation  is  open  to  us 
which  was  opened  to  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles of  old.  They  had  no  Bible,  but  they 
made  that  which  has  come  down  to  us  ;  and 
will  not  our  experience  profit  those  who  fol- 
low us? 


I  sympathized  with  thee,  my  dear  friend, 
in  thy  feeling  of  exclusion  from  the  meeting 
held  over  the  way.  Those  who  remember  the 
good  old  days  when  all  gathered  for  spiritual 
refreshment  under  one  roof,  must  feel  much 
when  such  occasions  remind  you  so  forcibly 
that  we  can  no  longer  meet  together.  Though 
our  dress  is  similar,  and  most  of  the  testimo- 
nies are  held  by  us  and  them  in  common,  we 
are  as  decidedly  two  separate  sects  as  if  our 
names  were  more  dissimilar.  Yes,  dear.  I 
can  respond  to  the  concern  expressed  by  thee 
that  *'  we  may  watch  even  always."  It  is 
often  my  desire  to  be  found  abiding  in  this 
state  of  watchfulness  and  humility,  but  how 
easy  I  find  it  to  yield  to  temptation,  and  say 
and  do  what  I  afterwards  am  brought  into 
judgment  for.  O  what  a  great  thing  it  is  to 
be  80  on  the  watch,  that  we  are  enabled  to 


perform  the  little  hourly  duty,  as  well  as 
those  which  impress  us  more  especially.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Master's  table  is  open 
for  all  who  seek  and  need  nourishment. 
Sometimes  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the 
provision  which  is  ever  furnished  by  a  wise 
Father,  but  when  life  grows  dark,  and  the 
heart  mourns  the  withdrawal  of  earthly 
blessings  then  we  often  have  meat  to  eat 
which  is  beyond  our  conception.  Let  us, 
then,  my  dear  friend,  encourage  each  other 
to  believe  that  through  all  our  weaknesses 
and  needs,  the  love  of  the  Father  will  abound 
for  our  strength  and  deliverance. 

Your  annual  gathering  has  come  and  gone 
and  doubtless  many  have  been  refreshed  and 
strengthened  by  the  bread  that  was  broken 
and  distributed  on  that  occasion.  May  these 
prize  the  privilege  and  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  land 
who  would  be  glad  of  even  the  crumbs  which 
fell  from  the  table  and  which  have  been  swept 
out  as  of  no  account.  I  should  have  very  much 
enjoyed  mingling  with  my  friends  on  this  oc- 
casion, for  it  seems  a  very  long  time  since  I 
have  had  such  a  privilege,  but  my  sphere  of 
duty  just  now  appears  to  be  in  a  different 
part  of  the  vineyard,  and  if  I  receive  my 
penny,  what  more  can  I  ask. 

"PRTlEyDS^  INTE^^^    N C E R 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  15,  1872. 


Philadelphia  and  its  Environs.— From 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  we  have  received 
"  Philadelphia  and  its  Environs"  a  finely  il- 
lustrated little  work  descriptive  of  the  vari- 
ous places  of  interest  in  and  around  our  city. 
It  gives  explicit  directions  how  to  reach  all 
the  points  of  historic  importance,  or  archi- 
tectural and  scientific  interest  around  us. 

Overwork. — We  look  with  deep  regret 
upon  the  many  cases  of  disease  and  of  un- 
timely death  around  us  which  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  undue  exertions  in  business,  or  in 
study.  Business  of  some  kind  is  healthful 
to  the  body  and  to  the  mind.  Without  stea- 
dy, useful  men  Lai  occupation,  we  believe  the 
human  mind  cannot  be  fully  developed,  and 
without  the  needful  stimulus  of  work  the 
physical  system  becomes  enfeebled.  That 
which  has  been  termed  "the  primal  curse'* 
is  a  leal  blessing,  if  cheerfully  accepted 
without  haste  or  feverish  excitement.  No 
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day  spent  in  useful  work  should  fail  to  bring 

the  reward  of  a  satisfied  conscience. 

"  Something  accomplished,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

And  such  repose  as  the  idle  voluptuary 
can  never  know. 

But  what  is  the  consequence  of  a  day  spent 
in  feverish  striving  after  the  unattainable, 
and  in  battling  with  the  inevitable.  The 
overtaxed  brain  throbs,  the  physical  strength 
is  exhausted,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  practice  that  sweet  Chris- 
tian patience  which  elevates  and  ennobles  hu- 
man life. 

Will  not  our  energetic,  restless  workers 
take  warning  from  the  sad  experience  so 
plentiful  around  us,  and  moderate  the  zeal 
which  is  unduly  wasting  their  strength,  and 
inevitably  shortening  their  valuabla  lives? 
A  calm,  trustful  spirit  ought  to  be  cultivated. 
This  was  a  characteristic  trait  of  those  grand 
shepherd  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  race  over 
whose  remarkable  longevity  we  have  often 
pondered.  A.braham  received  angel  visitants 
when  waiting  in  quiet  peace  at  the  door  of 
his  tent  at  eventide. 

The  Ledger  of  this  city  says  :  "  Yet  no  one 
who  looks  about  him  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
tendency  of  the  age  is  to  unnatural  excite- 
ment, rather  than  to  quiet  progress.  Fhysi- 
cians  hold  that  diseases  run  in  cycles,  and 
that  the  character  of  ths  prevailing  ailments 
and  causes  of  death  is  determined  by  the 
general  habits  and  circumstances  of  society. 

In  times  of  great  calamity,  as  for  instance, 
war,  or  anarchy,  the  most  superficial  observer 
can  perceive  this  fact.  But  when  there 
seems  no  special  cause  for  abnormal  or  un- 
usual diseases  and  deaths,  we  accept  what 
happens,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  natural  and 
necessary.  Functional  derangements,  and 
"what  should  be  regarded  as  exceptional  visi- 
tations, are  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  life,  and  health,  and  dis- 
ease. Laymen,  however,  should  be  careful 
of  dogmatizing  on  a  subject  which  is  peculi- 
arly the  province  of  the  medical  faculty. 
But  the  supposition  may  be  hazarded  that 
sudden  deaths,  cases  of  paralysis,  and  that 
incurable  malady  which  may.  be  termed 
"  breaking  down,"  are  remarkably  frequent 
at  the  present  time.  All  these  cases  are 
probably  due  to  the  feverish  exciteraent 
which  is  so  apt  to  affect  most  men  in  com- 
munities where  the  reigning  desire  is  haste  to 
get  rich.  A  man  may  live  a  long  life  with 
what  is  called  "  heart  disease,"  or  even  with 


the  incipient  germs  of  "  consumption "  in 
his  system.  Both  these,  and  many  other  af- 
fections, predispose  the  person  who  has  them 
to  quiet  and  gentle  habits.  Nature  is  a  good 
monitor,  and  when  her  admonitions  are 
heeded,  life,  even  with  weak  frames,  may  last 
to  the  end  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  The 
slowly  acting  cause  of  death  remains  unsus- 
pected till  that  death  occurs  at  the  natural 
period,  at  the  end  of  man's  appointed  time. 

Put  a  person  physically  weak,  under  un- 
natural pressure,  and  the  delicate  mechanism, 
overworked,  suddenly  gives  way.  He  has 
entered  upon  a  course  to  which  his  powers 
were  not  equal ;  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quence is  early  death.  In  other  cases,  where 
there  is  an  unsuspected  lack  of  vital  stamina, 
the  overtasked  powers  give  way  in  dementia 
or  paralysis.  Or,  when  no  functional  dis- 
turbance or  deficiency  exists,  the  whole  man 
goes  down  at  once.  There  is  only  one  phrase 
which  describes  the  case.  He  is  worn  out— 
thoroughly  and  completely,  and,  it  would 
seem,  in  all  the  powers  of  his  body  at  once. 
He  has  lived  out  his  three  score  years  and  ten 
in  half  the  appointed  time,  and  exhausted 
his  vital  energies." 

MARRIED. 

BAYNES— BURROUGH.— Iq  Baliimore,  on  the 
16th  of  5th  mo.,  1872,  with  the  approbation  of  Bal- 
timore Month!}'  Meeting,  George  B.  Baynes  and 
Marj,  daughter  of  Jacob  Bnrrough,  all  of  Baltimore^ 

From  Old  and  New. 
THE  BRAHMO  SOMAJ. 

BY  GEOUGE   L,  CHANEY. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  an  old  sea-board 
town  of  Massachusetts,  formerly  noted  for  its 
trade  with  the  East  Indies,  is  a  museum  of 
curiosities,  brought  together  from  every  land» 
and  displayed  in  a  spacious  hall.  Strangers 
from  afar  have  felt  repaid  for  visiting  it  by 
the  variety  and  suggestiveness  of  its  collec- 
tion. Only  the  retrospect  of  maturer  years 
can  estimate  the  influence  of  such  a  hall  of 
wonders  upon  a  growing  youth.  At  this  date, 
one  who  enjoyed  its  treasures  can  realize  in 
part  their  value.  The  boy  who  lived  in  it& 
neighborhood  was  at  home  all  the  world  over. 
For  could  he  not  on  exhibition  days  have  a 
ticket  for  the  asking,  enter  the  chamber  of  all 
nations,  travel  around  both  capes,  and  come 
safely  home  again  in  one  afternoon  '? 

To  walk  around  this  room  was  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  describe  all  the  sights  on  the  way.  But 
the  voyage  began  and  ended  with  a  group  of 
figures,  which,  once  seen,  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  immense  glass  cases,  dressed  in  the  cool 
linen  and  silk  of  the  tropics,  with  bronzed 
cheeks  and  shining  black  hair,  and  small, 
piercing  black  eyes,  images  of  Calcutta  mer^ 
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chauts,  of  life  size,  aud  their  attendants,  met 
the  boyish  visitor's  wondering  gaze. 

Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  these 
placid  figures  traded  with  liis  young  imagina- 
tion, and  gave  him  visions  of  the  far  East  in 
return  for  child-like  curiosity.  And  to-day, 
as  be  attempts  to  picture  Rararaohun  Roy 
and  Chunder  Sen,  the  founder  and  the  re- 
storer of  the  Brahmo  faith  in  India,  his  mind 
goes  back  to  the  old  Salem  museum,  anfl  re- 
news its  commerce  with  the  life-like  images 
clad  in  silk  aud  linen. 

"But  who  are  Raramohun  Roy  and  (Jhun- 
der  Sen  ?  and  wha'  is  the  Brahmo  faith?  ' 
you  may  ask.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  answer  these  questions. 

Rammohun  Roy  was  born  at  B ordouan,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  in  1780.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  Brahmin.  He  early  conceived  a 
horror  of  the  idolatries  practiced  by  the  Hin- 
doos, and  wrote  a  book  "  Against  the  Idolatry 
of  all  Religions,"  which  gave  great  offence, 
and  made  liira  many  enemies.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Sanscrit  enabled  him  to  study  the 
Hindoo  Scriptures  ;  and  he  became  convinced 
that  the  original  records  taught  a  system  of 
pure  theism,  which  maintained  the  existence 
of  one  sole  God,  infinite  and  eternal,  whose 
acceptable  worship  was  with  the  mind,  and 
who  demanded  virtue  of  his  worshippers.  He 
translated  portions  of  these  sacred  books,  and 
strove  to  convert  the  people  to  his  pure  and 
exalted  views.  In  due  time  his  studies  brought 
him  to  the  Bible;  and  his  careful  reading  of 
it  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  doc 
trines  of  Christ  were  more  conducive  to  moral 
principles,  and  better  adapted  to  the  use  of 
rational  beings,  than  any  other  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge."  His  clear  mind  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  being  in 
reality  polytheistic.  In  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  he  read 
the  Jewish  and  Chri-stian  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages.  This  thorough  reading 
of  the  Bible  conviiK^ed  him  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  not  taught  there;  and  he 
therefore  accepted  the  Christian  religion  as 
true  and  divine.  Having  come  to  this  con- 
viction, he  endeavored  to  convince  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  pre- 
pared a  book  called  "The  Precepts  of  Jesus: 
the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happine.?s."  This 
was  a  compilation  of  the  moral  teachings  of 
Jesus  contained  in  the  four  gospels;  i.e.,  it 
was  the  teuching  ot  Jesus  separated  from  the 
other  matter  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  frankly  says,  in  his  introduction  to  this 
work,  th:U  he  omits  "the  historical  and  other 
passages,  because  they  are  liable  to  doubts 
and  disputes  of  freethinkers  and  antichris- 
t'ans;  especially  miraculous  relations,  which 
are  much  less  wonderful  than  the  fabricated 


tales  handed  down  to  the  natives  of  Asia,  and 
therefore  would  be  likely  to  carry  very  little 
weight  with  them." 

Of  course,  this  free  use  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment drew  down  upon  Rammohun  Roy  the 
condemnation  of  the  Christian  teachers  in 
India ;  for  the  things  omitted  were  the  basis 
of  their  systems. 

Confine  the  sects  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  and 
little  room  would  be  Isft  for  the  building  up 
of  sectarian  Christianity.  The  attacks  of  his 
(yhristian  opponents  were  deliberately  and 
most  ably  answered  by  this  Hindoo  student  of 
the  Bible.  But  in  vain.  "He  that  liearetli 
my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it 
is  that  loveth  rae,"  was  the  Hindoo  disciple's 
justification  for  giving  his  people  only  the 
commandments  of  Jesus.  But  the  churches 
had  substituted  for  the  Master's  word,  "  He 
that  heareth  my  doctrines  and  believeth  them, 
he  it  is  that  is  Christian  ;"  and  they  rejected 
the  simple  follower  of  Jesus. 

Rammohun  Roy  died  in  England  in  1833, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  a  political  mission. 
He  was  essentially  a  Unitarian  Christian,  the 
truths  of  \vhich  body  he  believed  were  consist- 
ent with  the  primitive  form  of  Brahminism. 

Such  was  Rammohun  Roy,  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj. 

And  who  is  Chunder  Sen? 

Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  is  a  Hindoo  of 
good  family,  belonging  to  the  physician  caste 
in  India.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and 
placed  by  his  uncle  in  an  English  school.  He 
afterwards  graduated  at  the  college  at  Cal- 
cutta. This  education  gave  him  a  thorough 
knowledge  ot  English  literature  ;  and  this  it 
was  which  broke  the  bonds  of  idolatry,  and 
emancipate(i  him  from  the  religion  of  his 
family.  He  then  joined  a  society  known  in 
Lower  Bengal  as  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  be- 
fore long  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
one  branch  of  these  reformers.  The  Bengal 
vSomaj  acknowledge  him  as  their  present 
leader. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  he  made  a  visit  to 
England,  for  the  puri^ose  of  bringing  India 
and  ]%ugland  into  closer  sympathy,  aud  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other.  It  is  from 
his  published  speeches,  and  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  who  received  him,  that  we 
have  gathered  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
( -bunder  Sen.  Before  his  English  vi.^it,  he 
was  the  editor  of  "  The  Indian  Mirror,"  the 
organ  of  the  Bra  mho  Somaj  ;  and  his  influ- 
ence is  still  perceptible,  although  not  para- 
mount, in  that  paper. 

His  religion,  as  revealed  in  his  sermons  and 
addresses,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Jesus  Pie  does  not  accept  either 
the  name  or  the  doctrines  of  any  Christian 
sect;  he  does  not  even  accept  the  general 
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name  of  Christian.  Nevertheless,  the  truths 
of  Christ  have  seldom  if  ever  received  a  pro- 
founder  acceptance  by  auj  man  than  by  Sen  ; 
nor  have  these  truths  appeared  in  the  teach- 
ing, and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  life  of  any 
nominal  Christian,  with  clearer  signs  of  gen- 
uineness than  in  the  teaching  and  life  of  this 
pious  Brahrno.  Clearly,  here  is  a  ma,n  with 
the  thing  Christianity  vital  in  his  heart,  with 
out  the  name.  It  comes  with  refreshing  con- 
trast to  a  conimuniiy  iu  which  the  name  and 
the  thing  are  distributed  in  the  reverse  pro 
portion.  If  Chiinder  Sen  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  Brahmoism,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ??ay 
that  we  would  rather  share  his  relii^iou,  with 
or  without  the  name  of  Christian,  than  any  of 
the  sectarian  forms  of  Christianity,  Ijowever 
orthodox  their  creed  or  liberal  thfeir  profes- 
sion. Yes:  if  the  Brahmo  Soinaj  bo  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  Chuuder  Sen,  I  know  no 
Christian  Church  that  could  surpass  ii;  in  ac- 
ceptableneos  to  man  or  God. 

But  what  is  this  Brahmo  Somaj  ?  It  is  a 
society  of  believers  in  one  God.  To  us,  this 
would  not  seem  to  be  a  remarkable  distinc- 
tion ;  but  in  India,  where  there  are  almost  as 
many  gofls,  or  objects  worshipped  as  gods,  as 
there  are  people,  it  is  a  peculiar  thing  to  be- 
lieve solely  in  one  God.  Polytheism,  or  be- 
lief in  many  gods,  idolatry,  caste,  and  the 
degradation  of  women,  are  the  evils  which 
curse  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  A  few  of 
their  wisest  men  and  purest  souls,  like  Ram- 
mohun  Roy  and  Chunder  Sen,  have  seen  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  these  beliefs,  and  the 
practices  they  lead  to,  and  have  opposed 
them,  and  suffered  the  consequences,  ©thers 
have  no  belief  in  the  popular  religion,  but 
do  nothing  to  change  it,  either  through  in- 
dolence, or  dread  of  the  effect  of  apostasy 
upon  their  social  position  and  family  associa- 
tions, or  hopelessness  of  supplyiDg  the  people 
with  anything  better,  in  case  thev  delivered 
them  from  their  present  errors.  The  Brahmo 
Somaj  is  a  company  of  ii!telli:;;ent  Hindoos, 
who  have  come  out  from  the  old  religion, 
and  united  themselves  on  thebisis  of  a  belief 
in  one  G;vl  They  accept  the  name  "  The- 
ism "  as  describing  their  faith,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  be  called  theisLs.  The  Brahmo 
Somaj,  therefore,  is  the  theistic  church  of 
India.  It  lias  branches  in  each  of  the  great 
divisions  of  Hindostan,  and  is  said  already  to 
number  forty  thousand  adherents. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  an  intelli- 
gent traveller  in  India  says  of  the  Brahmos: 
'*  They  are  theists.  They  read  the  Bible  as 
they  would  read  any  other  book.  They  do 
not  receive  it  as  authority.  They  read  the 
New  Testament,  and  gladly  study  the  teach- 
ings and  life  of  Jesus;  and  some  of  them 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  Him  the 


Prince  of  prophets  ;  but  nothing  more."  This 
shows  us  that  Sen  must  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting only  one  side  of  Brahmoism. 

It  increases  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a 
definite  idea  of  the  views  and  purposes  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  to  find  that  already  there  are 
two  schools  ia  the  body.  The  one  party  be- 
lieving rationalistic  doctrines,  and  the  other 
fully  accepting  theism.  In  a  lecture  on  Ram- 
mohun  Roy  (who  is  acknowledged  by  many 
of  the  Brahmos  as  the  founder  of  their  so- 
ciety), the  Unitarian  missionary,  Mr.  Dall, 
describes  a  controversy  between  these  two 
parties, — the  Adis,  or  radicals,  and  the  Prog- 
ressives, or  conservatives,  of  the  Brahmo 
Church.  At  a  national  convention  held  in 
India  a  year  ago,  the  struggle  took  place, 
which  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Representatives  from  I  know  not  how 
many  Brahmo  churches  were  present.  They 
had  gathered,  rejoicing  in  hope  from  city  and 
country.  The  minister  of  the  Adis  was  bring- 
ing to  a  ch)3e  the  crucial  service  of  that  crisis 
hour.  '  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  be  one  ?'  was 
the  voice  upon  the  air.  *  Not  without  we  re- 
nounce Jesus,  and  deny  the  founder  of  the 
Somaj,'  was  the  burden  of  the  Adi  minister's 
reply.  He  sat  upon  the  dais  ;  Keshub  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet.  Emphatically  and  repeat- 
edly, in  his  discourse,  had  Keshub's  '  father 
in  the  ministry'  warned  him  that  he  was 
drawing  dangerously  near  to  Christ.  He  be- 
sought him  never  to  allow  the  name  of  Jesus 
to  be  named  in  the  mandir  (Brahmo  church), 
which  had  already,  so  he  said  (see  the  "  Mir- 
ror's" Brahmo  report  of  it),  begun  to  be  a 
Christian  scarj-crow.  or  '  terror  of  Christ.' 
He  ceased,  and  the  large  congregation  were 
about  to  disperse  in  a  silence  which  would 
have  given  consent.  Then  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  moved  in  the  soul 
of  our  Keshub,  with  a  power  he  did  not,  and 
could  not.  resist.  The  voice  of  that  Spirit 
rose  clearer  and  clearer,  loader  and  louder, 
so  as  to  enchain  the  attention,  not  only  of  the 
crowd  within  hi?-  chapels  but  of  the  crowd  with- 
out. He,  trembling  with  emotion,  and  fight- 
ing dovzn  the  tears,  asked  of  God  that  he  and 
such  as  heard  him  might  never  be  untrue  to 
any  one  of  their  great  and  holy  brothers  of 
the  past.  '  My  God,  I  cannot  renounce  any 
one 'of  the  trae  brothers  of  my  soul— mner 
praner  hhai.'  None  that  heard  that  voice  of 
God  from  the  heart  of  Keshub,  could  mis- 
construe its  meaning  or  its  results.  He  would 
he  simply  true  to  what  God  and  honest  in- 
quiry should  show  him  to  be  true  in  Jesus. 
He  would  cry  with  the  young  prophet  Mi- 
caiah,  'As  the  Lord  liveth,  what  the  Lord 
God  saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak  !'  The 
blow  was  struck.    The  deed  was  done.  The 
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congregation  dispersed,  saying,  *  From  this 
hour  we  are  two.'  " 

Making  all  allowance  for  our  missionary's 
Christian  predilections,  and  waving  ouro[)in- 
ion  as  to  the  real  se|)aration  of  these  two  par- 
tiep  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  there  is  enough  in 
the  published  speeches  of  Chunder  Sen,  to 
make  it  certain  that  in  a  contest  of  this  kind, 
he  would  certainly  stand  by  Jesus  as  the 
chief  of  all  the  "  brothers  of  his  soul."  In  an 
address  given  in  Calcutta,  in  1866,  on  "  Jesus 
Christ :  Europe  and  Asia,"  after  tracing  the 
wondrous  life  of  Jesus,  he  says,  "Tell  me, 
brethren,  whether  you  regard  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, the  carpenter's  son,  as  an  ordinary  man  ? 

"  Is  there  a  single  soul  in  this  large  assem- 
bly, who  would  scruple  to  ascribe  extraordi- 
nary greatness  and  supernatural  moral  hero- 
ism to  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ?  Was 
not  he  who  by  his  wisdom  illuminated,  and 
by  his  power  saved,  a  dark  and  wicked  world, 
— was  not  he  who  has  left  us  such  a  priceless 
legacy  of  divine  truth,  and  whose  blood  has 
wrought  such  wonders  for  eighteen  hundred 
years, — was  not  he  above  ordinary  humanity  ? 

"Blessed  Jesus!  immortal  child  of  God! 
For  the  world  he  lived  and  died  ;  may  the 
world  appreciate  him  and  follow  his  pre- 
cepts !" 

And  farther  on,  referring  to  the  slurs  which 
Europeans  had  cast  upon  the  Asiatics,  Sen 
cried  out,  "^yas  not  Jesus  Christ  an  Asiatic? 
Yes  ;  and  his  disciples  were  Asiatics  ;  and  all 
the  agencies  primarily  employed  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  were  Asiatics.  Why 
should  I,  then,  feel  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  nationality  which  he  acknowledged  ? 
Shall  I  not  rather  say,  he  is  more  congenial, 
and  akin  to  my  Oriental  nature,  more  agree- 
able to  my  Oriental  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling?  And  is  it  not  true,  that  an  Asiatic 
can  read  the  imageries  and  allegories  of  the 
Gospel,  and  its  descriptions  of  natural  scen- 
ery, of  customs  and  manners,  with  greater  in- 
terest and  a  fuller  perception  of  their  force 
and  beauty,  than  Europeans? 

"  To  us  Asiatics,  therefore,  Christ  is  dou- 
bly interesting.  .  .  . 

"  The  more  this  great  fact  is  pondered,  the 
less,  I  ho{)e,  will  be  the  antipathy  or  hatred 
of  P^uropean  Christians  against  Oriental  na- 
tionalities, and  the  greater  the  interest  of  the 
Asiatics  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  And 
thus  in  Christ,  Europe  and  Asia,  the  East 
and  the  West,  may  learn  to  find  harmony 
and  unity." 

Thus  Chunder  Sen  addressed  his  own 
countrymen  in  1866  ;  and  when,  four  years 
later,  he  spoke  to  the  English  friends  who 
cUme  around  him,  out  of  every  sect,  he 
preached  the  same  truth  in  language  only  a 
little  different. 


"Perhaps  you  will  ask  me,"  he  said, 
"  '  What  is  the  attitude  you  assume  towards 
Christianity, — towards  Christ?  Do  you  ac- 
cord an  affectionate  and  brotherly  welcome 
to  the  rai.ssionaries  of  Christ?  or  do  you  look 
upon  them  with  feelings  of  abhorrence  and 
hatred?'  I,  for  one,  must  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  true  theist,  whether  Indian  or 
European,  to  cherish  in  his  mind  feelings  ot 
antipathy  or  aversion  towards  Christ  or  his 
disciples.  That  is  literally  impossible.  There 
are  thousands  in  India,  I  know,  and  many  oi 
them  I  number  among  my  own  friends,  who 
do  not  at  all  like  to  see  Christ  preached  tc 
the  populations  of  India. 

"  Christianity  has  come  to  India  in  a  for- 
eign and  repulsive  form.  Christianity  in  its 
Founder,  in  its  earliest  traditions,  in  its  ear 
liest  laborers,  was  Oriental,  Asiatic;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Christianity  should 
in  the  present  dtiy,  be  presented  to  the  Indiar 
population  in  any  other  than  an  Oriental  anC 
Asiatic  aspect.  Leave  us  to  ourselves,  anc 
let  us  study  the  Bible.  Do  we  not  find  then 
imageries  and  precepts  of  an  Asiatic  anc 
Oriental  stamp?  .  .  .  Do  we  not  feel  thai 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  comes  to  us  as  some 
thing  very  natural,  congenial  to  our  hearts 
something  with  which,  by  the  peculiar  con 
stitution  of  an  Indian  mind,  we  are  bound  t( 
sympathize?  The  true  spirit  of  Christiani 
ty .shall  be  accepted  by  all  India.  There  ar( 
thousands  among  my  countrymen  who  deni 
that;  but  I,  for  one,  so  long  as  I  live,  shal 
continue  to  say  that  the  real  spirit  of  Christ 
India  will  one  day  receive. 

"  But  I  cannot  say  the  same  thing  in  re 
gard  to  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  which  yoi 
have  presented  to  India.  There  are  so  man] 
churches  into  which  Christianity  has  beei 
divided  ;  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  o 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  and  rituals  pre 
scribed  and  followed  by  different  religion 
denominations  who  call  themselves  Chris 
tians, — that  India  is  really  confounded  an( 
perplexed  when  she  is  aeked  fo  solve  th 
great  problem.  Which  of  these  is  to  be  ac 
cepted?  which  is  the  true  one?  .  .  . 

"  Each  sect  comes  at  a  time  to  the  Indiai 
inquirer,  and  exhibits  its  own  doctrines  an* 
dogmas.  For  the  time  being,  these  doctrine 
and  dogmas  engage  the  attention  and  intei 
est  of  the  Hindoo,  and  perhaps  he  is  partiall; 
satisfied. 

"  But  then  comes  the  missionary  of  anothe 
church,  and  his  mind  gets  unsettled  ;  an* 
thus,  as  he  passes  through  various  dogma 
and  teachings,  he  naturally  becomes  quit 
confounded,  and  knows  not  what  to  do. 

"But  remember,  that  all  this  time,  thougl 
passing  through  a  bewildering  series  of  end 
less  dogmas,  he  still  cherishes  in  his  heai 
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respect  and  reverence  for  the  central  figure  of 
Christ.  Then  it  is  that,  though  we  Indians 
have  not  been  able  to  accept  any  particular 
form  of  Christianity,  yet  we  are  steadfast  in 
our  attachment  to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  so 
much  respect  and  reverence." 

AVho  could  ask  for  fuller  testimony  than 
this  to  the  Christian  sympathies  of  Chunder 
Sen  ?  Who  of  us  could  ask  for  a  different 
basis  of  fellowship  than  he  accepts,  when  he 
appeals  from  the  errors  of  the  sects  to  the 
power  of  Jesus,  in  the  spirit  of  his  life,  and 
the  moral  truth  of  his  precepts?  It  is  not 
Christ,  which  the  enlightened  Hindoo  rejects, 
but  sectarian  and  dogmatic  Christianity.  So 
do  we.    So  do  all  liberal  Christians. 

"  Create  not  sects  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
but  destroy  them  in  his  name,"  cries  Sen.  So 
say  we. 

And  if,  in  addition  to  sectarian  assump- 
tion, and  the   tyranny  of  the  traditional 
creeds,  there  were  added  the  cruelty  and  in- 
humanity which  have  been  associated  in  the 
experience  of  India  with  a  people  called  by 
,  the  Christian  name,  how  long  would  it  take 
:  us  to  reject  the  name  as  we  have  rejected  the 
dogmas  of  traditional  Christianity?  Mr.  Al- 
drich,  who  acted  as  assistant  missionary  in 
.  Calcutta  for  the  American  Unitarian  Associ- 
,  ation  for  a  time,  writes  that  he  saw  a  Mussul- 
.  man  most  cruelly  kicked  and  cuffed  by  an 

>  Englishman  ;  to  all  of  which  the  Mohara- 
j  medan  returned  no  bio  v  for  blow,  or  reviling 

1  for  reviling.  Mr.  Aldrich  went  to  the  injured 
[  man  afterwards,  and  asked  him  how  he  could 

endure  such  treatment  without  retaliation. 
.  '*  Oh  !"  said  the  heathen  :  "  it  is  the  privilege 
Q  of  his  religion.    He  is  a  Christian." 
Y     Is  it  any  wonder,  in  the  face  of  such  exam- 

2  pies  of  Christian  life  and  practice  as  this  (and 
ifthey  have  been  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
itiou),  that  Christian  is  not  a  very  attractive 
.5 name  to  the  Hindoo;  letting  pass  the  diffi- 

unities  that  attend  the  doctrines  as  taught  by 
jthe  Trinitarian  teachers? 

Is  it  not  a  wonder,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
Deople  thus  oppressed  by  nominal  Christians, 
should  receive  at  all  the  religious  books  or 
,  ;eachings  of  Christianity  ?  And  if  they  ac- 
•  jept  Christ,  must  it  not  be  as  much  in  spite  of 
^  lis  interpreters  as  in  consequence  of  them  ? 
-r   — »••—  

f  ^VHEN  ? 

BY  SCSAN  COOLIDGE. 

f  I  were  told  that  I  must  die  to-morrow, 

That  the  next  sun 
Vhich  sinks  should  bear  me  past  all  fear  and  sorrow 

For  any  one, 

.11  the  fight  fought,  all  the  short  journey  through, 
J  What  should  I  do? 

>  do  not  think  that  I  should  shrink  or  fa'  ter, 
jl  But  jast  go  on, 


Doing  ray  work,  nor  change  nor  seek  to  alter 

Augbt  that  is  gone  ; 
But  rise  and  move  and  love  and  smile  and  pray 

For  one  more  day. 
And,  lying  down  at  night  for  a  last  sleeping, 

Say  in  that  ear 
Which  hearkens  ever  :     Lord,  within  thy  keeping 

How  should  I  fear  ? 
And,  when  to-morrow  brings  Thee  nearer  still, 

Do  Thou  Thy  will." 
I  might  not  sleep  for  awe  ;  but  peaceful,  tender, 

My  soul  would  lie 
All  the  night  long  ;  and  when  the  morning  splendor 

Flusbed  o'er  the  sky, 
I  think  that  I  could  smile — could  calmly  say, 

"  It  is  His  day." 
But,  if  a  wondrous  hand  from  the  blue  yonder 

Held  out  a  scroll, 
On  which  my  life  was  writ,  and  I  with  wonder 

Bjheld  unroll 
To  a  long  century's  end  its  mystic  clue, 

What  should  1  do  ? 
What  could  I  do,  oh  !  b'essed  Guide  and  Master, 

Other  than  this : 
Still  to  go  on  as  now,  not  slower,  faster, 

Nor  fear  to  miss 
The  road,  although  so  very  long  it  be, 

While  led  by  Thee? 
Step  after  step,  feeling  Thee  close  beside  me. 

Although  unseen, 
Through  thorns,  through  flDwers,  whether  the  tem- 
pest hide  Thee, 

Or  heavens  serene, 
Assured  Thy  faithfulness  cannot  betray. 

Thy  love  decay. 
I  may  not  know,  my  God,  no  hand  revealeth 

Thy  counsels  wise  ; 
Along  the  path  a  deepening  shadow  stealeth. 

No  voice  replies 
To  all  my  questioning  thought,  the  time  to  tell. 

And  it  is  well. 
Let  me  keep  on,  abidin?  and  unfearing 

Thy  will  always. 
Through  a  long  century's  ripening  fruition, 

Or  a  short  day's. 
Thou  canst  not  come  too  soon  ;  and  I  can  wait, 

If  Thou  come  Ute. 

—  The  Independent. 


Selected. 
IN  DUE  SEASON, 
Ye  who  sow  with  anxious  yearning 

Till  the  tioy  leaflets  peep. 
Waiting  watching,  patience  learning, 

"  If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 
Tho'  the  harvest  long  delaying 

Cause  you  sorrowing,  to  weep. 
Still  believe  this  faithful  saying, — 

•'If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 
Ground  now  dead  and  barren  seeming, 

Blooming  shall  awake  from  sleep, 
For  the  promise  rises  beaming, — 

"If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 
Seeds  of  truth  around  you  flinging, 

On  fair  mead  and  rugged  steep, 
In  your  ears  one  truth  be  ringing, — 

"  If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 
Fearless  tread  the  path  of  duty, 

Joy  shall  cause  your  hearts  to  leap, 
When  from  fields  of  golden  beauty,  ^ 

"If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 
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abpwAHAm's  treks. 

BT  KIUKI-ANF). 

Not  the  least  pleasant  of  the  facts  which  we 
become  conscioiis  of  iu  studyii);/  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Bihle,  are  the  indications  of 
personal  tasies.  They  come  in  here  and 
there,  incidentally  as  it  W(^uld  seem  a:  first, 
but  are  meant  to  help  us  to  si  belter  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual.  Thus  we  see  plainly, 
and  it  is  delightful  to  see  if,  for  it  brings,  us 
nearer  to  them,  that  A  braliam  took  pleasure 
in  trees,  Isaac  dug  wells,  Ishmael  and  Esau 
loved  the  hunt,  Jacob  enjoyed  taking  care  of 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  land  from  which  Abraham,  migrated 
was  comparatively  treeless;  for  whatever 
might  have  been  the  general  ferl.ilily  of  an- 
cient Mesopotamia,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
there  must  have  always  been  the  same  vast, 
barren  plains  as  now.  Haran  was  situated 
in  a  region  of  verdure,  but  away  to  the  south 
and  v/est  of  it  stretched  great  wastes  of  sand. 
And  across  these  he  came,  over  what  is  now, 
as  it  must  have  been  then,  the  caravan  route 
from  Damascus  to  Tyre.  It  was  a  weari- 
some tract  over  which  he  journeyed  before 
he  reached  the  springs  of  the  Jordan. 

He  could  have  seen  no  such  sights  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  as  met  his  eye  as  he  went 
down  the  old  road,  through  the  country 
which  was  to  belong  to  his  descendants,  till 
he  reached  one  of  its  fairest  and  most  fruit- 
ful spots  in  the  valley  of  Hebron. 

The  aspect  which  Palestine  presented  in 
ma!)y  portions  was  quite  unlike  that  of  to-day. 
Although  it  never  could  have  been  iu  any 
extended  sense  a  woodlatid  couiitry,  there 
(Vere  once  large  forests,  especially  towards 
the  north.  The  Bible  proves  most  conclu- 
sively that  such  v^^as  the  fact.  The  cutting 
off  of  the  v;ood,  and  consequent  failure  of 
moisture,  together  with  the  neglect  of  irriga- 
tion, have  been  among  tiie  causes  of  the 
seeming  sterility  of  the  soil — only  seeming, 
however,  for,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
better  government,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
industrious  and  paiasrakinf^  })eople,  it  would 
be  found  productive,  and  such  fruits  as  once 
abounded  there  would  be  plentiful  again. 

But  what  must  have  been  the  appearance 
in  Abraham's  time,  judging  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  seen  there  now,  for  we 
know  that  many  have  become  extinct.  In 
different  localities  are  found  different  growths, 
for  the  climate  between  Lebanon  on  the 
north  and  the  wilderness  below  Beerohaba, 
presents  the  extremes  of  snow  and  tropical 
beat;  the  former  iu  the  upper  mountain 
range,  and  the  latter  in  the  depressed  plain 
of  the  Jordan,  where  it  loses  itself  in  the 
Dead  Sea. 


Pines  of  several  kinds  abound,  under  the 

general  names  of  larch,  fir,  and  others;  the  wal 
nut,  che?nut,eini,  hazel,  ash,  acacia,  the  willo\^ 
and  the  poi>lar;  perhaps  in  the  moist  low 
lands,  the  plane,  occat^ionally  a  palm  ;  be 
sides  those  i'or  which  the  Holy  Land  is  espe 
cially  distinguished,  such  as  the  sycamore 
olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate. 

Towards  Tyre,  says  one,  the  country  re 
minds  one  of  romantic  valleys  in  Vermont 
such  is  tiiC  charming  intermingling  of  tret 
and  fthrub  ;  some,  like  the  maple  ixv.d  the  su' 
ujuch,  have  the  same  familiar  lonk,  whih 
growing  tide  by  bide  with  them,  only  ir 
stately  proportions  such  as  they  can  nevei 
attain  to  by  our  highest  culture,  a/c  oihers 
like  the  oleander,  and  the  arbutus  with  ber- 
ries bright  as  coral,  syringa,  laurtstinus,  and 
myrtle.  The  black  walnut  is  met  with  m 
one  journeys  south  from  Beirut;  and  walnui 
and  ash  as  cne  approaches  Tiberias  :  silver] 
aspens  and  willows  and  tamari;-k  along  th( 
water-courses.  The  almond-trco  and  the  ca 
rob  both  belong  to  Palestine,  and  they  ar* 
alke  in  their  early  flowering;  the  latter  ii 
an  evergreen,  of  the  locust  kind,  and  bean 
similar  long  sickle-sha})ed,  reddish-hrowr 
pods — the  "husks"  which  the  j.rodigal  sor 
ate  in  the  time  of  his  wretchedness  and  want 
In  the  northern  part  of  Dan  there  are  yei 
old  Oiauge-trees  ;  fig  trees  are  by  no  meanj 
unfrequent;  they  still  overhang  the  roac 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  just  as  when  oui 
Saviour  walked  there,  seen}iug,  says  a  trav 
eller,  to  grow  out  of  the  solid  m(  untain.' 
In  the  neigiiborhood  of  Jerusalem  grow  the 
apple,  pear,  pomegranate,  and  apricot,  ex 
trjj Cling  richness  from  what,  in  spile  of  gene- 
rations  of  neglect,  must  still  be  strong  and 
fruitful  soil. 

But  beyond  all  other  trees  in  Palestine  for 
abundance  and  variety  are  the  oaks.  They 
are  everywhere,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
standing  singly  in  the  glades,  as  they  would 
in  a  gentleman's  park  in  England,  in  groveSj 
and  even  in  tolerable  forests.  Some  of  them 
are  of  gigantic  size,  and  are  among  the  very 
fiiiest  specimens  of  their  race  iu  the  world, 
while  others  are  dwarfed  and  scrubby.  The 
beautiful  rolling  hills  of  Galilee  are  agreea- 
bly wooded  with  them  ;  the  sides  cf  Tabor 
are  sprinkled  with  these  and  pistachio-trees; 
and  away  up  to  the  uorth  are  noble  red  oaka 
hung  with  mistletoe. 

What  a  refreshing  sight  must  this  country 
have  presented  to  Abraham  after  the  glare 
of  the  yellow  sands!  And  how  delicious  the 
first  view  of  the  valley  of  Nablous,  as  he 
came  down  to  it  from  the  mountain  road 
over  shard  and  flint!  It  was  like  another 
Eden  for  beauty,  sheltered  between  the 
heights,  and  watered  by  the  many  springs 
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which  had  their  unseen  sources  far  up  in  the 
clefts.  There  he  made  a  halt,  pitched  his 
tent  under  an  oak,  or  in  a  grove  of  oaks,  as 
some  translators  have  it,  and  worshipped  God 
who  had  led  him  thither.  His  temple  then, 
his  home  afterwards,  and  his  sepulchre  at 
last,  were  all  under  trees. 

After  long  journeying  he  reached  what 
was  through  his  many  migrations  his  only 
real  home,  to  which  he  always  joyfully  re- 
turned after  his  enforced  absence  in  stranger 
,   places.    And  that  fixed  dwelling-place  under 
.   the  vast  roof  of  an  oak  tree,  was  at  Kirjath 
.  Arba — a  city  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Hebron, 
,  in  a  region  of  fair  fields  inclosed  by  green 
f  hills — a  spot  which  seems  like  Paradise  to 
;   oue  who  first  comes  upon  it  from  the  dreary 
..  desert  below,  and  which  is  none  the  less  a  de- 
,j  light  to  the  eye  of  him  who  approaches  it, 
J  as  Abraham  did,  from  the  uninteresting  and 
J  uncultivated  heights  about  Jerusalem,  thinly 

sprinkled  with  bushes  and  wild  herbs. 
-J      The  tree  under  which  he  pitched  his  tent 
has  been  called  a  terebinth  by  some,  but  one 
.g  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  Palestine  as 
.J  to  be  a  competent  judge,  (W.  M.  Thompson,) 
does  not  doubt  that  it  was  an  oak.    The  two 
,j|  seem  to  be  confounded  by  writers  about  that 
g  country  ;  but  the  former  is  described  as  small- 
er  than  the  oak,  and  is  not  an  evergreen. 
..J  Its  feathery  lancet-shape  leaves  fall  off  in 
.  autumn  ;  it  has  small  flowers  and  oval  ber- 
j  ries  in  clusters,  like  tiny  grapes.    On  the 
mountains  it  is  by  no  means  a  large  tree,  but 
_  in  the  plains  it  spreads  wide,  somewhat  like 
I  an  oak,  and  attains  to  majestic  height. 
;,e     Modern  travellers  say  that  enormous  oaks, 
■x-  sach  oue  large  enough  to  shelter  an  encamp- 
j.  aient  of  tents,  still  grow  in  the  neighb(Jrhood 
ri  ){'  Hebron.     There  have  always  been  tradi- 
:ions  about  Abraham's  oak.    Men  who  early 
f  risiied  Palestine,  such  as  Bishop  Arculf,  re- 
V  ieived  them  from  the  Jews  and  Mobemme- 
lans,  who  alike  have  great  rever(=nce  for 
i  heir  father  Abraham,  and  passed  them  down 
;  0  us.    Arculf  speaks  of  the  holm  oak,  which 
vas  there  when  he  was  at  Hebron,  and  which 
•  le  believed  to  be  the  very  tree.     The  Jews 
0  told  him,  and  they  pointed  out  certain 
^mmense  foundations,  known  as  the  "House 
f  Abraham  ;"  near  by  was  a  well,  ten  feet 
Q  depth,  and  of  large  circumference,  which 
...  ad  once  had  a  stone  covering.    To  it  the 
.'jj  attle  and  sheep  which  grazed  on  the  near 
ills  chat  closed  in  the  valley,  came  to  be 
watered.    However  groundless  may  be  some 
-J  f  the  Jewish  stories  about  the  patriarch,  the 
,j  matures  of  the  landscape  remain  unchanged, 
vj  'here  is  the  delightful  valley  which  was  his 
welling-place ;  and  there  are  the  green  hills, 
..J  irough  a  gap  of  which,  westward,  may  be 
;en  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 


They  are  the  scenes  which  his  eye  loved  to 
look  upon. 

Maundrell  narrates  that  there  was  an  oak 
near  Hebron  which  had  been  there  since  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  that  the  Saracens 
called  it  dhyp,  dry  tree,  because  they  said  its 
leaves  dried  when  our  Saviour  was  crucified. 
Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  legendary  lore. 

At  the  present  time  there  is,  or  there  was 
very  recently,  near  Hebron,  one  of  the  very 
largest  oaks  in  Palestine,  known  as  that  of 
Abraham.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews, 
from  their  veneration  for  him,  would  see 
that  his  tree  should  be  replaced,  that  there 
might  always  be  one  on  the  spot  which  was 
so  sacred  to  them. 

Under  such  a  wide-spreading  oak,  he  was 
sitting,  at  his  tent  door,  when  there  came  to 
him  those  visitants  who  brought  him  one  of 
the  happiest  messages  of  his  life.  "  Rest 
yourselves  under  ihe  tree,'"  he  baid,  while 
he  should  go  and  get  food  for  them,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  sat  it  before  them,  and 
waited  while  they  ate.  We  have  the  scene 
plain  as  a  picture  before  us ;  the  cloudless 
Syrian  sky,  the  shimmer  of  the  hot  air,  the 
midsummer  languor  and  stillness  and  dreamy- 
sultriness  over  all  the  landscape,  and  the 
tent  under  the  vast  evergreen  oak  ;  and  in 
the  cool  green  shade  of  the  tree,  the  hospita- 
ble old  man  and  his  heavenly  guests. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  what  a  love  this 
grand  and  tender-natured  man  had  for  trees  ; 
when  he  would  set  up  a  memorial  at  Beer- 
sheba,  instead  of  raising  a  pillar  of  stone  he 
planted  a  grove.  There  was  a  well  of  sweet, 
clear  water  there.  It  was  the  halting-place  of 
caravans ;  there  the  camels  rested  ;  there  the 
cattle  from  the  lower  pasturiug-ground  were 
watered  ;  there  the  wayfarer  stopped  to  drink. 
It  was  in  such  a  place  that  he  set  the  trees, 
where  they  could  receive  moisture  from  the 
fountain,  and  in  return  give  more  than  they 
gained,  and  be  to  all  who  come  up  worn  and 
faint  from  the  stony  wastes  below,  like  the 
"  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  ¥/eary  land." 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  from  a  humane 
motive  that  he  planted  this  grove. 

Some  believe  it  to  have  been  the  tamarisk, 
an  enduring  and  ornamental  tree,  very  grace- 
ful with  its  long  narrow  leaves  of  exquisite 
feathery  softness,  in  a  good  locality — and 
this  was  one — it  grows  tall  and  spreads  wide. 
It  is  the  same  (Turfa)  from  which  the  Arabs 
gather  what  they  call  '"manna,"  a  gum  which 
oozes  out  of  the  bark  in  consequence  of  the 
puncture  of  an  insect.  This  they  collect  in 
June,  boil,  clarify,  and  put  up  in  leathern 
bottles  for  exportation. 

There  remains  yet  another  reference  to  the 
trees  which  Abraham  took  an  interest  in. 
When  he  went  to  buy  a  burial-place  for  the 
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wife  of  his  youth,  he  selected  a  field  in  which 
there  were  trees.  This  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  trees  were  named  in  the 
contract.  The  cave,  the  field,  and  '*  all  the 
trees  that  were  in  the  field,  that  were  in  all 
the  borders  round  about,"  were  secured  to 
him.  He  had  the  first  shaded  cemetery. 
And  he  knew,  having  made  the  transfer  sure, 
that  when  he  himself  ceased  to  have  a  part 
in  the  beauty  of  the  green  earth,  the  trees 
that  he  loved  so  well  would  wave  their 
branches  and  cast  their  shadows  above  the 
place  of  his  sepulchre. —  Christian  Banner. 


Thur.s(laj)  when  the  weather  is  fair.  Wtien  the 
weather  is  not  fair,  the  horses  will  draw  ibe  cars 
ih"!  four  irips."' 

Now  fjrty-eight  trains  pass  over  a  portion  of  this 
ro;:d  daily. 

The  census  shows  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  2,782  woollen  mills,  with  3,419  sets  of  cards. 
Of  these,  Pennsylvania  has  471  mills,  with  1,360 
sets  of  cards  ;  New  York,  248  mills,  with  834  sets 
of  cards  ;  Ohio,  21 'J  mills,  with  337  sets  of  cards, 
and  Massachusetts,  182  mills,  with  J,llb  sets  of 
cards 

The  Boston  Transcript  of  Fourth  month  231 
says  :  The  ice  on  lake  Winnepiseogee  is  yet  thick 


Selected. 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Keligiou  ought  to  be  adaptive.  If  it  were 
not  so  it  could  not  be  universal,  and  no  reli- 
gion not  fitted  to  become  universal  can  be  a 
true  religion.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
80  unreasonable  a  thing  as  a  religion  to  be 
true  when  appropriate  only  to  a  fraction  of 
Doankiud.  The  Christian  religion  alone,  .in 
its  purity,  answers  to  that  test.  It  meets  all 
natures  and  all  circumstances  and  all  times. 
Hence  you  observe  its  various  aspects.  With 
some  people  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  intel- 
lectual adoption  of  principles  with  rigid  ad- 
herence to  regulations.  In  other  cases,  it  is  a 
matter  of  emotion,  or  even  passion,  and  plays 
upon  its  subjects  with  strange  and  almost 
grotesque  influences.  With  some  it  is  a  soft 
spiritual  influence  transfusing  the  life — to  :  gather'ed  Vhem 
others,  a  rough  series  of  struggles,  with  alter- 
nating hope  and  despair. 
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CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 


6th  mo. 


IGth. 


30th. 


Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
take  8  A.M.  train  from  Reading  depot 
Thirteenth  and  Callowhill  for  Port 
Kennedy  ;    purchasing   round  trip 
tickets. 

Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  3  P.:\l. 
Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
Chappnqua.  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
Junius,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A.M. 
Winchester,  Va.,  4  P.M. 
West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.M. 


MDTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION 

Will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  room,  on 
Second-day  evening,  Sixth  month  17ih,  at  8  o'clock. 
Semi-annual  election  of  officers;  a  full  attendance 
desired.  Alp'RED  Moork,  Secretary. 


ITEMS. 


In  1832,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  Matthew  Bald- 
win, now  deceased,  received  from  the  Gerniantown 
Railroad  Company  his  firet  order  for  a  locomotive. 
Amid  difficulties  that  at  this  day  would  seem  almost 
insurmountable,  he  filled  the  order.  It  was  a  suc- 
cess, as  the  following  advertisement  in  the  daily 
papers  of  that  day  testify. 

"Notice. — The  engine  (built  by  Mr.  Baldwin) 
with  a  train  of  cars  will  run  daily,  (commencing 


and  stroug,  and  quite  free  from  snow.    The  Con 
cord  Monitor  says,  fishermen  are  improving  the  op- 
portunity, and  daily  many  beautiful  trout  respond 
to  the  invitation,  and  are  drawn  out  to  gratify  the 
eye,  as  well  as  appease  the  appetite. 

The  Women's  College. — Dr.  R.  J.  Dodd,  medical 
Director  in  the  United  States  navy,  has  donated  to 
the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  $4,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  scholarship,  to 
be  known  as  the  "Hannah  Matilda  Dodd  scholar- 
ship," in  memory  of  his  wife.  Having  seen  a  no- 
tice in  the  papers  of  the  bequest  of  $4,000  to  the 
College  by  Dr.  Ann  Preston,  the  late  dean  of  the 
Institution,  he  was  prompted  to  donate  an  equal 
amount  to  the  College  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  richness  of  the  graz- 
ing regions  of  our  northwest  Territories,  yet  but 
few  of  us  here  can  really  appreciate  their  extent  or 
the  value  of  the  grass.    A  missionary,  travelling  in 
some  of  the  valleys  of  Idaho  Territory,  has  sent  to 
this  city  a  bunch  of  the  native  grasses  of  that  sec- 
tion, which  has  been  sent  to  us  for  inspection.  He 
upon  the  28th  of  April,  while  ram- 
,  bliiig  over  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  and  found  ihe 
j  heads  nearly  ready  to  bloom.    We  measured  the 
I  specimens  handed  us,  and  find  them  to  be  2  feet  .'"> 
j  inches  long.    Although  it  has  been  an  u  icommonly 
cold  and  backward  spring,  still  thus  enrly  the  grn^s 
I  is  heavy  and  fit  to  cut.     Some  idea  of  the  dimatei 
can  be  gained  from  this  little  instance,  where  there 
[  are  actual  proof's  to    substantiate   the  assertions 
of  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  mildness  of  the  tern 
perature.     The  Northern   Pacific  Railroad,  whichi 
passes  through  this  valley,  also  passes  for  hundreds] 
of  miles  toward   the  Pacific  Coast  through  oihe 
valleys  of  similar  fertility. — Prcfis. 

The  water  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence  is  lower!  OUt  disf 
than  was  ever  known  before  at  this  season  of  the!  eKioei]}] 

A  Woman's  Dress  Association  is  in  working  ordeij.Mostgj 
in  England,  which  requires  its  members  "  to  dresj 
moderately,  neatly,  and  becomingly:"  "never  t 
spend  more  for  dress  than  can  be  conscientious! 
spared  for  the  purpose;"  "to  wear  no  unhealthy 
style  of  dress." 

A  scientific  survey  of  Siberia  is  about  to  be  mad 
by  officers  of  the  Imperial  Geological  Society  of  Sti 
Petersburg.  The  work  is  to  begin,  and  is  expecte 
to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  two  years. 

Keith  Johnston,  in  his  summary  of  the  result 
achieved  by  the  Austrian  expedition  for  the  examinai 
tion  of  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Novai 
Zemlia,  states  that  the  open  sea  navigated  in  187 
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below  the  seventy-eighth  parallel  is  more  than  fivM'liaaDjf 
hundred  miles  in  extent  longitudinally,  and  of  indefil  \n'tj]gy| 
nite  breadth.  I  fry^ 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF   MARGARET  BROWN. 

BY  BKNJAMIN  HALLOWBLL. 

Margaret  Brown,  formerly  Margaret 
Judge,  was  born  at  Concord,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  4th  of  Third  mo.,  1783,  and  died 
at  Pickering,  Canada  West,  on  the  28th  of 
Second  rao.,  1872,  aged  nearly  89  years. 

It  is  an  interesting  engagement  td  trace 
the  events  that  marked  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  those  whom  we  have  long  known  and 
Joved,  as  standard  bearers  in  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  righteousness,  devoted  laborers 
for  the  welflireof  their  fellow-creatures,  with- 
out distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  color.  This  is 
eminently  the  case  in  preparing  a  memoir  of 
that  devoted  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
.Most  High,  Margaret  Brown,  formerly  iJ/c/r- 
garet  Judge. 

In  preparing  a  memoir  of  this  valued 
Friend,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  present  the 
lineaments  of  her  character  through  the  inci- 
dents that  attended  her  long  and  eventful 
life,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  represent  them 
by  words,  so  that  the  reader  may  draw  from 
the  facts,  the  lessons  of  instruction  or  warn- 
ing that  they  are  calculated  to  teach. 

She  possessed,  naturally,  those  imperfec- 
tions and  failings  that  necessarily  attach  to 
huraaDity ;  and  to  draw  her  life-likeness 
without  representing  these,  would  not  be 
true  to  nature,  anti  hence  not  a  likeness 
which  those  who  knew  her  best  could  recog- 
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nize,  nor  would  it  be  so  instructive  as  the  true 
representation  of  all  the  prominent  points  of 
her  character  as  they  existed. 

These  imperfections  arose  principally  from 
an  excess  of  those  active  qualities,  which, 
when  under  healthy  restraint,  rendered  her  so 
powerful  for  good — -from  that  delicate  sensi- 
bility, quickness  of  perception,  and  prompt- 
ness to  throw  her  whole  soul  into  her  action 
in  accordance  with  the  immediate  impression, 
which  imparted  to  her  the  great  power  she 
posse.ssed  as  an  instrument  in  the  Divine 
hand.  These  characteristics  often  caused 
her  to  feel  strongly  and  deeply,  and  some- 
times to  speah  and  act,  under  the  impulse  cf 
this  feeling,  in  a  manner  which  she  would 
immediately  aftewards  deeply  regret.  Such 
an  ebullition  of  leeling,  sometimes  in  one  di- 
rection, and  sometimes  in  another,  being  in 
so  marked  a  contrast  with  her  general  char- 
acter, was  more  prominent  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  writer  of  this  me- 
moir knew  her  intimately  fi3r  many  years, 
and  he  has  never  known  a  person  who  pos- 
sessed fewer  failings  and  frailties  in  compari- 
son Vfith  the  many  noble  traits  that  adorned 
her  character,  and  which  adapted  her  to 
great  usefulness  with  all  classes,  and  in  every 
department  of  society,  than  Margaret  Judge 
while  she  retained  that  name  ;  and  it  is  to  that 
part  of  her  life  to  which  the  preceding  re- 
marks have  reference. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Margaret  Judge,  we 
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are  dow  able  to  learn  but  little.  By  the 
Journal  of  her  father,  Hugh  Judge,  we  find 
he  was  married  to  Susannah  Hatton,  daugh- 
ter of  Susannah  Lightfoot,  in  the  Ninth  mo., 
1776,  at  Pikeland,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  with- 
in the  limits  of  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  year  1780,  he  and  his  family  re- 
moved to  near  Coucord  Meeting-house,  and 
resided  there  three  years. 

In  1783,  he  removed  with  his  wife  and 
four  minor  children,"  and  took  a  certi- 
ficate from  Concord,  to  Wilmington  Monthly 
Meeting,  Delaware. 

In  11  fh  month,  1792,  he  removed  with  bis 
family  to  New  Rochelle,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  certificate  from  W^ilmington, 
they  became  members  ot  ]Mamaroueck  Par- 
ticular, and  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  5th  month,  1797,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  the  3d  and  4th  months,  1804,  he  and 
his  family  settled  at  Little  Falls,  Harford 
County,  ^Maryland,  and  became  members  of 
Little  Falls  Particular  Meeting,  which  was 
then  a  branch  of  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, to  which  their  cerrificate  was  removed. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  he  and  part  of  his 
family  removed  with  certificates  to  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Eastern  District. 

By  the  minutes  of  Indian  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  at  Sandy  Spring  4th  mo.,  15th, 
1814,  we  learn  that  a  certificate  for  Hugh 
Judge,  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  from  Balti- 
more Monthly  Meeting,  directed  to  that 
Meeting,  was  read  and  accepted. 

Their  resideuce  was  then  in  Washington 
city,  the  Friends  of  which  place,  as  also  of 
Georgetown  aud  Alexandria,  at  that  time  all 
belonged  to  Indian  Spring  Monthly  Meeting, 
which  was  held  alternately  at  Indian  and 
Sandy  Springs.  The  members  of  this  Month- 
ly Meeting  were  very  widely  scattered.  In- 
dian Spring  and  Sandy  Spring  Meeting- 
houses were  twenty  miles  apart,  and  each  of 
these  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  meet- 
ing-house  in  Washington,  and  twenty-eight 
from  that  in  Alexandria,  by  the  route  then 
traveled. 

By  the  same  minutes,  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1815,  the  certificates  for  Hugh  Judge 
and  family  was  removed  from  Indian  Spring 
Monthly  Meeting,  to  Plainfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio,  the  certificates  for  his  daugh- 
ters Phebe  and  Rebecca  being  forwarded 
about  the  same  time. 

It  appears  from  information  kindly  fur- 
nished by  the  correspondents  of  Uwchlan, 
Concord,  and  Wilmington  Monthly  Meetings, 
from  the  records  of  those  meetings,  that  Mar- 
garet Judge  was  born  near  Concord  Meeting- 
house, Chester  County,  Pa.,  on  the  4th  of 
Third  month,  1783,  and  her  certificate  was 


taken  by  her  father  from  Coucord  to  Wil- 
mington Monthly  Meeting,  when  she  wa^ 
about  5  mouths  old,  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  her  birth  is  not  found 
on  the  records  of  either  Monthly  Meeting. 

From  what  can  be  gathered,  ^Margaret  re- 
mained with  her  father's  family  until  they 
left  Little  Falls,  but  she  did  not  go  with 
them  to  Baltimore  or  Washington,  for  we 
find  by  the  Indian  Spring  Monthly  Meeting 
records,  that  "  a  certifiate  of  removal  for 
Margaret  Judge  from  Gunpowder  Monthly 
Meeting "  was  received  at  Indian  Spring 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Sandy  Spring, 
Third  month  18th,  1808. 

The  number  of  removals  her  father  had 
made,  and  the  many  neighborhoods  in  which 
Margaret  had  lived,  widely  separated  as  they 
were  from  each  other,  gave  her  a  very  ex- 
tensive circle  of  acquaintance.  Her  natural 
buoyancy  and  cheerfulness,  great  powers  of 
observation,  and  remarkable  mental  activity, 
combined  with  her  good  judgment  and  sensi- 
bility, which  constitute  the  basis  of  delicacy 
of  taste  and  sense  of  propriety,  gave  her 
that  ease  of  manner  for  which  she  was  re- 
markable, and  which  rendered  her  interest- 
ing and  attractive  in  the  social  circle. 

When  Margaret  Judge  moved  to  Sandy 
Spring,  she  lived  with  that  precious  mother 
in  Israel,  Deborah  Stabler,  widow  of  Wm. 
Stabler,  the  brother  of  Edw.  Stabler,  of 
Alexandria,  and  taught  school  in  her  house. 

No  doubt  the  "  Unseen  Hand  "  had  gra- 
ciously led  her  thither,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  preserved  from  the  flatteries  and 
attentions  which  her  cheerful  and  animated 
disposition  and  bright  natural  abilities  seem- 
ed to  invite.  Deborah  remained  her  fast 
friend  and  confidential  adviser,  faithful  and 
loving,  honest  alike  to  her  virtues  and  her 
failings,  until  she  left  the  neighborhood  in 
1825.  Margaret  was  sensible  of  the  saluta- 
ry influence  of  her  friend's  kind  counsels  and 
cautions  and  timely  advice,  on  many  occa- 
sions ;  and  was  truly  grateful  therefor  in 
times  of  thoughtfulness. 

A  number  of  the  now  elderly  people  of 
Sandy  Spring  neighborhood  remember  going 
to  school  to  her,  at  Deborah  Stabler's,  a  pe- 
riod of  their  lives  to  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
recur.  Deborah  took  some  boarders  into  her 
family  to  attend  Margaret's  school,  some  of 
whom  were  from  Washington  city. 

The  surrounding  influences  were  very  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  the  higher  na- 
ture of  the  dear  young  Friend  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  Besides  the  pre- 
serving influence  of  the  precious  mother  with 
whona  she  was  favored  to  live,  the  children 
around  her  drew  forth  the  active  sympathies 
of  her  kind  and  aflfectionate  heart,  and  there 
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were  a  number  of  intelligent  and  staid  young 
Friends  in  the  neighborhood.  Every  two 
months,  a  number  of  interesting  and  worthy 
Friends,  old  and  young,  came  to  Sandy 
Spring  to  attend  Monthly  Meeting,  from  In- 
dian Spring,  Washington,  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria,  and  on  the  alternate  months, 
Margaret  Judge  would  frequently  go  with  a 
company  of  neighbors  to  Indian  Spring,  and 
meet  with  the  same  Friends  and  others  there. 
Thus  her  natural  sprightliness  which  was 
sometimes  in  danger  of  running  into  volatil- 
ity, was  restrained  by  those  healthful  sur- 
roundings, and  she  was  gradually  brought 
under  the  Divine  hand,  into  a  state  of  placid 
thoughtfulness,  where  the  "  Lion  and  the 
Lamb"  in  her  disposition  were  brought 
sweetly  to  harmonize. 

It  appears  to  have  been  during  her  resi- 
dence with  this  valued  Friend  and  while 
keeping  school,  that  Margaret  Judge  first  ap- 
peared in  public  testimony.*  She  was  ap- 
proved as  a  Minister  at  the  Monthly  Meeting 
held  at  Sandy  Spring,  in  the  Sixth  month, 
1812. 

About  the  year  1812,  a  school  being  opened 
close  to  Sandy  Spring  meeting-house,  for 
which  a  male  teacher  was  procured,  Marga- 
ret went  to  Washington,  and  taught  a  school 
there  under  the  care  of  Friends.  While  in 
that  city,  she  resided  in  the  families  of  Han- 
nah Lytle,  Samuel  Hutchinson,  and  Samuel 
Brooke,  worthy  Friends.  She  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  been  at  home  ivUh  them  all,  such 
was  the  love  they  bore  her. 

About  the  year  1814,  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  education  came  into  vogue,  and 
Joseph  Lancaster,  its  author,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society,  Friends  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  it ;  and  qualified  Friends  were 
sought  as  teachers  in  these  schools.  Accord- 
ingly, Margaret  Judge  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  Female  Lancasterian  School 
in  Georgetown,  and  her  sister,  Rachel  Judge, 
(afterwards  the  wife  of  Townshend  Waugh)  of 
a  similar  school  in  Alexandria. 

Under  the  care  of  Joseph  Lancaster  this 
system  obtained  for  a  time  great  popularity. 
He  publicly  explained  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing, and  showed  its  adaptation  to  the  minds 

*  An  incident  is  remembered  that  seems  to  decide 
this  point.  The  scholars  as  well  as  the  teacher  at- 
tended Friends'  meetinff  at  Sandj  Spring,  which  was 
near  the  school.  One  of  the  little  girls  from  Wash- 
ington often  gave  trouble  in  school,  by  talking  and 
she  was  sometimes  put  in  the  closet  for  it.  Oue  day  in 
meeting,  although  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  those 
on  the  upper  seats  speak,  like  the  teacher  at  the  school 
desk,  when  Margaret  spoke  sitting  among  the  schol- 
ars, the  little  girl  remarked  after  meeting.  "  Marga- 
ret will  have  to  go  into  the  closet  for  talking  in 
school."  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  lirst 
time  she  appeared  in  the  Ministry,  about  the  year 
1809  or  '10, 


and  wants  of  the  young,  in  bringing  their 
powers  into  activity  by  physical  training,  and 
giving  the  children  something  to  observe  and 
something  to  do, — making  letters  first  in 
boxes  of  sand  with  a  smooth  surface,  then  on 
a  black-board,  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
principles  of  object-teaching  and  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

Margaret  Judge  became  a  very  popular 
teacher,  and  her  company  being  interesting 
and  instructive,  it  was  much  sought  by  dis- 
tinguished personsof  both  sexes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Her  ardent  temperament, 
warm-heartedness,  and  great  physical  energy 
and  endurance,  always  imparted  a  life-force, 
a  spirit-}^ owei\  to  that  precious  woman,  which 
gave  her  an  influence  over  the  feelings  of 
others,  whether  in  the  social  circle  or  in  the 
Gallery,  that  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and 
perhaps  never  surpassed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  growing  popularity  in 
Washington  and  Georgetown,  not  unattended 
by  danger  that  her  mind  might  be  unduly 
drawn  from  its  true  centre,  in  which  alone 
she  knew  her  safety  to  rest,  she  was  happily 
invited  by  those  worthy  Friends  Samuel  and 
Anna  Thomas  to  be  teacher  for  the  Girls' 
Boarding  School,  which  they  were  about  to 
open  at  Wood  Lawn,  about  a  mile  from 
Sandy  Spring  meeting-house. 

Here  we  see  another  evidence  of  the  pro- 
vidential guidance  of  that  good  and  wise 
Being  in  whom  was  her  trust,  and  to  whom 
her  prayers  were  raised  daily  for  protection. 
Truly  could  she  say,  "As  the  mountains  are 
round  about  Jerusalem,  so  are  the  arms  of 
the  Lord  around  them  that  love  Him,  and 
whose  trust  is  in  Him." 

Samuel  Thomas  was  a  brother  of  John 
Chew  Thomas,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Maryland,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Philip  E. 
Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  and  an  approved 
Minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends.f 

Margaret  Judge  accepted  the  invitation  of 
S.  T.  and  wife.  This  brought  her  once  more 
within  the  immediate  influence  of  her  valued 
Friend  and  counseller,  Deborah  Stabler,  in 
whose  shadow  there  seemed  to  be  additional 
safety  for  her.  The  surroundings,  too,  were 
much  more  favorable  to  the  development  of 


^' It  is  related,  that  when  Joseph  Lancaster,  by 
invitation,  df^livered  an  address  explanatory  of  his 
system,  in  the  hail  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  while  Henry  Clay  was  speaker,  Clay 
was  present,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  address, 
he  went  to  J.  L.  and  said  in  his  bland  raannery 
"  Permit  me  to  help  out  of  that  chair  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  filled  if.''  Joseph's  immediate  re- 
sponse was,  It  has  now  been  filled  with  nothing 
better  than  Clay." 

f  See  the  interesting  memorials  of  those  worthy 
Friends  Samuel  and  Anna  Thomas,  in  Friends- 
Miscellany,"  Vol.  vi.,  page  130  and  133, 
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iier  higher  nature  than  those  she  had  left,  but  j 
the  change  was  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  her 
natural  leclincrs  and  inclinations.    True  it  is  i 
"There  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  ! 
rougfh  hew  them  as  we  will." 

She  soon  became  very  much  interested  with 
her  school  at  Wood  Lawn,  which  was  opened 
in  the  year  1816.  There  were  several  scholars 
from  Baltimore,  and  some  came  with  her 
from  Washington  and  Georgetown  ;  among 
these  were  the  daughters  of  Francis  B.  Key, 
a  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  District.*  Marga- 
ret was  a  great  admirer  of  genius,  and  Key 
held  a  high  place  in  her  estimation,  which 
naturally  extended  to  his  daughters,  who  pos- 
sessed in  a  measure  this  trait  of  their  father's 
character. 

Margaret  related  a  characteristic  reply  of 
one  of  the  daughter's  who  took  a  pen  to  her 
to  be  mended  during  the  exercise  of  writing, 
with  that  old  complaint  which  elderly  per- 
sons will  remember  as  common  in  theirearly 
days,  "  It  don't  make  a  good  hair  stroke." 
Margaret  attended  to  it,  and  handed  it  back 
to  the  girl.  Very  soon  it  was  returned  with 
the  same  complaint.  Margaret  perceiving 
it  was  the  one  she  had  just  had,  remarked, 
"I  just  now  mended  this  pen."  The  girl, 
blushing  with  emotion,  lest  the  idea  whivjh 
was  struggling  for  expression  might  seem  too 
pointed,  replied,  "  You  cut  it  Miss  Judge  ; — 
you  did  not  mend  it." 

The  warmth  and  strength  of  attachment 
of  some  of  Margaret's  scholars  for  her,  were 
most  remarkable.  They  seemed  to  know  no 
abatement  through  a  space  of  many  years. 
Their  hearts  appeared  to  be  knit  with  hers. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  endurance  of  this 
high  regard  of  her  scholars  for  her,  amount- 
ing almost  to  veneration,  I  will  relate  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  within  the  last  few  weeks.  I 
-called  upon  one  of  our  neighbors  (nota  Friend) 
who  had  been  her  scholar  at  Wood  Lawn,  in 
1817  ;  she  was  then  about  8  years  old,  and  an 
orphan.  My  business  was  to  make  "^ome  in- 
quiries about  Margaret  Judge.  Upon  my 
making  it  known,  she  went  to  a  small  box,  or 
casket,  which  was  almost  within  reach  from  her 
usual  seat  in  the  sitting-room,  and  took  there- 
from a  scrap  of  paper  less  than  a  half  sheet, 
carefully  preserved,  upon  which  was  written 
by  Margaret  Judge,  a  letter  to  her  of  affec- 
tionate counsel,  when  she  was  about  thirteen 

*  Key,  a  short  time  before,  had  written  that  patri- 
otic national  poena,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
while  detained  a  p.isoner  on  a  British  man-of-war, 
•in  the  Bay  in  front  of  Baltimore,  whither  he  had 
'been  sent  by  the  city  authoriiioa,  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  the  vessel  being  preparing  to  bombard  the 
city,  the  officers  would  not  permit  him  to  return.  It 
was  under  the  feelings  of  the  bombardment  that  en- 
sued, to  which  his  family  was  exposed  in  his  com- 
pulsory absence,  that  this  thrilling  poem  was  written. 


I/ears  of  age, — fitly  years  previous!  She  told 
me  that  she  had  always  kept  this  letter  by 
her,  regarding  it  as  one  of  her  most  valued 
and  precious  treasures,  and  she  thought  it  had 
been  a  blessing  to  her  through  life.  She  per- 
mitted me  to  read  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  letter,  evidently  written  under  a 
feeling  of  deep  interest  and  affection  for  the 
dear  orphan  girl,  to  whom  it  was  as  a  word 
from  the  Good  Father,  and  He  blessed  it  to 
her  profit,  in  accordance  with  the  promise, 
"  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void, 
but  it  shall  accompliih  that  whereunto  I  send 
it." 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Lntidn  E.  Fisher,  of  Wakefield, 
near  Germantov.-n,  Philadelphia,  dated  Fourth  month 
lOth,  1872. 

I  was  a  scholar  of  M.  J's  at  Wood  Lawn 
Boarding  School,  about  the  year  1818,  just 
before  the  close  of  that  Institution,  and  was 
much  attached  to  her.  She  was  very  warm 
hearted,  and  of  a  mostafl!*ectionate  disposition, 
full  of  life,  even  to  gaiety.  Sometimes,  when 
walking  with  us  she  would  say,  **  Come,  girls, 
let  us  see  who  can  reach  yonder  tree,  or 
fence,  first,"  when  she  would  start  off,  her 
plain  starched  cap  floating  in  the  wind  be- 
hind, much  to  the  amusement  of  the  scholars, 
as  we  were  following  after. 

"  She  was  a  most  pleasant  companion,  zeal- 
ous in  every  good  word  and  work.  We  had 
Scripture  reading  of  an  evening,  and  fre- 
quently prayer,  by  herself,  as  well  as  by 
the  Friends  who  were  visiting  there.  Some- 
times Francis  S.  Key,  of  Washington,  when 
there,  would  assist  in  the  devotions  of  the 
evening,  which  bad  a  very  solemnizing  effect 
upon  us  scholars  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

"  1  thought  M.  J.  a  most  excellent,  good 
person,  and  I  am  truly  glad  to  have  her  vir- 
tues commemorated  by  her  friends." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligenoer.  , 
BRIEF  NOTES.     NO.  9. 

RY  K.  MICHENKR. 

'The  Ttmpcrance  Ladder y  No.  2. 

XIV  Round. — In  han^est  and  other  time-'^. 
— Admonitory. 

1760.  "  Overseers  and  other  Friends  are 
desired  to  excite  their  brethren  to  vigilance, 
to  avoid  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  in  harvest  and  other  times. 

And  a  concern  is  revived  in  this  meeting 
to  advise  as^ainst  and  excite  Friends  to  dis- 
courage it  on  all  occasion both  by  example 
and  precept." — (  Yearly  Meeting.) 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, the  records  of  the  Yearly,  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  show  an  astonishing 
amount  of  patient,  conscientious  labor  for 
the  abatement  of  this  great  evil.  Individuals 
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were  often  continued  under  the  care  and  sur- 
veillance of  committees  for  many  months, 
sometimes  for  years.  From  the  same  evi- 
dence it  would  seem  to  have  diminished  dur- 
ing the  next  quarter.  Perhaps  the  necessity 
was  less  urgent. 

XV  Round. — Distillation  from  grain. — 
Admonitory. 

1777.  "In  regard  to  the  practice  of  des- 
troying grain  by  distilling  spirits  out  of  it,  it 
is  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting 
that  that  practice  should  be  wholly  discour- 
aged and  disused  among  Friends  ;  and  that 
Friends  ought  not  to  sell  their  grain  for  that 
purpose,  or  to  use  or  partake  of  liquors  made 
out  of  grain.'' — {Yearly  Meeting) 

It  was  certainly  a  benevolent  idea  of  those 
honest  Friends  to  save  the  grain — the  staff  of 
life — from  wanton  destruction  ;  although  the 
political  economist  may  allege  that  the  sur- 
plus grain  raised  for  distillation  may  serve  as 
a  store  house  in  time  of  scarcity,  when  the 
demand  for  bread  becomes  greater  than  that 
for  drink.  The  distinction  was,  however,  an 
unfortunate  one.  By  placing  the  ban  on  one 
form  of  the  article  they  left  the  other  forms 
more  free  for  use,  and,  as  sad  experience  has 
shown,  only  rendered  their  exclusion  more 
difficult. 

XVI  RoiTND. — Public-house  Keeping. — 
Admonitory. 

1777.  Considering  the  difficulty  and 
snares,  both  to  our  young  people  and  others, 
which  are  attendant  on  that  of  keeping  houses 
of  public  entertainment,  beer-houses  and  dram- 
shops, whereby  the  reputation  of  Truth  has 
greatly  suffered,  and  in  some  places  tjae  chil- 
dren and  families  of  persons  concerned  here- 
in have  been  brought  into  disgrace  and  loss, 
both  spiritually  and  temporally  ;  it  is  the 
United  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meeting 
that  Friends  ought  not  to  give  way  to  the 
desire  of  outward  gain  arising  from  such  em- 
ployments, but  to  keep  themselves  clear 
thereof  by  attending  to  the  pointings  of  pure 
wisdom." — Yearly  Meeting. 

XVII  Round. —  Query. 

lull.  About  this  time  the  Query  was 
amended  to  read  "  Are  Friends  careful  to 
discourage  the  unnecessary  distillation  or  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  frequenting  taverns  and 
places  of  diversion,  &c." — {Yearly  Meeting.') 

XVIII  Round. — Manufacture  and  traffic 
in. — Admonitory. 

1788.  "  For  the  preservation  of  our  fellow 
members  from  the  temptation  of  the  gain  of 
unrighteousness,  we  think  it  expedient  that 
the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  be  ex- 
cited and  enjoined  early  to  appoint  commit- 
tees, unitedly  to  proceed  in  visiting  and  treat- 
ing with  our  members  individually  who  are 
concerned    in  importing   spirituous  liquors 


from  the  West  India  Islands,  or  other  places, 
either  on  their  own  account  or  as  agents  for 
others;  and  those  who  purchase  and  retail 
such  liquors  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  as 
also  those  members  who  are  concerned  in 
the  distillation  of  these  liquors  from  grain  or 
other  produce,  either  in  their  own  families,  or 
encouraging  and  promoting  it  in  others." — 
(  Yearly  Meeting  ) 

The  latter  clause  seems  to  relate  to  a  prac- 
tice, then  quite  common,  for  farmers  to  own 
small  stills  and  to  distil  their  own  liquors 
mostly  from  fruits,  and  sometimes  for  a  few 
neighbors. 

XIX  Round. — Medicinal  use  of  liquors. — 
Advisory. 

1788.  "  We  apprehend  it  is  expedient  to 
recommend  and  advise  those  who  make  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  in  their  families  in  a 
medicinal  way,  that  they  be  careful  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  true  moderation  in  the 
use  of  them  for  such  a  purpose."— Fear/y 
Meeting?) 

This  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a  well-timed 
and  necessary  caution  as  regards  both  the 
family  and  the  professional  use  of  this  much 
abufjed  and  misused  remedy. 

XX  Round. — Manufacture  and  traffic  in^ 
— Advisory. 

1794.  *'  If  any  should  reject  the  labor  and 
advice  of  their  friends  by  continuing  in  the 
practice  of  importing  or  vending  spirituous 
liquors,  either  on  their  own  accounts  or  as 
agents  for  others,  or  distil  or  retail  such 
liquors,  or  sell  or  griyid  grain  for  the  use  of 
distillation,  that  such  should  not  be  employed 
in  any  service  in  the  church,  nor  their  contribu- 
tions be  received  for  the  use  thereof." — {Yearly 
Meeting.") 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  novel  procedure— 
and  is  unique  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 
But  the  same  has  been  long  and  often  prac- 
ticed without  the  rule  having  been  distinctly 
laid  down.  Indeed,  it  can  seldom  be  expedi- 
ent and  proper  to  place  the  service  of  the 
meeting  in  the  hands  of  disorderly  and  re- 
fractory members. 

XXI  Round. — Manufacture  or  sale  out  of 
grain, — Adinonitory. 

1794.  "If  any  should  distil  spirits  ozti?  of 
grain,  or  retail  such  liquors,  Monthly  Meet- 
iniis  should  deal  with  them  as  other  offenders, 
and  if  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
desist  from  such  a  practice,  be  at  liberty  to 
declare  their  disunity  with  ih^m"— {Yearly 
Meeting.) 

XX II  l^ov^jy. —Manufacture  and  sale. — 
Censure. 

1832.  "  Monthly  Meetings  ought  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  tenderly  to  treat  with  such 
of  our  members  as  are  concerned  in  the  im- 
portation, distillation,  or  sale  of  spirituous 
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liquors,  and  if,  after  faithful  patient  labor  to 
convince  them  of  the  awful  demoralizing 
effects  of  their  conduct  aud  its  inconsistency 
with  the  testimony  of  our  Religious  ^Society, 
they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish 
the  business,  the  said  meetings  be  at  liberty 
to  put  the  disci p  ine  in  practice  against 
them." — (  Yearly  Meeting.) 

XXIII  Round. —  Use,  or  giving  i)L  harvest, 
etc  — Admonitory. 

1832.  A  tender  religious  care  ought  to 
be  extended  to  such  of  our  members  as  are 
in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  as  a  drink,  or 
handing  it  out  in  liarved,  or  at  other  times, 
in  order  to  dissuade  them  from  the  practice." 
— (Yearly  Meeting.) 

XXIV  Rov^D.— Query. 

1839.  "  Are  Friends  clear  of  the  distilla- 
tion or  sale  of  spirituous  liquors?  and  are 
they  careful  to  discourage  the  use  thereof  as 
a  drink,  and  from  attending  places  of  diver- 
sion, and  the  unnecessary  frequenting  of 
taverns  ;  and  do  they  keep  to  true  moderation 
and  temperance  on  account  of  marriages, 
burials  and  other  occasions  ?"( — Yearly  Meet- 
ing.) 

XXV  Round. —  Owning  or  renting  taverns, 
etc. — Advisory. 

1841.  "Friends  are  tenderly  advisei  to 
abstain  from  renting  their  property,  or  fur- 
nishing any  material  whereby  our  testimony 
against  spirituous  liquors,  as  a  drink,  will  be 
violated." — (  Yearly  Meeting.) 

XXVI  Round. —  Query. 

Q  ierv  as  proposed  by  Fishing  Creek  Half- 
Year  Meeting. 

1871.  "  Are  Friends  clear  of  the  use,  as  a 
beverage,  and  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
for  that  purpose,  of  any  spirituous  or  malt 
liquors,  wines  or  anything  that  can  intoxi- 
cate? And  is  due  caution  observed  in  tlie 
use  thereof  as  medicine?" — (^Yearly  Meeting 
Extrada.) 

Way  did  not  open  for  its  adoption  in  the 
unity,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Yearly  Meeting  the  next 
year. 

1872.  "The  [joint]  committee  on  the  pro- 
position from  Fishing  Creek  made  a  verbal 
report,  that  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee was  that  it  should  be  adopted — some 
Friends  dissenting.  Oa  consideration,  way 
did  not  op«^n  to  adopt  the  proposition  at  this 
time." — ( Yearly  Meeting  ExtracU  of  Men 
Friends.) 

"  The  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  fourth  Query,  claimed  our 
attention,  and  there  was  a  large  expression 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  addition,  while  some 
were  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  change  at  this 
time.    The  subject  was  referred  to  our  next 


Yearly  Meeting."( — Yearly  Meeting  Extracts 
of  Women  Friends.) 

This  was  to  many  a  humiliating  scene  to 
witness.  Friends  who  have  long  occupied 
conspicuous  places  in  our  Society,  and  who 
have  been  looked  upon  as/a/Aer^  and  mother.') 
— elders  in  the  church — standing  up  in  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  further  progress  of 
the  temperance  reformation,  which  their  soyis 
and  daughters  were  earnestly  laboring  to  pro- 
mote. 

Now  what  are  the  reasons  assigned  for 
this  anomalous  conflict  between  the  elders  &nd 
the  youth. ^  They  may  be  various;  I  have 
heard  but  one.  Society  has  constantly  com- 
mitted the  grave  error  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween distilled  and  fermented  liquors.  While 
it  has  denied  to  us  the  use  of  the  one,  it  has 
tacitly  permitted  the  use  of  the  other  by  its 
members.  As  we  advance  in  years,  when 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  begin  to  afflict  us, 
we  too  often  have  recourse  to  stimulants, 
until  the  habit  of  using  them  becomes  estab- 
lished. 

This  condition  may  sometimes  awaken  a 
serious  thought,  but  when  we  remember  Paul's 
advice  to  Timothy,  "  Drink  no  longer  water, 
but  use  a  little  ivine  for  thy  stomach's  sake, 
and  thine  often  infirmities." — (Tim.  v  23,) 
we  take  courage  and  conclude  that  we  too 
may  use  a  little  witie  for  our  stomach's  sake, , 
and  our  many  infirmities;   aud  we  cannot, 
consent  to  the  adoption  of  a  rule  of  disci- 
pline which  would  drprive  us  of  this  privilege, , 
or  render  us  offenders  when  we  exercise  it. 
Here  the  argument  rests. 

But  our  Friends  seem  to  have  forgotten  i 
that  Paul  wrote  other  epistles  than  that  to . 
Timothy. 

"Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  in 
drink."— rW.  ii,  16. 

"  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will 
eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I. 
make  my  brother  to  offend." —  1  Cor.  viii  13. . 

Timothy  was,  no  doubt,  sick,  and  was  i 
thought  to  need  wine  as  a  proper  medicine. 
But  Paul,  how  different !  what  a  noble  exam- 
pie  !  -He  well  knew  the  danger  of  evil  ex- 
ample to  the  weak.  He  would  not  mislead  a 
weaker  brother.  He  would  suffer  voluntary 
privation  rather  than  hurt  the  least  of  the 
little  ones.  Rather  than  do  this  he  would 
take  the  temperance  pledge  and  refrain  "  as 
long  as  the  world  standeth."   I  repeat,  what 

A  N015LK  EXAMPLE  ! 

If  our  friends  are  really  sick,  as  Timothy 
was,  aud  wine  is  the  appropriate  remedy,  let 
them  have  it  "  with  due  caution  in  the  use 
thereof,"  as  the  proposed  rule  provides.  But 
if  they  are  not  really  sick,  or  if  the  remedy  is 
inappropriate,  then  they  need  and  ought  to 
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be  thankful  for  a  prohibitory  rule  upon  their 
inconsistency. 

The  habitual  use  of  even  mild  stimuiants 
soon  produces  an  artificial  condiHon  of  the 
system,  which  will  cause  suffering  and  depres- 
sion whenever  the  stimulus  is  withheld  and 
produces  a  seeming  demand  for  its  renewal. 
This  deceptive  feeling  is  what  has  led  so  many 
down  to  destruction — the  prolific  source  of 
much  of  the  drunkenness  under  which  the 
land  mourns.  "  Take  heed  lest  by  any  means 
this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling- 
block  to  them  that  are  weak.  For  if  any  man 
see  thee,  which  hast  knowledge,  sit  at  meat 
in  the  idol's  temple,  shall  not  the  conscience 
of  him  that  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat 
those  things  which  are  offered  to  idols,  and 
through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  broth- 
er perish  Cor.  viii,  8,  9,  10. 

Conclusion.  —  The  unfolding  of  divine 
Truth  in  the  mind  is  a  gradual  work,  depend- 
ent upon  the  degree  of  obedience  rendered  to 
its  manifestations,  for  it  will  ever  remain  to 
be  a  truth,  that  he  that  is  faithful  in  a  little 
3hall  be  made  ruler  over  more.  The  progress 
of  asjiocidted  bodies  is,  however,  retarded  by 
causes  which  do  not  operate  upon  individu- 
als. Religious  society  is  necessarily  composed 
of  heterogeneous  materials.  There  are  many 
gifts,  but  one  Spirit.  Many  states  of  religious 
experience  ;  many  degrees  of  obedience  to 
manifested  requirements.  While  some  may 
utterly  refuse  to  walk  in  the  light  which  has 
been  furnished  to  them  ;  the  feeble  will  lag 
behind  and  require  a  helping  hand ;  the 
doubting  v;ill  wait  for  clearer  manifes- 
tations ;  the  perverse  will  not  move  forward. 
Yet  herein  is  the  beauty  and  the  excellence 
of  religious  association,  that  the  strong  and 
the  confident  are  willing  to  wait  for,  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  weak,  the  timid  and 
the  desponding,  castinsj  off  only  those  who 
wholly  refuse  their  proffered  assistance.  This 
has  been  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  case 
before  us.  For  two  centuries,  by  long,  pa- 
tient, unremitted  labor  the  Society  has  steadi- 
ly progressed  in  the  temperance  movement 
thus  far.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished before  we  can  stand  secure  on 
that  proud  and  noble  platform,  total  ab- 
stinence FROM  ALL  THAT  INTOXICATES — tO 
which  the  Temperance  Ladder  will  finally 
lead  us. 

If  it  was  so  difficult  for  our  fathers  to  ex- 
perience an  anointing  of  their  eyes  with  the 
eye-salve  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  they  could 
clearly  perceive  the  sinfulness  of  intemper- 
ance, let  us  profit  by  the  things  which  they 
suffered,  and  earnestly  seek  to  have  our  own 
vision  so  purified  that  we  may  more  readily 
discern  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  to 
perform.    And  may  the  glorious  beams  of 


the  sun  of  righteousness  penetrate  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  dark  recesses  of  our  selfish 
nature,  until  we  become  cleansed  from  all  the 
contaminating  influences  of  this  terrible 
curse,  and  redeemed  from  every  gratification 
whereby  it  is  encouraged  and  sustained. 

For  Frieada'  Intelligencer. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  Scrap  from 
Unpublished  Letters,  p.  231,  No.  15,  present 
volume  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  I  desire  that 
Friends  will  seriously  consider  the  truths 
therein  presented  ;  that  we  may  indeed  and 
in  truth  co-operate  in  promoting  all  that  is 
for  our  good,  and  that  will  tend  to  our  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness. As  we  co-operate  in  this,  there  will 
be  no  desire  to  urge  upon  our  friends  any 
measure  they  are  not  prepared  for,  thus  com- 
pelling them  to  submit ;  for  it  is  true,  that 

when  human  authority,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  is  assumed  by  some  over 
othersj  there  is  not  co-operation  ;  there  true^ 
civilization  does  not  yet  exist,"  much  less 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Unity  is  the  basis 
of  the  structure  of  our  organization.  If  we 
fail  to  maintain  Love  and  Unity  the  founda- 
tion of  the  structure  is  weakened,  and  the  ma- 
terials easily  separated.  "  These  things  I 
command  you  that  ye  love  one  another." 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  " 

W.  G. 


DUTY. 

Duty,  in  the  modern  sense  of  hard  work,  is 
a  defective  school  of  character.  The  busy 
man,  who  is  perpetually  engaged  in  doing 
something,  whether  it  be  by  head  or  hand, 
runs  a  great  risk  of  losing  that  precious  class 
of  sympathies  which  belong  to  the  receptive 
rather  than  the  active  side  of  our  nature. 
Labor  and  study  do  not  give  us  all  that  is 
best  for  us  as  men.  There  are  convictions  of 
the  utmost  value  which  do  not  come  to  us  by 
dint  of  reasoning  or  the  demonstrations  of 
science,  but  only  in  the  form  of  impressions. 
There  is  much  in  us  of  what  is  best,  of  which 
we  can  say  no  more  than— we  have  felt.  We 
have  not  so  much  mastered  the  thought  as  the 
thought  has  mastered  us.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand lessons  which  come  to  os  through  ear 
and  eye,  which,  if  we  have  but  the  heart  to 
receive  them,  form  a  better  education  than 
half  the  "  useful  information  "  or  closer  rea- 
sonings of  the  schools.  For  however  great  a 
power  knowledge  may  be,  yet  wisdom  and 
reverence  and  sympathy  with  what  is  lovely 
and  pure  are  not  learned  by  proof  and  rule. 
Too  little  room  is  given  to  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing still  and  alone  with  God.  The  old  say- 
ing, "  Enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  the  door," 
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and  the  old  examples  of  the  greatest  and  holi- 
est, were  never  more  needed  in  practical  re- 
membrance by  us  than  now.  Even  for  the 
sake  of  making  work  truer,  we  must  make  it 
a  business  to  reserve  these  open  spaces  in  daily 
life  for  spiritual  repose.  We  must  "  study  to 
be  quiet,"  and  when  "  many  are  coming  and 
going,  go  apart  by  ourselves,  that  we  may 
rest  awhile." — Anon. 


FBOM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  (New  York)  was  very 
satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  all  who  at- 
tended it.  I  remained  there  until  Fifth-day 
morning,  and  then  reluctantly  bade  farewell 
to  new  and  dear  friends,  whom  but  a  few  days 
before  I  had  met  as  entire  strangers.  But' I 
rejoice  that  there  is  a  Christian  love  that  now 
seems  to  pervade  our  Society,  giving  promise 
of  a  true  awakening  into  the  life  and  power 
of  God.  Oh,  if  we  but  do  our  duty  as  truth 
reveals  it,  I  believe  we  will  again  go  forth  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  paths  of  practical  righteousness  ; 
and  the  age  of  Fox,  Penn  and  their  cotempo- 
raries  need  no  longer  be  referred  to  as  the 
period  when  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
was  manifested  in  its  greatest  power  ;  for  I 
feel  that  our  day  and  generation  has  a  work 
even  (jreater  if  we  but  prove  true  to  the  holy 
calls  of  duty.  While  forms,  ceremonies  and 
traditions,  may  have  had  their  appropriate 
place,  they  cannot  give  peace  to  the  soul,  nor 
salvation  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 
It  is  only  Christ,  the  power  of  God  dwelling 
and  ruling  within  us,  that  accomplishes  for  us 
the  work  of  regeneration,  and  gives  spiritual 
life.  And  this  is  life  eternal,  "To  know  Thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Thou  hast  sent."  May  we  be  earnest,  but  not 
over  zealous,  waiting  for  the  voice  of  the  true 
shepherd,  before  we  go  forward.  And  then, 
let  not  the  ambitions  of  the  world,  the  love  of 
ease  or  riches  be  a  stumbling  block  in  our 
path,  but  may  we  go  forward  in  the  love  of 
God  for  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom 
among  men. 


HOME  CONVERSATION. 

Children  hunger  perpetually  for  new  ideas. 
They  will  learn  with  pleasure  from  the  lips 
of  their  parents  what  they  deem  it  drudgery 
to  study  in  books  ;  and  even  if  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  many  educational 
advantages,  they  will  grow  up  intelligent  if 
they  enjoy  in  childhood  the  privilege  of  listen- 


ing daily  to  the  conversation  of  intelligent 
people.  We  sometimes  see  parents  who  are 
the  life  of  every  company  which  they  enter, 
dull,  silent  and  uninteresting  at  home  among 
their  own  children.  If  tliey  have  not  mental 
activity  and  mental  stores  sufficient  for  both, 
let  them  first  use  what  they  have  for  their 
own  household.  A  silent  house  is  a  dull  place 
for  young  people, — a  place  from  which  they 
will  escape  if  they  can.  How  much  useful 
information,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  given 
in  pleasant  family  conversation,  and  what  un- 
conscious, but  excellent  mental  trainings,  in 
lively  social  argument.  Cultivate  to  the  ut- 
most all  the  graces  of  home  conversation. — 
Good  Health. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  22,  1872. 

Editorial  Note. — A  friend  sends  us  an 
interesting  account  of  the  late  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  we  would  gladly  ac- 
cept, but  we  have  already  given  a  similar 
article,  sent  us  by  another  friend. 

International  Penitentiary  Congress. 
— AVe  are  informed  that  our  friend,  Aaron  C. 
Macy,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
delegate  to  the  International  Penitentiary 
Congress,  to  convene  in  London,  on  the  third 
of  next  month.  He  will  sail  for  Liverpool  in 
company  with  Aaron  M.  Powell,  of  New  York, 
by  the  steamer  Canada,  of  the  National  Line, 
on  the  15th  inst,  and  be  absent  in  Europt 
for  several  mouths.  They  are  the  bearers  of 
the  following  address,  prepared  by  the  Re- 
presentative Committee,  and  approved  by 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  : 

To  the  International  Congress  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Bepression  of  Crime,  to  be  held  in 
Loudon,  Seventh  month,  1872: — 
Regarding  the  Nvelfare  and  elevation  of  the 
human  family  as  legitimate  objects  of  interest 
in  all  religious  organizations,  we  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  the  assembling  of  your  Con- 
gress as  a  proper  occasion  for  a  statement  of 
our  views  on  the  subjects  which  will  claim 
your  attention. 

That  all  legal  penalties  for  crime  should 
have  distinctly  for  their  object  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals,  and  that  society  has  a 
greater  interest  in  their  reformation  than  in 
their  punishment.  A  vindictive  imposition 
of  penalties  we  regard  as  both  unwise  and 
unjustifiable;  that,  as  like  begets  like,  all 
punishment  which  in  its  nature  has  the  char- 
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acter  of  retaliation,  tends  to  harden  the  crim- 
inal rather  than  lead  to  a  true  and  lasting 
reformation. 

We  regard  human  life,  the  gift  of  God,  as 
inviolable,  and  the  death  penalty  as  vindictive 
to  the  criminal,  demoralizing  to  society,  in- 
adequate as  a  remedy,  and  inimical  to  Chris- 
tian civilization.  We  hope,  therefore,  the 
way  may  open  for  your  body  to  recommend 
to  all  civilized  nations  its  early  abolition  from 
their  penal  codes. 

The  efforts  of  your  Congress  to  promote  a 
more  humane  sentiment  in  the  governments 
of  the  world  in  dealing  with  the  unfortunate 
and  the  criminal,  meet  our  sympathy  and  ap- 
probation. 

DIED. 

SHREEVE.— On  the  4th  of  6th  mo.,  1872,  at  the 
residence  of  her  brother,  Alexander  Shreeve,  in 
Wrightstown,  N.  Y.,  Sarah  H.  Shreeve  ;  a  consist- 
ent member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

STUCKEY.— On  the  9th  of  6th  mo.,  18Y2,  of  con- 
viilaions  Joseph  Bancroft,  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
W,  and  Mary  E.  Stuckey. 

BOWERS.— In  Kent  County,  Maryland,  on  the 
25th  of  5th  mo.,  1872,  of  consumption,  Lydia,  wife 
of  Thomas  L.  Bowers.  She  was  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Cecil  Meeting  House. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  BOOKS  AND  CULTURE. 

The  old  Latin  rule,  "  Non  multa,  sed  mult- 
urn"  not  many  books,  but  much  reading,  is 
as  good  a  rule  as  ever  was  devised.  We  read 
too  many  books.  We  read  too  hastily  and 
carelessly.  Almost  any  book  that  is  worth 
reading  once,  is  worth  reading  two  or  three 
times,  and  all  the  best  passages  are  worth 
reading  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  or  till  we  know 
them  by  heart.  If  you  don't  like  t#  do  this 
reading  by  yourselves,  do  as  I  do ;  try  the 
favorite  passages  on  your  friends.  Whenever 
you  will  you  can  do  them  good,  if  they  will 
only  listen,  though  they  will  sometimes  vote 
you  a  bore  for  your  trouble.  But  whether 
read  by  yourself,  or  to  others,  it  is  the  pas- 
sages thus  read  that  one  really  assimilates, 
and  that  become  a  part  of  one's  mental  struc- 
ture and  working  machinery.  And  this  sort 
of  reading  aloud  is  the  only  sort  that  is  pro- 
fitable, except  where  one  reads  while  others 
work.  If  their  work  does  not  require  atten- 
tion, this  is  a  great  saving  of  time;  but  for 
two  people  of  leisure  to  read  to  each  other  is 
a  sheer  waste  of  time.  If  nothing  else  is  lost 
in  this  way,  we  lose  the  chance  for  skipping, 
and  in  many  books  the  art  of  skipping  is  an 
art  that  cannot  be  neglected  advantageously. 

I  should  name  as  one  of  the  primal  secrets 
of  successful  reading,  the  having  of  some  nu- 
cleus around  which  one's  reading  can  arrange 
itself.  By  this  I  mean  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  choice  of  some  particular  line  of  reading, 
history  or  fiction,  or  poetry  or  science,  and 


devoting  one's  self  to  that  exclusively.  Such 
a  proceeding  is  very  apt  to  be  narrowing  in 
its  influence;  it  makes  a  man  a  pedant  in  on© 
thing,  an  ignoramus  in  almost  everything 
else.  A  broad  culture  makes  many  sorts  of 
reading  necessary.  Nothing  gives  so  much 
grace  and  power  to  the  writings  of  Huxley 
and  Tyndall  as  the  varied  culture  that  they 
bring  to  the  performance  of  their  work.  Ev- 
ery form  of  literature  comes  to  clothe  their 
scientific  researches  in  garments  of  beauty,  in 
"singing  robes,"  perhaps,  that  so  the  music 
of  the  thought  may  find  a  readier  entrance 
into  the  hearts  of  men.  But  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  faster  and  better  one  can  read 
when  he  has  some  nucleus  around  which  the 
books  may  gather.  In  this  way  one  can  make 
his  daily  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  a 
point  of  attraction  around  which  books  will 
gather  like  steel  filings  to  a  powerful  magnet. 
For  such  is  the  solidarity  of  the  universe, 
such  are  the  infinite  ramifications  and  afiilia- 
tions  of  all  things  and  persons  and  events, 
I  that  one  can  enter  anywhere  upon  a  road 
that  shall  lead  through  a  most  diversified 
country.       *  * 

Now  it  seeoas  to  me  that  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  know  as  much  about  the  work  or 
business  he  pursues  as  he  can  possibly.  If  he 
will  but  strive  to  do  this,  his  business  at  one© 
becomes  educative  to  himself  and  for  others. 
Then  he  can  *'  talk  shop"  to  some  purpose.  1 
know  not  how  it  is  with  others,  but  for  my- 
self I  value  exceedingly  the  man  who  can 
talk  intelligently,  not  merely  about  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  his  business,  but  about  its  sci- 
entific aspects,  its  moral  aspects,  its  relations 
to  political  economy  and  history  and  art.  ^  In 
this  way  the  humblest  business  opens  out  into 
the  freedom  of  the  universe.     *     *  ^« 

Another  secret  of  culture  is  to  begin  be- 
times. A  taste  for  literary  and  aesthetic 
things  must  grow  with  one's  growth  and 
strengthen  with  one's  strength.  It  cannot 
suddenly  be  acquired  after  a  youth  and  prime 
divorced  from  all  such  things  and  devoted 
exclusively  to  making  money.  This  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  men  are  never  so  happy 
after  retiring  from  business  as  they  were  be- 
fore ;  they  have  not,  while  in  business,  culti- 
vated those  tastes  and  habits  in  which  the 
man  of  leisure  can  find  solace  and  delight, 
and  when  they  have  time  to  acquire  them 
they  have  no  longer  inclination.  Ennui  pos- 
sesses them,  and  they  soon  wish  and  often  find 
themselves  back  in  the  counting  room.  One 
of  the  best  uses  of  a  college  education  is,  that 
if  a  man  have  any  original  taste  for  culture, 
it  is  thus  increased,  so  that  if  he  enter  on  a 
business  where  it  is  not  directly  useful,  he 
must  and  will  go  on  increasing  the  stock  of 
his  acquirements.    It  is  possible  that  a  man 
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80  educated  will  Dot  make  so  good  a  business 
man  as  one  entering  upon  business  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  But  though  less  a  man  of  busi 
ness,  he  may  be  more  of  a  man,  and  as  ]Mar- 
cus  x\urelius  said,  "  I  would  rather  be  a  good 
man  than  a  good  man  of  business,  or  doctor, 
or  lawyer,  or  anything  else."  The  best  things 
that  money  can  buy  are  leisure  and  culture 
and  the  opportunity  to  benefit  others  ;  and  so, 
of  course,  one  had  Ijetter  have  the  leisure  and 
culture  and  his  knowledge  how  to  benefit, 
scattered  all  along  through  his  life,  than  be 
ever  so  good  a  man  of  business  and  miss  these 
things.  A  wise  economy  is  that 

which  saves  in  the  right  place  and  spends  in 
the  right  place  ;  it  is  not  negative,  not  merely 
saving;  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned, 
sometimes,  not  always.  A  wise  economy 
saves  in  the  lower  direction  that  it  may  spend 
in  a  higher.  *  *  "  It  is  sad  to  think 
how  much  money  is  wasted  on  mere  sensual 
delights  that  might  go  to  improve  the  mind 
and  beautify  a  home.  *  *  Nothing 
is  sadder  than  to  see  people  of  moderate 
means,  as  we  all  do  see  them,  putting  almost 
their  entire  earnings  on  their  backs,  while 
their  rooms  are  as  naked  as  a  prison,  and 
their  minds  as'  empty  as  a  shallow  well  in 
time  of  summer  drought. 

The  secrets  of  culture  are  many,  and  not 
all  connected  with  books.  Among  the  best 
is  high  companionship.  "  Put  one  wise  man 
in  a  company,  and  all  are  wise,  so  rapid  is 
the  contagion."  Books  are  non-conductors 
of  the  electricit}'^  of  culture  as  compared  with 
persons  of  intelligence.  Let  us  then  seek,  in 
80  far  as  we  can  naturally  and  modestly,  to 
mingle  with  superior  men  and  women  ;  not  in 
the  way  of  lion-hunting,  not  by  any  means; 
nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  that ;  noth- 
ing more  fatal  to  a  culture  that  is  deep  and 
genuine.  Let  us  go  nowhere  for  the  fame  or 
repute  or  distinction  that  will  accrue  to  us  by 
going.  But  without  doing  this  we  can  aspire 
to  gradually  obtain  the  friendj^hip  and  com- 
panionship of  persons  of  ideal  worth,  to  whom 
without  irreverence  maybe  applied  the  words 
spoken  by  a  Hebrew  singer  of  the  Deity  :  "  In 
their  presence  is  fullness  of  joy,  at  their  right 
hand  are  pleasures  forevermore." 

And  just  in  proportion  as  such  intercourse 
is  exalting,  is  the  opposite  habit  of  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  of  inferior  people,  because 
they  flatter  one's  vanity  and  look  up  to  us  as 
gods,  the  enemy  of  progress.  Beware  if  you 
find  yourself  rejoicing  in  the  praise  of  those 
whose  judgment  you  are  well  aware  does  not 
entitle  them  to  the  least  consideration.  You 
might  as  well  engage  an  artist  to  paint  a  flat- 
tering portrait  of  your  face,  and  hang  it  in 
your  room  for  your  own  personal  inspection. 
You  know  it  is  false,  and  the  more  you  look 


at  it  the  more  your  face  deteriorates,  for  faces 
grow  more  beautiful  only  when  the  soul  with- 
in grows  better  and  purer.  So  the  mind  that 
allows  itself  to  be  falsely  flattered,  by  that 
very  act  deteriorates  and  loses  even  the  little 
beauty  it  possesses. 

Culture  would  be  much  more  accessible  if 
a  more  geterous  frankness  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  if  unfavorable  criticism  were  not  so 
frequently  considered  a  breach  of  the  propri- 
eties and  amenities  of  social  life.  We  ought 
to  be  perfectly  willing  to  take  criticism  that 
is  made  in  the  right  spirit,  and  as  willing  to 
give  it  when  we  feel  the  need.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  praise  the  good  performance  of 
j  one's  friends,  but  I  hold  we  have  a  right  to 
j  do  this  only  on  condition  that  we  are  as  free 
i  to  blame  ihem  as  to  praise.  And  certainly 
no  other  compliment  that  we  can  give  or  re- 
ceive compares  with  the  assumption  that  our 
friends  prefer  our  honest  thought  to  our  dis- 
honest speech  or  silence.  Let  us  then  wel- 
come all  honest  blame  of  anything  we  do,  and 
never  withhold  our  honest  criticism  where 
our  friends  are  worthy  of  such  noble  confi- 
dence. 

The  desire  to  appear  wiser  than  we  really 
are  is  a  reef  on  which  many  an  opportunity 
for  growth  is  wrecked  ;  a  perfect  willingness 
to  pass  for  exactly  what  we  are  worth  is  a 
great  tidal  wave  that  lifts  us  up  and  bears  us 
on  in  the  direction  of  our  genius  with  con- 
summate grace  and  power.  He  that  would 
be  wiser  than  he  is  should  never  be  anxious 
to  appear  so.  *  *  *  Do  not,  because  I 
have  spoken  of  books  so  warmly,  because  they 
are  so  much  to  me,  because  I  would  have 
them  so  much  to  you — do  not  imagine  that  I 
make  the  measure  of  a  man's  reading  the 
measur3  of  his  intelligence.  I  fully  recognize 
that  while,  to  many  men,  books  are  the  best 
medium  of  inspiration,  to  other  men  they  are 
not  equally  helpful,  while  the  open  volumes  of 
nature  and  of  life,  whose  leaves  the  soft  winds 
of  time  are  always  turning,  are  to  them  a 
source  of  continually-increasing  pleasure  and 
improvement. 

"  They  wander  away  and  away  with  nature, 
The  dear  old  nurse 
Who  s'lofis  to  them  nipjht  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe." 

Their  delight  is  with  the  sons  of  men.  They 
love  to  study  their  habits  and  read  their  char- 
acters. And  in  these  ways  they  attain  to  a 
far  higher  and  better  culture  than  many  a 
man  of  books.  Indeed,  the  mere  man  of 
books  can  seldom  cope  with  the  men  of  ob- 
servation. The  fortunate  man  is  he  to  whom 
all  the  books  are  opened, — those  that  men 
have  written  with  God's  help,  and  those  that 
God  has  written  on  the  sky,  the  earth,  the 
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sea,  and  in  the  marvellous  life  of  our  hu- 
manity. 

And  because  I  have  seemed  to  think  so 
much  of  intellectual  culture,  do  not  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  a 
loftier  ideal.  I  do  prize  the  pleasures  of  the 
intellect.  I  thank  God  for  them  every  day, 
for  the  books  which,  as  I  read  them,  fill  rae 
with  unspeakable  delight  and  happiness,  thrill 
me  with  ecstasy,  still  me  with  heavenly  calm  : 
for  the  men  who  wrote  these  books;  for  all 
the  mighty  ones  whose  names  I  cannot  number 
— names  that  are  written  in  heaven,  the  hea- 
ven of  man's  heart,  in  characters  of  fire  for- 
ever; but  as  much  as  all  these  are  to  me  and 
to  the  world,  I  know  there  is  a  wonder  and  a 
beauty  of  the  moral  life,  which  towers  above 
these  heights  of  intellect  as  the  Himalayas 
tower  above  the  miniature  mountains  which 
the  school-boy  makes  from  earth  made  soft 
by  spring  or  autumn  rains.  I  know  that  the 
humblest  man,  whose  life  is  ordered  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  thought  of  duty  that  he 
knows,  has  come  nearer  to  the  mark  of  God's 
high  calling  than  one  who,  with  the  mind  of 
Shakspeare,  is  content  to  grovel  mid  a  heap 
of  sensual  indulgences  and  ignoble  aims.  Let 
us,  then,  while  we  admire  and  reverence  all 
intellectual  attainment,  reserve  our  deepest 
reverence  for  that  simple  goodness  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  while  we  seek 
for  ourselves  with  all  earnestness  and  stead- 
fastness, the  splendid  prizes  of  the  intellect, 
with  a  deeper  earnestness,  and  steadfastness 
yet  more  inflexible,  let  us  seek  that  crown  of 
life,  that  crown  of  righteousness,  which  fadeth 
not  away. 

"  Far  better  in  its  place  the  lowliest  bird 

Should  sing  arigbt  to  God  the  lowliest  song. 
Than  that  a  seraph  strayed  should  rake  the  word, 
And  sing  his  glory  wrong.'" — Chris.  Rey. 


THE  TWO  CABINETS  COMPARED. 

The  mode  in  which  the  recent  negotiations 
about  the  supplementary  Treaty  have  been 
carried  on  has  directed  general  attention  to 
the  constitutional  differences  between  the 
British  Cabinet  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  countries  employ  very  different 
methods  of  executive  action.  With  our  own 
we  are  tolerably  familiar,  or  ought  to  be;  but 
as  the  British  system  has  features  which  ours 
has  not,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  contrast  it 
with  that  which  prevails  here.  The  members 
of  the  British  Cabinet  are  all  men  who  have 
gone  through  a  long  course  of  training  in 
public  affairs.  The  appointment  to  a  seat  in 
it  of  any  one  who  had  not  been  heard  of  be- 
fore, would  be  hailed  with  a  shout  of  derision 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
would  probably  prove  fatal  to  the  Ministry. 
Few  men  can  hope  to  hold  any  important 


public  political  office  in  England  until  they 
attain  to  middle  age  and  have  served  several 
years  in  Parliament  and  in  subordinate  of- 
fices. In  the  course  of  this  training  a  man 
will  show  where  his  aptitude  lies,  and  he  will 
become  marked  accordingly.  But  with  us  it 
is  not  so.  The  Cabinet  is  selected  from  the 
partisans  of  the  incoming'  administration, 
partly  according  to  the  preferences  of  the  new 
President,  partly  according  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  Hence  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  men  who  have  never 
held  office  before,  and  perhaps  are  to  a  great 
extent  unknown,  are  suddenly  placed  in  com- 
manding positions,  enabling  them  to  control 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  and  patron- 
age. The  nation  at  large  cannot  tell  whether 
they  will  be  efficient  statesmen  or  not,  though 
their  qualifications  may  be  known  to  the  wire- 
pullers. Seven  gentlemen  are  selected  to  fill 
the  Cabinet  offices,  their  selection  being  great- 
ly influenced  by  the  claims  of  the  most  influ- 
ential States  to  be  ''represented"  in  the  Cabi- 
net. They  are  appointed  to  office,  and  are 
then  expected  to  acquire  their  qualifications 
for  it.  If  they  fail  in  this,  the  result  is  a 
break  down,  with  more  or  less  damage  to  the 
credit  of  the  Administration. 

Another  curious  contrast  between  our  sys- 
tem and  the  British  is,  that  in  the  latter  the 
m.en  are  selected  for  the  offices,  in  the  former 
the  offices  are  selected  for  the  men,  the  only 
exception  being  that  of  the  Attorney  General, 
who  must  be  a  lawyer  of  good  standing  in  his 
profession.  The  gentleman  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed American  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for 
instance,  might  just  as  well  be  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  Postmaster  General, 
so  far  as  his  previously  known  qualifications 
may  be  concerned.  It  is  true,  that  in  prac- 
tice some  attention  is  paid  to  qualifications  in 
appointing  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  but  this  is  not  necessa- 
rily the  case,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
only  in  the  event  of  known  incapacity,  or  of 
some  other  defect  in  the  nominee,  would  the 
Senate  refuse  to  confirm  his  appointment.  In 
England  the  sovereign  selects  the  Cabinet 
theoretically  without  reference  to  Parliament 
or  people,  but  practically  with  deference  to 
both,  for  an  unpopular  or  incapable  ministry 
can  be  turned  out  in  a  summary  manner  by 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  from  either 
House  of  Parliament 

A  still  greater  contrast  between  our  system 
and  the  British  is  found  in  the  fact  that  our 
Ministers  have  no  seats  in  Congress,  while  it 
is  an  absolute  requi-^ite  for  a  British  Minister 
to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament.  When  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  accepts  a  Gov- 
ernment office  he  d3es  so  at  the  risk  of  his 
seat,  for  he  must  by  law  resign  his  member- 
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ghip,  but  he  raay  immediately  offer  himself 
for  re  election.  Should  he  uot  be  re-elected 
he  will  also  have  to  resign  his  office,  if  it  be 
an  important  one,  for  he  ivill  be  required  to 
attend  coDjvtantly  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
to  answer  any  questions  which  raay  be  put  to 
him  in  reference  thereto.  The  British  Min- 
isters are  incessantly  questioned,"  and  on 
every  variety  of  subject,  from  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  most  trivial.  They  must 
therefore  keep  themselves  well  p  sted  in 
everything,  and  tliis  is  of  itself  quite  an  edu 
cation  ;  but  when  a  member  intends  to  ask  a 
question  of  a  Minister,  it  is  usual  to  send  him 
(  the  Minister)  a  note  a  day  or  two  before- 
hand, specifying  the  question  and  the  time 
when  it  will  be  asked.  This  customary  cour- 
tesy enables  the  Minister  to  look  up  the  facts, 
statistics,  &c.,  of  the  case,  and  to  furnish  a 
complete  answer.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
sort  in  our  Congress.  One  of  our  ablest  con- 
temporaries, the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub- 
lican, well  remarks  :  "  Our  Cabinet  is  a  voice- 
less and  impersonal  institution.  Its  members 
are  not  before  the  people.  Their  opinions,  if 
expressed  at  all,  oiust  depend  upon  a  chance 
invitation  to  deliver  a  stump  speech,  and  that 
of  a  partisan  character,  or  else  upon  the  irre- 
sponsible and  distorted  screed  of  a  professional 
interviewer,  anxious  to  earn  his  ten  dollars  a 
column.  At  the  opening  of  each  session  of 
Congress  they  make  their  annual  reports,  but 
these  are  properly  schedules  of  the  status  of 
affairs  at  that  moment,  rather  than  reviews 
and  foreshadowings  of  State  doings.  During 
the  rest  of  the  session  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment is  only  accessible  through  a  Congres- 
sional resolution  calling  for  papers,  or  through 
the  repulsive  summons  of  a  perhaps  hostile 
Investigating  Committee — either  method  be- 
ing cumbersome,  wasteful  of  time,  and  fertile 
in  misunderstanding."  Perhaps  the  French 
svstem  of  giving  to  Ministers  a  seat  in  the 
National  Assembly  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  statements,  and 
give  explanations,  but  not  to  vote,  unless  ac 
tually  duly  elected  members  of  the  Chamber, 
has  advantages  over  both  the  British  and 
American  systems. — Public  Ledger. 

THE  QUAKER  MEETING.  1688. 

[From  "The  Gormantown  Pilgrim."  an  unpublished  Form.] 
BY  JOHN  a.  WHITTIER. 

Fair  First-day  morninjrs,  st^eppd  in  euuiracr  cfllm, 
W^rm.  tender,  restful,  sweet  with  woodland  balm, 
Game  to  him  like  some  mother- hallowed  psalm 

To  the  tired  grinder  at  the  noisy  wheel 
Of  labor,  winding  off  from  memory's  reel 
A  golden  thread  of  music,  with  no  peal 

Of  bells  to  call  them  to  the  house  of  praise. 
The  scattered  settlers  tbroufrh  gre?n  forest  ways, 
Walked  meetingward.    Jn  reverent  amaze 


The  Indi-in  trApper  saw  them  from  the  dim 

Shade  of  the  alders,  on  the  rivulet's  rim, 

Seek  the  Great  Spirit's  house  to  talk  with  Him. 

There,  through  the  gathered  stillness,  multiplied 

And  made  intense  by  symp  ilhy,  outside 

The  sparrows  saog^  and  the  goid-robiu  cried 

A-swing  upon  his  elm.    A  fuiut  perfume 

Dreathed  through  the  open  windows  of  the  room, 

From  locust  trees  heavy  with  clustered  bloom. 

Thither,  perchance,  sore-tried  confessors  came, 

Whose  fervor  jail  nor  pillory  could  tame — 

Proud  of  the  cropped  ears  meant  to  be  their  shame. 

Men  whohid  eaten  SI  ivery's  bitter  bread 

In  Indian  isles  ;  pale  women,  who  had  bled 

Under  the  hangman's  lash,  and  bravely  said 

God's  message  through  their  prison's  iron  bars: 

And  gray  old  sol  iier-convrrts,  seamed  with  scars, 

From  every  stricken  field  of  Eagland's  wars. 

Lowly  before  the  L'nseen  Presence  knealt 

Each  waiting  heart,  till,  haply,  some  one  felt 

On  his  moved  lips  the  seal  of  silence  melt. 

Or,  vfiihout  spoken  words,  low  breathings  stole 

Of  a  diviner  life  fiom  soul  to  soul, 

Baptizing  in  one  tender  thought  the  whole. 

When  shaken  hands  announced  the  meeting  o'er, 

The  friendly  group  still  lingered  near  the  door. 

Greeting,  inquiring,  sharing  all  the  store 

Of  weekly  tidings.    Meanwhile  youth  and  maid 

Down  (he  green  vistas  of  the  woodland  strayed, 

Whispered  and  smiled,  and  oft  their  feet  delayed. 

And  solemn  meeting,  summer  sky  and  wood, 

Old,  kindly  faces,  youth  and  maidenhood. 

Seemed,  hke  God's  new  creation,  very  good. 

And  greeting  all  with  quiet  smile  and  word, 

Pastorious  went  his  way.    The  nnscared  bird 

Sang  at  his  side,  scarcely  the  squirrel  stirred 

At  his  hushed  footstep  on  the  mossy  sod  ; 

A'  d  wheresoe'er  the  good  man  looked  or  trod 

He  felt  the  peace  of  Nature  and  of  God. 

—  The  Independent. 


"  IT  18  MORE  BLESSED." 
Give  !  as  the  morning  that  Hows  out  of  henven  ; 
Give  !  as  the  waves  when  their  channel  is  riven  ; 
Give  !  as  the  free  air  and  sunshine  are  given  ! 

Lavishly,  utterly,  joyfully  give — 
Not  the  waste  drops  of  thy  cup  overflowing, 
Not  ihf  faint  sparks  of  thy  hearth  ever  glowing, 
Not  a  pale  bud  from  the  June  roses  blowing — 

Give!  as  He  gave  thee  who  gave  thee  to  live. 
Pour  out  thy  love  like  the  rush  of  a  river 
Wasting  its  waters  for  ever  and  ever 
Through  the  burnt  sands  that  reward  not  the  giver 

Silent  or  songful,  thou  nearest  the  sea. 
Scatter  thy  life  as  the  summer  showers  pouring! 
What  if  no  bird  through  :he  pearl  rain  is  soaring 
What  if  no  blossom  looks  upward  adoring? 

Look  to  the  life  that  was  lavished  for  thee  I 
So  the  wild  wind  strews  its  perfumed  caresses  ; 
Evil  and  thankless  the  desert  it  blesses, 
BittfT  the  wave  that  its  soft  pinion  presses  ; 

Never  it  ceaseth  to  whisper  and  sing. 
What  if  the  hard  heart  give  tborn.s  for  thy  roses? 
What  if  on  rocks  thy  tired  bosom  reposes  ? 
Sweetest  is  mu-ic  with  ruinor  keyed  closes, 

Fairest  the  vines  that  on  ruins  will  cling. 
Almost  the  day  of  thy  giving  is  over  ; 
Ere  from  the  grass  dies  the  bee  haunted  clover 
Thon  wilt  h^ve  vanished  from  friend  and  from  lover 

What  shalt  thy  longing  avail  in  the  grave  ? 
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Give  !  as  the  lisud  gives  whose  fetiers  are  breaking, 
Life,  love,  and  hope,  all  tby  dreams  and  thy  waking; 
Soon  heaven's  river  ihy  soul-ft-vcr  sinking'. 

Thou  shall  know  God  and  the  ^ift  that  He  gave. 

^ —S  S.  Times. 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  JAPAN. 

We  believe  it  is  Cicero  who  says  that  he 
loves  to  see  something  of  the  youth  in  an  old 
man  ;  and  he  puts  the  sentiment  into  the 
mouth  of  the  aged  Roman  statesman,  Cato, 
who  was  wise  enough  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Greek  in  his  old  age.  The  sentiment  may  be 
applied  to  a  nation ;  and  no  illustration  of  it 
is  more  delightful  than  that  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  which,  during  the"  centuries  of  its 
youth  and  maturity,  treated  the  language, 
customs,  and  science  of  other  nations  as  scorn- 
fully as  ever  the  Roman  stoic  did  the  litera- 
ture and  learning  that  was  not  born  in  Lati- 
um,  but  which  now,  in  its  hoary  but  unen- 
feebled  years,  learns  a  more  tolerant  wisdom. 
^  The  news  of  the  revocation  of  all  edicts  for- 
bidding Christianity  in  Japan  will  be  received 
with  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  The  way  had  been 
prepared.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  decimal  cur- 
rency, a  postal  system,  instruction  in  occiden- 
tal arts  and  agriculture  had  already  been  in- 
troduced, and  the  abolition  of  the  require- 
ment to  trample  on  the  Cross  was  only  what 
might  have  been  foretold  after  a  Christian 
clergyman  had  been  invited  to  become  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  the  empire. 

But  the  welcome  news  has  come  even  sooner 
than  we  ventured  to  hope.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  revision  of  treaties  and  a  struggle 
for  freedom  to  the  Christian  faith  throughout 
that  empire,  the  Government  has  gratefully 
disappointed  all  parties,  and  placed  itself  in 
the  front  rank  of  liberal  reform,  by  issuing  an 
imperial  decree  abolishing  all  edicts  against 
Christianity,  both  those  which  have  been  in 
force  for  over  three  centuries  and  those  which 
have  been  promulgated  in  late  years. 

In  our  sketch,  a  month  or  more  ago,  of  the 
decline  and  extinction  of  Catholicism  in  Ja- 
pan, we  alluded  to  these  early  edicts.  In 
1868,  in  consequence  of  the  reappearance  of 
Jesuits  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagasaki  and  Ura- 
kami,  and  a  serious  outbreak  of  opposition  to 
Japanese  authorities,  under  promise  of  foreign 
protection,  the  following  edict  was  posted  up 
at  the  gates  of  Yokohama  and  at  Houmra  : 
"  The  Christian  religion,  heretofore  being 
strictly  forbidden,  still,  in  the  same  manner 
as  formerly,  is  strictly  interdicted.  The  devi- 
lish sect  is  strictly  prohibited."  Nearly  4,100 
persons  were  arrested  and  allotted  to34daimios 
as  Christian  prisoners,  in  numbers  varying 
from  30  to  250  each,  for  penal  servitude,  by 
special  imperial  decree,  some  of  whose  terms 
ran  thus : 

"  Those  to  whose  custody  Christiaos  shall  be  con- 


fided shallj  therefore,  inslruct  them  of  what  is  right 
with  leniency  aud  humanity;  and  shall  do  their 
best  to  again  make  good  men  of  them.  But,  if  some 
should  not  repent  and  acknowledge  their  errors, 
they  shall  be  most  severely  punished,  without  any 
mercy.  Those  whom  it  concerns  shall  keep  this  well 
in  mind,  and  denounce  to  the  proper  authorities 
every  one  who  shall  prove  incorrigible.  Those  men, 
until  they  have  repented,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  where  they  are  consigned.  They  shall  be  used 
10  clear  land,  or  to  work  in  the  lime-pits,  or  the  gold 
and  coal  mines,  or  for  any  work  their  oflBcers  may 
think  fit  to  employ  thera  on.  They  shall  live  in  the 
mountains  and  forests.  One  portion  of  rice  shall  be 
allowed  per  head  to  the  respective  daimios  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  to  commence  from  a  day  to  be 
determined  hereafter." 

In  1869  great  hostility  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  shown  in  the  Japanese  Parliament, 
Only  one  member  dared  to  defend  it,  while 
210  voted  for  a  resolution  declaring  Chris- 
tianity to  be  opposed  to  the  state.  Their 
violent  denunciations  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  the  treaties,  was  restrained  only  by  a 
joint  note  from  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  powers,  reminding  the  Government 
that  the  Japanese  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
modify  treaties. 

In  January,  18'JO,  persecution  was  renewed 
by  the  deportation  of  700  Christians  and  their 
families  to  the  north  of  the  empire.  This  ac- 
tion was  remonstrated  against  by  foreign  am- 
bassadors, without  effect,  and  attracted  the 
attention  and  roused  the  sympathy  of  the 
Christian  world. 

But  now  the  reversal  of  conviction,  feeling, 
and  policy  among  the  Japanese  authorities, 
and  with  the  Mikado  himself,  seems  to  be 
completed.  These  illiberal  edicts  are  all  an- 
nulled by  this  sweeping  decree  of  toleration, 
a  result  we  are  told  which  has  been  delayed 
by  frequent  embarrassments  which  the  Gov- 
ernment encountered  from  the  persistent  in- 
terference of  certain  foreign  missionaries,  who 
systematically  baptized  criminals  convicted 
of  infamous  crimes,  and  then  attempted  to 
avert  just  punishment  under  the  laws  by 
raising  cries  of  Christian  persecution  and  in- 
voking foreign  ioterference.  Even  the  trouble- 
some Catholics  will  now,  we  believe,  be  too 
wise  to  produce  another  reaction  like  that 
which  once  banished  them  from  the  empire, 
—  The  Indejoendent 

Boys,  rely  upon  yourselves.  Don't  lean 
upon  your  fathers,  or  your  uncles,  or  your 
friends.  If  you  have  marked  out  an  honora- 
ble path  in  life,  take  up  your  staff  and  go 
ahead  and  not  wait  for  anybody  to  give  you 
a  push.  Don't  wait  for  help.  The  best  and 
richest  men  in  this  country  never  had  rich 
fathers  to  help  them.  They  have  gained  their 
positions  by  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and 
higrh-toned  noble  lives.— Churchman. 
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FOSSIL  GUMS. 

*' Amber  and  copal  are  so  entirely  of  the 
past  that  Nature,  it  would  seem,  has  forgotten 
how  to  make  them.  They  come  down  to  us 
from  out  of  the  by  gone  ages,  although  no 
place  has  been  found  for  them  on  the  page  of 
the  geologist.  Commerce  has  made  them 
known  to  the  world  ;  and  science  has  at  last 
interpreted  their  origin. 

"  Every  one  has  seen  gum  bleeding  from  a 
cherry-tree.  This  gum  is  a  hydro-carbon,  in- 
odorous and  soluble  in  water.  Imagine  the 
gum,  hard  as  the  wood  that  bleeds  it,  soluble 
only  ill  alcohol,  and  that  only  when  oxidized, 
and  you  have  amber  or  copal.  In  some  olden 
times,  trees  long  extinct — the  Pitius  succimfer 
— were  standing  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Another  species,  with  a  more  formidable 
name — the  Elaocarpus  copalifer — was  grow- 
ing over  the  desert  of  Africa  and  in  South 
America.  If  now  w^e  approach  the  Baltic, 
md  dig  down  to  the  old  tree-bearing  soil,  we 
Snd  clumps  of  amber  gum  bled  from  the  suc- 
dnifer.  Specimens  are  found  now  and  then 
an  our  continent,  at  Cape  Sable  and  Gay 
Head.  Gum  from  the  copalifer  is  called 
3opal.  Copal  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
imber.  It  is  more  abundant  and  more  ac- 
3essible.  The  beginning  was  far  back  in  the 
golden  age  of  Africa,  before  the  wind  and  the 
sand  had  made  a  desolation  of  her  great  plain, 
[low  impenetrable  the  gloom  and  mystery 
which  veil  this  land  of  the  sun  !  Here  is  a 
lesert,  parched  and  blasted,  the  same  to-day 
18  when  the  caravans  tracked  it,  with  the 
stars  for  chart  and  compass,  in  the  days  of 
Lhe  Pharaohs.  Men  have  thought  of  it  as  a 
irimal  blight,  a  brand  of  some  great  curse  on 
:he  new-created  world.  And  yet  that  plain, 
io  desolate  now,  was  covered  once  with  a  ma- 
estic  forest.  The  trees  have  perished,  and 
,heir  sap  alone  remains  to  tell  that  they  were. 
Jnder  a  burning  sun  these  trees  were  bleed- 
ng  gum  !  insects  came  to  sip  it,  lit,  mired  ; 
;he  nectar  flowed  around  them  and  entombed 
:hem ;  the  trees  perished,  but  time  has 
tvrought  their  blood  into  gems,  and  here  are 
ihe  insects  to-day  embalmed  in  their  crystal 
;ombs  forever. 

"Our  fathers  U!*ed  to  puzzle  over  these  in- 
jects in  amber.  The  amber  itself  was  a  mys- 
ery,  and  then  the  insect — how  did  it  ever  get 
;here.  We  no  longer  wonder  how  the  insect 
Tot  there,  but  how  long  has  it  been  there. 
S'egroes  find  the  copal  down  even  eighty  feet 
n  the  desert  sand.  We  infer  that  in  places 
;he  soil  from  which  the  copal  tree  grew  was 
Duried  under  eighty  feet  of  sand  and  clay. 
We  have  no  data  by  which  we  can  fix  the 
ime  demanded  for  such  a  change,  but  we 
inow  enough  to  assure  us  that  it  must  be 
reckoned  in  thousands  of  years.    The  revolu- 


tions of  nature,  from  forest  to  desert,  are  never 
achieved  in  a  day. 

"  In  general  the  greatness  of  a  change  is  a 
measure  of  the  time.  In  general,  v/e  say. 
Where  man  comes  in  as  a  disturbing  force, 
desolation  or  abundance  follows  quickly  in 
his  path.  The  plains  of  Babylonia,  so  fertile 
in  the  days  of  the  great  Babylon,  the  borders 
of  Lake  Galilee,  so  beautiful  when  the  Saviour 
vvas  wont  to  seek  them,  are  now  desolate. 

"  The  crimes  of  men  '  have  dried  up  realms 
to  deserts.'  Nature  has  done  the  same,  but 
she  is  never  a  swift  architect  of  ruin.  To  have 
wrought  the  extinction  of  a  race  of  trees  from 
Africa,  and  buried  the  soil  which  bore  them 
under  eighty  feet  of  sand,  must  have  required 
many  ages. 

*'  A  race  of  trees  perished  from  the  earth, 
and  left  no  wood  or  bark  to  tell  that  they 
lived,  no  seed  or  scion  to  perpetuate  their 
kind,  but  their  sap,  their  spirit — a  mere  aroma 
which  exhaled  from  their  wounds — this  re- 
mains, a  thing  of  beauty,  while  everything 
else  that  was  earthly  has  crumbled  to  dust." 
—  Coachmakers*  Joxmial. 


Selected. 
A  CHEERFUL  HOME. 

A  single  bitter  word  may  disquiet  an  entire 
family  for  a  whole  day.  One  surly  glance 
casts  a  gloom  over  the  household  ;  while  a 
smile,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  may  light  up 
the  darkest  and  weariest  hours.  Like  unex- 
pected flowers  W'hich  spring  up  along  our  path, 
full  of  freshness,  fragrance  and  beauty,  so  do 
kind  words,  and  geutle  acts,  and  sweet  dis- 
positions, make  glad  the  home  where  peace 
and  blessinjg  dwell.  No  matter  how  humble 
the  abode,  if  it  be  thus  garnislied  with  grace, 
and  sweetened  with  kindness  and  smiles,  the 
heart  will  turn  longingly  toward  it  from  all 
the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  home,  if  it  be 
ever  so  homely,  will  be  the  dearest  spot  be- 
neath the  circuit  of  the  sun. 

And  the  influences  of  home  perpetuate 
themselves.  The  gentle  grace  of  the  mother 
lives  in  the  daughters  long  after  her  head  is 
pillowed  in  the  dust  of  death  ;  and  fatherly 
kindness  finds  its  echo  in  the  nobility  and 
courtesy  of  sons  who  come  to  wear  his  mantle, 
and  to  fill  his  place;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  an  unhappy,  misgoverned  and  disordered 
home,  go  forth  persons  who  shall  make  other 
homes  miserable,  and  perpetuate  the  sourness 
and  sadness,  the  contentious,  and  strifes,  and 
railings,  which  have  made  their  own  early 
lives  so  wretched  and  distorted. 

Toward  the  cheerful  home  the  children 
gather  ''  as  clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their  win- 
dows;" while  from  the  home  which  is  the 
abode  of  discontent  and  strife  and  trouble, 
they  fly  forth  as  vultures  to  rend  their  prey. 
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The  class  of  men  that  disturb  and  disorder 
und  distress  the  world  are  not  those  born  and 
nurtured  amid  the  hallowed  influences  of 
Christian  homes ;  but  rather  those  whose  early 
life  has  been  a  scene  of  trouble  and  vexation, 
who  have  started  wrong  in  the  pilgrimage, 
and  whose  course  is  one  of  disaster  to  them- 
selves and  trouble  to  those  around  them. 

H.  L,  H. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Speaking  generally,  the  training  and  disei- 
I'line  that  are  most  suitable  for  the  one  sex  in 
early  life  are  also  the  most  suitable  for  the 
other ;  and  the  education  and  culture  that  fill 
the  mind  of  the  man  will  prove  equally  whole- 
some for  the  woman;  Indeed,  all  the  argu 
ments  which  have  yet  been  advanced  in  favor 
*  1'  the  higher  education  of  men  plead  equally 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  In  all  the  departments  of  home,  in- 
telligence will  add  to  woman's  usefulness  and 
efficiency.  It  will  give  her  thought  and  fore- 
thought, enable  her  to  anticipate  and  provide 
for  tlie  contingencies  of  life,  suggest  improved 
methods  of  management,  and  give  her  strength 
in  every  way.  But  while  the  mind  and  char- 
acter of  woman  ought  to  be  cultivated  with  a 
view  to  their  own  well-being,  they  ought  not 
the  less  to  be  educated  liberally  with  a  view 
to  the  happiness  of  others.  Men  themselves 
cannot  be  sound  in  mind  or  morals  if  women 
be  the  reverse  ;  and  if,  as  we  hold  to  be  the 
case,  the  moral  condition  of  a  people  mainly 
depends  upon  the  education  of  the  home,  then 
the  education  of  women  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  But  while  it 
is  certain  that  the  character  of  a  nati#n  will 
be  elevated  by  the  enlightenment  and  refine- 
ment of  woman,  it  is  much  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  any  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  her  entering  into  competition  with  man 
in  the  rough  work  of  business  and  politics. 
Woman  can  no  more  do  men's  special  work, 
in  the  world  than  men  can  do  women's.  And 
wherever  woman  has  been  withdrawn  from 
her  home  and  family  to  enter  upon  other 
work,  the  result  has  been  sociably  disastrous. 
Indeed,  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  best  philan- 
thropists have  of  late  years  been  devoted  to 
withdrawing  women  from  toiling  alongside  of 
men  in  coal-pits,  factories,  nail-shops  and 
brick-yards.  There  is,  however,  one  special 
department  of  woman's  work  demanding  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  true  female  reformers, 
though  it  is  one  which  has  hitherto  been  un- 
accountably neglected.  We  mean  the  better 
economizing  and  preparation  of  human  food, 
the  waste  of  which,  at  present,  for  the  want 
of  most  ordinary  culinary  knowledge,  is  little 
short  of  scandalous.  If  that  man  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  benefactor  of  his  species  who 


makes  two  stalks  of  corn  to  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,  not  less  is  she  to  be  regarded 
as  a  public  benefactor  who  economizes  and 
turns  to  the  best  practical  account  the  food 
products  of  human  skill  and  labor.  The  im- 
proved use  of  even  our  existing  supply  would 
be  eqnivalent  to  an  immediate  extension  of 
the  cultivable  acreage  of  our  country- — not  to 
speak  of  the  increase  in  health,  economy  and 
domestic  comfort.  Were  our  female  reform- 
ers to  turn  their  energies  in  this  direction 
with  effect,  they  would  earn  the  gratitude  of 
all  households,  and  be  esteemed  as  among  the 
greatest  of  all  practical  philanthropists. — 
Samuel  Smiles. 


Weeds. — I  was  once  walking  with  a  farmer 
through  a  beautiful  field,  when  he  chanced  to 
see  a  tall  thistle  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
In  an  instant  he  sprang  over  the  fence,  and 
cut  it  off  close  to  the  ground. 

"  Is  that  your  field  ?"    I  asked. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  farmer,  "  but  bad  weeds 
don't  care  much  for  fences,  and  if  I  should 
leave  that  thistle  to  blossom  in  my  neighbor's 
field,  I  should  soon  have  plenty  in  my  own." 

I  wish  all  fathers  and  mothers  would  think 
of  that  The  evil  weeds  in  your  neighbor's 
field  will  scatter  seeds  into  your  own.  So  it 
is  worth  while  to  pull  them  up  in  self-defense. 
Every  weed  pulled  up  in  your  neighbor's  field 
is  a  dangerous  enemy  driven  away  from  your 
own. 


THE  THIMBLE. 

The  name  of  this  little  instrument  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  fi-om  "  thumb-bell,"  be- 
ing at  first  thumble,  and  afterward  thimble. 
It  is  of  Dutch  invention,  and  was  brought  to 
England  about  the  year  1605,  by  John  Lot- 
ing,  who  commenced  its  manufacture  at  Isling- 
ton, near  London,  and  pursued  it  with  great 
profit  and  success.  Formerly  iron  and  brass 
were  used,  but  latterly  steel,  silver  and  gold 
have  taken  their  places.  In  the  ordinary 
manufacture,  thin  plates  of  metal  are  intro- 
duced into  a  die,  and  then  punched  into  shape. 
In  Paris,  gold  thimbles  are  manufactured  to 
a  large  extent.  Thin  sheets  of  sheet-iron  are 
cut  into  dies  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
These  being  heated  red-hot,  are  struck  with 
a  punch  into  a  number  of  holes,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  depth  to  give  them  proper  shape. 
The  thimble  is  then  trimmed,  polished,  and 
indented  around  its  outer  surface  with  a  num- 
ber of  little  holes  by  means  of  a  small  wheel. 
It  is  then  converted  into  steel  by  the  cemen- 
tation process,  tempered,  scoured,  and  brought 
to  a  blue  color.  A  thin  sheet  of  gold  is  then 
introduced  into  the  interior,  and  fastened  to 
the  steel  by  means  of  a  polished  steel  mandril. 
Gold  leaf  is  then  applied  to  the  outside,  and 
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attached  to  it  by  pressure,  the  edges  being 
fastened  in  a  small  groove  made  to  receive 
them.  The  thimble  is  then  ready  for  use. 
Those  made  in  this  manner  do  not  wear  out, 
as  so  many  ordinary  gold  thimbles  do,  but 
will  last  for  years.  The  gold  coating,  if  cut 
away  by  needles,  may  be  easily  replaced  ;  but 
the  steel  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  very 
durable. 

A  Persian  philosopher  being  asked  by 
what  method  he  had  acquired  so  much  know- 
ledge, answered :  "  By  not  being  prevented 
by  shame  from  asking  questions  when  I  was 
ignorant." 

•  — 

It  is  a  sign  of  health,  or  of  convalescence, 
when  men  love  gentle,  simple  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  that  do  not  rush  or  roar,  but  distil 
as  the  dew.  The  love  of  rural  life,  the  habit 
of  finding  enjoyment  in  familiar  things,  that 
susceptibility  to  nature  which  keeps  the  nerve 
gently  thrilled  in  her  homeliest  nooks,  and  by 
her  commonest  sounds,  is  worth  a  thousand 
fortunes  of  money,  or  its  equivalent. —  Chris- 
tian  Weekly. 



THE  CRITERIA  OF  TROGRESS. 

A  serious  person,  when  he  is  informed  that 
any  particular  country  is  making  strides  in 
civilization,  will  asik  two  questions.  First  per- 
sonally. Are  the  individual  citizens  growing 
more  pure  in  their  private  habits  ?  Are  they 
true  and  just  in  their  dealings?  Is  their  in- 
telligence, if  they  are  becoming  intelligent, 
directed  towards  learning  and  doing  what  is 
right,  or  are  they  looking  only  for  more  ex- 
tended pleasures  and  for  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing them  ?  Are  they  making  progress  in 
what  old  fashioned  people  used  to  call  the 
fear  of  God,  or  are  their  personal  selves  and 
the  indulgence  of  their  own  inclinations  the 
end  and  aim  of  their  existence? 

The  other  question  is  this.  Each  nation 
has  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
allotted  to  it,  from  which  the  means  of  its 
support  are  being  wrung  ;  are  the  proceeds  of 
labor  distributed  justly,  according  to  the  work 
which  each  individual  has  done ;  or  does  one 
plough  and  another  reap  in  virtue  of  supe- 
rior strength,  superior  cleverness  or  cunning  ? 
— James  Anthony  Froude. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

6th  mo.  23d    Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
"  "      Ridge  Chapel,   near  Wetheralds- 

ville,  Md.,  at  4  P.  M. 
"  30th  West  Noltingbaui,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 

ITEMS. 

Impdrk  Watkr. — Few  of  us  arc  aware  of  the  de- 
leterious effects  of  impure  water,  or  how  prone  water 
is  to  imbibe  the  impurities  of  the  air.  Many  of  us 
think  if  the  water  is  clear  and  cold  it  must  be  per- 
fectly pure,  though  it  has  stood  in  a  close  bed-room 
twenty-four  hours  ;  but  this  is  far  from  true.    If  a 


pitcher  of  water  is  set  in  a  room,  for  only  a  few 
hours,  it  will  absorb  nearly  all  the  respired  and 
perspired  gases  in  the  room,  the  air  of  which  will 
have  become  purer,  but  the  water  ulferh/  hlthy.  The 
colder  the  water  is,  the  greater  the  capacity  to 
contain  the  gases.  At  ordinary  temperatures  a  pail 
of  water  can  contain  a  great  amount  of  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  its  capacity  to  absorb 
these  gases  is  nearly  doubled  by  reducing  the  water 
to  the  temperature  of  ice.  This  plainly  shows  us 
that  water  kept  in  a  room  over  night  is  totally  un- 
fit for  drinking  purposes,  and  should  not  be  used  to 
gargle  the  throat ;  also  that  a  large  pail  of  water 
standing  in  a  room  would  help  to  purify  the  atmos- 
phere, but  should  be  thrown  away  the  next  morning. 
Ic  also  teaches  us  the  reason  that  the  water  from  a 
purnjj  should  always  be  pumped  out  in  the  morning 
before  any  of  it  is  used.  We  arc  lamentably  igno- 
rant of  many  of  the  properties  of  air  and  water,  two 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  our  nature. —  Ex- 
change. 

The  members  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  and  ex- 
Govercor  Almy,  of  Mexico,  have  completed  arrange- 
ments for  an  exchange,  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  information  in  regard  to  the  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  Inos,  or  aborigines  of 
Japan,  and  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  is  considerable  similarity  in 
the  Indian  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Inos  of 
Japan. 

Prof.  Agassiz  has  drifted  down  one  shore  of 
South  America,  catching  curious  creatures  and  find- 
ing fresh  confirmation  of  his  pet  theories,  and  now 
he  is  sailing  up  the  other  side  surrounded  by  new 
delights.  He  has  discovered  a  huge  glacier,  and  ha.^ 
studied  it  with  fond  recollections  of  the  Alps ;  he 
has  found  a  rare  bird,  which,  when  shot  comes  close 
to  the  shooter  and  begs  to  be  taken  up  ;  be  has  con- 
versed with  aborigines  who  endure  the  maximum  of 
cold  in  a  minimum  of  clothing  ;  and  the  depths  of 
the  sea  yield  him  profitable  harvests  whcfiever  he 
casts  his  drag  net.  The  record  of  this  wonderful 
voyage  will  he  more  enticing  than  Wilkes',  more 
novel  than  Darwin's,  and  the  professor  will  exceed 
all  that  have  gone  befare  him  in  that  he  fulfils  the 
prophecies  he  uttered  before  he  sailed.  It  is  not 
every  savant  who  can  be  at  once  Prophet  and  Re- 
vsaler. — N.  Y.  Commercial  Adveriixer. 

The  Scientific  American  says  :  "  Many  of  our  readers 
have  doubtless  heard  of  the  famous  travelling  stones 
of  Australia.  Similar  curiosities  have  recently  been 
found  in  Nevada,  which  are  described  as  almost 
perfectly  round,  the  majority  of  them  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  and  of  an  irony  nature.  When  distributed 
»bout  upon  the  flojr,  table,  or  other  levpl  surface, 
Avithiu  two  or  three  feel  of  each  other,  they  immedi- 
ately begantravelling  toward  a  common  centre,  and 
there  huddled  up  in  a  bunch  like  a  lot  of  eggs  in  a 
nest.  A  single  stone  removed  to  the  dist  nice  of  three 
and  a-half  feet,  being  released,  at  once  started  off 
with  wonderful  and  somewhat  comical  celerity  to 
join  its  fellows;  taken  away  four  or  five  feet,  it  re- 
mained motionless.  They  are  found  in  a  region  that 
is  comparatively  level,  and  is  nothing  but  bare  rock. 
Scattered  over  this  barren  region  nre  little  basins, 
from  a  foot  to  a  rod  in  diameter,  and  it  is  in  the 
bottom  of  these  that  the  rolling  stones-  are  found. 
They  are  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter.  The  cause  of  these  stones  rolling  to- 
gether is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  which  appears  to  be  load- 
stone or  magnetic  iron  ore." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF   MARGARET  BROWN. 

RY  BKNJAMIN  HALLOWELI.. 
(CoDtinuetl  from  page  2i'>0.) 

Id  the  3d  month  181-"),  Margaret  Judge 
obtained  a  minute  to  attend  New  York  Year- 
ly Meeting  ;  and  Mary  Thomas  *  obtained  a 
minute  at  the  same  meeting  as  her  compan- 
ion. These  minutes  were  returned  to  the 
Monthly  fleeting  in  the  5th  month,  "  with 
information  that  they  had  performed  the 
visits  therein  expressed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  own  minds."  Margaret's  minutes  had 
-an  endorsement  hy  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
New  York,  that  her  company  had  been  ac- 
ceptable." 

This  was  Margaret's  iirst  visit  from  home 
"with  a  minute,  and  it  seemed  to  be  attended 
with  much  satisfaction  to  herself  and  to  her 
friends. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  shown  by  the  re- 
cords of  Indian  Spring  Monthly  Meeting, 

*  Mary  Thomas  was  the  wife  of  John  Chew  Thom- 
as. Thej  were  members  of  Indian  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting.  John  Chew  Thomas  was  a  Representa- 
tive from  Maryland,  of  the  memorable  Congress  of 
1800 — 1801,  when  the  contest  was  so  strong  between 
the  political  friends  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr,  as  to  which  of  their,  should  be  President,  and 
which  Vice-President  of  the  United  Sta'es:  and. 
after  ballotting  unsuccessfnlly  35  times,  on  the  36th 
ballot,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  President.  The 
writer  of  these  memoirs  has  heard  J.  C.  T.  describe, 
with  thrilling  interest,  the  scenes  attending  the  in- 
tense political  e.xcitement  which  then  existed. 


that  at  the  same  meeting  which  granted  Mar- 
garet Judge  this,  her  first  minute,  her  father, 
Hugh  Judge,  returned  a  certificate  granted 
him  the  previous  Tenth  month,  "to  visit 
some  meetings  within  the  limits  of  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting,  Chester  County,  Penn'a., 
with  information  that  he  had  accomplished 
the  visit  therein  expressed,  to  satisfaction." 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  Fourth 
month,  1816.  ^largaret  Judge  obtained  a 
minute  to  visit  New  York  and  Rhode  Island 
Yearly  Meetings  ;  also  some  meetings  within 
the  limits  of  each  of  these  Yearly  Meetino;?. 
This  minute  was  returned  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  Eighth  month,  with  endorse- 
ments from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  held  at  New  York,  and  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  held  at  Rhode  Island,  "  expres^- 
ing:  that  she  had  attended  all  the  meetino:!5, 
and  that  her  company  and  services  amongst 
them  had  been  acceptable." 

Again,  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the 
Fourth  month,  1818,  she  obtained  a  minute 
to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Virginia, 
which  she  returned  to  the  ^Monthly  Meeting 
I  on  the  18th  of  the  Sixth  month,  "  with  an 
endorsement  from  Virginia  Yearly  Meetiijg, 
held  at  Gravelly  Run,  Dinwiddle  County, 
certifying  that  her  ministry  and  labors  were 
edifying,  and  truly  acceptable." 

In  this  visit,  which  was  bv  private  convey- 
ance, Philip  Dennis  and  Mary  Brooke,  wife 
of  Basil  Brooke,  were  her  companions. 
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About  thistimea  concern  extended  through 
Baltimore  Yearly  fleeting  of  Friends,  to  es- 
tablish a  Boarding  School  for  the  guarded 
education  of  Friends'  children,  and  the  con- 
cern so  far  matured  as  to  enable  them  to 
raise  the  means  for  the  purpose,  by  voluntary 
subscription,  purchase  the  Fair  Hill  Proper- 
ty, abojt  ooO  acres,  and  extend  the  already 
large  buildings  thereon,  and  adapt  them  to 
the  wants  and  purposes  of  a  l^oarding  School 
for  both  sexes. 

Samuel  and  Anna  Thomas  were  solicited 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  school  as  Superin- 
tendents. To  this  solicitation,  after  no  incon- 
siderable struggle  with  the  thought  of  giving 
up  their  beautiful  home  at  Wood  Lawn,  and 
their  flourishing  school  there,  they  being 
much  attached  to  some  of  the  scholars, 
at  length  yielded  under  a  sense  of  religious 
duty.  The  new  school  being  for  Friends  only, 
and  at  first  confined  to  boys,  none  of  their 
scholars  nor  their  teachers  could  accompany 
them  to  their  new  field  of  labor.  The  school 
was  opened  at  Fair  Hill  on  the  1st  of  the 
Fifth  month,  1819,  with  Samuel  Myers  as 
teacher. 

Margaret  Judge  embraced  the  opportunity 
thus  unexpectedly  presented,  to  pay  a  reli 
gious  visit  which  had  for  some  time  rested 
weightily  on  her  mind,  and  for  which  she  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  concurrence  from  the 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  First  month,  1819, 
to  "  attend  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meetings  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  visit  some  of  the  meet- 
ings belonging  to  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  Yearly  IMeetings  ;  also  some  meetings 
on  the  way  going  and  returning,  as  Truth 
may  direct." 

Margaret  Brooke,  sister  of  that  worthy 
Elder,  Roger  Brooke,  *•  feelingly  resigned," 
as  the  Monthly  Meeting  record  states,  "  to 
accompany  Margaret  Judge  on  this  visit," 
and  she  was  furnished  with  a  minute  express- 
ive of  the  approbation  and  unity  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting.  Whitson  Cinby  was  their 
companion  in  this  visit.  They  traveled  by 
private  conveyance. 

Margaret  Judge  returned  her  certificate  to 
the  ^lonthly  Meeting  in  the  Eighth  month 
following,  "  with  endorsements  from  the  Year- 
ly Meetings  of  ^[inisters  and  Elders  held  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  with  Min- 
utes from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Sand- 
wich, at  Nantucket,  certifying  their  unity 
and  acceptance  of  her  religious  services 
amongst  them.  She  informed  the  Meeting 
that  while  engaged  in  the  blaster's  service 
she  had  lacked  nothing."' 

*•  Margaret  Brooke  also  returned  to  the 
tame  Meeting  the  minute  granted  her,  with 


minutes  of  concurrence  from  Rhode  Island 
Yearly  fleeting  and  Sandwich  Quarterly 
fleeting  in  Nantucket." 

At  the  time  of  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1819,  it  was  concluded  to  open  a  Girls* 
School  at  Fair  Hill  the  ensuing  Fall,  and  to 
employ  an  additional  teacher  for  the  Boys' 
School.  ^largaret  Judge  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  Girls'  School,  and  the  writer 
of  these  memoranda  was  appointed  Mathemat- 
ical Teacher  of  the  male  Department.  We 
entered  upon  our  respective  duties  on  the  1st 
of  Twelfth  month,  1819.  On  the  morning 
of  that  day,  M.  J.  and  1  met  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  the  commencement  of  my  set- 
ting out  in  life.  Everything  was  new;  and 
I  being  entirely  among  strangers,  events  made 
a  lasting  impression.  I  was  but  a  few  months 
over  20  years  of  age,  and  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  heavy  responsibilities  that  rested  upon 
me,  several  of  the  scholars  being  older  than 
myself.  I  have  ever  since  regarded  it  as  an 
unspeakable  favor,  in  which  I  have  thought 
the  leadings  of  the  "  Unseen  Pland  "  were 
manifest,  that  so  early  in  life,  I  had  the  wise 
counsels,  pure  example,  and  religious  influ- 
ences of  those  three  precious  Friends,  and 
devoted  servants  of  the  ^lost  High,  Samuel 
and  Anna  Thomas,  and  Margaret  Judge. 
Their  impress  upon  me  was  most  salutary, 
and  the  remembrance  of  them,  and  their 
kindness  and  tender  care,  is  sweet — very  sweet 
to  this  day. 

Any  benefit  I  may  have  been  to  my  fellow- 
creatures,  I  have  attributed  mainly  under  the 
Good  Providence,  to  the  early  influence,  ex- 
ample, and  counsel  of  these  dear  Friends. 

They  were  very  much  beloved  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  family — teachers,  scholars  and 
domestics.  Another  female  teacher  was 
needed,  and  the  Committee  obtained  Marga- 
ret E.  Farquhar  to  fill  the  situation,  and 
Samuel  Myers,  who  had  accepted  the  situa- 
tion only  temporarily,  then  leaving,  Charles 
Farquhar  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The 
school  was  well  filled,  and  everything  seemed 
to  be  proceeding  harmoniously  and  satisfac- 
torily. 

But  very  soon  this  happy  cotdition  of 
things  was  broken.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  of  1819— '20,  dear  Anna  Thomas  was 
attacked  with  paralysis,  under  the  efl'ects  of 
which  she  lingered  until  relieved  by  death 
on  the  19th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1820.  This 
was  a  great  stroke  to  the  school,  and  to  all 
its  inmates,  and  especially  to  her  beloved 
and  devoted  husband.  She  was  a  lovely 
woman,  and  the  life  of  her  husband  seemed 
buried  in  her  grave !  He  attended  to  his 
duties,  but  never  was  like  the  same  man  af- 
terwards!  To  him  the  light  of  the  outward 
world  seemed  extinguished  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
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lowiug  Ninth  month,  he  died  also,  and  was 
laid  by  her  side  in  Sandy  Spring  burying- 
ground.  These  were  trying  and  sad  times, 
to  teachers  and  scholars.  The  increased 
weight  and  responsibility  which  these  severe 
and  mysterious  dispensations  devolved  upon 
the  teachers,  brought  them  all  into  a  feeling 
of  lasting  unity,  and  near  sympathy,  which 
nothing  but  death  could  dissolve.  This  feel- 
ing renders  the  duty  of  recording  some  of 
the  events  of  the  life  of  M.  J.,  one  of  the 
party,  a  labor  of  love. 

The  heads  of  both  the  girls'  and  boys' 
departments,  being  thus  removed  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  Institution,  was  a  great  shock 
to  it,  and  a  break  upon  the  arrangements  of 
the  concern.  Margaret  Judge's  experience 
in  schools,  and  her  standing  in  society,  were 
then  br  ought  into  requisition,  and  proved  a 
great  support.  She  felt  the  responsibility 
and  braced  herself  for  the  occasion. 

After  the  death  of  Anna  Thomas,  that 
valued  Friend,  Deborah  Stabler,  whom  we 
all  loved,  consented  to  take  her  place  tempo- 
rarily as  Superintendent  in  the  Girls'  De- 
partment, which  was  a  great  comfort  and 
strength.  But  no  suitable  person  was  found 
to  take  Samuel  Thomas'  place,  and  the 
school  gradually  declined  from  that  time. 
The  writer  of  these  memoirs  left  the  next 
year,  1821,  and  became  a  teacher  at  West 
town  Boarding-school,  and  Margaret  Judge 
left  in  1822,  as  will  be  hereinafter  seen.  The 
school  was  closed  as  a  Yearly  Meeting  School 
in  the  fall  of  1825,  but  not  without  having 
done  a  large  amount  of  good  for  the  time  it 
was  in  operation,  the  effects  of  which  may 
be  seen  to  the  present  day,  as  a  reward  for 
the  concern  and  labor  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tive in  the  establishment  of  the  Institution. 
A  number  of  distinguished  persons  visited  it, 
xmoug  whom  were  Wm.  Forster,  of  England, 
Hortou  Howard,  of  Ohio  and  Francis  S.  Key, 
)f  Georgetown,  (all  of  whom  spent  one  or 
uore  nights  at  the  school,  to  the  great  grati- 
icatiou  and  instruction  of  the  family 
ncluding  the  teachers  and  scholars.) 

The  natural  activity  of  mind  and  buoy- 
mcy  of  feeling  possessed  by  Margaret  Judge, 
ogetber  with  the  marked  respect  and  atten- 
ion  she  habitually  received,  obliged  her,  in 
>rder  for  safety,  to  be  continually  on  the 
vatch  against  her  natural  impulsiveness,  and 
mpatience,  when  things  ^'ere  not  exactly  in 
ccordance  with  her  liking.  And  when  any- 
hing  of  this  kind  occurred,  or  when  in  a 
ively  mood  she  went  beyond  those  whole- 
ome  restraints  which  religion  and  propriety 
equire,  she  was  instantly  checked  by  the 
.  rood  Master  ;  and  then,  with  her  sensibility 
f  feeling,  what  anguish  of  spirit  she  would 
affer !    How  earnestly  would  she  repent, 


and  resolve  to  strive  to  do  better !  Her  true 
friends  Samuel  Thomas  and  Deborah  Stab- 
ler would  frequently  caution  her  when  they 
saw  she  was  about  to  take  one  of  her  flights, 

A  Friend,  now  an  Elder,  who  knew  her 
well,  and  was  present  at  the  house,  and  at 
the  meeting  where  the  circumstance  which 
she  relates  occurred,  has  favored  me  with 
the  following  note  : 

"  I  never  met  with  a  person  of  ^stronger,  or 
more  impulsive  natural  feelings  than  our 
valued  Friend,  Margaret  Judge.  She  was 
often  precipitated  by  them  into  a  state  of 
angry  excitement,  causing  the  most  bitter 
regret  to  herself  afterwards,  and  much  pain 
to  her  friends.  But  the  storm  generally  sub- 
sided as  suddenly  as  it  arose,  often  leaving  a 
rainbow  behind  ;  for,  through  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  she  seemed 
remarkably  preserved  to  do  the  portion  of 
His  work  assigned  her,  with  a  power  which 
must  surely  have  proceeded  immediately  from 
Him." 

I  rem  ember  an  instance  where  both  these 
characteristics  were  impressively  illustrated, 
her  not  resisting  the  evil  impulse,  and  the 
forbearance  extended  to  her. 

One  First-day  morning,  she  was  thrown 
into  one  of  these  sudden  ebullitions  of  tem- 
per, casting  her  keen  shafts  unsparingly  on  all 
around.  Deborah  Stabler  was  present  and 
succeeded  in  quieting  her,  but  she  was  not 
fully  subdued  before  they  set  off  to  meeting 
at  Sandy  Spring.  The  ride  of  five  miles 
afforded  time  for  reflection.  Daring  the 
meeting  she  was  favored  to  give  us  one  of  her 
most  remarkable  and  powerful  sermons.  Her 
strong  rebellious  will  was  completely  broken 
down,  leaving  the  evidence  of  perfect  humil- 
ity, obedience,  and  love.  After  meeting,  De- 
borah Stabler  took  her  hand,  and  said,  "Mar- 
garet, thou  hast  a  Good  blaster,  I  hope  thou 
feels  it."  "  Oh  !  I  do,  I  know  it,"  was  the 
humble  reply. 

Another  instance  is  stated  illustrative  of  the 
same  trait  of  character.  A  meeting  for  wor- 
ship was  held  in  an  apartment  of  the  school- 
building.  In  the  meeting-room  one  morning 
just  before  meeting,  Margaret  made  some  re- 
marks to  the  other  female  teacher,  in  the 
presence  of  Deborah  Stabler,  with  that  ex- 
ceeding severity  which  she  could  impart  to 
her  expressions,  and  as  may  be  supposed, 
hurt  the  teacher's  feelings  extremely.  Mar- 
garet soon  went  to  her  chamber.  After  she 
had  left,  the  teacher  told  Deborah  Stabler 
that  she  never  wanted  to  hear  Margaret 
Judge  preach  again. 

The  meeting  gathered,  and  Margaret  came 
in  a  little  late.  It  was  soon  evident  the  Mas- 
ter had  been  with  her.  She  was  bowed  and 
1  in  tears.    The  weight  of  her  repentant  spirifc 
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could  be  felt.  In  a  little  time  she  rose,  gave 
a  most  powerful,  eloquent,  aud  affecting  com- 
rauuicatiou,  tendering  the  hearts  of  all  pres- 
ent. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  closed,  dear  ^lar- 
garet  hurried  immediately  back  to  her  cham- 
ber. Deborah  Stabler  beckoned  the  teacher 
to  her,  and  said,  "  Art  thou  now  willing  to 
hear  Margaret  Judge  preach?"  "  Oh  yes," 
said  she,  much  affected,  "any  time." 

If  our  dear  Friend  had  accepted  the  full 
instruction  to  be  drawn  from  these  not  un- 
frequent  lessons  of  extreme  suffering,  and 
"not  given  sleep  to  her  eyes,  nor  slumber  to 
her  eyelids"  until  she  "  had  utterly  destroy- 
ed the  enemy  "  of  her  soul's  peace,  of  which 
the  command  was  thus  distinctly  given,  with 
evident  proffer  of  the  power  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quisition, it  would  have  saved  her  a  great 
amount  of  suffering,  and  her  friends  much 
uneasiness  and  concern  at  times,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  But  "  the  Treas- 
ure is  in  earthen  vessels,"  and  great  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  constitutional  tem- 
perament. Few  possessed  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  estimable  and  noble  qualities,  greater 
kindness  and  sympathy  for  her  fellow-crea- 
tures of  every  class  and  color,  and  more 
earnestness  and  devotedness  to  the  service  of 
her  good  Master  than  Margaret  Judge.  Not- 
withstanding this  failing,  which  appeared  to 
be  almost  her  only  one,  her  dear  Master  loved 
her,  and  she  was  a  favored  instrument. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PERSONAL  SYMPATHY. 

This  is  the  age  of  associations  ;  individual 
effi)rt  is  in  a  large  manner  superseded  by  cor- 
porate action.  We  do  nearly  all  our  good  by 
committees  and  societies.  Many,  feeling  un- 
able altogether  to  escape  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  something  for  the  cause  of 
Clirist,  pay  others  to  act  as  their  substitutes  ; 
and  thus  organizations  arc  necessitated  to  ac- 
complish mechanically,  as  it  were,  what  can 
nly  be  done  effectually  by  individual  effort. 
wSuch  organizations  no  doubt  accomplish  a 
vast  amount  of  good,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  they  can 
safely  be  abolished  ;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  have  thought  deeply  upon 
the  subject,  that  Christian  work  has  been  too 
exclusively  directed  into  this  channel,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  if  along  with  this  con- 
certed action  there  were  more  of  spontaneous 
and  intellijjent  individual  exertion.  What 
the  world  needs  more  than  anything  else, — 
more  than  gifts  of  money,  rules,  speeches, 
theories,  organization, — is  the  revival  of  per- 
sonal agency  ;  the  touch  of  a  hand,  the  glance 
of  an  eye,  the  tone  of  a  voice,  the  sympathy 
of  warm,  loving  hearts,  charged  with  all  heal- 


ing influences,  to  sow  the  desolate  wildernes 
thickly  with  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom 
We  svish  the  sower  to  go  forth  alone,  and  by 
individual  contact  with  the  evil  of  the  world 
to  remedy  it  by  the  influence  of  personal  faith 
and  living  love.    Like  Elijah,  we  want  the 
servant  of  Christ  to  lay  his  own  living  body 
through  sympathy,  upon  the  dead  body  of 
suffering  and  sin  ;  and  thus,  by  impartin 
warmth  to  it,  prepare  it  for  restoration  t( 
spiritual  life.    Like  a  greater  than  Elijah 
who  identified  himself  with  the  outcast  of  so 
ciety,  and  said,  "  Zaccheus,  come  down,  fo 
to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house,"  we  want 
every  Christian,  who  is  a  debtor  to  all  men 
to  go  home  with  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
and  make  their  trials  bis  own,  that  thus  h 
may  truly  relieve  and  bless  them.    It  is  re 
quired  that  there  should  be  a  real  crucifixion 
with  Christ  in  the  blessed  labors  of  the  cro? 
Such  sowing  would  do  far  more  good  than 
any  other  agency.    He  that  sows  and  he  tha 
reaps  in  such  a  case  would  rejoice  together  in 
the  harvest. — Hugh  Macmillan. 

"  HIRELIN(;  MINISTRY." 

Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer: — I  can  cheer 
fully  respond  to  the  liberal  views  expressed 
by  an  anonymous  writer  (C)  in  your  las 
issue  upon  the  text. 

"  He  that  is  a  hireling  and  not  a  shepherd 
nor  the  owner  of  the  sheep,  seeth  the  wo 
coming  and  leaveth  the  sheep  and  fleeth  ;  anc 
the  wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  th 
sheep  ;  because  he  is  a  hireling,  and  caretl 
not  for  the  sheep." — {John  x.  12,  13,  Noye 
translation.'*) 

But  I  regret  that  he  had  not  the  mor 
courage,  perhaps  he  may  say,  the  vanity, 
endorse  his  sentiments  with  his  proper  name 
In  our  very  versatile  language,  words  ar 
constantly  changing  their  manner  of  mean  im 
So  I  think  it  has  been  with  the  term  hirelin 
as  applied  to  the  ministry.    If  I  mistake  no 
it  was  formerly  used,  if  not  in  a  different, 
least  in  a  broader  sense,  than  what  it  literall 
conveys.    It  seems  to  be  so  used  in  the  tex 
One  not  having  the  qualification  of  a  she) 
herd  ;   or  the  interest  of  ownership  in  tt 
sheep. 

In  George  Fox's  day,  the  high-professin 
church  wore  very  little  of  religion  but  tl 
name.  The  ministry  was  a  ready  passport 
wealth,  influence,  and  power  ;  hence  tl 
pensioned  nobility  often  allotted  their  sons  f 
"  Holy  Orders"  from  their  infancy  ;  not  seer 
ing  to  doubt  but  that  an  education  at  Oxfoi 

*I  have  quoted  from  Noyes,  in  this  communic 
tion,  not  because  the  signification  differs  ;  but  f 
the  reason  that  he  appears,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
have  expressed  it  in  more  intelligible  language.  T 
reader  may  use  whichever  he  may  prefer. 
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or  Cambridge  would  afford  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient guaranty  for  all  the  qualifications  re- 
quisite for  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
But  George  Fox  did  not  so  understand  the 
Gospel  mission.  When  he  read  the  gracious 
promises,  and  commands  of  the  Master,  he 
felt  that  other  qualifications  were  necessary 
for  the  gospel  minister  which  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge could  not  bestow. 

"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give 
you  another  Comforter ;  ^  *  *  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name  ;  *  *  *  that  he  may  be  with  you 
forever."— (Jo/m  xiv,  16,  26. 

"And  I  send  forth  upon  you  that  which 
hath  been  promised  by  my  Father,  but  do  ye 
tarry  in  the  city,  until  ye  are  endued  with 
power  from  on  high." — Luke  xxiv,  49. 

"  And  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  were 
all  together  in  one  place  |  *  *  *  g^jjj 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ; 
and  began  to  speak,  *  *  *  even  as  the 
Spirit  gav3  them  utterance." — (^Acts  ii,  1-4. 

This  anointing,  this  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  considered  by  early  Friends  an 
indispensable  license  and  qualification  for  the 
ministry  ;  and  which  there  is  an  abundance 
of  testimony  to  show  that  they  themselves 
were  in  the  possession  of.  The  apostle  Paul 
recognizes  the  same  authority  when  he 
says: 

"  According  as  each  one  hath  received  a 
gift,  minister  the  same  to  one  another,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  If 
any  one  speak,  let  him  speak  as  uttering  the 
oracles  of  God.  If  any  minister,  let  him  do 
it  as  from  the  ability  which  God  giveth,  that 
in  all  things  God  may  be  glorifie^." — (1 
Peter,  iv,  10,  11.) 

I  would  not  impugn  the  unspeakable 
blessing  of  a  right  education,  nor  an  educa- 
ted ministry.  If  properly  directed,  a  college 
education  would  greatly  assist  in  preparing 
the  soil  of  the  juvenile  heart  fwr  the  recep- 
tion of  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
strengthen  it  for  greater  usefulness  in  its  fu- 
ture ministrations  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  pow- 
erless to  confer  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  the 
ability  which  God  only  can  give. 

William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and  many 
other  early  Friends  had  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, and  it  greatly  increased  their  usefulness. 
It  was  to  the  man-made,  man-commissioned 
ministers,  who  entered  the  ministry,  as  they 
would  any  other  business,  for  the  emolument, 
the  honor,  and  the  influence  which  it  aflforded ; 
men  who  w'ere  not  shepherds  and  knew  not 
how  to  take  care  of  the  sheep  ;  men  who  had 
no  ownership  interest  in  the  flock,  and  did 
not  feel  the  love  and  compassion  for  the  inno- 
cent lambs  of  the  fold,  which  the  gospel  en- 
joins and  inspires ;  these  were  the  men  whom 


George  Fox  so  severely  denounced  ;  deceiv- 
ers pretending  to  teach  that  which  they  did 
not  know  or  understand,  taking  money  for 
doing  that  which  they  could  not  perform. 
Such  was  the  comprehensive  idea  which  prim- 
itive Friends  entertained  of  a  hireling  minis- 
try. 

The  advocates  for  the  sufficiency  of  a  mere 
educational  ministry  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  even  the  blessed  Jesus  of 
himself  could  not  preach  the  very  Gospel 
which  he  was  specially  sent  to  promul- 
gate. 

"  The  Father  who  sent  me  hath  himself 
committed  to  me  what  I  should  say,  and 
what  I  should  speak,  ^  *  *  what  I  speak 
therefore,  I  speak  as  the  Father  hath  directed 
me." — (Jo/m  xii,  49,  50. 

If  these  suggestions  are  correct,  it  will  fol- 
low as  a  corollary  that  the  term,  hireling,  in 
the  text,  and  in  the  early  writings  of  Friends, 
embraces  the  two-fold  idea  of  taking  pay  for 
preaching  as  a  profession,  and  the  assump- 
tion to  preach  without  possessing  the  proper 
qualification  of  a  preacher.  There  may  be 
hirelings  of  the  latter  description,  who  do  not 
receive  money  for  preaching,  and  yet  looking 
for  gain  from  their  quarter  in  some  less  meri- 
torious way.  E.  MiCHENER. 


The  prayer,  the  self-control,  the  daily  ex- 
ample by  word  and  even  look,  needed  by 
every  mother,  make  her  vocation  one  of  great 
self-improvement,  if  used  aright.  And  the 
little  rewards,  sprinkled  along  the  way — the 
unlooked  for  returns  in  deepest  affection — 
are  sometimes  almost  overwhelming. 


YOUTH  AND  ITS  HOPE  OF  PROGRESS. 

It  is  characteristic  of  some  religious  per- 
sons who  restrict  the  universality  of  Christ, 
to  deny  that  there  has  been  any  progress  of 
the  race.  "  The  world  is  not  a  bit  better 
than  it  was  ;  if  anything,  it  is  worse.  There 
is  great  material  and  intellectual  progress, 
but  there  is  no  moral  or  spiritual  progress." 

But  when  we  examine  the  progress  of  the 
whole  of  mankind,  we  must  examine  not 
facts  occurring  here  and  there,  for  these  are 
of  little  moment,  but  the  ideas  which  direct 
the  nations ;  not  the  petty  perturbations  of 
the  orbit,  but  the  vast  sweep  of  the  orbit 
itself;  not  the  advance  or  the  contrary  of  a 
year  or  a  decade,  but  whether  in  so  many 
centuries  men  have  attained  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought,  and  act,  in  mass,  on 
larger  and  freer  principles. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  forward  one  half 
of  the  proofs  of  such  a  progress,  but  one  is 
enough.  It  is  plain  to  those  who  read  his- 
tory more  for  the  sake  of  hum.an  ideas  than 
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for  its  statistics,  that  many  of  tlie  ideas  which 
restricted  the  equal  freedom  of  men,  which 
implicitly  denied  the  two  great  universal 
ideas  of  Christianity,  that  all  men  are  alike 
God's  children,  that  all  men  are  brothers  in 
Christ,  have  been  slowly  dying  away  and 
are  now  rapidly  dying.  In  the  decay  of 
these,  progress  is  seen  ;  in  looking  forwar<l 
to  their  ruin  is  our  best  hope  ;  in  proving 
tliat  their  ruin  is  contained  in  Christianity  is 
the  reconciliation  between  the  world  and 
Chri  tianity.  And,  in  fact,  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  history  has  set  against  them  ;  the 
force  of  God  in  man  is  opposed  to  them. 
They  are  sinking  ships.  Some  have  already 
sunk,  and  the  waves  of  human  freedom  have 
rolled  over  them  with  joy.  The  moment 
Christ  proclaimed  the  oneness  of  the  race, 
their  doom  was  sealed,  but  not  accomplished. 
Their  final  overthrow  was  left  to  the  slow 
work  of  man,  century  after  century. 

Some  ask,  why  God  did  not  get  rid  of  these 
evils  by  an  exercise  of  Omnipotence?    It  is  ^ 
a  foolish  (question.    There  is  only  one  way 
in  which  man  can  get  rid  of  an  evil,  and  that 
is  by  exhausting  it.    We  cannot  get  the  an- 
swer to  our  question,  "What  is  right?"  till 
we  have  held  fast  and   battled   with  the 
Proteus  of  evil  through  every  alteration  of 
his  form.    We  must  work  through  all  pos- 
sible errors  before  we  find  the  perfect  good. 
But  we  should  exhaust  them  much  sooner  if 
we  held  fast  to  the  primary  ideas  which 
Christ  gave  to  men.     I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  can  now  deny  that  the  ruin  of  such 
ideas  as  the  divine  right  of  kings,  privileged 
classes,  imperialism,  dogmatism  and  its  child, 
intolerance,  the  tyranny  of  priesthoods  over 
the  souls  of  men,  papal  infallibility,  the  god-  | 
head  of  capital,  is  logically  contained  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  There  | 
is  no  need  of  peculiarly  sharp  eyes  to  see  that 
these  have  been  perishing,  and  one  of  the  j 
things  we  have  to  look  forward  to  with  joy  , 
and  triumph  in  the  coming  year  is  new  blows  j 
being  dealt  upon  them — honest,  downright, 
and,  I  hope,  merciless  blows.  Imperialism 
is  becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  and  with  irs 
fall  "  divine  right  "  will  receive  a  deadlier 
stroke  than  we  may  at  first  imagine.  *   *  * 

Priest-power  over  the  souls  of  men  never 
reached  in  England  the  same  height  that  it 
has  done  abroad.  The  disease  came  sooner 
to  the  surface  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy  and  Spain,  its  race 
seems  to  be  run.  Here,  not  having  exhaust- 
ed all  its  forms  so  rapidly,  it  has  suffered  a 
galvanic  resurrection ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
have  absorbed  into  society  the  good  elements 
in  its  evils,  it  will  go  back  to  its  grave  and  lie 
there  undistuibed.    In  Ireland  it  is  worse 


than  ever,  but  the  worse  it  grows  the  nearer 
draws  its  end.  All  tyranny  is  doomed  by 
its  very  nature  to  become  more  tyrannical, 
and  in  that  lies  latent  its  destruction.  Man- 
kind, like  God,  is  very  long-suffering,  but 
when  a  certain  point  is  reached,  it  rises  and 
casts  the  devil  out  of  its  body.  When  priest- 
ly power  in  Ireland  meddles  with  education 
and  limits  its  further  growth,  the  Irish,  who 
have  a  passion  fjr  education,  will  at  last 
arise  and  do  as  Austria  has  done.  It  may 
take  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  but  who 
cannot  forsee  the  end  ? 

Privileged  classes,  whose  claims  are  so  ten- 
acious of  life  abroad,  but  which  were  always 
healthily  opposed  here,  and  many  of  which 
are  now  being  heartily  surrendered,  will  less 
and  less  press  their  demands  and  throw  them- 
selves on  an  equal  footing  with  other  classes 
into  the  arena  of  life.  And  this  will  be  their 
wisdom,  for  the  history  of  privilege  is  the 
history  of  the  destruction  of  those  who 
claimed  it.  There  is  one  privilege,  however, 
as  rampant  as  ever.  It  is  the  privilege  some 
assume  to  themselves  of  living  a  life  of  mere 
amusement,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
working.  They  lounge,  they  visit  one  an- 
other, they  gossip,  they  drift  uselessly  about, 
they  claim  the  right  of  being  served  and  not 
serving,  of  taking  and  not  contributing. 
They  are  the  worst  thieves  the  world  has,  and 
the  worst  tyrants.  For  they  rob  the  world 
of  the  leisure  which  would  be  saved  were  they 
to  do  their  work,  and  of  the  capital  which 
might  be  made  productive  did  they  not 
squander  it,  and  theirs  is  the  true  maxim  of  all 
tyrants  :  The  world  was  made  for  us,  and 
not  we  for  the  world.  ' 

It  is  their  lives  v.-hich  give  sharpness  and 
poison  to  all  the  bitter  feelings  which  the 
poorer  have  against  the  richer  classes. 

Against  all  these  things  the  first  principles 
of  Christ  are  contending;  and  they  shall 
conquer,  for  He  is  with  mankind,  even  to  the 
end. 

This  is  the  progress  we  look  forward  to, 
and  when  men  begin  to  understand  that  this 
is  the  work  of  Christ's  thought,  they  will  turn 
to  Him,  not  only  as  Master  of  souls,  but  as 
King  of  nations. 

It  is  useless  to  object  that  Christianity  has 
been  the  hireling  of  these  retrograde  and 
deathful  things.  Every  one  knows  the  uses 
to  which  priests  and  kings  and  mobs  have 
put  Christianity  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
travesty  it  first,  and  it  is  gross  injustice  to 
call  these  travesties  Christianity.  It  marks 
that  unfairness  of  intellect  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic note  of  intolerance.  Truth  is  a 
good  thing,  but  if  a  man  of  ill  temj.er  sets 
himself  to  tell  every  one  truly  what  he  thinks 
of  them,  to  expose  all  their  failures,  to  lay 
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bare  all  their  wounds,  that  sort  of  truth  is  a 
hateful  thing.  But  we  do  not  cease  for  all 
that  to  reverence  truth,  because  this  perse- 
cuting person  has  caricatured  it.  And  when 
we  have  got  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  ceased 
to  put  our  religion  into  the  hands  of  persons 
whom  we  get  to  make  it  up  for  us  into  a  sys- 
tem which  we  swallow  whole,  we  may  have 
the  common  sense  and  the  fairness  to  say,  "  I 
want  to  find  out  for  myself  what  Christ  real- 
ly did  say.  I  will  listen  no  more  to  the 
scholars  and  their  Christianities  which  they 
set  up  to  fight  with  one  another.  I  will  go 
and  listen  to  the  Master  Himself,  and  '  learn 
of  Him,  for  He  ia  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 
and  I  shall  find  rest  to  my  soul.' "  Why,  is 
it  not  wonderful  how  a  single  text  like  that — 
falling  like  dew  upon  the  land  of  the  heart, 
swept  dry  and  tearless  by  the  bitter  winds  of 
controversy — disposes  at  once  of  all  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  Christianity,  by  proving 
that  these  haughty  and  tyrannical  Christiani- 
ties were  not  Christianity  at  all  ?  When  were 
they  meek  and  lowly  of  heart? — when  did 
they  ever  give  rest  to  the  soul  ? 

And  it  is  a  proof  of  the  intense  vitality  of 
the  true  Christianity  that  it  has  survived  all 
these  false  images  of  it,  that  in  the  midst  of 
systems  diametrically  contradictory  of  the 
idea  of  its  Founder,  thousands  lived  divinely 
and  died  bravely  by  the  faith  they  had  in 
Christ.  In  the  midst  of  difficulties  such  as 
no  other  religion  had  to  contend  with,  diffi- 
culties which  came  from  monstrous  and  mis- 
shapen changelings  which  claimed  to  be  the 
true  children  of  Christ's  teaching,  it  produced 
such  a  band  of  holy  and  human  men  that, 
with  everything  apparently  against  it,  it  has 
advanced,  and  in  it  the  world.  It  presses 
still  forward,  clothed  with  many  of  the  rags 
with  which  men  have  insisted  on  disguis- 
ing its  perfect  form,  and  the  dogs  still  bay 
around  it  and  tear  at  the  ragged  drapery,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  it  un- 
disguised, clothed  only  in  the  light  of  God, 
in  perfect  beauty;  and  '*at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow." 

What  are  all  these  particular  religions  to 
its  vast  universalty  ?  What  are  these  labori- 
ous and  subtile  systems  to  its  profound  sim- 
plicity ?  What  are  all  theories  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people  to  its  divine  Humanity, 
which  embraces  every  man,  without  respect 
of  persons,  in  the  limitless  love  of  God  the 
Father,  and  knits  each  man  to  his  neighbor 
in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Christ,  and 
passes  on  to  say,  with  an  onward  look  to 
something  not  realized  as  yet,  that  a  national 
God  exists  no  longer,  but  a  universal  God  ? 
The  true  progress  of  the  race  is  hidden  in  the 
thoughts  of  Christ. — Stopford  A.  Brooke. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thy  kind  letter  induces  me  to  write  and 
explain  to  thee  the  position  in  which  I  find 
myself  placed.  I  was  brought  up  in  a  belief 
of  which  the  following  are  briefly  the  main 
points:  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being,  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  man's  res- 
urrection in  a  spiritual  not  a  material  form,  the 
divine  origin  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the 
necessity  of  a  pure  and  holy  life  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  commands  and  the  promptings 
of  the  inward  Light. 

In  this  belief  my  mind  feels  peace,  but  as  I 
find  myself  drawn  towards  Friends  by  a  fall 
unity  with  their  testimonies  and  manner 
of  life,  I  experience  a  den're  to  see  how  far 
my  ovsn  belief  can  be  reconciled  with  their's. 
I  have  endeavored  to  do  this  by  the  aid  of 
such  works  as  have  come  within  my  reach, 
but  some  of  the  things  I  read  do  not  appear 
to  agree  altogether  with  what  I  hear.  As  far 
as  I  have  yet  seen,  the  views  held  by  Friends 
assimilate  very  closely  with  my  own,  while 
there  may  be  some  points  of  doctrine  on 
which  we  may  differ  slightly.  I  feel  myself 
able  to  give  an  unqualified  adhesion  to  most 
of  the  testimonies;  to  that  of  a  free  gospel  min- 
istry I  may  be  considered  a  complete  con- 
vert. I  have  long  held  that  the  question  of 
money  and  hire  entered  altogether  too  deeply 
with  the  aspirations  and  motive  of  the  clergy, 
and  since  I  have  been  associated  with  Friends 
I  have  become  convinced  that  their  ideas  on 
this  subject  are  correct.  A¥h!le  doubting  the 
policy  of  following  too  closely  the  manners 
and  customs  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  which, 
suited  as  they  were  to  those  distant  ages,  are 
not  in  many  cases  well  adapted  to  the  present,  I 
see  no  good  reason  for  departing  in  this  case 
from  the  apostolic  example.  The  priceless 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  love  which  the  Al- 
mighty from  time  to  time  pours  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  whom  he  has  made 
his  chosen  vessels,  are  only  given  them  in 
trust  to  be  distributed  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  me  it  seems  a  mockery  that 
these  free  gifts  of  God  to  man  should  be  dealt 
out  by  him  for  so  much  a  jear,  or  auctioned 
off,  as  it  were,  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  do  not  do  our  duty,  if  those  of  us 
who  have  received  talents  do  not  use  them  ia 
the  endeavor  to  benefit  our  fellow-men  with- 
out fee  and  without  reward.  Freely  we  have 
received  these  blessings,  and  freely  are  we  re- 
quired to  dispense  them.  The  simplicity  of 
worship  amongst  Friends  is  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing to  me.  In  attending  churches  of  my  owa 
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persuasion.  I  have  always  chosen  those 
which  had  the  least  ceremonial  observances  ; 
the  total  absence  of  all  form  is  yet  more  pref- 
erable. The  first  meeting  I  ever  attended 
was  a  Hilent  one,  and  I  verily  believe  that  I 
was  more  drawn  towards  Friends  by  that  im- 
pressive silence  than  by  anything  that  could 
have  been  said.  To  the  testimonies  against 
oaths,  war  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
I  need  say  no  more  than  that  I  am  with  you 
in  them,  heart  and  hand.  Slavery  happily  is 
forever  abolished,  but  I  rejoice  and  grlory  in 
the  record  presented  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  this  good  work. 

I  am  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Light  within,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  if  the  leaders  of  denominations  who  affect 
to  despise  Friends  and  deny  their  right  to  the 
title  of  a  religious  society,  would  teach  their 
followers  to  place  implicit  trust  in  this  inward 
monitor,  they  would  be  serving  their  Divine 
Master  more  faithfully  and  benefiting  their 
charges  more  surely  than  by  endless  disputa- 
tions ou  doctrinal  points  of  difiference,  which 
are  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
efficacy  and  infallibility  of  that  Guide  which 
the  good  Shepherd  has  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  all  his  flock. 

Thou  wilt  see,  from  the  views  thus  hastily 
expressed,  that  I  am  more  than  half  a  Friend 
already,  and  if  there  were  anything  more 
needed  to  induce  me  at  no  distant  day  to 
seek  to  ally  myself  yet  more  closely  with  the 
Society,  I  should  find  it  in  the  uniform  kind- 
ness which  my  wife  and  myself  have  met 
with  from  all  with  whom  we  have  thus  far 
mingled. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  29,  1872. 

Note. — We  are  now  in  the  fourth  month 
of  our  present  volume,  and  would  remind 
some  of  our  subscribers,  both  in  the  city  and 
country,  that  they  are  still  in  arrears  for  the 
last  (the  twenty-eighth)  volume. 

"  A  Mother  "  who  feels  unity  with  the 
late  remarks  ou  dress  in  our  paper,  writes 
feelingly  to  us  on  this  subject,  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  the  great  cause  of  the  elaborate 
and  costly  attire  of  our  girls  is  the  want  of 
more  self-denial  on  the  part  of  mothers  in 
regard  to  needless  or  extravagant  ornament 
for  themselves.  Our  correspondent  points 
out  the  truth  that  precept  will  be  far  more 
potent  for  good  when  founded  on  the  sure 


basis  of  pure  example,  and  she  believes  we 
are  falling  behind  our  faithful  fathers  in  the 
advocacy  of  Christian  simplicity  in  dress. 

—  —  •  - — 

Children's  Books. — There  is  a  depart- 
ment of  literature  that  escapes  the  test  of 
criticism  in  a  great  measure,  but  which  is 
having  a  more  lasting  influence  on  the  sensi- 
tive minds  of  our  youth  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  publications  of  the  day.  We  allude  to 
the  multitude  of  weak  and  unsuitable  books 
of  fiction,  written  especially  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  children,  which  find  their 
way  even  into  our  First-day  School  libraries. 

The  children  themselves,  whose  immature 
minds  are  quite  unfitted  to  judge,  are  almost 
the  only  readers  of  these  books,  and  conse- 
quently their  only  critics. 

Let  the  thoughtful,  the  experienced  and 
the  cultured  among  us  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  explore  this  wilderness,  bringing 
to  light  the  really  harmless,  good  or  valua- 
ble, and  placing  proper  condemnation  on 
those  whose  tone  is  unfavorable  to  moral  and 
mental  health  and  growth. 

The  truths  of  science  and  the  incidents  of 
authentic  history  can  be  presented  in  such 
simple  and  attractive  guise  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  food  to  those  young 
minds  which  have  not  been  enervated  by 
overwrought  and  silly  fiction.  There  are 
many  good  books  which  may  safely  and 
profitably  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  over 
two-thirds  of  the  current  literature  for  chil- 
dren is  worthless  or  in  some  way  unsuitable. 

We  have  the  very  highest  authority  for 
the  occasional  use  of  fictitious  narrative  by 
way  of  illustration,  but  let  it  not  usurp  the 
place  of  the  simple  and  direct  truth.  The 
imagination  is  an  essential  part  of  a  healthful 
mind,  and  must  not  be  denied  its  proper  food, 
but  it  should  not  be  stimulated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reasoning,  observing  and  reflec- 
tive faculties. 

Friends'  Publication  Association. — 
The  following,  read  at  the  annual  meetings 
5th  mo.  13,  1872,  has  been  sent  for  publica- 
tion : 

In  preparing  the  annual  report  of  Friends' 
Publication  Association,  we  feel  we  have  not 
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much  to  exhibit  as  the  work  of  the  past 
year,  but  with  our  limited  means  we  have 
done  the  best  we  could. 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  issued 
has  amounted  to  10,266,  of  which  there  were 
4,666  copies  of  "  Summary  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine," by  S.  M.  Janney;  1,000  copies  of 
"  Children's  Gift,"  by  E.  W. ;  2,800  large 
almanacs,  and  1,800  small  ones. 

The  demand  for  the  little  work  entitled 
"  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  encour- 
ages us  to  believe  there  is  an  increasing  in- 
terest and  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  views  and  doctrines  of  Friends 
which  are  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  in 
it. 

We  are  about  publishing  an  edition  of 
"  No  Cross;  no  crown,"  by  Wm.  Penn. 

We  also  have  a  prospect  of  issuing  an 
edition  of  the  little  work  on  "  Baptism," 
written  by  Wm.  Dell.  This  work  was  re- 
published with  a  preface  by  our  Representa- 
tive Committee  in  1837,  but  is  now  out  of 
print. 

We  have  had  for  some  time  under  consid- 
eration the  propriety  of  issuing,  by  subscrip- 
tion, an  edition  of  Job  Scott's  works,  but 
have  not  yet  felt  quite  prepared  to  do  so. 

We  believe  good  has  resulted  from  our 
labors,  which  might  be  largely  increased  if 
Friends  were  more  liberal  in  furnishing 
means  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  we 
would  respectfully  solicit  patronage.  By 
the  Treasurer's  report,  it  appears  that  during 
the  year  there  has  been  contributed  by 
Friends  8249  50;  sales  of  publication, 
8621  79  ;  (balance  in  treasury,  5th  mo.,  1871, 
8253  16.)  Paid  —  publishing  expenses, 
8720  16;  books  purchased,  $220  37;  office 
expenses,  advertising  and  "incidentals,  882  18; 
balance  on  hand,  8101  74. 

 ■  <»»  ■  

DIED. 

MERRITT.— At  his  residence,  Poplar  Ridge,  Cay- 
uga Co.,  X.  Y.,  Daniel  D.  Merritt,  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  lingering  illness  which  he  bore  with 
remarkable  fortitude  and  composure. 

WRIGHT.— On  the  3d  of  4th  month,  1872,  at  the 
residence  of  her  brother,  Elijah  Wright,  of  Adams 
Co.,  Pa.,  Ruth  Anna  Wright,  in  the  55th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting. 


No  man  has  any  right  to  manage  his  affairs 
in  such  a  way  that  his  sudden  death  would 
bring  burdens  and  losses  on  other  people. 


EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYED. 
BY  GAIL  HAMILTON. 

When  the  proprietor  of  a  factory,  the  di- 
rector of  hundreds  of  hands,"  has  paid 
their  stipulated  wages  to  the  men,  women, 
and  children  whom  he  employs,  his  technical 
obligation  to  them  ceases.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  are  mere  working  machines;  he  is  an 
employing  or  paying  machine.  How  they 
spend  their  time  out  of  his  mills  is  no  affair 
of  his.  Whether  they  live  comfortably,  re- 
spectably, virtuously — whether  they  slave  or 
starve — he  has  no  responsibility.  The  em- 
ployed has  no  right  to  look  to  the  employer 
for  anything  but  the  money  which  he  agreed 
to  pay. 

The  reason  why  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  this  law  does  not  always  work  well 
in  practice  is  that  von  never  can  count  oa 
men  as  machines.  Calculations  always  fail 
unless  men  are  reckoned  as  human,  sensitive, 
intellectual  beings.  Whether  they  be  rich 
or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  they  are  all 
tuned  to  the  same  key.  The  girl  in  the 
kitchen  is  very  unlike  her  mistress  in  the  par- 
lor ;  but  also  very  like  her.  Upon  her  presses 
the  same  hunger  for  society,  for  mental  ac- 
tivity, for  moral  sympathy  ;  the  same  love  of 
beauty,  the  same  affection  for  kindred,  the 
same  religious  sentiment.  As  in  water  face 
answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man,  and  woman  to  woman. 

It  is  ignorance  of  this  fact  or  misapprehen- 
sion of  its  bearings  which  goes  far  to  pre- 
vent the  kindly  relations  which  should  exist 
between  employer  and  employed — bet\Yeen 
persons  of  a  common  nature  and  common 
interests.  If  the  untutored  Irish  woman 
who  exults  over  the  destruction  of  her  mis- 
tress's house  and  property  should  see  herself, 
in  consequence,  at  once  turned  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  reduced  to  beggary,  she  would 
exult  no  more.  She  would  see  that  her  mis- 
tress's loss  was  her  own.  Society  has  become 
80  compact  and  complicated  that  the  loss  is 
too  minutely  subdivided  to  attract  Bridget's 
notice ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  there,  and  is 
just  as  truly  hera  as  if  she  bore  the  whole 
brunt  of  it  on  her  broad  shoulders.  When 
the  workman  earns  his  tw^o,  three,  and  four 
dollars  a  day,  and  sees  "his  proprietor  gather- 
ing in  his  tens  and  perhaps  thousands  a  year, 
it  seems  to  him  an  unequal  and  impartial 
distribution  of  awards.  If  the  workman 
could  suddenly  be  set  in  the  proprietor's 
place ;  if  he  could  see  by  what  painful  steps 
the  latter  had  toiled  to  his  present  elevation ; 
if  he  could  see  what  wide  horizons  had  to  be 
scanned,  what  multitudinous  features  com- 
prehended, remembered,  reproduced  ;  if  he 
could  feel  the  tumult  of  anxieties,  the  mag- 
nitude of  issues,  the  perplexity  of  agencies, 
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the  bitterness  of  mistakes,  the  responsibility 
of  losses,  he  would  see  that  the  carriages  and 
carpets  of  the  })roprietor  are  but  a  very  small 
part  of  his  establishment.  There  i?  a  reveice 
side. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  subordinate  to  sec 
things  as  tiie  principal  sees  them.  If  he 
could  do  so,  he  would  be  the  principal.  But 
he  can  certainly  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  to 
his  proprietor,  as  well  as  to  himself,  some- 
thing more. than  a  machine.  There  are  fac- 
tory masters  who  are  not  only  the  employers, 
but  the  personal  friends  of  their  operatives. 
Without  trenching  upon  their  independence 
or  their  personal  dignity,  the  proprietor  does 
occupy  toward  tl.iem  something  of  the  atti- 
tude of  a  patriarch,  a  sovereign.  He  pro- 
vides commodious  and  tasteful  dwelling- 
houses.  He  beautifies  his  grounds  and  even 
his  factcricv".  He  opens  a  reading  room  and 
library,  procures  lecturers,  visits  schools,  en- 
courages concerts,  tableaux,  and  dramas. 
His  family  live  in  no  remote  sphere,  apart 
and  unapproachable  ;  but  they,  as  well  as 
he,  dwell  among  their  own  people.  They 
cast  in  their  lots  with  the  daily  toilers.  His 
wife  and  daughters  know  the  community, 
their  circumstances,  their  character,  their 
children.  Not  with  condtscension,  but  with 
sympathy,  they  are  always  ready  for  advice, 
for  aid,  for  the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 
There  is  on  the  other  side  no  malice,  no  envy 
of  superior  position,  for  it  is  seen  to  be  only 
a  source  and  center  of  grace.  And  of  all 
that  proprietor's  investments  in  stocks  and 
lands,  in  roads  and  ships,  none,  I  venture  to 
say,  bring  him  larger  returns  of  happiness 
than  the  money  and  time  and  thought  he 
expends  in  enlarging  and  illustrating  the 
lives  of  bis  workmen,  over  and  above  the 
wages  he  has  contracted  to  pay  them.  It  is 
not  a  hard  duty.  I  might  almost  say  it  is  no 
duty  at  all.  It  is  a  pleasure.  It  makes  life 
agreeable  and  interesting  every  day. 

And  all  the  while  it  is  doing  this  for  the 
individuals  immediately  concerned,  it  is  help- 
ing to  solve  the  great  problem  of  capital  and 
labor.  It  is  helping  to  heal  the  old  feud  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  It  is  not  only  patriot- 
ic, but  cosmopolitan  work  ;  for  no  nation  is 
alone  concerned,  but-the  whole  world. 

So  the  unambitious  and  humble  woman 
who  makes  of  her  maid-of-all  work  a  friend 
is  not  only  securing  good  service,  but  is 
fighting  her  country's  battles  with  wea- 
pons of  peace.  We  hear  in  all  directions 
the  clash  of  the  conflict.  Workmen  and 
workwomen  are  striking  everywhere  for 
higher  wages  and  le.-s  work,  with  wliat  suc- 
cess it  is  impossible  to  say.  Because  a  class 
of  mechanics  wrest  from  their  employers  ten 
hours  wages  for  eight  hours'  work,  they  are 


by  no  means  successful.  Because  an  employ- 
er secures  for  two  dollars  work  wluch  is  worth 
three,  he  has  not  necessarily  come  ofi' conquer- 
or. The  laws  of  trade  are  as  uncontrollable 
as  the  laws  of  the  sea.  If  either  em[tloTer  or 
employed  make  an  unnatural  advantage 
in  one  direction,  trade  will  restore  the 
balance  by  a  corresponding  disadvantage  in 
another  place.  Only  the  philosopher  may 
discern  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  but 
every  shoemaker  on  his  bench  feels  the 
effect,  though  he  may  call  it  by  another 
name. 

But  he  who  has  planted  his  fortune  on  the 
good-will  of  his  people  has  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock.  Fire  and  flood  may  rage  around 
him, but  he  has  property  which  neither  fire 
nor  flood  can  sweep  away.  It  is  not  always  an 
easy  thing  to  overcome  prejudice,  to  disarm 
hostility,  even  to  convince  of  friendliness  ;  but 
the  work  is  good  work,  missionary  work, 
whatever  event  attend  it.  It  is  a  Christian 
service  to  be  the  benefactor  of  your  rough, 
ignorant  servant,  even  if  she  remain  to  her 
life's  end  unthankful  and  unholy.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  provide  opportunities  for  read- 
ing to  a  community  of  young  men,  even 
though  they  attribute  it  to  nothing  but  self- 
interest  on  your  part.  I  know  no  precept  of 
the  Bible  that  says,  Do  good  to  them  that 
appreciate  it,  and  benefit  those  who  will 
thank  you  for  it.  But,  as  a  general  thing, 
such  services  are  in  degree  appreciated. 
Among  our  own  American-born  people  they 
are  intelligently  and  gratefully  appreciated. 
A  wise  and  generous  man  at  the  head  of  a 
manufacturing  people  holds  a  position  which 
aiany  a  prince  might  envy.  Moreover,  I 
suppose  that  to  God  is  a  man  responsible  not 
only  for  what  he  does,  but  for  all  that  he 
might  do.  Not  only  for  his  achievements, 
but  his  opportunities,  shall  a  man  give  ac- 
count in  the  Day  of  Judgment.  We  are  an- 
swerable for  all  those  with  whom  we  are 
brought  in  contact,  and  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  closeness  of  the  contact.  Of  this  each 
must  be  his  own  judge.  No  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  It  is  cfnly  to  feel  human  brother- 
hood. 

I  remember,  in  a  gay  company,  an  amu- 
sing story  was  told  of  a  man,  unfamiliar  with 
the  usages  of  society,  who  mistook  the  finger- 
bowls  for  goblets.  It  was  no  violent  or  stu- 
pid error.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  either  to  reveal  its  mission  to  the  unin- 
spired mind.  But  one  gentleman,  the  gay- 
est of  the  gay,  exclaimed  quickly  and  sincere- 
ly :  "  Oh  !  that  was  too  bad  ;  because  some 
time  he  will  find  it  out,  and  be  extremely 
mortified. 

What  I  mean  is,  that  the  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension and  generosity  of  feeling  which 
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enable  you  on  the  instant  to  "  put  yourself  in 
his  place"  are  the  surest  j^uidea  to  wise  and 
kindly  paction  towards  others.  It  is  for  the 
rich,  the  learned,  the  great  not  to  isolate 
themselves  in  their  wealth,  their  enjoyment, 
even  their  cares  ;  but  to  live  an  open  and 
bountiful  life  ;  to  hold  themselves  in  harmo- 
ny and  sympathy  with  their  kind  ;  to  soothe 
sensitiveness^,  and  allay  suspicion, and  disarm 
hostility,  even  though  all  may  be  unrea- 
sonable ;  to  disseminate  light  to  the  dark- 
ened and  rest  to  the  heavy-laden  ;  to  use 
their  superiority,  of  whatever  sort,  for  the 
emolument  of  the  less  favored,  and  not  sim- 
ply for  their  own  up-building  ;  to  bring  with 
their  money  and  their  power  peace  on  earth, 
good-will  to  men. — Lidependeal. 


FAITH  A  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

The  Good  Book  says,  "  A.  merry  heart 
doeth  good  like  a  medicine,"  Every  one  has 
realized  something  of  the  depressing  and  de 
vitalizing  effects  of  grief  and  despondency. 
But,  there  is  another  influence  quite  as  im- 
portant  as  a  merry  heart,  both  as  a  remedial 
and  a  life-sustaining  agency.  It  is  a  living 
faith.  The  person  who  undoubtingly  believes 
in  an  eternal  hereafter,  and  has  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  the  Supreme  Being  who,  what- 
ever appearances  may  indicate  to  the  finite 
comprehension,  "doeth  all  things  well,"  has 
a  hold  on  existence  and  a  resource  for  health 
beyond  all  calculation. 

A  merry  heart  conduces  to  a  balanced  cir- 
culation—  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
health.  A  firm  faith  gives  steadiness  and 
straightforwardness  to  character,  and  determi- 
nation to  the  will,  both  of  which  ar§  indis- 
pensable to  the  "  normal  play  of  all  the  func- 
tions." The  doubting  mind  must  of  necessity 
waste  moie  or  less  of  its  vital  energies  in  un- 
availing efforts  to  solve  the  complicated  prob- 
lems and  unfathomable  mysteries  of  a  future 
state;  or  if  it  settles  down  in  the  quiescence 
of  unbelief,  it  lacks  the  inspiration  and  inner- 
vation of  hopefulness.  The  man  with  abiding 
conviction  that  God  rules,  and  that  existence 
is  eternal,  will  go  through  difficulties,  endure 
privations,  face  dangers,  and  triumph  over 
disasters,  that  would  appal  and  unman  a  des- 
pondent or  a  doubting  heart. 

The  old  Christian  martyrs,  because  of  faith, 
could  brave  torture  and  smile  at  death.  They 
could  see  the  consuming  flames  encircling 
their  bodies,  and  feel  the  contortions  of  the 
quivering  flesh,  with  comparatively  little  suf- 
fering. A  strong  will-power  can  almost  con- 
trol sensation  when  circumstances  require  it. 
Without  faith  one  cannot  be  true  to  duty  in 
times  of  trial  and  temptation.  If  his  belief 
for  himself  and  for  others,  extend  only  to  the 
measure  of  an  earthly  existence,  the  motives 


for  grand  and  noble  deeds  are  comparatively 
weak.  But  if  he  believes  that  his  actions,  his 
words  and  his  deeds,  with  himself  ¥/ill  live 
forever,  the  incentives  for  doing  well  and  be- 
ing true,  are  immeasurably  increased. 

Physicians  have  many  occasions  to  notice 
the  sanitary  as  well  as  remedial  influences  of 
faith.  The  invalid  who  believes  most  hopes 
most ;  and,  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
is  always  roost  amenable  to  treatment. —  The 
Science  of  Health. 


DEALING  W^TH  CHILDREN. 

We  oftentimes  expect  far  too  much  of  our 
children.  We  forget  how  untrained,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  all  their  faculties  must 
be.  We  grow  impatient,  because  the  boy  fails, 
for  instance,  to  apply  himself  to  study  as  he 
ought,  forgetting  that  our  very  process  of  edu- 
cation is  largely  this — the  training  of  the 
mind  to  habits  of  application.  In  short,  we 
want  our  child  perfect  at  once,  forgetting  how 
imperfect  we  ourselves  are.  We  shrink  from 
putting  forth  that  constant,  unwearied  eflfort 
from  day  to  day  that  alone  can  secure  the  de- 
sired end.  And  then,  because  one  effort  or 
two,  one  admonition  or  one  reiterated,  fails  to 
attain  the  result,  oh  !  how  impatient  we  are! 
From  that  one  eflort,  as  the  result  of  that  one 
admonition,  our  child  ought  to  spring  up  into 
perfection  of  character.  But  this  is  simple 
injustice.  We  cannot  make  ourselves  perfect 
with  one  endeavor.  How  can  we,  with  reason, 
expect  any  such  thing  in  our  children? — Our 
Monthly. 


C0MET3, 

A  new  explanation  of  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  comets  is  proposed  by  D.  Win- 
stacley,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  meteoro- 
logical theory.  Comets  differ  little  from 
planets  save  in  the  smailness  of  their  mass, 
exerting  feeble  coercion  over  their  elastic 
gaseous  parts,  productive  of  voluminous  at- 
mospheric developments,  and  also  in  the 
great  eccentricities  of  their  orbits,  giving 
rise  to  enormous  changes  in  temperature. 
A  comet  is  continually  varying  in  respect  to 
its  distance  from  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  in 
exposure  to  thermal  influences.  Vaporized 
materials  issue  from  its  surface  in  jets  like 
steam,  and  rise  toward  the  sun  into  the  cool- 
er atmosphere,  where  they  lose  a  portion  of 
their  heat,  become  partially  condensed,  and 
form  a  canopy  of  cloud,  which,  when  viewed 
from  one  side  by  inhabitants  of  a  planet, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  crescent,  with 
horns  turned  from  the  sun.  As  the  comet 
approaches  its  perihelion,  this  misty  canopy 
is  dissipated,  as  transparent  gas,  into  the  up- 
per regions  of  its  atmosphere,  by  the  ever- 
increasing  power  of  the  sun  ;  while  fresh  jets 
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of  8team  arise  from  the  heated  surface  of  the 
central  mass,  and  replenish  the  slratum  of 
clouds.  Different  chemical  materials  fur- 
nish different  cloud-strata  and  atmospheric 
layers.  All  these  changes  were  taking  place 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  comet. 

On  the  shady  side  quite  another  state  of 
affairs  is  found.  There  the  coraetary  mass 
and  its  cloudy  canopies  project  their  shadows 
into  the  conoidal  space  beyond,  in  which 
partial,  and,  in  case  of  a  nucleus,  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun  prevail,  and  in  which 
misty  precipitations  are  formed.  These  mists, 
illuminated  in  the  penumbra  and  by  the 
scattered  beams  of  the  sun  which  penetrate 
the  clouds  floating  over  the  central  mass, 
form  the  bright  appendage  known  as  the  tail 
of  the  comet.  This  condensation  will  be  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  an  annular  space  near 
the  circumference  of  the  shadow;  so  that 
this  misty  cloud  will  have  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low cone,  which  will  account,  for  an  apparent 
division,  sometimes  observed,  of  the  tail  into 
two  lateral  branches.  For,  the  hollow  en- 
velope being  oblique  to  the  line  of  sight,  at 
its  borders  a  greater  depth  of  illuminated 
matter  will  be  exposed  to  the  eye.  As  the 
comet  goes  on  its  way,  it  will  project  a  new 
shadow,  at  another  angle  from  the  one  it  has 
already  cast.  In  the  old  shadow  the  mist 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  unimpeded  action  of 
the  solar  rays,  while  in  the  new  another  por- 
tion of  the  comet's  atmosphere  will  suffer 
misty  condensation,  causing  a  perpetual  re- 
newal of  the  tail.  This  will  account  for  the 
wonderful  sweep  which  the  latter  makes 
round  the  sun  in  perihelio,  like  a  wand,  in 
seeming  defiance  of  gravitation  and  all  me- 
chanical law.  Also  it  accounts  for  the  cur- 
vature of  the  tail,  the  axis  of  the  conoidal 
envelope  lagging  behind  the  axis  of  the 
shadow.  The  further  we  recede  from  the 
nucleus,  therefore,  the  greater  will  be  the 
convexity  on  the  tail's  orbital  forward  side. 
And,  as  a  longer  time  is  required  lo  evapo- 
rate the  mist  already  precipitated  than  to 
form  it,  the  further  away  from  the  nucleus 
will  be  the  point  at  which  the  mist  is  cleared 
up  from  that  at  which  it  was  condensed  ; 
which  accounts  for  the  retrograde  curvature 
of  the  posterior  edge,  and  the  excess  of  this 
curvature  over  that  of  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  tail.  The  angular  separation  of  these 
edges  will  be  widest  at  the  comet's  greatest 
proximity  to  the  sun. 

The  diminution  of  the  nucleus  of  the  com- 
et, as  it  approaches  the  sun,  contributing  to 
the  expansion  of  the  tail,  is  recovered  in  its 
enlaigeraeut,  as  it  recedes  from  the  sun, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  vaporous  material. 

Winstauley  calls  in  question  the  evidence 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  multiple-tailed  com- 


et, in  1744,  and  refers  supposed  instances  of 
comets  having  two  tails,  curved  in  opposite 
directions,  or  separated  by  a  large  angle,  to 
effects  of  perspective. —  The  Independent. 

SOCIAL  RECREATION  OF  THK  "  NATUKAL  HIS- 
TORY CLUB." 

BY  OSE   OF  ITS  MEMBEUS. 

An  invita  comes  to  leave  the  boiiten  path, 

To  turn  aside  ami  keep  high  holid=iy — 

A  day  of  blissful  rest,  rest  from  the  toil 

Of  city  life — rest  fully  understood 

Only  by  those  whose  souls  are  in  lucord 

With  nature,  who  iiuswer  to  ihe  voice  of  love 

And  sympathy  as  the  Eolian  Harp 

To  every  varying  breeze  that  sweeps  its  strings. 

Our  gracious  hosts  receive  us  at  "  Old  York  ;" 
A  carriage  there  for  such  as  choose  to  ride, 
But  all,  this  happy  day,  prefer  to  walk  ; 
To  saunter  through  the  shaded  forest  path  ; 
To  halt  where  fallen  trunk  presents  a  seat, 
To  wander  by  the  little  stream  that  winds 
Through  grassy  meadow,  e'en  now  dotted  o'er 
With  sleek  Alderuey  cows,  whose  golden  red  hair 
Gives  added  glory  to  the  meadow  green  ; 
To  gaze  on  graceful  slope  and  cypress  grove, 
And  clustering  rose  that  ornaments  the  spot 
And  marks  the  resting-place  of  the  rich  dead, 
Who  sleep  in  Mausoleum  of  marble  white  ; 
To  bow  before  the  jaunty  plum3S  of  fern 
That  crown  the  rock,  cool  even  in  hottest  day  ; 
To  watch  the  willow  dipping  in  the  pond, 
Sheltering  the  peaceful  ducks  and  laughing  boys 
As  they  luxuriate  in  aquatic  sport  : — 
All  these  yield  interest  to  the  city-worn, 
Yet  are  but  preludes  to  the  coming  joy. 

Lo  !  The  great  porch  stretches  its  gen'rous  width, 
But  ere  we  tread,  its  floor  there  cometh  one 
Whose  names.ike  is  well  known  in  Holy  Writ 
As  one  who  served.    But  (his  one  serveth  not 
With  cumbering  care  ; — for  see  her  beaming  face 
And  brow  untroubled  and  her  kiss  of  love. 

Under  the  brown  porch  grouped,  we  overlook 
The  sloping  lawn  ;  the  valley's  flowing  brook  : 
Beyond,  the  forest  climbing  up  the  hill 
To  towering  palace  of  wide  spreading  fame, 
Where  men  from  distant  lands  have  held  high  feast. 

We  nineteen  well-tried  friends  do  gather  here 
For  a  few  hours  of  innocence  and  mirth. 
Our  bond  of  union  is  our  common  love 
Of  Nature's  works,  which  God,  (he  Bountiful, 
Creates  around  us  with  unstinted  hand. 
Our  eyes  seem  spell-bound  at  the  rich  display 
Of  the  fresh  ff)li<ige  and  the  tipping  leaves 
Whose  long  chilled  buds  have  lately  warmed  to  lite. 

Still  droop  the  blushing  oak  and  maple  leaf. 
Babies  are  they,  too  w^eak  to  raise  their  heads. 
So  the  transforming  Luna  have  I  watched 
Develop  its  young  wings.    Flaccid  and  small 
At  first,  it  needeth  only  time  and  air. 
A  little  here,  a  little  there  unfolds 
The  tender  green  ;  anon  the  color  spreads; —  • 
Spot  after  spot — stripe  afcer  stripe  defines 
With  many  a  flutter,  'till  the  new  poised  sails 
Bear  from  our  sight  the  pretty  butterfly. 
Not  so  our  dear  young  leaves — they  stay  with  us 
Through  babyhood,  and  youth,  and  riper  age, 
Shedding  their  beauty  on  us  whilst  they  live 
'     And  lending  beauty  even  after  death, 
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That  chromic  art  delights  to  imitate. 

Ye  trees  I  though  io  the  leafy  month  of  June; 

Ye  meadows,  lawns  and  brooks  so  beautiful  ! 

And  all  material  objects,  be  ye  still  ! 

We  turn  to  scenes  higher  and  holier. 

The  hospitable  welcome  is  twice  blessed. 

"  It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ;" 

Freely  and  frankly  thought  is  interchanged  ; 

The  highest  culture  wins  the  noblest  praise  ; 

Mind  sharpens  mind,  and  talent  is  admired 

Without  an  envious  wish,  for  we  all  know 

That  love  doth  make  gen'rous  interpreters 

And  seeketh  ever  to  educe  the  best 

Even  from  the  weakest.    On  that  happy  day 

Silence  was  eloquent,  for  highest  love. 

Which  needs  not  words  of  utterance,  conscious 

Of  close  communion  with  its  friends,  ruled  here. 

Filling  the  soul  and  mind  with  rosy  light. 

Meanwhile  the  hours  move  on,  and  day  declines 
And  twilight  groweth  into  starless  night; 
More  closely  still  sofa  and  chairs  are  drawn. 
We  talk  of  social  questions,  morals  too, 
Of  science,  friendships,  past  experience, 
Of  absent  ones,  the  living  and  the  dead. 
That  erst  within  our  charmed  circle  stood  ; 
Of  one  familiar  face  now  journeying  west 
In  dear  companionship,  wljose  greeting  voice 
Has  welcomed  us  so  many  a  wintry  night 
To  sweet  reunion  and  most  cheerful  home. 
We  know  her  heart  is  with  us,  for  we  hold 
As  hostages  husband  and  children  two. 
Where'er  she  rests,  happy  may  be  her  rest! 
Happy  her  journey  homeward  in  due  time  ! 
Here  with  good  wishes  would  I  gladly  pause. 
Nor  speak  of  one  deep  shadow  on  our  joy. 
But  she  is  missed  who  specially  did  love 
These  rests  from  daily  toil,  this  gathering  in 
Of  sympathetic  souls  from  the  wide  world. 
Pale  was  her  face  when  last  she  met  with  us, — 
Paler,  by  far,  since  then — and  now  she  sleeps. 
Her  voice  is  silent,  but  I  felt  her  near, 
Though  all  invisible  to  the  gross  sense. 
So,  ever  and  anon,  some  word,  some  thought. 
Now  sportive,  now  in  earnest,  seemed  to,  come 
As  though  from  her — and  ever  as  it  came 
I  knew  it,  for  it  spake  of  truth  and  love. 
Ye  trees  !  Now  break  the  silence  of  the  night 
And  warn  us  by  the  rustling  of  your  leaves. 
We  hear  :  the  threatening  storm-wind  blows 
And  bends  your  struggling  branches.  We  depart. 
Our  farewells  said.    The  pattering  raio-drops  fall 
Whilst  flickering  fire-tly  and  the  lantern  bright 
Lighten  the  pathway.    To  the  city  we. 
Carrying  most  blessed  memories  to  our  homes, 
And  leaving  many  blessings  on  the  heads 
Of  venerated  sire  and  daughters  true 
Who  dwell  in  peace  amid  the  Cheiton  Hills. 
Phila.,  6th  mo.  \s(,  1872.  C.  A.  B. 


—  LESSON  FROM  A  STRAWBERRY. 

Some  time  since  an  American  was  expatiat- 
ing on  English  ignorance.  He  had  found  in 
London  men  of  considerable  intelligence  who 
did  not  know  whether  potatoes  grew  in  the 
ground,  or  how  they  grew.  He  was  astonished 
soon  afterwards  bj  a  similar  occurrence  at 
home.  A  lawyer,  in  a  case  before  court,  did 
not  know  how  many  years  it  took  to  bring  a 
cabbage  to  perfection.  The  fact  is,  none  of 
us  can  afford  to  laugh  at  our  neighbors'  igno- 


rance ;  and  especially  when  that  ignorance  is 
in  regard  to  common  things. 

Here  is  a  strawberry  before  us.  How  many 
know  what  it  is  they  are  eating  ?  We  talk 
of  the  delicious  "  berry,"  when  in  truth  it  is 
not  a  berry  at  all.  But  this  is  not  surprising, 
for,  as  already  said,  even  those  learned  in  the 
higher  branches  have  a  singular  ignorance 
about  the  objects  of  every-day  life.  The 
writer  remembers  an  examination  in  botany 
of  a  college  graduating  class.  It  always  had 
been  the  custom  to  question  the  students  on 
the  leading  differences  between  the  principal 
families  of  plants.  On  this  occasion,  instead 
of  the  expected  inquiry,  How  is  Rosacea 
distinguished  from  Papilionacea  ?"  or  some 
such  learned  interrogatory,  they  were  asked 
to  tell  in  descriptive  language  the  difference 
between  a  strawberry,  a  blackberry  and  a 
mulberry.  No  one  could  say,  though  they 
had  presented  themselves  for  examination  as 
experts  in  botanical  studies. 

The  strawberry  is  not  a  berry.  It  is  bare- 
ly entitled  to  rank  as  a  fruit.  The  delicious 
morsel  is  simply  the  receptacle  or  upper  por- 
tion of  the  stem  on  which  the  seeds  are  set. 
Every  child  knows  the  dandelion,  and  its 
silk-like  seeds,  which  in  playfulness  it  blows 
away  in  order  to  see  "  What's  o'clock."  Then 
there  is  left  on  the  stem  a  punctured  surface 
like  the  end  of  a  thimble.  If,  now,  this  dot- 
ted surface  were  to  become  more  cellular  and 
swell  rapidly  as  a  mushroom  swells,  carrying 
along  with  it  the  seeds  to  its  surface,  we  should 
have  a  fruit  like  unto  a  strawberry.  This 
is  precisely  the  way  the  strawberry  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  one  of  those  instances  where  a 
very  small  incident  resulted  remarkably. 
There  are  other  plants  closely  allied  to  the 
strawberry — botanists  call  them  Potentillas 
— which  are  strawberries  in  everything  but 
this  pulpy  matter  underlying  the  seed.  The 
whole  of  these  plants — a  very  extensive 
family — are  utterly  worthless  for  any  pur- 
pose to  man.  Supposing,  on  the  Darwinian 
theory,  that  the  strawberry  is  developed  from 
these  dry-headed  fellows,  and  that  the  sweet 
succulence  is  the  result  of  some  power  of  evo- 
lution, it  will  be  seen  on  how  narrow  a  chance 
this  great  change  stood.  *       *  * 

And,  as  regards  Darwin,  how  strange  it  is 
that  those  who  come  before  the  public  as  his 
opponents  do  not  get  up  some  original  ideas 
from  every-day  life  with  which  to  fight  their 
doughty  antagonist.  This  strawberry  lesson 
would  seem  to  offer  one  such  opportunity. 
The  Darwinian  idea  is  that  plants  change  for 
their  own  good  ;  that  any  change  they  make 
is  in  order  the  better  to  aid  their  production, 
nutrition,  or  perpetuation.  Now,  what  has 
the  strawberry  gained  by  its  succulency  that 
the  dry-fruited  forms  do  not  possess  ?  The 
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dry  ones  abound  everywhere,  they  flourish  in 
profusion,  and  their  progeny  take  care  of 
themselves  just  as  well.  May  not  the  anti- 
Darwinist  argue  that  if  the  succulency  of  the 
strawberry  is  due  to  natural  selection  it  was 
an  useless  effort  ? 

How  much  may  be  learned  from  many 
common  things.  Here  we  have  before  us, 
year  after  year,  and  at  this  season,  day  after 
day,  an  article  of  food  of  which  we  really 
know  nothing,  and  yet  we  see  how  much  it 
may  contribute  to  our  mental  as  well  as  to 
our  bodily  pleasures. — Press. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  BRAIN  WORKERS. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  the  eminent  London 
physician,  writing  his  "  Recollections  of  Past 
Life,"  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  half  a  century  in  his 
profession,  m-kes  some  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  rest  and  recreation  to  professional 
men  which  merit  attention.  From  the  outset 
of  his  remarkably  successful  career,  he  made 
it  a  point  to  travel  for  two  months  in  the 
autumn  of  every  year,  and  he  adhered  to  this 
resolution  to  the  end.  By  so  doing  he  was 
enabled  to  pay  visits  to  almost  every  region 
of  the  civilized  world  except  South  America 
and  Australia.  He  visited  this  country  sev- 
eral times,  and  made  acquaintance  with  our 
most  distinguished  men.  He  was  present  at 
the  military  operations  on  the  Potomac,  with 
General  Slocum,  during  the  rebellion,  and  he 
travelled  all  over  the  far  West,  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Canada.  He  asserts  that  the 
advantages  he  derived  in  a  professional  view 
from  this  habit  of  taking  an  annual  vacation 
of  two  months  were  considerable.  Having 
made  known  to  the  world  he  moved  in 
that  he  intended  always  to  be  absent  during 
the  particular  time  mentioned,  he  never  lost 
a  patient  by  carrying  out  his  intention.  On 
the  contrary,  on  his  return  from  his  annual 
tour,  he  has  frequently  been  met  at  the  Lon- 
don terminus  by  messengers  who  have  car- 
ried him  off  direct  to  patients  before  he  could 
go  home  to  change  his  dress. 

Such  a  demand  for  his  services  only  con- 
vinced him  the  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan  he  had  adopted.  It  showed  him  how 
he  would  have  been  overtasked  had  he  re- 
mained at  home.  His  prudence  is  conspicu- 
ous from  the  fir^t.  He  never  sought  to  obtain 
that  overwhelming  practice  which,  when  at- 
tained, destroys  the  comfort  and  often 
shortens  the  life  of  physicians  in  large  cities. 
He  studied  to  live  within  his  income,  and 
succeeded  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  for- 
tunate in  getting  into  practice  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  young  physicians  usually 
do.  As  early  as  the  fourth  year  of  his  prac- 
tice his  income  exceeded  $6,000  a  year,  and 


subsequently  steadily  increased.  He  then 
resolved  to  keep  his  practice  within  825,000 
a  year,  which  was  not  an  unreasonable  sum 
to  expect,  for  he  was  physician  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Royal  family,  and  to  the  leading 
nobility.  He  might,  indeed,  easily  have 
doubled  his  income,  but  he  would  not,  pre- 
ferring to  contract  his  labors  when  he  found 
them  becoming  burdensome.  He  says  that 
to  this  resolution,  aided  by  his  annual  travel, 
he  attributes  the  health  and  activity  he  enjoys 
in  old  age.  An  instance  ot  the  vigorous  con 
stitution  of  this  veteran  physician  is  given  in 
the  fact  of  his  being  complimented  for  his 
horsemanship,  while  visiting  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Federal  army,  in  Virginia,  in 
1863,  he  being  then  seventy-five,  and  seven 
years  afterwards  he  rode  over  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, in  Jamaica.  In  1871,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  he  rode  twenty  miles  in  Iceland. 

The  following  paragraph  contains  the  gist 
of  his  theory  to  the  rest  and  recreation 
which  a  physician  ought  to  take:  "The 
period  of  my  largest  practice  was  from  1830 
to  1848,  at  a  time  of  life  well  fitted  for  active 
work — i.  e.,  between  the  ages  of  42  and  60. 
The  experience,  however,  of  two  or  three 
severe  epidemics  during  this  period  (those 
especially  which  have  the  unscientific  name 
of  influenza)  showed  me,  in  the  heavy  and 
unwholesome  labors  of  a  few  weeks,  the  pen- 
alty I  should  have  paid  in  health  and  com- 
fort, by  seeking  to  maintain  this  full  occupa- 
tion throughout  the  year.  It  is,  in  truth,  as 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient  as  of 
the  physician,  that  the  mind  of  the  latter 
should  not  be  taxed  and  jaded  by  excess  of 
work.  The  weariness  of  a  long  day  brought 
to  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  always  impairs, 
more  or  less,  what  the  highest  professional 
skill  and  zeal  can  minister  to  his  relief.  The 
power  of  discrimination  is  lost  or  lessened, 
and  practice  too  often  passes  into  a  hurried 
routine,  unsatisfactory  to  the  physician  and 
profitless  to  the  patieut.  This  fact,  fully  con- 
firmed to  me  by  experience,  requires  neither 
explanation  nor  comment.  It  expresses  what 
is  the  natural  and  necessary  limit  of  mental 
power,  and  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  moral  rec- 
titude of  acquiescing  in  it.  The  physician  in 
full  practice,  like  the  lawyer  in  similar  cases, 
pleads  the  impossibility  of  contracting  his 
work.  There  may  be  loss  and  difficulty  in 
doing  it,  but,  with  a  strenuous  intention  and 
a  wise  regard  to  the  future,  it  can  always  be 
done." 

So,  with  regard  to  retiring  from  practice, 
Sir  Henry  Holland  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  habits  of  a  life  are  not  easily  broken  ofl", 
and  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  con- 
1  tinuous  and  anxious  professional  toil  cannot 
'  suddenly  give  it  up  without  risk  to  his  health, 
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and  eveo  life.  Occupation  becomes  a  neces- 
sity to  such  a  man,  but  as  age  comes  on  he 
becomes  less  able  to  work.  Foreseeing  all 
this,  Sir  Henry  not  only  limited  his  practice 
as  before  mentioned,  but  when  he  had  at- 
tained to  a  certain  age,  the  climacteric,  he 
declined  attending  new  patients,  reserving 
himself  only  for  those  families  of  which  he 
had  long  been  the  physician.  He  records  the 
fact  that  in  some  of  these  he  had  been  physi- 
cian to  four  generations.  This  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  long  settled  countries  like  England, 
and  a  physician  therefore  stands  a  better 
chauce  of  retaining  his  practice  in  old  age 
in  those  countries  than  he  does  in  newly- 
settled  districts,  where  the  population  is  in  a 
fluctuating  and  perhaps  migratory  condition. 
— Public  Ledger. 


A  SPECIAL  PROVIDENCE. 

BY  JANE  SCARBOROUGH. 

The  blue  wreaths  of  the  Indian  Summer 
haze  were  lying  in  darker  and  lighter  folds 
over  the  softly  undulating  valleys  and  green 
and  sloping  hills  of  Kentucky,  one  soft 
sunny  day  in  October,  1869.  Through  the 
wide-open  door  of  my  little  white-washed 
shanty  of  a  school-house,  gleamed  a  brighter 
picture  of  hill  and  valley,  sky  and  water, 
field  and  wood,  than  was  ever  put  on  canvas. 
But  instead  of  making  me  patient  with  the 
dusky  and  heterogeneous  mass  before  me, — 
I  cannot  say  children,  for  some  of  them  were 
thirty  years  old, — the  outside  peace  and 
beauty  called  so  loudly  to  my  over-wearied 
nerves  as  to  make  me  irritable. 

The  week  had  been  long  and  warm.  The 
school  had  had  a  fit  of  being  dull  and  rest- 
less. The  old  white  horse  that  brought  the 
Northern  letters  from  the  nearest  post-town 
'0  our  little  settlement,  was  alarmingly  tardy. 
The  last  lessons  of  the  last  hour  of  the  last 
3ay  of  the  week  were  dragging  their  slow 
ength  along.  The  class  in  '*  b-a-t,  bat  ; 
>a-t,  cat ;"  were  sweating  over  their  lesson, 
md  making  their  teacher  do  the  same.  I  was 
lear  the  door,  and,  I  fear,  looking  out  over 
;he  hills,  v/hen  suddenly  the  sharp  tone  of 
ny  own  voice  frightened  me,  and  I  turned 
iround  quickly  and  looked  at  the  little  soul 
.  had  frightened  even  more.  He  was  one  of 
he  smallest  children,  and  certainly  the  dull- 
est. A  hundred  times  in  that  very  line,  I 
lad  told  hira  that  "  c-a-t,"  did  not  spell  "sat 
^nd  so,  that  afternoon,  I  was  irritated  when 

felt,  rather  than  heard,  the  customary  mis- 
ake. 

Startled  by  my  own  voice,  I  turned  from 
he  glance  outside,  and  stood  transfixed — by 
he  gingham  apron  the  little  fellow  had  on  ! 
^hesame, — yes,  it  was  the  same  plaid, — blue 
,nd  brown,  with  a  thread  of  black  !  Faded, 


worn,  dirty  ;  yet  I  could  not  be  in  the  least 
mistaken  !  My  knees  trembled  and  my  heart 
stood  still. 

Yes  ;  dressed  in  an  apron  just  like  that, 
my  poor,  dear  Harry  stood  ia  the  sunny  gate- 
way on  our  New  England  hills,  that  July 
morning  ;  the  last  time  he  ever  said,  "  Good- 
bye, mamma  !"  For,  the  next  time  I  saw 
him,  it  was  he  who  was  going  on  a  long 
journey,  and,  dressed  in  his  new  Sunday  suit, 
instead  of  his  dear,  homely,  gingham  apron, 
he  cDuld  not  even  say  good  bye  to  mamma. 
Ah,  me  ! 

And  yet  I  had  been  impatient,  cruel, 
toward  this  poor,  benighted,  bewildered  soul  ; 
— this  poor  child  whose  only  apron  I  had  just 
discovered  was  like  the  one  I  last  saw  Har- 
ry in  ! 

But  it  was  not  the  thought  of  the  sin  that 
smote  me  most  forcibly  then ;  but  the 
thought  :  How  came  God  to  do  that  ?  Was 
it  He  who  arranged  alJ  these  trivial  things 
so  ?  What  made  that  old  colored  woman,  in 
buying  the  only  yard  of  gingham  she  had  in 
a  six  mouths,  take  that  kind  ?  And  what  in- 
fluence had  held  my  eyes  blind  to  its  likeness, 
through  all  the  days  of  its  brightness  and  new- 
ness, to  flash  it  on  me  in  that  impatient 
hour  ?  Had  God  seen  the  lesson  I  should 
need,  and  prepare  it  ?  Had  He  seen  that  in 
those  days  it  would  be  necessary  for  those 
needy,  neglected  ones  to  be  clothed,  for  me  in 
something  of  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  boy 
who,  years  before,  went  to  be  taught  of  the 
angels  ?  And  had  He  braided  the  links  of 
that  "  electric  chain"  which  should  thrill  to 
the  heart  of  the  very  hour  of  all  my  life 
most  powerful  to  reprove  and  teach  me  ? 
Was  that  gingham  apron  a  special  provi- 
dence in  my  soul's  training  ? 

An  hour  after,  out  on  the  little  hills  which 
rejoiced  on  every  side,  I  thanked  Him  "  who 
by  his  strength  setteth  fast  the  mountains, 
being  girded  with  power,"  that  the  training 
of  my  poor  soul  was  not  too  inconsiderable 
a  matter  for  Him  to  take  time  and  thought 
to  devise  for  it  the  most  secret,  subtle,  pierc- 
ing  personal  providence. —  Christian  Union. 

When  I  see  a  man  holding  faster  his  up- 
rightness in  proportion  as  it  is  assailed,  forti- 
fying his  religious  trust  in  proportion  as 
Providence  is  obscure,  hoping  in  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  virtue  more  surely  in  proportion 
to  its  present  afflictions;  cherishing  philan- 
throphy  amidst  the  discouraging  experience 
of  men's  unkindness  and  unthankfulaess  ; 
extending  to  others  a  sympathy  which  his 
own  sufferings  need,  but  cannot  obtain,  grow- 
ing milder  and  gentler  amidst  what  tends  to 
exasperate  and  harden  ;  and  through  inward 
principle  converting  the  very  in/^5fcements  to 
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evil  into  the  occasions  of  a  victorious  virtue 
— I  see  an  explanation,  and  a  noble  explana- 
tion, of  the  present  state,  I  see  a  good  pro- 
duced so  transcendent  in  its  nature  as  to  jus- 
tify all  the  evil  and  sufiering  under  which  it 
grows  up.  T  should  think  the  formation  of 
a  few  such  minds  worth  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  present  world. —  Canning. 

friends'  library. 

Iq  order  to  facilitate  the  printing  of  an  Appendix 
to  our  catalogue,  the  Committee  of  Management  has 
directed  the  Librarian  to  loan  no  books  after  the 
29th  day  of  this  month.  He  will  be  at  the  Library 
every  afternoon  and  evening  during  the  Seventh 
month  to  receive  books  from  borrowers.  After 
which  the  Library  will  be  closed  until  Seventh-day, 
the  31;t  of  Eighth  month,  on  which  day  and  evening 
it  will  be  again  opened  as  usual.  Friends  are  earnest- 
ly requested  to  return  all  books  belonging  to  the 
Library,  as  a  neglect  eo  to  do  will  greatly  retard  the 
work  of  arrangement. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee, 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


MUTUAL  AID   ASSOCIATION   OF  FKIEXDS. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  on  the  18th 
inst. :  President,  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Betts  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  Frank  Hopkins  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Mary 
W.  Bonsai  ;  Visiting  Com»ittee,  Jane  Ingram,  Jos. 
M.  Truman,  Jr.,  A.  Hughes  Gourly,  Kate  J.  Rudy, 
James  EI.  Atkinson,  Hannah  F.  Barnet. 

Next  Stated  Meeting  on  Second-day  evening, 
Seventh  motith  1st,  at  8  o'clock,  in  Monthly  Meeting 
room,  Race  Street. 

Alfred  Moore,  Secretary. 
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Concord,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Evesham,  N.  J.  3  P.M. 
Jericho,  L.  I..  11  A.M. 
Oyster  Bav,  L.  I.,  3]  P.xM 


ITEMS. 

The  new  postal  code  recently  adopted  by  Congress 
makes  many  changes  in  the  law  as  it  formerly  stood 
Accordiog  to  the  new  code,  the  branch  post-offices 
in  large  cities  are  made  money  order  offices,  and 
the  fee  for  money  orders  of  ten  dollars  or  less  is 
reduced  from  ten  to  five  cents.  A  married  woman 
is  allowed  to  act  as  post-master,  and  she  is  declared 
to  be  a  "  femme  sole  "  as  to  her  official  acts.  Let- 
ters between  post-offices  not  over  three  miles  apart 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Post-master  General, 
be  despatched  to  their  destination,  though  only  par- 
tially prepaid  with  a  two-cent  stamp,  and  the 
amount  due  is  to  be  collected  on  delivery.  Tran- 
sient newspapers  are  to  be  hereafter  sent  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  for  two  ounces,  instead  of  two 
cent3  for  four  ounces  or  under.  Clothing  for  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  in  the  United 
States  service  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mails 
at  one  cent  per  ounce.  Private  boxes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  mail  matter  may  be  placed  by  individuals 
in  post-offices.    ^One  cent  postal  cards  like  those  in 


use  in  Great  Britain  are  authorized,  and  the  price 
of  the  card  and  the  stamp  will  be  one  cent.  In 
case  postal  cards  of  private  manufacture  are  used 
the  regular  rates  of  postage  are  to  be  collected. 

Josiab  Quincy,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  S.  T  Cobb, 
addressed  a  large  meeting  in  the  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston,  last  Monday  evening,  in  favor  of  establishing 
a  Mercantile  and  Industrial  Institute  in  Boston.  la 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  W.  Phillips  said:  "I  do 
not  believe  the  State  will  ever  do  its  du'y  until  it 
fits  the  man  to  get  his  bread.  I  think  the  State  is 
bound  to  give  to  the  child  of  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity, poor  and  rich,  the  opportunity  of  a  book 
education  and  to  learn  a  trade,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  should  get  his  living  out  of 
it.  We  have  hitherto  elevated  the  brain  until  we 
starved  the  very  feet.  The  school  system  of  to-day 
does  not  contemplate  the  fact  of  a  man's  having  a 
stomach,  and  needing  to  be  able  to  get  something 
to  put  into  it.  The  education  of  to-day  is  a  monster  ; 
it  is  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the  lower  classes  iu 
England,  who  know  only  how  to  use  a  spade  or 
watch  a  spindle." — Exchange. 

Some  years  since  the  Dutch  Government  and  the 
authorities  at  Rotterdam  determined  to  cut  a  canal 
direct  from  that  port  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tortuous  coui'se  which  vessels  of  large  size  were 
compelled  to  take.  This  work  has  been  pushed  on 
with  steady  perseverance,  and  now  the  first  stage  of 
the  work  is  completed.  A  depth  of  about  eleven 
feet  at  high  water  has  been  obtained  by  ordinary 
dredging  ;  and  the  work  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  passage  of  a  steamer  from  Rotterdam  to  tbe  sea. 
This  canal  will  be  of  great  service  to  Holland,  and, 
though  in  less  degree,  to  other  countries  trading 
with  Germany.  It  will,  also,  without  doubt,  deter- 
mine the  balance  of  carrying  trade  between  Belgium 
and  Holland,  which  has  of  late  years  been  eagerly 
disputed. 

The  gain  in  the  speed  of  ocean  steamers  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  very  slight  ;  and  yet 
there  is  some  appreciable  gain,  as  the  swiftest  pas- 
sage from  Queenstown  to  Sandy  Hook  that  is  on  re- 
cord was  in  her  last  trip  by  the  Adriatic,"  of  the 
White  Star  Line — her  time  being  7  days,  23  hours, 
and  17  minutes,  mean  time. 

A  schooner  which  arrived  recently  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  brought  intelligence  of  the  earthquake  in 
Iceland,  which  occurred  two  days  before  itie  out- 
break of  Vesuvius,  near  Husavik.  a  small  market 
town  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  island  :  "  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th  of  April  a  shock  was  felt  in 
Husavik,  which  was  thrice  repeated  in  the  course 
of  the  same  day.  Two  others  followed  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th,  the  second  of  which  was  par- 
ticularly violent,  and  the  whole  night  through  the 
earth  continued,  with  short  intervals  of  repose,  in 
lively  agitation.  On  the  fornoon  of  the  18th  the 
agitation  reached  its  culminating  intensity;  all  ttie 
wooden  houses  of  the  place  were  thrown  down,  and 
the  atone  ones  were  more  or  less  injured,  the  factory 
alone  remaining  in  any  measure  habitable.  For- 
tunately there  was  no  loss  of  human  life,  though 
some  cattle  were  killed,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
families  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  out- 
skirts. Nobody  remained  in  the  dilapidated  little 
town  except  a  public  functionary,  whose  family 
came  to  Copenhagen  in  the  schooner.  During  the 
next  three  days  the  shocks  continued  with  dimin- 
ished violence,  and  had  terminated  when  the  vessel 
sailed. — L<'dger, 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF   MARGARET  BROWN. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 
(Continued  from  page  276.) 

On  the  20th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1821, 
Margaret  Judge  obtained  a  minute  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  "  to  attend  the  ensuing 
Yearly  Meeting  in  New  York,  with  some  few 
meetings  belonging  thereto."  On  this  visit, 
her  neighbors,  Andrew  Birdsall  and  Martha 
P.  Thomas,  were  her  companions. 

On  the  27th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1821,  she 
writes  from  New  York,  to  Margaret  E.  Far- 
quhar,  her  fellow-teacher,  at  Fair  Hill  :  *'  I 
have  risen  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  to 
transmit  to  my  friends  at  home  some  tidings 
which  may  serve  to  relieve  their  anxiety  with 
respect  to  the  dangers  of  sea  and  land, 
during  our  passage  from  Sandy  Spring  to 
this  place.  It  was  almost  constant  wet  weath- 
er, which  I  regretted  the  more  on  my  com- 
panions' account,  as  I  wanted  them  to  see 
the  delightful  scenery  on  the  different  shores 
as  we  passed  along.  However,  I  hope  the 
homeward  passage  may  be  moie  favorable." 

"  When  we  reached  Philadelphia,  I  dis- 
covered we  should  not  ba  likely  to  get  to  New 
York  till  10  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and 
that  was  the  hour  at  which  the  Select  meet- 
ing gathered,  and  where  I  much  wanted  to  be. 
iMy  friend,  Wm.  Paxson  proposed  writing  to 
Francis  Thompson  to  meet  us  at  the  boat 
with  a  carriage,  take  charge  of  the  strangers, 


(her  companions,  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Select  meeting,)  and  set  me  at  liberty  to 
go  immediately  to  meeting,  which  plan 
answered  admirably.  I  went  directly  ta 
meeting,  where  I  was  made  to  rejoice,  it  be- 
ing a  season  of  great  favor. 

"  I  have  met  with  many  kind  and  affec- 
tionate tokens  of  interest  still  felt  for  me, 
and  I  am  almost  ready  to  wonder  at  it,  feel- 
ing myself  of  so  little  account,  being  cne  of 
the  least  in  the  Heavenly  household. 

I  found  three  very  particular  friends  of 
mine  here.  Dr.  Moore  and  wife,  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  Abigail  Barker,  from  Burling- 
ton. Robert  Mott  called  last  evening  to  see 
me,  and  sat  an  hour  very  pleasantly  with 
us. 

"  I  have  not  seen  any  of  thy  Friends  yet, 
though  I  have  heard  Phebe  Seaman's  name 
frequently  mentioned.  Mary  Thompson  is 
one  of  the  Committee  that  has  charge  of  the 
school  in  which  Phebe  is  employed.  Take 
courage  at  home,  (Fair  Hill.)  Nine  Part- 
ners contains  only  seventeen  scholars,  nnm- 
bering  both  sides  of  the  house.  I  often  think 
of  you  all,  and  with  feelings  of  increased  in- 
terest. I  feel  myself  so  in  my  right  allot- 
ment, that  I  have  confidence  to  believe  thou 
wilt  be  favored  to  perform  a  double  portion 
of  labor,  and  that,  as  thy  work  is,  so  will  be 
thy  strength. 

"  I  have  no  anxiety  about  home  affairs.  I 
have  left  all,  even  if  it  should  be  the  cause  of 
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my  losing  my  place  at  the  school,  which  I  do 
not  appreheuil. 

"  Oh  !  that  peace  and  harmony  were  writ 
ten  in  legible  characters  on  the  fore-front  of  | 
every  head  !  My  secret  aspirations  ^o  Heaven 
are,  that  we  may  all  be  preserved  at  Fair 
Hill  School,  both  on  the  right  hand,  and  on 
the  left.  My  love  allectionately  towards  the 
whole  household,  thou  mayest  distribute  it  as 
seemeth  to  thee  best."  *        *  t 

Her  father,  Hugh  Judge,  writes  in  his 
Journal,  p.  339,  under  date  of  Seventh  month 
29th,  1821,  in  relation  to  this  visit  as  follows: 

"  ]My  daughter,  Margaret  Judge,  has  been 
on  a  visit  to  New  York  and  thereaway.  She 
visited  the  State  Prison,  Poor-houses,  Hospit- 
al, and  other  public  places,  besides  attend- 
ing Friends'  meetings  there.  She  is  now 
looking  towards  our  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  soon  to  the  open- 
ing of  that  at  Whitewater,  (Indiana.)  May 
the  Holy  One  preserve  her!  In  true  little- 
ness is  true  greatness." 

Margaret  Judge  returned  her  minute  to 
the  ^lonthly  IMeeting  held  Seventh  month 
21st,  1821,  with  endorsements  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  IMinisters  and  Elders 
held  in  New  York,  also  from  Ana  walk 
^lonthly  ^Meeting,  expressing  that  her  com- 
pany and  labors  of  love  had  been  acceptable 
to  them." 

She  informed  the  meeting  that  the  pros- 
pect had  been  accomplished  to  the  relief  of 
her  own  mind. 

In  the  same  meeting,  she  opened  a  con- 
cern, "to  attend  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ohio,  the  opening  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  liberty  to  attend  meetings  go- 
ing and  returning,  as  Truth  might  open  the 
way,"  which  was  united  with,  and  a  minute 
of  unity  accordingly  granted.  On  this  visit 
she  appears  to  have  gone  out  West  with 
her  lather,  Hugh  Judge,  who  says  in  his 
journal  of  Eighth  month,  1821,  p.  339  '40, 
"my  daughter  Margaret  returned  with  me  to 
Ohio,  and  we  reached  my  home  about  a  week 
l)efore  our  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  at 
Mount  Pleasant.  After  staying  a  day  or  two 
at  home,  we  set  out  and  attended  our  Select 
Meeting  on  Seventli-day,  when  we  had  the 
company  and  services  of  a  number  of  stran- 
gers ;  among  them  Elizabeth  Coggeshell  and 
Ann  Shipley,  from  New  York,  and  Wm. 
Forster,  from  J^^urope. 

"In  a  week  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  I 
set  out  with  ray  daughter  Margaret  and  a 
number  of  Friends  in  order  to  be  at  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting.  Ninth  month  26th,  1821, 
we  got  to  Zanesville,  and  were  at  their  meet- 
ing on  Fifth-day.  In  the  evening,  at  Mar- 
garet's request,  we  had  an  opportunity  with 
the  members  of  our  Society." 


This  uniting  in  labor  as  with  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  of  father  and  daughter,  in  the  great 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  their 
undergoing  much  hardship  and  exposure  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  is  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate  as  exhibiliug  features  of 
touching  interest. 

Margaret  Judge  returned  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Fifth  montli,  1822,  the  minute 
granted  her  to  attend  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
etc.,  with  testimonials  from  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Yearly  Meetings  and  certificates  from  other 
meetings,  expressive  of  the  acceptance  and 
satisfaction  with  her  company  and  labors 
throughout.  She  expressed  that  she  liad  per- 
formed the  service  tj  the  peace  of  her  own 
mind  ;  which  is  very  acceptable  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

From  a  letter  from  Mary  B.  Needles,  of 
Baltimore,  we  find  that  about  1822,  M.  J. 
attended  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  about  the  same  time  united  with  Jane 
Register  in  visiting  some  of  the  families  of 
Friends  in  Delaware. 

These  religious  engagements  to  which  Mar- 
garet Judge  felt  herself  called  so  interfered 
with  her  duties  as  teacher  at  Fair  Hill  Board- 
ing School,  that  she  resigned  her  situation 
in  that  Institution  about  the  time  of  her  visit 
to  Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1823,  she  opened 
a  school  in  Brookeville,  abo  jttwo  miles  from 
Fair  Plill,  living  in  the  family  of  that  worthy 
Friend,  Mary  Moore,  widow  of  Thomas 
Moore.  She  found  congenial  society  in  this 
family,  and  a  safe  resting  place  after  the  ar- 
duous religious  engagements  wliich  had  oc- 
cupied her  for  several  months,  having  crossed 
the  Alleghany  mountains  both  w^ays  by  pri- 
vate conveyance.  Her  pleasant  school  af- 
forded her  agreeable  occupation,  and  she  \\su\ 
mornings  and  evenings  for  exercise,  social 
intercourse,  and  meditation,  which  she  en- 
joyed. The  place  where  Thomas  Moore 
lived  was  called  Longvvood,  from  whicii 
she  dated  many  letters  to  her  friends.  She 
continued  to  keep  school  here,  except  when 
absent  on  religious  duty,  for  about  two  years. 

In  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  Second 
month  20th,  1824.  Margaret  Judge  opened  "a 
concern  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
and  others,  as  Truth  might  direct,  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
which  was  united  with,  and  she  left  at  liberty 
to  proceed  in  the  undertaking  as  way  should 
open  therefor,"  and  a  minute  was  granted  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  following  letter  to  her  youug  friend, 
Deborah  Bond,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Han- 
nah Briggs,  expresses  Margaret's  feelings  in 
regard  to  the  prospect  of  this  visit.  Deborah 
was  then  recently  married  to  Joseph  Bond, 
of  Waterford,  Virginia : 
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Brookeville,  ith  mo.  2d,  1824. 
"  My  Bear  Deborah, — If  I  had  greeted 
thee  with  my  pen  as  often  as  my  feelings 
have  been  turned  towards  thee,  I  would 
not  be  willing  to  answer  for  the  effect. 
I  might  possibly  lose  some  of  that  tender 
interest  thou  hast  manifested,  and  which  I 
so  highly  prize.  ***** 
"  The  world,  present  itself  as  it  may  to  our 
view,  still  holds  out  false  colors  !  My  own 
experience  has  taught  me  the  fallacy  of  trust- 
ing its  smiles.  '  I  have  proved  it,  and  have 
found  it  vain.'  And  although  the  path  of 
self  denial  is  one  of  conflict  and  trial,  yet, 
the  more  self  is  abased,  the  greater  are  the 
consolations,  and  the  brighter  the  joys  to  be 
found  in  the  *  narrow  way.'  We  have,  too, 
the  gracious  promise,  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,'  which  is  a  support  to  the  mind  under 
trials  the  most  severe, — conflicts  the  most 
agonizing.  Who  that  has  tried  both, — that 
has  been  in  the  vortex  of  the  world's  joys, 
and  afterwards  been  favored  to  enjoy  the 
presence  of  Him  who  fills  all  space,  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  exchange  back 
again  ? 

"  Yet,  how  liable  is  human  nature  to  err  ! 
How  frail  we  are  !  How  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  Divine  injunction,  *  watch  and  pray.' 
Experience  has  taught  me,  that  either  in  a 
state  of  prosperity  or  adversity,  a  strict  at- 
tention to  this  command  is  alike  indispensa- 
ble. There  is  something  in  my  nature  so 
prone  to  fly  ofl"  and  seek  some  easier  way, that 
I  sometimes  think  I  have  more  need  for 
watchfulness  than  most  others.  What  a  fa- 
vor that  we  have  a 'High  Priest  wh)  is 
touched  with  a  feeling  sense  of  our  infirmi- 
ties ;'  and  although  like  the  dove,  we  may 
wing  our  way  from  the  Ark  for  a  season,  yet 
Infinite  Goodness,  when  we  return,  holds 
forth  the  hand  to  draw  us  in !  I  am  often 
humbled  in  the  retrospect  of  so  much  being 
done,  and  so  little  returned,  for  blessings  un- 
numbered, mercies  unmerited. 

Thy  message  of  love  in  the  girls'  letter, 
j  found  a  corresponding  feeling  in  my  heart, 
^    and  prompted  the  present  communication. 

Although  I  intended  to  leave  a  letter  for 
.    thee,  yet  I  do  not  know  whether  the  spirit  of 
procrastination    might  not   have  prevailed 
1'   over  my  inclination  and  good  intention ;  just 
j   now,  too,  when  my  mind  is  under  a  constant 
pressure. 

"  The  prospect  ahead  is  one  in  which  all 
within  me  capable  of  feeling,  is  involved. 
My  spirit  sinks  when  I  look  at  the  magni- 
*■  tude  of  the  undertaking.    And,  if  it  were 
^   not  that  the  gracious  words  of  '  Peace,  be 
■  still,'  are  at  times  uttered  in  the  secret  of  the 
soul,  I  should  not  be  able  to  support  the 
weight  that  rests  upon  me.    A  grain  of  faith 


is  mercifully  administered  in  seasons  of  great- 
est need." 

"  Harriet  J.  Moore,  whom  thou  knowest 
by  character,  if  thou  dost  not  personally,  has 
felt  enough  of  the  concern  to  oflfer  herself  to 
go  with  me,  '  if  'no  other  more  suitable 
should  present.'  Thou  mayest  readily  con- 
clude my  mind  embraced  her  at  once  as  the 
right  one.  I  had  a  letter  from  her,  she  is 
preparing.  Thomas  Matthews,  from  Gun- 
powder,  is  also.  He  is  one  of  the  Master's 
own  choosing,  and  these  are  the  sort  I  want- 
ed. I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  apply  to 
any,  and  I  believe  if  none  had  offered  volun- 
tarily, I  should  have  felt  myself  excused. 

"I  thought  thou  wouldst  feel  interest 
enough  to  wish  to  hear  a  little  of  my  move- 
ments and  prospects.  I  hope  we  shall  get 
off  about  the  17th  of  this  month. 

Affectionately  thine,  M.  J." 

It  is  very  encouraging  and  instructive  to 
observe,  that  while  the  Good  Father  was 
gradually  preparing  Margaret  Judge  for 
this  very  arduous  and  responsible  engage- 
ment, the  same  Power  was  bringing  into  sub- 
mission the  mind  of  Harriet  J.  Moore,  who 
lived  in  a  remote  neighborhood,  and  was  a 
member  of  another  Yearly  Meeting,  so  as  to 
render  her  willing  to  offer  to  go  with  Marga- 
ret as  companion  ;  and  they  being  thus  pre- 
pared by  the  same  forming  hand,  went  forth 
with  strength,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Lord's  work,  their  united  trust  being  in  Him 
that  sent  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1824, 
she  obtained  a  minute  of  Third  Haven 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  offered  herself  as 
companion  to  M.  J.  For  S(^me  time  previous 
to  engaging  in  this  mission,  her  spirit  had 
been  much  bowed  under  a  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  weight  of  the  concern.* 

The  prospect  of  leaving  home,  and  the  sep- 
aration from  her  family  for  so  long  a  period, 
together  with  the  difficulties  connected  with 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at 
that  day,  brought  a  serious  exercise  over  her 
mind.  But  as  she  dwelt  under  the  requisi- 
tion, it  became  an  imperative  duty.  Gradu- 
ally "  every  mountain  and  hill  was  made 
low,  and  the  crooked  was  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain, "  and  she  v/as  no 
longer  "  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision," 
but  was  willing  to  make  an  offering  of  her- 
self and  her  powers  unto  the  Lord. 

In  after  years,  she  frequently  spoke  of  this 
journey  with  satisfaction,  and  she  .ever  es- 
teemed it  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  Nor,  was 
the  daily  reward  of  sweet  peace  withheld 


*  See  Memoir  of  Harriet  J.Moore,  page  17,  etc., 
from  which  much  of  the  information  in  relation  to 
this  visit  is  derived. 
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while  in  the  performance  of  duty  on  that  oc- 
casion. For  "  He  who  is  a  present  helper 
in  the  needful  time,"  was  not  only  their 
'*  munition  of  rocks,"  and  "  wall  of  defence" 
under  discouragement,  but  "  a  lamp  to  their 
feet,  and  a  light  to  their  path." 

That  worthy  Friend,  Thomas  ^latthews, 
of  Gunpowder,  appears  to  have  been  brought, 
in  like  manner,  under  a  concern  and  willing- 
ness to  offer  to  accompany  these  Friends  on 
the  mission  of  love  in  which  they  were  about 
to  engage  to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  and  on  the  19th  of  Fourth  month, 
1824,  he  joined  H.  J.  M.,  in  Baltimore,  with 
his  carriage  and  horses,  and  they  proceeded 
together  to  Brambly  Knoll,  or  Longwood, 
the  residence  of  IMary  Moore.  Margaret 
Judge  resided  in  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land. The  next  day  after  a  season  of  feel- 
ing the  three  set  out  on  the  important  mis- 
sion, through  Washington  and  Alexandria, 
to  Richmond,  Virginia. 

They  f  )uud  but  few  Friends  in  Richmond, 
and  the  meeting  small.  After  the  necessary 
arrangement,  they  entered  upon  the  arduous 
duty  of  visiting  the  families  of  the  place, 
which  proved  to  be  an  interesting  engage- 
ment. They  also  had  a  religious  opportuni- 
ty with  the  prisoners  of  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary. The  prisoners  sat  quietly,  and  listened 
attentively.  As  ^Margaret  offered  the  lan- 
guage of  counsel  and  encouragement,  their 
hardened  hearts  seemed  melted  into  contri- 
tion, and  their  countenances  softened  as  the 
big  tears  stole  down  their  cheeks. 

They  had  also  an  evening  meeting  at 
Richmond  in  the  State  Capitol. 

In  the  preparative  Meeting  there,  on  the 
2'Sth,  MarLfaret  Ipad  to  deal  with  very  great 
plainne?3,  tiiidiug  religion  to  be  at  a  very 
low  ehb  among  them.  In  the  evening  of  the 
^nme  day,  they  had  a  meeting  in  Friends' 
xMeelii'g-house,  which,  though  small  from  the 
if.clemency  of  the  weather,  was  a  lavored  sea- 
son. 

From  Richmond,  they  rode  22  miles  to  a 
j'/l  tce  where  a  meeting  had  been  appointed, 
tifter  attending  which,  they  continued  their 
jnurney  to  Petersburg,  and  thence,  on  the 
next  (lay,  to  ('harles  City.  After  attending 
meetings  at  Wain  Creek,  Charles  VAty,  and 
Skimin's,  they  reached  Williamsburg,  the 
birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry.  | 
"  Hut  its  glory  has  departed,  and  desolation 
is  stamped  upon  its  once  flourishing  appear- 
ance. William  (t  Mary  College,  so  justly 
ct'lehrateil  for  furnishing  men  of  as  fine  tal- 
e!;ts  as  any  age  or  nation  has  produced,  pos- 
.^'e.-'sps  only  the  remains  of  its  former  gran- 
(ieur  and  beauty." 

On  the  4th  of  Fifth  month,  they  had  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  in  York,  and  in  the  after- 


noon, they  continued  their  journey  towards 
Hampton,  which  place  they  reached  in  the 
evening,  and  through  the  interest  of  a  friend- 
ly Methodist,  a  meeting  was  appointed  for 
the  following  morning,  which  proved  to  be  a 
satisfactory  one. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  took  the  steamboat 
to  Norfolk.  Their  fellow-passengers,  on  this 
occasion,  "  were  the  gayest  of  the  gay:  Offi- 
cers of  the  Navy,  General  Taylor,  several 
lawyers  returning  from  court  (at  Hampton,) 
and  ladies  fine  as  butterflies,"  all  of  whom 
eyed  the  Friends  with  much  curiosity.  Upon 
arriving  at  their  lodgings,  they  felt  somewhat 
discouraged  to  find  there  the  same  lively  set 
they  had  encountered  on  the  boat;  and  the 
Friends  concluded  there  was  little  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  meeting  in  Norfolk;  but  after 
some  consultation  with  the  hostess,  notice 
was  circulated  for  a  meeting,  which  was  well 
attended;  and  a  number  accompanied  them 
to  Portsmouth  to  fulfil  an  appointment  there. 

H.  J.  Moore,  in  her  diary,  writes:  "  Con- 
tinuing our  journey,  we  reached  an  inn  of 
excellent  reputation,  kept  by  a  colored  man, 
where  we  expected  to  find  lodgings;  but  on 
arriving  at  the  house,  we  found  it  was  filled 
with  other  guests  of  respectable  character, 
and  the  landlord  was  obliged,  though  reluct- 
antly, to  refuse  us  admittance.  It  was  now 
dark,  yet  there  appeared  no  alternative  but 
to.  push  on  to  Suffolk,  ten  miles  further. 

"  The  evening,  however,  was  fine,  and  as 
the  Queen  of  Night  rose  over  the  Dismal 
Swamp  canal,  it  disclosed  to  our  view  many 
pleasant-looking  mansions,  and  much  fine 
scenery,  which  enlivened  our  spirits,  though 
some  of  us  W3re  much  fatigued  ere  we  reach- 
ed our  place  of  destination." 

After  attending  the  intermediate  meetings, 
an<l  a})pointing  ten  out  of  our  Society,  in 
which  "the  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  liv- 
iugly  proclaimed,"  frequently  to  large  assem- 
blies of  people,  they  arrived  at  Gravelly 
Run,  the  seat  of  the  Virginia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Of  this  meeting  H.  J.  M.  gives  an  ac- 
count from  which  the  following  is  abridged  : 

"On  1st  day,  Fifth  mouth  16th,  1824,  so 
many  were  convened  that  the  house  could 
not  have  accommodated  one-third,  and  seats 
were  arranged  in  the  woods  for  that  purpose, 
where  a  favored  meeting  was  held.  Stephen 
Grellet  was  engaged  in  testimony  over  an 
liour,  and  my  dear  Margaret  closed  the  ex- 
ercises, in  a  sweet  and  forcible  address  to  the 
throne  of  Grace. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  a  Friend  from  Carolina 
had  an  appointment  for  the  young  people, 
most  of  whom  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard 
seem  disposed  to  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing and  ilee  away  from  the  only  safe  abiding 
place. 
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"  We  have  had  to  observe  in  most  places 
where  we  have  been,  that  the  life  of  religion 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  consequently,  those 
who  go  forth  at  the  present  day,  must  expect 
to  suffer  with  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  which 
is  kept  in  oppression,  and  they  have  need  to 
be  doubly  clothed  with  the  shield  of  faith, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  With  such  a 
panoply,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  entering 
the  field,  for  in  the  end  they  will  be  conquerors. 

"  On  2d  day,  Elizabeth  Hunt  was  con- 
cerned to  spread  her  exercise  before  us  ; 
handing  forth  encourigement  to  the  weak, 
and  admonition  and  warning  to  the  idle  and 
unconcerned ;  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  our 
minis  the  vast  importance  of  beginning  the 
necessary  work  while  time  and  opportunity 
are  afforded,  lest  we  should  have  to  lament 
the  harvest  being  over,  the  suramer  ended, 
and  we  not  gathered  to  the  Sabbath  of  rest. 

"  Margaret  Judge  followed  in  solemn  sup- 
plication, and  it  was  a  time  of  peculiar  favor. 
May  the  sweet  savor  thereof  be  retained 
throughout  the  several  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

"On  the  19th,  Elizabeth  Hunt  was  again 
feelingly  engaged  in  testinaony  exhorting  the 
young  people  to  have  their  minds  gathered 
into  stillness,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
benefitted  by  the  present  solemn  opportunity, 
which  to  many'  would  probably  be  the  last 
of  the  kind  they  would  ever  be  favored  with. 
Similar  exercises  were  also  expressed  by  oth- 
er concerned  Friends. 

"  Essays  of  Epistles  to  our  corresponding 
Sisters  were  read,  and  with  a  few  slight  alter- 
ations adopted.  In  accordance  with  a  prop- 
osition from  men  Friends,  the  partition  was 
then  raised,  and  for  some  minutes  a  solemn 
silence  prevailed,  which  was  at  length  broken 
by  an  impressive  supplication  from  our  be- 
loved brother  Stephen  Grellet.  It  was  truly 
a  season  of  deep  instruction,  which,  I  trust, 
was  indelibly  sealed  upon  many  minds. 

"Under  a  solemn  covering,  the  meeting 
concluded,  and  we  parted  with  many  dear 
Friends  whom  we  shall  probably  never  see 
again  in  mutability. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CHRISTIAN  CONDESCENSION. 

"  During  the  business  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  my  mind  was  opened  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  excellence,  the  goodness,  and 
pleasantness  of  dwelling  together  as  brethren 
in  unity  ;  and  that  the  unity  so  precious  was 
sustained  by  the  one  spirit  of  pure  love,  which 
was  of  that  character  represented  by  Jesus  : 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend" — a  strong 
expression  for  what  we  usually  denominate 


submission  and  condescension  one  to  another. 
By  this,  the  harmony  is  preserved ;  and  it  is 
a  death  to,  or  laying  down  of  our  own  wills  : 
"Whether  we  may  apprehend  ourselves  posi- 
tively right  or  not,  submission  and  conde- 
scension becomes  us.  For  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  temperate  in  all 
things." — Journal  of  John  Comly. 

On  opening  the  "  Journal  of  John  Comly," 
with  a  desire  to  trace  in  his  own  record  some 
of  the  experiences  and  exercises  of  such  a 
truly  Christian  character,  I  was  struck  with 
the  fitness  of  the  remarks  in  the  above  ex- 
tract to  the  condition  of  our  late  Yearly 
Meeting,  when  there  was  a  subject  before  it 
in  reference  to  which  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
was  very  apparent.  Oh,  that  this  care  to  be 
"  temperate  in  all  things"  were  more  appar- 
ent amongst  us,  whether  we  approve  or  dis- 
approve a  proposed  measure.  If  the  right 
spirit — the  spirit  of  pure  love — were  the  actu- 
ating principle,  surely  we  should  realize  a 
laying  down  of  the  selfish  life  in  us,  so  that 
our  brother  or  sister  may  not  be  offended  or 
crushed  by  an  assumption  of  superior  wisdom 
or  enlightenment,  which  renders  our  under- 
standing less  fallible,  and  our  individual 
views  and  practices  less  subject  to  error.  Let 
us  remember  that  no  one  stands  upon  in- 
fallible ground,  and  the  judgment  may  be 
mistaken,  while  the  motive  is  believed  to  be 
good  and  sound. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles  in 
Friends'  Intelligencer  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  proceedings  ©f  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  change  of  the  fourth 
Query — or,  it  might  be  said,  the  subject  of 
temperance — a  cause  so  earnestly  taken  hold 
of  and  advocated  by  a  large  number  of  our 
members.  I  have  wanted  that  these  should 
not  be  over  much  discouraged,  but  continue 
their  labors  in  the  right  direction  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  cruel  evil  that  is  stalking 
through  our  land,  laying  waste  the  happiness 
aod  comfort  and  hopes  of  so  vast  a  portion  of 
the  human  family.  Press  ye  forward,  hum- 
bly and  earnestly  working  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  those  around  you  ;  have  faith  and 
hope  that  the  day  will  dawn  when  the  cheer- 
ing and  warming  rays  of  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness will  animate  and  enable  our  beloved 
Society  to  take  another  step  forward  in  the 
direction  so  much  desired — so  prayed  for,  as 
a  strengthening  help  to  you  in  the  work  al- 
lotted you.  "Be  ye  not  faithless,  but  be- 
lieving"— willing  to  wait  in  patience  and  in 
the  subjugation  of  creatureiy  will,  until  the 
body  of  Friends  is  ready  to  embrace  and 
adopt  an  approved  phraseology  of  the  Query 
in  question.  It  needs  only  to  be  rendered  in 
a  little  diff'erent  language,  and  to  come  for- 
ward in  the  entire  unity  of  the  meeting  whence 
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it  emanates,  to  make  it  almost  a  certainty  of 
adoption  by  the  united  and  final  judgment  of 
the  Society. 

Surely,  we  are  all  desirous  to  promote  and 
uphold  our  testimony  to  temperance  in  all  its 
aspects — views  may  differ  as  to  the  accepta- 
tion of  certain  language,  and  some  may  feel 
that  their  private  rights  are  jeopardized  by 
the  use  of  a  few  words  which  their  judgment 
disapproves  ;  but,  dear  friends,  can  we  not 
yield  our  selfish  views  and  liberty  for  the  sake 
of  co-operating  in  the  good  work  that  is  on 
the  wheel  ?  Can  we  not,  for  the  sake  of  the 
unstable  and  faltering,  stretch  forth  a  hand 
of  help?  Can  we  not,  if  strong  in  spirit  and 
strong  in  withstanding  temptation,  yet  be 
mindful  of  the  weaklings  of  the  flock  ?  Can 
we  not  be  willing  to  search  as  with  a  lighted 
candle,  that  self-love  may  not  be  the  actuat- 
ing principle  when  defending  the  strong- 
holds of  our  position  ?  And  can  we  not  yield 
these  in  voluntary  acquiescence,  rather  than 
as  a  compulsory  submission  ?  Then  would 
the  basis  of  our  structure  be  maintained,  and 
how  beautiful  would  be  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  harmony  and  love! 

^th  mo.  2Sd,  1872.  H  d. 


LOOKING  ON  THE  DARK  SIDE. 

No  one  can  ignore  the  fact  that  in  human 
life,  whether  in  individual  experience  or 
the  more  open  current  of  social  affairs,  a 
dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side  is  plainly 
traceable.  Sin  and  suffering  in  a  thousand 
forms  are  around  us,  aud  we  must  both 
admit  their  existence  and  give  them  the 
serious  consideration  which  they  demand. 
A  certain  amount  of  such  reflection  is  essen- 
tial to  any  intelligent  attempts  at  improve- 
ment, whether  in  sell-culture  or  benevolent 
efforts.  If  we  would  diminish  sin,  and  relieve 
suffering,  we  must  not  only  acknowledge  their 
presence,  but  realize  deeply  and  sorrowfully 
their  banefulness. 

Yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  if  we  would 
retain  and  increase  our  powers  for  good, 
we  must  seta  limit  to  such  contemplations. 
If  the  thoughtless  and  gay  err  in  pushing 
aside  all  the  unpleasant  realities  of  life,  in 
refusing  to  look  upon  distress  that  they 
might  alleviate,  and  wrong  that  they  might 
rectify,  it  is  equally  true  that  many  actually 
paralyze  their  own  powers  and  destroy 
their  own  and  others'  happiness  by  al- 
lowing their  thoughts  to  dwell  continually 
upon  the  dark  side  of  human  life.  Habit- 
ual brooding  over  themes  of  sadness  and 
sorrow  inevitably  gives  rise  to  a  morbid 
depression  of  the  vital  energies,  which, 
while  fatal  to  all  success  and  joy,  goes  far 
to  promote  the  very  woes  so  uselessly  la-  , 
mented.    Our  duties   and  relations  in  the  ' 


world,  manifold  aud  complicated  as  they  aie, 
demand  all  the  strength,  vigor  and  activity 
of  our  natures,  and  whatever  tends  to  dimin- 
ish these  injures  our  characters  and  decreases 
our  usefulness.  The  constant  and  realizing 
apprehension  of  sorrow  and  evil  tends  to  de- 
press the  vital  tone,  to  weaken  the  courage,  to 
engender  the  gloom  of  despair,  and  to  crush 
that  hopeful  energy  which  is  the  soul  of  all 
successful  effort. 

Such  a  habit  of  mind  has  its  root  in  self- 
ishness, and  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  no- 
ble or  generous  fruit.  He  who  yields  to  a 
morbid  and  protracted  self-indulgenee  in 
painful  emotion  is  as  purely  selfish  as  the 
most  inveterate  pleasure-seeker.  PJven  if 
his  contemplation  rest  on  the  woes  of  others, 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  it  is  still  sel- 
fish, in  proportion  as  its  excess  paralyzes 
benevolent  exertions  and  increases  useless 
distress.  But  this  is  not  the  form  which  it 
usually  assumes.  It  is  generally  the  personal 
afflictions  of  the  individual  himself,  real  or 
supposed,  that  claim  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
lamentations.  There  are  persons  who  spend  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  lives  in 
either  openly  or  secretly  bemoaning  their 
own  calamities,  and  pitying  themselves  for 
their  hard  lot.  We  would  by  no  means  ig- 
nore or  underrate  the  reality  of  their  trials. 
They  may  be  numerous  and  severe,  pressing 
heavily  on  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  their 
nature.  Neither  would  we  reprehend  the 
natural  grief  which  must  ever  attend  afflic- 
tion in  its  many  forms.  But  we  do  most 
earnestly  and  seriously  condemn  that  frame 
of  mind  which  nurses  its  troubles,  which  re- 
fuses comfort,  which  forgets  or  depreciates 
the  blessings  still  enjoyed,  and  indulges  self 
by  sinking  into  a  despondency  which  impairs 
vigor,  palsies  effort,  weakens  courage  and  de- 
stroys hope.  It  is  not,  however,  the  number 
or  severity  of  afflictions  that  produces  such 
results. 

Life  is  more  evenly  apportioned  than  we 
are  apt  to  think.  All  joys  have  their  draw- 
backs, all  calamities  their  compensations  ; 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine  visit  every  heart, 
and  the  choicest  blesL-lngs  are  those  of 
which  no  external  circumstances  can  ever 
deprive  us.  Despondency,  hopelessness,  de- 
jection and  gloom,  do  not  come  from  heavy 
sorrows  or  acute  disappointments.  They 
are  often  most  fully  developed  in  those  who 
have  every  outward  means  of  happiness, 
while  some  who  have  suffered  the  most  in- 
tense anguish  and  been  deprived  of  the  pre- 
cious joys,  have  yet  the  light  of  hope  in  their 
eye  and  the  energy  of  life   in  their  step. 

Various  causes  may  induce  this  habit  of 
dwelling  on  the  dark  side  of  things.  Natural 
temperament,    ill-health,    seclusion,   or  a 
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past  training  founded  on  fear  rather  than 
iove,  may  be  partly  responsible  for  such  a 
tendency.  It  is  of  itself  an  ajffliction  much 
worse  than  most  of  those  it  deplores.  It  is  a 
habit  which,  once  formed,  clings  closely  and 
poisons  the  whole  life.  Yet  it  is  not  inera- 
dicable. An  enlightened  mind  and  a  strong 
will  can  overcome  and  rise  superior  to  it. 
Having  its  source  in  selfishness,  a  cultivation 
of  the  generous  sympathies  and  warm  af- 
fections of  our  nature  will  best  aid  to  dispel 
it.  Let  those  who  are  conscious  of  giving 
way  in  any  degree  to  this  form  of  self-in- 
dulgence turn  their  eyes  resolutely  away 
from  themselves  and  their  own  interests, 
cease  estimating  either  the  trials  they  endure 
or  the  blessings  they  lack,  and  study 
instead  how  they  may  benefit  others.  Action 
is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  morbid  brooding, 
and  when  the  whole  mind  is  wrought  into  en- 
ergy on  some  noble  or  benevolent  work  there 
will  be  no  room  for  idle  and  injurious  melan- 
choly. 

Nothing  is  more  strongly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  than  a  despondent 
habit  of  mind.  It  is  essentially  distrust, 
and  none  who  have  a  vital  and  realizing 
sense  of  the  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness 
that  upolds  and  guides  the  Universe,  will 
continue  to  bend  beneath  a  load  of  fear,  ap- 
prehension and  sadness.  Where  the  trust 
and  faith  so  often  fluently  expressed  are 
deeply  experienced  in  the  heart,  it  will  drive 
out  the  darkness  of  gloom  with  its  own  bright 
sunshine,  the  blessings  of  life  will  be  grate- 
fully accepted,  gladly  enjoyed,  and  patiently 
resigned,  and  its  woes  will  only  be  contempla- 
ted snfficiently  to  rouse  all  the  energies  of 
mind  and  body  to  work  for  their  alleviation. 
— Public  Ledger, 


GOOD  NATURE. 

Hundreds  of  questions  are  asked  of  me 
every  year ;  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  how 
poor  and  superficial  they  are.  They  respect 
external  life  mostly  ;  and  if  they  touch  upon 
morals,  it  is  generally  of  conventional  mat- 
ters, and  not  of  real  heart  matters.  Who 
inquires  after  the  things  on  which  so  much  of 
life  depends  for  its  happiness?  An  obscure 
text,  a  mystery  of  faith,  a  disputed  doctrine, 
seem  to  have  a  charm  for  men.  But  how  to 
be  good-natured,  no  one  ever  asks ;  and  yet 
good-nature  is  one  of  the  most  precious  com- 
moditifs  of  life,  both  to  the  possessor  and  to 
all  that  come  in  contact  with  him.  One  may 
own  an  exquisite  picture,  and  yet,  locked  in 
his  house,  its  beauty  is  sequestered,  and  few 
derive  any  pleasure  from  it.  One  having, 
precious  stones  may  flash  a  moment's  admira- 
tion upon  spectators,  but  good-nature  brings 
bappiness  to  scores  and  hundreds,  and  the  best 


of  it  is  that  it  takes  nothing  from  the  posses- 
sor. There  is  so  much  care  in  life ;  so  many 
that  are  victims  of  low  spirits ;  so  much  of 
sorrow ;  so  many  that  are  languid  through 
sickness  or  grief,  or  watching  or  want,  that 
any  one  who  can  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon 
their  spirits  is  a  benefactor  indeed.  Good- 
nature is  the  most  practical  of  all  kinds  of 
benevolence.  It  gives  itself  forth  without 
measure.  It  shines,  like  the  sun,  into  all 
places,  high  and  low  alike.  It  chooses  noth- 
ing, but  blesses  all,  without  discrimination.  It 
allays  strifes,  pours  oil  upon  friction,  lightens 
the  tasks  of  life,  and  diffuses  a  cheer  and  glow 
which  wine  cannot  give  ;  and  all  this,  too, 
while  the  cause  of  all  this  blessing  is  himself 
blessed  above  all.  Some  men  are  good-na- 
tured in  spots  ;  some  are  good-natured  when 
they  have  their  own  way,  or  have  fallen  upon 
some  good  luck  ;  some  are  good-natured  when 
at  ease,  but  cross  when  burdened  ;  some  are 
good-natured  in  company  and  cross  at  home 
— all  smiles  and  geniality  in  the  store,  and 
among  customers,  but  lowering  and  moping 
at  home.  Now  and  then  we  find  a  real  son 
of  light — a  hero  of  the  luminous  heart.  One 
who  beams  forth  always  like  summer  upon 
all  everywhere  ;  whom  all  men  bless  when  he 
comes,  and  all  miss  when  he  goes !  Such  men 
ought  to  wear  crowns.  They  do.  Grateful 
thoughts,  love  and  joy  form  the  crown.  They 
wear  it  unconsciously,  but  a  hundred  hearts 
place  it  upon  their  heads,  and  they  go  crown- 
ed with  light  all  their  days  ! — Beecher. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  thank  thee  for  the  word  of  comfort 
and  encouragement,  for  of  late  I  have  more 
than  usually  realized  a  state  wherein  all 
ability  to  act  was  removed,  and  I  could  not 
go  forward.  But,  thanks  be  unto  the  loving 
Father,  who,  through  all  this  season  of  strip- 
ping has  kept  near  me,  and  at  times  His 
banner  has  been  so  sensibly  over  me  that  the 
feeling  was,  I  ^^m  willing  to  ¥/ait  all  the 
years  of  my  appointed  life,  if  so  be,  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord  concerning  me.  The  quo- 
tation from  the  "  Scriptural  Watchword"  was 
also  very  appropriate  and  comforting.  We 
have,  indeed,  "need  of  patience  that  after" 
we  "  have  done  the  will  of  God  "  we  "  might 
receive  the  promise;"  but  let  us  take  com- 
fort in  the  thought,  "  For  yet  a  little  while 
and  he  that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will 
not  tarry."  How  many  beautiful  expressions 
of  this  kind  we  find  in  those  writings  which 
may  be  compared  to  "Staves"  which  help 
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us  on  our  journey.  I  expect  thou  thought, 
my  dear  friend,  my  letter  was  very  much 
drawn  from  the  consideration  of  outward 
things,  but  these  are  to  me  such  evidences  of 
the  Father's  love  that  I  derive  deep  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  from  their  contempla- 
tion?, and  am  somewhat  drawn  to  less  exam- 
ination of  my  own  feelings  (in  which  there 
is  sometimes  a  danger,)  by  the  interest  I  feel 
in  all  living  and  growing  things.  I  went  out 
one  day  alone  upon  the  mountain  to  make  the 
effort  to  write  a  descriptive  letter,  but  my 
mind  was  so  engrossed  by  communion  vast 
and  high  that  1  could  only  feast  upon  the 
prospect  around  me  and  enjoy  it  by  myself. 
I  seemed  so  separated  from  human  sympathy 
the  channels  were  closed  in  that  direction, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  appeared  to 
speak  to  me  as  to  Job  formerly,  "  Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  ?  Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding. 
Who  hath  laid  the  measure  thereof,  if  thou 
knowest,  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon 
it  ?"  Is  it  not  impressive  in  such  scenes  as 
are  around  us  at  Catskill,  to  go  out  and  be 
alone  with  nature  ?  to  feel  her  great  heart 
throb  at  her  Maker's  bidding  and  to  see  the 
evidences  of  that  love  and  power  which  in 
the  hour  of  weakness  we  sometimes  almost 
distrust  ?  O,  I  am  glad  it  was  my  privilege 
to  see  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Father 
which  were  presented  in  such  beauty  and 
grandeur  all  around  me. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  6,  1872. 

Genessee  Yearly  Meeting,  was  held  at 
Pickering,  D.  C,  the  third  week  in  6th  mo., 
and  may  be  considered  the  fourth  in  size  of 
our  five  Yearly  Meetings.  It  embraces  with- 
in its  limits  most  of  the  Friends  residing  in 
Western  New  York,  Michigan  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  the  annual  assembling 
of  the  representatives  and  members  from 
localities  widely  separated  in  space  is  in  itself 
an  interesting  feature. 

Some  who  had  long  been  the  burden-bear- 
ers in  this  part  of  the  vineyard  had  been  re- 
moved by  death,  and  others  were  prevented 
from  attending  by  sickness  and  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  but  there  was  a  fair  representation 
of  the  members  and  several  Friends  from 
other  Yearly  ^leetings,  among  them  Rachel 
Hicks  and  her  companions  Mary  Jane 
Field  and  William  H.  Carpenter;  Harriet 
E,  Stockly  and  her  companions  Susan  Car- 


rail  and  Daniel  Uuderhill,  Joseph  and  Mar- 
garet Horner,  Edmund  and  Martha  Willets 
and  John  Shotwell. 

The  state  of  the  Society  in  the  constituent 
branches  was  brought  before  the  Meeting  by 
the  reports  from  the  Quarters  and  Half- 
Years'  Meetings,  and  while  the  answers  to  the 
Queries  contained  the  too  frequent  acknowl- 
edgement of  remissness  in  the  attendance  of 
mid-week  meetings,  there  was  much  to  en- 
courage in  the  general  prevalence  of  love 
throughout  their  borders,  and  the  interest 
manifested  to  let  our  light  shine  through 
the  endeavor  to  maintain  and  extend  some 
of  our  important  testimonies. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Committee  showed  that  during  the 
year  they  had  not  been  inactive.  The  set- 
tlement of  national  difficulties  by  arbitration 
had  claimed  their  attention,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Representative  Committee  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  they  had  addressed 
the  President  and  memorialized  Congress  in 
relation  to  it. 

The  subject  of  temperance  had  also  elicited 
much  concern,  which  resulted  in  their  peti- 
tioning the  State  Legislature  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  might  conduce  to  remove  some  of  the 
temptations  to  indulge  in  intoxicating  drinks.^ 
The  favorable  consideration  which  their  ef- 
forts obtained  encouraged  them  to  persevere 
in  doing  what  may  be  required  at  their 
hands,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  great 
evil  which  casts  a  fearful  shadow  over  our 
land,  threatening  to  ensnare  the  unwary, 
and  blighting  the  earthly  prospects  of  some 
of  the  most  gifted  and  valuable  members  of 
the  community.    The  report  of  the  state  of 
temperance  within  their  own  borders  was 
cause  of  thankfulness  and  should  be  a  stim- 
ulus to  further  effort  in  the  cause. 

The  labors  of  the  Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians  had  been  attended  with  the  suc- 
cess equal  to  their  expectations.  Thus  far 
their  efforts  for  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  red  man  had  been  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  elevation  of  the  men  and  boys, 
but  it  was  considered  that  this  was  an  ineffec- 
tual way  to  benefit  the  race.  Though  the 
young  men  through  the  advantages  of  su- 
I  perior  training  might  have  had  their  ideas 
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greatly  enlarged  in  regard  to  what  constituted 
domestic  comfort,  yet  if  when  about  to  marry 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  select  com- 
panions for  life  from  among  those  who  had 
continued  to  live  in  squalor  and  ignorance, 
the  probability  was  that  they  would  relax  in- 
to their  former  habits  ;  but  if  the  young  wo- 
men were  simultaneously  trained  in  habits  of 
housewifery  this  would  not  be  so  likely  to  be 
the  case.  In  furtherance  of  this  view  the 
Yearly  Meeting  concluded  to  raise  a  liberal 
sum,  part  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
placing  among  the  tribes  under  their  care  a 
competent  woman  to  teach  them  such 
duties  as  will  enable  them  to  render  their 
homes  comfortable  and  attractive. 

A  request  came  up  from  Pelham  Half. 
Year  Meeting  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  should 
be  held  at  Yarmouth,  D.  C,  every  third  year, 
which  being  favorably  considered  by  a 
committee,  was  united  with  by  the  meeting^ 

During  the  week  an  interesting  First-day 
school  conference  was  held  which  was  well 
attended.  Committees  were  appointed  of  the 
members  of  each  Monthly  Meeting  to  give 
the  subject  attention  and  to  correspond  with 
each  other  and  with  Friends  in  other  places 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  various  sittings  were  seasons  of  interest 
and  favor  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Di- 
vine Father  was  graciously  felt,  and  under 
this  covering  the  Meeting  concluded  to 
meet  at  Yarmouth  next  year  if  so  per- 
mitted. 

—  

The  London  Friend,  British  Friend  and 
Manchester  Friend,  publish  copious  extracts 
from  the  proceedings  of  London  and  Dublin 
Yearly  Meetings,  from  which  we  gain  the  fol- 
lowing information. 

The  discussion  in  London  Yearly  Meeting 
on  the  state  of  Society  was  thought  to  be 
more  interesting  and  practical  than  usual. 
Considerable  time  was  occupied  in  discussions 
on  the  questions  of  national  education  in  re- 
lation to  religious  instruction,  domestic  and 
foreign  missions,  temperance,  &c. 

We  extract  the  following  : 

"  A  Minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  on  the  subject  of  the  Meetings  for  Worship 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  read. 
This  minute  was  a  judicious  and  weil-worded  ex- 
hortation on  the  manner  of  holding  these  meetings, 
and  the  ministry  therein.    It  recommended  Friends 


on  entering  these  meetings  reverently  to  wait  on  the 
Lord,  seeking  for  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  being  not  undu- 
ly anxious  for  vocal  ministry.  It  desired  those  who 
ministered  to  endeavor  to  enter  into  fellowship  with 
the  congregation,  and  to  give  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  maintsining  a  care  lest 
Friends  in  speaking  should  have  a  view  rather  to, 
the  relief  of  their  own  minds  than  to  the  good  of  the 
congregation.  It  was  undesirable  for  those  whose- 
voices  were  not  well  audible  to  speak  in  large 
meetings.  A  guard  was  necessary  against  diftuse- 
ness  and  repetition,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  to 
simple  Scriptural  language.  A  rapid  succession  of 
ministry  was  not  advisable  ;  and  there  was  need 
of  careful  heed  to  the  restraints  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  so  that  communications  be  not  unduly  pro- 
longed. 

After  prayer  bad  been  offered,  John  Hodgkin  gave, 
some  explanation  as  to  how  this  minute  had  origina- 
ted. He  said  that  it  had  been  no  hasty  matter.  At 
their  concluding  sitting  last  year  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  appointed  a  large  committee  to 
have  the  subject  under  consideration.  This  com- 
mitteee  met  twice  during  the  year  in  London  ;  a 
draft  of  the  present  minute  was  drawn  up,  and  final- 
ly considered  when  Friends  came  together  lately  to 
this  Yearly  Meeting.  This  minute  was  then  decided 
upon,  after  a  long  and  remarkably  united  confer- 
ence. He  hoped  that  it  would  have  the  calm^ 
careful,  and  deep  religious  consideration  of  the 
body,  althougii  no  action  was  called  for  in  the 
matter. 

The  Tabular  Statement  was  theo  read.  At  the 
end  of  18V1  there  were  329  Particular  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Great  Britain.  TDere  were  14,021  mem- 
bers, of  which  6876  were  males  and  7345  females,, 
showing  a  net  increase  of  11  on  Ust  year.  Resi- 
dents abroad  were  235,  viz.  : — 26  in  Europe,  17  ia 
Asia,  20  in  Africa,  56  in  America,  111  in  Australia 
and  New  Zeala  id,  5  unknown. 

Eight  Quarterly  Meetings  showed  increase  of  123 
in  the  number  of  members  ;  nine  Q-iarterly  Meet- 
ings showed  a  decrease  of  112  in  the  number  of 
members  ;  two  Quarterly  Meetings  returned  the  sama 
numbers. 


of 


The  number 
births  was 

Admission    as  mi- 
nors, 

"    by  marriage, 
Eeceived  by  con-  ^ 
viacemeut  and  |- 
reinstatemeat,  j 
,,    by  certifi- 
cate from  the 
United  King'm 
from  Ireland 
and  America, 


260 


ii: 


489-'^ 


23 


Number  of  deaths, 
Left  by  marriage, 
"  disovv^nrnent 
"  resignation, 

certificate, 
to  the  Uuited 
Kingdom, 
"    to  Ireland, 
America,  &c., 


269 
34 
16 
96 

499^ 
4t 

961 


97 

The  number  of  marriages  in  which  both  parties 
were  members  of  the  Society  have  been  43.  There 
have  been  5  in  which  one  or  both  parties  were  non- 
members.  The  tViCt  of  the  number  of  deaths  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  births  by  nine  is  a  reoaarkable 
fact,  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  statistics  of 
the  population  at  large. 

There  were  759  overseers— 377  males, 381  females. 
There  were  4077  atteaders  of  our    meetings,  non- 

"The  apparent  discrepaney  of  these  numbers^, 
which  should  be  equal,  arises  from  the  fact  of  tea 
certificates  being  in  transitu.  So  that  the  rea!  in- 
crease is  21,  not  11. 
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members — 2133  males,  1944  females  ;  showing  an  in- 
crease of  16. 

Our  Australian  Friends  numbered  281— 167  males. 
114  females  ;  last  year  they  were  275.  They  had  14 
overseers — 7  m|ile3,  7  females. 

In  1870,  a  large  committee  was  appointed 

to  consider  the  difficulties  in  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire   Quarterly  Meeting  out  of  which 

grew  a   separate  Meeting   in  Manchester, 

and   the   establishment   of  the  Manchester 

Friend. 

The  following  is  from  the  British  Friend  : 
Minutes  of  the  Yearly  meeting  respecting  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1870  to  visit  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  together  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  this  Yearly  Meeting,  were 
then  read.  The  report  stated  that  thoy  had  been  re- 
quested by  Hardshaw  East  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit 
R  case  of  difficulty  in  relation  to  doctrine.  They 
did  so,  and  reported  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
the  individual  was  shortly  after  disunited  by  that 
Meeting.  Thirteen  Friends  had  since  sent  in  their 
resignations,  which  had  been  accepted.  The  com- 
mittee had  also  issued  a  declaration  setting  forth 
some  fundamental  points  of  Christian  doctrine  as 
held  by  Friends,  especially  in  relation  to  such  points 
as  had  been  called  in  question  in  said  meeting. 
They  had  labored  in  Cheshire  Monthly  Meeting 
they  hoped  with  some  effect.  They  had  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  although  circumstances  still 
existed  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  which  might  call 
for  a  further  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance,  pa- 
tience, and  love,  their  service  seemed  completed. 

The  declaration  respecting  our  principles  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  committee  was  also  read. 

About  four  hours  were  occupied  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  report,  and  considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  appeared,  but  after  a  general 
expression,  in  which  many  participated,  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  the  declaration 
of  faith  was  accepted. 

MARRIED. 

SMEDLEY— MARTIN.  — On  Cth  month  4th,  ac- 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at 
the  honse  of  the  bride's  father,  Thomas  D.  Smedley, 
of  Coal  City,  to  H.  Jennie,  daughter  of  Benj.  Mar- 
tin, of  Uwcblan,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


DIED. 

HIATT.— On  the  lOtli  of  Sixth  month,  1872,  at 
her  son-in-liiw's,  Joseph  Whinery,  in  Liberty  Town- 
ship. Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  Ann,"  wife  of  Hezekiah 
Hiait,  in  the  88lh  year  of  h(r  age. 

Her  father,  Isaac  Perkins,  left  North  Carolina  in 
the  nth  mo.,  1801,  to  seek  a  home  in  the  West, 
bringing  the  subject  of  this  notice  with  him,  and  the 
following  year  arrived  at  Waynesville,  Warren  Co., 
Ohio,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Clinton  county, 
in  Third  mo  ,  1803.  Ann  Perkins  was  married  to 
Hezekiah  Hiatt  on  the  23d  day  of  Seventh  mo.,  1810, 
who  still  survives  her  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age, 
they  having  lived  together  for  almost  sixty-two 
years.  The  deceased  was  an  esteemed  men  ber  and 
Elder  of  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

JACKSON. — At  the  residence  of  her  daughter. 
Mary  P.  Dickinson,  near  Wellsboro,  Penna.,  on  the 


4ih  of  Fifth  month,  1872,  Hannah  I.  Jackson  ;  a 
member  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
89th  year  of  her  age. 

Over  forty  years  ago  she  removed  with  her  hus- 
band to  Tioga  County,  without  the  limits  of  any 
Friends  meeting,  and  was  thereby  debarred  the 
privilege  of  mingling  with  members  of  our  Society. 
As  years  rolled  on,  her  faith  in  the  living  principle 
— the  light  within — seemed  to  deepen,  and  never 
did  she  waver  from  the  convictions  of  her  youth. 

The  unhappy  division  in  the  Society  about  the 
time  of  her  removal  to  Wellsboro,  was  a  sore  trial 
to  her.  Years  afterwards,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  writer  of  this  brief  memoir,  she  said,  "She 
loved  the  principles  of  Friends,  and  all  who  bore 
the  name.  She  could  feel  nothing  but  love  towards 
them  all,  and  did  not  want  to  hear  of  their  differ- 
ences." 

During  her  later  years,  the  infirmities  of  age  con- 
fined her  chiefly  to  her  residence.  On  one  occasion 
a  minister  of  another  denomination  called  to  see 
her.  She  informed  him,  if  he  had  anything  to  say 
to  her  that  would  benefit  her,  she  hoped  he  would 
not  hesitate  speak.  His  reply  was,  "Mrs.  Jackson, 
I  feel  it  is  more  becoming  I  should  sit  at  your  feet, 
and  learn  of  you,  for  your  views  of  things  Divine  are 
certainly  very  clear." 

She  loved  to  read  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  as 
her  end  approached,  her  spiritual  perceptions  be- 
came clearer  and  manifest.  She  grew  in  grace 
and  was  nourished  and  retreshed  from  the  inex- 
haustible fountain.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God."  L.  K.  B. 

SMEDLEY.— On  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  1872, 
Joel  Smedley,  an  esteemed  member  of  Little  Britain 
Meeting,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 


DUBLIN  YEARLY.  MEETING. 

The  epistles  from  America  having  been 
taken  up,  William  Harvey  Pim  proposed 
either  a  circular  Epistle  or  the  main  part  of 
each  be  identical,  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  so 
much  more  business  than  formerly,  and  time 
which  might  be  better  spent  is  occupied  with 
Epistle  writing. 

Jonathan  Goodbody  and  Alexander  Allen 
thought  we  might  write  only  to  a  few  Yearly 
Meetings  each  year.  S.  Bewley  thought  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  give  up  Epistle  writing. 

John  G.  Richardson  said  if  people  would 
only  w'rite  short  pithy  letters  less  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  getting  them  prepared  ; 
but  people  write  long  religious  lectures  or 
essays,  and  so  have  trouble  themselves  and 
give  trouble  to  those  who  had  to  revise  them. 

EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Minute  on  Education  Question  from  Lis- 
buru  Monthly  Meeting  held  Second  jNIonth 
15th,  1872  :  "  This  Meeting  has  had  under 
consideration  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  establish  in  Ireland  at  the  public 
expense  a  system  of  denomination  education, 
and  being  desirous  that  Friends  should  enter 
an  earnest  protest  against  its  adoption,  be- 
lieving that  all  religious  teaching  should  be 
wholly  independent  of  state  aid,  it  is  con- 
cluded to  forward  this  minute  to  the  Quar- 
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terly  Meeting,  hoping  it  may  request  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  give  due  attention  to  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  country, 
and  to  take  means  for  placing  before  Gov- 
ernment the  views  entertained  thereon  by  the 
Society  of  Friends." 

This  was  endorsed  by  Ulster  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  Third  month  18th,  1872. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  the  following 
minute:  "Without  expressing  any  opinion 
upon  the  proposition  in  the  foregoing  minute, 
it  is  concluded  not  to  enter  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  at  this  Yearly  Meeting." 

Proposed  minute  read  respecting  liberty 
for  reading  Bible  in  Meeting  : 

"  Some  years  since  the  question  was  raised 
in  this  meeting  as  to  how  far  Friends,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  were  at 
liberty  to  refer  to  the  text  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  after  very  solid  deliberation,  it  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  judgment  of  this  Meeting, 
that  if  any  Friends  so  exercised  from  feeling 
their  memory  required  to  be  assisted,  thought 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Scripture  text,  a 
Christian  liberty  should  be  granted  to  them 
so  far ;  but  it  was  not  intended  by  this  de- 
cision to  sanction  an  unrestricted  liberty  of 
reading  the  Bible  in  our  meetings,  and  some 
misunderstanding  having  arisen  as  to  the 
meaning  or  wording  of  said  decision,  we  now 
think  it  best  to  record  it  on  our  proceedings." 

George  Milne  believed  the  minute  is  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  and  what  has  been  held  in 
our  Society.  Peter,  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
says  :  "  If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it 
in  the  ability  which  God  giveth."  If  the 
Lord  calls  His  servants  to  declare  a  message, 
will  he  not  give  them  power  ?  Will  th^re  be 
any  shortness  in  the  Lord's  dealings  ?  Do  we 
find  the  Lord  Jesus  or  the  apostles  in  com- 
pany of  Christian  worshippers  reading  the 
Scriptures  ?  There  is  a  right  place  for  them, 
but  not  reading  them  in  meetings  for  wor- 
ship. If  Frieods  are  allowed  to  refresh  their 
memory  where  is  it  to  stop  ?  If  it  be  right 
to  read  a  few  words,  the  same  will  apply  to 
larger  passages.  Although  the  minute  says 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  opening  the  door  to 
indiscriminate  reading. 

Forster  Green  had  no  unity  with  bringing 
out  Scripture  in  meetings,  even  to  refresh  the 
memory  ;  still  he  would  not  oppose  the  min- 
ute. 

James  Greer,  John  Gough,  Joshua  Jacob, 
A.  Newsom,  A.  Shackleton,  &c.,  &.,  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  minute. 

Samuel  Bewley,  the  clerk,  said  he  would 
prefer  no  minute,  yet  he  believed  the  deci- 
sion of  meeting  is  to  adopt  the  minute,  and 
it  is  therefore  placed  on  the  proceedings. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  QUESTION. 

Joseph  Thorp  earnestly  desired  those  who 


felt  at  liberty  to  take  drink,  and  those  who 
think  it  right  to  be  engaged  in  the  traffic, 
would  make  it  a  subject  of  prayer,  asking 
the  Lord  for  wisdom,  and  he  believed  His 
counsel  and  guidance  would-be  granted. 

Thomas  Webb  mentioned  that  one  Friend 
who  had  dealt  in  drink  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  abandon  the  sale. 


Members,  12th  mo.  31st,  1870 
Births,  ... 
Removals  inward. 
Reinstated, 

Admission — Oonvincement, 
Education, 
"  Children, 
Deaths, 

Removrtls  outward, 
Resignations, 
Disownments 


TABULAR  STATEMENT. 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

1328      1588  2916 

29          19  48 


32 
3 
4 
2 
1 
29 
42 
6 
4 


19 
40 
2 
4 
3 

31 

42 


72 
5 
8 
5 
2 
60 
84 


Number,  12th  mo.  31st,  1871,  1318"  1576  2894 
EXTRACTS  FROM  BITS  OF  TRAVEL  AT  HOME. 

From  Chicago  to  Ogden. 

BY  H.  H. 

"  Three  nights  and  four  days  in  the  cars!" 
These  words  haunted  us  and  hindered  our 
rest.  What  should  we  eat  and  drink,  and 
wherewithal  should  we  be  clothed  ?  No 
Scripture  was  strong  enough  to  calm  our  anx- 
ious thoughts;  no  friend's  experience  of  com- 
fort and  ease  on  the  journey  sounded  credi- 
ble enough  to  disarm  our  fears.  "  Dust  is 
dust,"  said  we,  "and  railroad  is  railroad. 
All  restaurant  cooking  in  America  is  intolera- 
ble. We  shall  be  wretched ;  nevertheless, 
we  go."  *  ^        *  *   .  * 

Our  drawing-room  ?  Yes,  our  drawing- 
room  ;  and  this  is  the  plan  of  it:  A  small, 
square  room,  occupying  the  whole  width  of 
the  car,  excepting  a  narrow  passage-way  on 
one  side  ;  four  windows,  two  opening  on  this 
passageway  and  two  opening  out  of  doors ; 
two  doors,  one  opening  into  the  car  and  one 
openipg  into  a  tiny  closet,  which  held  a  wash- 
stand  basin.  This  closet  had  another  door, 
opening  into  another  drawing  room  beyond. 
No  one  but  the  occupants  of  the  two  drawing- 
rooms  could  have  access  to  the  bath-closet. 
On  one  side  of  our  drawing-room  a  long  sofa  ; 
on  the  other  two  large  arm-chairs,  which 
could  be  wheeled  so  as  to  face  the  sofa.  Two 
shining  spitoons  and  plenty  of  looking  glass, 
hooks  high  up  on  the  sides,  and  silver-plated 
rods  for  curtains  .overhead,  completed  the 
list  of  furniture.  Room  on  the  floor  for  bags 
and  bundles  and  baskets;  room,  too,  for  a 
third  chair,  and  a  third  chair  we  had  for  a 
part  of  the  way — an  easy-chair,  with  a  slop- 
ing back,  which  belonged  to  another  of  these 
luxuriant  Pullman  cars.  A  perplexing  sense 
of  domesticity  crept  over  us  as  we  settled  into 
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corners,  hung  up  our  cologne  bottles,  and 
missed  the  cat !  Then  we  shut  both  our 
doors,  and  smiled  triumphantly  into  each 
others'  faces,  as  the  train  glided  out  of  the 
station.  No  one  can  realize  until  he  has 
journeyed  in  the  delightful  quiet  and  privacy 
of  these  small  drawing-rooms  on  the  Pullman 
carp,  how  much  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  rail- 
road travel  is  the  result  of  the  contact  with 
people.*  *  *  *  Oar  first  day  in  our  draw- 
ing-room stole  by  like  a  thief  The  noon 
surprised  us,  and  the  twilight  took  us  un- 
awares. By  hundreds  of  miles  the  rich  prai- 
rie lands  had  unrolled  themselves,  smiled, 
and  fled.  Out  on  the  very  edges  of  the  crumb- 
ling, dusty  banks  of  our  track  stood  pink  and 
blue  and  yellow  flowers,  undisturbed.  The 
homesteads  in  the  distances  looked  like  shin- 
ing fortresses,  for  nearly  every  house  has  a 
tree  wall  on  two  sides  of  it.  The  trees  looked 
like  poplars,  but  we  could  not  be  sure.  Often 
we  saw  only  the  solid  green  square,  the  house 
being  entirely  concealed  from  view.  As  we 
drew  near  the  Mississippi  River,  soft,  low 
hills  came  int)  view  on  each  side  ;  tangled 
skeins  of  little  rivers,  shaded  by  tall  trees, 
wound  and  unwound  themselves  side  by  side 
with  us.  A  big  bridge  lay  ready,  on  which 
we  crossed  ;  everybody  standing  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  cars,  at  their  own  risk,  according 
to  the  explicit  prohibition  of  the  railroad 
company.  Burlington  looked  well,  high  up 
on  red  bluflTs  ;  fine  large  houses  on  the  hights 
and  pleasant  little  ones  in  the  suburbs,  with 
patches  of  vineyard  in  the  gardens. 

"  Make  your  beds  now,  ladies  ?"  said  the 
chamberman,  whose  brown  face  showed 
brighter  brown  for  his  gray  uniform  and 
brass  buttons. 

"Yes,"  we  replied.  "That  is  just  what 
we  most  desire  to  see." 

Presto  !  The  seats  of  the  arm-chairs  pull 
out,  and  meet  in  the  middle.  The  backs  of 
the  arm-chairs  pull  down,  and  lie  flat  on  level 
with  the  seats.  The  sofa  pulls  out  and  opens 
into  double  width.  The  roof  of  our  drawing- 
room  opens  and  lets  down,  and  makes  two 
more  bedsteads,  which  we,  luckily,  do  not 
want;  but  from  under  their  eaves  come  mat- 
trasses,  pillows,  theets,  pillow-cases,  and  cur- 
tains. The  beds  are  made;  the  roof  shut  up 
again  ;  the  curtains  hung  across  the  glavss 
part  of  the  doors  ;  the  curtains  drawn  across 
the  passageway  windows;  the  doors  shut  and 
locked  ;  and  we  undress  m  entirely  and  safe- 
ly as  if  we  were  in  the  bvst  bedroom  of  a 
house  not  made  with  wheeh.  Because  we 
are  so  comfortable  we  lie  awake  a  little,  but 
not  long ;  and  that  is  the  whole  story  of 
nights  on  the  cars  when  the  cars  are  built  by 
Pullman,  and  the  sleeping  is  done  in  drawing- 
rooms. 


Next  morning  more  prairie — unfenced  now» 
undivided,  unmeasured,  unmarked,  save  by 
the  diflferent  tints  of  diflTerent  growths  of  grass 
or  grain  ;  great  droves  of  cattle  grazing  here 
and  there ;  acres  of  willow  saplings,  pale 
yellowish  green  ;  and  solitary  trees,  which 
look  like  saintly  hermits  in  a  wilderness. 
These,  and  now  and  then  a  shapeless  village, 
which  looks  even  lovelier  than  the  empty 
loneliness  by  which  it  is  surrounded — these 
are  all  for  hours  and  hours.  We  think  *'  now 
we  are  getting  out  into  the  great  spaces." 
"  This  is  what  the  word  '  West '  has  sounded 
like."  At  noon  we  come  to  a  spot  where 
railway  tracks  cross  each  other.  The  eye 
can  follow  their  straight  lines  out  and  away, 
till  they  look  like  fine  black  threads  flung 
across  the  green  ground  purposeless,  accident- 
al. A  train  steams  slowly  ofC  to  the  left  ; 
the  passengers  wave  handkerchiefs  to  us,  and 
we  to  them.  They  are  going  to  Denver  ;  but 
it  seems  as  if  they  might  be  going  to  any 
known  or  unknown  planet.  One  man  alone 
— short,  fat — is  walking  rapidly  away  into 
the  wide  Southern  hemisphere.  He  carries 
two  big,  shining  brass  trombones.  Where 
can  he  be  going,  and  what  can  be  the  use  of 
trombones?  He  looks  more  inexplicable 
than  ten  comets. 

We  cross  the  Missouri  at  Council  BluflTs  ; 
begin  grumbling  at  the  railroad  corporations 
for  forcing  us  to  take  a  transfer  train  across 
the  river  ;  but  find  ourselves  plunged  into 
the  confusion  of  Omaha  belore  we  have  fin- 
ished railing  at  the  confusion  of  her  neighbor. 
Now  we  see  for  the  first  time  the  distinctive 
expression  of  American  overland  travel. 
Here  all  luggage  is  weighed  and  rechecked 
for  points  further  west.  An  enormous  shed 
is  filled  with  it.  Four  and  five  deep  stand 
the  anxious  owners,  at  a  liigh  wooden  wall, 
behind  which  nobody  may  go.  Everybody 
holds  up  their  checks,  and  gesticulates  and 
bickons.  There  seems  to  be  no  system  ;  but 
undoubtedly  there  is.  Side  by  side  with  the 
rich  and  flurried  New  Yorker  stands  the  poor 
and  flurried  emigrant.  Equality  rules.  Big 
bundles  of  feather-beds,  tied  up  in  blue 
check,  red  chests,  corded  with  rope,  get  ahead 
of  Saratoga  trunks.  Many  languages  are 
spoken.  German,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  a 
little  English,  and  all  varieties  of  xVmerican 
I  heard  during  thirty  minutes  in  that  lug- 
gage-shed. Inside  the  wall  was  a  pathetic 
sight — a  poor  German  woman  on  her  knees 
before  a  chest,  which  had  burst  open  on  the 
journey.  It  seemed  as  if  its  whole  contents 
could  not  be  worth  five  dollars — so  old,  so 
faded,  so  coarse  were  the  clothes  and  so  bat- 
tered were  the  utensils.  But  it  was  evidently 
all  she  owned ;  it  was  the  home  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  the  Fatherland,  and 
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would  be  the  home  she  would  set  up  in  the 
prairie.  Tlie  railroad  men  were  good  to  her, 
and  were  hel[)iiig  her  with  ropes  and  nails. 
This  comforted  me  somewhat  ;  but  it  seemed 
almost  a  sin  to  be  journeying  luxuriously  on 
the  same  day  and  train  with  that  poor  soul. 

*  *  =1-  *  *  ;i= 

All  this  took  two  or  three  hours  ;  but  they 
were  short.  "All  aboard  !"  runf^  out  like  the 
last  warning  on  Jersey  City  wharves  when 
steamers  push  off  for  Europe  ;  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  we  were  out  again  in  the 
still,  soft,  broad  prairie,  which  is  certainly 
move  like  sea  than  like  any  other  land. 

Again  flowers  and  meadows,  and  here  and 
there  low  hills,  more  trees,  too,  and  a  look  of 
greater  richness.  Soon  the  Platte  River, 
which  seems  to  be  compose^!  of  equal  parts  of 
sand  and  water,  but  which  has  too  solemn  a 
history  to  be  spoken  lightly  of.  It  has  been 
the  silent  guide  for  so  many  brave  men  who 
are  dead  !  The  old  emigrant  road,  over 
which  th^y  went,  is  yet  plainly  to  be  seen  ; 
at  many  points  it  lies  near  the  railroad.  Its 
still,  grass-grown  track  is  strangely  j)athetic. 
Soon  it  will  be  smooth  prairie  again,  and  the 
wooden  head-boards  at  the  graves  of  those 
who  died  by  the  way,  will  have  fallen  and 
crumbled.  *  *  * 

Two  barefooted  little  (ierman  children,  a 
boy  and  girl,  came  into  the  cars  here,  with 
milk  and  c(^tlee  to  sell.  The  boy  carried  the 
milk,  and  was  sorely  puzzled  when  I  held  out 
my  small  tumbler  to  be  tilled.  It  would  hold 
only  half  as  much  as  his  tin  measure,  of  which 
the  price  was  tive  cents. 

'*  Donno's  that's  quite  fair,"  he  said,  when 
I  gave  him  five  cents.  But  he  pocketed  it 
all  the  same,  and  ran  on,  swinging  his  tin 
can  and  pint  cup,  and  calling  out,  "Nice 
fresh  milk.  Last  you'll  get  I  No  milk  any 
farther  west."  Little  riiscall  We  found  it 
all  the  way.  Plenty  of  it,  too,  such  as  it 
was.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  sage- 
brush and  prickly  pear  (and  if  the  cows  do 
not  eat  these,  what  do  they  eat?)  give  a  sin- 
gularly unpleasant  taste  to  milk,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  alkali  water  does  not  improve  it. 

Toward  night  of  this  day  we  saw  our  first 
Indian  woman.  We  were  told  it  was  a  wom- 
an. It  was  apparently  made  of  old  Indian- 
rubber,  much  soaked,  seamed,  and  torn.  It 
was  thatched  at  top  with  a  heavy  roof  of 
black  hair,  which  hung  down  from  a  ridge- 
like line  in  the  middle.  It  had  sails  of  dingy 
brown  canvas  furled  loosely  around  it,  con- 
fined and  caught  here  and  there  irregularly, 
fluttering  and  falling  open  wherever  a  rag  of 
a  different  color  could  be  shown  underneath. 
It  moved  about  on  brown,  bony,  stalking 
membeis,  for  which  no  experience  furnishes 
name  :  it  mopped  and  mowed  and  gibbered, 


and  reached  out  through  the  air  with  more 
brown,  bony,  clutching  members,  from  which 
one  shrank  as  from  the  claws  of  a  bear. 
"  Muckee  !  muckee  !"  it  cried,  opening  wide 
a  month  toothless,  but  red.  It  was  the  most 
abject,  loathly  living  thing  I  ever  saw.  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  turned  away.  Presently  I 
looked  again.  It  had  passed  on  ;  and  I  saw 
on  its  back,  gleaming  out  from  under  a  rag- 
ged calash-like  arch  of  basket-work,  a  smooth 
shining,  soft  baby  face,  brown  as  a  brown  nut, 
silken  as  silk,  sweet,  happy,  innocent,  confid- 
ing, as  if  it  were  a  babe  of  a  royal  line,  born 
in  royal  state.  All  below  its  head  was  help- 
less mummy — body,  legs,  arms,  feet,  band- 
aged tight,  swathed  in  a  solid  roll,  strapped 
to  a  flat  board,  and  swung  by  a  leather  band, 
going  around  the  mother's  breast.  Its  great, 
soft,  black  eyes  looked  fearlessly  at  every- 
body. It  was  as  genuine  and  blessed  a  baby 
as  any  woman  ever  bore.  Idle  and  thought- 
less passengers  jeered  the  squaw,  saying, 
*'Sellusthe  pappoose."  "Give  you  green- 
backs for  the  pappoose."  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  I  saw  a  human  look  in  the  India-rub- 
ber face.  The  eyes  could  flash,  and  the 
mouth  could  show  scorn,  as  well  as  animal 
greed.  The  expression  was  almost  malig- 
nant ;  but  it  bettered  the  face,  for  it  made  it 
the  face  of  a  woman — of  a  mother. 

At  sunset  the  clouds,  which  had  been  lying 
low  and  heavy  all  the  afternoon,  lifted  and 
rolled  away  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  world. 
Thunder  storms  swept  around  the  horizon, 
followed  by  broken  columns  of  rainbow,  which 
lasted  a  second  and  then  faded  into  gray. 
When  we  last  looked  out,  before  going  to 
bed,  we  seemed  to  be  whirling  across  the  mid- 
dle of  a  gigantic  green  disk,  with  a  silver 
rim  turned  up  all  around,  to  keep  us  from 
falling  off  in  case  we  should  not  put  down 
the  brakes  quick  enough  on  drawing  near  the 
edge. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  saw  antelopes. 
They  were  a  great  way  off,  and  while  they 
stood  still  might  as  well  have  been  big  goats 
or  small  cows ;  but  when  they  were  good 
enough  to  bound  no  eye  could  mistake  them. 
The  sight  of  these  consoled  us  for  having 
passed  through  the  buffalo  country  in  the 
night.  It  also  explained  the  nature  of  the 
steaks  we  had  been  eating.  How  should 
steaks  be  tender  cut  out  of  that  acrobatic  sort 
of  muscle  ?  We  passed  also  the  outposts  of 
Prairie  Dog  Town.  The  owls  and  the  rattle- 
snakes were  "  not  receiving, '  apparently  ; 
but  the  droll  little  squirrel-like  puppies  met 
us  most  cordially.  The  mixture  of  defiance 
and  terror,  of  attack  and  retreat,  in  their  be- 
haviour was  as  fanny  as  it  always  is  in  small 
dogs,  who  bark  and  run,  in  other  places.  But 
the  number  and  manner  of  shelters  made  it 
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unspeakably  droll  here.  I  am  uot  sure  that 
I  actually  saw  the  whole  of*  auy  one  prairie- 
dog  at  a  time.  What  I  chiefly  saw  was  ends 
of  tails  going  into  holes,  and  tips  of  noses 
sticking  out  to  bark. 

At  noon  we  were  invited  to  dine  at  Chey- 
enne— "  Cheyenne  City,"  it  io  called.  Most 
of  the  buildings  which  we  saw  were  one-story 
wooden  ones — small,  square,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  roofs,  only  a  square,  sharp-cornered 
front,  like  a  section  of  board  fence.  These 
all  faced  the  railroad  station,  were  painted 
with  conspicuous  signs — such  as  "  Billiard 
Saloon,"  Sample  Room,"  "  Meals  for  Fifty 
Cents  ;"  and  in  the  doors  of  most  of  them, 
as  the  train  arrived,  there  stood  a  woman  or 
a  boy  ringing  a  shrill  bell  furiously.  It  is 
curious  at  these  stations  to  see  how  instantly 
the  crowd  of  passengers  assorts  itself  and  di- 
vides into  grades:  of  people  seeking  for  the 
best,  people  seeking  for  the  cheapest,  and 
other  people,  most  economical  of  all,  who  buy 
only  hot  drinks,  having  brought  a  grocery- 
store  and  a  resturant  along  with  them  in  a 
basket  tower.  The  most  picturesque  meals 
are  set  out  on  boards,  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  most  interesting  people  eat  there  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  the  food  is  not  good.         *  * 

In  this  neighborhood  are  found  the  beauti- 
ful moss  agates,  daintiest  of  all  Nature's 
secret  processes  in  stone.  Instead  of  eating 
dinner,  we  ran  up  to  a  large  shop  where  these 
stones  are  kept  for  sale,  set  in  gold  which  may 
be  said  to  be  of  their  own  kin,  since  it  comes 
from  Colorado. 

The  settings  were  not  pleasing,  but  the 
stones  were  exquisitely  beautiful.  What  ge- 
ology shall  tell  us  the  whole  of  their  secret  ? 
Dates  are  nothing  and  names  are  not  much. 
Here  are  microscopic  ferns,  feathery  seaweeds, 
tassels  of  pines,  rippling  water-lines  of  fairy 
tides,  mottled  drifts  of  sands  or  snows — all 
drawn  in  black  or  clouded  gray,  cn  and  in 
and  through  the  solid  stone.  Centuries 
treasured,  traced,  copied,  embalmed  them. 
They  are  too  solemnly  beautiful  to  be  made 
into  ornaments  and  set  swinging  in  women's 
ears ! 

From  Cheyenne  to  Sherman  we  rode  on 
the  engine — on  the  foremo-it  engine  ;  for  we 
were  climbing  mountains,  and  it  needed  all 
the  power  of  two  engines  to  draw  us  up. 

At  Cheyenne  we  were  only  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  Sherman  we  should 
be  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two. 
The  throbbing  puffs,  almost  under  our  feet, 
sounded  like  the  quick  drawn,  panting 
breaths  of  some  giant  creature.  Once  in 
every  three  or  four  minutes  the  great  breast- 
plate door  oi)ened,  and  we  looked  into  its 
heart  of  fire  and  fed  it  with  fuel.  Once  in 
every  three  or  four  minutes  one  of  the  keep- 


ers crept  along  on  its  sides,  out  to  its  very 
mouth,  and  poured  oil  into  every  joint.  He 
strode  its  neck  and  anointed  every  valve. 
His  hand  seemed  to  pat  it  lovingly  as  he 
came  back,  holding  on  by  the  shining  rods 
and  knobs  and  handles.  I  almost  forgot  to 
look  at  the  stretcher  of  snow,  the  forests  of 
pines,  the  plateaus  of  mountain  tops,  on  either 
hand,  so  absorbed  was  I  in  the  sense  of  super- 
natural motion. 

The  engineer  seemed  strangely  quiet.  A 
calm,  steady  look  ahead — never  withdrawn 
for  a  moment  at  a  time  from  the  glistening 
black  road  before  us.  Now  and  theu  a  touch 
on  some  spring  or  pully,  when  great  jets  of 
steam  would  spurt  out,  or  whistling  shrieks  of 
warning  come. 

"  Where  is  the  rudder?"  said  I,  being  from 
the  sea. 

The  engineer  looked  puzzled  for  a  second, 
then,  laughing,  said,  "Oh  !  I  don't  steer  her. 
she  steers  herself.  Put  her  on  the  track  and 
feed  her.    That's  all."  ^ 

Up,  up,  up!  We  are  creeping,  although 
we  are  mounting  by  steam.  Snow  lies  on 
every  side,  and  clumps  of  lirs  and  pines,  and 
rocks  of  fantastic  shapes,  are  the  only  things 
which  break  this  desolate  loveliness.  We  are 
so  much  above  the  tops  of  many  mountains 
that  they  themselves  blend  and  become  wide 
fields,  over  which  we  look  to  the  far  horizon, 
where  rise  still  higher  peaks,  white  with  snow. 
We  see  off  in  all  directions,  as  we  did  on  the 
plains;  yet  clouds  are  below  us,  rolling  and 
rising  and  changing  like  meadow  mists!  Still 
we  climb.  The  trees  are  stunted  and  bent, 
the  rocks  are  dark  and  terrible;  many  of 
them  look  like  grotesque  idols  standing  erect 
or  toppling  over.  Wyoming  has  well  named 
this  region  *'  The  Black  Hills," 

At  Sherman  we  dropped  one  of  our  engines, 
and  left  off  using  the  other.  The  descent  is 
so  sharp  and  sudden  that  no  steam  is  needed, 
only  the  restraining  brakes. 

A  few  hours  later,  at  L.iramie,  we  were 
again  on  a  plain.  We  had  gone  down-hill 
steadily  for  miles  and  miles.  The  guide-book 
seemed  incredible  when  we  read  that  we  were 
still  more  than  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  Yet  here  were  wide  plains,  droves  of 
cattle,  little  runs  of  water,  and  flowers  on 
every  side.  The  sun  was  setting  in  a  broad 
belt  of  warm,  yellow  sky;  snow  lay  in  the 
crevices  of  the  lower  hills  and  covered  the 
distant  ranges ;  winter  and  spring  seemed  to 
have  wed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we 
looked  outon  a  desert  of  sage-brush  and  sand  ; 
but  the  desert  had  infinite  beauties  of  shape 
and  the  sage  had  pathos  of  color.  Why  has 
the  sage-bush  been  so  despised,  so  held  up  to 
the  scorn  of  men  ?    It  is  simply  a  miniature 
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olive-tree.  In  tint,  in  shape,  the  resemblance 
is  wonderful.  Travellers  never  tire  of  re- 
cording the  sad  and  subtle  beauty  of  Medit- 
erranean slopes,  gray  with  the  soft,  thick 
rounded  tops  of  olive  orchards.  The  stretches 
of  these  sage  grown  plains  have  the  same 
tints,  the  same  roundings  and  blendings  of 
soft,  thick  foliage;  the  low  sand-hills  have 
endless  variety  of  outline,  and  all  strangely 
suggestive.  There  are  fortresses,  palisades, 
roof  slopes  with  dormer  windows,  hollows 
like  cradles,  and  here  and  there  vivid  green 
oases.  In  these  cases  cattle  graze.  Some- 
times an  Indian  stands  guarding  them,  his 
scarlet  legs  gleaming  through  the  sage,  as 
motionless  as  the  cattle  he  watches.  A  little 
further  on  we  come  to  his  home — a  stack  of 
bare  bean-poles,  apparently  on  fire  at  the  top  ; 
his  family  sitting  by,  in  a  circle,  cross-legged, 
doing  nothing  !  Then  comes  a  tract  of  stony 
country,  where  the  rocks  seem  also  as  signifi- 
cant and  suggestive  as  the  sand-hills — castles, 
and  pillars,  and  altars,  and  spires  ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  human  hands  have 
not  wrought  them. 

For  half  a  day  we  looked  out  on  such  scenes 
as  these,  and  did  not  w^eary.  It  is  monoton- 
ous, it  is  desolate  ;  but  it  is  solemn  and  sig- 
nificant, The  day  will  come  when  this  gray 
wilderness  will  be  red  with  roses,  golden  with 
fruit,  glad  and  rich  and  full  of  voices. 

At  noon,  at  Evanstowm,  the  observation 
car  was  attached  to  the  train  (when  will  rail- 
road companies  be  wise  enough  to  know  that 
no  train  ought  to  be  run  anywhere  without 
such  an  open  car  ?)  Twice  too  many  pas- 
sengers crowded  in  ;  everybody  opened  his 
umbrella  in  somebody  else's  eye,  and  unfold- 1 
ed  his  map  of  the  road  on  other  kn^es  than 
his  own  ;  but  after  a  few  miles  the  indifferent 
people  and  those  who  dreaded  cinders,  smoke, 
and  the  burning  of  skin  drifted  back  again 
into  the  other  cars,  leaving  the  true  lovers  of 
sky,  air,  and  out-door  room,  to  enjoy  the  caii- 
ons  in  peace. 

AVhat  is  a  canon  ?  Only  a  valley  between 
two  high  hills  ;  that  is  all,  though  the  word 
seems  such  a  loud  and  compound  mystery  of 
warfare,  both  carnel  and  spiritual.  But 
when  the  valley  is  thousands  or  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  deep,  and  so  narrow  that  a  riv- 
er can  barely  make  its  way  through  by 
shrinking  and  twisting  and  leaping  ;  when 
one  wall  is  a  mountain  of  grassy  slope  and 
the  other  wall  is  a  mountain  of  straight, 
sharp  stone;  when  from  a  perilous  road, 
which  creeps  along  on  ledges  of  the  wall 
which  is  a  mountain  of  stone,  one  looks 
across  to  the  wall  which  is  grassy  slope, 
and  down  at  the  silver  line  of  twisting,  turn- 
ing, leaping  river,  the  word  canon  seems  as 
inadequate  as  the  milder  word  valley !  This 


was  Echo  Cari^n.    We  drew  near  it  through 
rocky  fields,  almost  as  grand  as  the  caiion 
itself.    Rocks  of  red  and  pale  yellow  color 
were  piled  and  strewn  on  either  hand  in  a 
confusion  so  wild  that  it  v^as  majestic ;  many 
of  them  looked  like  gateways  and  walls  and 
battlements  of  fortifications  ;  many  of  them 
seemed  poised  on  points,  just  ready  to  fall; 
others  rose  massive  and  solid,  from  terraces 
which  stretched  away  beyond  our  sight.  The 
railroad  track  is  laid  (is  hung  would  seem  a 
truer  phrase)  high  up  on  the  right-hand  wall 
of  the  caiion— that  is,  on  the  wall  of  stone. 
The  old  emigrant  road  ran  at  the  base  of  the 
opposite  wall  (the  wall  of  grassy  slopes,) 
close  on  the  edge  of  the  river.   Just  after  we 
entered  the  caiion,  as  we  looked  down  to  the 
river,  we  saw  an  emigrant  party  in  sore  trou- 
ble on  that  road.    The  river  was  high  and 
overflowed  the  road;  the  crumbling,  gravelly 
precipice  rose  up  hundreds  of  feet  sheer  from 
the  water ;  the  cattle  which  the  poor  man 
was  driving  were  trying  to  run  up  the  preci- 
pice  but  all  to  no  purpose;  the  wife  and 
children  sat  on  logs  by  the  wagon,  apatheti- 
cally waiting — nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
wait  there  in  that  wild  and  desolate  spot  till 
the  river  chose  to  give  them  right  of  way 
again.    They  were  so  many  hundred  feet  be- 
low us  that  the  cattle  seemed  calves  and  the 
people  tiny  puppets,  as  we  looked  over  the 
narrow  rim  of  earth  and  stone  which  upheld 
U3  in  the  air.    But  I  envied  them.  They 
would  see   the  canon,  know  it.    To  us  it 
would  be  only  a  swift  and  vanishing  dream. 
Even*  while  we  are  whirling  through,  itgrows 
unreal.    Flowers  of  blue,  yellow,  purple  are 
flying  past,  seemingly  almost  under  our  wheels^ 
We  look  over  them  down  into  broader  spaces, 
where  there  are  homesteads  and  green  mea- 
dows.   Then  the  canon  walls  close  in  again, 
and,  looking  down  we  see  only  a  silver  thread 
of  river ;  looking  up,  we  see  only  a  blue  belt 
of  sky.     Suddenly  we  turn  a  sharp  corner 
a.nd  come  out  on  a  broad  plain.    The  caiion 
walls  have  opened  like  arms,  and  they  hold 
a  town  named  after  their  own  voices.  Echo 
City.    The  arms  are  mighty,  for  they  are 
snow-topped  mountaics.    The  plain  is  green 
and  the  river  is  still.    On  each  side  are  small 
caiions,  with  green  threads  in  their  centers, 
showing  where  the  streams  come  down.  High 
up  on  the  hills  are  a  few  little  farm-houses, 
where  Americans  live  and  make  butter,  like 
the  men  of  the  Tyrol.  A  few  miles  further  the 
mountains  narrow  again,  and  we  enter  a  still 
wider  gorge.    This  is  Weber  Caiion.  Here 
are  still  higher  walls  and  more  w^onderful 
rocks.  Great  serra'ed  ledges  crop  out  length- 
wise the  hills,  reaching  from  top  to  bottom, 
high    and  thin  and  sharp.    Two  of  these, 
which  lie  close  together,  with  apparently  only 
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a  pathway  between  (though  they  are  100 
feet  apart,)  are  called  the  Devil's  Slide. 
Why  is  there  so  much  unconscious  tribute  to 
that  person  in  the  uncultivated  minds  of  all 
countries?  One  would  think  him  the  patron 
saint  of  pioneers.  The  rocks  still  wear 
shapes  of  fortifications,  gateways,  castle 
fronts,  and  towers,  as  in  Echo  Canon  ;  but 
they  are  most  exquisitely  lined,  hallowed, 
grooved,  and  fretted. 

As  we  whirl  by,  they  look  as  the  fine  Chi- 
nese carvings  in  ivory  would  chiseled  on  mas- 
sive stones  by  tools  of  giants. 

The  canon  opens  suddenly  into  a  broad, 
beautiful  meadow,  in  which  the  river  seems 
to  rest  rather  than  to  run.  A  line  of  low 
houses,  a  Mormon  settlement,  marks  the 
banks  ;  fields  of  grain  and  grass  glitter  in 
the  early  green  ;  great  patches  of  blue  lupine 
on  every  hand  look  blue  as  blue  water  at  a 
distance,  the  flowers  are  set  so  thick.  Only 
a  few^  moments  of  this,  however,  and  we  are 
again  in  the  rocky  gorge,  where  there  is 
barely  room  for  the  river,  and  no  room 
for  us,  except  on  a  bridge.  This,  too, 
is  named  for  that  same  popular  person, 
"  Devil's  Gate."  The  river  foams  and  roars 
under  our  feet  as  we  go  through.  Now 
comes  another  open  plain — wide,  sunny, 
walled  about  by  snow  mountains,  and  hold- 
ing a  town.  This  is  Ogdeu,  and  the  shining 
water  which  lies  in  sight  to  the  left  is  the 
Great  Salt  Lake ! — Independent. 


Selected. 
A  QUIET  LIFE. 

You  scorn  my  dwelling  as  you  pass  it  by  ! 

I  do  not  say,  Come  in  ; 
You  are  a  stranger  to  the  company 

I  entertain  within. 
My  house  is  humble,  yet  within  its  walls 

Contentment  doth  abide  ; 
And  from  the  wings  of  Peace  a  blessing  falls. 

Like  dew  at  eventide. 
You  think  ray  soul  is  narrow,  like  the  room 

Wherein  T  toil  for  bread, 
And  that,  because  oblivion  is  my  doom, 

I  might  as  well  be  dead. 
Yet  are  you  sure  the  riches  are  not  mine, 

The  poverty  your  own  ? 
Is  he  not  rich  who  finds  his  lot  divine, 

In  hovel  or  on  throne  ? 
You  judge  me  by  the  narrow  boundaries 

'Twixt  which  my  bof!y  moves  ; 
But  I  behold  a  wider  land  that  lies 

Free  to  the  soul  that  loves. 
Is  that  not  mine  in  which  I  hourly  take 

My  largeness  of  delight? 
Are  not  nil  things  created  for  bis  sake 

Who  reads  their  meaning  right? 
Is  it  not  mine,  this  landscape  I  behold  ? — 

Mine  to  er.joy  and  use 
For  all  life's  noblest  use?,  though  no  gold 

Has  made  it  mine  to  lose? 
I  know  the  wood-patbs  where  the  feet  of  spring 


Have  left  their  prints  in  flowers  : 
And  all  the  chorals  that  the  wild  birds  sing 

Through  the  long  summer  hours. 
I  watch  the  changeful  light  upon  the  grass, 

The  wind  waves  in  the  grain  ; 
I  note  the  swift  cloud-shadows  as  they  pass 

Above  the  breezy  plain. 
Mine  are  the  stillness  of  the  autumn  noon?. 

The  peace  of  tranquil  eves, 
The  sunset  splendors,  and  the  glimmering  moons, 

The  rain-fall  on  the  leaves. 
I  cannot  count  the  half  of  daily  joys 

Which  kindly  Nature  gives; 
For  while  some  homely  task  my  hands  employs 

With  her  my  spirit  lives. 
Nor  these  alone  the  pleasures  that  I  know, 

The  riches  I  possess  : 
Still  other  things  are  mine,  and  they  bestow, 

A  deeper  happiness. 
For  unto  me  the  past,  with  all  its  store 

Of  untold  wealth  belongs  ; 
To  tue  the  singers  and  the  saints  of  yore 

Repeat  their  prayer  and  songs. 
For  me  again  the  long-past  centuries  yield 

The  harvest  of  their  thought; 
My  gleaming  bring  me  sheaves  from  many  a  field 

Wtere  strongtr  hearts  have  wrought. 
Mine  is  the  preseat,  too ;  nor  let  it  be 

Despised  as  little  worth  ; 
I  could  not  tell  of  all  the  good  I  see 

Each  day  upon  the  earth. 
What  matters  that  my  hands  may  never  touch 

The  hands  I  venerate  ? 
I  thank  my  God  that  he  has  given  such 

To  guide  and  guard  the  state. 
And  for  the  future — but  I  may  not  speak 

Of  all  I  hope  for  then  ! 
The  glories  of  that  city  which  I  seek 

No  tongue  can  tell,  or  pen. 
So  the  day  rounds  to  fullness,  and  the  night 

Is  blessed  like  the  day  ; 
For  God  who  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

Keeps  every  tear  away. 
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"         "  Boston,  N.  Y.,    iT  A.  M. 


ITEMS. 

New  S.\.lt  for  Electrical  Battkriks. — A  French 
chemist,  M.  E'eve,  has  patented  a  composition  of  the 
double  acetate  of  iron  and  pot.^ssa,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  very  intense  electrical  currents,  and  in- 
tended especially  as  a  substitute  for  nitric  acid, 
which  as  is  known,  produces  very  disagreeable  ni- 
trous vapors.  For  this  purpose,  one  part  by  weight, 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 
nitrate  of  potassa  are  dissolved  in  a  propter  quantity 
of  the  acetic  acid  of  commerce,  the  solution  being 
aided  by  a  slight  degree  of  heat.  The  crystala 
which  form  on  cooling  are  to  be  collected,  washed 
and  dried  in  the  stove. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  ;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF   MARGARET  BROWN. 

BY  BENJAMIN  IIALLOWELL. 
(Continued  from  page  293.) 

After  attending  the  Monthly  and  other 
Meetings  at  Gravelly  Run,  they  met  a  very 
large  assemblage  by  appointment  at  Peters- 
burg. Fifteen  miles  further  brought  them  to 
Vicksville,  where,  though  there  were  only 
five  persons  convened  beside  tliemselves,"  yet 
it  was  a  comfortable,  refreshing  season,  and 
they  could  make  the  acknowledgement,  "  it 
was  good  for  them  to  be  there." 

On  the  27th  of  5th  month,  Harriet  J.  M. 
writes,  "  We  left  our  Friends  at  an  early 
hour,  in  order  to  meet  an  appointment  at 
Murfreesborough,  a  village  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 15  miles  distant.  We  rnet  an  interest- 
ing company  at  the  inn  where  we  stopped, 
many  of  whom  were  apparently  eager  to 
receive  the  Truth  in  its  simplicity.  The 
meeting  ended  to  mutual  satisfaction.  A 
kind  hearted  Methodist  insisted  upon  taking 
us  to  his  house,  where  we  received  much  hos- 
pitality. 

"  After  fulfilling  appointments  at  Rich 
Square  and  Halifax,  we  set  out  very  early  on 
First-day,  the  30th,  and  rode  21  miles  to 
breakfast.  We  called  at  a  house  about  nine 
miles  from  Enfield  to  procure  food  for  our 
horses  ;  and  while  they  were  being  refreshed 
we  had  quite  an  amusing  chat  with  the  land- 
lady.   She  accosted  us  pleasantly,  and  in- 


quired if  we  were  not  of  the  *  Friendly  pro- 
fession.' We  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
gave  her  a  summary  view  of  our  mission, 
upon  which  the  poor  woman  appeared  in  an 
ecstasy,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  em- 
bracing us. 

"  She  then  made  many  inquiries  on  religi- 
ous subjects,  and  we  had  an  interesting  and 
instructive  conversation.  My  gravity  was 
somewhat  disturbed  at  times,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  solemnity  which  the  subjects 
discussed  were  calculated  to  excite,  I  could 
not  forbear  smiling  occasionally  as  the  old 
woman  advanced  her  interrogatories  in  her 
peculiar  and  earnest  manner.  At  length  she 
summoned  her  servant  Mill,  *  the  only  one  of 
her  niggers,'  as  she  expressed  it,  '  that  had  a 
conscience,  to  hear  the  lady  talk.'  Milly  was 
feelingly  addressed  [by  M.  J.]  when  the  old 
woman  exclaimed,  *  but  you  know.  Mill,  the 
Lord  has  made  a  difference  between  us,  for 
he  has  given  me  a  white  skin  and  you  a  black 
one ;  but  we  will  both  endeavor  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  then  it  will  not  be  Mill  and  Mis- 
tress any  more.'  We  parted  in  love,  and  she 
shed  many  tears  as  she  looked  upon  us  for 
the  last  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will 
long  remember  the  visit, 

"  We  met  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  Methodist's 
house,  and  had  a  favored  opportunity. 
The  kindness  of  these  strangers  is  grateUiI 
beyond  expression.     Indeed,  it  is  out  of  the 
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power  of  language  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  hospitality  we  have  met  with  in 
this  land.  May  our  grateful  aeknowledg 
ments  ascend  to  Him  who  is  the  Giver  of  all 
good,  that  He  has  been  pleased  to  make  a 
way  for  us  in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

"  About  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
3l8t  we  reached  Greenville,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  a  large  meeting  was  collected." 

At  Washington  and  Newbern  they  met  many 
exercised  minds,  and  had  large  and  interesting 
meetings.  At  the  latter  place  a  young  woman 
followed  them  to  their  lodgings,  desir- 
ing to  have  some  conversation  on  religious 
subjects.  "  She  was  a  member  of  another 
church,  but  she  had  become  weary  of  its 
forms,  and  to  continue  in  the  practice  of 
them  appeared  to  her  idolatry.  She  was  di- 
rected to  attend  to  the  further  manifestations 
of  that  spirit  which  had  thus  been  operating 
upon  her  mind,  and  which,  as  she  was  careful 
to  follow  its  dictates,  would  continue  to  en- 
lighten her  understanding  in  those  things  that 
belong  to  her  eternal  peace." 

On  6th  mo.  5th,  Harriet  J.  M.  writes  :  "We 
arrived  last  evening  at  Joseph  Borden's,  and 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  again  among  those 
with  whom  we  are  united  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship. Rode  to  Beaufort,  16  miles  distant, 
where  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  evening.  A 
small  number  of  Friends  reside  here,  and.  as 
they  are  separated  100  miles  from  the  body 
ot"^ Society,  the  visits  of  travellers  are  partic- 
ulary  grateful  to  them. 

"  On  First-day,  the  6th,  we  met  Friends 
and  a  large  number  of  others  at  Cove  Sound, 
where  a  season  of  favor  was  experienced. 

"  Early  the  next  morning  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  furtherance  of  our  jour- 
ney, and  after  an  interesting  opportunity  in 
the  family,  we  took  our  leave,  with  D.  Borden 
for  a  guide.  The  road  was  very  lonely  and 
the  weather  extremely  oppressive.  We  ex- 
perienced much  inconvenience,  too,  for  want 
of  water,  and  were  compelled  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  thirst  by  a  draught  from  the 
unpalatable  and  highly  colored  stream  that 
ran  across  the  road.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  Arabs,  and  found  com- 
fort in  contrasting  our  situation  with  theirs. 
Having  driven  nearly  thirty  miles,  we  came 
to  a  well  of  pure  water,  much  to  the  delight 
of  ourselves  and  comfort  of  our  horses." 

In  this  way  they  passed  on,  the  weather 
continuing  very  oppressive,  and  the  horses 
suffering  much  from  the  heat,  "through  a 
dismal  country,  where  a  human  footstep  is 
scarcely  to  be  seen,  but  which  they  were  in- 
formed was  the  abode  of  panthers,  bears  and 
alligators,  till  they  arrived  at  the  northeast 
branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  where  they 


were  ferried  into  an  entirely  different  region. 
It  was  a  delightful  transit,  from  a  sandy, 
barren  land,  to  a  fine  fertile  country." 

On  the  11th,  they  had  an  evening  meeting 
at  Wilmington,  "  when  a  large  and  respecta- 
ble company  assembled  in  the  Presbyterian 
house,  v.'hich  was  brilliantly  lighted.  The 
audience  was  quiet  and  attentive,  yet  it  was 
by  no  means  as  satisfactory  an  occasion  as 
was  generally  experienced." 

On  the  loth,  they  had  a  meeting  at  Brigh- 
ton, in  a  house  built  on  a  lot  that  once  be- 
longed to  Friends,  but  was  disposed  of  to  the 
Methodists,  "  with  a  prevision  that  the  build- 
ing should  at  all  times  be  open  to  Friends. 
We  were  the  first  Friends  who  had  occupied 
it.  The  people  appeared  much  gratified,  and 
stated  if  we  would  stay  with  them,  we  could 
soon  form  a  Society  ;  but  we  were  glad  to 
retire  from  them  quietly." 

An  appointment  in  the  town  hall  of  Fay- 
etteville,  though  largely  attended,  "  was  a 
peculiarly  trying  period,  feeling  the  dearth 
of  religious  sensibility  to  a  distressing  degree." 

Fayetteville  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
southern  point  of  their  travel,  from  which 
place  they  took  the  most  direct  route  to 
Raleigh,  it  seeming  to  settle  with  them  all, 
that  at  present  it  was  not  required  of  them  to 
pursue  their  journey  further  south. 

The  causes  that  operated  to  induce  her  to 
return  without  accomplishing  the  entire  pros- 
pect that  had  been  before  her,  and  extending 
her  visit  to  South  Carolina,  as  expressed  in 
her  minute,  can  be  gathered  from  extracts 
from  letters  she  wrote  while  on  this  journey, 
to  Ann  Moore,*  and  to  Ann's  mother,  Mary 
Moore,  of  Longwood,  which  place  she  then 
regarded  as  her  home. 

"  Oakland,  N.  C,  0th  mo.  13,  1824. 

"I  once  more  resume  the  pen  to  convey  to 
my  dear  Ann  some  intelligence  of  her  far 
distant  friend  ;  for  although  thus  remote 
from  scenes  and  friends  endeared  by  many 
tender  recollections,  yet  my  mind,  when  per- 
mitted to  stray  from  the  important  mission 
in  which  I  am  engaged,  often  turns  with  in- 
creased affection  toward  my  dear  home 
friends.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent engagement  as  to  leave  very  little  room 
for  any  other  consideration.  Separated  as 
we  are  from  that  kind  of  society  which  would 
be  likely  to  afford  help  by  entering  into  sym- 
pathy and  fellow  feeling,  it  becomes  doubly 
important  for  us  to  keep  the  centre,  not  suf- 
fering the  mind  to  lose  its  balance,  for  in  this 
is  my  alone  preservation.  Hitherto  I  think 
we  have  been  mercifully  preserved.  May 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  therefor  be  con- 
tinually offered  upon  the  altar  of  my  heart. 

*Now  the  wife  of  Caleb  Stabler. 
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"  I  expect  ere  this  thou  hast  received  my 
letter  from  Gravelly  Run,  since  which  we 
have  visited  towns,  villages  and  country 
neighborhoods,  in  many  places  exciting 
much  curiosity  from  the  novel  appearance 
we  make;  but  I  think  in  no  place  where  our 
lots  have  been  cast  have  we  been  suffered  to 
depart  without  receiving  marks  of  affection- 
ate interest  and  attachment,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  parting  scene  has  been  truly  af- 
fecting. 

"  We  have  in  many  places  been  enter- 
tained by  the  *'  nobles  of  the  land  "  with  the 
greatest  hospitality,  so  that  I  think  North 
Carolina  may  with  great  justice  vie  with  her 
sister  State,  Virginia,  in  her  character  of 
extending  the  hand  of  kindness  to  strangers. 
We  have  great  cause  to  speak  well  of  her, 
having  partaken  so  largely  of  her  bounties. 

"  From  Wilmington,  N.  C,  I  wrote  par- 
ticularly in  answer  to  letters  received  from 
my  dear  friend  Deborah  Stabler  and  Eliza 
Brooke.  To  them  I  refer  all  my  friends  for 
particulars  respecting  our  movements. 

"This  is  the  '  Sabbath,'  and  we  are  in  a 
U3ighborhood  where  forty  years  ago  a  meeting 
of  Friends  was  held,  and,  as  some  of  the 
descendants  are  still  left,  we  think  it  right  to 
see  them  in  a  meeting  capacity,  which  will 
be  at  the  usual  hour,  which  hour  is  approach- 
ing, and  I  must  stop  for  the  present. 

"  Fayetteville,  15th. — Laid  down  my  pen  to 
prepare  for  meeting,  where  we  found  an  in- 
teresting company,  none  of  whom  were  ever 
at  an  opportunity  of  the  kind  before  ;  and 
yet  more  order  and  solemnity  were  apparent 
than  are  often  met  with  in  some  places  where 
we  are  more  known.  There  seems  to  be  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people,  and  they, 
of  course  are  prepared  to  receive  the  truth  in 
its  simplicity. 

"  After  meeting  we  went  home  with  a  dear 
old  woman  whose  ancestors  were  of  our  So- 
ciety ;  and  although  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
stamp  left,  yet  the  love  she  retains  for  her 
predecessors  is  so  strong  that  it  was  quite 
pleasant  to  be  with  her.  We  tarried  till  Sec- 
omi-day  morning,  when  we  rose  early,  and 
taking  the  dear  old  lady  with  us,  we  rode  a 
few  miles  tu  breakfast  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  who  seemed  unwilling  to  be  denied  a 
visit,  and  it  being  on  the  road,  we  felt  dis- 
posed to  gratify  her.  We  had  cause  to  be 
glad  we  did  so.  We  there  met  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  our  good  landlady  (at  whose  house  we 
had  staid  all  night),  altogether  a  precious 
group.  Previous  to  leaving  them,  we  sat 
down  in  the  quiet,  after  which  we  parted  with 
feeliugs  of  mutual  good  will.  Indeed,  we 
have  abundant  cause  to  commemorate  the 
goodness  of  our  Beneficent  Creator  in  thus 
making  a  way  for  us  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 


"  Our  kind  friend  gave  us  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  her  daughter,  who  lives  at  a  con- 
venient distance  for  us  to  make  it  a  lodging- 
place. 

"  We  reached  there  after  sunset.  The 
master  of  the  mansion  met  us  at  the  gate, 
and  received  us  with  all  the  affectionate  cor- 
diality of  an  old  friend.  He  is  a  remarkably 
fine  looking  man  ;  a  major,  one  of  the  very 
smart,  sensible  men,  full  of  inquiry  relative 
to  our  Society,  and  he  seemed  much  gratified 
with  what  was  told  him.  Tell  thy  uncle 
Roger  Brooke  that  I  often  think  of  him,  but 
particularly  when  with  such  a  person  as  this. 
There  is  much  more  in  this  land  to  interest 
the  feelings  than  he  has  any  idea  of.  Slav- 
ery, that  cursed  bane,  is  as  deeply  deplored 
by  all  who  speak  of  it  as  we  can  possibly 
feel  ;  but  they  are  involved  in  the  difficulty, 
and  they  cannot  see  how  to  extricate  them- 
selves therefrom. 

After  breakfast  we  left  the  hospitable 
house  of  Major  John  Owen,  and  pursued  our 
journey  to  this  place,  about  30  miles.  The 
roads  being  good,  we  easily  accomplished  it 
by  five  o'clock,  and  immediately  after  my  ar- 
rival I  took  pen  in  hand  to  finish  this  sheet. 

"  On  the  road,  to-day,  we  met  with  one  of 
the  rich  "  nabobs "  of  the  land,  who  was 
very  pressing  for  us  to  stop  at  his  place  all 
night,  about  nine  miles  distant;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding our  grotesque  appearance,  the 
people  cling  to  us.  But,  although  we  meet 
with  every  kindness  which  the  hand  of  hos- 
pitality can  bestow,  yet  it  removes  not  one 
heartfelt  pang  ;  and  could  I  secure  peace  of 
mind,  I  would  much  sooner  live  upon  bread 
and  water  than  to  be  thus  exposed  ;  for  oh  ! 
it  is  a  situation  full  of  peril.  I  sometimes 
sink  with  dismay !  My  only  consolation  is. 
that  the  Power  at  whose  command  I  go  forth, 
is  all  sufficient  to  keep  and  sustain  us,  as  there 
is  a  full  reliance  thereon. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I 
have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  drink- 
ing branch  loater'^,  and  this  so  deeply  dyed 
with  leaves  and  old  roots  of  trees  as  to  be 
very  much  the  color  of  lye. 

"  The  weather  has  been  excessively  hot,  and 
water  was  not  to  be  had  in  a  section  of  coun- 
try where  alligators  were  numerous  and  rat- 
tle snakes  not  a  few.  Prize  that  good  water, 
dear  Ann,  and  every  other  blessing  with, 
which  thou  art  surrounded." 

This  interesting  letter,  written  to  one  who„ 
although  many  years  younger,  was  as  a 
bosom  friend,  so  that  the  greatest  intimacy 
and  confidence  existed  between  them,  gives 
an  admirably  good  insight  into  Margaret 
Judge's  character,  and  the  workings  of  her 

"  Branch  "  is  a  Southern  term  for  a  creek  or 
small  stream. 
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mind  and  affections.  At  the  conclusion  we 
see  the  beginning  of  the  obstructions  to 
proceeding  further  south  in  such  hot  weather. 

When  they  reached  Raleigh  they  were  not 
a  little  enlivened  by  again  meeting  their 
friend  Stephen  Grellet  and  his  companion. 
Harriet  says  in  regard  to  it :  "  As  iron  sharp- 
eneth  iron  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man 
his  friend  ;  and  separated  as  we  have  been 
from  members  of  our  Society,  his  company 
was  particularly  cheering.  He  and  ]\Iargaret 
united  in  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  in  the 
town  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  (the 
17th,)  and  notice  being  circulated,  a  small 
company  was  collected  at  an  early  hour,  when 
our  brother  chiefly  occupied  the  time." 

In  company  with  Stephen  Grellet  and  his 
companion,  they  left  Raleigh,  hoping  they 
might  for  a  while  take  shelter  under  their 
wing,  and  united  with  them  in  an  appoint- 
ment at  Hillsborough.  Here  they  found, 
however  pleasant  it  might  be  to  the  natural 
inclination  to  be  outwardly  associated  with 
congenial  burden  bearers,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  their  eye  single  to  their 
individual  concern,  in  order  that  they  might 
discern  clearly  the  portion  of  labor  assigned 
to  them.  Under  this  feeling  it  seemed  right 
for  them  to  return  to  Raleigh.  They  accord- 
ingly parted  from  their  friends,  and  passing 
on  a  few  miles  to  the  village  of  Pittsborough, 
they  had  a  religious  opportunity  with  its  in- 
habitants. 

"  In  our  interview  with  the  people  of 
Raleigh,"  Harriet  writes,  6th  mo.  22d,  *'  dear 
Margaret  was  engaged  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
jects presented  with  much  pertinency,  and 
apparently  to  the  satisfction  of  all  present." 

The  next  letter  M.  J.  wrote  to  her  young 
friend,  Ann  Moore,  is  dated  '*  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
6th  mo.  2od,  1824,  in  which  she  makes  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  preceding  incidents. 

"  We  are  here,  my  dear  Ann,  the  second 
time  in  the  course  of  one  week  or  less.  Our 
first  arrival  at  this  place  was  on  the  17th  in- 
stant, when  we  met  with  a  very  agreeable 
surprise  in  seeing  Stephen  Grellet,  who  just 
reached  the  place  as  we  did.  The  joy  was 
mutual.  We  had  been  in  this  State  [North 
Carolina]  coursing  different  points  of  the 
compass.  We  have  been  on  the  sea-board 
for  several  days,  keeping  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Cape  Fear  river  and  its  different 
branches,  impregnated  with  every  vapor, 
noxious  in  the  extreme.  The  inhabitants 
were  on  the  wing  to  get  out  of  its  neighbor- 
hood. We  have  been  in  the  most  sickly  sec- 
tion of  this  country,  as  low  down  as  Wil- 
mington. To  go  further,  at  this  time,  was 
not  required  of  me.  A  release  was  proclaimed, 
which  gave  unspeakable  consolation  to  my 
feelings ;  for,  although  I  stood  resigned  to 


evert/  requisition  of  my  heavenly  Father,  yet 
a  land  journey  at  this  season  looked,  indeed, 
formidable.  '  The  spirit  truly  is  willing  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.' 

"  We  had,  for  several  days  previous  to 
reaching  that  place,  an  experience  of  some  of 
the  trials  to  be  found  in  pursuing  the  jour- 
ney further  south.  The  sand  was  becoming^ 
very  deep,  the  water  extremely  oflensive,  and 
the  flies  so  numerous  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  have  drawn  every  drop  of  blood  from 
our  faithful  beasts,  which  were  beginning  to 
show  the  effects  of  their  hard  service ;  and 
withal,  the  accommodations  were  miserably 
bad,  except  when  we  should  find  the  palace 
of  some  rich  "  nabob,"  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  where  we  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  aflfectionate  hospitality.  Surely  this 
people  have  not  only  the  means  to  enable 
them  to  be  kind  to  strangers,  but  they  pos- 
sess the  qualifications,  in  an  eminent  dagree, 
of  showing  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the 
heart. 

"  My  views  are  very  much  changed  in  re- 
spect to  this  country  in  every  sejise  of  the 
word.  I  often  think  of  thy  brother  Asa 
Moore.  When  we  meet  I  shall  have  much 
to  tell  him  of  men  and  things.  I  am  now 
writing  in  such  haste  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  arrange  my  words.  We  are  on 
the  point  of  setting  oflT,  and  1  am  in  the  midst 
of  company. 

"  The  first  time  we  entered  this  city  it  was 
with  the  view  of  seeing  the  people  in  a  meet- 
ing capacity.  My  feelings  in  the  prospect 
were  unusually  depressed.  I  felt  my  heart 
full,  without  the  power  of  giving  vent.  Dear 
Stephen  Grellet  found  me  just  in  this  situa- 
tion. My  friends  may  (in  part)  imagine  the 
joy  his  presence  brought.  1  felt  so  comfor- 
table that  I  hoped  nothing  more  would  be 
required  of  me  than  to  unite  with  him  in  at- 
tending the  meeting  he  had  appointed,  which 
took  place  the  evening  of  our  arrival. 

"  The  next  morning  we  all  set  off  together 
for  Hillsborough,  about  37  miles  distant.  Af- 
ter getting  on  the  road,  I  found  my  mind  was 
not  clear  of  this  place,  but  I  continued  to  go 
on,  strongly  hoping  I  might  shake  it  off". 
But  to  cut  that  matter  short,  I  could  not,  and 
so  had  to  return  to  do  my  own  share  of  the 
work.  We  had  a  meeting  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  I  am  now  going  oflT  with  a  mind 
lightened  of  a  great  load. 

I  have  just  been  interrupted  with  my 
writing,  by  the  arrival  of  two  deap  precious 
letters,  forwarded  to  this  place  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  they  had  been  sent  by  our 
kind  friend  Henry  Clarke,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  I  cannot  tell,  my  dear  Ann 
and  aunt  Debby  [Deborah  Pleasant]  what  a 
cordial  they  are  to  my  feelings. 
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The  carriage  isjustcomiDg  to  the  door. 
I  will  write  more  particularly  at  the  next 
past  town  ;  in  the  mean  time  believe  me  to 
be  most  affectionately  the  friend  of  you  all, 

M.  J. 

"  P.  S.  My  dear  Harriet  unites  in  the  ex- 
pression of  love." 

The  friends  of  Margaret  Judge  can  recog- 
nize her  characteristics  and  the  delicate  work- 
ings of  her  watchful  and  sensitive  mind  in 
almost  every  line  of  this  interesting  letter. 
It  was  terminated  abruptly  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey,  and  was  resumed  two 
days  after,  in  a  letter  dated  "  Hillsborough, 
N.  C,  6th  mo.  25th,  1824." 

I  wrote  to  thee,  my  dear  Ann,  in  such 
haste,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  express 
the  acknowledgments  due  thee  and  dear  D. 
P.,  for  your  nice  letters,  which  reached  my 
hand  just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of 
leaving.  I  cannot  say  how  gratifying  they 
were  to  ray  feelings, — to  be  so  affectionately 
remembered  by  dear  Friends,  at  a  time,  too, 
when  the  mind  is  buffeting  the  trials  and 
difficulties  which  are  the  constant  aud  neces- 
sary attendants  on  an  embassy  of  this  kind. 
Although  I  have  but  little  time  to  attend  to 
anything  but  the  mission  on  hand,  yet  there 
are  seasons  wherein  Jiome  scenes  and  home 
comforts  are  brought  into  interesting  remem- 
brance, and  I  suspect  I  have  given  more  fre- 
quent testimonials  of  this  fact  than  have 
come  to  hand. 

"  Our  second  visit  to  Raleigh  was  produc- 
tive of  much  peace  to  my  mind,  aud  as  this 
is  the  treasure  I  am  in  pursuit  of,  I  consider 
no  sacrifice  too  great  in  order  to  obtain  it 

"  While  in  that  place  [Raleigh]  ^-e  were 
agreeably  and  hospitably  entertained  at  the 
house  of  a  merchant,  whose  wife  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  Winston,  of  Richmond,  Va 
The  day  we  left  Raleigh,  we  arrived  at  this 
place,  riding  upwards  of  40  miles,  which 
completely  took  me  off  of  my  feet  with  fa 
tigue.  I  went  to  bed  sick,  with  tire;  but  a 
good  night's  sleep  partly  restored  me  to  my 
usual  standing  of  strength. 

"  The  roads  in  this  part  of  Carolina  are 
uncommonly  rough  and  mountainous.  Yes- 
terday I  rode  six  miles  to  a  very  small  meet- 
ing of  Friends,  and  the  time  it  took  to  ride 
this  distance,  was  more  than  two  hours,  hav 
ing  left  my  Harriet  at  home  to  rest  a  little.  I 
returned  after  meeting  to  her ;  and,  at  early 
candle-light,  met  a  large  assemblage  of  the 
people  of  this  town,  and  an  interesting  com- 
pany they  were.  No  family  of  Friends  live 
immediately  in  the  place,  but  a  great  many 
friendly  people  are  here,  and  these  seem  emu- 
lous of  doing  every  kind  act  for  us.  We  are 
now  at  the  house  of  an  interesting  family, 
who  are  kind  in  the  extreme.    W e  are  often 


under  the  necessity  of  declining  many  kind 
offices,  but  we  cannot  lose  the  sense  of  grat- 
itude which  must  necessarily  fill  our  hearts, 
at  being  the  objects  of  such  tender  interest, 
even  among  strangers  who  knew  us  not,  even 
by  name.  To  a  Higher  Power  must  the  se- 
cret aspirations  of  our  souls  ascend,  even  to 
that  Being  who  prepares  the  way  for  His 
own  work  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and 
it  has  seemed  as  if  this  has  been  wonderfully 
the  case  in  our  past  journeyings.  Deeply 
interesting,  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  have 
been  some  interviews,  with  not  only  individ- 
uals, but  meetings,  where  none  "  of  our  cloth  " 
have  ever  been. 

"  Thou  must  excuse  all  incoherencies,  as  I 
am  writing  in  the  midst  of  very  interesting 
company.  One  individual  present,  I  am  well 
satisfied,  has  been  throwing  out  baits  to  al- 
lure me  into  conversation,  but  I  am  on  the 
watch.  He  was  at  meeting  last  night,  and 
may  attend  to  what  he  got  there. 

"  More  company  has  come  in,  and  others 
are  coming,  so  that  there  really  seems  some- 
thing like  a  charm.  It  is  the  principle  of 
which  we  are  the  advocates,  not  us,  that  at- 
tracts and  attaches  the  people.  Oh !  may 
we  be  preserved  from  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing that  will  unfavorably  affect  the  good 
cause  we  are  endeavoring  to  support  and  pro- 
mulgate. 

"  We  shall  leave  here  in  an  hour  or  two, 
for  a  Monthly  Meeting,  called  Spring  Meet- 
ing, about  20  miles  distant.  We  are  now 
entering  into  a  section  of  country  settled  by 
Friends.  We  have  been  much  separated 
from  them  since  being  in  this  State.  We 
are  now  aiming  for  Guilford,  the  section 
where  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  held.  How 
long  w^e  shall  be  detained  there  is  uncer- 
tain;  but  as  I  have  no  prospect  of  taking 
the  meetings  generally,  I  think  it  probable  a 
week  or  ten  days  more  may  clear  us  out  from 
this  State,  and  then  we  shall  go  for  Lynch- 
burg in  Virginia,  and  where  next  I  know 
not. 

"  My  love  most  affectionately  to  all  my 
dear  Friends — I  cannot  pretend  to  name 
them.    I  want  to  see  you,  oh  I  how  much  ! 

Thine,  M.  Judge. 

(To  be  contiuued  ) 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
WOEK  AND  PLAY. 

Labor  begins  in  physical  necessity,  but  if 
any  one  supposes  that  it  ends  there  he  is  much 
mistaken.  Not  merely  the  daily  bread  de- 
pends upon  it,  but  civilization  and  character. 
The  Norsemen  have  a  legend  that  once  upon 
a  time,  the  daughter  of  a  giantess  went  out 
and  found  a  man  plowing  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen.    She  gathered  the  man  and  his  plow 
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and  his  oxen  u})  into  her  apron,  and  ran  to 
lier  mother  and  said,  **  What  sort  of  a  beetle 
is  tliis  which  I  found  \vri<rgling  in  the  sand  ?" 
But  the  old  giantess  said,  **  Put  it  away,  my 
child.  AVe  must  be  gone  out  of  this  land,  for 
these  peo])le  will  dwell  in  it." 

Agriculture  has  always  been  the  implaca- 
ble foe  of  barbarism,  but  barbarism  and  civi- 
lization are  but  relative  terms.  ]Ve  are  bar- 
barians in  comparison  with  the  coming  race 
of  men.  And  every  higher  form  of  labor  is 
a  new  beetle  wriggling  in  the  sand,  a  new 
plowman  and  oxen  which  some  young  giant- 
ess, type  of  the  coarseness  and  brutality  and 
undevelopment  still  rampant  on  the  planet, 
takes  home  to  her  mother,  only  to  find  that 
they  must  be  up  and  going,  or  that  the  fresh 
furrows  will  be  deep  enough  for  their  graves. 
^'To  dress  the  garden  and  to  keep  it;"  that 
command  laid  upon  x\dam  in  the  story  is  laid 
on  every  new-born  soul,  and  the  command  is 
not  arbitrary,  but  inheres  in  the  inmost  con- 
stitution of  events. 

How  does  it  do  so,  and  thus  the  physical 
necessity  of  labor  pass  over  into  a  necessity 
moral  and  spiritual  ?  How  does  labor  thus 
become  religion  ?  By  considering  our  rela- 
tions to  the  God  above  us,  and  to  the  genera- 
tions that  have  gone  before  us. 

First  to  the  God  above  us.  Of  course  we 
are  met  here  at  once  by  the  objection  of  Mad- 
ame De  Stael  (I  think  it  was  she),  who  said, 
"My  preferences  were  not  consulted  when  I 
was  born."  It  was  true;  they  were  not.  No- 
body's preferences  are  consulted  at  that  im- 
portant juncture.  God  takes  the  responsi- 
bility of  introducing  us  into  life  without  so 
much  as  saying,  "  By  your  leave."  And 
there  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  this 
fact  acquits  us  of  all  responsibility  ;  that  as 
we  have  none  at  the  start  we  have  none  ever 
after.  It  is  a  one-sided  bargain,  to  which  we 
did  not  agree,  and  which  we  are  not  bound 
to  keep,  but  may  take  our  license  in  the  field 
of  time  in  just  such  fashion  as  we  please. 
Why  not  ?  Because  we  could  not  be  con- 
sulted until  there  was  something  to  consult, 
notwithstanding  the  representation  of  Adam, 
in  one  of  the  old  miracle  plays,  going  across 
the  stage — "going  to  be  created" — and  be- 
cause the  event  proves  that  God  was  amply 
justified  in  t  king  the  responsibility,  because 
it  is  perfectly  clear  He  knew  what  He  was 
about,  and  because  it  is  the  quintessence  of 
meanness  to  make  his  generous  forethought 
an  excuse  for  squandering  our  opportunities. 
It  is  as  if  at  Christmas  time  some  dearest 
friend  should  prepare  the  most  perfect  fete 
for  us,  antici{)ating  our  every  possible  ^ush, 
arranging  some  new  surprise  for  us  at  every 
step,  and  we  should  go  about  amidst  it  all 
sulking  and  rude,  tossing  the  gifts  disdain- 


fully aside  and  trampling  on  the  flowers,  or 
revelling  in  thankless  gluttony,  and  all,  for- 
sooth, because  our  preferences  were  not  con- 
sulted beforehand.  What  a  miserable  excuse 
it  would  be  for  such  base  ingratitude.  But 
God  keeps  Christmas  all  the  year  round.  His 
gifts  come  to  us  new  every  morning  and  fresh 
every  evening.  His  tables  always  laugh  with 
bounty;  his  gardens  always  bloom  ;  his  earth 
is  always  beautiful  ;  his  stars  **  rise  nightly, 
shedding  down  a  private  beam  into  each  sep- 
arate heart."  And  all  tliese  things  are  noth- 
ing to  the  love  into  whose  arms  we  are  born, 
which  watches  over  us  continually  until 
another  love  fills  and  embraces  us,  and  yet 
others  cluster  to  our  lips;  and  even  then  the 
first  does  not  forsake  us,  but  loves  us  out  of 
earth  and  into  heaven.  It  is  no  matter  of 
duty.  How  can  we  help  feeling  grateful  for 
this  fragrance  and  this  beauty  and  this  love, 
and  for  the  thousand  other  things  that  go  to 
make  the  total  of  our  living?  And  if  we  do 
feel  grateful,  how  can  we  show  our  gratitude 
so  well  as  by  our  works?  Words  are  cheap, 
and  even  emotion,  till  it  thrills  and  pulses 
into  action,  is  of  no  great  account.  "  To  dress 
the  garden  and  to  keep  it  " — that  is  the  way 
to  show  our  gratitude  ;  to  enter  into  loving 
fellowship  with  nature  and  with  God  ;  to  be 
a  fellow-laborer  with  them  ;  to  take  from 
them  the  hint,  and  then  go  on  and  on  ;  that 
is  the  way  to  make  labor  a  religion.    *  * 

But  this  necessity  is  increased  and  em- 
phasized by  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men 
that  are,  th*t  have  been  and  that  are  te  be. 
"  God  is  a  good  worker,"  says  the  proverb, 
"  but  he  likes  to  be  helped."  And  he  has 
been  helped,  and  helped  in  such  a  way  that 
we  are  debtors  to  all  the  generations  that 
have  lived  upon  the  earth.  For  all  these,  by 
their  labor  and  sweat,  their  fortitude  and 
struggle,  their  mistake  and  victory,  their  sor- 
row unto  death,  have  made  the  earth  a  differ- 
ent earth  for  us  from  that  which  welcomed — 
nay,  hardly  welcomed — the  first  men  and 
women.  Did  God  finish  the  earth  on  the 
sixth  day  ?  Nay,  for  it  is  not  finished  yet. 
He  began  it,  but  he  left  it  for  man  to  finish, 
like  a  wise  father,  who,  building  a  house  for 
his  children,  leaves  a  hundred  little  details  of 
beauty  and  convenience  for  their  tastes  and 
needs  to  suggest,  knowing  that  so  they  will 
enjoy  it  more  than  if  they  found  no  margin 
for  their  thought  and  care.  And  so  it  happens 
that  though  much  remains  to  do  much  has 
been  done  already,  and  every  newcomer  finds 
awaiting  him  the  results  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  years  of  human  efibrt ;  the  locomo- 
tive at  his  door  to  carry  him  across  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  telegraph  saying,  "Will  you  send 
a  message,  sir?"  great  ships  to  take  him  over 
seas :  the  sun  peeping  in  at  his  window  and 
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saying,  "  Take  your  picture,  sir  ?"  All  these, 
and  thousand  other  conveniences  and  ap- 
pliances, are  the  angels  of  these  latter  days, 
the  fairies  and  the  sprites  that  fan  the  cradle 
of  infancy  with  their  petitionings  and  impor- 
tunities to  serve.  And  seeing  that  so  rauch 
has  been  done  for  us,  how  dare  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  and  get  the  good  and  glory  of 
it,  of  God's  work  and  man's  working  with 
God,  and  not  in  our  turn  help  on  the  universal 
benefit,  working  for  God  and  for  the  genera- 
tions that  will  succeed  us,  as  God  and  the 
generations  of  our  ancestors  have  worked 
for  us  ? 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  moral  necessity 
for  labor  is  not  dissipated  when  the  physical 
necessity  is  no  longer  felt.  From  the  moral 
necessity  there  is  no  absolution.     *  * 

Let  a  young  man  be  the  heir  of  millions, 
and  he  is  just  as  much  in  duty  bound  to  earn 
his  living  as  the  man  born  without  a  penny. 
But  the  phrase  '*  to  earn  a  living  "  is  capable 
of  large  interpretations.  It  does  not  mean 
that  one  must  go  to  farming,  or  manufactur- 
ing, or  stock-jobbing,  whatever  be  his  means. 
There  are  other  ways  to  earn  a  living,  and 
any  way  is  a  good  way  which  renders  back 
to  heaven  and  mankind  the  best  possible 
equivalent.  We  must  all  help  to  dress  the 
garden  and  to  keep  it,  but  the  way  in  which 
we  shall  help  is  indicated  by  our  position  and 
ability.  Only  let  us  remember  this,  that  no 
one  is  absolved.  The  more  we  have  had  done 
for  us,  the  more  must  we  do  for  others.  The 
child  of  poverty  must  see  to  it,  if  possible, 
that  he  is  not  a  weight  on  the  community  ; 
the  child  of  wealth  must  by  his  social  help- 
fulness earn  for  himself  the  very  fortune  that 
has  been  bequeathed  to  him.  tjntil  he  does 
so  he  is  a  mendicant,  and  the  vilest  pauper 
that  consumes  the  leavings  of  his  table  is  less 
of  a  pauper  than  he. 

These  obvious  considerations  lift  all  labor 
out  of  the  ruts  of  mere  necessity  and  make  it 
move  harmoniously  along  the  golden  streets 
of  the  ideal.  For  thus  every  true  man  is  a 
laborer.        >fc        *        ^        *  * 

But  there  are  differences  in  temperament 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  "  He  that 
will  not  work  shall  not  eat  "  is  the  command- 
ment, and  an  excellent  one  it  is,  one  which  if 
well  heeded  would  do  more  to  dispose  of  bad 
iuck  and  to  solve  the  labor  problem  than 
anything  else.  For  bad  luck  so  called  is  for 
the  most  part  idleness,  and  the  real  labor 
question  is  how  much  industry  and  persist- 
ency are  necessary  to  success  in  any  depart- 
ment of  activity.  And  still  the  command, 
"  He  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat,"  would 
if  enforced  bear  much  harder  upon  some  peo- 
ple than  on  others,  and  does  so  as  it  is ;  and 
the  reason  is,  the  difference  in  temperaments. 


Some  people  are  natural  workers  and  some 
are  natural  drones.  It  is  as  hard  for  some 
people  to  be  idle  as  it  is  for  others  to  go  to 
work.  If  some  men  set  about  doing  anything, 
a  dozen  ancestors  are  near  to  encourage  them. 
When  others  put  their  hands  to  any.task,  the 
laziness  of  a  dozen  generations  thwarts  and 
hinders  them.  And  these  facts  are  pregnant 
with  two  lessons  ;  first,  the  lesson  of  charity  ; 
we  must  not  be  too  arbitrary  in  our  judg- 
ments, we  must  regard  the  Asiatic  tempera- 
ment; and  second,  the  greater  need  of  an 
ideal  impulse  to  lift  labor  not  only  out  of  the 
ruts  of  physical  necessity,  but  out  of  the  mire 
of  constitutional  misfortune.  If  anything  will 
do  this  it  is  the  ideal  aim,  the  realization  that 
we  are  fellow-laborers  with  God  and  with  the 
greatest  and  the  least  also  of  his  children. 

J.  W.  C. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 


A  NEW  MEETING  HOUSE. 


The  Friends  in  Whiteside  County,  Illinois, 
opened  their  new  meeting  house  on  Seventh- 
day  the  15th  of  6th  month,  1872,  by  holding, 
on  the  occasion,  a  Preparative  Meeting.  A 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends,  from 
Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  were  present, 
I  have  been  requested  to  prepare  a  notice  of 
the  meeting  for  Friends^  Intelligencer,  under 
the  belief  that  it  may  arrest  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  scattered  members. 

The  meeting  on  7th  day,  composed  mainly 
of  resident  members,  was  well  attended,  and 
the  business  before  it  was  conducted  in  har- 
mony and  condescension.  The  meeting  for 
worship  on  the  1st  day  following,  was  large, 
the  house  not  affording,  it  was  thought,  room 
for  more  than  half  the  people  who  came. 
These  meetings  were  both  eminently  favored, 
and  under  this  acknowledgment  Friends 
parted  in  a  renew^ed  feeling  of  love. 

A  prospect  was  opened  in  a  late  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Clear  Creek,  and  united  with,  to 
open  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  scat- 
tered Friends  in  this  State,  who  are  too  far 
from  any  of  our  meetings  to  attend.  It  is 
believed  by  those  who  are  best  informed  oa 
this  subject,  that  if  a  new  Yearly  Meeting 
could  be  opened  in  the  Prairie  States  it  would, 
in  a  few  years,  be  the  largest  on  the  Continent. 
We  bear  of  a  minister  who  is  concerned  to 
visit  all  the  Friends  in  this  State.  She  has 
a  great  work  before  her.  Almost  every  town- 
ship seems  to  be  represented  by  one  or  more, 
and  over  a  territory  as  large  nearly  as  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  combined.  Indeed 
the  great  prairie  domain  seems  to  be  in  like 
manner  pervaded  with  this  friendly  element. 
An  eye  seeth  these  scattered  sheep,  and  the 
drawint?  chords  of  unbounded  Love  would 
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unite  them.  O  !  Christian  laborer,  here  is  a 
wide  harvest-field. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  this  new 
meeting  house,  erected  by  a  few  Friends  with 
some  very  opportune  aid  from  the  East,  is 
seven  miles  north  of  Sterling  on  the  N.  W. 
Railroad,  and  about  six  from  Woosung,  on 
the  Illinois  Central. 

A  meeting  under  the  care  of  Clear  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  has  been  opened  in  La  Salle 
County,  and  held  quarterly  at  Seneca  on  the 
Rock  Island  road,  alternating  with  Rutland, 
in  the  same  county,  and  near  the  residence  of 
Samuel  Shotwell. 

Sidney  Ayerill, 
Magnolia,  Putnam  Co.,  Illinois. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


My  spirit  salutes  thee  in  love  and  Gospel 
fellowship.  I  feel  united  to  thee  in  the  strong 
bond  of  spiritual  relationship ;  and  it  is  good 
and  right  that  there  should  continue  to  be 
from  time  to  time  manifestations  of  this  unity 
and  love.  AVe  may  thus  be  each  other's  help- 
ers. Such  a  manifestation  may  be  compared 
to  the  extension  of  a  hand  to  a  fellow-trav- 
eier,  whom  we  may  see  halting  on  his  way, 
and  unable  (as  it  would  seem)  alone  to  sur- 
mount an  obstacle  which  is  in  his  path.  But 
if  the  hand  of  a  friend  be  extended,  he  steps 
over  it  easily  and  goes  on  his  way  with  re- 
newed energy  and  hope.  Let  us,  my  friend, 
be  on  the  watch,  so  as  readily  to  perceive  oc- 
casions when  we  can  be  thus  helpful.  These 
opportunities  often  occur,  but  alas,  they  are 
often  allowed  to  pass  unimproved,  and  this 
not  because  we  care  not  for  our  brother's  ad- 
vancement, but  because  "  having  eyes  we  see 
not " — we  are  not  on  the  watch,  so  as  to  per- 
ceive another's  need. 

My  heart  is  often  humbled  before  the 
Great  Author  of  my  being  and  I  am  made 
to  feel  my  own  nothingness.  I  remember 
how  I  have  been  cared  for  all  my  life  long, 
and  that  now,  far  in  the  twilight  of  my 
day,  I  am  still  enabled,  graciously  enabled 
to  feel  an  abiding  interest  in  alf  that  will 
promote  the  strength  and  be  to  the  benefit  of 
our  religious  Society,  the  welfare  of  which  is 
very  dear  to  my  best  feelings.  I  am  glad 
when  I  hear  of  the  growth  of  the  good  seed  ; 
perhaps,  I  may  say,  especially  glad  when  a 
manifestation  of  this  growth  is  made  through 
the  humble  walking  of  our  young  friends, 
and  their  dedication  to  known  duty.  It  is 
upon  the  shoulders  of  these  that  the  Ark  of 
the  Testimonies  must  ere  long  rest.  May 


they  through  faithfulness  know  an  increase 
of  strength  and  ability  to  bear  it. 

Our  morning  meeting  was  a  good  one.  Sev- 
eral Friends  were  acceptably  engaged  in 
gospel  service.  The  All-wise  Father  know- 
eth  where  and  when  to  send  his  servants  with 
words  of  comfort  and  encDuragement  to  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden.  Ah,  yes  !  if  He  be 
waited  on,  he  will  in  his  own  time  give  "  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning  and  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

Time  passes  rapidly,  but  it  leaves  painful 
traces  of  the  undeniable  truth,  that  this  is 
not  our  abiding  place.  Here  we  have  no 
continuing  city.  Very  many  of  our  friends 
have  been  called  away,  and  their  places 
among  us  shall  know  ihem  no  more  forever. 
Let  us  profit  by  these  frequent  reminders  and 
forget  not  that  we  too  are  mortal. 

I  sympathize  with  the  bereaved,  and  desire 
they  may  be  sustained  in  this  hour  of  trial 
by  Him  whose  hand  only  can  roll  back  the 
heavy  wave,  and  whose  voice  alone  can  avail- 
ingly  say  **it  is  enough."  Our  circle  of 
dear  ones  is  rapidly  lessening,  but  as  we  lose 
our  hold  on  the  loved  of  earth,  the  eye  of 
faith  beholds  them  gathered  to  their  eternal 
home,  and  we,  too,  shall  ere  long,  be  of  that 
company  to  which  they  are  united  only  a  lit- 
tle while  before  us. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  13,  1872. 

"  Fishing  Creek  Half  Year  Meet> 
ING." — We  insert  this  week  a  notice  of  the 
several  sittings  connected  with  this  Meeting, 
sent  to  us  by  one  of  its  members,  accompanied 
by  the  acknowledgment  that  it  was  to  them 
an  unusually  grateful  season  : 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  Fishing  Creek  Half  Year  Meeting  was 
held  on  the  20th  inst.,  preceded  by  Fishing 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  19th,  and 
succeeded  by  the  public  meeting  on  the 
21st — the  last,  sometimes  called  Youths' 
Meeting.  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
was  held  on  the  afiernoon  precedin^^  the  Half 
Year  fleeting,  at  3  o'clock.  There  were  in 
attendance  from  other  Meetings,  Ell  wood 
Conrad  and  Job  Haines,  from  New  Jersey, 
with  minutes  ;  and  Harriet  E.  Siockly  and 
Susan  Carrall,  from  Philadelphia ;  Lydia 
Garret  and  Lydia  Price,  from  Chester  coun- 
ty, and  several  others,  some  of  them  young 
Friends  from  difterent  Meetings  and  sections 
of  the  country,  without  minutes.  The  com- 
pany of  all  was  acceptable.    The  speakers 
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were  considerate  of  the  concerns  of  each  other, 
hence  there  were  not  any  improperly  length- 
ened out  communications ;  yet  there  was 
enough  and  all  seemed  to  be  well  timed.  And 
though  there  "  was  a  marked  difference  in 
the  phraseology  used  by  different  Friends, 
upon  some  of  which  very  different  construc- 
tions might  be  put,  and  probably  would  be 
put  by  different  persons  in  the  audience,  ac- 
cording to  their  preconceived  opinions,  yet 
I  think  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  all 
meant  the  same  thing,  or  nearly  so — that  is, 
to  direct  to  the  spirit,  or  inward  light,  as  the 
preserving  and  redeeming  Principle — a  doc- 
trine always  held  by  Friends.  But  I  have 
long  thought  that  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment if  Friends  were  more  careful  to  expres=! 
their  views  in  plain,  clear  and  unambiguous 
language ;  this  would  be  more  consistent  with 
our  profession  of  being  a  plain  people.  The 
account  given  of  Jesus  ordering  the  people  to 
sit  down  upon  the  grass  that  they  might  be  fed, 
was  spoken  of  as  a  representation  of  life  and 
greenness.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
brotherhood  of  man  were  plainly  and  clearly 
proclaimed,  showing  that  we  were  made  in 
His  image,  and  that  the  light  or  spirit  with 
which  we  are  furnished  is  an  emanation  from 
the  Divine  mind,  and  if  attended  to  and 
obeyed,  would  draw  to  the  great  Father  of 
all. 

The  doctrines  of  sonship,  and  of  eating  the 
body  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  were 
spoken  of  The  former  was  explained  as 
being  a  spiritual  relation,  the  result  of  a 
union  of  the  Divine  Father  with  the  human 
soul ;  the  latter,  a  partaking  of  spiritual  re- 
freshment. The  youth  were  earnestly  and 
feelingly  addressed,  and  exhorted  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  sensual  enjoyments  merely,  but 
that,  as  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  des- 
tined to  become  husbands  and  wives,  fathers 
and  mothers,  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
true  manhood  and  womanhood  for  which  they 
were  designed  by  their  heavenly  Father. 
The  children,  too,  were  addressed  in  a  lively 
and  earnest  manner.  The  aid  and  preserving 
power  of  the  Divine  Being  were  at  different 
times  invoked,  the  petition,  being  addressed 
direct  to  him  as  a  loving  father  ;  not  as  a 
Being  so  far  removed  that  he  had  to  be  ap- 
proached through  another. 

The  interest  of  Friends  and  others  seemed 
to  increase  to  the  end,  some  of  each  class 
coming  many  miles  to  attend  the  Meetings — 
that  on  the  last  day  being  one  of  the  largest 
that  we  have  ever  had,  some  think  the  largest. 
Afcer  very  considerable  exertion  to  provide 
seats  many  did  not  get  into  the  house.  So 
far  as  I  have  heard  or  am  able  to  judge,  the 
feeling  is  that  it  was  a  season  of  favor.  The 
social  minglings  were  pleasant.    Some  of  the 


Friends  who  were  drawn  by  the  cords  of  love 
to  visit  us,  remained  to  mingle  wdth  Friends 
in  their  families  socially.  This,  I  think,  is 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  visitors  and 
visited,  and  perhaps  the  feeling  that  would 
lead  to  it  is  too  little  heeded  by  Friends  in 
their  hurry  to  return  to  their  families.  The 
business  of  the  Meeting  was  conducted  in  har- 
mony. G. 
Millville,  6th  mo.  26th,  1872. 

DIED. 

JAMES  — On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Vth  mo., 
1872,  Ann,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Martha  James,  in 
her  49th  year,  (formerly  of  Byberrj,  Pa.  ;)  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Green 
Street,  Phila. 

UNDERHILL.— On  the  29th  of  6th  mo.,  1872,  at 
his  residence,  Greenvale,  L.  I.,  Thomas  Underbill^ 
aged  82  years ;  a  member  of  Westbury  Monthly 
Meeting. 

MARSH.— On  the  13ih  of  6th  mo.,  1872,  Ralph  C. 
Marsh,  M.  D.,  aged  89  years,  for  near  fifty  years  a 
resident  and  practising  physician  near  Concordville, 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  a  member  of  Wilmington  Month- 
ly Meeting. 


DEATH  OF  AN  EMINENT  PHYSICIAN. 

Ralph  C.  Marsh,  M.  D.,  well  known  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  as  a  wor- 
thy citizen,  a  skilful  physician,  and  in  all 
respects  a  most  estimable  man,  has  passed 
away,  after  a  long  life  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness. Dr.  Marsh  was  a  native  of  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  and  was  not  born  of  Quaker  parents, 
though  early  in  life  he  attached  himself  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a 
prominent  and  exemplary  member  to  the 
time  of  his  decease. 

About  seventy  years  ago  he  rode  through 
Chester  on  horseback,  keeping  pace  with  the 
stage-coach  tliat  carried  his  trunk,  all  the 
way  from  Rahway,  N.  J.,  to  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  his  single  horse  carrying  him  that 
distance  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  stage-coacheSj 
with  their  frequent  changes  of  horses,  made 
in  those  days  when  railroads  were  unknown^ 
and  staging  on  a  through  line  between  New 
York  and  Baltimore  was  done  at  about  the 
highest  speed  that  was  considered  possible. 
When  the  coach  stopped  at  the  Columbia  ho- 
tel in  Chester  for  dinner,  the  young  doctor 
was  so  tired  and  sore,  and  his  horse  so  jaded, 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  they  could 
both  hold  out  to  Wilmington,  which  was 
fourteen  miles  further ;  but  that  energy  which 
was  a  marked  trait  in  his  character,  sent  him 
along  to  the  end  of  his  joarney  without  fal- 
tering. His  destination  was  Ksnnett  Square, 
Chester  county,  where  he  remained  but  a  few 
years,  and  removed  to  a  farm  that  he  bought 
iaear  Concordville,  in  this  county.  He  re- 
mained  there  more  than  fifty  years,  constant- 
ly engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
the  management  of  his  farm,  after  which  he 
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sold  his  property,  and  retired  from  active 
life  to  the  city  of  "Wilmington.  There  is  one 
fact  in  the  history  of  this  somewhat  remark- 
able man  that  should  go  on  record  as  an  ex- 
ample that  thousands  might  imitate  with  ad- 
vantage. When  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  he  was  very  slender,  narrow- 
chested,  and  had  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  yet  he  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety  years 
old.  This  was  due  to  his  habits  and  modes 
of  life.  His  practice  was  done  chiefly  on 
horseback,  which  gave  him  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sunshine,  together  with  that  exhi  a^a- 
tion  of  spirits  and  firmness  of  physical  fibre, 
which  can  hardly  be  so  well  obtained  in  any 
other  way,  not  even  by  pedestriani^m,  which 
is  more  exhausting  of  the  physical  powers 
and  less  invigorating  to  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional faculties.  He  grew  taller,  and  larger 
every  way,  but  his  chest  was  always  quite 
narrow,  though  the  lungs  it  contained  became 
healthy.  With  the  inaction  of  retirement 
from  business  came  a  return  of  lung  troubles, 
which  were  kept  in  subjection  twenty  years 
longer  by  a  return  to  more  active  habits. 
He  found  equal  pleasure  and  benefit  in  much 
traveling  and  frequent  visits  to  his  friends 
where  he  was  always  a  most  welcome  guest. 
Being  strictly  temperate  in  all  things,  using 
no  tobacco,  an  early  riser,  and  exceedingly 
careful  of  his  person  in  all  respects,  he  re-- 
tained  his  mental  powers  and  his  vivacity  to 
the  last.  His  own  estimate  of  his  ability 
was  not  high.  He  said  he  had  no  brilliancy, 
and  no  profundity  of  intellectual  power,  and 
he  seemed  all  unconscious  of  that  equal  bal- 
ance of  faculties  that  made  him  wise  and 
prudent  as  an  adviser,  and  skilful  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  His  modesty  was 
genuine,  and  his  self-depreciation  was  made 
only  to  most  intimate  and  trusted  friends,  not 
as  an  indirect  means  to  obtain  a  compliment. 
None  who  knew  him  well  ever  thought  of 
him  but  as  a  man  of  superior  natural  ability, 
for  he  was  capable  of  sustaining  himself  cred- 
ibly in  any  society,  and  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances.  As  a  physician  he  was  noted 
for  his  conscientious  faithfulness  to  his  pa- 
tients, giving  them  all  his  time  and  attention, 
and  never  paining  the  feelings  of  the  most 
humble  by  any  appearance  of  neglect  or 
slight.  In  all  domestic  and  social  relations 
his  life  was  a  model  of  excellence.  He  nev- 
er sought  distinction,  nor  did  he  ever  aspire 
to  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth,  bat  was 
contented  to  be  useful,  and  in  that  found  a 
larger  share  of  happiness  than  falls  to  the 
common  lot  of  mortals. 

His  decease  occurred  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Hannah  Harvey,  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  in  Chester  county.  His  remains  were 
buried  at  Concordville,  where  was  assembled 


a  very  large  concourse  of  his  old  neighbors 
and  friends,  to  take  a  last  look  of  those 
features  that  had  been  familiar  to  them  from 
their  childhood,  and  which  were  associated 
in  their  minds  with  many  of  the  events  of 
their  lives  that  most  strongly  movs  the  feel- 
ings and  engage  the  affections. — Delaware  Co. 
Republican. 

[Correspondence  ol'  Philadelphia  Press.] 
COLORADO — ASCENT  OF  PIKE's  PEAK. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  June  12.  1872. 

Colorado  has  been  carelessly  called  the 
Switzerland  ot  America,  and  the  thoughtless 
phrase  has  been  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
until  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  current- 
ly accepted.  Certainly  those  who  use  it  can 
have  seen  only  Switzerland  or  Colorado  and 
have  no  idea  of  their  comparative  relations. 
You  might  as  well  call  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
Lake  Lucerne  of  America. 

Let  me  quote  a  fev/  figures  to  show  how 
damaging  this  ignorant  comparison  is  to  our 
own  country,  and  to  prove  the  facts  in  the 
issue  of  Colorado  against  S^vitzerland,  a  case 
that  soon  must  be  tried  before  the  tourists  of 
the  world. 

First.  As  to  detached  altitudes,  Colorado 
presents  the  following  : 

Mount  Lincoln,  17,300  feet. 

[This  is  the  measurement  arrived  at  by 
Professor  Dubois,  of  the  Stevens  Metallurgi- 
cal Institute,  and  adopted  by  the  "  Rocky 
Mountain  Gazetteer  for  1871,"  a  careful  and 
laborious  volume,  which  is  a  monument  to 
the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

Pike's  Peak,  14,336  feet. 

Gray's  Peak,  14,245  feet. 

Long's  Peak,  14,056  feet. 

These  are  the  higher  peaks  whose  ascent 
has  as  yet  been  attempted  and  measurement 
made.  The  nameless  peaks  of  12,000  to 
13,000  feet  high  are  almost  without  num- 
ber. 

To  oflTset  this,  Switzerland  can  show : 

]\[ount  Blanc,  15,780  feet. 

MontaRosa,  15,160  feet. 

Matterhorn,  14,836  feet. 

Fluster  Aarhorn,  14,130  feet. 

Jungfrau,  13,720  feet. 

In  single  altitudes  she  unquestionably  leads, 
INIount  Lincoln  excepted. 

Secondly.  In  the  average  height  of  moun- 
tain range  Switzerland  does  not  begin  to 
compare  with  Colorado,  or  for  that  matter, 
with  any  Western  Territory.  The  mean 
height  of  the  Alps  is  from  8,000  to  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  mean  height  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  from  10,000  to  12,000 
fe(t.  This  is  the  mean  height  of  the  immense 
continental  sweep  of  the   Cordillera  de  la 
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Sierra  Madre.  It  is  probable  that  the  aver- 
age height  in  Colorado,  which  is  the  table 
land  of  the  continent,  will  approach  very 
nearly  to  12,000  feet. 

Thirdly.  It  is  in  the  point  of  general  moun- 
tainous area,  however,  that  this  careless  com- 
parison is  most  unjust  to  Colorado,  and  ri- 
diculously inaccurate  The  mountain  ranges 
alone  of  Colorado  cover  an  area  of  from 
60,000  to  70,000  square  miles.  This  excludes 
bodily  the  entire  territory  east  of  this  point. 
All  Switzerland  covers  but  16,000  square 
miles,  or,  to  be  accurate,  15,990.  The  fact 
is,  Switzerland,  compared  to  Colorado,  is  as 
one  of  the  little  wooden  toy  cows  to  a  living 
buffalo.  You  can  take  up  the  whole  little 
State,  and  set  it  down  in  either  the  North, 
Middle,  or  South  Parks,  without  touching 
the  rim  of  the  mountains  which  wall  in  these 
grand  and  singular  enclosures.  These  parks 
are  each  of  them  from  24,000  to  28,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  the  San  Luis  is  nearly  as 
large  as  all  three. 

So  far  as  to  magnitude,  which  is  certainly 
an  element  of  mountain  scenery  :  as  to  pure 
scenic  beauty,  of  course  the  evidence  cannot 
be  reduced  to  figures,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  vast  expanse  of  gigantic 
ranges  endless  canons,  bottomless  gulches, 
with  its  lakes  swung  12,000  feet  in  air,  and 
its  cascades  and  icy  waterfalls  still  higher — 
with  its  eternal  snows  and  pre  Adamite  stone 
forests  of  tropical  efflorescence — offers  all  of 
picturesque  and  wild  effect  that  any  other 
land  or  region  can  claim.  Call  Switzerland 
the  "  miniature  Colorado  of  Europe,"  if  you 
please,  but  let  us  have  done  forever  with 
the  other  phrase,  which  has  no  meaning  in 
itself,  and  is  a  detraction  of  our  own  land. 

All  this,  however  is  preliminary  to  the 
object  of  this  letter,  which  is  to  tell  the  story 
of  an  early  ascent  of  Pike's  Peak  this  sum- 
mer and  to  put  on  record  as  data  for  future 
use  the  scientific  observations  made  en  route. 
To  take  these  was  the  main  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  unseasonable  trip,  added  to  which 
was  of  course  the  incentive  of  seeing  the  pa- 
triarchial  peak  in  its  winter  vestments.  The 
regular  time  for  going  up  the  mountain  is  in 
August,  when  the  snows  are  nearly  off,  or,  at 
least,  lightest,  and  when  the  sun  is  warmest. 
At  that  time  the  ascent  can  be  made  on  mule 
or  horseback,  or,  better  still,  by  donkey,  to 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
top.  A  trail  has  been  laid  out  at  considera- 
ble expense  by  the  Colorado  Springs  Com- 
pany, which  gives  the  visitor  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  best  engineering  talent  and  re- 
duces his  exertions  and  responsibility  merely 
to  finding  the  way  and  going  up  hill.  Now 
the  upper  portion  of  the  trail  is  obscured  by 
the  snows,  and  even  if  it  could  be  traced,  to 


follow  it  is  impracticable  because  of  the  ob- 
structions of  vast  bodies  of  snow  at  certain 
points. 

In  view  of  all  these  difficulties,  it  was  de- 
termined to  make  the  ascent  entirely  on  foot 
and  to  do  it  in  a  day  and  a  half  or  less,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  two  or  three  days.  It  was 
also  deemed  prudent  to  take  but  a  small 
party,  and  those  only  such  persons  as  had  had 
some  experience  in  "roughing"  and  enduring. 
The  party,  as  finally  constituted,  consisted  of 
five  persons — Mr.  James  D.  Schuyler,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  engineers  who  had  laid  out 
the  original  trail  ;  Mr.  W.  Neilson  Clark,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Mr.  R.  F.  Weitbree,  Mr.  Cus- 
ter, of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Nevin,  of  Philadelphia. 
Two  pack  ponies  or  broncos  were  provided  to 
carry  the  food,  camp  equippage,  and  instru- 
ments, as  few  as  might  be  found  practicable. 

*'  The  outfit,"  to  borrow  a  Western  term, 
which  is  exceedingly  comprehensive,  flexible, 
and  useful,  was  as  simple  as  possible  ;  an  axe, 
one  pair  of  blankets  per  man,  one  day's  un- 
cooked rations — three  meals — scientific  in- 
struments, and  a  limited  table  service. 

The  grass  of  the  mountains,  as  is  usual  in 
Colorado,  is  abundant  and  self-curing,  so 
forage  was  not  a  necessity  ;  all  that  is  wanted 
is  to  lariat  the  animals  and  let  them  search 
under  th§  snow  for  their  hay — they  will  find 
it  good  in  kind  and  plentiful  in  quantity. 

From  the  Colorado  Springs  Hotel  to  the 
base  proper  of  Pike's  Peak  is  a  distance  of 
five  miles.  From  the  base  to  the  top  by  the 
winding  trail  is  ten  miles.  Leaving  the  hotel 
by  wagon  at  2.30  P.  M.,  June  10,  the  base 
was  reached  in  an  hour;  and  after  a  half 
hour  given  to  packing  the  animals  securely, 
the  party  started  up  the  peak  afoot  at  4 
o'clock.  Five  persons,  it  may  be  said,  is  a 
convenient  number  for  an  excursion  of  this 
kind,  there  being  a  post  for  every  one,  and 
no  supernumeraries.  Our  party  took  up  the 
trail  in  the  following  line  of  march  : 

The  axe,  twenty  paces  to  the  front. 

First  gentleman,  leading  the  first  bronco. 

First  gentleman,  driving  ditto,  distance  of 
ten  paces. 

Second  gentleman,  leading  the  second 
bronco. 

Second  gentleman,  driving  ditto. 

Some  experience  had  taught  us  that  it 
takes  just  about  two  man  power  to  carry  one 
mule  up  a  mountain. 

At  the  start  from  the  base  the  barometer 
indicated  an  elevation  of  6,310  feet,  and  the 
thermometer  stood  at  64°.  At  the  hotel,  on 
leaving,  the  elevation  was  recorded  at  6,100 
feet. 

Although  the  trail  is  good  the  first  half  of 
the  ascent,  the  first  grades  are  those  which 
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tell  upon  the  fresh  explorers.  The  ascents 
themselves  are  steep,  and  the  party  fresh  and 
coutident  are  apt  to  assault  them  a  little  too 
vigorously.  At  the  summit  of  the  first  di- 
vide, a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  base,  our  party  found  themselves  in  about 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  more  thoroughly 
exhausted,  perhaps,  than  at  any  one  point 
afterwards  during  the  trip.  Here  the  eleva- 
tion stood  7,225  feet,  while  the  thermometer 
had  fallen  to  60°.  The  eflect  of  the  altitude 
and  our  exertion,  however,  was  most  strikingly 
recorded  by  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  At 
this  rest  the  heartbeat  of  the  party  was  as 
follows:  Custer,  198  beats  to  the  minute; 
Kevin,  180;  Schuyler,  180;  Clarke,  174; 
Weitbree,  156. 

This  was  the  most  rapid  pulsation  expe- 
rienced by  the  party  as  a  whole  at  any  time. 
At  a  halt  or  two  onward  one  or  two  pulses  in- 
creased slightly,  but  as  a  whole  the  rate  de- 
creased from  this  point,  and  even  at  the  ex- 
treme summit  of  the  peak,  after  scaling 
an  exhausting  and  exciting  precipice,  the 
pulsation  did  not  reach  this  dangerous  rate. 

At  a  temporary  halt  a  short  distance  for- 
ward we  entered  the  cloud  line,  and  lost  sight 
of  the  scenery  below  in  the  nebulous  haze  and 
mist  of  the  clouds.  At  this  point  the  eleva- 
tion was  8,000  feet.  The  afternoon  being  slight- 
ly rainy,  the  clouds  were  low.  The  next  day 
we  entered  them  several  thousand  feet  higher. 
At  6  P.  M.,  we  passed  the  first  water  on  the 
route  Ruxton  Creek,  which  is  consequently  the 
first  camping-ground.  Our  party  encamped 
but  long  enough  to  taste  the  icy  waters  of  the 
stream,  which  flows  down  from  the  perpetual 
snows,  and  to  take  our  observations — eleva- 
tion 8,530  feet,  thermometer  42° — and  push- 
ed on  to  the  summit  of  the  second  divide, 
our  objective  point  for  the  day.  This  was 
reached  at  7.05  o'clock,  and  the  rain  clouds 
had  brought  darkness.  Here  the  thermome- 
ter stood  40°,  and  the  elevation  was  carried 
up  to  9,420  feet  above  the  sea.  It  had  been 
our  intention  to  push  up  to  timber  line  and 
spend  the  night  there,  but  the  rain  was  an  en- 
emy too  strong  for  our  little  column,  cutting 
off  our  view,  making  the  trail  slippery  and 
irksome,  and  finally  bringing  premature 
darkness,  and  accordingly  after  a  hurried 
vote,  a  party  of  very  thoroughly  tired  and  ex- 
hausted men  went  into  camp  for  the  night,  only 
too  glad  to  let  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself. 

This  second  divide  is  a  natural  half-way 
house,  five  miles  from  the  summit  and  five 
from  the  base  of  the  peak.  A  clear,  strong 
stream  of  ice-cold  water  dashes  dovvn  from 
the  snow  canons  above;  good  long  grass  covers 
its  flats,  and  in  every  way  it  tempts  the  trav- 
eler, who  will  always  reach  it  weary  and  ready 
for  rest. 


A  supper  such  as  can  only  be  eaten  in 
camp,  and  sleep  such  as  only  can  be  slept 
there,  brought  everybody  out  in  the  morning 
ready  for  action.  The  ponies  had  taken  care 
of  themselves  for  the  night,  and  were  to  be 
left  to  do  so  for  the  day.  With  the  night  the 
clouds  had  left,  and  a  bright,  clear,  cold 
morning  greeted  us  at  5  o'clock.  A  heavy 
frost  silvered  every  twig  and  stone  and  grass 
blade  which  the  snow  of  the  day  before  had 
left  uncovered,  and  the  clear  crystal  stream 
at  our  feet  seemed  to  move  through  a  chan- 
nel of  solid  ice.  In  this  stream,  without  the 
intervention  of  basin  or  bucket,  we  took  our 
morning  wash  and  made  ready  for  breakfast. 
The  thermometer  stood  36  degrees  in  the  air, 
and  30  degrees  in  the  water.  Breakfast — 
coflfee,  ham,  fresh  beef,  and  bread — over,  the 
party,  at  6.20  A.  M.,  started  out  in  good  spirits 
for  a  day's  joruney,  which  meant  ten  miles  of 
snow  travel  in  June. 

(Couclusion  next  week.) 


THE  VALUE  OF  SMALL  FACTS. 

Few  of  US  appreciate  the  value  of  little 
things.  "When  Dr.  Holmes  sketches  the  en- 
thusiast Scarabee,  who  tells  us  he  could  spend 
a  whole  life  profitably  in  the  study  of  a  single 
bug,  we  are  apt  to  smile  at  what  seems  to  be 
a  frivolous  waste  of  time.  Yet  it  is  to  these 
patient,  laborious  men  of  science,  who  pile  to- 
gether one  by  one  the  little  stones  of  know- 
ledge, that  we  are  indebted  for  the  glorious 
temple  of  progress  in  which  we  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  rejoice.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  stories  of  Watt  and  the  teakettle,  and 
of  Franklin  and  the  kite  ;  and  can  well  un- 
derstand that  these  eminent  men  would  still 
be  astonished  could  they  at  this  time  see  the 
wonderful  events  which  have  followed  their 
simple  discoveries.  Yet  to-day  there  are  men 
as  watchful  of  little  facts  as  were  these  phil- 
osophers, and  who  may  be  destined  to  occupy 
as  prominent  a  position  in  the  page  of  history 
as  they. 

We  are  very  apt,  especially  about  election 
times,  to  feel  our  dependence  on  the  farnier. 
The  sentiment  that  the  whole  fabric  of  na- 
tional prosperity  rests  on  successful  farming 
is  very  popular  when  the  agricultural  vote  is 
needed.  But  at  all  times  we  have  a  feeling, 
more  or  less  vague,  that  all  our  interests  are 
coupled  with  the  interests  of  the  farm,  and 
yet  we  little  know  on  how  small  a  matter  im- 
mense interests  in  agriculture  often  turn. 
Here  is  England,  an  immensely  powerful  na- 
tion, rolling  in  wealth,  and  with  her  strong 
iron  nerves  bullying  the  world.  We  praise 
her  iutelliKcnce,  her  enterprise,  her  states- 
manship, her  natural  resources.  All  these 
have  their  share,  but  beyond  all  these  is  the 
I  labor  of  the  ancient  monk,  who  hundreds  of 
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years  ago,  in  the  quiet  cloister  garden,  little 
by  little  transformed  a  thin,  ragged  weed  from 
England's  chalky  cliffs  into  the  fleshy-stalked 
turnip  of  modern  times. 

In  its  natural  state  the  turnip  has  but  a 
thin,  long,  hard  root,  with  a  few  rough  green 
leaves,  and  the  plant  speedily  throws  up 
flowers  during  the  first  few  warm  days  of 
spring,  and  before  summer  is  over  dies  out- 
right. The  turnip  raised,  it  was  f^und  an 
excellent  food  for  sheep,  and  the  wool  for 
manufactured  goods,  until  the  whole  country 
became  a  huge  sheep  walk,  and  mills  for  wool 
manufacture  often  sustained  half  the  popula- 
tions of  the  towns.  A  little  pamphlet  now 
before  us,  written  by  our  esteemed  fellow- 
townsman,  David  Landreth,  well  points  out 
the  immense  advantage  which  this  little  root 
has  given  to  England,  and  how  much  more 
it  might  be  to  our  interest  to  foster  and  en- 
courage its  more  extended  cultivation. 

The  history  of  the  cotton  plant  in  America 
furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  sequence 
of  immense  results  from  trifling  agricultural 
operations.  When  slavery  was  first  introduced 
the  cotton  plant  was  unknown  on  this  conti- 
nent. Slave  labor  was  not  very  profitable, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our  Con- 
stitution slave  owners  themselves  looked  for- 
ward to  no  distant  day  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  in  the  meantime  some 
one  had  been  experimenting  with  the  cotton 
plant.  What  little  spot  of  ground,  or  whose 
labors  tended  the  first  little  plant,  no  one 
knows.  Its  first  small  beginning  is  even  more 
obscure  than  that  of  the  English  turnip.  But 
it  was  found  to  thrive  in  our  climate.  Cotton 
culture  became  a  success.  Slave  labor  be- 
came profitable.  Immense  interests  became 
bounded  up  with  it,  and  the  civil  war,  with 
its  untold  evils,  followed. 

Another  page  from  American  history  shows 
how  great  a  part  a  very  small  fact  may  play. 
Time  was  when  the  strawberry  was  not  hawked 
about  in  profusion  as  now.  Only  those  in 
tolerably  good  circumstances  could  aflTord  to 
buy.  The  varieties  then  popular  never  bore 
very  abundantly.  A  German  market-woman 
of  Cincinnati  discovered  that  strawberries  had 
separate  sexes.  Varieties  that  had  been  cul- 
tivated apart  were  now  brought  to  grow  near 
to  each  other,  and  the  immense  crops  of  Cin- 
cinnati caused  universal  attention  to  straw- 
berry culture.  These  sexual  differences  are 
of  little  value  at  this  time.  Hermaphrodites 
are  in  general  use.  But  it  was  this  early  dis- 
covery which  led  to  what  we  experience  now. 

Thus  the  community  is  not  only  indebted 
to  agriculture,  but  agriculture  owes  to  the 
minute  observations  of  a  few  persevering  men 
many  of  its  most  staple  advantages.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  of  us  to  stimulate  and  aid 


this  class  of  discoveries.  They  may  seem  of 
no  immediate  benefit  to  us.  They  may  be  of 
no  immediate  benefit,  but  no  class  of  study 
aflTords  more  pleasure  ;  and  then  there  is  the 
feeling  that  as  we  are  reaping  the  benefit  of 
the  accumulated  trifles  others  have  discover- 
ed, we  are  squaring  the  account  by  observa- 
tions of  our  own. — From  The  Press. 


From  Christian  Union. 

LITTLE  FOXES. 

"  Little  foxes,  spoiling 

The  beloved  vine 
Trusted  to  my  tending 

By  the  One  Divine. 
Little  foxes,  wherefore 

Have  ye  entrance  found 
To  the  vine  so  precious 

Growing  in  my  ground  ? 
Have  ye  leaped  the  fences  ? 

Have  ye  climbed  the  wall  ? 
Were  there  tiny  opening8  ? 

Ye  are  very  small, 
And  ye  can  creep  slyly 

Through  a  tiny  space  ; 
But  I  thought  I  closed  up 

Every  open  place. 
And  I  watched  by  day  time. 
And  I  watched  by  night, 
For  the  vine  you're  spoiling 

Is  aiy  heart's  delight! 
I  have  kept  the  earth  worm 

From  its  precious  root ; 
I  have  trimmed  its  branches, 

But  they  bear  no  fruit. 
For  the  little  foxes 

Have  assailed  the  vine, 
Trusted  to  my  tending 
By  the  One  Divine  ; 
And  though  I've  been  faithful 

Since  its  birth-day  morn, 
They  were  in  the  garden 

When  the  babe  was  born. 
For  they  are  the  failings 

That  I  would  not  see 
When  they  were  my  failings 
When  they  dwelt  in  me  ; 
Little  faults  unheeded 
That  I  now  despise  ; 
For  my  baby  took  them 

With  my  hair  and  eyes  ; 
And  I  chide  her  often, 
For  I  know  I  must, 
But  I  do  it  always 

Bowed  down  to  the  dust, 
With  a  face  all  crimsoned 
With  a  burning  blush, 
And  an  inward  whisper 
That  I  cannot  hush. 

•5fr  4^  *  -Sr  * 

Oh  !  my  Father,  pity, 

Pity  and  forgive  ; 
Slay  the  little  foxes 

I  allowed  to  live, 
Till  th^y  left  the  larger 

For  the  smaller  vine. 
Till  they  touched  the  dear  life 

Dearer  far  than  mine. 
Oh  !  my  Father,  hear  me. 

Make  my  darling  thine, 
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Though  I  am  so  human, 
Make  her  all  divine  ! 

Slay  the  little  foxes!, 

That  bo  h  vines  may  be 

Laden  with  fruit  worthy 
To  be  odVred  Thee  !  " 


THERR    BE  THOSE. 

There  be  those  who  sow  beside 

The  waters  that  in  silence  glide, 

Trusting  no  echo  will  declare 

Whose  footsteps  ever  wandered  there. 

The  noiseless  footsteps  pass  away, 

The  stream  flows  on  as  yesterday  ; 

Nor  can  it  for  a  time  be  seen 

A  benefactor  there  had  been. 

Yet  think  not  that  the  seed  is  dead 

Which  in  ihe  lonely  place  is  spread  ; 

It  lives,  it  lives — the  spring  is  uigh, 

And  scon  its  life  shall  testify. 

That  silent  stream,  that  desert  ground, 

No  more  unlovely  shall  be  found  ; 

But  scattered  flowers  of  simplest  grace 

Shall  spread  their  bfauty  round  the  place. 

And  soon  or  late  a  time  will  come 

When  witnesses,  that  now  are  dumb, 

With  grateful  eloquence  shall  tell 

From  whom  the  seed,  there  scattered,  fell. 

— Bernard  Barton. 


SUNSTROKE. 

We  find  au  instructive  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sunstroke  in  Lippincott's  Magazine 
for  July,  from  the  pen  of  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
Jr.,  M.  D.  The  writer  shows  the  true  nature 
of  this  always  alarming  and  often  fatal  dis- 
ease, and  by  inference  its  proper  treatment, 
his  views  in  both  being  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  physiological  experiments.  The 
practice  is  not  new,  but  one  likes  to  see  it 
placed  on  a  broader  and  more  scientific  foun- 
dation than  before,  and  thus  remove  all  ex- 
cuse for  indulging  in  empirical  and  conjectu- 
ral trials  to  the  interruption  or  postponement 
of  remedial  measures  which  ought  to  be  had 
recourse  to  without  the  loss  of  a  minute. 
Sunstroke  ( coup  de  soleil )  is  shown  to  be 
simply  an  effect  of  overheating.  External 
heat  is  the  cause  of  sunstroke,  and  this  "  heat 
produces  directly  all  the  symptoms."  It  is 
well  remarked,  that  in  such  cases  there  should 
be  no  waiting  for  the  doctor  ;  but  the  true 
nature  of  the  case  should  be  first  clearly  as- 
certained. "  Has  every  man  that  falls  un- 
conscious, of  a  hot  day,  the  sunstroke?"  A 
criterion  of  easy  application  is  to  put  the 
hand  on  the  chest  and  "  if  the  skin  be  cool 
you  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  be  the 
trouble  it  is  not  sunstroke."  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  skin  be  of  a  burning  heat,  the  case 
is  certainly  sunstroke,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost.  Cold  water  drawn  from  the  nearest 
pump  or  hydrant,  or,  if  the  case  occur  in  the 
harvest  field,  from  the  nearest  spring,  should 
be  freely  dashed  over  the  head  and  chest  of 
the  sufferer,  who  is  to  be  raised  for  a  moment 


to  allow  of  the  water  being  poured  on  his 
back  and  render  the  cooling  of  the  body 
more  complete.  This  is  to  be  continued  un- 
til the  heat  of  the  surface  is  brought  down  to 
nearly  its  natural  standard  and  consciousness 
begins  to  return.  In  repeating  our  advice 
in  the  treatment  of  sunstroke,  which  we  gave 
in  a  former  year  in  the  columns  of  the  Ledger, 
we  renew  also  a  recommendation  which  we 
find  in  Dr.  Wood's  paper,  to  prevent  the 
heat  accumulating  in  the  body,  by  interpos- 
ing a  bad  conductor,  in  the  shape  of  light 
flannel,  worn  next  the  skin,  and  this  article 
may  also  be  regarded  as  the  best  for  outer 
garments,  loosely  made,  and  also  of  a  light 
or  white  color.  "  A  roomy,  wide-brimmed 
porous  hat  should  be  used,  and  in  the  crown 
of  it  may  be  placed  a  wet  towel  or  large 
handkerchief."  The  additional  recommen- 
dation, that  "  water  should  be  used  external- 
ly and  internally,"  must  never  be  forgotten. 

Sweating,  as  Dr.  Wood  truly  remarks,  is 
nature's  great  refrigerative  process,  to  be 
brought  on  and  kept  up  not  by  the  pernicious 
practice  of  the  person  exposed  to  the  sun 
drenching  himself  with  liquor,  but  "  by  large 
quantities  of  water,  not  too  cold,  but  without 
stint — quarts,  if  the  thirst  crave  it."  When 
the  sweat  ceases  in  a  July  and  August  day 
and  a  throbbing  head  and  a  dry  and  hot  skin, 
with  unusual  restlessness  and  headache  show 
themselves,  as  the  laborer  or  workman  *'  val- 
ues his  life,  let  him  leave  his  work,  however 
imperative,  and  take  at  once  a  cold  bath." 
The  author  cites  an  experiment  of  his  di- 
rectly bearing  on  the  question  of  the  cause 
of  sunstroke.  "  A  hog's  bladder  was  fitted 
over  the  head  of  an  animal,  with  tubing  so 
arranged  that  hot  water  could  be  made  to 
circulate  through  the  bladder.  It  was  found, 
when  an  animal  was  so  treated,  that  sud- 
den insensibility,  stupor,  ivifh  or  without  con- 
vulsions, and  finally  death  from  [asphyxia 
were  induced.'^  Examination  of  the  brain 
immediately  after  death  with  a  bulb  ther- 
mometer showed  that  a  brain  temperature 
thus  obtained  of  from  112°  to  114°  F.  was 
fatal  to  a  cat,  and  one  of  114°  to  117°  F.  to 
a  rabbit.  The  application  of  these  experi- 
ments is  readily  made  when  we  know  that 
the  temperature  of  a  man  is  98°  to  99° 
Fahrenheit,  and  that  in  sunstroke  it  is  raised 
from  109°  to  112°  F.  Moisture  in  the  air 
favors  the  production  of  sunstroke,  the  pre- 
disposition to  which  is  also  induced  by  the 
person  being  unacclimated  or  unaccustomed 
to  high  temperature,  and  by  intemperance, 
exhaustion  from  fatigue  and  previous  injury 
from  exposure  to  heat.  Numerous  instances, 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wood, 
have  occurred  of  epidemics  of  sunstroke. 
— Public  Ledger, 
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[Repuljlished  by  Request.] 
PREVENTIVE  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

In  reply  to  C.  W.  C,  p.  168,  I  can  give 
some  facts  which  may  be  of  use  to  somebody, 
thereby  saving  life.  The  time  between  the 
biting  of  an  animal  by  a  mad-dog  and  show- 
ing signs  of  dydrophobia  is  not  less  than 
nine  days,  but  may  be  nine  months.  After 
the  animal  has  become  rabid,  a  bite  or 
scratch  with  his  teeth  upon  a  person,  or  slob- 
ber coming  in  contact  with  a  sore  or  a  raw 
place,  would  produce  hydrophobia  just  as 
soon  as  though  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad- 
dog.  Hydrophobia  can  be  prevented,  and  I 
will  give  what  is  well  known  to  be  an  infalli- 
ble remedy,  if  properly  administered,  for 
man  or  beast.  A  dose  for  a  horse  or  cow 
should  be  about  four  times  as  great  as  for 
a  person.  It  is  not  too  late  to  give  medicine 
any  time  before  the  spasms  come  on. 

The  first  dose  for  a  person,  is  one  and  a 
half  ounces  elecampane  root,  bruised,  put  in 
a  pint  of  new  milk,  reduced  to  one  half  by 
boiling,  then  taken  all  at  one  dose  in  the 
morning,  fasting  until  afternoon,  or  at  least  a 
very  light  diet  after  several  hours  have 
elapsed.  The  second  dose  the  same  as  first, 
except  take  two  ounces  of  the  root ;  third 
dose  the  same  as  last,  to  be  taken  every  other 
day.  Three  doses  are  all  that  is  needed,  and 
their  need  be  no  fear.  This  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,  and  know  of  a  number  of 
other  cases  where  it  has  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. This  is  no  guess-work.  Those  per- 
sons I  allude  to  were  bitten  by  their  own 
dogs,  that  had  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  and 
were  penned  up  to  see  if  they  would  go  mad  ; 
they  did  go  mad,  and  did  bite  the  persons. 
This  remedy  has  been  used  in  and  about 
Philadelphia  for  forty  years  and  longer  with 
great  success,  and  is  known  as  the  Goodman 
remedy.  I  aoi  acquainted  with  a  physician 
who  told  me  he  knew  of  its  use  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  but  never  knew  of  a  case 
that  failed  where  it  was  properly  administer- 
ed. Among  other  cases  he  mentioned  was 
one  where  a  number  of  cows  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad-dog.  To  half  of  the  number  they 
administered  this  remedy,  to  the  other  half 
not.  The  latter  all  died  with  hydrophobia, 
while  those  that  took  the  elecampane  and 
milk  showed  no  signs  of  that  disease. — R.  C. 
Shoemaker,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


The  office  of  religion  is,  not  to  drive  us 
back  upon  ourselves  in  anxious  self-criticism, 
but  to  take  us  out  of  ourselves  and  unite  us 
to  the  whole,  in  loving  self-abandonment.  A 
man  must  take  himself  for  better  or  worse, 
and  forget  himself,  if  possible ;  &o  shall  he 
soonest  arrive  at  the  beatific  vision. — Hedge. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
SIXTH  MONTH. 

1871.  1872. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATUUES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  6tb 
uio.,  per  Penna.  Hospital... 

Highest  point  attained  during 
month  

Lovvf  st  do.        do.  do.. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do... 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  week? 

for  1871  and  five  for  1872... 


10  days 
1  " 
5 

14  " 


30 


1871, 


74.51  deg. 

90.50  " 

60.00  " 

3.77  in. 


1211 


12  days. 

2  " 
0  " 
16  " 


30 


1872. 


76.28  deg. 

94.00  " 

58.00  " 

4.22  in. 


1712 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  6tb 

month  for  the  past  eighty-three  years...  71.77  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1870   77.21 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  thai 

entire  period,  1816   64.00 

comparison  of  rain. 

1871.  1872. 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months 

of  each  year   21.32  inch  15.34  inch 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  not  only  was 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  just  closed 
about  one  and  three  quarters  of  a  degree  higher 
than  that  of  last  year,  but  about  four  and  a  half 
above  the  average  for  the  past  eighty- three  years. 
During  that  long  period  the  highest  mean  ever 
reached  was  in  1870 — 77.21.  However,  the  years 
1828  and  1831  were  not  far  behind,  both  years  hav- 
ing marked  77  degrees.  Exclusive  of  these,  the  only 
years  when  74  degrees  and  upward  was  attained  were 
as  follows  : 


1791, 

74 

1818, 

-  74 

1850, 

74.00 

1703, 

76 

1822, 

75 

1856, 

74.44 

1798, 

74 

1825, 

-  75 

1858, 

75.18 

1808, 

74 

1838, 

-  75 

1865, 

76.73 

1817, 

74 

1848, 

-  74. 

1871, 

71.51 

During  the  "  heated  term''^  of  the  Sixth  month, 
1870,  we  prepared  very  elaborate  tables,  in  which 
we  aggregated  the  temperatures  of  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  months  (June  and  July),  commencing  with 
1790,  but  which  is  entirely  too  voluminous  for  pub- 
lication. The  two  months  of  that  jear  were  re- 
spectively 77.21  deg.  and  80.61  deg.,  aggregating 
157.82  deg.,  a  point  not  reached  during  the  before- 
mentioned  period  of  eighty-three  jears — 1793  and 
1828,  however,  having  each  attained  it  within  a 
fraction  of  a  degree.  What  is  in  store  for  us 
during  the  now  current  month  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  dryness  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  and  the  above  exhibit comfirms  it,  about 
six  inches  less  rain  having  fallen  this  year  than  the 
preceding. 
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Our  clippings  furnish  accounts  of  terrible  storms 
in  various  parts  of  our  country,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  occurred  near  Quincy,  Ohio.  The  follow- 
ing curious  occurrence  was  narrated  in  the  papers 
of  the  loth,  viz  :  "  The  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  rose 
two  feet  on  Thursday,  then  fell  and  continued  ris- 
ing and  falling  for  some  time,  fish  coming  to  the  sur- 
face. An  earthquake  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is 
suspected.'" 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  heat.,  our  English  bre- 
thren complain  sadly  of  the  ordeal  they  have  passed 
through.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia^  Seventh  month  2d,  1872. 

friends'  almanac. 
In  order  to  have  the  almanac  for  1873  issued  in 
time.  Friends  are  desired  to  forward  any  changes  in 
meetings  and  other  information  without  delav  to  J. 
M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow  St.,  Philada. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 
■will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Seventh  mo.  19th, 
at  4  o'clock,  at  Race  street  Meeting-house. 

Wm.  Fa'rk,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 


7th  mo.  14th, 
21st, 


Diamond  Ridge,  Md. 
Peach  Pond,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 
Ellicott's  City,  Md. 
Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Bethpage,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 
Jerusalem,  L.  1.,  3.}  P.M. 
Boston,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 


I  T  K  M  S. 

The  Peabody  Educational  Fund. — The  report  of 
Barnas  Sears,  the  general  agent  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Educetional  Fund,  just  submitted, 
states  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  general  aspect  of  education  in  the  South. 
Doubts  are  still  entertained  by  the  people  in  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  free  schools,  but  these  institu- 
tions have  had  a  sufficient  degree  of  success  to  en- 
courage future  efforts  and  place  the  enterprise  be- 
yond the  fear  of  failure.  The  total  amount  expend- 
ed in  aid  of  education  in  the  South  since  Second 
month  15,  1871,  has  been  §141,350,  and  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  people  themselves  in  connection 
with  these  donations  has  seached  the  sum  of  $700,- 
OOO.  Donations  are  made  to  well-regulated  public 
schools  continued  about  ten  months  lu  the  year  on 
the  following  basis  :  Schools  having  a  regular  at- 
tendance of  one  hundred  pupils,  $300  ;  oue  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils,  S450  ;  two  hundred  pupils,  SGOO  ; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  $800  ;  and  three  hun- 
dred pupils,  $1,000.  For  colored  schools  two-thirds 
of  the  above  rates  are  paid.  Th^  average  daily  at- 
tendance must  not  be  less  than  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  pupils  on  the  school  rolls.  Donations  are  not 
made  to  colleges,  academies  or  any  })rivate,  sectari- 
an or  charity  schools. 

Seven  new  expeditions  are  to  start  this  year  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  North  Polar  seas.  Tbe  most 
important  of  these,  according  to  Dr.  Peter- 
mann,  of  Gotha,  is  the  Austrian  to  which 
the  Austrian  government  authorities,  the  war 
and  admirality  departments  and  all  classes  of 
society  in  the  Empire  have  largely  contributed.  The 
sum  of  175,000  florins  was  thus  collected  and  the  ex- 
pedition will  sail  by  the  end  of  next  month.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  is  to  make  further  researches 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  on  the  sea  which  was 


discovered  last  year,  and  also  to  explore  the  Arctic 
Sea  to  the  north  of  Siberia.  The  duration  of  the 
expedition  is  fixed  as  throe  years.  Sweden  is  also 
preparing  a  Polar  expedition,  which  will  pass  the 
winter  in  the  northren  island  of  Spitzl)ergen,  and 
thence,  in  the  spring  of  1873  proceed  northward  in 
carriages  drawn  by  reindeer.  Fifcy  reindeer  have 
been  already  trained  for  this  purpose,  and  the  whole 
fxpedilion  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Swe- 
dish Academy  of  Sciences.  The  town  ofGottenburg 
has  contributed  the  principal  portion  of  the  funds  tor 
this  exhibition,  as  it  did  for  those  of  1868  and  1870  ; 
but  the  State,  the  Swedish  Academy  and  various  pri- 
vate persons  also  support  it.  The  two  Norwegian 
expeditions,  like  the  Austrian,  will  proceeii  in  steam- 
ers. Besides  these  there  are  the  two  French  expe- 
ditions, one  under  M.  Gustav  d'  Ambert,  the  other 
under  .M.  Octave  Pavy,  which  left  San  Francisco  last 
year,  and  has  just  been  heard  of,  and  the  American 
expedition  under  Hall,  now  in  the  high  latitudes. — 
Exchange. 

It  is  proposed  to  tunnel  under  the  Strait  of  Can- 
seau,  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  in  or- 
der to  connect  the  railway  at  Cape  Breton  with  the 
mainland.  The  distance  is  about  twenty-four  miles. 
It  is  estimated  to  cost  the  moderate  sum  of  2,000.- 
000. 

The  number  of  manufactories  at  present  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  beet  root  sugar  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  Central  Europe.  It  appears  there  are  no 
less  than  1,663,  which  are  divided  as  follows:  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  have  each  one  manufactory  ;  Swe- 
den 4  ;  and  Holland,  20.  Next  comes  Belgium, 
with  135:  Ihen  Austria,  with  228 — 136  of  which 
are  in  Bohemia,  and  25  in  Hungary  ;  and  Germany, 
with  31C.  Prussia  possesses  230  of  this  number, 
the  greater  portion  of  which — namely,  143 — are  in 
the  province  of  Saxony.  The  South  German  States 
have  fewer  in  proportion,  Wurtemberg  having  »), 
Bavaria  5,  and  Baden  only  1,  which  is,  however, 
perhaps  the  largest  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  con- 
suming annually  a  million  cwts.  of  beet  root.  Rus- 
sia and  France  have  about  an  equal  number  of  these 
manufactories — namely,  481  and  483.  The  most  of 
tbe  sugar  in  France  is  made  in  the  Department  du 
Nord,  which  has  167  manufactories,  or  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole.  At  present  this  article  is  not 
produced  in  any  of  the  following  European  coun- 
tries :  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Greece,  Turkey, 
or  Roumania.  In  America  it  is  still  in  the  very 
first  stages  of  development.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
attempted  for  several  years  in  the  Sime  of  Illinois, 
but  a  manufactory  has  lately  been  set  going  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. —  The  BriUsh  Trade  Journal. 

The  Coast  Survey.— Congress  has  appropriated 
$30,000  to  defray  the  expense  of  extendi  ig  the  tri- 
angiilations  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific 
coasts,  60  as  to  f  )rin  a  connection  of  the  lines  of 
survey.  The  coast  survey  parties  arc  directed  to 
establish  points  and  run  lines  in  those  States  which 
shall  make  provision  for  their  own  topographical 
surveys,  and  the  system  will  afterwards  be  extended 
to  other  States. 

Pneumatic  Despatch  Tube. — .  An  item  of  $  1 5.- 
000  has  been  inserted  in  the  House  Appropriation 
bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  u  jxieuraatic 
despatch  tube  for  conveying  messng*?,  copy  and 
printed  matter  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  According  to  tbe  proposed  plan, 
the  messages  will  be  placed  in  hollow  spheres,  whicu 
by  compressed  air,  are  to  be  driven  through  the 
tube  with  little  faction  and  with  great  veloci'v. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF   MARGARET  BROWN. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 
(Continued  from  page  3()9.) 

Having  visited  all  the  Meetings  on  the 
route,  and  for  three  successive  days  attending 
two  a  day,  from  six  to  sixteen  miles  apart, 
which  was  close  and  trying  work  as  the 
weather  was  excessively  warm,  they  reached 
the  peaceful  residence  of  Nathan  Hunt, 
which  they  found  a  sweet  retreat  for  body 
and  mind.  Harriet  J.  Moore  writes  in  her 
diary,  7th  mo.  3d,  "  The  dwelling  of  this  ven- 
erable patriarch  is  simple  and  plain,  but  fur- 
nishes every  comfort  which  the  way-worn 
traveller  could  desire.  The  dear  old  man 
seems  gratified  at  having  our  company,  and 
remarked  that  when  we  came  into  view  his 
heart  leaped  for  joy.  In  his  domestic  circle 
he  shines  conspicuously,  uniting  to  the  meek, 
humble  Christian,  the  manners  of  the  pol- 
ished gentleman.  He  has  shown  us  every 
kindness  and  attention  which  his  benevolent 
heart  could  suggest. 

"  A  few  days  since  we  visited  a  Minister  of 
our  Society,  and  had  to  feel  much  for  his 
straitened  condition  pecuniarily.  He  is  very 
poor  indeed,  destitute  of  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  but  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
'  rich  in  faith  and  good  fruits,'  and  appears 
as  happy  as  a  king.  He  was  with  us  very 
acceptably  at  several  Meetings,  and  on  part- 
ing he  enjoined  upon  us  '  not  to  return  while 


there  was  any  money  in  the  treasury,  or  any 
thing  that  belonged  to  the  Carolinians.' 

"  On  7th  mo.  4th,  we  attended  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting.  Here  we  had  again  to 
rejoice  in  the  condescending  goodness  of  the 
Divine  Master,  in  that  He  graciously  mani- 
fested Himself  to  be  near,  overshadowing  the 
assembly  with  the  wing  of  ancient  goodness. 
To  many  it  was  a  solemnizing  season." 

They  journeyed  forward,  continuing  to  ap- 
point Meetings  from  day  to  day,  till  they  had 
attended  15,  including  Springfield  Quarter. 
All  were  seasons  of  interest  and  favor.  Their 
friend  Stephen  Grellet  was  again  united  with 
them  in  travel,  'and  the  addition  of  his  com- 
pany was  to  mutual  satisfaction.  Frequently 
in  the  morning  before  leaving  their  lodging- 
place,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  read, 
and  the  family  gathered  into  stillness,  when 
the  word  of  exhortation  and  encouragement 
was  extended  '  to  comfort  the  feeble  minded 
and  support  the  weak.'  " 

Of  the  meeting  at  Union,  H.  J.  Moore 
writes  in  her  diary  :  "The  house  was  crowded, 
and  we  had  abundant  cause  to  commemor- 
ate the  goodness  of  our  Holy  Helper  for  His 
condescending  love.  May  the  praise  and 
honor  be  ascribed  to  His  ever  blessed  name." 

On  the  21st  they  entered  upon  the  import- 
ant duty  of  visiting  the  families  of  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia.  The  next  day  they  attended 
the  Meeting  of  Friends  at  South  River  at  the 
usual  hour,  of  which  H.  writes,  "  Many  im- 
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portant  subjects,  including  war  and  slavery, 
were  forcibly  elucidated.  I  think  I  never 
belbre  heard  the  slaveholding  system  so  com- 
pletely battered  to  pieces,  feo  powerful  were 
the  arguments  that  slaveholders  present  could 
not  resist  them.  It  was  an  interesting  oppor- 
tunity, and  evidently  owned  by  the  Head  of 
all  rightly  gathered  assemblies." 

On  the  23d  she  adds  :  *'  Yesterday  after- 
noon and  to-day  we  have  been  closely  en- 
gaged in  visiting  families  in  the  courttry.  On 
returning  to  our  lodgings,  though  very  wet 
from  a  heavy  rain  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  we  met  a  welcome  reception  at 
the  hospitable  dwelling  of  our  kind  friend, 
Wm.  Davis. 

"  On  First-day  the  25th,  after  breakfast  the 
family  collected  and  a  portion  of  Scripture 
was  read  to  general  edification.  ^let  Friends 
at  South  River  fleeting  in  the  morning,  where 
much  counsel  was  handed  forth  to  a  large 
audience.  By  appointment,  at  Lynchburg  in 
the  afternoon,  we  had  a  crowded  house.  It 
was  a  season  of  favor  to  be  remembered. 

"  On  the  26th  we  completed  the  important 
service  of  visiting  families,  the  last  one  of 
which  lived  25  miles  from  here  [Lynchburg]. 
Margaret  is  a  true  heroine,  not  intimidated  at 
trifles,  and  we  have  scoured  the  country  out 
fairly  where  we  have  been,  not  leaving  a 
family  or  a  Meeting  unvisited,  however  re- 
mote or  out  of  the  way  it  might  be  situated. 
The  result  must  be  left  in  His  hands  who 
alone  can  prosper  our  feeble  efforts  to  advance 
His  glorious  cause."  In  the  latter  part  ot 
the  next  day  Harriet  adds  :  "  I  felt  drooping 
this  morning  at  the  prospect  of  retracing  our 
steps  to  visit  a  Friend  some  distance  off,  not 
being  easy  to  leave  these  borders  without 
seeing  his  family.  I  can  now  acknowledge 
it  was  good  for  me  to  be  thus  disciplined." 

Having  attended  the  Meetings  of  Genito, 
Cedar  Creek,  Caroline,  &c.,  in  many  of  which 
they  had  cause  to  believe  the  gospel  message 
which  was  proclaimed  found  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  on  the  7th  of  the  8th 
mo.  they  reached  Fredericksburg. 

Harriet  J.  Moore  records  in  her  diary : 
"  We  remained  quietly  at  the  inn  while  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  us  to  see  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  people  assembled  in  crowds  ;  the 
novelty  of  seeing  and  hearing  a  Friend,  and 
a  female,  too,  no  doubt,  was  the  exciting 
cause.  I  trust  all  will  not  forget  the  truths 
communicated  on  this  occasion."  The  only 
letter  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  written 
during  this  journey,  is  the  following  to  Ann 
Moore's  mother.  It  is  dated  Fredericksburg, 
8th  mo.  8th,  1824: 

In  looking  towards  home  my  feelings 
seem  irresistably  drawn   towards  my  kind 


and  valued  Friend,  Mary  Moore,  whom  I 
often  see  with  my  mind's  eye,  in  the  secret 
path  of  hidden  exerci;<e  and  trial  ;  and  if  I 
dare  I  could  almost  envy  thee  the  privilege 
of  being  retired  from  the  many  noises  and 
tumults  which  are  afloat  in  these  times  of 
peril.  To  be  sheltered  from  the  storms  and 
tempests  which  are  fiercely  blowing  within 
our  borders  is  so  desirable  that  who  would  not 
choose  (if  permitted  to  make  choice,)  a  state 
of  entire  seclusion,  \\  here  nothing  could  assail 
them  but  the  little  trials  necessarily  incident  to 
this  state  of  being.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  thy  path  is  one  exempt  from  a  due  share 
of  sufl^ering  ;  and  yet,  methinks  to  compare  it 
with  some  others,  thou  has  much  to  rejoice 
in — much  to  take  comfort  in.  A  family  such 
as  thine  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day. 
Children,  tenderly  solicitous  for  thy  comfort  I 
Friends  and  connections,  not  a  few,  whose 
society  is  cheering  and  gladdening  to  the 
heart.  I  have  of  late  seen  so  much  of  the 
opposite,  that  I  seem  anxious  we  may  all 
number  our  blessings."  This  is  a  difficult 
task,  I  own,  for  they  are  countless.  Still,  I 
think  we  may  feel  so  sensibly  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  their  importance  as  to  keep  from 
murmuring  at  any  of  the  dispensations  of 
unerring  wisdom,  who  best  knows  what  is  best 
for  us  all. 

"  It  would  seem  almost  needless  to  use  the 
■pen  again,  as  I  am  so  upon  the  borders  of  my 
0iV7i  sod ;  nor  would  I,  but  this  is  a  leisure 
morning,  and  my  heart  greeted  you  all  with 
so  much  warmth  of  affection  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  of  giving  one  more  written 
testimony  of  my  love  unfeigned,  and  as  1 
had  not  addressed  any  letter  to  thee  particu- 
larly, I  determined  that  this,  poor  as  it  may 
be,  should  be  thine. 

"  We  reached  this  plac3  last  evening. 
Came  from  Caroline,  where  there  is  a  small 
Meeting  of  Friends,  which  we  attended.  We 
are  now  waiting  to  meet  an  appointment  this 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  and  although  I  have 
been  brought  through  many  Meetings  as  heavy 
and  as  important  as  this  can  possibly  be,  yet 
I  tremble  with  dismay  at  the  prospect,  and 
such  is  the  efifect  it  has  upon  my  system  that 
I  can  scarcely  hold  the  pen  ! 

"  In  looking  back  I  feel  myself  incapable 
of  rendering  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  where  they  are  due.  I  can  only  be 
silent  and  adore.  Ours  has  been  a  path  un- 
trodden by  any  who  have  gone  before,  among 
a  people  who  knew  us  not,  only  perhaps,  by 
name,  and  some  had  not  always  that  knowl- 
edge,  and  yet  the  way  was  prepared  to  our 
humbling  admiration. 

"  We  spent  several  days  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Genito  [Goochland  County,  Va.]„ 
visited  several  families,  attended  their  First- 
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day  Meeting,  which  was  large  for  that  place, 
the  house  being  nearly  full,  and  had  an  ap- 
pointed Meeting  in  the  neighborhood  at  a 
house  in  a  more  central  situation  than 
Friends'  house  was,  and  much  larger,  which 
proved  to  be  necessary,  for  a  very  large  com- 
pany came,  and  an  interesting  opportunity 
followed. 

"  There  are  a  few  points  between  this  place 
and  home  at  which  I  think  we  shall  tarry  long 
enough  to  see  the  people  together  ;  and  yet  I 
see  nothing  to  prevent  our  being  in  the  city 
[of  Washington]  by  Fourth  or  Fifth-day 
next,  when  my  companions  will  leave  me. 
Their  anxiety  to  get  to  Baltimore  and  their 
respective  homes  is  naturally  so  great  that  I 
am  not  willing  to  take  them  out  of  the  way 
one  mile,  and  by  going  immediately  on  they 
will  save  a  day. 

"  I  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  my 
getting  up  from  the  city,  though  perhaps  not 
as  soon  as  would  be  desirable.  The  old  say- 
ing is,  '*  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,"  and 
I  think  I  have  learned  some  lessons  of  Pa- 
tience, therefore  I  think  I  shall  be  disposed 
to  wait  till  the  way  opens.  Love  to  all  as 
usual.    Affectionately  thy  friend, 

Margaret  Judge. 
"  P.  S. — A  Meeting  is  appointed  for  early 
candle  light  this  evening  at  Falmouth.  No 
rest  for  iis  I" 

Harriet  J.  Moore  says  in  her  diary  : 
"  We  crossed  the  Rappahannock  to  Fal- 
mouth, one  mile  distant,  where  we  had  an  ap- 
pointment at  7  in  the  evening,  which  proved 
a  solemn  and  instructive  season.  The  power 
of  Truth  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and 
some  of  us  were  ready  to  say,  '  the  last  was 
the  best.' 

"  This  was  the  close  of  my  dear  Marga- 
ret's labors  in  this  missson,  and  we  could 
thankfully  acknowledge  that  He  who  has 
sent  us  forth  has  graciously  continued  with 
us  to  the  end.  May  our  grateful  thanks  as- 
cend to  Him  who  hath  been  pleased  'through 
heights  and  through  depths'  to  bea  strong  hab- 
itation whereunto  we  could  continually  resort." 

They  arrived  at  Edward  Stabler's  in  Alex- 
andria, on  the  10th,  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
after  spending  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly 
with  them,  they  went  on  to  Washington,  and 
attended  the  Preparative  Meeting  there  the 
next  day. 

On  the  12th,  H.J.  Moore  says  :  "  I  parted 
from  my  beloved  sister  this  morning,  and 
felt  it  a  close  trial,  having  been  most  affec- 
tionately associated  with  her  in  travel  and 
unity  in  spirit,  for  about  four  months.  Thom- 
as Matthews,  our  kind  and  attentive  com- 
panion through  the  whole  journey,  continued 
with  me  to  Baltimore,  where  he  left  me  to 
rejoin  his  lamily." 


The  next  day,  "  after  a  pleasant  steamboat 
passage,"  Harriet  J.  Moore  reached  her  home 
and  was  restored  safely  to  her  "  dear  husband 
and  family,"  with  feelings  of  joy  and  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  His  pro- 
tecting care  of  them  in  their  long  and  ardu- 
ous journey. 

Margaret  Judge  bears  the  following  inter- 
esting testimony  to  the  comfort  and  support 
of  the  companionship,  and  to  the  sweet  unity 
and  sympathy  that  continually  existed  be- 
tween them  : 

In  reference  to  our  sojourn  in  the  South, 
it  may  truly  be  said  it  was  a  season  of  deep 
instruction  to  us.  We  felt  ourselves  to  be  but 
children  in  the  work.  They  are  not  mere 
words,  of  course,  when  I  say  my  precious 
Harriet  was  everything  to  me  as  a  tender, 
sympathizing  companion.  She  seemed  at  all 
times  prepared  to  enter  into  my  views  and 
feelings,  and  what  was  of  great  value,  her 
quick  perception  of  any  movement  that 
would  not  bear  the  stamp  of  the  royal  signet 
was  such  a  strength  and  comfort. 

"  I  am  often  led  to  admire,  when  memory 
recurs  to  that  interesting  period,  how  gracious- 
ly we  were  dealt  with  !  She  was  always  bal- 
last to  me,  and  I  ever  considered  it  a  mark  of 
Divine  favor  that  we  were  thus  brought  to- 
gether, for  which  blessing  I  feel  at  this  mo- 
ment renewed  gratitude.  Few,  I  apprehend, 
were  ever  so  entirely  united — so  sweetly  band- 
ed ! 

"  It  was  while  we  were  thus  together  she 
first  .gave  evidence  of  her  allegiance  to  her 
Divine  Master,  by  the  expression,  very  sweet- 
ly, of  a  few  broken  sentences.  It  was  truly 
affecting,  to  my  mind,  though  I  was  fully 
prepared  for  such  an  event.  Striking  evi- 
dence was  furnished  at  the  time,  of  its  being 
from  the  Royal  Mint,  by  the  solemnizing  in- 
fluence it  had  on  the  Meeting.  It  was  a  pure 
offering  without  spot  or  blemish." 

The  sweet  and  cordial  attachment  between 
these  precious  and  devoted  servants  of  the 
Most  High  having  been  begun,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Divine  instrumentality,  was  a  great 
source  of  mutual  comfort  during  the  remain- 
der of  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  Margaret  fre- 
quently in  her  letters  afterwards  referring  to 
"  my  dear  Harriet "  in  terms  of  ardent  re- 
spect and  affection.  This  union,  therefore,  of 
the  testimony  of  each  to  the  worth  of  the 
other,  which  all  those  who  knew  them  will 
recognize  as  true,  seems  peculiarly  appro- 
priate in  this  memoir. 

Moreover,  since  any  memoranda  Margaret 
may  have  kept  when  on  her  different  religi- 
ous visits  appear  to  have  been  destroyed,  or 
lost,  the  diary  of  our  dear  Friend  Harriet  J. 
Moore,  giving  the  incidents  of  this  visit,  is  the 
more  interesting  and  valuable,  showing  as  it 
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loes,  the  industry,  fatigue,  devotedness,  and 
aithfiil  vigilance  that  seemed  to  attend 
ill  their  movements.  We  have  in  it  an  evi- 
lence  of  the  hardships  and  exposure  that  the 
Lord's  servants  in  former  times  underwent 
patiently  and  cheerfully  for  the  welfare  of 
heir  fellow  creatures.  We  also  see  how  mani- 
estly  the  Divine  arm  was  continually  around 
hem  for  their  protection  and  comfort,  and 
lIso  the  reward  of  sweet  peace  with  which 
heir  labors  were  crowned  !  What  encour- 
•gement  is  here  presented  for  faithful  obedi- 
nce  to  every  manifested  duty  ! 

Although  Margaret  Judge  wrote  a  great 
lumber  of  letters  to  her  Friends  while  on  her 
arly  religious  visits,  the  preceding  are  all 
hat  have  been  preserved  so  far  as  I  have 
leen  able  to  find.  These,  however,  are  a  fair 
pecimen  of  the  high  quality  of  her  epistolary 
(owers,  and  fairly  exhibit  her  peculiar  traits 
f  character. 

To  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  9th  mo.  8th, 
824,  ^Margaret  Judge  returned  the  minute 
ranted  her  in  the  2d  month,  with  indorsements 
rom  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting,Spring  Monthly 
leeting,  and  Deep  River  Quarterly  Meeting, 
he  expressed  having  the  reward  of  peace  as 
ir  as  her  visit  extended,  and  she  believed 
he  will  was  taken  lor  the  deed  in  that  part 
f  the  service  from  which  she  felt  released  at 
bis  time. 

After  her  return  from  this  Southern  jour- 
ey,  in  the  8th  mo.,  1824,  Margaret  Judge 
pent  some  time  in  Sandy  Sfiring  neighbor- 
ood  and  in  Baltimore,  and  in  theFall  of  that 
ear  she  made  a  social  visit  to  her  sister  Ra- 
hel  Waugh,  in  Alexandria,  D.  C,  and  some  of 
er  other  friends  there.  Margaret  E.Farquhar 
nd  I  were  married  in  the  10th  mo.  of  that 
ear,  and  had  opened  our  school  in  Alexan- 
ria.  We  were  delighted  with  the  opportu- 
ity  of  renewing  the  acquaintance  and  social 
Uercourse  which  was  begun  when  we  were 
ngaged  all  together  in  our  responsible  and 
rduous  duties  at  Fair  Hill  boarding  school. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  very  pleasant  and 
iteliigect  Friends'  Society  at  Alexandria, 
ifihlv  conofenial  to  Marcraret  Judcre.  Havini< 
er  home  with  her  sister  she  enjoyed  it  very 
luch,  and  she  added  greatly  to  the  sprightli- 
ess,  interest,  and  instruction  of  the  social 
Dmmingling  of  the  Friends  of  this  town. 

She  was  at  length  induced  to  open  a  school 
lere,  near  Friends'  Meeting  house.  She 
ved  in  the  family  of  William  and  Deborah 
[.  Stabler,  who  resided  near  the  school,  and 
ext  door  to  W's  father,  that  distinguished 
[inister,  Edward  Stabler,  who  had  a  large 
[id  interesting  family.  This  was  a  very 
leasant  situation  for  i\[argaret,  and  her  ad- 
itiou  to  the  company  of  Friends,  and  her 
vely,  solemn  and  generally  brief  gospel  com- 


munications in  the  Meeting  were  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

She  opened  her  school  in  Alexandria  in  the 
Spring  of  1825,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
I  following  letter  to  her  young  and  valued  cor- 
respondent, Ann  Moore,  the  commencement 
was  raiher  discouraging: 

Alexanduia,  Gib  mo.  13ih,  IS'if). 
It  is  true,  my  dear  Ann,  I  am  as  comfor- 
table as  I  can  expect  to  be  in  a  world  where 
change  arid  alteration  are  the  prominent 
features  with  which  it  is  characterized.  My 
present  situation  offers  much  to  iempt  me  to 
be  happy,  and  my  own  natural  disposition 
forbids  a  contrary  state  of  feeling.  Still,  T 
hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  murmuring, 
if  I  should  say,  a  residence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  I  have  left  [Sandy  Spring]  would 
be  greatly  ray  choice.  There  is  something  in 
me  that  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a  permanent 
separation,  which  must  be  the  case  if  I  move 
my  certificate,  a  circumstance  which  is  in  an- 
ticipation and  is  replete  with  pungent  sensa- 
tions. However,  I  try  to  reconcile  myself  to 
every  event  over  which  I  have  no  control, 
by  the  consoling  reflection  that  this  state  of 
being  is  one  of  probation,  and  that  each  oc- 
currence, repugnant  as  it  may  be  to  my 
nature,  may  have  the  happy  tendency  of  turn- 
ing my  attention  to  a  fountain  within,  of 
certain  efficacy,  not  only  to  cleanse  and 
purify,  but  to  afford  a  consolation  and  joy  of 
which  the  world  is  wholly  incapable. 

"  Now  for  my  school ;  what  shall  I  say  ? 
In  the  first  place  its  size.  Well,  then,  seven 
(the  mark  of  the  Beast,)  in  number  compose 
my  house.  Several  more  are  expected  to-day, 
so  that  the  present  expectation  is,  I  shall 
have  a  full  complement  of  <lay  scholars.  A 
few  boarders  are  talked  of,  but  there  must  be 
time  given  for  the  character  of  the  school  to 
become  developed.  Few  or  many  scholars,  I 
intend  to  keep  quief,  and  hope  all  things. 

"  I  have  not  done  much  in  the  line  of  vis- 
iting, a  business  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into. 
After  the  light  of  the  day  has  become  ex- 
tinguished, like  Olds  we  ealiy  forth  to  breathe 
the  fresh  night  air.  I  say  we,  for  our  next 
door  neighbors  [Edward  Stabler's]  are  like 
one  family.  Indeed,  we  live  very  pleasantly, 
exchanging  visits  at  all  times,  just  as  it  suits. 

"  Last  evening  I  took  tea  with  Phineas  and 
Sally  Janney,  in  company  with  Eliza  and 
Mary  Hewes,  and  John  Miller,  after  which 
we  all  took  a  walk  out  to  the  *  Mineral 
Spring.'  The  walk  was  pleasant  but  the 
water  was  disagreeable  in  the  extreme,  and, 
as  is  common  for  me,  I  was  made  very  sick, 
and  shall  Xhevftiore  not  trouble  the  waters  2ig2im. 

**  I  am  anxious  to  hear  particularly  from 
you  at  Longwood.  I  think  of  you  oftener 
than  the  returning  day." 
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At  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Sandy 
Spring,  8th  mo.  3cl,  1825,  Margaret  Judge 
requested  her  certificate  of  removal  to  Alex- 
andria Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  received 
at  that  Meeting  in  the  lOth  month. 

The  school  of  Margaret  Judge  became 
popular,  and  increased  so  much  that  in  the 
year  1826  she  proposed  to  Mary  S.  Hallowell, 
(now  Mary  S.  Lippiucott,)  who  had  been 
Margaret's  scholar  at  Fair  Hill,  and  was 
then  a  teacher  at  West  Town  boarding  school, 
to  join  her  in  the  performance  of  the  increased 
duties  and  labor  consequent  thereon.  Mary 
acceded  to  the  propt  s  tion. 

Under  these  two  efficient  teachers  the 
school  continued  to  give  great  satisfaction. 
When  John  Mott  was  about  establishing  his 
boarding  school  for  girls  at  Renssekerville, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  invited  Mary, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  West 
Town,  while  he  was  on  a  religious  visit  to 
that  section  of  country,  to  become  the  head 
of  the  school,  which,  with  the  consent  of 
Margaret  Judge,  she  decided  to  do.  Mar- 
garet, then,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  applied  to 
Phebe  Farquhar,  whom  she  had  known  as  a 
teacher  at  the  Fair  Hill  boarding  school  for 
several  years,  to  take  Mary's  place,  which  she 
did  to  mutual  satisfaction,  and  the  school 
continued  popular  and  flourishing  to  the 
ensuing  8th  month  vacation,  which  was  the 
last  of  dear  Margaret's  long  and  arduous 
labors  in  that  line,  her  popularity  as  a  teacher 
continuing  till  she  was  released  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  following  minute  is  taken  from  the 
records  of  Alexandria  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
4th  mo.  20th,  1826  : 

"  Our  Friend  Margaret  Judge,  an  approved 
Minister,  opened  in  both  Meetings  a  prospect 
she  had  to  attend  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meet 
ing  of  New  York,  and  some  Meetings  within 
its  verge  ;  also  to  appoint  some  Meetings 
going  and  returning,  as  Truth  may  open  the 
way  ;"  with  which  concurrence  was  expressed, 
and  she  encouraged  to  proceed,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  minute  accordingly. 

"Sarah  S.  Januey  [wife  of  Phiueas]  obtained 
a  minute  at  the  same  Meeting,  as  companion 
of  Margaret  Judge.  These  minutes  were 
returned  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  9th 
mo,,  1826,  with  endorsements  from  Jericho 
and  Westbury  Monthly  Meetings,  expresiive 
of  satisfaction  with  their  company  and  ser- 
vices." 

She  was  married  to  Nicholas  Brown,  of 
Canada,  on  the  21st  of  9th  mo.,  1827.  A 
certificate  of  removal  was  granted  her  at 
Alexadria  Monthly  Meeting,  held  12th  mo., 
1827,  to  Yonge  street  Monthly  Meeting, 
Upper  Canada. 

Margaret  Judge  was  44 j  years  old  when 


she  was  married,  and  was  44i  years  in  Cslhsl- 
dsi—just  half  her  life  /  Of  the  latter  half  of 
her  life,  we  in  this  neighborhood  know  but 
little  comparatively.  We  have,  however, 
many  evidences  that  He  who  was  to  her  "  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand  "  in  her  early 
years,  and  vvhom  it  was  the  great  object  of 
her  concern  continually  to  please,  remained 
to  be  the  joy  of  her  heart. 

She  and  her  husband  attended  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  with  minutes  in  the  years 
1842,  1848,  1854,  1858,  and  the  last  visit 
was  general  to  the  Meetings  in  these  parts. 
Nathan  and  Elizabeth  Dennis,  from  Canada, 
were  their  companions  in  the  early  portion  of 
their  visit  in  1858,  which  was  the  last  they 
made  as  far  south  as  Baltimore.  In  one  of 
these  religious  visits  they  visited  the  families 
of  Friends  in  Baltimore  to  much  satisfaction, 
and  made  their  home,  while  thus  engaged 
with  those  hospitable  Friends  Joseph  and 
Rebecca  Turner. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GENTLENESS. 

Gentleness  is  love  in  society ;  it  is  love 
holding  intercourse  with  those  around  it. 
It  is  that  cordiality  of  aspect,  and  that 
soul  of  speech,  which  assure  us  that  kind 
and  earnest  hearts  may  still  be  met  with 
here  below.  It  is  that  influence  which,  like 
the  scented  flame  of  an  alabaster  lamp,  fills 
many  a  home  with  light,  and  warmth,  and 
fragrance  altogether.  It  is  the  carpet,  soft 
and  deep,  which,  whilst  it  diffuses  a  look  of 
ample  comfort,  deadens  many  a  creaking 
sound.  It  is  the  curtain,  which  from  many 
a  beloved  form  wards  off  at  once  the  sum- 
mer's glow  and  the  winter's  wind.  It  is  the 
pillow,  on  which  sickness  lays  its  head,  and 
forgets  half  its  misery,  and  to  which  death 
comes  in  a  calmer  dream.  It  is  considerate- 
ness.  It  is  tenderness  of  feeling.  It  is 
warmth  of  affection.  It  is  promptitude  of 
sympathy.  It  is  love  in  all  its  depths,  and 
all  its  delicacy.  It  is  everything  included 
in  that  matchless  grace,  the  gentleness  of 
Christ.~//aw27^o?i. 


RELIGIOUS  INQUIRY. 

The  true  method  of  religious  inquiry  is  the 
converse  of  that  which  men  of  science  in  our 
day  commonly  follow.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  the  outward  world  of  matter,  and  seek- 
ing God  primarily  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, in  the  laws  of  electricity  and  gravita- 
tion, and  in  the  mysteries  of  the  first  exist- 
ence of  species,  of  organic  life,  of  the  stellar 
nebulae,  I  hold  that  we  need  to  find  him  first 
in  the  human  soul,  and  then,  and  hardly  till 
then,  to  see  the  traces  of  his  wisdom  and 
power  throughout  the  universe.    I  conceive 
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that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  man  would  ever  have  found  God 
in  nature  if  he  had  not  first  found  him  in  his 
own  heart;  and  I  think  that  all  the  argu- 
ments that  are  supposed  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  have  not  derived  their  force 
from  coming  to  us  as  fresh  logical  syllogisms, 
but  because  they  corroborate  what  we  already 
inwardly,  dimly  feel  to  be  true.  As  it  ha's 
been  well  said  of  the  great  collateral  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  v;e  do  not  believe  it  because 
we  have  proved  it,  but  we  forever  seek  to 
prove  it  because  we  believe  it.  We  endeavor 
to  see  with  the  eye  of  the  intellect  that  which 
we  have  heard  with  the  inward  ear  of  heart 
and  conscience. — Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


I  WAS  ONCE  YOUNG. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  giving  instruction  to  young  people 
frequently  to  call  to  mind  what  they  were 
themselves  when  young.  This  practice  is  one 
of  the  most  likely  to  impart  patience  and 
forbearance,  and  to  correct  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations. At  one  period  of  my  life,  when 
instructing  two  or  three  young  people  to 
write,  I  found  them,  as  I  thought,  unusually 
stupid.  I  happened  about  this  time  to  look 
over  the  contents  of  an  old  copy-book  writ- 
ten by  me  when  a  boy.  The  thick  up-strokes, 
the  crooked  down-strokes,  the  awkward  join- 
ings of  the  letters,  and  the  blots  in  the  book, 
made  me  completely  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
I  could,  at  that  moment,  have  burned  the 
book  in  the  fire.  The  worse,  however,  I 
thought  of  myself,  the  better  I  thought  of 
my  backward  scholars  ;  I  was  cured  of  my 
unreasonable  expectations,  and  became  in  fu- 
ture doubly  patient  and  forbearing  In  teach- 
ing youth,  remember  that  you  once  were 
young,  and  in  reproving  their  youthful  er- 
rors endeavor  to  call  to  mind  your  own. — Se- 
lected. 


MENTAL  NUTRIMENT. 

There  is  a  never-failing  law  pervading  na- 
ture, that  whatever  results  are  to  be  produced 
are  dependent  upon  and  proportioned  to  the 
labor,  energy  and  wisdom  expended.  Every 
farmer  recognizes  this  in  the  preparation  of 
his  land.  He  knows  that  he  can  only  re- 
ceive from  it  in  one  form  what  it  possesses  in 
another,  and  he  hastens  to  restore,  in  the 
ahape  of  fertilizers,  the  elements  which  he 
has  drained  from  it  in  his  last  crop.  So  if 
we  would  obtain  muscular  power  from  the 
horse,  or  rich  milk  from  the  cow,  we  must 
feed  them  bountifully  with  nutritious  food; 
and  according  to  the  quality  and  amount  of 
the  nutriment  we  give  will  be  the  results  we 
receive. 

All  human  life  is  governed  by  the  same 


I  unfailing  law.  Civilization  is  the  result  of 
the  nutriment  afforded  to  the  whole  receptive 
powers  of  man.  His  physical,  mental  and 
moral  nature  receives  food  of  infinite  variety 
and  of  different  degrees,  hence  the  various 
developments  we  witness.  It  is  strange  that 
we  are  so  ready  to  acknowledge  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law,  and  to  follow  its  teachings 
in  all  that  is  physical,  and  yet  so  slow  to  ad- 
mit its  equal  potency  in  our  mental  and  mor- 
al organization.  We  see  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple whose  lives  seem  to  be  small  and  meagre, 
and  who  pass  through  the  world  like  a  wave 
over  the  sand,  without  leaving  any  impres- 
sion of  their  existence.  The  truth  is  their 
spirits  are  starved  for  want  of  sustenance, 
and  they  cannot  give  out  what  they  have 
never  taken  in.  Sometimes  a  grinding  pov- 
erty may  be  the  cause,  and  the  daily  effort  to 
support  mere  physical  existence  leaves  no 
time  or  energy  for  what  is  higher.  But,  in 
this  country  at  least,  this  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion. More  frequently  the  cause  lies  in  per- 
sonal apathy  and  indifference  to  the  noble 
fruits  which  life  should  bear,  or  to  the  means 
of  producing  them.  The  mental  and  moral  nu- 
triment is  within  their  reach,  but  they  put 
forth  no  hand  to  take  it — they  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

We  see,  for  example,  the  man  of  busy 
cares  shutting  himself  gradually  away  from 
social  life,  giving  up  his  friends,  relinquish- 
ing his  reading,  denying  himself  recreation, 
and  devoting  all  the  energies  of  his  nature 
to  the  one  engrossing  purpose  of  making 
money.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  his  mind  shrivel, 
and  his  heart  contract,  and  his  whole  man- 
hood become  small  and  thin?  As  well  might 
we  expect  to  raise  a  luxurious  plant  without 
enriching  the  soil,  or  to  develop  muscular 
power  without  giving  food,  as  to  produce  a 
full,  rich  and  generous  nature  without  giving 
it  the  varied  sustenance  it  craves.  There  are 
some  who  not  only  themselves  endure  this 
mental  penury,  but  inflict  it  on  their  families. 
They  are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  mis- 
called spirit  of  utilitarianism  as  to  discour- 
age all  that  does  not  immediately  tend  to 
economy  of  time  or  money. 

It  is  true  that  we  may  take,  in  mental  as 
in  animal  life,  an  excessive  amount  of  nu- 
triment, which  will  tend  to  paralyze  rather 
than  vitalize  the  powers.  Social  pleasures, 
reading,  works  r  f  art,  even  thought  and  emo- 
tion, may  all  be  indulged  in  to  the  detriment 
of  stern,  practical  action,  and  plain  duty. 
Then  their  effects  are  as  enfeebling  as  over- 
feeding without  exercise  is  to  the  physical 
system.  The  incoming  and  the  outgoing 
must  be  proportionate,  or  they  will  neither  of 
them  thrive.    There  are  learned  men  who  do 
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not  benefit  the  world,  because  their  whole 
powers  are  consumed  in  reception,  and  they 
fail  to  put  into  circulation  what  they  have 
made  their  own.  True  education,  while  it 
imparls  knowledge,  also  educes  or  draws 
forth  all  the  forces  of  our  nature,  stimulating 
them  to  their  utmost  activity  ;  and  as  our 
natural  food  must  be  limited  by  our  powers 
of  digestion,  so  must  our  mental  nutriment 
be  limited  by  our  powers  of  vitalizing  and 
circulating  it. 

All  portions  of  our  nature  need  continual 
sustenance  and  contiuual  exercise.  Life 
should  be  a  perpetual  breathing  in  and 
breathing  out.  If  we  would  live  a  full  and 
bounteous  life,  we  must  feed  without  stint 
and  in  constant  variety  all  our  best  affections 
and  emotions,  our  minds  with  knowledge  and 
our  hearts  with  love.  We  must,  as  far  as 
practicable,  make  our  homes  attractive,  and 
introduce  into  them  all  that  can  elevate  the 
taste  and  beautify  the  life.  Above  all,  must 
we  feed  our  souls  with  that  which  is  good  and 
noble,  and  then  open  them  as  freely  to  min- 
ister blessings  to  others.  Just  as  the  stream- 
let keeps  itself  pure  and  sweet  by  ever  receiv- 
ing and  ever  giving,  so  shall  our  natures  be- 
come truly  rich  and  noble,  by  keeping  them 
open  to  drink  in  nutriment  froni  all  pure 
sources,  and  then  by  gladly  bestowing  of  our 
abundance  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  oth- 
ers.— Public  Ledger. 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

FRIENDS  IN   THE  WEST. 

The  late  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Prairie 
Grove,  in  Iowa,  was  large,  and  a  season  of 
spiritual  refreshment. 

Visitors  were  in  attendance  from  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  some  with  Minutes  and 
others  without,  but  all  very  acceptable.  The 
Committee  having  charge  of  the  contemplat- 
ed Yearly  Meeting  made  the  iollowing  re- 
port: "The  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  to  be 
composed  of  Friends  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  re- 
ported that  they  had  entered  into  the  concern 
with  much  interest,  and  had  corresponded 
with  Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting;  that 
they  believe  a  very  deep  interest  is  felt  in 
the  subject  by  Friends  in  both  bodies  ;  that 
in  effecting  the  object,  some  ties  that  now  ex- 
ist between  Monthly  Meetings  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  will  necessarily  be  severed,  and  that 
much  tenderness  and  sympathy  is  felt  on  ac- 
count thereof.  The  Committee  believe  it 
best  to  correspond  with  Blue  River  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  and  all  its  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  while  they  have  reason  for  anticipating 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object  in 
the  right  time,  it  will  be  better  attained  by 
patience,  and  moving  only  as  truth  may  clearly 


open  the  way."  A  communication  was  received 
from  Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the 
subject,  which  was  read  and  minuted.  Many 
Friends  were  present  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  all  participated  in  the 
general  interest,  which  added  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  occasion.  Our  Committee 
on  Circular  Meetings,  reported  that  they  had 
met  several  times,  and  were  progressing  in 
the  work  ;  that  they  felt  the  subject  to  be  one 
of  weighty  importance,  and  reported  the  fol- 
lowing meetings  to  be  held,  to  wit :  Prim- 
rose, in  Lee  Co.,  on  the  first  day  following 
the  third  Seventh-day  in  the  Sixth  month  : 
at  Ball's  Station,  in  Cedar  Co.,  the  fourth 
First-day  in  the  afternoon  of  every  month; 
at  Fairview,  near  Tama  City,  in  Tama  Co., 
on  Fifth-day  following  the  second  Seventh- 
day  in  the  Ninth  month,  and  at  Marietta  on 
First-day  afternoon  following  the  third  Sev- 
enth day  in  Ninth  month.  Several  other 
places  are  in  prospect,  but  not  yet  deter- 
mined upon. 

The  meeting  at  Primrose,  in  Lee  Co.,  near 
the  Missouri  line,  was  held  and  attended  by 
several  hundred  persons.  The  Methodists 
kindly  allowing  their  meeting-house  to  be 
used  for  two  meetings  on  First-day.  It  was 
found  that  quite  a  number  who  came  to  the 
meetings  had  once  been  members  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  and  had  lost  their  rights  by 
marriage.  The  solemnity  attending  the  oc- 
casion was  a  source  of  much  comfort  to  the 
Committee.  The  conduct  of  the  people  was 
serious  and  attentive,  and  it  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  both  the  visitors  and  the  visited 
may  be  benefited  thereby.  J.  A.  D. 

ML  Pleasant,  Iowa,  7th  mo.  2d,  1872. 


PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTER8» 


I  was  touched  with  thy  letter  of  sympathy 
and  interest. 

I  think  I  feel  my  separation  from  my 
friends  more  and  more  as  I  continue  away 
from  them  ;  but  I  have  been  happy  and  con- 
tented, for  I  have  felt  that  I  was  sent  here 
for  my  own  good,  possibly  for  the  good  of 
others. 

I  have  tried  to  follow  my  duty  as  it  has 
been  opened  to  me,  step  by  step,  and  peace 
has  seemed  to  follow,  even  when  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  that  for  which  I  hoped.  I 
have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  my  boys  during 
the  school  term,  and  almost  feel  robbed  of 
my  opportunity  for  labor  in  the  good  cause, 
now  that  most  of  them  have  gone  home  ;  yet 
1 1  feel  I  must  seek,  and  shall  find  occasion 
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still  for  labor  and  the  extension  of  sympathy 
to  those  who  need  it. 

It  is  indeed  a  trial  to  me  being  far  away 
from  iiieetins^.  It  is  quite  an  undertaking 
for  us  to  drive  eight  miles,  and  our  responsi- 
bilities are  such  that  we  cannot  always  lay 
them  aside  even  on  Frst-day,  consequently 
we  do  not  often  get  there.  When  we  go,  the 
Friends  receive  us  very  cordially.  We  have 
found  some  very  lovely-spirited  people  among 
them.    I  very  much  wish  to  go  ofteuer. 

I  have  been  quite  regular  in  my  attend- 
ance at  Methodist  meeting  during  the  winter. 
It  was  well  for  our  boys  to  learn  the  value  of 
attending  some  place  of  worship,  and  I 
thought  that  example  was  a  better  teacher 
than  precept ;  but  I  have  sometimes  felt  for 
my  own  good,  I  could  have  gained  as  much 
in  the  quiet  of  my  own  room,  nevertheless,  I 
think  I  have  received  some  good  among 
them,  and  that  w^hich  seemed  to  me  but 
chaff,  I  have  tried  to  sift  out. 

I  sincerely  hope  I  may  never  be  led  away 
from  our  dear  Friends  and  their  simple,  lov- 
ing faith. 

I  have  thus  far  in  life  been  cared  for  very 
tenderly  by  a  loving  Father,  and  I  can  now 
leave  ray  cause  in  His  hands,  confident  He 
will  guide  me  to  a  higher  life  than  my  own 
plans  could  lead  me  into. 

I  feel  very  deeply  for  dear  .  What- 
ever new  trial  may  be  laid  upon  her,  I  hope 
she  may  feel  that  the  burden  is  cast  there  by 
One  who  knows  only  kindness  and  love. 

It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  see  those  things  at 
first,  but  the  love  finds  our  hearts  at  last  if  we 
are  only  willing  to  open  the  door  ;  and  then 
will  it  pour  in  abundantly  of  the  balm  of 
healing.  We  must  stand  ready  to  receive. 
That  is  our  part  of  the  great  work. 


The  good  Father  often  awakens  desires  in 
me  after  a  clearer  knowledge  of  His  law,  and 
for  more  strength  to  walk  according  to  it,  but 
I  often  fail  in  acting  out  my  good  intentions. 
I  have  had  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  my 
faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  Power  to 
overcome  every  besetment,  and  I  have  cove- 
nanted that  I  would  not  again  doubt  it;  but 
when  trials  have  come  and  outward  events 
have  looked  so  threatening  that  there  seemed 
no  room  for  hope,  I  have  cast  away  my  shield 
and  well  nigh  yielded  to  my  foe — even  to 
the  spirit  of  distrust  and  doubting.  But  my 
heavenly  Father  is  very  merciful,  and  noth- 
ing makes  me  more  sensible  of  it  than  the 
remembrance  of  my  shortcomings.  Again 
and  again  does  He  renew  the  visitations  of 
His  love,  and  cause  me  to  acknowledge  His 
goodness  and  His  power.  Surely  I  desire 
more  entirely  to  yield  up  everything  to  His 
control  ;  then  I  know  many  things  that  now 


may  be  compared  to  the  raging  waves  of  the 
sea,  will  come  under  the  calming  iniiuenceof 
that  Voice  which  said,  "  Peace,  be  still — and 
there  was  a  calm." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  20,  1872. 

An  Omission. — The  opening  chapter  of  the 
memoir  of  ^Margaret  Brown  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that  its  compi- 
lation was  undertaken  by  our  friend,  Benja- 
min Hallo  well,  at  our  request.  While  she 
was  generally  and  favorably  known  by  very 
many  Friends,  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
her  early  life  gave  him  some  facilities  for  the 
work,  possessed  perhaps  by  no  one  else.  He 
kindly  complied  with  our  wishes,  and  placed 
the  memoir  as  prepared  by  him  wholly  at  our 
disposal,  for  us  to  select  for  publication  such 
portions  as  we  thought  would  be  of  most  gen- 
eral interest. 

Treatise  on  Geometrical  Analysis,  by 
Benjamin  Hallowell. — We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  J.  B.  Lippincott  Sz  Co.,  are 
now  printing  this  work  and  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  ready  for  issue  about  the  middle  of 
the  present  month.  It  can  be  procured  at 
their  establishment,  Nos.  715  &  717  Market 
Street,  at  82.50  per  copy,  or  will  be  forwarded 
by  them  to  any  address,  securely  wrapped,  on 
receipt  of  $2.75  per  copy. 

"  A  Noble  Project." — We  ask  special  at- 
tention to  the  article  with  this  title,  taken 
from  the  Evening  Telegraph  of  7th  mo.  10th. 
In  reading  it  our  hearts  were  touched  with  the 
humane  and  beautiful  idea  being  carried  into 
practice,  of  which  it  speaks.  Whilst  nothing 
of  this  kind  on  so  large  a  scale  as  that  pro- 
jectcd  by  N.  Y.,  has  yet  been  attempted  in 
Philadelphia,  we  know  of  a  private  instance 
in  which  sixty  children  from  one  of  the  poor- 
est districts  of  our  city,  only  fifteen  of  whom 
had  ever  seen  the  country,  were  invited  by  the 
daughter  of  one  of  our  citizens  to  spend  the 
day  at  his  country  home,  and  the  genuine  en- 
joyment they  manifested  proved  how  much 
might  be  done  by  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  many  who 
live  in  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
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DIED. 

BULLOCK.— Oq  Seventh  month  9th,  1872,  Jona- 
than  Bullock,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

ADAMSON.— On  Seventh  month  13th,  1872,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Thomas  Adamson,  in  the  71st  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing- 

ELLIS. — On  Seventh  month  9th,  1872,  after  a 
short  illness,  Amos  Ellis,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age; 
a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

HOPKINS.— Oa  Seventh  month  10th,  1872,  James 
Dixon,  Son  of  Isaac  F.  and  Elizabeth  A.  Hopkins; 
members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phil- 
adelphia, aged  6  months. 

TYLER.— On  Seventh  Uth,  1872,  Emma  Dudley, 
aged  17  months,  daughter  of  Wm.  B.  and  Emma 
H.  Tyler  ;  members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

HAIGHT. — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
J.  H.  Hill,  M.  D.,  in  tho  village  of  Quaker  Street, 
N.  Y.,  on  Fifth  month  23d,  1872,  Sarah  Haigbt,  in 
the  75th  year  of  her  age.  By  her  gentle  and  loving 
spirit  she  strongly  attached  herself,  not  only  to 
those  of  her  own  age,  but  also  to  the  children  that 
came  within  her  influence.  As  her  life  had  been 
beautiful,  so  was  her  death  peaceful. 

SHELDON.— Suddenly,  on  the  18th  of  Fifth  mo., 
1872,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  James  Shel- 
don, Duanesburgh,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Lydia 
Sheldon,  aged  (35  years. 

SHELDON. — At  his  residence,  Quaker  Street, 
N.  Y.,  on  Sixth  month  25th,  1872,  John  Sheldon, 
brother  of  Lydia  Sheldon,  aged  83  years.  Both 
were  consistent  members  of  Duanesburgh  Monthly 
Meeting. 

SCOTT.— At  his  residence,  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  on 
the  4ih  of  6th  mo.,  1872,  Wilson  Scott,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting. 


A  NOBLE  PROJECT. 

A  movement  has  beeu  inaugurated  in  New 
York  that,  for  philanthrophy  untinctured  by 
sham,  has  not  been  lately  surpassed.  Yet  it 
is  a  very  simple  scheme — only  a  plan  to  give 
the  poor  children  of  the  city  a  breathing 
time  in  the  woods,  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  misery  and  squalor  of  their  daily  lives. 
We  believe  it  was  the  Times  which  suggested 
the  beneficent  idea  ;  but  the  entire  commu- 
nity of  generous  souls  has  taken  it  up,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  end  proposed 
being  entirely  accomplished.  People  press 
forward  with  their  offerings  as  if  the  matter 
were  «  vital  one — as  it  may  be  indeed  in 
many  cases — and  a  single  paper  yesterday 
contained  suhscriptions  amounting  to  over 
S1800,  in  sums  ranging  from  $500  to  50 
cents.  An  excursion  has  already  been  organ- 
ized for  to-morrow  to  convey  the  forlorn  lit- 
tle creatures  of  Five  Points  and  the  vicinity 
to  Kockaway  Beach  ;  and  others,  for  which 
there  appear  to  be  no  lack  of  funds,  will 
follow  in  quick  succession.  It  warms  the 
heart  to  see  these  evidences  of  practical 
goodness,  nor  can  any  one  who  knows  aught 
whatever  of  the  world  doubt  that,  from  a 


merely  cautionary  point  of  view,  society  can 
do  nothing  that  will  pay  better  than  to  attend 
to  the  comfort  of  this  class.  Of  the  wretched 
misery  they  are  always  in,  but  which  they 
more  particularly  suffer  in  this  extreme  hot 
weather,  no  one  needs  to  be  told  ;  such  knowl- 
edge is  part  of  the  penalty  we  pay  for  consent- 
ing to  coop  ourselves  up  in  these  smothering 
heaps  of  bricks  and  mortar  called  cities.  And 
greatly  beyond  all  others  are  the  smallest 
children  afflicted  by  the  heat.  The  awful 
mortality  of  the  first  v^eok  of  July  in  our 
great  towns  is  at  this  minute  the  talk  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  those  terrible  lists  the  great 
majority  of  cases  were  children.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  further,  that  for  every  death 
there  are  doubtless  scores  of  little  sufferers^ 
whose  pitiful  moans  and  weary  tossings 
weigh  down  these  sultry  nights  with  more 
wretchedness  than  the  heat  itself.  Wheth- 
er we  think  about  them  or  not,  these  things 
go  on  : — 

"  Perchance  no  thought  can  count  them, 
Yet  they  pass." 

Every  night  and  every  day  the  same  squal» 
or,  filth,  grimy  wretchedness,  and  beastly  sin» 
No  change  for  these  poor  little  animals,  who 
got  h'?re  somehow  and  are  bound  to  their 
hard  lot  by  no  will  of  their  own,  and  whose 
notion  of  the  pleasant  places  of  the  world 
must  be  limited  indeed  The  idea  is  to  in- 
clude in  these  excursions  only  the  very  poor, 
and  to  give  the  babies  who  have  never  been 
out  of  the  filthy  streets  and  cellars  which 
make  up  their  home  a  glimpse  of  that  world 
which  God  created  before  men  made — and 
afterwards  ruined — the  towns.  But  apart 
from  this  necessary  restriction,  there  will  be 
no  formalities  and  no  exceptions  made.  The 
city  will  be  marked  off  into  districts,  each  of 
which  will  be  given  its  day  in  turn,  and  on 
that  day  the  juvenile  population  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  shipped  on  boats  or  cars  to  the 
country  or  sea-shore,  with  plenty  of  attend- 
ants to  look  after  and  wait  on  theni,  with  good 
music  and  with  abundant  supplies  of  games 
and  wholesome  refreshments.  This  is  home- 
ly enough,  but  it  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  a 
vision  of  Arcady.  Never  was  a  truer  thing 
said  than  that  about  the  one  touch  of  na- 
ture," and  this  simple  movement  has  that 
touch,  has  it  so  perfectly  and  unaffectedly 
that  it  must  go  straight  into  the  breast  of  ev- 
ery man  and  woman  not  rendered  entirely 
callous  by  the  everlasting  and  daily  recur- 
ring struggle.  And  now  cannot  we  have 
these  poor  children's  excursions  in  Philadel- 
phia ?  There  is  not  as  much  misery  of  the 
kind  to  be  alleviated  here  as  in  New  York, 
the  horrible,  blighting  tenement-house  sys- 
tem is  almost  unknown  in  this  city,  but  there 
is  suffering  and  poverty  enough.    We  cannot 
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calculate  these  things  ;  just  one  such  day 
might  be  a  turning  point  in  some  lives,  might 
imj)el  some  souls,  happily  stronger  than 
their  fellows,  to  tret  out  of  the  slough  of  de- 
spond,  while  to  every  one  it  would  remain  a 
bright  and  holy  spot  in  the  memory.  New 
York  has  proved  that  the  thing  is  very  feas- 
ible ;  let  our  benevolent  people  follow^  up  the 
tender  charity  and  they  will  have  their  re- 
ward.— Evening  Tehgrajjh. 

The  Heart. — How  hard  it  is  to  feel  that 
the  power  of  life  is  to  be  found  inside,  not 
outside  ;  in  the  heart  and  thoughts,  not  in  the 
visible  actions  and  show  ;  in  the  living  seed, 
not  in  the  plant  which  has  no  root!  How 
often  do  men  cultivate  the  garden  of  their 
souls  just  the  other  way  !  How  often  do  we 
try,  and  persevere  in  trying,  to  make  a  sort 
of  neat  show  of  outer  good  qualities,  without 
anything  within  to  correspond,  just  like  chil- 
dren who  plant  blossoms  w'ithout  any  roots  in 
the  ground  to  make  a  pretty  show  for  the 
hour !  We  find  faults  in  our  lives,  and 
we  cut  off  the  weed,  but  we  do  not  root  it  up  ; 
we  find  something  wanting  in  our  selves,  and 
we  supply  it,  not  by  sowing  the  divine  seed  of 
a  heavenly  principle,  but  by  copying  the 
deeds  that  the  principle  ought  to  produce. — 


GLEN  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 
(watkin's  glen,  n.  y.) 

Seventh  mo.  8th,  1872. 
To  ihe  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : — 
The  always  welcome  pages  of  your  paper 
were  thrice  welcome  yesterday  while  being 
perused  on  the  broad  piazza  of  this  our  tem- 
porary abode,  with  its  enchanting  surround- 
ings, and  forcibly  called  to  mind  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  some  two  years  since; 
when  the  writer  desired  that  your  readers 
should  know  something  of  these  enchant- 
ments, and  for  that  purpose  offered  to  you  a 
printed  description  of  the  *'  wierd  attractions" 
for  publication  in  your  columns.  Having 
a  jealous  regard  for  the  truth,  after  a  careful 
perusal  you  hesitated,  lest  you  should  be  the 
means  of  disseminating  exaggerations  not  to 
be  realized,  ottering,  however,  so  to  do,  if  the 
writer  would  endorse  them,  which  he  could 
not  then  do  from  any  personal  observation. 

The  article  was  re  published  as  requested, 
occupying  the  position  of  an  Exchange  extract, 
and  the  writer  has  now  the  pleasure  of  en- 
dorsing every  word,  believing  it  is  impossi 
ble  for  words  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  reality.  It  is  now  proposed  in  this  short 
letter  to  give  just  enough  of  a  description  to 
create  a  desire  in,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  many 
of    your    readers    to    come  and  see  for 


themselves,  and  should  the  critical  reader 
discover  that  these  descriptions  are  not  en- 
tirely original  with  the  writer,  be  it  so,  as  he 
frankly  confesses  to  the  intention  of  using 
the  brains  of  others  in  the  compilation. 

The  Watkin's  Glen  embraces  an  entire 
length  of  more  than  three  miles,  and  the 
tract  of  land  was  obtained  of  the  Indians 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Nine  years  ago 
the  idea  of  unsealing  this  mysterious  "  Bo(  k 
of  Nature,"  and  opening  its  successive  pages 
to  the  eyes  of  the  *'  outer  world,"  was  first 
conceived.  A  miniature  mountain  house, 
called  the  "  Evergreen,"  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  present  one,  and  on  the  4th  dav  of 
7th  month,  1863,  the  "  Glen''  and  '  its 
surroundings  were  opened  as  a  summer  re- 
sort. 

From  8000  to  10,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
visited  it  during  the  balance  of  that  season, 
and  the  number  has  continued  to  increase 
annually  from  that  time  to  the  present,  rising 
last  season  (1871)  to  more  than  30,000.  And 
yet  so  quietly  has  this  been  done,  and  so  little 
have  the  praises  of  Watkiii's  Glen  been  her- 
alded, that  until  within  two  or  three  years, 
comparatively  few  of  the  travelling  public  of 
Philadelphia  have  known  or  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate its  existence. 

The  writer  can  fully  set  his  seal  (so  far  as 
his  own  experience  and  observation  will  war- 
rent)  to  the  assertion,  that  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  country  a  more  strikingly  won 
derful  and  beautiful  freak  of  nature  than  the 
Watkins  Glen.  Differing  essentially  in  all 
its  characteristics,  from  any  other  remarkable 
locality  of  natural  interest,  it  has  as  distinct 
an  individuality  as  Mount  Blanc,  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  or  the  Mammoth  Cave.  The 
Glen  is  situated  in  Schuyler  county,  at  thee 
head  of  Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y.,  between  two 
ranges  of  hills  which  seem  to  have  been  torn 
asunder  in  the  formation  of  this  narrow  val- 
ley. It  consists  properly  of  a  number  of 
glens  or  sections  rising  one  above  another 
and  extending  several  miles,  in  all  forming, 
a  series  of  rocky  decades,  galleries  and  grot 
toes,  some  of  which  are  subterranean,  and 
again  widening  into  vast  aujphitheatres,  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  which  cannoti 
be  fully  realized  by  description.  The  coursei 
of  the  Glen  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the 
total  ascent  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  ! 

It  forms  the  channel  for  a  limpid  stream 
whichmakes  the  descentfrom  section  to  section, 
by  a  myriad  of  cascades  and  rapids,  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  which  are  unequaled  anywhere 
so  far  as  we  yet  have  any  description. 

The  heavystorm  of  the  4th  inst.,  with  whicl 
Philadelphia  was  visited,  also  reached  here 
the  scene  is  said  to  have  been  awfully  grand 
and  the  torrents  of  rain  had  the  effect  o 
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swelling  this  stream  and  increasing  the  beauty 
of  these  cascades. 

Appropriate  names  have  been  given  to 
prominent  points  in  the  Glen,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  in  rapid  succession  without  at- 
tempting any  de6nite  description  of  each, 
commencing  with  the  lower  end  nearest  the 
town  of  Watkin's,at  the  Eaty^ance  Amphithea- 
tre, passing  upward  through  Glen  Alpha  to 
.Entrance  Cascade,  crossing  Sentry  Bridge. 
Here,  looking  upward,  the  sight  is  glorious; 
*'  a  little  narrow  thread  of  sky"  is  all  we  can 
see  through  the  towering  and  irregular  dark 
rocks  that  rise  one  above  another. 

Next  we  reach  Still  Water  Gorge,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  second  cascade,  called  Mine- 
haha,  then  through  The  Labyrinth  to  the  front 
of  the  long  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
north  cliff.  At  this  pointwe  reach  The  Grotto, 
which  is  a  cavern  directly  behind  asheet  of  wa- 
ter—  The  Cavern  Cascade — which  leaps  from 
the  rocks  above  down  forty  or  fifty  feet  into 
a  deep  pool  beneath.  Whirlwind  Gorge  also 
has  its  attractions.  Glen  Ohscura  and 
Profile  George  come  next,  and,  after  ascending 
a  short  flight  of  stairs'  we  stand  at  Point  Look- 
Off,  where  we  have  a  beautiful  view  of  Glen 
Alj^ha  below.  Passing  our  ascending  path  we 
come  upon  The  Glen  Mountain  House.  We 
pause  here  to  correct  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion entertained  by  some,  that  this  Boarding 
House  is  in  the  Glm,  wliere  it  must  necessar- 
ily be  damp  ;  such  is  not  the  fact,  it  is  on  one 
of  the  highest  points  of  the  Glen  property, 
said  to  be  350  to  450  feet  above  the  town  of 
Watkin's.  This  is  an  important  fact  for  in- 
valids in  search  of  pure  mountain  air.  After 
a  grateful  rest,  we  proceed  along  a  shaded 
path  ofl^ering  frequent  glimpses  of  Glen  Oh- 
^scura  as  we  pass  through  Mystic  Gorge.  Our 
path  takes  us  down  to  the  water,  again  hav- 
ing a  view  of  a  succession  of  little  rapids  and 
cascades  called  Sylvan  Rapids.  But  we  must 
be  more  brief,  if  possible.  Glen  Cathedral, 
Central  Cascade,  Pool  of  the  Nymphs,  Grand 
Staircase,  Glen  of  the  Pools,  Matchless  Scene, 
Triple  Cascade,  Rainbow  Fall,  Platform  Stair- 
case, Glen  Difficulty  and  Shadow  Gorge,  each 
have  their  attractions,  and  we  omit  entirely 
naming  seven  or  eight  more  localities,  lest  we 
weary  our  readers. 

Photographic  and  steroptic  views  of  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  points  can 
be  obtained  here,and  are  valuable  as 
mementoes  of  a  visit  that  must  en- 
chant every  participant.  We  have  had 
the  means  of  witnessing  the  mistake 
made  by  too  many  tourists,  and  of  hearing 
their  regrets  at  having  set  apart  so  little  time 
for  the  exploration  of  the  sublime  beauties 
that  here  present  themselves  on  every  hand. 
Many  have  thought  two  or  three  hours  amply 


sufficient,  and  have  found  out  their  error  too 
late  to  remedy  it,  engagements  elsewhere  pre- 
ventiog  their  prolonging  their  time.  Not  less 
than  two  entire  days  at  the  Glen  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  and  explore  its  beau- 
ties, the  sunset  and  lake  view  from  the  ceme- 
tery hill,  the  sunrise,  &c.  We  purpose 
spending  a  week  and  hope  not  to  tire. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  our  accommodations. 
It  is  well  known  this  place  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia,  whose  former  enter- 
prise and  obliging  disposition  in  serving 
Friends  in  a  friendly  way  in  the  matter  of 
dry  goods,  has  not  been  lost  in  catering  to  their 
wants  and  friendly  ways  here,  they  and 
others  being  kindly  and  faithfully  served.  ^ 

And  although  he  is  under  the  ban  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
town  for  having  abolished  thoroughly 
"  the  Bar,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  live  it 
down,  and  that  he  will  meet  with  that  encour- 
agement he  so  richly  deserves.  The  old  home 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  the  furniture 
for  the  new  (which  contains  62  rooms)  is  in 
the  building  and  before  this  reaches  the  piib- 
lic  eye,  we  "hope  to  see  it  filled  with  apprecia- 
tive guests.  The  mattresses  are  new  and  clean, 
the  food  of  good  quality,  well-prepared  and 
plenty  of  it,  while  to  all  of  our  friends  who  pos- 
sibly can  do  so,  we  would  say  come  and  see 
for  yourselves.  J •  M.  E. 

[Correspondence  of  Philadelphia  Press.] 
COLORADO— ASCENT  OF  PIKE'S  PEAK. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  June  12,  1872. 

(Concluded  from  page  316.) 

This  stage  of  the  ascent  was  to  be  made 
strictly  in  light  marching  order — no  blankets, 
no  food,  no  burden  of  any  kind— as  every 
ounce  of  weight  on  such  a  trip  is  a  serious 
drawback.  For  the  advantage  of  the  neo- 
phytes who  will  essay  this  mountain  this  sum- 
mer, I  mention  our  entire  list :  one  hatchet, 
two  barometers,  one  thermometer,  one  level, 
a  field-glass,  note-book,  one  tin-cup,  and  some 
whisky.  This  is  all  that  is  absolutely  needed, 
and  consequently  all  that  should  be  taken, 
Two  barometers  are  a  prudent  precaution,  in 
order  that  the  possible  variations  of  the  one 
may  be  corrected  by  the  other.  The  axe  or 
hatchet  is  desirable  in  case  of  losing  the  way, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  blaze  your  new  track 
back,  and  not  become  utterly  lost  and  con- 
fused. 

An  hour's  travel  brought  us  to  the  fourth 
crossing  of  Ruxton  Creek.  By  this  time 
the  snow,  which  had  nearly  covered  the 
ground  at  our  night  camp,  was  three  feet 
deep.  The  Ruxton  ran  under  it,  and  we 
knew  of  its  presence  only  by  the  sound  of  wa- 
ters we  could  not  see.    To  get  at  it  we  broke 
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through  its  covering  of  snow  and  ice,  drank 
of  it  and  crossed  it.  Here  the  elevation  was 
10,410  feet,  and  the  thermometer  had  risen  to 
38^.  The  timber  in  sight  consisted  mainly  of 
large  tracts  of  dead  trees,  fallen  across  each 
other,  quaint,  weird,  and  lifeless.  Tiie  liv- 
ing trees  were  diminishing  in  size  and  vigor 
and  quality,  the  red  pine  and  fir  giving  way 
to  the  stunted  and  meagre  looking  pin  on. 
The  grass,  however,  was  yet  strong  and 
good  although  covered  deep  by  the  snow. 

The  next  halt,  at  9  o'clock  brought  us  to 
the  timber  line,  that  desolate  verge  where  the 
trees,  representatives  of  living  nature,  yield  to 
the  rocks  the  representation  of  death.  At 
this  point  the  elevation  was  11,910  feet  and 
the  thermometer,  still  rising  stood  at  41  de- 
grees. This  increase  of  warmth  was  caused 
not  merely  by  the  gathering  force  of  the  as- 
cending sun,  but  by  the  intense  reflection  of 
its  rays  from  the  boundless  fields  of  snow  and 
ice.  The  timber  line  is  a  wild  and  singular 
boundary.  One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  trees  would  disappear  gradually, 
struggling  on  from  point  to  point.  The  very 
reverse  is  the  case — the  line  where  living  ! 
timber  crosses  being  as  clear  cut,  regular,  and  i 
definite,  as  if  run  by  a  surveyor.  Beyond  it, ' 
like  the  dead-line  around  a  prison  camp,  not 
a  tree  is  seen,  and  death  reigns  supreme — su- 
preme, that  is,  for  trees — for  away  up  among 
the  stones  and  sand  the  grass,  now  short 
and  rugged,  and  even  small  flowers,  fight  des-  , 
perately  for  life.  ! 

From  the  halt  here  we  witnessed  the  play 
of  a  magnificent  thunderstorm,  6,000  feet  be- 
low our  seats.    This  is  tl)e  grandest  of  all  the  ■ 
affects  of  the  mountain  view.    At  your  feet,  I 
a  mile  below,  you  see  the  black  clouds  gather,  j 
poise,  advance  and  charge.    All  the  varying 
currents  of  the  air  are  marked  by  the  clouds 


they  bear  before  them,  and  their  strength  is 
tested  by  the  shock  of  conflict.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  tourists  L  may  add  that  this  brilliant 
spectacular  eflTect  may  be  reasonably  looked 
for  by  every  party  ascending.  A  thun- 
derstorm on  the  peak  is  almost  a  rou- 
tine incident  in  the  programme  of  the  day 
here. 

A  little  above  tliis  spot  and  from  the  next 
halting  place  you  have  an  excellent  view  of 
the  wonderful  Laguna  Alta,  a  lake  of  crystal 
water,  covering  over  fifty  acres,  and  set  like  a 
gem  in  the  mountains,  about  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Shining  out  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  far  ranges,  it  looks  almost  as 
if  swung  in  mid-air.  This  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Chili,  the  highest 
body  of  water  on  this  continent,  and  is  in  it- 
self a  wonder  worth  coming  out  to  see.  En- 
thusiastic tourists  will  be  rather  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  colony  company  intend  to  turn  it  to 


practical  account.  It  is  in  project  to  dike  it, 
widen  its  borders,  and  hold  it  as  a  reserve 
reservoir  in  case  the  Fountain  Run  should  at 
any  time  prove  inadequate  to  the  demands 
on  it.  This  can  be  done  at  comparatively 
little  expense,  and  while  it  will  not  damage 
the  scenery,  will  still  somewhat  break  the 
romance.  At  present  Laguna  Al'a  is  purely 
a  thing  of  beauty.  Soon  it  will  be  a  useful 
thing,  which  is  good,  but  does  not  sound  so 
well. 

From  this  point  the  trail  was  entirely  lost. 
No  ground  was  in  sight  ;  the  trees,  with  their 
friendly  blazes,  were  behind  us,  and  the  snow 
covered  even  the  monumental  stone  piles 
erected  as  guide  posts.  More  than  this,  even 
were  the  trail  discernible,  it  was  plainly  folly 
to  follow  it.  Huge  banks  of  snow  laid  across 
its  probable  path  ten  feet  deep,  they  might 
be,  perhaps,  fifty.  A  hurried  consultation, 
and  it  was  decided  to  scale  the  main  face  or 
the  last  ascent  directly  in  front.  This  was 
one  solid  field  of  snow,  broken  only  at  distant 
intervals  by  penetrating  crags  or  abutments  of 
rock. 

Up  this  glacial  wall  very  slowly  and  labor- 
iously the  line  took  its  cautious  way.  It  was 
not  safe  to  talk,  it  was  not  comfortable  to  rest, 
and  the  only  relief  was  in  hoping  for  the  end. 
It  was  impossible  to  touch  ground,  and  the 
only  footing  to  be  had  was  what  we  could 
make  for  ourselves  in  the  snow.  This  snow 
wrapped  in  the  hill  front  in  layers — the  un- 
der ones  the  harder  and  icier.  A  single  slip 
on  one  of  them  or  a  single  misstep  would 
have  sent  the  climber  shooting  down  hun- 
dreds of  feet.  The  angle  of  ascent  made  by 
this  final  face  of  the  summit  is  50  degrees- 
AVhen  you  know  that  a  grade  of  60  degrees 
looks  like  a  perpendicular  wall  from  the 
bottom,  you  can  have  some  idea  of  the 
slope. 

It  was  too  serious  a  matter  for  slight  incon- 
veniences to  trouble  one,  and  we  went  at  it 
with  ungloved  hands,  and  never  felt  the  snow. 
It  was  too  critical  a  time  to  think  of  your 
complexion,  and  the  consequence  was  that  ev- 
ery one  of  the  party  came  down  badly  burned 
and  to  day  wears  a  Dolly  Varden  face  of  beau- 
tiful red  and  white,  each  after  his  own  paiticu- 
lar  pattern. 

At  last  the  end  was  gained  in  safety  and 
our  reward  was  had  in  a  brilliant  winter  scene, 
unequalled  in  the  experience  of  any  of  the 
climbers. 

The  summit  of  this  peak  is  an  ideal  moun- 
tain top.  A  nearly  circular  plateau  of  say 
thirty  acres  crowns  the  final  hill.  This  is 
covered  with  huge  broken  rock,  so  large  and 
deep  that  I  suppose  no  earth  is  ever  seen  be- 
low them.  At  times  the  everlasting  winds 
may  sweep  the  upper  face  of  these  rocks 
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bare.  When  we  saw  them  they  were  deeply 
piled  with  snow,  only  the  rough  ends  project- 
ing. We  made  our  way,  jumping  from  rock  to 
rock  and  falling  indefinitely  when  we  missed 
a  footing. 

From  this  summit  the  eye  has,  perhaps,  as 
vast  a  sweep  as  can  be  had  on  the  continent, 
the  view  from   Popocatapetl  only  excepted. 
To  the  west  stretch  oat  the  snowy  ranges  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  fivehun- 
aiiles  in  sight,  and  closing  the  view  in  a  huge 
semi- circle.    To  the  east  the  eye  pierces  for 
unknown  distances,  till  the  boundless  plains 
lie  away  in  the  line  of  the  sky.    Our  ascent 
was  made  exactly  at  noon — a  clear  sun  shin- 
ng,  the  clouds  all  lifted  or  floating  far  be- 
ow,  the  winds  so  far  moderated  that  standing 
was  not  impossible — and  the   splendor  and 
jeauty  of  the  scene  it  were  presumption  to  at- 
erapt  to  paint.    Mount  Lincoln  towered  up 
igainst  the  sky,  vast  rivers  ran  like  silver 
, bread  through  the  soft  finished  landscape  of 
mndreds  of  miles  below,  lakes  glistened  and 
gleamed,  and  forests  darkened  and  shaded  the 
•  ;rand  picture.    Between  the  billowy  ridges 
>f  the  mountains,  stretching  out  like  endless 
vaves  to  the  west,  were  set  the  picturesque 
)arks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  great 
kliddle,    South,    and   San    Luis.  Towns 
eemed  but  faint  dots,  and  divides  that  were 
,500  feet  above  the  Mesa  were  distinguish- 
,ble  only  by  the  dark  shadow  of  their  tim- 
er. 

On  this  plateau  at  mid-day,  with  a  blazing 
1  un  pouring  down,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
1  ;8  degrees  above  zero — four  below  the  freez- 
.  3g  point.    The  height  of  Pike's  Peak  has 
;  een  definitely  fixed  by  repeated  triangula- 
.  ions  taken  from  the  base  line  of  the  railroad 
;  t  14,336  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
)ur  barometer  indicated  at  the  summit  13,- 
75  ;  to  this  add  a  variation  of  400  feet, 
^hich  developed  itself  all  the  way  down,  and 
ou  have  substantially  the  height  reached  by 
lore  accurate  measurement.    It  is  impossi- 
le  to  trust,  with  any  reliance,  on  the  barome- 
rical  indication  of  altitude  in  this  atmos- 
here,  and  still  less  in  a  region  where  the 
:orms  are  playing  wildly. 
Down  the  mountain  all  went  well,  and  ac- 
.  3rding  to  schedule.    The  descent  of  Pike's 
eak,  like  that  of  Avernus,  is  easy,  and  the 
p-ening  found  us  safe  in  our  hotel  quarters, 
fter  a  day's  journey  of  twenty  good  miles, 
Ind  the  most  of  it  up  or  down  steep  moun- 
lin  sides.    The  ascent  at  this  time  of  the 
ear  involves  some  hardship  and  some  danger, 
ut  by  August,  or,  indeed,  the  latter  part  of 
uly,  the  snows  v/ill  be  so  far  melted  that 
aimals  can  be  ridden  up  to  the  timber  line, 
ad  perhaps  beyond.    The  trail  will  be  re- 
l  ured  by  removing  the  fallen  timber  of  the 


winter,  and  blazing  more  conspicuously  some 
of  the  tui^as.  When  this  is  done  there  is  none 
who  may  not  attempt  the  ascent,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  during  August  hundreds 
of  travellers  will  essay  it. 

American  scenery  for  Americans.  This  is 
the  spot  from  which  you  can  get  a  real  view 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  can  begin  to 
have  some  conception  of  their  scope,  magni- 
tude and  grandeur.  It  is  the  Pisgah  from 
which  the  traveller  can  get  at  one  glance  an 
idea  of  what  is  distinctively  American  scen- 
ery, the  scenery  not  only  of  beauty  and  wild- 
ness,  but  of  grandeur  and  magnitude.  It 
should  be  ihe  preparation  of  every  intelligent 
American  for  foreign  travel,  and  in  time  most 
unquestionably  it  will  be.  W.  W.  N. 


CITY  VIOLETS. 

Fairest  of  Spring's  fair  children, 
Babes  of  the  flowery  year, 
Violets  with  dew-sprent  eyes, 
Deep-hued  as  midnight  skies-  — 
What  is  it  ye  do  here? 

Here,  in  the  pent-up  city, 
Far  from  your  native  dell, 
Where  the  fiuch  her  oest  entwines, 
And  through  the  budding  pines 
Fitful  March  breezes  swell. 

In  place  of  streaming  sunshine, 
And  free,  bud-blowing  air. 

Upon  your  beauty  falls 

The  shade  of  prisoning  walls, 
The  gas-light's  yellow  glare. 

Through  street  and  crowded  alley, 
Your  fresh -plucked  buds  are  borne, 
Laien  with  pleasant  tales 
Of  woods  and  ancient  vales, 

Thick  with  the  white  sloe-thorn. 
Ever  amid  the  tumult 

Of  traffic's  ceaseless  hum, 
Sweet  as  a  babbling  rill, 
C*-  a  wild  linnet's  trill, 

Your  gusts  of  perfume  come. 
Seem  like  fairy  voices, 

These  odor-freighted  sighs, 
Telling  of  vernal  hours. 
And  rain-drops  in  the  flowers, 
New-chaliced  from  the  skies. 
And  that  faint,  floating  fragrance, 
Like  a  low,  loving  word, 
Stirs  many  a  heart  of  care, 
As  by  the  passing  air 

^olian  chords  are  stirred. 
The  worn  face  of  the  weaver, 
As  he  hurries  to  his  loom, 
Grows  brighter,  while  he  stays 
His  weary  glance  to  gaze 

Upon  your  purple  bloom. 
The  pale-browed  seamstress  pauses 
A  moment,  as  she  feels 
Within  her  room  your  scent. 
That  from  the  roadway  pent 

Through  her  dull  casement  steals. 
To  thousand,  thousand  workers 
In  labor's  serried  ranks, 
Bright,  breezy  thoughts  ye  bring 
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Of  meadows  while  with  spring, 

Green  crofts  and  sunny  banks  ! 
And  therefore,  Spring's  fair  children. 
Babes  of  the  fiowtry  year, 
Violets  with  dew-sprcut  ey?s, 
Deep  hued  as  midnight  skies — 
Thrice  welcome  are  ye  here  ! 
—  Chamber  s  Journal. 


Selected. 
IN  THE  EVENING. 
All  day  the  wind  had  howled  nloiig  the  leas, 

All  day  the  wind  bad  swept  across  the  plain, 
All  day  on  rustling  grass  and  waving  trees, 

Had  fallen  "  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain," 
All  diiy  beneath  the  low -hung  dreary  sky, 
The  dripping  earth  bad  cowered  sullenly. 
At  last  the  wind  had  sobbed  itself  to  rest, 

At  last  to  weary  calmness  sank  the  storm, 
A  crimson  line  gleamed  sudden  in  ihe  west. 

Where  golden  flecks  rose  wavering  into  form, 
A  hushed  revival  heralded  the  nigt.t, 
And  with  the  evening-lime  awoke  the  light. 
The  rosy  color  flushed  the  long  gray  waves  ; 

The  rosy  color  tinged  the  mountains  brown  ; 
And  where  the  old  church  watched  the  village 
graves. 

Wooed  to  a  passing  blush  the  yew  tree's  frown. 
Bird,  beast  and  fiower,  relenting  nature  knew, 
And  one  pale  star  rose  shimmering  in  the  blue. 
So,  to  a  life  long  crushed  in  heavy  grief. 

So,  to  a  path  long  darkened  by  despair, 
The  slow,  sad  hours  bring  touches  of  relief, 

Whir  pers  of  hope,  and  strength  of  trustful  prayer. 
'■Tarry  His  leisure,''  God  of  love  and  might. 
And  with  the  evening-time  there  will  be  light. 
— ^4//  ihc  year  Round. 


BURIAL  RITES  OF    THE    ARABS  AND  THEIR 
RELIGION, 

AVhen  a  Bedawi  dies,  the  corpse  is  taken 
at  once  out  of  the  tent  to  a  convenient  place, 
washed  and  shrouded.  A  bag  containing  a 
little  corn  called  a  {shehadeh)  is  placed  be- 
side it  and  it  is  immediately  buried.  As 
soon  as  it  is  placed  in  the  grave,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  beat  upon  the  ground  with  a 
stick,  recite  the  Fatehah,  and  cry  out:  "Oh, 
Thou  most  compassionate !  have  mercy  upon 
us.  Oh,  gracious  God  !  "  They  then  tap  with 
a  small  pickaxe  at  the  head  of  the  grave  and 
address  the  deceased  in  these  words  :  *'  When 
the  twain  Green  Angels  shall  question  and 
examine  thee,  say,  the  feaster  makes  merry, 
the  wolf  prowls,  and  man's  lot  is  still  the 
same,  but  I  have  done  with  all  these  things. 
The  side-tree  is  thy  aunt,  and  the  palm-tree 
thy  mother."  Each  one  then  throws  a  little 
earth  into  the  grave,  exclaiming  as  he  does 
so,  "God  have  mercy  upon  thee,"  and  the 
party  adjourns  to  a  feast  in  the  tents  of  the 
deceased.  Another  entertainment  is  given 
in  honor  of  his  memory  after  the  lapse  of 
four  months.  When  a  death  occurs  in  an 
encampment,  the  women  of  the  family  at 
once  go  outside  the  tents,  and,  taking  off 
their  head-dresses,  commence  a  loud  and  im- 
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passioned  wailing, 
throughout  the  day 

It  has  been  the  fashion  wiih  people  who  do 
not  under  tand  the  Bedawin  character  to  de- 
scribe them  as  an  irreligious  race,  but  this  isi 
by  no  means  correct.    It  is  true  they  do  not 
often  perform  the  ostentatious  Mahometanjsure 
ceremonial  worship,  but  I  have  frequently 
seen  our  Arab  guides  grow  silent  and  con- 
templative towards  sunset  as  they  walked 
along  with  their  camels,  and  on  riding  up  td 
them  have  overheard  the  following  simple|l]ave( 
prayer:  "Oh  Lord,  be  gracious  unto  us 
In    all  that    we  hear  or  see,  in    all  that 


we  say  or  do,  be 
mercy  upon  our 


tlier, 
Let 
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persoD. 

gracious  unto  us !  HaveJwoold 
i'riends  who  have  passed  meiiioi 
away  before  us.  I  ask  pardon  of  the  Great 
God.  I  ask  pardon  at  the  sunset,  when  eve- 
ry sinner  turns  to  Him.  Now  and  forever,  I 
ask  pardon  of  God.  Oh  Lord,  cover  us  froraJbeenb 
our  sins,  guard  our  children  and  protect  ouii 
weaker  friends  !  " 

At  sunrise  they  say :  "  I  seek  refuge  withi 
the  Great  God  from  Satan  accursed  withl  \\ 
stones.    Deliver  me  from  evil,  provide  fon  parents 
me  and  for  my  brethren  the  faithful.  Oblpelledt 
Lord,  be  gracious  unto  us  !  for  a  people  thali  cssioli 
prospers  is  better  than  a  people  that  strives^  of  love, 
Oh  Lord,  provide  for  me,  thou  who  providest^ 
even  for  the  blind  hyena  !  "  Before  sleep  thei 
Bedawi  says  :  "  I  lay  down  my  head  to  rest!  jfid^ 
and  the  Lord  is  my  security  against  reraotcii  Pji^ifig 
evil  and  against  present  harm."    They  pree  tij^gg 
face  every  prayer  with  the  words  :  "  I  desire! 
to  pray,  and  I  seek  guidance  from  God  ;  foi; 
good  and  pure  prayers  come  from  God  alone« 
Peace  be  upon  our  Lord  Abraham  and  ouii 
Lord  Mohammed." 

They  believe  than  when  a  man  rises  u| 
from  sleep  in  the  morning,  the  spirit  of  Goci 
sits  upon  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  devil  oi 
his  left.  A  Suri  Arab  on  waking  invariabb' 
repeats  the  exorcising  formula :  "  I  seek  rel 
uge  in  God  from  Satan  accursed  with  stones,', 
sprinkling  himself  with  water  as  he  utteri 
the  words.  Without  this  precaution  the 
believe  that  the  good  Spirit  would  take  flight 
and  the  evil  one  remain  with  them  througb^ 
out  the  day.  At  sunset  the  same  ceremon; 
is  repeated. — Palmer's  Desert  of  the  Exodus. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

Don't  expect  too  much  of  them;  it  has  take: 
forty  years,  it  may  be  to  make  you  what  yo' 
are,  with  all  their  lessons  of  experience  ;  and 
will  dare  say  you  are  a  faulty  being  at  best 
Above  all,  don't  expect  judgment  in  a  chile 
or  patience  under  trials.  Sympathize  i 
their  mistakes  and  troubles  ;  don't  ridicul 
them. 

Remember  not  to  measure  a  child's  triali 
by  your  standard.    "  As  one  whom  his  nui 
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Ither  comforteth,"  said  the  inspired  writer,  and 
I  beautifully  does  he  convey  to  us  the  deep, 
'  faithful  love  that  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
woman's  heart,  the  unfailing  sympathy  with 
all  her  children's  griefs.    When  I  see  chil- 
dren going  to  their  father  for  comfort,  I  am 
'  sure  there  is  something  wrong  with  their  mo- 
:  tlier. 

Let  the  memories  of  their  childhood  be  as 
ifiht  as  you  can  make  them.  Grant  them 
e  very  innocent  pleasure  in  your  power.  We 
have  often  felt  our  temper  rise  to  see  how 
carelessly  their  plans  were  thwarted  by  older 
persons,  when  a  little  trouble  on  their  part 
would  have  given  the  child  pleasure,  the 
memory  of  which  would  last  a  life  time. 

Lastly,  don't  think  a  child  hopeless  be- 
cause it  betrays  some  very  bad  habits.  We 
have  known  children  that  seemed  to  have 
been  born  thieves  and  liars  so  early  did  they 
display  these  undeniable,  traits,  yet  we  have 
lived  to  see  those  same  children  become  noble 
men  and  women,  and  ornaments  to  society. 
We  must  confess  they  had  wise,  affectionate 
arents.  And  whatever  else  you  may  be  com- 
elled  to  deny  your  child  by  your  circumstan- 
ces in  life,  give  it  what  it  most  values — plenty 
of  love. 



WELLS  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Midway  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific  lies  an  elevated  plateau  of  land,  over 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  —  the 
American  Sahara.  Commencing  on  the  south- 
ern borders  of  New  Mexico,  widening,  fan- 
like, as  it  spreads  northward,  it  is  triangu- 
larly bounded  by  the  Wind-River  mountains 
m  the  north,  the  Wasatch  on  the  east,  and 
the  Sierra  Navada  on  the  west.  This  desert 
:ract  is  mainly  divided  into  the  three  great 
States  or  Territories  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Ne- 
vada, and  contains  an  area  equal  to  about 
^  twelve  compact  New  Englands.  Populated 
-  is  densely  as  New  England,  it  would  sup- 

•  port  40,000,000  of  people,  or  as  many  as  now 
inhabit  all  the  United  States.    This  wide 

.-  tract  of  land  derives  its  chief  present  value 
^  from  the  minerals  that  lie  beneath  its  soil. 

•  Over  these  treeless  wastes  no  beards  of  cattle 
pasture  ;  no  flocks  of  birds  fly  ;  man  only 
makes  his  home  there  for  mining  purposes. 

,c  Yet  the  soil  is  rich  in  every  element  that 
-]  combines  to  produce  vegetation  ;  the  atmos- 
i  phere  is  pure  and  healthy;  nothing  is  needed 
-ji  but  water.  For  twelve  hundred  miles  the 
;.;  traveller  follows  the  westward  course  of  the 
i  iuu  without  the  sight  of  grass  or  tree,  except 
J  where  some  stream  gives  life  and  greenness 
to  its  narrow  margin  ;  he  sees  nothing  in  all 
J  his  course  but  the  dry,  gray  sage-brush,  con- 
«j  temptuously  known  to  miners  as  grease-wood. 


This  great  plain  is  above  dew-point ;  rain  is 
a  comparative  stranger ;  and  the  streams 
that  start  from  the  mountains,  after  a  short 
fight  for  life,  sink  away  into  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  The  Carson  river  flows  into  alagoon^ 
but  never  flows  out  again;  the  Keese  die] 
away  in  sand  in  a  short  distance,  while  the 
Humboldt,  largest  and  longest  of  all  the  riv- 
ers of  that  basin,  flows  for  five  hundred 
miles,  and  then  gradually  disappears  in  its 
sandy  bed. 

And  yet,  when  water  can  be  obtained,  no 
part  of  our  country  is  more  productive. 
Polygamous  Utah  presents  a  city  whose  streets 
gladden  the  eye  with  foliage  and  the  ear  with 
the  ripple  of  water  ;  and  the  population  about 
that  city  raise  enough  for  its  consumption 
and  for  large  sales  to  traveler  and  to  out- 
sider. The  young  colony  of  Greeley  grows 
apace  on  the  strength  of  its  water,  brought 
from  afar.  Whenever  this  can  be  secured^ 
agriculture  follows.  To  obtain  this  element,, 
one  man  proposes  to  dam  up  the  Colorado, 
and  scatter  its  waters  over  the  plain,  others 
ofler  to  catch  the  snow-cold  streams  as  they 
leave  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  distrib- 
ute them  among  the  neighboring  farms.  Both 
these  sources  of  supply  would  be  literally 
but  drops  in  the  desert,  compared  with  the 
great  extent  of  waterless  territory,  and  would 
be  entirely  local  in  the  a.TQOunt  they  would 
furnish.  There  is  but  one  certain  source  of 
supply  for  irrigation  or  consumption,  and 
this  by  artesian  wells.  This  would  be  no 
new  experiment.  About  a  dozen  of  these 
wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  Desert  of  Saha- 
ra, and  around  their  mouths  are  the  homes  of 
man  and  beast,  the  waving  palm  tree,  and 
the  green  grass.  The  French  Government 
has  introduced  them  into  the  sterile  wastes  of 
Algeria,  and  finds  water  its  chief  military 
ally  against  Bedouinism. 

The  oldest  artesian  well  in  Europe  is  at 
Lillers,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  from  its 
mouth  water  has  flowed  uninterruptedly  for 
seven  hundred  and  forty-six  years.  But  the 
semi-civilized  Chinese  preceded  Europe  in  this 
respect  by  a  thousand  years,  and  their  wells 
are  now  sunk  in  all  parts  of  China,  and  with 
great  success.  Our  mode  of  working  them 
is  borrowed  from  the  Chinese.  Until  lately 
our  diggers  struck  the  iron  rod  with  some 
heavy  weapon,  breaking  the  rock  below,  and 
then  spooning  up  the  debris.  But  China 
sank  her  wells  by  raising  the  rod  some  six 
feet,  and  dropping  it  with  a  rotary  motion 
upon  the  resisting  medium  ;  the  debris  was 
ingeniously  caught  in  the  hollow  of  the  very 
weapon  that  thus  forced  its  way.  Recogniz- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  Chinese  method, 
we  have  adopted  it  into  general  use. 

Most  valuable  of  all  artesian  wells — valua- 
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ble  not  so  much  for  its  large  anuunt  of  wa- 
ter as  for  its  contribution  to  science — is  that 
of  Grenelle,  in  Paris.  Eight  years  rolled 
away  in  its  construction,  and  the  government 
more  than  once  recoiled  at  the  expense,  but 
was  kept  steadily  at  the  work  by  the  persist- 
ence of  its  originators,  Arago  and  Wilderfin. 
Commencing  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  inches, 
that  tapers  one-half  in  twelve  hundred  feet, 
it  was  sunk  eigh  een  hundred  and  two  feet 
below  the  surface  of  Paris,  or  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  before  it  reached  water.  Not  only 
its  great  depth  and  the  hardness  of  the  re- 
sisting rock  hindered  its  completion,  but  in- 
experience and  carelessness  caused  great  de- 
lay. When  a  depth  of  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-four  feet  had  been  reached,  the  tubing 
broke,  and  fell,  with  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty feet  of  rods  to  the  bottom,  from  which  it 
took  fifteen  months  of  hard  work  to  recover 
it.  But  deep  as  this  well  is,  such  is  the  force 
of  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  that  the  water 
is  not  only  impelled  eighteen  hundred  feet  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  gushes  upward 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  farther, 
supplying  more  than  half  a  million  of  gal- 
lons a  day  of  pure,  soft  water  for  municipal 
use.  It  has  fully  repaid  if^  cost  in  its  bene- 
fit to  Paris  ;  it  has  also  benefitted  the  world 
and  science  by  proving  the  correctness  of 
geologic  theories.  The  student  foretells  to 
us  the  inner  structure  of  the  earth  before  the 
first  blow  of  the  pick  is  struck,  and  makes 
known  a  certainty  of  water  w^here  the  only 
surface  signs  are  sterility  and  barrenness. 

Manufactures,  richer  than  agriculture, 
make  large  use  of  these  wells.  Our  few  sugar- 
beet  manufactories  at  the  West  depend  on 
them  for  their  supplies  of  water — not  always 
successfully.  The  deepest  artesian  well  in 
this  country,  and  one  of  the  deepest  in  the 
world,  sunk  by  the  Messrs.  Belcher  for  their 
sugar  works  near  St.  Louis,  brings  to  light 
nearly  five  thousand  gallons  an  hour  ;  but 
its  warm  temperature  of  73  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
and  its  saline  qualities,  render  it  unfit  for 
anything  except  medicinal  purposes. 

Our  western  plains,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
hill  or  mountain,  are  yet  composed  of  the 
debris  that  the  wash  of  countless  ages  has 
brought  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level. 
The  sea  of  water  that  once  occupied  the 
lonely  waste  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  is  now  replaced  by  a  sea 
of  sand,  torn  from  the  granite  ribs  of  distant 
mountains.  The  waters  that  flow  down  their 
sides  permeate  through  the  detritus,  and  sink 
to  the  rock-level.  The  ranges  of  mountains 
that  border  our  Great  American  Desert  on 
its  three  sides,  all  bury  their  streams  below 
the  surface.    To  tap  these  springs,  uselessly 


sparkling  in  their  underground  darkness,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  bore  a  hole  not  far  from 
five  hundred  feet  deep,  and  at  an  average 
expense  of  about  five  thousand  dollars;  and 
in  return  for  this  trifling  outlay  all  the  sur- 
rounding territory  will  be  converted  into  the 
home  of  man.  The  great  necessity  of  our 
Western  plains  is  wells  in  the  desert. 

William  R.  Hooper. 
— Ajypleton's  Journal. 


The  blossom  cannot  tell  what  becomes  of 
its  odor,  and  no  man  can  tell  what  becomes 
of  his  influence  and  example,  that  roll  away 
from  him  and  go  beyond  his  ken  on  their 
perilous  mission. 
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ITEMS. 

London,  according  to  a  late  census  return,  has  a 
population  of  3,254,260  souls.  The  population  in 
1800  amounted  to  958,863.  The  area  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs  composing  London,  is  given  at  78,080 
acres,  or  122  square  miles.  From  this  area  must  be 
deducted  the  surface  of  the  river  Thames,  amount- 
ing to  2,718  acres,  or  four  and  a  quarter  miles.  The 
mean  density  of  the  population  is  42  persons  per 
acre,  and  the  density  of  population  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  varies  from  one  person  per  acre  in 
Eltham,  to  429  persons  per  acre  in  the  Berwick  sub- 
district  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  In  the  sub- 
districts  of  St.  Andrew  and  of  Whitecross  in  Hol- 
born,  the  density  is  respectively  410  and  418  persons 
per  acre.  The  greatest  increase  in  population  was 
in  the  Battersea  sub-district,  in  which  the  number 
of  inhabitants  had  advanced  from  lO.fiOO  to  54,0 lf> 
in  ten  years — an  increase  of  176  percent. 

Words  derive  their  power,  not  from  their  number, 
but  from  the  directness  and  intensity  with  which 
ihey  are  delivered.  Max  Muller  says: — "A  well 
educated  person  in  England,  who  has  been  at  the 
public  school  and  at  the  University,  who  reads  his 
Bible,  Sbp.kspeare,  the  Tiinc-^,  and  all  of  Mudie's 
Library,  (/.  e.,  nine-twentieths  of  all  the  books 
published  in  England),  seldom  uses  more  than 
throe  thousand  or  four  thousand  words  in  actual 
conversation.  Accurate  thinkers  and  close  rcason- 
ers,  who  avoid  vj-gue  and  general  expressions,  and 
wait  till  they  find  the  word  that  exactly  fits  their 
meaning,  employ  a  larger  stock,  and  eloquent  speak- 
ers may  rise  to  a  command  of  ten  thousand.  Mil- 
ton's works  are  built  up  with  eight  thousand,  and 
the  Old  Testament  says  all  it  has  to  say  with  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two.'' 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  IjBt  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF    MARGARET  BROWN. 
BY  BKNJAMIN  HALI.OWBLL. 
(Continued  from  page  325.) 

While  on  the  religious  visit  in  1842  to  this 
^'  Southern  Land,"  as  dear  Margaret  called  it, 
•she  and  her  husband,  Nicholas  Brown,  had  a 
concern  to  extend  their  journey  to  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  to  some  conntiei!  border- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River, 
•also  to  appDintsoms  meetina^s  at  intermediate 
places.  Having  no  companion,  the  writer  of 
these  memoranda,  at  their  solicitation,  con- 
sented to  go  with  them  as  driver  and  general 
care-taker. 

We  left  Alexandria,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  12th  month,  1812,  and  after  having 
a  religious  opportunity  by  previous  arrange- 
ment at  Occoquan,  we  dined  with  Joseph 
Janney.  Joseph,  since  deceased,  was  a  young 
man  of  retired,  unobtrusive  manners,  and  the 
strictest  integrity,  whom  Margaret  had 
known  for  many  years.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, her  communication  to  him  on  that 
occasion  was  very  appropriate,  impressive, 
and  encouraging,  greatly  tendering  the  pre- 
cious young  rnan,  and  refreshing  us  all,  as  a 
brook  by  the  way." 

After  dinner,  we  travelled  to  Dumfries,  to 
which  TjlacB  word  had  been  forwarded  that 

the  Friends"  desired  to  have  a  meeting 
with  the  people  in  the  evening,  if  arrange- 
ments could  conveniently  be  made. 


There  being  none  of  our  Friends  in  the 
village,  we  put  up,  in  accordance  with  direc- 
tions we  had  received,  with  persons  who 
proved  to  be  very  hospitable,  and  cordial 
Methodist  Friends.  Margaret's  kind  and 
warm  heart,  and  buoyant  spirits,  soon  ingra- 
tiated her  into  the  kindred  nature  of  our 
hostess,  who  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  favor  to 
have  us  with  them,  sparing  no  labor  which 
she  thought  would  add  to  our  comfort. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  "  Old  Court 
House."  It  was  a  cold  evening,  with  a  high 
wind,  and  we  were  soon  made  to  feel  that 
theie  were  a  great  many  panes  of  glass  out  of 
the  windows.  The  Friends  were  both  favored 
in  vocal  testimony,  and  notwithstanding  the 
bodily  discomforts,  we  had  an  excellent  meet- 
ing. Our  hostess  and  her  family  were  very 
much  gratified.  Several  others  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  having  been  present. 
A  nutaber  of  persons  had  travelled  several 
miles  to  attend  the  meeting. 

In  the  morning,  as  we  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey  after  a  brief  religious  op- 
portunity v^ith  the  family,  our  hostess  brought 
us  a  box,  containing  a  nicely  prepared  lunch, 
which  she  said  w^ouid  save  us  the  necessity 
of  stopping  for  dinner  these  short  days,"  which 
it  did,  and  we  were  thereby  enabled  to  reach 
Fredericksburg  in  good  time.  For  her 
thous!;htfui  kindness  we  felt  greatly  obliged. 

A  little  incident  occurred  before  leaving 
these  kind  people,  v^dthout  mentioning  which 
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the  narrative  would  be  incomplete.  It  has 
already  been  stated,  that  the  glass  was  very 
much  broken  in  the  windows  of  the  house 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  which  was  their 
usual  place  of  holding  religious  meetings.  Be- 
fore leaving,  Nicholas  and  Margaret  felt  a 
concern  to  contribute  something  towards  hav- 
ing the  glass  replaced,  and  five  dollars  were 
privately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  kind 
hostess  for  that  object.  The  tendering  effect 
Df  this  thoughtfulness  on  her  heart  was  won- 
jerful.  She  remonstrated  but  was  ultimately 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  it,  remarking  to 
the  effect,  "  You  took  up  no  collection  at  the 
close  of  the  service ;  are  travelling  at  your 
3wn  expense  ;  do  not  expect  ever  to  attend 
another  meeting  at  this  place,  and  this  disin- 
terested consideration  for  the  comfort  of 
:)thers,  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  your 
mission  is  truly  a  mission  of  Gospel  Love, 
worthy  of  the  followers  and  disciples  of 
Christ." 

There  being  none  of  our  Friends  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, we  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  ho- 
tel. The  Friends  thinking  that  as  it  was  now 
4th  day  evening,  and  it  would  require  two 
days  drive  yet  to  reach  Richmond,  it  would 
be  best  to  set  out  for  that  place  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  have  7th  day  in  which  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  meetings,  and  on 
their  return  to  Fredericksburg  they  could  at- 
tend to  what  religious  duties  might  be  re- 
quired of  them  at  that  place.  AVe  therefore 
left  the  hotel  early  the  next  morning. 

Margaret  had  a  great  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful and  sublime  in  Nature,  and  she  found,  on 
this  journey,  frequent  occasions  for  expressing 
her  admiration  of  the  works  of  her"  Good  Fa- 
ther," as  she  expressed  it.  Often  repeating 
in  subtance,  that  she  served  a  Good  Master^ 
and  He  "  gave  her  full  liberty  to  enjoy  His 
works  in  the  outward  creation." 

Not  long  after  leaving  Fredericksburg,  her 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  beautiful  white- 
oak  tree,  in  the  yard  of  a  house  by  the  road- 
side. It  was  a  remarkable  tree  !  so  large  and 
of  such  symmetrical  shape  !  Its  top  was  in 
form  of  a  large  hay-stack,  not  egg-shaped,  but 
largest  at  the  base,  which  was  12  or  15  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  regularly  rounding  to  the  high- 
est point,  with  a  dense  growth  of  leaves  still 
adhering  to  the  branches.  I  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage and  measured  it  far  her.  The  lower 
limbs  stretched  out  from  the  body  almost 
horizuntally  about  GO  feet,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  from  beiow  nearly  as  level  as  a  ceil- 
ing. They  covered  a  circle  of  about  120 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  linibs  were  very 
numerous.  The  body  was  between  4  and  5 
feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  covered  the  whole 
yard,  in  which  a  thick  mat  of  lawn  or  Eng- 
lish turf  grass  was  still  green. 


One  night  while  on  our  journey  to  Rich- 
mond there  was  a  rain  which  froze  as  it  fell, 
and  when  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  scenes  was 
presented  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The 
air  being  still  and  cold,  the  scene  continued 
in  its  full  beauty  till  some  time  after  mid  day. 
As  we  rode  along  enjoying  its  beauty  and 
grandeur,   we   were  reminded  of  Phillips' 
graphic  description  of  a  similar  scene  in  his 
"  Winter  at  Copenhagen,"  which  was  recited  : 
"Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
The  ruddy  morn  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  Nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brightened  every  object  to  our  eyes  ; 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
And  every  pointed  ttiorn,  seemed  ^yrought  in  glass, 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 
While  through  the  i^e  the  crimson  berries  glow." 

The  numerous  holly  trees  of  large  size, 
filled  with  red-berries,  literally  verified  this 
description.  This  scene  continued  for  about 
20  miles.  The  burrs  of  the  linn  or  sweet 
gum,  which  grow  in  these  parts  to  a  size  we 
had  never  before  seen,  seemed,  with  their  glas- 
sy envelopes,  like  beautiiul  pendants  of  orna- 
mental work,  while  the  green  spires  of  the 
pine,  the  green  leaves  and  red  berries  of  the 
holly,  the  gracefully  curved  sedge  and  the 
"  hedge  row"  growths  that  lined  both  sides 
of  the  highway,  all  in  their  new,  brilliant, 
fragile  and  evanescent  attire,  afforded  at 
once  delight  to  the  eye,  and  food  for  thought 
and  conversation,  and  caused  the  journey  to 
pass  very  pleasantly  and  profitably.  We  ar- 
rived in  Richmond  in  good  time  on  the  (ith 
day  evening,  with  comparatively  little  fa- 
tigue. 

"  The  Friends"  put  up  with  Henry  Clarke 
and  his  mother,  kind,  warm-hearted,  hospita- 
ble Friends,  with  whom  M.  had  been  ac- 
quainted for  many  years.  Having,  during 
that  evening  and  the  next  morning,  succeeded 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  meetings  on 
First-day,  a  kind  invitation  was  accepted  to 
visit  the  State  House  and  some  other  public 
buildings,  and  particularly,  the  penitentiary. 

The  attention  of  Nicholas  was  soon  arrested 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  public  buildings  were 
surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  upon  inquiry  it 
was  ascertained  that  these  buildings  were 
kept  night  and  day  under  a  military  guard. 
When  we  were  going  through  the  guard  on 
our  way  to  the  penitentiary,  Margaret  re- 
marked, in  a  kind  of  soliloquy,  "  These  poor 
soldiers !  how  I  do  wish  1  could  have  a  re- 
ligious opportunity  with  tliem  !" 

We  were  received  very  kindly  and  cour- 
teously by  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary, 
"  Colonel  ]Morgau,"  who  answered  the  num- 
erous inquiries  that  were  made,  and  gave 
all  the  information  which  he  thought  would 
be  of  interest  to  us.    The  institution  is  can- 
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ducted  on  the  industrial  principle,  where  all 
the  convicts  learn  some  mechanical  trade,  if 
not  already  possessed  of  one,  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  their  maintenance  while  in  the  in- 
stitution, and  also  to  enable  them  to  ^ain  an 
honest  livelihood  after  leaving  it.  We  were 
very  much  pleased  with  this  feature  of  the 
penitentiary.  Every  thing  appeared  to  be  in 
good  order  ;  the  discipline  was  mild,  but 
firm  ;  regularity  and  system  pervaded  every 
department.  The  labor  of  the  convicts,  ren- 
dered the  institution  nearly  self-sustaining. 

The  ^yarden  related  a  fact,  sustained  hy  the 
statistics  of  this  penitentiary,  which  interested 
"  the  Friends"  very  much,  which  was  that 
while  there  were  convicts  sentenced  for  a 
term  of  10,  15,  and  even  20  years,  who  would 
live  through  their  terra,  and  be  set  at  liberty 
afterwards,  there  had  been  no  instance  in 
which  a  prisoner  who  had  been  sentenced  for 
life,  had  lived  as  long  as  seven  years  in  pris- 
on !  There  was  nothing  beyond  in  this  world 
to  look  to,  or  to  hope  for,  and  the  spirits  sunk 
to  find  release  only  in  Death  1  A  prisoner 
was  pointed  out  to  us,  who  was  under  a  life 
sentence,  and  we  regarded  him  with  feelings 
of  peculiar  interest. 

In  a  walk  through  the  city  in  the  afternoon, 
Nicholas  came  upon  a  slave  auction  in  the 
street,  which  attracted  his  closest  attention. 
He  seemed  to  take  in  the  whole  scene.  The 
feeling  of  virtuous  indignation  which  it  natu- 
rally awakened  was  scarcely  concealed  by  his 
benevolent  countenance.  The  person  that 
was  on  sale  when  our  way  was  impeded  by  the 
crowd,  was  quite  a  handsome,  bright,  mulatto 
girl,  apparently  from  20  to  25  years  old,  and 
the  anxious  and  distressed  expression  of 
countenance,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  one 
bidder  and  then  another,  in  apparent  en- 
deavor to  pry  into  the  future  of  her  happiness 
or  misery,  through  the  physiognomy  of  her 
"new  Master,"  made  an  impression  on  the 
memory  of  the  Northern  beholder  i>ot  soon 
to  be  obliterated.  Nicholas  frequently  spoke 
of  it  as  something  he  would  wish  never  to 
witness  again  !  Happily  for  the  country  and 
humanity,  such  scenes  are  now  closed  for- 
ever ! 

On  First  day  morning  it  was  evident  "  the 
Friends"  were  under  the  weight  of  the  labor 
and  responsibilities  of  the  day,  a  meeting 
for  Friends  and  those  who  might  assemble 
with  therii.  in  the  morning,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing in  one  of  the  churches  in  the  afternoon. 
They,  however,  knew  whence  their  strength 
was  to  be  derived,  and  in  this  they  patiently 
and  calmly  trusted.  Although  I  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  unexpectedly  and  at 
short  notice,  to  attend  only  to  their  physical 
comforts,  yet  I  could  not  avoid  a  feeling  of 
deep  sympathy  with  them  on  the  present  oc- 


casion, and  ardent  desires  arose  that  the 
good  cause  might  be  promoted, and  that"  the 
Friends"  might  receive  the  reward  of  "'well 
done." 

There  were  not  many  of  our  own  Society  in 
Richmond,  and  the  gathering  in  the  morning 
was  small.  It  was,  however,  a  solemn,  fa- 
vored season.  The  King's  Treasury  seemed 
to  be  unlocked,  and  His  servants  permitted  to 
hand  forth  liberally  of  His  rich  gifts  to 
the  edification  and  comfort  of  those  present. 

Notice  of  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon  had 
been  kindly  given  in  most  of  the  places  of 
worship  in  the  morning,  and  a  large  number 
of  citizens  assembled.  "Our  Friends"  were 
favored  to  hold  up  the  standard  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness,  and  to  invite  all  to  become 
partakers  of  the  blessings  attendant  upon  hum- 
ble obedience  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  It  was  a  very  solemn  and  satis- 
factory opportunity,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  it  had  been  a  season  of  encourage- 
ment and  comfort  to  a  number  present,  in 
causing  them  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  Holiness,  the  riches  of  Divine  Love,  and 
the  universality  of  the  Grace  of  God. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  gentleman 
came  to  me  and  inquired  if  the  Friends  would 
"  be  willing  to  have  a  meeting  with  his  men 
at  the  military  quarters,"  adding  that  he 
"  would  be  very  much  gratified  if  they  would." 
I  immediately  remembered  Margaret's  "solil- 
oquy" as  she  passsed  through  the  soldiers 
on  her  way  to  the  penitentiary  the  day  pre- 
vious, and  I  replied  I  would  make  inquiry, 
and  let  him  know.  On  presenting  the  sub- 
ject to  N.  and  M.,  they  authorized  me  to  say 
that  it  had  already  occupied  their  minds, 
and  they  would  willingly  accept  his  kind  in- 
vitation. The  time  of  the  meeting  with  the 
soldiers  was  fixed  for  the  next  evening  at  ear- 
ly candle  light. 

Word  was  given  out  at  appropriate  places 
on  First-day  that  there  would  be  a  meeting 
for  the  colored  people  on  2nd  day  after- 
noon. 

During  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  the 
Friends  called  on  the  widow  of  Governor 
Pleasants,  whom  Margaret  had  known  and 
loved  in  former  years;  a  fine,  venerable  look- 
ing lady,  plainly  attired,  with  a  staid  man- 
ner, and  a  very  benevolent  countenance.  Al- 
so, on  some  other  of  Margaret's  acquaintances, 
and  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  the  revival  of  former  friendships,  and 
social  comminglings. 

The  meeting  with  the  colored  people  in  the 
afternoon,  was  held  in  the  "African  Church,", 
which  belongs  to  them,  and  which  has  been 
selected  on  account  of  its  great  capacity  for 
conventions  of  white  people  on  different  occa- 
sions.   It  is  a  very  large  building,  somewhat 
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in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  when  the  gather- 
ii.';^'  commenced  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
building  was  to  be  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. Tlie  colored  people,  poured  in  in 
streams.  Fine  looking  jjersons,  many  of 
them  even  hantitome  men  and  women,  old 
and  young  !  Some  among  them  of  both  sex- 
es were  as  venerable  looking  persons,  we 
thought,  as  we  had  ever  seen  of  any  class  or 
color.  The  costliness  and  elegance  of  the 
drecs  of  many,  especially  of  the  females,  to- 
gether with  the  light  coraj)lexion  and  line  in- 
telligent countenances,  were  surprisins^  to  ns. 
One  company  in  particular,  in  unusually 
bright-colored,  costly  attire,  entered  the  aisle. 
From  their  appearance  they  were  supposed  to 
be  some  of  the  Governor's  family,  until  by 
seating  themselves  among  the  general  con- 
gregation, they  gave  evidence  to  what  class 
they  considered  themselves  to  belong. 

The  large  house  was  ultimately  crowded, 
perfect  order  and  stillness  prevailed,  and  a 
sweet  solemnity  covered  the  large  assembly. 
The  minister  having  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion, was  there,  and  a  number  of  other  white 
persons.  "The  Friends"  appeared  to  be  deep- 
ly bowed.  I  felt  for  them.  In  a  little  time 
there  seemed  evidence  of  "  the  Life  rising," 
^vhich  brought  dear  Margaret  to  her  feet. 
She  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  Her 
sympathies  flowed  out  in  expression  to  her 
oppressed  hearers,  with  great  fluency,  and  she 
touched  a  chord  in  their  hearts,  which  met 
a  harmonious  response.  All  seemed  truly  to 
be  baptized  together.  It  was  an  occasion  to 
)e  long  remembered. 

She  had  spoken  but  a  few  minutes,  in  her 
feeling,  afl'ectionate  manner,  before  there  was 
^vitnessed  a  gentle  motion  of  the  bodies  of  the 
people,  backward  and  forward  in  concert, 
which  motion  became  greater  and  greater,  ap- 
pearing in  that  large  house,  like  the  waves 
)Ccasioned  by  a  wind  in  a  grain-field,  till 
eventually  there  was  a  general  shout  all  over 
:he  house.  Then  Margaret  would  stop,  and 
ill  become  still,  iilmost  painfully  st\\\.  After 
i  little  time,  with  an  unmoved,  patient  coun 
:enance,  she  would  proceed  again,  when  very 
soon  the  waving  of  the  bodies  of  the  great 
3rowd  would  be  renewed,  the  vibration  be- 
come gradually  greater  and  greater,  and  then 
he  shout  would  be  repeated.  Margaret 
iVould  again  stop,  and  perhaps  give  a  r/eiUle 
•ebuke.  After  a  time  of  stillness  she  would 
esume,  and  so  the  proceedings  alternated 
hrough  the  whole  of  this  most  interesting, 
istructive  and  practical  discourse,  pecu- 
iarly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  her 
learers. 

A  fine,  venerable  looking  old  woman  sat 
)efore  me,  and  arrested  my  attention  by  her 
udorsementof  the  expressions  of  the  speaker,  ' 


which,  fortunately,  Margaret  being  a  little 
hard  of  hearing,  did  not  perceive.  The  wo- 
man sat  right  in  front,  but  considerably  lower 
than  whf>re  ^laigaret  stood,  with  her  elbows 
on  her  knees,  and  her  chin  in  her  hands, 
looking  up  intently  at  the  speaker,  and  when 
any  strikingly  practical  truth  was  spoken, 
she  would  respond,  "  just  so,  old  Mmey."  This 
was  repeated  every  little  while,  the  woman 
seeming  never  to  move  her  eyes  from  the 
speaker.  After  a  tinie,  when  in  illustration, 
Margaret  i-aid,  "while  our  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen  or  the  uash  tub,  our 
huirts  may  be  in  Ifeaven,"  the  old  woman 
burst  out  louder  than  before,  ''just  so,  old 
Missey." 

After  Margaret  concluded,  Nicholas  arose, 
and  made  some  appropriate  and  impressive 
remarks,  but  the  feelings  of  the  audience  hav- 
ing been  previously  so  generally  and  deeply 
stirred,  there  was  com[)aratively  but  little 
demonstration.  His  communication,  how- 
ever, was  evidently  well  received.  The  reg- 
ular minister  of  the  congregation  gave  his 
endorsement  of  all  that  had  been  said,  and 
encouraged  those  present  to  give  practical 
heed  to  it.  JNIargaret  then  appeared  in  a  touch- 
ing supplication,  after  the  conclusion  of 
which  this  memorable  meeting  closed. 

And  then  came  a  general  hand-shaking 
with  the  Friends.  Blessings  craved  for  them 
from  overflowing  hearts  and  eyes,  and  in- 
quiries when  they  "  would  preach  again." 
They  could  not  have  been  less  than  half  an 
hour  in  getting  through  the  crowd  and 
out  of  the  house,  continually  shaking  hands, 
answering  questions,  and  receiving  blessings 
from  hearts  full  of  love,  so  attached  did 
these  people  seem  to  them,  because  they 
felt  that  they  were  their  friends,  and  enter- 
tained heartfelt  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
condition  ! 

Notwithstanding  this  exhausting  labor,  the 
dear  Friends  seemed  r  eady  for  the  after  tea 
duty  with  the  soldiers  at  the  Military  Quar- 
ters. They  were  there  in  good  time.  The 
Commander  met  them  at  the  entrance  and 
received  them  cordially,  and  then  introduced 
them  to  a  number  of  his  military  colleagues 
who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 
There  were  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  all  in  mili- 
tary dress,  seated,  some  on  each  side  of  the 
Friends.  Then  the  soldiers,  about  200  in 
number,  also  in  military  costume,  passed  in 
and  sat  in  front,  on  single  seats  without  backs, 
with  both  feet  on  the  floor,  each  with  his 
military  cap  in  his  lap, — and  so  they  re- 
mained, almost  as  motionless  as  statues,  dur- 
ing the  whole  meeting. 

All  now  became  still,  and  seemed  to  be 
sweetly  harmonized  together.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  Nicholas  was  to  be  "  harnessed  " 
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for  service.  He  was  brought  under  deep  ex- 
ercise. I  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  the 
great  advocates  of  Peace  and  Love  address- 
ing a  company  composed  wholly  of  military 
men !  But  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the 
Guide  was  with  him,  as  both  "  Wisdom  and 
Power."  He  arose,  and  in  a  strong  voice 
said:  Sofdiers ! — Be  content  with  your 
wages,  and  do  violence  to  no  man^  (Luke  iii. 
14.)  He  proceeded  in  a  discourse  of  great 
eloquence  and  power,  for  the  greater  part  of 
an  hour,  being  eminently  favored  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  CUiristiau  warfare  against  wick- 
edness of  every  kind,  in  order  that  man  may 
know  his  true  dignity,  and  be  restored  to  the 
image  (>f  God,  when  all  wars  and  fightings 
must  necessarily  cease.  The  discourse  was 
impressive  and  satisfactory  ! 

Soon  after  he  concluded,  IMargaret  kneeled 
in  a  feeling  and  affecting  supplication,  craving 
the  Divine  Blessing  and  protection  for  all 
present,  and  asking  that  they,  by  striving  to 
live  under  the  sweet  influences  of  His  Love, 
which  was  extended  alike  to  all,  might,  when 
done  witli  the  things  of  time,  be  gathered  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  rest  and  peace. 

The  meeting  closed  under  a  feeling  of  very 
precious  solemnity,  and  there  was  evidence  of 
its  having  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  offi- 
cers present.  One  of  them  who  had  charge 
of  a  difi'erent  department  asked  "the  Friends" 
to  have  a  meeting  at  bis  "  Quarters"  the  next 
evening;  but,  on  considering  the  subject,  as 
he  and  his  men  had  been  at  the  meeting  this 
evening,  they  felt  themselves  excused. 

There  was  then  a  tender  and  affecting 
parting — Love  reigned  over  all.  Never  pro- 
bably was  there  a  more  striking  evidence 
than  this  occasion  gave,  that  man,  although 
a  professed  soldier,  may  yet  have  a  humane 
heart,  and  be  very  susceptible  of  deep  and 
tender  religious  impressions. 

1.T0  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  DO  WHAT  THY  HAND  FINDETH  TO  DO." 

Did  all  yield  ready  obedience  to  this  in- 
junction, how  surely  and  steadily  would  the 
world  move  on  in  every  good  work  !  Some 
being  called  to  labor  in  one  part  of  the  vine- 
yard and  some  in  another,  every  part  would 
be  occupied  and  the  fallow  ground  be  made 
to  yield  an  abundant  harvesT. 

The  public  mind  seems  to  have  been  re- 
uewedly  awakened  to  the  many  evils  exist 
ing  in  society  at  large,  and  I  rejoice  that 
Friends  are  becomincr  more  and  more  willino- 
to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  labor 
wherever  a  sense  of  duty  dictates  ;  whether 
it  be  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian,  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  the  reform  of 
criminals,  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for 


the  sword,  or  the  suppression  of  that  giant 
evil,  intemperance,  which  entails  misery  and 
crime  from  generation  to  generation.  Were 
this  scourge  banished  from  our  land,  there 
would  be  few  criminals  to  be  reformed,  and 
our  jails,  penitentiaries  and  almshouses  would 
be  tenantless. 

Then  why  should  we  fear  to  take  hold  of 
the  subject  in  earnest?  Why  this  fear  of 
overdoing  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  an  evil 
that  annually  slays  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  renders  life  a  burden  to  many  more. 

E.  H. 


CATTARAUGUS  INDIANS. 

Our  venerable  and  much  esteemed  Friend, 
Rachel  Hicks,  on  her  return  from  Genessee 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Pickering,  D.  C.  at- 
tended the  little  Meeting  held  regularly  at 
Buffalo.  The  deep  feeling  clearly  manifested 
on  the  occasion  was  rarely  surpassed  if 
equalled.  Truly  it  was  a  season  of  entire 
and  great  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  satisfac- 
tory incidents  of  her  journey  was  a  visit  to 
the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  to  see  and  hold 
a  meeting  with  the  Indians  who  have  so  long 
and  so  often  been  the  recipients  of  the  kindly 
care  and  willing  purses  of  Friends.  In  com- 
pany with  her  travelling  companions.  Mary 
Jane  Field,  of  Plainlield,  N.  J.,  William  H. 
Carpenter,  of  New  York,  and  a  Friend  from 
Buffalo,  on  Second-day,  Sixth  mo.  17th,  she 
took  the  train  200  miles  to  Angola,  and  thence 
by  wagon  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  the  mis- 
sion house,  arriving  at  0  P.  M.  There  all 
partook  of  the  kindness  aLd  hospitality  of 
Asher  Wright  and  his  good  wife.  (Asher 
Wright  and  v.ife  have  been  in  their  position 
40  years,)  The  evening  of  that  day  and  the 
morning  of  the  next  were  spent  in  witnessing 
the  exercises  and  discipline  of  the  children 
in  the  Thomas  Asylum  (they  number  now 
upwards  of  80.)  It  was  a  very  interesting 
visit,  and  what  we  saw  and  heard  there  was 
of  a  character  not  only  to  interest  all  lovers 
of  humanity,  but  to  warrant  one  in  awarding 
great  praise  to  those  who  have  the  care  of 
that  institution.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
goodness  and  efficif^ncy  of  all,  and  a  renewed 
love  for  the  few  remaining  ones  of  that  un- 
fortunate and  formerly  oppressed  people,  we 
went  at  11  A.  M,  to  the  Mission  church  to 
attend  the  Meeting  previously  appointed  at 
that  house. 

Not  knowing  of  the  appointment  of  a  Meet- 
ing at  the  same  time,  there  came  to  the  house 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  Reservation  an 
Indian  funeral;  and  the  mourning  parents, 
together  with  their  sympathizing  friends,  met 
all  the  rest  there.  The  arrangement  having 
been  mutually  assented  to,  the  corpse  of  an 
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'ndian  girl  of  seven  years  was  brought  in 
ind  placed  as  usual  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

Asher  Wright  first  addressed  the  people  in 
L  few  explanatory  words,  and  invited  all  to 
it  in  solemn,  reverential  silence  for  awhile, 
■fter  the  manner  of  Friends.  It  was  done, 
.nd  never  perhaps  was  a  silence  more  perfect 
.nd  solemn.  Every  head  and  heart  seemed 
►owed  before  the  Father,  as  if  His  presence 
vas  fully  realized. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Rachel  Hicks, 
,nd  never  has  it  been  the  privilege  of  the 
vrlter  to  feel  and  bear  testimony  to  a  season 
f  greater  solemnity,  as  words  of  sympathy 
nd  encouragement  and  instruction  fell  upon 
he  congregated  listeners,  and  were  interpre- 
ed  to  them  by  Henry  Silverheels,  a  noble 
ciou  of  the  Iroquois  nation.  Equally  im- 
)ressive  and  well  fitted  to  all,  was  the  simple 
uneral  service  that  followed.  I  would  it  were 
fithin  the  power  of  my  pen  to  portray  a  pic- 
ure  of  that  scene,  and  blend  wnth  it  the  in- 
pirations  of  the  moment  that,  though  un- 
leard,  were  felt  and  plainly  seen  when,  in  a 
ine  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  coffin,  stood 
he  parents  and  friends  of  the  deceased  In- 
lian  girl,  then  beautiful  even  in  death,  tak- 
ng  their  long  last  farewell  look  upon  the 
emains,  while  we,  coming  down  from  our 
ligh  seat,  took  a  stand  on  the  other  side,  tak- 
ng  our  first  and  last  look,  and  mingling  our 
ears  with  theirs.  Then  and  there,  in  such 
jreat,  impressive  Presence,  we  realized  that 
me  God  is  the  Father  an  1  Maker  of  us  all, 
,nd  that  we  all  are  the  objects  of  His  care, 
ind  the  recipients  of  His  unbounded  mercies. 

We  went  to  the  ground  where  the  Indians 
)ury  their  dead,  with  scarce  a  memorial  stone, 
,nd  saw  the  interment.  Then  taking  a 
riendly  farewell  of  the  afflicted  parents  and 
heir  friends,  we  did  the  same  to  our  en- 
ieared  friends  at  the  Mission  house,  and  took 
lur  way  towards  Buffalo. 

The  journey  had  been  replete  with  satisfac- 
ion  to  us,  and  seemed  as  much  so  to  those 
ve  had  visited.  We  had  felt  a  warm  grasp 
>f  the  rude  Indian's  hand  and  heard  many  a 
kearty  welcome  that  argued  their  apprecia- 
ion  of  our  good  will  and  a  remembrance  of 
he  many  past  kindnesses  of  Friends,  and  to 
)ur  beloved  friend,  Rachel  Hicks,  there  was 
^reat  gratification,  not  only  in  mingling  with 
hem  socially  and  sj)iritually,  but  in  witness- 
ng  the  great  improvemeut  on  the  Keserva- 
ion  since  her  last  visit,  14  years  ago.  The 
veil  cultivated  fields  la-len  with  luxuriant 
Tops,  the  comfortable  houses  which  many 
)ccupy,  the  intelligent,  cleanly  look  of  the 
people  all  told  of  the  advancement  that  is 
laily  being  made  in  that  small  remnant  of  a 
mce  powerful  race.  The  seeds  that  had  been 
cattered  and  nurtured  by  Friends  had  not 


been  scattered  in  vain,  but  the  blessing  of 
God  had  rested  on  all.  H.  D. 

Buffalo,  6th  mo.  2Sth,  1872. 


I  HAVE  no  great  store  of  truths,  in  advance 
of  public  sentiment ;  but  I  have  good  many 
thoughts,  before  and  behind  and  on  all  sides 
of  public  sentiment.  But  these  thoughts  are 
changing.  Some  die  out.  Some  change  form. 
Some  prove  to  be  old  as  the  hills.  Many  of 
them  won't  ripen,  but  drop  ofi'  worm-bitten. 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  hide  or  withhold  any 
TRUTH,  of  whose  authenticity  I  had,  at 
length,  become  satisfied ;  but  I  should  be 
equally  ashamed  not  to  put  upon  probation 
those  swarms  of  thoughts  with  which  this 
stimulating  age  inspires  every  thinking  man, 
until  time  shall  show  which  were  truths, 
which  half  truths,  and  which  tempting  illu- 
sions. 


UNWRITTEN  LIVES. 

The  unwritten  lives,  could  we  read  them 
as  they  are  folded  away  in  the  great  Book  of 
Life  to  be  revealed  in  the  endless  Hereafter, 
would  probably  make  a  brighter  record  than 
most  of  those  which  are  here  published  to 
the  world.  There  is  one,  which  has  just 
closed  its  earthly  history,  which,  though  not 
long,  had  a  beautiful  completeness,  and  its 
close,  like  its  progress,  was  such  as  to  leave 
no  gloom,  but  only  a  sweet  radiance,  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  It  made 
them  anticipate  and  even  realize  the  time 
when  death  shall  be  no  longer  death,  but  a 
soft  unclothing  of  mortality,  and  an  almost 
visible  clothing  upon  with  the  unfading  gar- 
ments. It  is  a  vast  encourage  ment  to  those 
who  are  striving  to  walk  in  the  way  of  obe- 
dience to  know  that  such  lives  are  lived 
among  us,  and  such  noiseless  victories  gained. 
A  valued  correspondent  sends  us  a  tribute 
well  merited  to  this  departed  friend,  one  ot 
rare  culture,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  gen- 
erous opportunities  for  enjoyment,  but 
"  whose  happiest  period  was  while  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  a  teacher  among  the  neglected 
children  whom  she  loved  as  the  Lord's  uu- 
f)rgotten  poor.  We  do  not  dare  to  print  it, 
or  give  names;  for  we  should  feel  that  the 
bright  and  happy  spirit  commemmorated 
might  be  near  and  looking  over  us  with  a 
mild  rebuke.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  write  an 
obituary  of  one  with  whose  name  we  cannot 
associate  the  idea  of  death,  though  we  sym- 
pathize in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
closing  words  of  our  correspondent:  "  It  is 
hard  to  make  a  grave  in  the  spring-time, 
when  the  being  of  the  earth  is  renewed  and 
jubilant;  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  veil  of  the 
night  when  we  go  forth  into  the  sunrise.  But 
the  veil  is  only  a  transparency  through  which 
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the  Eternal  Dawn  glimmers ;  a  radiance 
which  is  not  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon,  and 
which  shall  never  go  down." — E.  H.  Sears, 
in  Religious  Magazine. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 

A  man  may  be  addicted  to  many  vices, 
and  yet  there  may  be  a  hope  of  reclaiming 
him.  But  the  moment  he  loses  all  sense  of 
character  and  all  consciousness  of  a  superior 
nature — that  is,  the  moment  he  begins  to  look 
upon  himself  and  his  vices  as  worthy  of  one 
another — that  moment  all  hope  of  reclaim- 
ing him  perishes  ;  for  the  last  ground  is  sur- 
rendered on  which  it  is  possible  for  his  re- 
maining ^ood  principles  to  rally  and  make  a 
stand.  We  have  often  known  men  who  have 
retained  their  self-respect  long  after  they  have 
lost  their  regard  for  principle  ;  but  never  one 
who  retained  his  regard  for  principle  after  he 
had  lost  his  self-respect.  Destroy  this  and 
you  destroy  everything  ;  for  a  man  who  does 
not  respect  himself  respects  nothing. 
 «— «*»^.  

The  merciful  regard  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  still  to  his  children  in  all  their  deep 
probations,  for  their  encouragement  and  per- 
severance. May  all  siich  prize  their  mercies 
received  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  animated 
with  diligence  and  humble  confidence  to 
press  for</t^ard,  towards  the  mark,  having 
their  eye  single. — Samuel  Fothergill,  1759. 


BIRD  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  city  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  a  Febru- 
ary day,  presents  to  its  inhabitants  a  sight 
which  no  other  city  on  the  continent,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world,  affords,  and  that -is,  the 
immense  number  of  birds  that  people  its 
magnificent  shade-trees.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  red-breasted  robins  are  here  as- 
sembled, as  in  grand  convention,  prior  to 
their  flight  to  the  North.  Jay-birds,  blue- 
birds, and  the  peerless  mocking-bird  are  here 
in  large  numbers.  For  them  there  is  plenty 
to  eat.  The  fruit  of  the  sugar-berry  tree,  the 
wild  orange,  the  black  gum,  and  the  many 
varieties  of  the  oak,  afford  abundance  of 
food. 

It  seems  as  if  this  beautiful  city  was  de- 
signed by  its  founders  as  much  for  a  home 
for  the  feathered  tribe  as  for  man,  for  there 
are  more  trees  in  its  streets  than  houses. 

The  robin  makes  its  appearance  from  fur- 
ther South  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  remains  until  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  it  takes  it  flight  to  the  North. 
For  the  last  few  days  the  air  has  been  full  of 
them  in  their  assembling  for  departure,  and 
to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  gatherings 
of  swallows  at  the  North  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  preparing  for  their  flight  South,  the  as- 


sembling of  the  robins  at  this  time  presents  a 
familiar  scene. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  these  birds 
on  the  ground  in  search  of  food.  They  move 
as  the  army,  and  seem  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader,  who,  on  the  slightest 
alarm,  utters  a  shrill,  quick  note,  and  instant- 
ly the  whole  flock  take  to  flight.  As  they 
move  through  a  field  their  numbers  are  so 
great  they  destroy  immense  numbers  of  cut- 
worms and  grubs.  For  a  moment  they  stand 
as  in  silent  meditation,  then  turning  the  head 
to  one  side,  listen,  when  presently  they  peck 
awa}''  at  the  earth,  and  soon  a  worm  is 
brought  to  the  surface,  which  is  quickly  de- 
voured.— Appletons'  Journal. 


WHEN  TO  BEGIN. 

"  That  you  may  find  success,"  said  Charles 
Brooks,  in  an  address  to  boys,  "  let  me  tell 
you  how  to  proceed:  To-night  begin  your 
great  plan  of  life.  You  have  but  one  life  to 
live,  and  it  is  most  important  that  you  do 
not  make  a  mistake.  To-night  begin  care- 
fully. Fix  your  eye  on  the  fortieth  year  of 
your  age,  and  then  say  to  yourself :  At  the 
age  of  forty  I  will  be  a  temperate  man,  I 
will  be  an  industrious  man,  a  benevolent 
man,  a  well  read  man,  a  religious  man,  and 
a  useful  man.  I  will  be  such  a  one.  I  re- 
solve, and  I  will  stand  to  it.  My  young 
friends,  pray  to  God  that  this  resolution  may 
stand  like  the  oak  which  cannot  be  wind- 
shaken." 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


In  this  state  of  mutability  and  probatioD, 
we  meet  with  many  trials  of  our  faith  and 
patience,  many  cross  occurrences,  that  are 
petty  in  themselves  but  important  in  propor- 
tion as  they  disturb  our  equanimity  and  make 
us  less  able  to  pursue  pleasantly  our  daily 
avocations.  Sometimes  when  suffering  under 
these  outside  pressures,  I  remember  with  en- 
couragement the  language  "  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  me."  Me,  ihe  indwelling  word — I 
feel  the  assurance  that  a  practical  belief  in 
this  ever  present  Helper,  or  indwelling  Word, 
would  go  far  toward  sustaining  us  under 
these  various  disquietudes  and  enable  those 
who  trust  in  it  to  prove  its  sufliciency. 

We  are  all,  I  presume,  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  our  surroundings,  thus  it  is  very 
important  that  we  realize  the  truth  of  the 
declaration,  "  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you, 
than  he  that  is  in  the  world,"   for  then 
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whether  our  surroundings  be  helpful  or  ad- 
verse to  our  highest  good,  we  not  only  have 
with  us,  even  in  us,  an  all-powerful  guard 
and  guide,  but  recognizing  this  ever-present 
Helper,  ^\e  are  ready  to  cast  our  care  upon 
Him,  and  in  so  doing,  we  never  find  our  de- 
])endence  to  fail. 

In  the  eagerness  of  thy  affectionate  desires 
for  quick  replies  to  letters,  I  perceive  that  in 
comnaon  with  other  ardent  natures,  thou  find- 
est  it  a  hard  lesson  to  learn  to  icait;  and  oh, 
how  hard  indeed  it  is  to  wait  for  spiritual 
blessings  that  have  been  long  and  earnestly 
prayed  for  ;  to  suffer  on  and  on,  through 
weary  years  of  patient  submission,  bearing 
meekly  up  perchance  under  persecution,  in- 
justice and  oppression  ;  waiting  the  Lord's 
time  and  way  for  our  burden  to  be  lifted, 
He  requiring  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
self,  and  this  is  obtained  only  through  long, 
oft-repeatjd  and  hard-fought  battles.  But 
patience  can  have  her  perfect  work  "  in  no 
other  way,  and  when  we  have  once  learned 
how  to  bear,  we  may  find  that  it  is  only  the 
needful  qualification  for  something  yet  to  be 
given  us  to  do.  There  is  a  hidden  lesson 
underlying  all  these  dispensations,  that  if 
lovingly  accepted,  opens  and  keeps  open  the 
chant  el,  whereby  fresh  streams  of  Divine 
love  "  daily  flow  from  the  Fountain  of  liv- 
ing waters,"  finally  filling  us  so  full,  that  its 
spontaneous  overflow  radiates  a  light  and 
warmth  to  all  who  come  within  its  blessed 
infiuence. 

FRIENDS^lNTELLIGENCERr 

PHILADP:LPniA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1872. 

Hay  Fever. — Knowing  that  many  per- 
sons suffer  from  this  disease,  we  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  following  notice  ;  although  we 
have  not  seen  the  book  to  which  it  refers,  we 
doubt  not  it  is  worthy  consideration,  and 
think  many  may  be  glad  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  its  contents  : 

Autumnal  Caiarrh  {Hoy  Fever.)    With  three 
maps.  By  Morrill  \Vy  man,  M.  D.,  late  Her- 
sey  Professor  Adjunct  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. (New  York  :  Hurd  and  Houghton.) 
Dr.  Wyman,  who  has  learned  in  suffering 
what  he  has  taught  in  song,  was  the  first 
to  describe  autumnal  catarrh  iu  the  year 
1854,  and  to  vindicate  its  claims  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  independent  disease.    His  investi- 
gations, which  have  extended  over  many  years, 
have  now  been  put  into  a  very  readable 
book.  The  cause  of  this  disease,  which  has  not 


spared  such  shining  marks  as  Chief  Justice 
Shaw  and  Daniel  Webster,  is  not  known  ; 
but  fortunately  the  remedy  is  an  ea^y  and 
pleasant  one  ;  the  suflerer  has  only  to  re- 
pair to  a  "  non-catarrhal  region"  two  days 
before  the  loth  of  August  and  tarry  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness.  After  this  he  may 
go  back  to  the  amenities  of  life  in  the  low- 
lands, secure  from  attack  till  the  dreaded 
loth  of  August  returns.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  readers  who  have  not  learned  to  map 
out  their  country  into  "catarrhal"  and  "non- 
catarrhal  regions,"  we  will  briefly  state  that 
the  "  non-catarrbal"  regions  are  high  regions. 
Dr  Wyman  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
precisel)''  what  these  non-catarrhal  regions 
are,  and  has  made  it  plain  to  the  eye  by  maps. 
The  book  is  a  model  of  wary,  shrewd,  and 
methodical  investigation,  and  is  full  of  inter- 
est for  the  layman  and  general  reader,  as 
well  as  for  the  medical  man. —  The  Nation^ 
July  nth,  1872. 

MARRIED. 

GARRETT— NICHOLSON.— On  ofh  daj  of  13th 
of6tbmo.,  1872,  at  the  residenc-e  of  William  Nichol- 
son, by  Friends'  ceremony,  Sylvesler  Garrett  to  Eliza- 
beth, youngest  daughter  of  William  and  Susan  G. 
Nicholson. 


DIED. 

TAYLOR.— In  Philadelphia  on  2 1st  of  Sixth  mo.  , 
1872,  Phebe  C.  Taylor,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age, 
formerlv  of  Newtown,  Bucks  county  Penna. 

WETHERALD.— On  the  5th  of  6ih  mo.,  1872,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son  in-law,  Ado'ph  Ahreng,  in 
Baltimore  county,  Md.,  Mary  Wethcrald.  widow  of 
the  late  Joseph  Wetl)erald  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
the  83d  year  of  her  ape. 

BOWMAN.— In  Philadelphia,  on  the  29th  of  6th 
mo.,  1872,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Ann  C.  Bowman, 
in  the  66th  year  of  her  age.  A  member  of  Byberry 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  which  place  the  funeral  oc- 
curred on  3d  dav  the  2d  inst. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING- 

To  the  account  already  given  of  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting  we  !=;ubjoiu  a  portion  of  the 
extracts.  (Men's  :) 

The  following  proposition  was  received 
from  Pelham  Half  Yearly  Meeting,  viz.  : 

The  proposition  forwarded  from  Norwich 
jNIonthly  ISIeeting,  requesting  of  our  next 
Yearly  Meeting  the  privilege  of.holding  that 
meeting  onc-tliird  of  the  time  at  Yarmouth, 
Ontario,  now  claiming  the  careful  attention 
of  the  meeting,  it  was  fully  united  with  and 
directed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  its  con- 
currence,  we  having  the  approbation  of 
AVomen  Friends. 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  a  like  Committee  of  Women 
Friends,  are  to  take  the  subject  into  cousid- 
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eratioD,  and  report  at  our  next  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  be  held  in  Farmino-ton. 

Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting  forwarded 
die  information  that  they  were  united  in 
changing  the  time  of  holding  that  meeting 
rroin  the  first  Fourth-day  in  the  First,  Fourth, 
Seventh,  and  Tenth  months,  to  the  first 
Fourth-day  in  the  Second,  Fifth,  Eighth  and 
h'leventh  months  ;  and  in  changing  the  hold- 
ing the  winter  (Quarterly  Meeting  from  Farra- 
I'gton  to  Macedon,  and  desired  the  concur- 
-nce  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  with  these  changes 
— they  having  the  unity  of  Women  Friends. 

On  consideration,  this  meeting  unites  in 
the  proposition.  Women's  meeting  concurring, 
and  directs  the  information  to  be  forwarded 
to  our  subordinate  meetings. 

Canada  Half  Yearly  Meeting  also  for- 
warded the  information  that  they  were  united 
in  changing  the  time  of  holding  ihat  meeting, 
so  that  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  ]^]lders 
shall  be  held  on  Sixth-day  })receding  the 
last  First-day  in  Fifth  and  Ninth  months  ; 
the  i).Ieeling  for  Discipline,  on  Stiventh-day, 
and  the  Meeting  for  Worship  on  the  last 
First-day  in  these  months. 

On  consideration,  the  meeting  unites  with 
the  propcsitiou.  Women's  meeting  concurring, 
and  I  ho  information  is  directed  to  be  for- 
warded to  our  subordinate  meetings. 

Joseph  Thorn,  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tives, reported  that  they  had  conferred  to- 
gether and  were  united  in  proposing  John  J. 
Cornell  for  Clerk,  and  Isaac  Baker  for  As- 
sistant Clcik.  Their  names  being  separately 
cousidered,  were  united  with,  and  they  were 
appointed  to  those  services  for  one  year. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited 
in  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  as  they  came 
from  cur  Quarterly  and  Plalf  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, summaries  of  which  were  adopted  and 
directed  to  be  recorded  as  descriptive  of  our 
present  state. 

The  n.^n-atteudance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings was  the  occasion  of  much  exercise,  and 
called  lorth  expressions  of  counsel  and  en- 
couragement. It  was  shown  us,  that  when 
we  attend  those  meetings  under  a  right  con- 
cern, when  the  mind  was  engaged  to  ccm- 
Diuce  widi  the  Source  of  Love  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  Wisdom,  these  solemn  seasons  would 
prove  to  be  blessings  to  us,  strengthenirig  us 
to  perform  rightly  all  the  duties  devolving 
upon  us,  either  in  our  temporal  concerns  or 
spiritual  interests.  The  young  were,  in  a 
particular  manner,  counselled  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  this  reasonable  ser- 
vice, because  they  would  find  that  it  would 
conduce  to  their  true  peace,  and  to  never  al- 
low themselves  to  be  discouraged  because  of 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  others,  for  this 


ever  tends  to  weakness  and  loss,  as  regards 
spiritual  advancement;  but  a  continued  per- 
severance through  and  over  every  difficulty, 
would  be  rewarded  by  increased  vigor  and  a 
growth  in  the  best  life. 

We  were  also  reminded,  that  if  we  would 
obtain  the  true  blessing  when  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meeting,  there  must  be  a  labor  to  di- 
vest the  mind  of  earthly  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities, because  if  too  much  concerned  in  our 
business  transactions,  we  are  unfited  for  that 
communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit  through 
which  this  priceless  boon  is  received.  It  is 
often  because  of  these  cares  being  allowed  so 
much  place,  that  we  are  prevented  from  ex- 
periencing the  proper  preparation  to  enter 
into  true  spiritual  worship,  and  hence  our 
silent  meetings  become  irksome  and  unprofit- 
able to  us  ;  but  if  we  were  concerned  to  labor 
for  that  true  bread  which  alone  can  nourish 
the  life  of  the  soul,  that  bread  which  coraeth 
down  from  God,  which  bread  is  Christ,  at 
once  the  Light  and  spiritual  Life  of  men, 
these  silent  opportunities  would  be  seasons  of 
deep  and  true  enjoyment. 

We  were  shown,  too,  that  when  we  had 
been  successful  in  obtaining  this  bread,  we 
would  find  that  our  love  for  each  other  would 
be  increased,  and  all  that  would  lead  to  dis- 
cord and  disunity,  would  be  subjected  to  its 
powerful  influence. 

Y\^e  were  counseled  to  carefully  maintain 
the  watch  against  the  inroad  of  every  feeling 
which  was  antagonistic  to  the  Divine  princi- 
ple of  love — and  paiticularly  to  guard  against 
the  indulgence  of  animosity  or  revengeful 
feelings  even  against  those  who  have  deeply 
wronged  us,  because  while  the  indulgence  of 
such  feelings  cannot  repair  the  injury,  or 
make  amends  for  the  wound  inflicted,  they 
ever  produce  sorrow  and  unbappiness  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  harbor  them.  Would  we 
then  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  true  peace- 
would  we  strengthen  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood—  would  we  be  instrumental  in  restoring 
the  erring — w^ould  we  bind  up  the  broken 
hearted,  and  rightly  sympathize  with  the  af- 
flicted— or  bring  hope  to  the  disconsolate  and 
discouraged — we  must  labor  to  ever  dwell  in 
the  atmosphere  of  true  love,  nor  suffer  it  to  be 
clouded  by  human  passion. 

We  were  not  unmindful  of  our  testimony 
in  regard  to  plainness,  and  were  conceroed 
that  our  members  might  more  earnestly  seek 
!  to  understand  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
based,  that  being  convinced  of  its  rectitude, 
we  may  fully  and  efficiently  bear  it  before 
the  world,  in  this  day  of  fashion  and  ex- 
travagance. 

I     The  enormity  of  the  evil  of  intemperance 
has  awakened  a  deep  interest  amongst  us  at 
i  this  time,  although  our   reports  from  the 
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various  branches  show  us  to  be  clear  of  yield- 
ing to  its  seductive  influences.  We  were 
counseled  to  remember  that  our  labors  are 
not  to  end  here,  but  that  in  making  our  own 
hands  clean,  we  hai  become  fitted  to  extend 
our  labors  among  the  family  of  man,  and 
were  exhorted  to  use  our  individual  influence 
in  love,  with  the  victims  of  this  evil,  with 
whom  we  might  be  bro'jght  into  contact,  to 
persuade  them  and  to  encourage  them  to  re- 
sist its  temptations,  remembering  that  how- 
ever they  may  have  fallen,  they  are  still  hu- 
man beings,  and  have  immortal  souls  to 
save. 

In  the  maintenance  of  our  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry,  we  were  exhort- 
ed while  faithfully  maintaining  it,  that  we  be 
careful  that  we  do  it  rightly  and  gently,  that 
we  ourselves  may  not  sufi^er  loss  and  injury. 
Our  young  men  were  invited,  by  an  attention 
to  the  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  on  which  this  testimony 
rests,-— and  when  convinced  of  its  truth  and 
propriety  to  stand  faithful  in  every  day  of 
trial  with  its  influences  and  presentations, 
that  they  might  receive  the  reward  for  such 
obedience,  as  well  as  assist  their  elder  breth- 
ren in  resisting  its  progress. 

"We  have  not  lost  sight  of  our  testimony, 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of 
peace  and  good  will  to  men — and  hence  ever 
opposed  to  war  and  contention  :  and  a  feeling 
pervaded  our  minds  that  we  might  be  care- 
ful not  to  violate  this  testimony  by  our  de- 
portment before  the  world,  that  we  might 
more  efl^'ectually  labor  for  its  promotion 
among  the  children  of  men. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  pre- 
sented their  minutes  for  the  past  year,  to- 
gether with  communications  from  the  A^ent 
at  the  San  tee  Agency,  and  from  one  of  the 
employes ;  also  from  Barclay  White,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Superintend- 
ency  ;  extracts  from  which  are  as  follows  : — 
Saxtkk  Agkncy,  4ll]  mo.  28th,  1872. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  14th  of  Seventh 
month,  and  took  charge  of  affairs  on  the  22d. 
I  believe,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  (Indians)  felt  a  deep 
regret  for  the  loss  of  their  Agent,  A.  M.  Jan- 
ney  ;  while  among  the  chiefs  there  was  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  srjme  of  them  speaking 
very  hirrhly  of  him,  and  others  indulging  in 
unreasonable  censure. 

But,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
manner  in  which  these  chiefs  hold  their  of- 
fice, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  fault- 
finding is  more  prevalent  among  them  than 
with  the  masses  ;  for  many  of  them  are  much 
inferior,  both  in  intellect  and  morals,  to  those 
they  pretend  to  govern.  Very  soon  after  I 
commenced  my  work  among  them,  I  per- 


ceived that  this  mode  of  governing  the  bands 
by  hereditary  chiefs  was  an  evil,  and  that  it 
had  a  tendency  to  retard  their  advancemeiit 
in  civilization,  and  resolved  to  use  my  best 
endeavors  to  bring  about  a  reformation.  My 
idea  is  to  make  the  office  elective,  for  the 
term  of  one  year. 

I  will  instance  a  case  that  occurred  last 
Seventh-day,  and  was  disposed  of  in  council 
to-day.  Some  time  ago.  War-club,  Wabasha's 
head  man,  built  a  house  on  a  claim  that  was 
previously  taken  by  another.  I  remonstrat- 
ed with  him  kindly,  tried  to  convince  him 
that  when  these  allotments  were  taken,  the 
owners  held  certain  rights  and  privileges  that 
could  not  be  invaded  without  subjecting  the 
aggressing  parties  to  the  offence  of  trespass- 
ing, and  that  I  would  be  compelled  to  pun- 
ish them  as  such.  He  (War-club)  refused  to 
listen  to  entreaty,  and  disregarded  my  pe- 
remptory orders.  The  time  certainly  had  ar- 
rived to  do  something  decisive,  or  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  anything  like  systematic  govern- 
ment. 

In  a  council  this  forenoon,  after  explaining 
to  the  chiefs  and  head  men  ray  reasons  for 
so-doing,  I  told  them  that  War-club  would  no 
longer  be  considered  a  member  of  the  council, 
ancl  if  they  had  a  better  man  to  offer  to  fill 
his  place  I  would  accept  him  ;  if  not,  I  would 
appoint  one  myself.  I  expected  a  scene,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  how  gracefully  they  ac- 
cepted the  situation.  AVabasha  (head  chief) 
said,  when  they  were  in  Minnesota  he  con- 
sidered himself  equal  in  rank  with  the  Agent, 
but  now  he  supposed  he  was  a  grade  below  him. 

We  issued  them  plows,  harrows  and  har- 
ness, last  week,  and  instead  of  giving  them 
to  the  chiefs  to  issue,  G.  S.  Truman  and  my- 
self issued  them  to  the  individuals. 

They  brought  that  up  against  me  in  the 
council,  using  mild  threats,  stating  that  the 
Superintendent  would  be  out  here  pretty  soon, 
and  they  would  have  a  lot  of  charges  to  bring 
against  me.  I  told  them  when  an  Agent  did 
his  duty  he  was  as  glad  to  see  the  Superin- 
tendent as  they  could  be.  After  they  found 
I  was  firm  in  maintaining  the  position  that 
I  had  taken,  they  threw  oflT their  stiffness,  and 
the  council  ended  in  a  pleasant,  social  talk. 
They  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  A.  M. 
Janney,  and  how  well  they  liked  him  ;  and 
the  difficulty  that  occurred  about  him  was 
none  of  their  fault,  but  was  instigated  by  one 
of  the  Missionaries. 

The  grist-mill  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion most  of  the  time  up  to  the  2od  of  Third 
month,  when  a  freshet,  caused  by  the  rapid 
thawing  of  the  snow,  carried  the  dam  away. 
We  are  rebuilding  it,  and  if  no  unforseen  de- 
lay takes  place,  we  will  have  the  mill  run- 
ning again  in  a  few  weeks.    The  saw  mill 
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has  been  doing  good  service,  furnishing 
boards  for  houses,  floors,  bedsteads,  cup- 
boards, benches,  &c. 

Most  of  th^ir  crops  last  year  were  remark- 
ably good.  One  thousand  bushels  of  wheat ; 
corn  estimated  at  6,000  bushels  ;  potatoes, 
2,000  bushels  ;  besides  pumpkins,  beans,  mel- 
ons, &c. 

We  have  200  acres  more  of  prairie  sod 
broken  for  them  this  season.  Spring  has 
opened,  and  farming  has  commenced  in  good 
earnest.  If  the  season  prove  a  good  one,  we 
nay  reasonably  expect  better  results  than 
ast  year. 

What  is  most  needed  just  now  is  working 
cattle.  What  few  they  have,  owing  to  the 
jevere  and  protracted  winter,  are  in  a  poor 
condition  for  working.  We  are  assisting 
hem  all  we  can  with  the  Agency  teams. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness  this 
pring  and  several  deaths,  but  as  the  weather 
s  becoming  settled  there  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
!ral  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  tribe. 

Their  morals,  in  some  respects,  have  not 
:ept  pace  with  their  advancement  in  other 
hings,  yet  there  is  a  growth.  It  may  seem 
low,  but  sure  and  certain  in  this  direction  ; 
nd  even  the  superficial  observer  cannot  fail 
0  see  it.  Many  things  that  they  have  been 
-ccustomed  to  do  without  considering  it  im- 
proper or  sinful,  are  now  considered  degrad- 
ig  and  disgraceful. 

There  are  two  Mission  schools,  which  are 
^ell  attended,  and  no  doubt  are  doing  a  good 
ervice.  The  children  are  taught  principal- 
y  in  Dakota.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
3hool  exclusively  under  our  care,  and  where 
beir  studies  could  be  conducted  altogether  in 
'  English,  would  be  attended  with  the  best  re- 
alts.  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  thing  that 
^ould  have  a  greater  tendency  to  wean  them 

■  'om  their  old  associations  and  enlarge  their 
'  leas,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  civilized  lan- 

uage.  They  are  not  naturally  a  demonstra- 
•  ve  people,  yet  we  receive  many  assurances 

■  om  them  that  they  appreciate  our  labor 
,  mong  them. 

;   The  clothing  for  the  destitute  and  supplies 

:  >r  the  sick  sent  by  you,  were  duly  received, 
hey  were  distributed  to  the  best  of  our 
idgment.      On  behalf  of  those  who  were 

;  enefited  by  your  charity,  I  thank  you — he- 
eviug  if  you  could  know  the  happiness  you 

]  nought  to  the  homes  of  the  destitute  and 
iffering,  you  would  feel  amply  paid  for  any 
icrifice  you  may  have  made  in  raising  the 

;  Dnations. 

Friends  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole 
laracter  of  the  Indian  must  be  changed.  In 
8  natural  or  wild  condition  the  man  is  the 
rd  ;  the  woman  his  slave.  For  a  man  to 
ork  would  be  to  unsex  himself  or  become  a 


squaw,  which  appellation  would  be  the  great- 
est indignity  that  could  be  placed  upon  him. 
This,  in  a  great  measure,  has  been  overcome 
among  the  Santees.  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  labor  is  now  looked  upon  as  meritorious 
and  honorable;  and  I  have  seen  on  some  oc- 
casions the  man  carrying  the  child  and  the 
woman  walking  unincumbered  by  his  side. 

Nearly  all  are  willing  to  work  when  the 
reward  follows  closely  their  labor.  But  to 
settle  down  on  their  claims,  and  work  and 
wait  till  the  end  of  the  season,  is  not  so  con- 
genial to  many  of  them.  But  some  of  them 
are  doing  remarkably  well  and  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  prosperous,  if  not  wealthy, 
farmers.  The  example  of  these  will  no  doubt 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  others,  encourag- 
ing them  to  do  likewise.  And  I  am  hopeful 
in  the  belief  that  the  time  will  come,  and 
perhaps  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  idlers 
and  thriftless  ones  will  be  the  exception. 

There  is  another  trait  in  their  character 
v«^hich  I  consider  is  harder  than  all  others  to 
overcome.  That  is  their  prejudice  against 
the  whites.  This  feeling,  which  has  had 
ample  means  to  stimulate  its  growth  for  a 
long  series  of  years  by  blighted  faith  and 
broken  treaties,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  treachery  and  dishonesty  on  the 
the  part  of  its  traders  and  agents,  until  it 
has  become  so  woven  into  their  nature,  that 
it  may  now  be  considered  a  prominent  part 
of  their  character. 

This,  in  ray  opinion,  is  the  most  difficult 
part  to  overcome,  to  accomplish  which  will 
require  the  most  circumspect  care  never  to 
promise  more  than  we  are  certain  can  be  ful- 
filled. 

Since  I  have  been  in  charge,  we  have 
sawed  688  lo^js,  making  about  140,000  feet 
of  lumber.  This  lumber  has  been  used  most- 
ly on  Indian  houses,  for  floors,  roofing,  tables, 
bedsteads,  cupboards,  benches,  &c. 

I  have  not  been  all  over  the  Agency  to 
count  them  correctly,  but  I  think  I  can  safe- 
ly say  there  has  been  thirty  Indian  houses 
built  on  their  claims  since  last  fall— most  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Indians. 

We  also  erected  a  commodious  carpenter- 
shop,  which  was  greatly  needed.  The  car- 
penters also  built  a  house  for  the  interpreter. 
We  have  made  considerable  improvements 
around  the  Agency  building,  in  the  way  of 
fencing  and  planting  out  trees.  A  large  and 
substantial  ice-house  was  built,  and  a  con- 
venient cave  attached  to  the  Agent's  house. 
There  being  no  cellar  under  the  house,  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  much  needed. 

The  head-chief,  Wabasha,  is  an  old  man 
and  not  able  to  work  much,  so  I  built  his 
house  for  him.    His  missionary,  S.  D.  Hin- 
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man,  furnished  pine  boards  for  siding,  making 
a  very  neat  job  of  it. 

Although  (liscouragment  may,  and  does, 
overshadow  us  at  times,  yet  there  is  a  hope 
that  underlies  it  all,  sustaining  us  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  Divine  blessing  will  rest  upon 
our  labor,  and  finally  crown  it  with  success. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

Joseph  Webster, 
Agent  for  Santee  Sioux. 

(To  be  continued  ) 
GLOVES,  SHOES  AND  STOCKINGS. 

Gloves  were  worn  in  England  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  They  were  all  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  long  after,  reserved  as  orna- 
ments for  the  rich  and  noble  ;  although  made 
only  of  coarse  leather  and  laden  with  heavy 
accessories,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can 
have  been  ornamental.  Better  gloves  came 
into  fashion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Earl  of  Oxford  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  brought 
perfumed  gloves  from  Italy  ;  and  in  1578  a 
pair  which  co^t  sixty  shillings,  perfumed  and 
garnished  with  embroidery  and  goldsmith's 
work,  was  presented  to  the  queen  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  "  Her  Majesty,  be- 
holding the  beauty  of  the  said  gloves,"  says 
the  old  chronicler,  "  as  in  great  admiration, 
and  in  token  of  her  thankful  acceptation  of 
the  same,  held  up  one  of  her  hands,  and, 
smelling  into  them,  put  them  halfway  upon 
her  hands."  Italian  gloves  soon  became 
fashionable  in  England,  until  special  skill  in 
their  manufacture  passed  from  Italy  to 
France.  Fifty  thousand  or  more  persons  are 
now  employed  in  glove-making  in  England, 
and,  in  addition  to  all  their  produce,  some 
nine  or  ten  million  pairs,  worth  nearly  £1,- 
000,000,  are  anoually  brought  over  from 
France. 

Coverings  for  the  feet  are  more  necessary 
than  coverings  for  the  hands,  and  we  find  that 
shoes  and  stockings  were  of  more  ancient  use 
than  gloves;  but  here  also  fashion  has 
wrought  great  changes.  The  early  Britons 
wore  coarse  bags  of  hide,  made  all  of  one 
piece,  and  tied  round  the  ankle,  but  the  Ro- 
mans introduced  daintier  foot-gear,  and  from 
them  the  Anglo-Sixons  learnt  to  make  both 
boots  and  shoes  of  leather,  both  being  gener- 
ally of  one  j)iece,  laced  from  the  toes  all  the 
way  up  with  strings,  and  sometimes  protect- 
ed at  the  sole  with  a  sort  of  wooden  clog.  A 
pair  of  shoes  worn  by  Bernard,  King  of  Ita- 
ly, and  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  were  re- 
cently found  in  his  tomb.  "  The  soles  were 
of  wood  and  the  upper  parts  of  red  leather," 
says  an  Italian  writer.  "  They  were  so  close- 
ly fitted  to  the  feet  that  the  order  of  the  toes, 
terminating  in  a  point  at  the  great  toe,  might 


easily  be  discovered."    Finer,  neater,  anci 
greater  ornamentation  came  to  be  employed  i^'^*' 
in  later  times.    Some  one  with  a  deformeci 
foot  is  said  to  have  first  had  shoes  pinched  ai  "^^^'^ 
the  toe,  and  the  innovation  was  so  much  adlf'^,? 
mired  that,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  o 


monks  and  priests,  it  was  widely  followed  hy\  ^^^^^ 


courtiers  and  gallants  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
There  were   scorpion-tail  shoes  and  ram's*?"'' 
horn  shoes ;    the  long  curly  points  bein^j 
stuflfed  with  tow  as  well  at  toe.    Shoe-toes  be 
came  more  natural,  but  high  heels,  therfi^""' 
called  chopines,  were   introduced  in  Eliza, 
beth's  reign.    This  fashion  also  came  froncl 
Italy,  and  Coryate  reports  that  in  his  tim«  doced 
the  chopine  was  so  common   that  no  onu 
could  go  without  it.    "It  is  a  thing  made  o 


couDtr 

wood,"  he  says,  "  and  covered  with  leatheu  meet 
of  sundry  colors,  some  white,  some  red,  somejstockii 
yellow.  Many  of  them  are  curiously  paint 
ed,  some  of  them  also  I  have  seen  fairly  gilt 
There  are  many  of  these  chopines  of  a  great 
height,  even  half  a  yard  high ;  and  by  how 
much  the  nobler  a  woman  is,  by  so  much  th( 
higher  are  her  chopines.  All  their  gentle 
women,  and  most  of  their  wives  and  widow.^ 
that  are  of  any  wealth,  are  assisted  and  sup- 
ported either  by  men  or  women  when  they 
walk  abroad,  to  the  end  they  may  not  fall  ' 
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Chopines  as  absurd  as  that  were  not  commor^busy 


in  England;  but  pautofles  or  high-heeled  slip 
pers  were  worn  to  protect  the  daintily-em 
broidered  shoes  of  courtly  folk,  found  favorr 
and  these  pantofles  even  came  to  be  extravai 
gantly  ornamented    with  silver   and   go'  ' 


buckles,  costly  rosettes,  and  the  like.  Thedjtotli 


heels  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
high.  The  changes  of  fashion  in  shoes  anc 
boots  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuriee 
may  be  traced  in  familiar  paintings,  such  a^i 
Hogarth's. 

Stockings  have  necessarily  varied  less  ir 
shape  and  style,  though  the  alterations  it 
material  and  mode  of  production  have  hac 
greater  influence  upon  trade.  They  were^ 
made  of  coarse  cloth,  and,  in  fact,  were  litthi 
other  than  tight-fitting  trouser  legs  or  gaiter? 
with  feet,  till  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  the  art  of  spinning  them  out  of  worst- 
ed, silk,  and  other  materials  was  discoverer 
in  Scotland,  improved  upon  in  France  anc 
Spain,  and  soon  adopted  in  England.  Stubbes 
in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  in  1596,  com 
plains  loudly  of  the  innovation.  "  The3 
have  netherstocks,"  he  says  of  the  spend 
thrifts  of  his  day,  "  not  of  cloth,  though  nevei 
so  fine,  for  that  is  thought  too  base,  but  o 


worsted,  silk,  thread,  and  such. like,  or  elsefis 
at  the  least,  of  the  finest  yarn  that  can  b< 
got,  and  so  curiously  knit,  with  open  sean 
down  the  leg,  with  quirks  and  clocks  abou 


the  ankles,  and  sometimes  haply  interlacet  4rsor 
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ibout  the  ankles  with  gold  or  silver  threads, 
LS  is  wonderful  to  behold.    And  to  such  im- 
)udent  iusolency  and  shameful  outrage  is  it 
low  grown  that  every  one  almost,,  though 
)therwise  very  poor,  having  scarcely  forty 
shillings  wages  by  the  year,  will  not  stick  to 
jiave  two  or  three  pair  of  these  silk  nether- 
j  itocks  or  else  of  the  finest  yarn  that  may  be 
i;ot,  though  the  price  of  them  be  twenty  shill- 
ings or  more,  as  commonly  it  is.    The  time 
e-iath  been  when  one  might  have  clothed  ail 
[lis  body  well,  from  top  to  toe,  for  less  than 
a  L  pair  of  these  nether-stock  will  cost." 
a;    The  "  nether-stocks  "   were  at   first  pro- 
liluced  by  the  same  process  of  hand-work 
li  vhich  is  followed  by  good  house-wives  and 

0  jountry  people  at  the  present  day  ;  but,  to 
emeet  the  demands  of  the  fashion  for  knitted 
J<  itockings,  something  else  was  needed.  It  was 
It  supplied  by  William  Lee,  a  native  of  Wood- 

)orough,  in  Nottinghamshire,  who,  after 
ai  graduating  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 

lettled  down  as  curate  of  Calverton,  very 

lear  to  his  birth  place,  about  the  year  1586. 
e  Two  pretty  stories  are  told  concerning  him. 
^;  The  one  represents  that,  while  still  a  student, 
p  16  courted  a  pretty  country  lass,  whose  trade 
e)  vas  stocking-knitting,  and  that,  finding  she 
i' vas  always,  when  he  went  to  visit  her,  too 
)i  )usy  about  her  work  to  pay  to  his  love-mak- 

ng  all  the  attention  he  desired,  he  set  his 
!  vits  to  work  at  finding  some  expedient  by 
r  vhich  her  stockings  might  be  made  more 
a  |uickly,  and  she  might  have  more  time  to 

1  .alk  and  walk  with  him.  The  other  story 
li  3  to  the  effect  that  after  leaving  college  he 
]i  brfeited  his  fellowship,  that  he  might  marry 
3(  ,he  maiden,  and  only  found  when  the  deed 
ia  vas  done  that  his  curacy  did  not  provide 
n  noney  enough  tDmaintainhimself,his  wife  and 

he  children  who  began  to  come ;  that,  con- 
ic iequently,  the  young  wife  had  to  bring  out  her 
ii  initting-needles  again  and  do  her  share  of 
J,  ;he  bread-winning ;  and  that  it  was  Lee's  dis- 

ress  at  seeing  her  toiling  over  her  work  from 
Ijiarly  morning  till  late  at  night  that  led  to 
.r^he  invention  of  his  stocking-frame.  Both 

stories  are  doubtful,  but  both  may  be  true. 
.,.  Perhaps  the  invention  may  have  been  begun 
-  vhile  he  was  a  dreamy  lover,  but  have  been 
1  eft  unfinished  until  he  had  to  fulfil  the  du- 

ies  of  a  practical  husband.    It  is  only  cer- 

;ain,  however,  that  in  1589  Lee  produced  his 
.J  stocking-frame,  in  which  a  row  of  knitting 
,i.  needles,  kept  going  by  a  treadle,  did  the  work 
,rirery  much  more  quickly  and  easily  than  it 
V  lad  before  been  done  by  hand ;  and  out  of 
;p  lis  machine,  the  principle  being  the  same, 
\  mi  the  details  very  much  more  complicated, 
.  lave  grown  all  the  devices  now  in  force  for 
•  he  manufacture  of  stockings,  and  of  every 
,  )ther  sort  of  knitted  hoisery  as  well. — Bourne. 


Selected. 

Thfre  is  a  plant  that  in  its  cell 

All  trembling  seems  to  stand, 
And  bend  its  stalks,  and  fold  its  leaves 

From  each  approaching  hand. 
And  thus  there  is  a  conscious  nerve 

Within  the  human  breast, 
That  from  the  rash  and  careless  hand 

Shrinks  and  retires  distrest. 
The  pressure  rude,  the  touch  severe, 

Will  raise  within  the  mind 
A  nameless  thrill,  a  secret  tear, 

A  torture  undefined. 
Oh,  jou  who  are  by  nature  formed 

Each  thought  refined  to  know  ! 
Repress  the  word,  the  glance  that  wakes 

That  trembling  nerve  to  woe. 
And  be  it  still  your  joy  to  raise 

The  trembler  from  the  shade, 
To  bind  the  broken  and  to  heal 

The  v/ound  you  never  made.  , 
Whene'er  you  see  the  feeling  mind, 

Oh,  let  this  care  begin  ; 
And  though  the  cell  be  ne'er  so  low, 

Respect  the  guest  within. 

LyDIA  HUiNTLY. 


THE  ANSWEB.. 
"  Allah.  Allah  !"'  cried  the  sick  man, 

Racked  with  pain  the  long  night  through  ; 
Till  with  prayer  his  heart  grew  tender. 

Till  his  lips  like  honey  grew. 
But  at  morning  came  the  Tempter  ;  said, 

"  Call  louder  child  of  Pain  ! 
See  if  Allah  ever  hear,  or  answers, 

'  Here  am  I,'  again." 
Like  a  stab  the  cruel  cavil  through 

His  brain  and  pulses  went  ; 
To  his  heart  an  icy  coldness,  to  bis 

Brain  a  darkness,  sent. 
Then,  before  him,  stands  Elias  ;  says, 

"My  child,  why  thus  dismayed  ? 
Dost  repent  tliy  former  fervor  ?  Is 

Thy  soul  of  prayer  afraid  ?" 
"Ah,''  he  cried,  "I've  called  so  often  ; 

Never  heard  the  '  Here  am  F  ; 
And  I  thought,  God  will  not  pity  ;  will 

Not  turn  on  me  his  eye." 
Then  the  grave  Elias  answered,  "  God  said, 

'  Rise,  Elias  ;  go 
Speak  to  him  the  sorely  tempted  ;  lift 

Him  from  his  gulf  of  woe. 
"  '  Tell  him  that  his  very  longing  is 

Itself  an  answering  cry  ; 
That  His  prayer,  "  Come  gracious  Allah  !" 

Is  my  answer  "  Here  am  I."  ' 
Every  inmost  aspiration  is  God's  angel 

Undefiled  ; 
And  in  every  '  0  ray  Father  !'  slumbers 

Deep  a  '  Here  my  child.' 

DSCHELADBDDIN. 

Tholuck's  version.   Translated  by  Rev.  Jas.  F.  Clarke. 


Keep  the  Heart  Alive. — The  longer  I 
live  the  more  expedient  I  find  it  to  endeavor 
more  and  more  to  extend  my  sympathies  and 
aflfections.  The  natural  tendency  of  advancing 
years  is  t©  narrow  and  contract  these  feelings. 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  wish  to  form  a  new 
friendship  every  day  ;  to  increase  my  circle 
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have  been  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes, 
and  tornadoes  in  unusual  number  in  varioua  "Bot 
portions  of  the  world  within  reach  of  the 
press  and  the  telegraph.  Preceding  it  all 
was  a  very  unusual  winter,  characterized  ou 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  frequent  falls  of 
snow  in  southern  as  well  as  northern  lati- 
tudes, and  the  heaviest  accumulation  of  snow 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Sierra  Nevada 
passes  known  lor  many  years.     All  these 


of  intimates — these  are  very  different  affairs. 
But  I  find  that  it  conduces  to  my  mental 
health  and  ha])piness  to  find  out  all  I  can 
which  is  amiable  and  lovable  in  those  I  come 
in  contact  with,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
It  may  fall  very  short  of  uhat  I  was  once 
wont  to  dream  of ;  it  may  not  supply  the 
place  of  what  I  have  known,  felt  and  tasted  ; 
i)ut  it  is  better  than  nothing.  It  seems  to 
keep  the  feelings  and  affections  in  exercise ; 
it  keeps  the  heart  alive  in  its  humanity  ;  and, 
till  we  shall  be  all  spiritual,  this  is  alike  our 
duty  and  our  interest. — Moravian. 


AN  EXTRAOKDINARY  SEASON. 

The  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  pres- 
ent summer  are  remarkable  for  the  violent 
atmospheric  disturbances  reported  from  near- 
ly all  quarters  of  our  country  and  from  Eu- 
rope. As  illustrations  we  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  most  recent  manifestations.  In  our  own 
immediate  locality  we  all  feel  the  severity  of 
the  season,  the  long  continuance  of  extreme 
heat,  the  frequent  heavy  rains,  which  have 
done  for  us  the  incidental  good  of  cleansing 
our  filthy  streets,  without,  however,  cooling 
the  super-heated  air  or  checking  the  death- 
rate  among  infant  children.  The  same  thing 
is  equally  noticeable  of  New  York,  where  the 
accompanying  mortality  has  been  much  great- 
er. The  usually  rainless  season  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Interior  Ba- 
sin of  the  American  Continent  has  been  dis 
placed  by  a  most  extraordinary  season  of 
showers.  These  were  noticeable  in  June  on 
the  margin  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  we  find  so  recently  as 
the  15th  of  July  that  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
called  a  "  cloud-burst,"  washed  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  track  in 
Nevada.  There  have  been  destructive  floods 
in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  is 
now  reported  in  the  Alabama  river  and  its 
tributaries,  which  has  destroyed  cotton,  corn, 
and  railway  property  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  of  dollars.  These,  as  we  have  said, 
are  but  illustrative  instances.  And  while 
this  is  the  experience  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  othe:s  have  been  and  are  suffering 
from  drouth,  as,  for  example,  the  Jersey  sea 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Abseconi  and  interior 
Ohio,  which  suffered  severely  for  want  of  rain 
when  the  wheat  and  hay  crops  were  ripening. 
Very  much  the  same  experience  has  been  the 
lot  of  different  parts  of  Europe.  Most  ex- 
traordinary and  devastating  floods  have  vis- 
ited portions  of  the  continent,  and  we  still 
continue  to  hear  of  heavy  storms  and  floods 
in  Great  Britain,  those  in  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire having  been  particularly  severe,  and 
made  more  distressing  by  loss  of  life.  Ac- 
companying these  violent  phenomena  there 
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phenomena  are  well  worthy  of  the  closei  severa 
study  of  our  meteorologists.  It  seems  to  us 
that  they  ought  to  be  capable  of  such  classi- 
fication and  generalization  as  may  lead  to 
better  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  bearing 
on  th's  interesting  subject. — Public  Ledger 
lih  mo.  17th,  1872. 


oDiveri 


A  VESSEL  sailing  from  Joppa  carried  a 
passenger  who,  beneath  his  berth,  cut  a  hole 
through  the  ship's  side.  When  the  men  of 
the  watch  expostulated  with  him,  "  '  What 
dost  thou,  O  miserable  man  ?'  the  offender 
calmly  replied  :  *  What  matters  it  to  you  ? 
The  whole  I  have  made  lies  under  my  own 
berth.'  " 

This  ancient  parable  is  worthy  of  the  utmost 
consideration.  No  man  perishes  alone  in  his 
iniquity;  no  man  can  guess  the  full  conse- 
quences of  his  transgressions. 


FLORENCE  AND  GALILEO. 

I5Y  MABKL  SHERMAN  CRAWFORD. 
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By  the  remembrances  which  its  name  in- 
vokes, Florence  powerfully  commends  itselff 
to  the  sympathies  of  every  cultivated  mind. 
Distinguished  in  power,  in  industry  and 
above  all,  in  literature  and  art,  Floreucee 
shines  out  in  the  prevailing  darkness 
of  the  mediaival  times,  with  a  lustre  pecu- 
liarly brilliant.  The  woollen  stuffs,  the 
gold  and  silk  brocades,  the  produce  of  Flor- 
entine looms,  were  prized,  renowned,  andi 
sought  for  throughout  the  western  world  ; 
and  to  Florence  especially  belongs  the  merit 
of  making  the  merchants'  an  honored  name. 
Of  all  the  republics  of  Italy  to  which  thetja^^ 
Middle  Ages  gave  birth,  Florence  was  thetL;j,|^,^ 
one  in  which  the  love  of  liberty  was  thetj; 
strongest,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  the? 
greatest,  and  the  laws  the  best  framed  and  thc'ti 
best  administered.  Noted  for  the  genius  oh^\^^i^^^ 
its  citizens,  and  the  intelligence  of  its  peoplej  (>,.qJ 
to  Florence  belongs  the  glory  of  having  givenif 
to  the  world,  during  the  Middle  ages,  aiO 
greater  number  of  illustrious  men  than  alliiujjj 
the  rest  of  Italy  was  able  to  send  forth,  ^[^^ 
Whilst  the  darkness  of  barbarism  still  hung'  - 
densely  over  the  British  Isles,  while  knowl- 
edge there  could  find  no  resting-place  save  ir 
the  monastic  cell,  the  poet,  painter  and  schol 
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ar,  daily  met  together  as  honored,  cherished 
guests  at  the  noble  Florentine's  board. 

But  amongst  the  many  sons  of  Florence 
who  shed  honor  on  that  republic  in  bygone 
days,  there  are  none  who  left  behind  them 
names  so  well  deserving  our  respect  as  Galileo 
and  Michael  Angelo,  the  first,  astronomer 
and  philosopher  combined — the  teacher  of 
reat  truths  to  an  incredulous  world.  Flor- 
ence is  full  of  the  memorials  of  her  two  great 
sons  ;  and  in  Pisa,  where  Galileo  lived  for 
several  years  as  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the 
niversity  there,  his  memory  is  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  far-famed  Cathedral  and 
Leaning  Tower  of  that  city.  Their  very 
stones  are  eloquent  to  us  of  him,  for  with  both 
these  structures  are  connected  incidents  of  no 
small  moment  in  history. 

To  the  philosophic  mind,  trifles  are  often 
fraught  with  teachings  of  wisdom.  Theswing- 
ng  of  a  large  bronze  lamp,  suspended  from 
tithe  roof  of  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  was  appa- 
rently an  incident  of  the  most  trivial  descrip- 
ion,  but  to  Galileo  that  sight  evoked  a  train 
f  thought  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
sithe  theory  of  the  pendulum.    Hanging  yet 
where  it  hung  in  the  days  of  that  great  man,  ' 
hat  lamp  can  never  be  looked  on  without  in- 
erest.  I 
Still  more  suggestive  of  Galileo  than  the 
Cathedral,  is  the  far-famed  Leaning  Tov;er 
idjoining  it,  for  here  it  was  that  he  proved 
3y  a  simple  experiment,  that  the  doctrines  of 
L4Lristotle,  which  he  had  been  appointed  to 
ach  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  were  funda- 
nen tally  wrong.    Denounced  by  his  brother 
professors  as  an  ignorant  pretender  in  the 
chool  of  philosophy,  as  the  defamer  pf  an 
llustrious  and  unerring  sage  and  the  dissemi- 
jator  of  untruths,  Galileo  eagerly  called  out, 
Bring  my  doctrines  to  the  test  of  experi- 
iient,  and  by  this  prove  whether  Aristotle's 
heory  or  mine,  in  regard  to  the  law  of  failins; 
todies,  is  true."  The  challenge  v/as  accepted, 
md  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  was  selected 
IS  the  place  where  the  demonstration  was  to 
)8  made. 

Let  us  bring  up  the  past  before  our  view 
md  see  assembled  around  that  wonderful 
1/eaning  Tower,  grave  professors  and  solemn 
ages,  who  have  come,  confident  of  triumph- 
ng  in  the  approaching  discomfiture  of  an  ig- 
u)rant  pretender  in  the  paths  of  science  and 
)hilosophy.  Around  them  cluster  an  eager 
rowd,  looking  with  curiosity  at  that  obscure 
'oung  man,  who,  though  alone  and  friendless, 
he  object  of  reproach  and  scorn,  yet  strong 
n  the  power  of  truth,  stands  up  before  them 
vith  sparkling  eye  and  undaunted  bearing. 

The  experiment  is  to  be  made  by  means  of 
wo  balls,  one  of  which  is  twice  as  heavy  as 
^he  other.    If  Aristotle  be  right  in  his  theory 


of  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  the  heavy 
ball,  when  dropped  from  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  should  reach  the  ground  in  exactly 
half  the  time  taken  by  the  lighter  ball  to  pass 
through  the  same  space,  both  being  dropped 
at  the  same  time.  If  Galileo  be  right,  the 
two  balls  should  not  differ  one  instant  in  the 
rate  of  their  descents.  Nothing  can  be  sim- 
pler than  the  experiment,  and  nothing  more 
clearly  and  easily  ascertainable  than  its  re- 
sults. 

The  moment  comes  when  the  issue  is  to  be 
determined,  and  at  a  given  signal  down  drop 
the  balls  from  the  tover;  they  strike  upon 
the  earth  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  A 
proud  moment  was  it  for  that  young  sage, 
and  exulting  was  the  look  he  cast  on  the  dis- 
comfited philosophers.  Again  and  again 
the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same 
results  ;  and  fro-n  that  day  Aristotle  lost  the 
sway  that  he  had  exercised  for  centuries  over 
the  human  mind. 

But  the  pioneer  of  knovvledge,  the  discov- 
erer of  truth,  needs  a  brave  heart  to  sustain 
him  in  his  battle  against  error  and  ignorance 
in  this  world ;  and  no  one  more  than  Galileo 
required  the  endowments  of  a  daring  spirit 
and  unflinching  mind.  Through  his  whole 
life  he  had  to  contend  with  determined  in- 
credulity, and  with  ignorance  that  pertina- 
ciously refused  to  be  enlightened.  "  Oh,  my 
dear  Kepler,"  writes  Galileo  to  his  friend, 
"  how  I  wish  we  could  have  one  hearty  laugh 
together.  Here  at  Padua  is  the  principal 
professor  of  philosophy,  whom  I  have  re- 
peatedly and  urgently  requested  to  look  at 
the  moon  and  planets  through  my  glass, 
'  which  he  pertinaciously  refuses  to  do  !"  Un- 
happily for  Galileo's  lot  in  life,  the  Paduan 
I  philosopher  was  only  a  fair  sample  of  the 
■  pseudo-scientific  sages  of  his  day. 
I  Florence  warmly  cherishes  the  name  and 
I  mernory  of  the  great  astronomer,  and  exhib- 
its to  this  day  many  memorials  of  him.  At- 
tached to  the  Museum  is  a  temple  erected  by 
the  present  Grand  Duke  to  Galileo,  and  here 
may  be  seen  the  telescope  which  revealed  to 
him  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  observa- 
tory where  most  of  his  observations  on  the 
moon  were  made,  still  exists  ;  and  the  stran- 
ger is  shown  the  residence  where,  blind,  in- 
firm, and  weighed  down  by  years  and  humili- 
ation, his  vexed  and  suffering  spirit  passed 
away. 

But  Florence  possesses  a  still  more  touch- 
ing memento  of  her  great  son  than  any  of 
those  described.  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  the  stranger's  step  is  arrested  by  the 
tomb  that  bears  Galileo's  name ;  and  insen- 
sible is  the  heart  that  does  not  do  homage  to 
the  illustrious  dead — a  teacher  of  truths  which 
can  never  die,  and  who,  by  years  of  obloquy 
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and  perrecutioD  (by  the  cardinals  of  the 
Roman  Church)  by  imprisonment  and  a  shat- 
tered frame,  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  the 
distinction  he  enjoyed  of  being  the  greatest 
genius  of  his  age. —  The  Friend. 


The  husks  of  emptiness  rustle  in  every 
wind  ;  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  holds  up  its 
golden  fruit  noiselessly  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest. —  Whittier. 


Philadelphia  QuartTly  Meeting  of  Frien'is  -will 
be  held  at  the  New  Meeting  Houie,  Chester  V:»lley, 
on  3d  da}',  8th  mo.  6th,  at  10  A.  M. 

Friends  will  take  the  7^  A.  M.  train  at  l.'Jth  and 
Callowhill,  l>)nding  at  Elwood  Thomas'  lane  above 
the     Kinrj  of  Prmssia  Sl'rh'on,"  about  9  A.  M. 

Friends  attending  the  Select  Meeting  on  2d  day 
the  5th,  will  take  the  7^  train  for  Kint/  of  J^russia, 
or  the  12.45  noon  train  trom  13ih  and  Callowhill, 
or  the  1  30  P.  M.  train  from  9ih  and  Green  streets, 
both  the  latter  for  Port  Kennedy,  where  conveyance 
will  be  furnished  to  the  Meeting  House,  distance 
about  If  milee.  Return  tickets  can  be  procured  otily 
at  the  olfices  in  Philadelphia,  good  for  the  two  days. 

To  the  King  of  Prussia  Station,  on  E.  Thomas' 
lane,  for  80  cents,  and  to  Port  Kennedy  for  85  cents. 
Time  of  returning  will  be  published  next  week. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION  (PHILADA.) 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting 
house,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Sixth-day  next,  Eighth 
mo.  2d,  at  11  A.  M.  Reports  fiom  the  several  school 
organizations,  essays  bearing  on  the  cause,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  teachers'  meetings  are  requested, 
also  the  appointment  of  delegates  if  way  opens  for 
it.    All  interested  are  invited. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  ~^[^  , 
Emma  Worrell,  / 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  8^  o'clock 
the  same  morning,  and  the  sub-committees  at  8  A. 
M.  Anna  P.  Wollasten  Clerk. 

Passengers  leave  from  upper  side  of  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  at  6  A.  M.  ;  7  A.  M.  by  special  ar^ 
rangement,  and  10  A.  M.  ;  returning,  4.58,  6.39,  8.1- 
P.  M. 

Excursion  tickets,  50  cents,  good  until  the  follow- 
ing Second-day. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

Stated  meeting  on  Second-day  evening,  29th  inst., 
at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  at  Race 
street.  Alfred  Moore,  Secrclarifi 


ITEMS. 

Brain-work  costs  more  food  than  hand-work.  Ac- 
cording to  careful  estimates  and  analysis  of  the  ex- 
cretions, three  hours  of  hard  study  wear  out  the 
body  more  than  a  whole  day  of  severe  physical  la- 
bor. Another  evidence  of  the  cost  of  brain-work  is 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  though  the  brain  is  only 
one-fortieth  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  receives  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  blood  sent  bj  the  heart  into  the 
system.  Brain-workers  therefore  require  a  fi'ore  lib- 
eral supply  of  food,  and  richer  food,  than  manual  la- 
borers. 

The  Feudal  System,  in  some  particulars,  yetpre- 


vflils  in  P'ngland.  Thus,  "  heriot,"  or  the  forfeiture 
of  th*-  best  beast  or  some  other  chattel  to  the  lord  of 
of  a  copyhold  estate  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  still 
exists,  and  the  right  has  recently  been  exercised 
under  circuustauces  of  great  hardship,  where  a 
farmer  having  been  accidentally  killed,  the 
landlord's  ngent  seized  and  carried  off  the  finest  an- 
imal out  of  a  herd  of  four  cows.  Thi.<?  oppressive 
custom  is  censured  by  the  English  journuls  as  a  rel- 
ic of  feudal  baibirisrn  which  should  be  forthwith 
abolished,  and  sur])rise  is  expressed  that  Parliament 
has  not  actt  d  upon  the  report  of  the  Real  Pro|)erty 
Comtnissioners  condemning  "  heriots,"  which  was 
made  thirty  years  ago.  The  retention  of  the  cus- 
tom, it  is  bf-lieved,  is  due  to  the  extreme  slowness 
with  which  Englishmrn  advance  in  the  course  of 
admittedly  necessary  legal  reform.  Tlie  inevitable 
inequality  of  the  tax  alone,  it  is  argued,  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  it,  as  a  "heriot"  may  vary  tVom  a  sheep 
to  a  valuable  race  horse  or  a  picture  by  an  old  mas- 
ter. 

The  raising  of  the  ostrich  in  a  tame  state  for  its 
feathers  is  now  carried  on  extensively  in  Africa. 
The  birds  are  kept  in  inclosures,  and  fed  on  lucerne, 
with  which  the  inclosure  is  planted.  Every  eight 
months  they  are  plucked,  some  extracting  the  quill 
at  once,  and  others  cutting  the  quill  a  little  above 
its  insertion,  nnd  then  removing  the  roots  a  couple 
of  months  later.  The  latter  method  is  said  to  give 
better  results  with  less  injury  to  the  bird.  The 
yield  is  about  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  each  bird. 

In  breeding  it  is  found  to  be  best  to  aUo^  one  fe- 
male to  each  male,  though  in  the  wild  stale  five  fe- 
males are  often  attached  to  a  single  male.  There 
are  usually  two  broods  in  a  year,  and  the  male  and 
female  sit  on  the  eggs  by  turns,  ilie  male  generally 
taking  the  largest  share  of  this  duty.  The  female 
'ake3  chief  charge  of  the  brood  after  it  is  hatched. 
The  young  are  reared  on  chopped  lucerne,  and  as 
they  get  older  a  little  grain  is  given  to  them  ;  they 
also  require  abundance  of  water,  and  a  liberal  stJii- 
ply  of  pulverized  quartz  and  small  bones.  When 
grown,  no  food  suits  them  better  than  chopped  lu- 
cerne or  trefoil,  with  an  occasional  6up[ily  of  cab- 
bage, fruit  and  grain. — Scribtier^s  for  Jane. 

Flrification  of  Turpentine. — The  use  of  tiir- 
pf.j',  iixe,  for  cleansing  gloves  and  other  articles  is 
materially  interfered  with  by  the  unpleasant  smell 
which  remains  behind,  no  matter  how  well  rectified 
the  turpentine  may  be.  According  to  a  recent 
French  patent,  this  smell  may  be  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  distillation  of  the  turpentine  over  taf.nin. 
Articles  cleansed  with  turpentine  thus  treated  are 
to  be  heated  in  a  tub  to  a  temperature  of  about  14') 
degrees,  by  which,  according  t()  the  siateracnt  of  the 
patentee,  every  trace  of  odor  will  be  made  to  disap- 
pear. 

Use  ok  Zinc-Ethyl  in  Illumination. — Various 
...jpositions  have  been  made  for  incie.ising  the  illu- 
minating power  of  common  gas,  by  the  use  of  the 
liquid  hydro-carbons:  but  their  explosive  character 
and  other  diflicultics,  have  interfi-red  with  their  etn- 
ployment  in  practice.    It  is  now  'jroposed  to  tr ' 
zinc-ethyl  or  chloro-chromic  acid,  a  brilliancy  t 
flaiue  being  thus  obtained  more  than  suffi.';ienl  t 
compensate  for  the  additional  co.-t.    If  hydrogen  I 
passed  through  a  mixture  of  zinc-ethyl,  it  takes  ur. 
:i  quantity  of  zinc  mechanically,  and  burns  with  t 
brilliant  flame.    If  chloro-chromic  acid  be  substi 
tuted  for  the  zinc-cthyl,  some  chro-nium  is  carricc 
off  with  the  oxygen,  and  the  light  is  more  brilliant 
than  before,  and  is  said  to  h  vve  at  the  same  time 
powerful  actinic  properties. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF    MARGARET  BROWN. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWBLL. 
(Continued  from  page  3il.) 

Nicholas  aud  Margaret  Brown  having  accom- 
plished all  that  had  been  on  their  minds  at 
Kichmond,  arrangements  were  made  to  leave 
the  city  the  next  morning,  but  in  the  night 
they  felt  a  concern  to  visit  a  young  man  who 
was  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death  for 
murder.  Inquiry  was  accordingly  made  in 
the  morning  if  they  could  see  the  prisoner 
early,  and  they  were  informed  they  could  see 
him  at  once.  We  were  escorted  into  thejail, 
and  the  door  was  locked  after  us,  we  were 
then  informed  that  the  young  man,  on  account 
of  some  misconduct  since  his  imprisonment, 
had  been  put  in  irons  in  the  dungeon,  and 
they  would  have  to  go  down  there  to  see  him; 
which  intelligence  our  friends  received  with 
composure,  having  no  concern  but  to  do  their 
Heavenly  Father's  will.  The  Turnkey  piloted 
us  and  as  we  passed  through  one  door  after 
another,  we  could  hear  the  grating  bolt  turned 
behind  us,  until  we  arrived  at  the  prison- 
er's cell  below  ground,  which  was^about  seven 
feet  square  with  but  one  small  window,  and 
that  strongly  barred.  After  introducing  us 
the  turnkey  excused  himself  on  account  of 
some  pressing  business,  and  withdrew.  The 
same  creaking  bolts  fastened  the  doors  after 
him,  as  he  ascended  and  went  out,  the  echoes 
of  which  through  the  winding  halls  of  the 
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prison  was  pecaliarly  discomforting  to  me, 
leaving  us  thus  separated  from  the  outer 
world.  Our  friends,  placid  and  unmoved  ex- 
cept with  concern  for  the  poor  criminal  ly- 
ing in  irons  on  a  mat  before  them,  entered 
into  feeling  with  him  and  expressed  religious 
interest  and  sympathy,  encouraging  the  hope 
that  by  repentance  he  might  receive  the  par- 
don of  a  merciful  God,  and  this  he  would  as- 
suredly do,  if  his  repentance  was  sincere  and 
deep.  Their  communications  were  very  af- 
fecting, so  much  so  that  for  the  time,  notwith- 
standing my  nervous  dread  of  such  surround- 
ings, I  forgot  I  was  in  a  prison-cell.  My 
feelings  were  all  absorbed  in  awakened  inter- 
est for  the  convict,  who  was  only  about  21 
years  of  age,  well  educated  and  of  a  good 
family.  Margaret's  supplication  was  particu- 
larly appropriate  and  touching.  The  prisoner 
thanked  the  Friends  for  their  consideration 
and  sympathy,  but  gave  no  evidence  of  deeper 
feeling. 

We  then  left  the  city,  journeying  up  the 
north  side  of  the  James  River,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Henrico  and  Goochland.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  disticts  of  the  State, 
the  "  James  River  Bottoms"  being  famous  for 
their  fertility,  and  especially  for  their  wheat 
growing  quality.  The  attentionotN.  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  large  fields,  and  the  great  breadth  of 
land  sown  in  wheat,  which  had  a  very  fine 
appearance  for  the  season  of  the  year.  The 
farms  are  generally  large,  with  fine  brick 
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mansions,  and  some  appearance  of  style  and 
grandeur  in  many  of  the  surroundings  ;  but 
it  was  noticed  that  there  were  very  few  or- 
chards, many  farms  having  no  fruit 
trees,  except  perhaps  a  few  in  the  garden,  or 
somewhere  near  the  house.  On  inquiry,  the 
reason  assigned  was  that  "fruit  would  not 
ripen  in  that  part  of  the  country,"  which  was 
interpreted  to  mean  that  it  would  be  taken 
by  the  slaves  before  it  had  time  to  mature. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  poultry  and  eggs 
which  the  family  in  one  of  these  fine  mansions 
have  to  use,  we  were  informed,  were  nearly 
all  purchased  from  the  slaves. 

We  pa^^sed  by  Genito  and  l^eaverdam, 
\vhere  Friends  formerly  had  settlements, 
and  travelled  on  to  Tarleton  Pleasants',  a 
brother  of  Governor  Pleasants,  where  we  staid 
all  night,  and  were  very  hospitably  enter- 
tained. He  kindly  sent  a  messenger  to  give 
notice  of  a  meeting  the  next  morning  about  5 
or  6  miles  distant,  and  also  of  one  at  Gooch- 
land Court  House  in  the  afternoon. 

We  passed  a  very  pleasent,  social  evening. 
Margaret  having;  been  there  before,  on  her  re- 
ligious visits  to  Virginia,  had  many  inquiries 
to  make  after  old  acquaintances  in  whom  she 
and  the  family  were  interested  ;  and  to  see 
them  enjoying  the  pleasurable  reminiscences 
of  by-gone  years,  was  a  gratification  to  those 
who  sat  by.  The  evening  passed  pleasantly 
away,  and  not  without  profitable  reflections. 

In  the  morning,  an  unexpected  scene  Avas 
presented.  A  snow  to  the  depth  of  8  or  9 
inches  had  fallen  in  the  night.  We  had  5  or 
6  miles  to  go  to  meeting — did  not  know  the 
road,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  go  with 
us,  inasmuch  as  the  riding  horse  had  been  ta- 
ken the  previous  evening  by  the  messenger  to 
give  notice  of  the  meetings,  and  he  had  not 
returned.  We,  however,  obtained  tolerably 
minute  directions,  and  Nicholas  having  the 
faculty  of  following  courses  well  developed 
by  experience  in  a  frontier  settlement  in  ear- 
ly life,  we  found  the  way  with  comparatively 
little  difficulty,  especially  considering  we  had 
to  break  the  track  with  our  heavy  carriage 
through  the  whole  distance.  In  many  places 
the  limbs  of  the  cedar  and  pine  trees  on  the 
sides  of  the  road,  were  so  loaded  down  with  the 
weight  of  the  snow,  that  we  had  to  relieve 
them  of  this  before  we  could  get  our  carriage 
under  the  branches.  We,  however,  in  no  de- 
gree discouraged,  arrived  safely  at  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  in  good  time. 

On  our  arrival,  we  were  a  little  surprised  at 
not  finding  the  meeting-house  open  and  a  fire. 
But  the  door  was  not  fastened,  so  we  soon 
opened  the  house,  and,  having  a  box  of 
matches  with  us,  [what  a  great  convenience 
these  gifts  of  science  are]  had  a  good  fire 
in  the  stove,  to  warm  ourselves,  and  render 


the  house  comfortable  for  any  others  who- 
might  come. 

We  sat  quietly  and  comfortably  by  the 
stove,  but  for  some  reason,  no  one  came  !  We 
staid  there  till  12  o'clock,  then  .secured  the 
fire,  shut  up  the  house,  and  left  it  in  its  loneli- 
ness ! 

We  were  told  aiterward,  if  a  meeting  be  ap- 
pointed and  the  day  prove  such  an  one  as  that^ 
so  uncomfortable,  and  the  travelling  so 
heavy,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  neigh- 
borhood that  the  Preacher  will  not  be  there, 
and  {he  peoj^tle  of  course  think  it  needless  for 
them  to  go.  When  we  arrived  at  Goochland 
Court  House,  we  found,  probably  from  the 
same  cause,  no  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  meeting.  The  travelling  ivas  very  bad, 
and  the  people  might  readily  be  excused  for 
not  venturing  out. 

"The  Friends"  accepted  it  all  like  true 
Christian  philosophers,  as  they  were.  As 
was  said  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  by 
that  valued,  humble  Friend,  Abel  Thomas,, 
"when  it  appeared  to  be  right  to  appoint  a 
aieeting,  I  attended  to  what  appeared  to  be 
my  duty  ;  and  then,  if  anybody  came,  w^ell 
and  good  ;  and  if  nobody  came,  weW  and  good 
also.  It  was  Master's  work,  not  mine."  So 
our  dear  Canada  Friends  thought.  They  felt 
their  minds  entirely  relieved  from  the  con- 
cern, and  seemed  more  cheerful,  and  their 
conversation  was  more  free  and  interesting 
than  for  several  days  previous,  W'hen  they  had 
been  under  the  heavy  religious  exercise  from 
which  they  now  ielt  relieved. 

We  found  a  comfortable  hotel  at  the  Court 
House,  which  is  about  30  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, at  which  we  put  up,  fed  our  horses, 
ate  our  dinners,  and  then  set  out  for  Freder- 
icksburg. The  weather  had  become  very 
cold.  A  strong  crust  being  formed  on  the 
snow,  we  had  to  break  the  track  all  the  way, 
and  finally  came  to  a  place  where  we  did  not 
know  which  road  to  take,  having  lost  our 
reckoning  in  the  numerous  turns  we  had 
made.  In  this  part  of  the  country  as  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
houses  are  all  built  on  eminences  remote  from 
the  road,  so  that  travellers  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  information  by  inquiry,  un- 
less they  chance  to  meet  some  one  on  the  road, 
and  we  seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  out  that 
day.  Upon  c()nsulting  together,  it  was 
thought  best  that  I  should  go  to  a  house 
we  saw  half  a  mile  distant,  and  inquire  the 
way  to  Fredericksburg.  The  \v\nd  over  the 
snow  was  extremely  cold;  very  frequently  my 
feet  would  break  through  the  crust,  and  it 
proved  to  be  an  arduous  and  uncomfortable 
errand.  When  I  reached  the  house,  I  could  faiij 
not  obtain  the  information  desired.  Six  o 
seven  young  women  and  girls  came  to 
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door  successively,  but  no  one  could  tell  the 
way  to  Fredericksburg — had  never  been 
there, — when  they  went  from  home,  they 
went  to  Richmond." 

On  returning  to  the  carriage,  after  another 
laborious  and  fatiguing  tramp,  and  reporting, 
Nicholas  seemed  more  disconcerted  at  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people  than  he  had  been  at 
the  disappointment  about  the  meetings.  It 
was  now  nearly  sun-set,  no  other  house  in 
sight,  and  we  were  in  a  perplexity  to  know 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  In  a  little  while 
we  saw  a  bright-looking  colored  boy  coming 
toward  us  on  a  fine  horse,  who  intelligently 
gave  us  all  the  information  we  desired,  and 
told  us  we  would  find,  within  a  short  distance 
ahead,  a  comfortable  place  to  stay  all  night, 
which  we  were  glad  to  hear,  for  we  were  cold 
and  tired. 

We  found  every  thing  very  comfortable  at 
the  public  house  except  the  temperature.  It 
was  very  cold.  The  change  in  the  weather 
had  been  so  sudden,  that  they  had  not  pro- 
vided themselves  with  wood  until  that  day, 
and  it  was  all  just  cut,  and  of  course  green, 
with  ice  and  snow  adhering  to  it.  Nicholas 
soon  went  out,  found  an  axe,  hunted  up  some 
dry  blocks,  which  he  quickly  made  into 
kindling-wood,  and  never  gave  up  the  under- 
taking till  he  had  a  large,  comfortable  fire, 
and  a  chair  propped  against  each  door  to 
keep  it  shut,  for  no  door  had  any  at- 
tached contrivance,  as  a  latch,  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

"We  passed  the  evening  very  pleasantly. 
Vly  companions  were  cheerful  and  bright  and 
■  jnjoyed  the  comforts  which  were  partly  due 
:o  their  own  labor. 
We  were  pleased  to  find  when  we  set  out 
^-  n  the  morning  that  the  track  was  somewhat 
.  )roken,  the  neighborhood  being  now  astir, 
lauling  the  wood  they  had  cut  the  previous 
lay.    These  things  are  not  mentioned  in  an 
iiukiud  or  censorious  feeling,  for  we  are  ra- 
;  her  disposed  "to  hide  the  fault  we  see,"  but 
•  hey  are  spoken  of  to  show  the  improvidence, 
.  iiscomfort,  and  helpless  condition  of  a  peo- 
)le  with  whom  industry  and  labor  are  erro- 
.  leously  regarded  as  disreputable,  and  hence 
.  0  be  avoided  by  persons  of  refinement  and 
otelligence,  they  throwing  all  the  domestic 
luties,  upon  the  right  performance  of  which 
.  be  comforts  of  a  family  so  much  depend,  on 
^norant  and  careless  "  servants." 

The  time  occupied  in  travel  from  place  to 
•lace  was  by  no  means  lost,  our  friends  rela- 
iog  a  great  deal  of  their  personal  history, 
escribing  their  home  in  Canada,  and  the  re- 
gions visits  they  had  made  together,  with 
lany  incidents  of  deep  interest  and  instruction 
)  me,  all  of  which  united  us  in  still  closer 
.  'iendship. 


By  previous  invitation,  we  put  up  on  our 
return  to  Fredericksburg  with  a  Methodist 
friend  and  his  wife,  who  were  very  kind.  It  was 
now  6th  day  evening,  and  "  the  Friends"  de- 
sired to  have  a  meeting  on  First-day,  with  the 
citizens,  and  one  in  the  evening  for  the  col- 
ored people. 

It  devolved  on  me  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  I  was  directed  where  I  could 
find  the  Methodist  minister,  whose  house  it 
was  thought  probable  could  be  had  for  the 
meeting.  He  appeared  to  be  a  very  pleasant, 
kind-hearted  man,  and  manifested  great  wil- 
lingness to  accommodate  "  the  Friends  ;"  but 
said  he  had  been  but  a  little  time  in  charge  of 
the  congregation,  and  he  would  not  like  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  permitting  the  house 
to  be  thus  occupied  without  consulting  the 
deacons.  He  then  directed  me  where  to  find 
these  ofiicers  of  the  church,  and  gave  me 
permission  to  say  to  them,  that  I  had  his  con- 
sent to  the  request,  if  the  proposition  met  their 
approval. 

I  readily  found  the  two  deacons  ;  both  ap- 
peared to  be  sprightly,  active  young  men,  and 
I  explained  to  them,  that  two  elderly  people, 
a  man  and  his  wife,  approved  ministers  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  were  travelling  at  their 
own  expense*  on  a  mission  of  Gospel  Love, 
and  they  felt  a  concern  to  have  a  religious 
meeting  the  next  day,  with  the  citizens  of  that 
place,  if  a  suitable  house  could  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  and  I  informed  them  what 
the  minister  had  said  in  relation  to  their 
occupying  the  Methodist  meeting  house.  They 
immediately  inquired  whether  "  the  Friends" 
were  "  Orthodox  or  Hicksites."  I  replied 
that  they  did  not  regard  themselves  as  com- 
ing under  either  of  these  appellations,  but 
they  were  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
or  Quakers,  and  were  endeavoring,  in  their 
measure,  in  the  Spirit  of  Love  and  good 
works  to  cbey  the  injunction,  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give."  I  added  that  I  thought 
it  right,  however,  to  inform  them  that  they 
belonged  with  those  who  were  sometimes 
called  Hicksites.  The  deacons  then  remarked, 
if  they  had  been  Orthodox,  they  could  have 
had  the  House,  but  they  could  not  permit  it 
to  be  occupied  by  Hicksites.  I  told  them,  al- 
though I  acknowledged  their  full  right  to 
grant  or  refuse  the  favor  I  had  asked  of  them, 
yet  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  was  at- 
tached to  the  "Hicksites,"  as  they  termed 
them,  that  would  cause  them  to  deny  the  fa- 
vor of  their  occupying  the  meeting-house.  The 
young  men  were  evidently  embarrassed  by 
this  inquiry  and  they  were  unable  to  specify  a 
single  point  of  objection  only,  they  had  "heard 

■^Tbis  information  it  seemed  necessary  to  give,  in 
order  that  tliey  might  understand  that  there  would 
be  no  collection  taken  up  at  the  meeting. 
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that  the  Hicksites  held  dangerous  views  upon 
doctrinal  subjects." 

I  felt  for  them,  and  after  inviting  them  to 
consider  whether  it  was  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  to  let  a  hear-say"  close  the 
avenues  of  the  heart  against  strangers,  so  as 
to  check  the  flow  of  kindness,  without  know- 
ing whether  or  not  such  hear-say  had  any  real 
foundation,  I  bade  them  farewell  in  good  feel- 
ing and  proceeded  to  make  an  effort  else- 
where. 

The  Baptist  meeting-house  had  also  been 
mentioned  to  me  as  suitable,  and  one  that 
could  probably  be  obtained  ;  so  I  went  to  see 
the  pastor.    Hesaid  he  could  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility  on    himself  of  permitting  the 
Friends  to  occupy  his  church,  but  if  I  could 
obtain  the  consent  of  some  half  dozen  others 
whose  names  he  gave  me,  he  would  be  en- 
tirely willing.    As  he  read  the  names  over, 
and  gave  me  directions  for  finding  the  pei- 
sons,  he  mentioned  the  name  of  "  an  elderly 
widow  lady,  who  lived  a  little  out  of  the  city." 
My  mind  at  once  inclined  to  sec  her  first,  and 
although  the  snow  was  melting  and  the  walk 
ing  very  bad,  I  went  to  her  house.    Her  man 
ner  was  kind  and  cordial,  and  such  as  to  in- 
spire confidence  at  once.     A-U  the  surround 
ings  betokened  wealth.    On  opening  my  bus 
iness  to  her,  in  much  the  same  manner  an( 
language  I  had  previously  done  to  the  Meth 
odist  deacons,  T  told  her  I  had  been  directed 
to  her  to  know  if  she  would  be  willing  the 
Friends  should  occupy  the  Baptist  house  for 
that  purpose.    *'  Oh  I  yes,  with  all  my  heart," 
says  she,  "  I  wish  well  to  all  societies,  and 
can  say  '  God  speed'  to  every  effort  to  do 
good."    I  then  asked  her,  if  she  would  be 
willing  to  express  her  consent  on  paper.  "Yes, 
yes,"  she  replied,  and  soon  handed  me  a  very 
full  and  feeling  note  to  that  effect,  signed  with 
a  bold  hand,  as  if  her  heart  was  in  what  she  was 
doing.  She  was  evidently,  as  might  be  expected 
from  these  characteristics,  a  woman  of  great 
influence  with  her  congregation,  and  all  I  had 
to  do,  was  to  show  that  note  to  the  others 
who  had  been  named,  to  obtain  their  succes- 
sive signatures.  I  then  took  the  signed  note  to 
the  pastor,  who  seemed  gratified  with  my  suc- 
cess, and  told  me  the  house  should  be  in  read 
iness  for  us  at  the  time  proposed,  on  First-day 
afternoon. 

This  being  arranged,  the  next  duty  was  to 
see  the  Mayor,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  have  a  meeting  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  evening.  He  received  me  very  re 
spectfully,  and  evidently  entered  into  sympa 
thy  with  the  object  of  the  Friends  ;  but  he  said 
he  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  tell  me,  that 
he  could  not  "  comply  with  their  request  to 
have  a  meeting  for  the  colored  people  m  ^/le 
evening.  They  could  have  it  by  day-light." 


To  explain  the  reason,  he  remarked  to  the  ef- 
fect, "  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  intense 
nervous  excitement  in  regard  to  the  blacks, 
under  which  our  whole  population  continually 
suffers,  ever  since  the  Nat  Turner  insurrec- 
tion in  1831.    The  citizens  sleep  with  arras 
by  their  bed  sides  ;  when  a  lady  is  feeble  or 
sick,  the  fear  of  the  rising  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple continually  haunts  her,  so  that  not  a  day 
passes  without  my  receiving  communications 
stating  that  if  I  would  send  my  officers  to 
such  and  such  a  place,  they  will  find  there 
a  company  of  blacks,  plotting  an  insurrection. 
Such  is  the  continual  state  of  alarm  and  ap- 
prehension ;  and  if  under  such  circumstances, 
I  were  to  give  permission  for  sl  meeting  of  the 
blacks  to  he  held  at  night,  I   have  no  doubt 
there  would  occur  several  deaths  before  morn- 
ing from  the  increased  nervous  apprehension 
it  would  occasion." 

This  was  said  with  an  earnestness  and  em- 
phasis that  showed  he  felt,  weightily,  the  sad 
truths  he  was  relating.  On  hearing  this  sor- 
rowful and  unexpected  statement,  I  told  him 
the  Friends  had  no  idea  of  such  a  condition 
of  things  as  he  had  represented,  or  they  would 
not  have  made  the  request,  and  I  was  very 
sure  they  would  cheerfully  accept  his  deci- 
sion   to  have  the  meeting  in  the  day-time. 

What  a  picture  of  deep  and  awful  misery 
was  unfolded  by  that  oflBcer,  who  knew  the 
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see  the  workings  of  the  "  Unseen 
in  all  this,  causing  a  "fleeing  when  no 


truth  of  it  all  from  sad   experience  !_  Who 
cannot 
Hand" 

one  pursueth,"  and,  like  the  plagues  of  Pha- 
raoh, pleading  for  the  liberation  of  the  op- 
pressed in  order  that  by  doing  justice  to  them, 
the  people  themselves  might  know  a  deliver- 
ance IVom  these  terrible  troubles  and  appre- 
hensions which  take  from  life  all  that  is  worth 
living  for  I 

These  two  engagements  occupied  my  t\me« 
during  the  whole  day.  Our  Friends  Nicho- 
las  and  Margaret,  who  had  been  making  some* 
visits  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  receivingj 
calls,  were  well  satisfied  with  all  I  had  done, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  been  favored  with  help 
and  preserved  from  saying  or  doing  anything^ 
to  occasion  regret  on  retrospection  "  ^"^"^ 
cool  of  the  day." 

The  Meeting  in  the  Baptist  meeting  housff 
the  next  afternoon  was  very  large,  and  verj 
solemn.  Nicholas  was  powerful  in  testimony 
appearing  to  have  full  access  to  the  "  Treas 
ure  House,"  and  favored  to  hand  forth  to  th( 
people  rich  treasures  both  new  and  old.  Mar 
garet  followed  in  a  lively  communication,  anc 
then  kneeled  in  solemn  supplication,  petition 
ing  the  Good  Father'that  He  might  "  Bo v 
the  Heavens  and  come  down,"  and  rule  i: 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Truth  rose  triumph 
antly   into    dominion,    and   the  meetin 
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closed  under  a  feeling  of  precious  solem- 
nity. 

The  Baptist  pastor,  who  was  present,  was 
thanked  for  his  kindness  in  granting  the  use 
of  his  house,  and  he  appeared  much  gratified. 
Several  requests  were  received  to  have  other 
meetings  in  the  city,  and  houses  were  offered 
for  the  purpose,  but  they  were  respectfully 
declined,  our  Friends  feeling  now  relieved. 
The  Methodists,  whose  house  had  been  refused, 
would,  after  this  meeting,  gladly  have  permit- 
ted them  to  occupy  it,  and  it  proved  an 
instructive  lesson  to  some  of  them,  by 
which  we  hoped  they  profited. 

The  next  ai'ternoon,  a  meeting  for  the  co  - 
ored  people  was  held.  It  was  large  and  order- 
ly, but  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Friends  spoke 
and  spoke  well,  but  did  not  get  hold  of  the 
feelings  of  the  congregation,  so  as  to  be  placed 
in  sympathy  with  them,  of  which  the  Friends 
themselves  were  sensible.  Their  minds  did 
not  find  relief.  This  was  the  more  regret- 
ted, as  it  was  the  last  meeiiug  it  was  their 
prospect  to  hold  before  we  reached  Sandy 
>ring. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  subject  afterwards, 
the  cause  was  believed  to  be  the  unhappy  re- 
atiou,  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Mayor,  as 
xistiug  between  the  whites  and  the  colored 
eople — distrust  and  suspicion  on  one  side, 
aving  by  natural  influences,  awakened  dis- 
rust  and  suspicion  on  the  other — and  the  col- 
red  people  felt  a  want,  more  pressing  even 
han  religious  instruction, — that  of  personal 
reedom,   and    the  confidence  of  those  with 
vhom  they  had  daily  intercourse.    For  the 
ttaiument  of  this,  no  hope  was  held  out  in 
he  discourses  they  had  heard,  as  attatnable 
n  this  life.    Death   must  intervene  before 
hey  as  a  class  had  auythiugto  hope  for.  This 
as  a  sad  picture  for  them  to  contemplate, 
nd,  we  being  white  people,  and  a  number 
f  the  white  citizens  being  gathered  with  us, 
here  seemed  to  bean  uncertaiiiiy  in  the  minds 
f  those  for  whom  the  meeting  was  particu- 
■rly  intended,  where  exactly  to  place  us, 
'hich  produced  a  want  of  that  full  confidence 
nd  sympathy  between  them  and  the  speak- 
•s,    which  are  essential    to  baptizing  all 
to  a  feeling  of  oneness,  harmony  and  love. 
This  reflection  gave  renewed  conviction, 
lat  effective  ministry  does  not  depend  wholly 
pou  the  speakers,  but  includes  the  condition 
the  hearers.  As  it  is  said  in  Scripture  (Prov. 
vii.)  "  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man, 
d  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the 
ord." 

A  number  of  persons  who  had  been  at  the 
eetiog  called  to  see  us  in  the  evening,  as 
as  the  case  the  evening  before,  and  many  in- 
iries  were  made  upon  religious  subjects 
hich  were    satisfactorily    answered,  the 


Friends  being  favored  "  to  divide  the  word 
aright"  to  sincere  inquirers,  so  that  the  occa- 
sion was  blessed  and  the  parting  was  tender 
and  affectionate. 

The  next  morning,  the  Friends  feeling  clear 
of  that  city,  we  bade  farewell  to  our  kind  host 
and  hostess,  and  set  off"  for  my  home,  having 
to  pass  through  the  counties  of  Stafford, 
Prince  William  and  Fairfax  to  reach  Alex- 
andria. The  roads  were  heavy  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  melted  sno  v,  so  that  it  was  nearly 
dark  before  we  reached  Dumfries,  and  then 
we  had  5  or  B  miles  further  to  travel  in  order 
to  fulfil  our  promise  to  Henry  Fairfax,  who 
lived  on  the  Potomac  river.  We  thought  it 
best  to  go  on,  however,  and  were  glad  after- 
wards that  we  did.  They  received  us  cordially 
and  were  hospitable  to  an  almost  unprece- 
dented degree. 

The  next  morning,  a  bountiful  lunch  was 
prepared  for  us  to  partake  of  on  the  road  ; 
Afier  an  edifying  and  comforting  opportu- 
nity with  the  family,  we  bade  them  an  aff*ec- 
tionate  farewell,  believing  we  had  been  right- 
Iv  directed  in  going  there,  and  that  the  visit 
had  been  blessed  to  the  family  and  to  ourselves. 

Wo  then  proceeded  to  my  home  in  Sandy 
Spring  which  we  were  three  days  in  reach- 
ing, making  some  calls  in  Alexandria  and 
Washington,  without  anything  occurring  be- 
yond the  usual  incidents  of  travel.  N.  and 
M.  B.  remained  several  days  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, resting  and  making  social  visits  among 
Margaret's  former  friends,  to  their  mutual 
edification  and  comfort.  Our  journey  occu- 
pied about  three  weeks,  and  we  travelled  over 
800  miles,  without  any  accident,  indisposi- 
tion, or  anything  to  occasion  regret,  for  which 
favor  our  hearts  were  tendered  in  grati- 
tude to  theGiver  of  all  good. 

The  motive  for  recording  these  memoranda 
is  that,  as  perhaps  no  complete  account  of 
any  other  religious  visit  made  by  Margaret 
Brown  will  be  obtained,  the  history  of  the 
incidents  and  proceedings  attending  this  jour- 
ney might  exhibit  points  in  her  character 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  seen.  It  may 
also  show  some  of  the  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties that  ministering  Friends,  especially  when 
they  used  to  travel  by  private  conveyance, 
had  to  encounter. 

The  part  I  had  to  perform  was  wholly  in 
relation  to  external  matters  ;  but  in  the  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  the  society  of  these  precious 
Friends  day  after  day,  and  witnessing  the 
example  of'their  strict  integrity  of  purpose, 
high  moral  standard,  and  devotedness  to 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  wiU  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  I  was  deeply  instructed, 
and  felt  richly  rewarded  for  all  the  labor 
that  devolved  upon  me. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AWAY  FROM  HOME. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  Housk, 

7th  mo.  21st.,  1872. 
This  is  the  third  First-day  in  succession  we 
have  spent  "  aioay  from  home,"  and  though 
there  has  been  no  visible  or  outward  religious 
"  service  "  here,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  day,  yet 
we  donbt  not  but  that  the  heart's  incense  has 
gone  forth  from  many  similarly  circumstanced 
with  ourselves,  not  only  towards  the  home 
treasures  left  behind,  but,  it  is  hoped,  with 
aspirations  for  that  home  not  made  with 
hands.  Indeed,  with  our  sublime  surround- 
ings, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  reflec- 
tive mind  can  avoid  looking  "  from  nature  up 
to  nature's  God." 

In  our  last,  dated  Watkins'  Glen,"  of  the 
many  attractions  of  which  we  spoke, we  omitted 
to  give  our  "  en  route''  and  to  state  we  made 
a  short  sojourn  at  Mauch  Chunck,  prospect- 
ing a  little  amidst  its  wild  attractions  and 
riding  over  its  renowned  "Switchback,"  at  one 
point  on  which  "five  minutes"  are  given  to 
see  what  can  be  in  that  limited  space  of  time, 
of  a  coal  mine  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Here  the  passengers  are  vigorously  beset 
by  liitle  ui chins  whose  faces  as  well  as  hands 
bespeak  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  coal 
dust,  offering  for  sale  various  little  tokens  of 
their  handicraft  cut  out  of  coal. 

But  to  return  to  Watkin's  Glen.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  proprietor  on  this  day  of  the 
week  to  convene  his  family  and  such  of  his 
guests  as  may  feel  inclined,  in  the  parlor 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning:,  for  wor- 
ship, the  occasion  being  free  to  all  for  such 
manifestation  as  may  arise  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  in  view  of  the  solemnity  of  the  mo- 
tive for  assembling.  On  this  day  week,  one 
of  the  company  (who  is  a  kind  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  boarding  house,)  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  briefly  commenting  on 
it  in  a  liberal  and  practical  spirit,  and  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  any  present  to  give 
such  expression  to  their  thoughts  as  might 
seem  meet  to  them.  Our  Friend,  T.  F.,  of 
New  York,  was  present,  and  in  responding 
to,  and  appreciating  the  kindness  of  the  in- 
vitation, referred  appropriately  to  the  beau- 
tiful day  and  our  surroundings,  approved  of 
the  plan  that  had  been  adopted  of  thus  as- 
sembling toirether,  desiring  their  encourage- 
ment, even  if  in  the  future  it  should  be  only 
the  "  two  or  three,"  and  closing  the  meet- 
ing with  an  earnest  supplication  in  which  he 
agrain  referred  to  this  movement  and  for 
which  he  asked  a  blessirg. 

Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
the  writer  was  applied  to  to  know  if  a  meet- 
ing could  not  be  arranged  for  the  employees 
in  the  evening,  as  their  duties  prevented  their 


attendance  in  the  mornicg.  The  applicant 
was  reminded  that  with  Friends  nothing 
could  be  promised  them  on  such  occasions  ; 
but,  as  requested,  the  subject  was  opened  to 
T.  F.,  who,  after  some  time  given  for  delib- 
eration, felt  satisfied  such  an  appointment 
should  be  made.  Quite  a  large  number  con- 
vened in  the  parlor  in  the  new  house,  embody- 
ing not  only  employees  but  a  part  of  the 
boarders  and  some  of  the  residents  of  the 
town  of  Watkins. 

Our  friend  addressed  the  company  very 
appropriately,  showing  the  simplicity  and 
practicability  of  true  religion,  that  in  our 
every  day  walks  it  was  only  necessary  to  do 
right  to  please  God,  and  that  this  constituted 
Christianity,  &c.     He  again  addressed  the 
Throne  of  Grace  on  the  bended  knee,  during- 
which  a  feeling  of  solemnity  spread  over  the 
assembly,  and  the  writer,  before  it  separated, 
felt  constrained  to  remark,  that  he  believed i 
that  both  the  morning  and  evening  service^ 
held  in  that  room  had  been  blessed. 

There  were  present  members  of  other  re- 
ligious denominations,  as  well  as  of  both 
branches  of  the  Society  of  Fiiends,  and  free 
expression  was  subsequently  given  to  the  feel-| 
ing  that  in  these  periods  of  religious  com- 
minglings  the  time  had  been  pleasantly  and 
profitably  spent.    One  feature  of  the  appoint- 
ed meeting  was  worthy  ofimitstion  on  futures 
occasions  of  like  character.    Neither  by  pro- 
fundity of  words,  nor  an  undue  prolonging  ol 
the  periods  of  silence  was  the  meeting  ex 
tended  to  a  length  calculated  to  weary  thosei 
unused  to  our  form  of  worship,  a  matter 
which    we  think  does   not  always  receive 
due  consideration. 

This  house  (Water Gap)  is  unusually  orderi 
ly  and  quiet,  which  may  in  some  measure 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  any  bar.  Everyv 
thing  seems  well  appointed  and  in  place.  W 
are  now  full  to  overflowing,  the  guests  to-da 
numbering  about  three  hundred,  with  a  numi 
ber  "  put  out  "  to  lodge  in  addition,  while  or 
last  evening,  we  are  informed,  they  refused  t 
bring  some  from  the  station.     This  appear 
to  be  the  condition  of  all  the  houses — the  lowe 
one,  also  under  the  management  of  one  of  thi 
Broadheads,  having  two  hundred  visitors. 

The  grateful  and  invigorating  change 
the  weather  appears  to  be  appreciated  by  al 
notwithstanding  the  breeze  is  so  strong  th 
evening  as  to  drive  nearly  all  the  boarde) 
into  the  house,  and  even  there  to  necessital 
the  closing  of  most  of  the  doors  and  window 
On  our  way  hither,  we  tarried  a  short  tin 
at  Elmira,  taking  a  ride  through  its  most  a 
tractive  street  of  private  residences  as  well 
the  most  prominent  business  portions.  In  tl 
former,  the  houses  (which  were  general 
frame)  were  really  very  pretty,  and  in  mai 
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much  taste  was  manifested  in  their  construc- 
tion and  surroundings,  in  every  case  setting 
back  some  distance  from  the  street,  usually  in 
the  centre  (as  to  width)  of  an  ample  lot 
with  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

The  latter  presented  the  usual  bustle  and 
hurry  so  ctiaracteristic  of  an  American  go- 
ahead  itiveness.  But  we  saw  something 
which,  while  it  was  unique  and  amusing^,  re- 
minded us  of  our  own  goodly  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  well  known  that  we  have  two 
bridges  spanning  the  Schuylkill,  that  have 
long  since  been  pronounced  unsafe,  and  yet 
they  are  travelled  over  daily  by  thousands. 
At  Elmira,  they  have  a  large  bridge  spanning 
the  river  there,  still  more  insecure  and  di- 
lapidated. Many  of  the  planks  have  been 
removed  and  some  thrown  criss-cross  to  make 
it  impassable  for  horses  and  vehicles  ;  but 
we  think  there  was  a  kind  of  foot  path  almost 
level  with  the  bed  of  the  river  retained.  But 
the  amusing  part  of  the  arrangement  was  a 
large,  conspicuous  "  Notice,"  painted  with 
black  letters  on  a  white  ground,  to  the  effect 
that  said  bridge  was  *'  dangerous,"  and  that 
all  persons  crossing  did  it  at  their  own  risk, 
and  this  was  signed  "  by  order "  of  their 
City  Council.    The  query  arose,  whether  the 

City  Fathers"  of  Philadelphia  might  not 
with  propriety  inform  in  the  same  way  our 
reckless  thousands  that  Councils  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  safety,  but  that  by  their 
own  acts  they  take  their  lives  in  their  own 
hands! 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  speak  of  a 
matter  that  has  forced  itself  on  our  notice 
during  our  wanderings,  not  only  in  this  but 
previous  years.  It  is  simply  the  increase  in 
the  habit  of  smoking,  and  we  would  that  a 
corresponding  increase  of  a  consideration  for 
the  preferences  and  even  the  health  of  many 
who  do  not  participate,  had  also  taken  place, 
but  such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  fact. 

We  know  of  no  place  whatever  in  travel- 
ling where  you  are  safe  from  its  intrusion, 
unless  while  in  transitu  in  the  "  ladies  car," 
and  even  there  we  have  known  it  smuggled 
in.  If  an  invalid  seeks  the  broad  piazza  of 
the  boarding  house  to  inhale  the  "  pure 
mountain  air,"  and  for  which  purpose  he  or 
she  may  have  journeyed  many  weary  miles, 
it  is  loaded  with  the  fumes  of  many  cigars, 
indulged  in  not  only  by  those  who  are  seated 
indiscriminately  here  and  there,  but  by  others 
who  even  promenade  it  from  end  to  end,  either 
with  or  without  the  company  of  their  lady 
friends. 

Should  the  parlor  be  retreated  to,  there 
the  so  called  *'  fragrant  perfume"  penetrates 
from  the  piazza,  and  should  the  poor  invalids, 
in  utter  despair,  finally  seek  their  own  apart- 
ments, perchance  even  there,  on  the  opposite 


side  of  the  corridor,  or  from  an  adjoining 
room,  may  be  seen  the  dreaded  smoke  curl- 
ing either  from  the  open  door,  or  transom 
over  the  door,  into  their  own  rooms. 

Time  was  when  more  care  was  exercised  in 
reference  to  the  annoyance  of  others,  and 
while  we  would  not  be  uncharitable,  and 
know  much  of  which  we  complain  arises  from 
thoughtlessness  alone  and  from  no  desire  to 
offend,  we  would  simply  ask  such  as  indulge 
in  the  weed,  to  think  of  these  things,  and  be 
a  little  more  mindful  of  the  rights  and  pleas- 
ures of  others.  J.  M.  E, 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


This  is  the  day  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  our  thoughts  have  dwelt  much 
with  you.  We  viewed  the  large  house  on 
Race  street,  and  the  vast  crowd  of  gocd  peo- 
ple assembled,  and  almost  heard  the  earnest 
exhortation'  of  the  Father's  instruments 
pleading  as  Elijah  did  with  the  multilude, 
to  leave  off  worshipping  the  vain  things  of 
this  world  and  turn  to  the  true  God  in  whom 
is  life,  and  hope,  and  comfort,  who  sends  the 
rain  and  the  harvest,  and  without  whom  all 
is  death  and  sorrow,  In  the  afternoon  we 
fancied  the  happy  reunion  of  the  First-day 
schools  in  the  same  house,  with  its  sea  of 
bright  faces  ;  and  as  these  were  turned  in 
mute  attention  to  the  leader  of  the  exercises, 
my  heart  lifted  its  weak  voice  in  prayer 
that  the  yet  unstained  pages  of  childhood's 
purity  might  be  preserved,  that  when  they 
are  gathered  to  their  Heavenly  Father's 
house,  they  may  join  their  voices  in  a  concert 
of  rejoicing  and  praise.  Oh,  why  are  we 
ever  sorrowful,  or  weak,  or  desponding? 
How  can  sin  find  a  resting  place  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  human  heart  that  has  once  felt 
the  glow  of  heavenly  love  and  seeing  its 
own  nothingness  has  yearned  to  grasp  the 
prize  with  a  firmer  hold  ! 

To-night  you  are  scattered,  happy  after  the 
feasting  at  the  heavenly  table,  and  filling  the 
few  waking  hours  with  social  enquiries,  or  per- 
haps, the  careful  converse  on  points  of  practi- 
cal Christianity,  and  may,  I  hope,  but  little  of 
dogma  or  doctrine.  I  long  for  a  taste  of  the 
food  that  has  been  thus  spread  on  the  tables  of 
social  religious  banqueting.  To  look  at  the 
quiet  /aces  of  the  dear  mothers  of  our  Society 
always  makes  me  better ;  their  very  presence 
is  a  sermon  to  my  poor  soul,  and  a  strength 
to  mv  tottering  feet.  They  are  soon  to  go, 
and  who  will  console  the  children  they  leave 
behind  them  ?    In  my  recent  illness,  when 
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apparently  Hearing  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  was  much  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion, and  my  heart  overflows  when  I  remem- 
ber the  peace  of  mind  that  was  vouchsafed 
by  the  mercy  of  a  most  Gracious  Father — I 
almost  longed  to  be  released — and  I  tremble 
now  lest  it  may  not  always  so  be.  May  His 
presence  be  with  me  to  the  end,  and  with 
His  strength  may  my  ledemption  be  assured, 
unworthy  as  I  am. 


My  attending  your  approaching  Yearly 
Meeting  is  very  doubtful.  The  facilities  for 
travelling  may  be  a  temptation  that  Friends 
have  need  to  watch  against,  at  least  to  use 
with  care.  I  am  willing  Friends  should 
travel  by  railroads,  steamboats,  and  stages, 
when  needful,  but  I  would  they  should  not  be 
carried  away  with  novelties,  ner  indulge 
themselves  in  following  the  current  of  popu- 
lar customs,  when  Truth  (if  strictly  attend- 
ed to)  would  not  sanction  the  indulgence. 
Cheap  and  speedy  travelling  may,  without 
proper  care,  induce  cheap  visits. 

I  notice  thy  remarks  on  the  ministry  and  the 

state  of  Society,  but  dear  be  faithful  in  thy 

day,  and  to  thy  portion  of  suflering,  exercise 
and  labor,  for  through  these  means,  sometimes 
good  results  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  My 

dear  young  Friends  and  divers  others 

whom  I  cannot  cow  name,  are  affectionately 
remembered  in  the  solicitude  I  feel  for  their 
"growth  in  the  Truth,"  and  strict  adherence 
to  its  dictates.  If  the  called  and  invited  of 
the  Lord  are  faithful,  and  obediently  devoted 
to  follow  the  pure  and  simple  openings  of 
Truth,  I  believe  there  must  be  a  revival  of 
primitive  zeal  and  simplicity.  Oh  !  that  the 
designs  of  heaven  may  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  backwardness,  unwillingness  or  disobe- 
dience of  the  visited,  enlightened  minds  of 
the  present  day.  So  wishes,  so  fervently  de- 
sire? thy  sincere  friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  3,  1872. 

Excursions  for  the  Poor. — In  our  is- 
sue of  7tli  mo.  20th,  we  drew  attention  to  the 
project  in  New  York  for  giving  a  day  of  rec- 
reation to  all  the  poor  children  of  its  con- 
fined districts.  For  the  information  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  not  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Philadelphia;  we  would  state  that 
our  citizens,  with  their  usual  open-handed 
liberality,  almost  immediately  caught  the  in- 
spiration from  New  York,  and  have  already 
organized  Committees  to  accomplish  the  same 


end  during  the  present  month,  arrangements 
havicg  been  made  for  steamboat  and  other 
excursions,  for  which  an  ample  sum  has  been 
contributed.  The  ready  adoption  of  this 
philanthropic  measure  in  two  of  our  largest 
cities,  shows  its  feasibility  iu  all  cities  and 
tov.'ns  where  the  poor  are  confined  in  unhealthy 
quarters,  remote  from  country  scenes.  We 
doubt  not  these  excursions  will  ere  long  rank 
among  the  benevolent  institutions  of  our 
country. 

DIED. 

BACON. — On  the  morning  of  7th  ino.  6i:h,  1872, 
Margaret  E.,  widow  of  i^)avi(i  Bacon,  in  her  86tb 
year  ;  a  valued  member  of  Greeu  Street  Monthly 
Meeting. 


extracts  from  genesee  yearly  meeting, 
men's. 

(Conchukd  from  page  34S.) 
Santek  Agency,  5th  mo.   14th,  1872. 
Dear  Folks  at  Home: — We  find  that  the 
longer  we  are  with  the  Indians  the  better  we 
can  work  for  them  ;  becoming  belter  acquaint- 
ed with  their  necessities  and  chaiacter,  and 
thus  acting  more  intelligently  with  them.  In 
the  rastter  of  building  houses  for  then)  on 
their  respective  claims,  A.  M.  JauDey  had 
intended  to  put  up  frame  bouses,  the  work  of 
which  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  carpeu 
ter  and  apprentices;  but  as  it  was  desirable 
to  get  ihe  Indians  all  settled  immediatel}'' 
that  they  might  commence  to  work  for  them- 
selves, this  scheme  was  found  impracticable. 
The  plan  in  operation  now  is  that  each  man 
is  expected  to  put  up  his  own  cabin  (a  log 
one),  the  carpenter  furnishing  doors,  windows, 
benches,  tables,  and  cupboard.    He  can  also 
get  at  the  saw-mill,  boards  for  a  fioor  and 
roof.    Some  ot'  them  make  quite  a  comforta- 
ble home  in  this  way.    The  roof  is  sheeted 
with  inch  boards,  then  covered  with  tarred 
felt  paper,  and  then  with  dirt,  making  itt 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  ''"  ^li 

Is  the  Governnjent  prompt  in  fulfilling  itsi  ^^^poodei 
obligation  towards  the  Indians?    So  far  as 
this  tribe  is  concerned,  I  think  the  Govern 
raent  has  lately  been  quite  liberal  and  puoc 
tual  in  granting  subsistence  and  iraplementsi 
when  applied  for,  particularly  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  Santee  Indians 
forfeited  all  their  property  iu  the  massacre  of 
1863,  and  are  now  wholly  maintained  by 
special  appropriations  of  Congress.  Adver- 
tisements are  now  out  for  next  year's  sup- 
plies, commencing  July  1st,  being  for  500,- 
000  pounds  of  beef,  gross;  36,000  pounds  ol 
bacon  ;  14,000  pounds  of  coffee  ;  about  25,- 
000  of  sugar;  3,600  pounds  of  soap;  and 
1,500  pounds  of  tobacco ;  and  I  suppose  thijoiirSQ,;^ 
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ciothiDg  is  beiDg  furnished  dow.  Bank  funds 
being  furnished  for  pay  of  employees,  for 
purchase  of  implements,  seeds,  building  ma- 
terial and  for  various  purposes  ;  for  1st  and 
2d  quarter  this  year,  about  $20,000--which, 
when  distributed,  does  not  amount  to  so  much 
as  it  would  seem  at  first  thought ;  (our  tribe 
nuraberiug,  in  round  numbers,  about  1,000,) 
and  yet  it  is  sufficient  for  ail  present  pur- 
potes. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  very  difficult  job  to  give 
satisfaction  in  issuing  wagons,  plows,  harness, 
&c.,  as  not  enough  can  be  bought  at  once  to 
go  ail  round.  In  such  cases,  the  Agent  en- 
deavors to  supply  the  most  worthy  ones  first. 

Do  we  require  any  more  assistence  froD] 
our  meeting  ?  This  is  rather  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  correctly.  Assistance  is  valu- 
able when  given  of  the  right  liind  and 
at  the  right  time.  Last  season  the  an- 
nuity goods  were  not  given  out  until  mid- 
Avinter,  and  many  old  men  and  women  suf- 
fered considerably  in  consequence.  Several 
boxes  of  clothing  were  sent  out  by  Friends 
from  difl^erent  parts,  but  did  not  arrive  until 
the  olher  goods  were  given  out.  Anything 
sent  out  here  should  be  started  so  as  to  get 
here  before  navigation  closes,  as  rates  from 
Sioux  city  here  are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  100  pounds  higher  in  winter.  G'oods 
of  any  l^ind  sent  out,  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  invoice,  so  that  we  would  know  from 
whom  and  whence  they  came. 

Indians  generally  value  relationship  of  any 
kind  very  lightly.  Little  children  are  ne- 
glected ;  old  women  must  do  the  work  ;  and 
old  men  are  of  no  account,  and  consequently 
it  is  these  classes  (aged  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  to  ten  years  old,)  that  we  have  to 
help  with  charitable  contributions.  For  sick 
persons,  tea  and  dried  apples  are  the  princi- 
pal wants.  We  have  a  fund  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  sick  rations,  with  which  we  get 
cau'iles,  crackers,  &c. 

If  the  Yearly  Meeting  wish  to  do  anything 
for  these  Indians,  they  should  appoint  a  cor- 
respondent to  communicate  with  the  Agent  or 
some  of  us  here. 

If  there  are  any  who  feel  pretty  liberal  and 
wish  to  engage  in  a  good  work,  I  think  there 
is  a  good  chance  for  them  to  do  so  success- 
fully, by  sending  out  a  couple  of  women  to 
teach  the  young  women  how  to  sew,  and  do 
house  work.    Now  that  the  Indians  are  be- 
^  coming  settled  on  their  claims  and  are  get- 
f  ting  houses,  cook-stoves  and  some  furniture, 
something  of  that  kind  would  be  of  great 
i  value  to  them.    I  think  that  the  Govern- 
,  tnent  would  furnish  a  building  and  contribute 
',  3on3iderable  to  the  support  of  a  manual  la- 
3/  Dor  school,  if  sufficient  interest  was  taken  by 
)ur  Society  to  get  it  started.    I  would  much 


rather  have  the  Indians  to  learn  how  to  do 
for  themselves  than  to  see  the  most  bountiful 
supplies  furnished  them  without  any  effort  on 
their  part. 

Our  Agent  received  by  yesterday's  mail 
the  possessory  titles  to  the  Indian  claims  that 
have  been  allotted.  They  are  not  transfera- 
ble, but  are  a  good  title  for  the  Indians,  who 
would  always  be  trading  if  they  held  their 
land  in  fee  simple.  The  titles  are  for  80 
acres  to  the  head  of  each  family,  and  there 
are  very  few  families  of  more  than  three  per« 
sons. 

The  religious  interests  are  left  entirely  to 
the  care  of  the  two  missions  which  have  been 
established  for  a  number  of  years,  and  thus 
have  a  prior  right  to  do  this  part  of  the  work 
as  they  think  best.  Our  mission  is  more 
properly  to  teach  them  how  to  help  and  sus- 
tain themselves  by  well  directed  labor,  also 
to  inculcate  good  moral  principles  and  form 
habits  of  industry,  frugality  and  economy. 

In  giving  the  Government  credit  for 
promptness  and  liberality,  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  complicated  machinery  operating  be- 
tween it  and  us,  which  is  frequently  a  great 
drawback,  preventing  us  from  making  pur- 
chases in  season,  and  doing  work  when  most 
needed  :  the  principle  impediment  being  this 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  an  irrespon- 
sible body,  working  without  pay  and  when 
they  choose,  and  composed  of  rich  men  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  whom,  I  pre- 
sume, want  a  pastime. 

To  run  our  Agency  a  quarter,  we  have  first 
to  make  out  an  estimate  for  funds,  and  for- 
ward the  same  to  the  Commissioners  ;  then  a 
list  of  articles,  and  probably  their  cost,  is  to 
be  submitted  to  this  Board  for  approval.  If 
approved,  we  make  the  purchases,  and  for- 
ward the  bills  again  to  the  Board  for  approval.. 
The  bills  are  then  sent  back  to  us  for  settle- 
ment. When  paid,  we  have  to  make  up  all 
the  accounts  in  quadruplicate — one  copy  be- 
ing  for  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  When 
you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  all 
our  correspondence  has  to  pass  through  the 
offices  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Com- 
missioners, you  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
time  it  takes. 

I  understand  one  or  two  of  the  Board  are 
to  be  with  us  the  latter  part  of  next  month.. 
We  would  all  like  very  much  to  see  a  dele- 
gation from  our  Yearly  Meeting  this  sum- 
mer. I  think  the  Committees  that  were  out 
last  time,  would  see  quite  an  improvement,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  in  the  working  of  our 
Agency. 

Agent  Farmer,  his  son  and  myself,  were  up 
at  the  mill  to-day,  and  found  Fred,  running 
it.  He  had  got  the  dam  high  enough  and 
water  raised  sooner  than  we  expected.  George 
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and  his  apprentices  are  there  this  week,  and 
several  farm  hands,  making  quite  a  gang  (I 
think  about  25,)  at  the  boarding-house,  with 
two  cooks  to  serve  up  the  necessaries. 

As  ever,  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  J.  Phillips. 


0^fAHA,  Neb,,  4th  mo.  26th,  1872 
To  the    Convention   on   Indian   Affairs,  of 
Friends  representing  the  Yearly  Jleetinr/s  of 
Philadelphia,  Neio  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Genesee: 

Dear  Friends: — Since  assuming  the  duties 
of  this  office,  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  last,  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  North- 
ern Siiperintendency  has  not  materially 
changed  from  their  situation  so  fully  report 
ed  to  you  in  Baltimore  by  Samuel  M.  Janney, 
the  late  Superintendent. 

The  winter  has  been  unusually  cold  and 
stormy,  and  the  three  tribes  who  still  partial- 
ly depend  upon  buffalo  hunting  for  their  sub- 
sistence, have  been  unsuccessful  in  procuring 
from  that  source  the  usual  supply  of  meat 
and  rob3s;  but  the  same  severity  of  weather 
haying  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  timbei-  on 
their  Reservations,  numbers  of  deer — and  the 
last  year's  crop  of  Indian  corn  and  beans  be- 
ing larger — it  is  believed  there  has  not  been 
much  suffering  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  usual  supplies.  The  Agents  have  en 
deavored  to  relieve  such  cases  as  have  ap- 
peared, and  so  far  have  made  no  special  call 
upon  the  Department  for  aid. 

I  have  received  official  notice  that  drafts  of 
bills,  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  Omaha,  Otoe 
and  Pawnees,  and  all  of  Reserve  and  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Reservations,  were  early  submit- 
ted^ to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
action  of  Congress.  It  is  believed  these  bills 
have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  year 
1878  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
with  amendments,  as  originally  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  to  the  tribes  of  this 
Superintendency,  the  usual  annuities  and  in- 
terests due  under  treaty  stipulations;  and  in 
addition  thereto,  to  the  Pawnees  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  erection  of  two  additional 
school-houses  for  day  schools,  and  the  sup- 
port of  teachers  therefor,  and  supplying  them 
with  fuel,  books  and  stationery.  Also  the 
Winnebagoes,  the  sum  of  S100,000,  to  be 
used  in  improving  their  lauds,  purchasing 
stock  and  agricultural  implements,  erecting 
houses,  providing  schools,  and  in  any  other 
way  promoting  their  civilization  and  comfort 
— the  said  amount  to  be  taken  from  the  sum 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  belong- 
ing to  said  tribe. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  numbering  80, 


appear  to  be  unanimous  in  the  desire  to  re- 
move to  the  vicinity  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Reservation,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Hav- 
ing made  very  little  progress  in  civilization 
where  ^hey  are,  it  is  believed  such  removal 
will  not  materially  change  their  condition. 

The  Otoes  and  Missourias  have  had  a 
strong  desire  to  S3nd  a  delegation  to  the 
Osage  Reserve  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
Osages  are  relatives  of  the  Missourias,  and 
speak  the  same  language  with  the  Otoes  and 
lowas.  The  object  of  this  visit  is  preparatory 
to  the  removal  of  the  tribe  there,  if  the  coun- 
try should  please  them. 

Their  Agent  and  myself  have  used  all 
proper  means  to  dissuade  them  from  the  pro- 
posed visit,  but  they  now  appear  unanimous 
in  sentiment  upon  the  subject,  and  so  unset- 
tled that  we  thought  proper  to  allow  a  small 
company  of  them  to  go.  If  the  country 
should  please  them,  I  believe  the  visit  will 
result  in  good. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribes  is  good  ; 
there  has  been  fewer  deaths  from  disease  than 
usual.  Two  young  men  were  frozen  to  death 
while  hunting,  and  two  deaths  from  violence 
have  occurred.  In  one  of  the  latter  cases  the 
suspected  murderer  (an  Indian)  is  under  ar- 
rest at  the  Agency. 

The  National  and  State  authorities  report 
that  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over  cases  of: 
crime  committed  by  Indians  upon  Indians 
It  has  been  usual  heretofore  to  try  such  of 
fenders  in  a  council  composed  of  the  Agen 
and  chiefs  of  the  tribe  ;  and  in  cases  of  graver 
crimes,  to  send  the  offender  to  the  military 
guard-house  for  confinement. 

The  military  authorities  are  not  favorable 
to  taking  charge  of  Indian  prisoners,  and  it 
ia  important  that  until  Congress  shall  enact 
laws  appropriate  to  such  cases,  a  concise  and 
simple  code  of  laws  for  the  suppression  and 
punishment  of  crime  among  Indians,  be  pre 
pared  for  the  tribes  of  this  Superintendency 
and  that  such  offenders  receive  punishment 
by  confinement  on  the  Reservati(!n,  unden 
the  care  of  their  Agents.  The  Winnebagoes 
and  Santee  Sioux  have  not  yet  received 
patents  for  the  lands  allotted  to  individuals 
in  their  tribes  in  1870.  On  all  proper  occa- 
sions, I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Com 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  this  fact. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  dated  Dec 
Ist,  1871,  he  says,  "  a  communication  has  this 
day  been  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  oi 
the  General  Land  Office,  requesting  that  the 
patents  to  the  Winnebagoes  be  issued  without 
unnecessary  delay." 

It  is  of  special  importance  that  patents  be 
early  issued  to  the  Santee  Sioux.  This  por 
tiou  of  the  Sioux  confederate  tribes,  is  no 
recognized  by  the  Government  as  a  separat' 
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tribe,  but  is  classed  with  others  under  the 
general  head  of  "Sioux  of  different  Tribes." 
The  Government  has  reserved  for  the  Sioux 
the  country  lying  between  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  the 
46th  den^ree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  the  104th  degree  of  west 
longitude,  with  other  Reservations  occupied 
by  them  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

These  Reservations,  secured  to  them  by 
treaty  of  April  20th,  1868,  do  not  include  the 
lands  occupied  by  the  Santee  Sioux,  which 
are  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Said  lands  were  withdrawn 
from  market  by  order  of  the  Executive^  March 
1st,  1866,  and  their  possession  by  the  Indians 
is  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Santees  are  satisfied  with  their  home, 
have  constructed  flouring  and  saw-mills,  made 
other  valuable  improvements,  and  are  now 
improving  their  allotted  lands  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  will  admit.  Efforts  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  interested  parties  for  the 
removal  of  this  trihp,  and  T  de  ire  to  call  the 
special  attention  of  Friends  to  their  situation. 
Should  the  pending  bills  for  the  sale  of  por- 
tions of  Indian  Reservations  pass  Congress, 
and  the  amendments  to  the  Indian  Appro- 
priation Bill  not  having  affected  that  portion  of 
it  relating  to  the  Winnebagoes,  it  will  be- 
come necessary  to  construct  manual  labor 
schools  on  the  Winnebago,  Omaha  and  Otoe 
Reservations;  and  it  is  very  important  that 
proper  plans  for  such  school  buildings  shall 
be  perfected.  If  there  are  Friends  who  have 
plans  for  the  construction  or  the  arrangement 
of  such  buildings,  for  the  tuition  and  board- 
ing of,  say  seventy-five  pupils  each,  and  the 
necessary  teachers  and  care-takers,  or  have 
any  valuable  ideas  or  suggestions  to  ofl^er 
thereon,  and  will  gratuitously  contribute 
them  to  this  office,  their  labors  will  be  pro- 
perly appreciated  and  acted  upon. 

From  recent  reports  received  from  the 
Agent,  it  appears  there  are  twelve  schools  on 
the  Reservation,  havinor  23  teachers — 9  of 
whom  are  males,  and  14  females  ;  2  teachers 
of  each  sex  are  Indians  ;  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  roll  is  819,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  496.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  is  one  evening  school  and  six 
First-day  schools,  which  are  well  attended  and 
their  value  appreciated. 

These  schools  are  all  conducted  in  the 
English  language,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  Mission  schools  at  the  Santee  Agency, 
which  are  taught  in  the  Dacotah  language. 
The  influence  of  these  schools  for  good  is  very 
great,  and  the  parents  in  all  the  tribes  where 
they  are  established  are  not  only  favorable  to 
schools,  but  take  a  deep  interest  in  them  and 


the  progress  of  their  children  in  school  learn- 
ing. The  Indians  of  Nebraska  are  improv- 
ing in  their  condition,  and  gradually  advanc- 
ing in  civilization  ;  and  if  the  present  just 
and  humane  policy  is  continued  towards 
them,  I  am  firm  in  the  opinion  that  the  youth 
of  the  present  generation  may  be  made  use- 
ful citizens  of  the  State. 

Your  friend, 
Bakclay  White, 
SupH  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  were 
satisfactory  to  this  meeting,  and  the  commu- 
nications have  tended  to  stimulate  us  to  press 
onward  in  the  work  ;  and  the  Committee 
were  encouraged  to  faithfully  discharge  all 
the  duty  which  opens  before  them  in  relation 
to  the  Indians  under  our  care. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to 
place  at  their  disposal  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
used  at  their  discretion,  to  elevate  and  in- 
struct the  women  in  sewing  and  housekeep- 
ing, was  united  with  :  and  our  Quarterly  and 
Half  Yeavly  Meetings  are  requested  to  raise 
their  respective  proportions  of  four  hundred 
dollars  for  that  purpose,  and  pay  it  to  the 
Treasurer  of  this  meeting. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
proposition  from  Pelham  Half  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  hold  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Yarmouth, 
Ontario,  one-third  of  the  time,  proposing  to 
report  at  this  time  the  meeting  uniting  there- 
with, with  the  concurrence  of  women  Friends, 
they  presented  the  following  report,  viz : 

We,  the  Committee  to  consider  the  pro- 
position from  Pelham  Half  Yearly  Meeting, 
requesting  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  be  held 
one-third  of  the  time  at  Yarmouth,  Ontario, 
have  all  met,  and  are  united  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  granting  their  request. 

After  deliberating  thereon,  the  meeting 
unites  with  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and 
concludes  hereafter  to  hold  its  sessions  in  ro- 
tation as  follows  :  At  Yarmouth,  Ontario,  in 
1873  ;  at  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  in  1874;  and 
at  Pickering,  Ontario,  in  1875,  and  so  on,  al- 
ternately— Women's  Meeting  concurring. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  being  conclud- 
ed, and  having  been  enabled  in  its  transac- 
tions to  witness  the  preserving,  sustaining  and 
guiding  hand  of  the  Master  of  all  rightly- 
gathered  assemblies,  to  preserve  us  in  love 
with  each  other,  to  sustain  us  in  forbearance 
and  Christian  condescension,  and  direct  us 
in  wisdom,  we  feel  to  acknowledge  the  grate- 
ful emotions  which  fill  our  hearts  and  warm 
them  toward  each  other;  and  under  this 
precious  influence  we  separate,  to  meet  at 
Yarmouth,  Ontario,  the  usual  time  next  year, 
if  consistent  with  the  Divine  Will. 

John  J.  Cornell,  Clerk. 
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From  "Delaware  Tribune." 
8WARTHM0RE     COMMEMORATION-DAY  SIXTH 
MONTH,  1872. 

The  exercises  began  at  11  oclock,  in  the  gen- 
eral collecting  room — the  room  which  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin,  of  Maine,  when  once  visiting  the 
place,  pronounced  thetinestschool-rooni  he  had 
ever  seen.  In  presence  ot'a  large  audience,  Sam- 
uel Willets,  ofNew  York,  first  addressed  Pres- 
ident Magill  as  follows  : — "  This  appears  to  be 
the  proper  time  to  repeat,  what  was  hastily 
said  to  thee  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  mana- 
gers, that  the  board,  after  full  and  careful 
consideration,  had  determined  to  enlarge  thy 
sphere  by  investing  theewiih  the  title  of  Pres- 
ident of  Swarthmore  College,  a  title  which  in 
our  opinion  thou  hast  richly  earned,  both  by 
the  great  interest  thou  hasi  manifested  in  our 
institution  and  the  faithful  manner  in  which 
thou  hast  discharged  the  duties  of  thy  olEce, 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  ot  the  board,  the 
prosperity  of  the  college,  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  students.  It  is  my  fervent  desire,  and 
in  that  desire  my  co-managers  join,  that  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  h  may  be  permitted 
thee  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  institu- 
tion that  these  students  and  those  who  suc- 
ceed them,  may,  when  they  leave  college  to 
enter  other  scenes  and  fields  of  action,  be 
strengthened  to  meet  them,  and  be  fitted  for 
a  career  of  usefulness  wherever  they  may  be 
placed."  President  Magill  then  delivered 
his  inaugural  address,  a  portion  of  which  is 
here  given  : — "  It  is  with  no  ordinary  emotions, 
that,  after  three  years  of  labor  here,  I  accept 
to-day  this  mark  of  your  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. Dee})ly  feeling  as  I  do  the  great  bur- 
den of  responsibility  which  it  involves,  I 
would  never  accept,  it  but  for  the  full  assur- 
ance which  my  experience  gives  methatlshall 
receive  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  m  .st  effi- 
cient aid  and  encouragement  from  the  board, 
as  well  as  the  sincere  sympathy  and  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  faculty,  the  teachers  and 
the  students  with  whom  I  have  been  so  pleas- 
antly associated  from  the  beginning  of  this 
work.  It  is  indeed  no  task  to  he  lightly  un- 
dertaken, no  burden  to  be  assume(i  without 
long  and  serious  and  j)rayerful  consideration. 
In  view  of  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  a 
mistaken  policy  in  the  molding  and  manage- 
ncient  of  a  great  institution  like  this,  conse- 
quences which  may  affect  many  future  gener- 
ations, well  may  the  most  thoughtful  and  ex- 
perienced reflect  before  rashly  putting  the 
liand  to  the  work.  While  considerations  like 
these  make  me  shrink  from  so  momentous  an 
undertaking,  [  am  cheered  and  strengthened 
by  the  reflection  that,  as  the  growth  of  this  in- 
stitution in  the  past  has  been  the  result  oi  the 
combined  and  harmonious  efforts  of  the  many, 
rather  than  of  the  molding  and  directing  in- 


fluence of  any  single  individual  upon  whom 
the  principal  burden  has  fallen,  so  its  future 
growth  and  prosperity  are  likely  to  depend 
upon  the  combined  and  harmonious  efforts  of 
many  able  and  experienced  minds  with  whom 
I  shall  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  and  upon 
whom  I  can  confidently  rely  for  needed  aid 
and  counsel  in  carrying  forward  this  import- 
ant work.  Relying  then  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  able  coadjutors,  not  wholly  distrustful 
of  my  own  powers,  and  humbly  dependent 
upon  Him  without  whose  aid  ail  human  en- 
terprises must  fail  of  their  high  intent,  I  ac- 
cept the  position  to  which  I  have  been  chosen 
and  go  forward  with  confidence  and  hope  to 
bear  the  burdens  and  meet  the  reponsibiiities 
which  it  brings.  It  is  proper  at  this  time  to 
refer  to  the  success  of  what  has  so  often  been 
called  our  experiment  of  the  co  education  of 
the  sexes.  So  far  as  the  admission  of  young 
women  to  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
is  concerned  it  is  indeed  too  true  that  most  of 
these  are  still  closed  against  them,  but  the  ed- 
ucation of  boys  and  girls,  and  of  young  men 
and  young  women  together,  in  the  home,  and 
in  many  of  our  ordinary  or  lower  grades  of 
schools  is  surely  nothing  new  or  strange.  The 
real  objection  to  educating  young  women  with 
young  men  in  our  colleges  cannot  surely  be 
based  upon  the  impropriety  of  their  being 
thus  associated  in  their  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  but  must  be  grounded  in  the  belief, 
whether  admitted  or  not,  of  the  mental  infer- 
iority of  women  ;  and  that  while  girls  are 
equal  to  boys  in  our  common  and  higher 
schools,  young  women  cannot  cope  with  young 
men  in  the  difficult  and  abstruse  studies  of  the 
collegiate  or  the  post-graduate  courses.  While 
many  of  the  objectors  to  the  system  of  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes  would  scarcely  admit, 
even  to  themselves,  that  they  were  influenced 
by  such  a  consideration,  yet  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  views  of  the  objectors  will  clearly 
show  thit  they  can  base  their  arguments  on 
no  other  ground.  While  we  do  not  for  one 
moment  admit  that  this  objection  is  well 
grounded,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  it;  time 
and  experience  must  place  upon  it  the  seal  of 
condemnation.  Oar  experirnent  then  of  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes,  if  experiment  we 
must  call  it,  has  not  only  been  eoiinently  suc- 
cessful thus  far,  but  not  one  of  those  connected 
with  the  management  of  this  institution  would, 
for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea  of  a  change. 
The  University  of  Michigan  has  already^rac- 
tically  decided  the  question  and  pronounced 
it  a  success.  The  Cornell  University  is  likely 
soon  to  follow  her  example.  Harvard  admits 
women  to  her  post-graduate  course,  and  has 
within  a  few  days  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  admitting  young 
women  as  undergraduates ;  and  Yale  must 
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ultimately  unite  with  her  sister  colleges  of  the 
East,  and  the  young  and  vigorous  institutions 
of  the  West,  in  giving  to  this  movement  the 
seal  of  her  approbation  and  the  influence  of 
her  example.  I  cannot  permit  this  opportu- 
nity to  pass  without  referring  to  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  greatest  need  of  this  institu- 
tion at  the  present  time.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  building  and  appurtenances 
do  not  constitute  the  college,  but  only  the 
home  in  which  the  college  is  to  reside.  The 
college  proper  is  made  up  of  the  men  and 
women  who  fill  the  professors'  and  teachers' 
chairs,  and  of  the  students  who  come  here  to 
seek  instruction.  What  has  been  done  to  pre- 
pare for  their  reception  and  accommodation 
is  well,  and  a  very  important  part  of  the  great 
work,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  what  must  be  done  in  the 
fame  direction  if  we  would  make  Swarthmore 
Itruly  and  perfectly  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
'it  was  established.  Schools  of  a  lower  grade 
may  be  expected  to  be  self-sustaining,  for  the 
piaiu  reason  that  they  expect  to  receive  from 
The  public  all  they  give.  Not  so  with  the 
colleges  and  universities  which  furnish  facil- 
ities for  the  highest  culture,  and  in  which  the 
best  educational  talent  of  the  country  must 
be  employed.  Reason,  as  well  as  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  -aiust  teach  us  that  to 
maintain  a  college  proper,  or  even  a  school 
of  the  very  highest  grade,  large  endowments 
are  necessary,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  such 
an  institution  always  expects  to  give  to  the 
public  much  more  than  it  receives.  The  press- 
ing want,  then,  of  this  institution,  is  an  educa- 
tional endowm.ent,  to  enable  it  to  extend  to 
students  of  limited  means  opportunities  for 
the  broadest  culture,  and  special  endowments 
to  give  a  liberal  support  to  professorships  in 
the  various  departments.  Thus  shall  we  be 
able  to  present  to  the  students  of  Swarthmore 
facilities  for  pursuing  their  studies  here  equal 
to  those  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country, 
and  to  present  these  opportunities,  not  only 
to  the  wealthy  or  to  those  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, but,  through  the  aid  of  the  edu- 
cational endowments,  to  all  who  may  seek  an 
education  within  these  walls.  While  making 
the  various  provisions  for  the  thorough  intel- 
lectual training  of  those  who  are  committed 
to  our  care,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health  and  strength  by  the  best  of  all  medi- 
cines— an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
— that  they  may  have  '  sound  minds  in  sound 
bodies, 'may  those  of  us  upon  whom  this  solemn 
trust  devolves  ever  remember  that  we  utterly 
and  signally  fail  in  our  high  and  noble  mission 
if  all  our  efforts  are  directed  toward  an  end  in 
the  training  of  the  muscles  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind.  The  world  is  full  of  illus- 
trious examples  of  the  evil  effects  of  high 


intellectual  culture  without  corresponding 
moral  training.  So  far  from  being  really  ben- 
efitted, that  mind  is  only  made  more  potent 
for  evil  which  is  strengthened  and  developed 
by  a  thorough  course  of  intellectual  gymnas- 
tics, while  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  re- 
mains undeveloped.  In  this  matter  let  us 
hope  and  believe  that  Swarthmore,  with  her 
community  of  young  men  and  young  women, 
and  boys  and  girls  educated  together,  and  her 
mild  and  gentle  home  discipline  and  home  in- 
fluence, may  serve  as  a  worthy  example  to 
many  of  the  institutions  of  our  country  which 
claim  a  higher  name.  Although  Swarthmore 
is,  by  its  charter,  under  the  control  of  the 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed  that 
it  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  a  narrow  or  sectar- 
ian institution  in  any  objectionable  sense  of 
that  term.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  those  in 
authority  here  to  keep  before  the  minds  of 
the  youDg  the  important  truth  that  the  best 
and  most  effective  religious  teaching  is  always 
through  the  example  of  the  daily  life.  No 
matter  what  our  professions  may  be,  they  can 
avail  nothing  as  an  example  unless  we  be  in 
reality  what  we  seem  to  be.  The  motive  pre- 
sented for  every  act  must  be  the  real  motive, 
the  secret  spring  which  prompts  us,  and  not 
a  cover  to  hide  our  motives  from  the  world. 
We  must  act  the  truth  every  da}^  and  hour. 
Then  shall  we  reap  the  rich  reward  of  seeing 
the  young  around  us,  those  keen  observers  of 
human  nature,  imitating  our  example,  and 
questioning  every  act  of  their  lives.  Honesty 
and  integrity,  truth  and  candor  know  no  sec- 
tarian limits.  It  is  upon  this  common  ground, 
the  simple  and  practical  religion  which  Christ 
taught  and  exemplified  by  his  daily  life,  that 
we,  as  Friends,  profess  to  stand,  agreeing 
among  ourselves  to  disagree  upon  minor  mat- 
ters— the  theories  of  theologians — but  to  agree 
upon  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judg- 
ment, mercy  and  faith,  and  the  practical 
homely  duties  of  every  day  life.  If  this  be  sec- 
tarianism we  claim  no  exemption  from  it,  but 
if,  as  we  believe,  it  is  too  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive to  be  included  in  that  term,  then  we 
claim  that  Swarthmore  cannot  be  justly 
charged  with  being  a  sectarian  institution. 
That  it  has  a  high  and  noble  mission  before 
it,  to  advance  and  to  elevate  the  society  which 
gave  it  birth,  not  merely  for  the  society's  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  world  in  which  this 
society  has  silently  wrought  so  great  a  work, 
we  confidently  trust  and  hope,  and  humbly  re- 
lying upon  Him,  without  whose  aid  our 
strength  is  weakness,  let  us  meet  and  master 
our  duties  as  they  rise." 

The  exercises  by  the  pupils  commenced  with 
the  Sophomore  class  ;  Herman  Hoopes,  of 
Philadelphia,  gave,  as  a  declamation,  a  poena 
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by  Oliver  Weudell  Holmes,  which  was  ren- 
dered with  peculiar  grace,  spirit,  and  natural- 
iie  s  of  tone  and  gesture. 

A  dialogue  followed  between  Mary  Procter 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Elizabeth  S.  Woolston 
of  Mt.  Washington,  Md.,  in  which  the  altern- 
ate claims  of'*  Eyes  and  Ears"  were  well  ar- 
gued, with  appropriate  illustrations.  This  di- 
alogue, like  all  the  other  exercises,  except  the 
two  declamations,  was  the  composition  of  the 
speaker  ;  and,  like  the  rest,  was  not  read  but 
recited,  the  speakers  being  quite  word-per- 
fect." 

Ferris  W.  Price,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
next  gave  an  interesting  and  patriotic  re- 
view and  eulogy  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

"  The  Problems  of  the  Age"  were  presented 
by  Ellen  H.  Evans,  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
very  earnestly,  with  a  full  plea  for  radical  re- 
form. 

Bradbury  Bedell,  of  N.  Y.,  gave  an  essay  on 
Silence,"  as  excellent  in  its  thought  as  pol- 
ished in  its  language. 

A  declamation  by  George  E.  B.  Conrow,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  given  with  much  force  and 
vivacity  of  gesture. 

The  exercises  of  the  Sophomore  Class  con- 
cluded with  a  sprightly  essay  entitled  Our 
Boys  and  Girls,"  by  Anna  T.  V.  Griffin,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  vivacious  characteriza- 
tion of  which  drew  signs  of  pleasure  and  ap- 
probation from  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the 
guests,  although  overt  applause  was  strictly 
foibidden. 

After  a  sliort  rcce??,  the  Junior  Class  exer- 
cises were  commenced  by  Elizabeth  C  Mil- 
er,  of  Morris,  N.  Y.,  who  spoke  of  "  Compen- 
sation" with,  depth  and  purity  of  religious 
thought,  and  given  wilh  equal  purity  of 
speech. 

^  Sarah  H.  Acton,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  spoke 
in  spirited  words  of  "  Labor" — the  blessing, 
not  the  curse  pronounced  upon  our  first  par- 
ents. 

An  essay  upon  "  Truth,"  in  its  broadest, 
as  well  as  its  most  particular  sense,  was 
given  by  Loundes  Taylor,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

Hetty  T.  Moore,  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md., 
gave  an  elegantly  compacted  biography  of 
Francis  Bacon,  with  very  just  remarks  upon 
his  failures  as  a  man. 

The  list  of  exercises  concluded  with  an  ad- 
mirable address  upon  Capital  Punishment,  by 
Helen  iMagill,  of  Swarthmore.  The  well- 
worn  theme  was  treated  with  a  novelty  of 
illustration  which  invested  its  arguments 
with  renewed  force,  the  speaker  rising  with 
her  theme  to  really  touching  eloquence. 

At  the  conclusion,  after  a  few  solemn  words 
from  Samuel  Willets,  and  a  pause  of  utter 


quiet,  the  audience  separated,  bearing  away 
the  impression  of  a  remarkably  interesting 
commemoration,  graced  by  such  maturity  of 
thought  and  earnestness  of  feeling  on  the  part 
ol  the  performers  as  to  create  surprise,  as  well 
as  gratification,  speaking  most  strongly  in 
praise  of  the  influence  and  training  which  are 
thus  molding  these  young  lives  to  such  fair 
forms.  And  yet  Swarthmore  College  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  so  much  so  that  not  till  next 
year  will  it  send  forth  its  first  graduating 
class.  Seeing  these  things  in  the  green 
tree,  we  look  with  great  hope  for  the  still 
increasing  solidity  and  strength  of  the  dry. 

Selected. 
MIDSUMMER. 
BY   R.   W.  KMERSOX. 

Around  this  lovely  valley  rise 
The  purple  bills  of  Paradise. 

Oh,  sofily  on  yon  banks  of  haze 
Her  TOP}'  face  fair  Summer  laj,s. 

Becalmed  fllong  the  azure  sky, 

The  argosies  ofclnudland  lie, 

Whose  shores,  wilh  many  a  shining  rift, 

Far  ofif  their  pearl-white  jjeaks  uplift. 

Through  all  the  long  midsummer  day 
The  meadow-sides  are  sweet  with  hay  ; 
I  seek  the  coolest  sheltered  seat, 
'  Just  where  the  field  and  forest  meet — 
Where  grow  the  pine  tree?  tall  and  bland. 
The  ancient  oaks  austere  and  grand, 
And  friugy  roots  and  pebbles  fret 
The  ripples  of  the  rivulet. 

I  watch  the  mowers  as  they  go 
Through  the  tall  grass  a  white-sleeved  row  ; 
With  even  strokes  iheir  scythes  they  swing. 
In  tune  with  merry  whetstone's  ring  ; 
Behind  the  nimble  youngsters  run 
And  toss  the  thick  swaiths  in  the  sun  ; 
The  caUle  gruze,  while,  warm  and  still, 
vSlopes  the  brond  pasture,  basks  the  hill. 
And  bright  when  Summer  breez-^s  break. 
And  green  wheat  crinkles  like  a  lake. 

The  butterfly  and  humble-bee 
Come  to  the  pleasant  woods  with  me  ; 
Quickly  before  me  tuns  the  quail, 
The  chickens  skulk  beliiud  the  rail, 
High  up  the  lone  wood  pigeon  sits, 
And  the  woodpecker  pecks  and  flits  ; 
Sweet  woodland  music  sinks  and  swells, 
The  brooklet  rings  its  tinkling  bells. 
The  swarming  insects  drone  and  bum, 
The  partridge  beats  his  throbbing  drum, 
The  squirrel  leaps  among  the  boughs, 
And  chatters  in  his  leafy  house, 
The  oriole  flashes  by,  and  look  ! 
Into  the  mirror  of  the  brook, 
Where  the  blue-bird  trims  his  coat, 
Two  tiny  feathers  fall  and  float. 

As  silently,  as  tenderly, 
The  dawn  of  peace  descends  on  me. 
Ob,  this  is  peace  !  I  have  no  need 
Of  friend  to  talk,  or  book  to  read, 
A  dear  Companion  here  abides  ; 
Close  to  my  thrilling  heart  He  hides  ; 
The  holy  silence  is  His  voice  ; 
I  lie  and  listen,  and  rejoice. 
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MY  SECRET. 
BY  SUSAN  COOLIDGE. 

Have  I  a  secret  ?    Nay,  you  see  me  busy 

.^nd  merry  always  ;  so  you  think  and  say, 

Why  with  your  idle  ponderings  cloud  and  darken 

This  sunny  day  ? 
I  have  no  secret  for  the  world  to  question, 
Nor  even  for  my  dearest  ones  to  chide. 
My  secret  I  can  whisper  to  the  Master  ; 

To  none  beside. 
Like  the  iron  belt  beneath  the  royal  mantle, 
I'lo^e  to  ray  heart  I  press  it,  aching  slow. 
Von  see  me  smile  ;  the  smart  beneath  the  laughter 

You  cannot  know, 
[n  that  dear  ear  which  ever  listens,  hearkens 
The  faintest  breath  of  human  woe  or  pain, 
My  voiceless  voice  pours  an  incessant  question, 

Like  dropping  rain. 
iVhy  is  it,  Lord,  why  is  it  ?  thus  I  murmur. 
N'o  answer  comes,  or  on  the  wind's  low  sigh 
\  far-off  whispering  voice  says,  "  Wait  my  daugh- 
ter," 

Or  "  By  and  by." 
could  not  bear  my  load  without  this  easing  ; 
nto  this  secret  deep  my  all  I  throw, 
"hat  He  is  there,  is  listening  and  is^loving, 

Is  all  I  know.  — The  Independent. 


STOLEN  SECRETS. 

A  manufacturer  m  these  our  days  holds  his 
wn  against  competition  by  force  of  capital, 
:nowledge  of  science,  and  skill  of  workmen, 
le  has  no  secret  beyond  that  of  producing 
he  best  article  at  the  lowest  price.  One  hun- 
Ired  years  ago  the  case  was  different.  What 
.  man  discovered  in  the  arts  he  concealed. 
Vorkraen  were  put  upon  their  oath,  never  to 
eveal  the  processes  used  by  their  employers. 
)oors  were  kept  closed,  artisans,  going  out 
'ere  searched,  visitors  were  rigorously  ex- 
luded  from  admission,  and  false  operations 
linded  the  workmen  themselves.  The  mys- 
Bries  of  every  craft  were  hedged  in  by  quick- 
it  fences  of  empirical  pretention  and  judicial 
fBrmatioc. 

The  loyal  manufactories  of  porcelain,  for 
sample,  were  long  carried  on  in  Europe  with 
spirit  of  jealous  exclusiveness.  His  Majesty 
f  Saxony  was  especially  circumspect.  Not 
_mtent  with  the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed 
pon  his  work  people,  he  would  not  abate  his 
ingly  suspicion  in  favor  of  a  brother  monarch. 
Teither  king  nor  king's  delegate  might  enter 
ithin  the  tabooed  walls  of  Meissen.  What 

erroneously  called  the  Dresden  porcelain 
-that  exquisite  pottery  of  which  the  world 
13  never  seen  the  like — was  produced  for 
ro  hundred  years  by  a  process  so  secret 
lat  neither  the  bribery  of  princes  nor  the 
irrulity  of  operatives  ever  revealed  it. 

There  is  still  standing,  close  by  Temple  Bar, 

London,  an  old  chemist's  shop.  The  pro- 
'ietor  of  it  in  days  gone  by  enjoyed  the  mo- 
)poly  of  making  citric  acid.  More  favor- 
y  circumstanced  than  other  secret  manu- 


facturers, his  was  a  process  that  required  no 
assistance.  He  employed  no  workmen.  Ex- 
perts came  to  sample  and  assort  and  bottle 
his  products.  They  never  entered  the  labor- 
atory. The  mystic  operations  by  which  he 
grew  rich  were  confined  to  himself.  One  day 
having  locked  the  doors  and  blinded  the  win- 
dows, sure  as  usual  of  the  safety  of  his  secret, 
our  chemist  went  home  to  dinner.  A  chim- 
ney sweep,  or  a  boy  disguised  as  such,  wide 
awake  in  chemistry,  was  on  the  watch.  Fol- 
lowing the  secret-keeper  so  far  on  his  way 
toward  Charing  Cross  as  to  be  sure  he  would 
not  return  that  day,  the  sooty  philosopher 
hied  rapidly  back  to  Temple  bar,  ascended 
the  low  building,  dropped  down  the  flue,  saw 
all  he  wanted,  and  returned,  carrying  with 
him  the  mystery  of  making  citric  acid.  A 
few  months  after,  and  the  price  of  the  article 
was  reduced  four-fifths.  The  poor  man  was 
heart  broken,  and  died  shortly  afterward,  ig- 
norant of  the  trick  by  which  he  had  been  vic- 
timized. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  ware  in  England 
originated  in  a  stolen  secret.  Few  readers 
need  to  be  informed  that  tin  ware  is  simply 
thin  iron  plated  with  tin  by  being  dipped  in- 
to the  molten  metal.  In  theory  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  clean  the  surface  of  iron,  dip  it  into 
a  bath  of  the  boiling  tin,  and  remove  it,  en- 
veloped with  the  silvery  metal,  to  a  place  for 
cooling.  In  practice,  however,  the  process  is 
one  of  the  most  diflicult  in  the  arts.  It  was 
discovered  in  Holland,  and  guarded  from  pub- 
licity with  the  utmost  vigilance  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  England  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover the  secret,  until  James  Sherman,  a 
Cornish  miner,  crossed  the  Channel,  insinua- 
ted himself  surreptitiously  into  a  tin  plate 
manufactory,  made  himself  master  of  the  se- 
cret and  brought  it  home. 

The  history  of  cast  steel  presents  a  curious 
instance  of  a  manufacturing  secret  stealthily 
obtained  under  the  cloak  of  an  appeal  to  phi- 
lanthropy. The  main  distinction  between 
iron  and  steel,  as  everybody  knows,  is  that  the 
latter  contains  carbon.  The  one  is  converted 
into  the  other  by  being  heated  for  a  consid- 
able  time  in  contact  with  powdered  charcoal 
in  an  iron  box.  Now  steel  thus  made  is  un- 
equal. The  middle  of  a  bar  is  more  carbonized 
than  the  ends,  and  the  surface  more  than  the 
centre.  It  is,  therefore,  unreliable.  Uniform 
work  cannot  be  made  out  of  it.  For  many 
purposes  it  will  answer,  but  where  accuracy 
is  required  it  falls.  Nevertheless,  before  the 
invention  of  cast  steel  there  was  nothing  bet- 
ter. 

In  1760  there  lived  at  Attercliffe,  near 
Shefiield,  a  watch  maker  named  Huntsman. 
He  became  dissatisfied  with  the  watch  springs 
in  use,  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  making 
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them  homogeneous.  "  If,"  thought  he,"  I  can 
melt  a  piece  of  steel  and  cast  it  into  an  ingot, 
its  composition  should  be  the  same  through- 
out." He  succeeded.  His  steel  became  famous. 
Huntsman's  ingots  for  line  work  were  in  uni- 
versal demand.  Pie  did  not  call  them  cast 
steel.  That  was  his  secret.  About  1770  a 
large  manufactory  of  this  peculiar  steel  was 
establ  ahed  at  Attercliffe.  The  process  was 
wrapped  in  secrecy  by  every  means  within 
reach — true  and  faithful  men  hired,  the  work 
divided  and  subdivided,  large  wages  paid,  and 
stringent  oaths  administered.  It  did  not  an- 
swer. One  midwinter  night,  as  the  tall  chim- 
neys of  the  Atterclifie  steel  works  belched 
forth  their  smoke,  a  traveller  knocked  at  the 
gate.  It  was  bitterly  cold  ;  the  snow  fell  fast 
and  the  wind  howled  across  the  moor.  The 
stranger,  apparently  a  plowman  or  agricul- 
tural laborer  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm, 
awakened  no  suspicion.  Scanning  the  way- 
farer closely,  and  moved  by  motives  of  hu- 
manity, the  ioreman  granted  his  request  and 
let  him  in. 

Feigning  to  be  worn  out  with  cold  and 
fatigue,  the  poor  fellow  sank  upon  the  floor 
and  soon  appeared  to  be  asleep.  That,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  his  intention.  He  closed 
his  eyes  apparently  only.  He  saw  the  work- 
men cut  bars  of  steel  into  bits,  placed  them  in 
crucibles,  and  thrust  the  crucibles  into  a  fur- 
nace. The  fire  was  urged  to  its  extreme  pow- 
er until  the  steel  was  melted.  Clothed  in  wet 
rags  to  protect  themselves  from  the  heat,  the 
workmen  drew  out  the  glowing  crucibles  and 
poured  their  liquid  contents  into  a  mould. 
Mr.  Huntsman's  factory  had  nothing  more  to 
disclose.  The  secret  of  making  cast  steel  had 
been  stolen. — Harper's  Magazine. 


You  cannot  escape  from  anxiety 
labor  ;  it  is  the  destiny  of  humanity. 


and 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.    4lh.  Mount  Washington,  Md.,  11  A.M. 
Darby,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
11th.  Pec'kskill,  N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  10  A.M. 
18th.  Kelso's  school  house,  near  Baltimore, 
MJ.,  4  P.M. 
UrtVfrford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  10]  A.  M. 
Orangeville,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 


Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  will 
be  held  at  the  New  Meeting  House,  Chester  Valley, 
on  3d  day,  8th  mo.  6th,  at  10  A.  M. 

Friends  will  take  the  T;\  A.  M.  train  at  13th  and 
Callowhill,  landing  at  Elwood  Thomas'  lane  above 
the      King  of  Prussiu  Station,"  about  9  A.  M. 

Friends  attending  the  Select  Meeting  on  2d  day 


the  5th,  will  take  the  7.V  train  for  King  of .   . 

or  the  12.45  noon  train  from  13lh  and  Calh       . -rr 
or  the  1.30  P.  .M.  train  from  9ih  and  (ireen  • 
boih  the  latter  for  Port  Kennedy,  where  con\ 
will  be  furnished  to  the  Meeting  House,  dif^^ 
about  \  '\  miles.  Return  tickets  can  be  procured  only 
Mt  Mie  offices  in  Philadelphia,  good  for  the  two  days. 

To  the  King  of  Prussia  Station  or  E.  Tliomas' 
lane,  for  80  cents,  and  to  Port  Kennedy  for  85  cents. 

Ueturning  by  the  regular  train  from  Klwcod 
Thomas'  Lane,  at  7.45  P.M.,  to  Broad  and  Callow- 
hill,  due  at  9.10  P.M. 

Friends  wishing  to  return  at  an  earlier  lionr,  can 
take  the  train  at  Port  Kennedy  at  5.38  P.M  ,  due  at 
Ninth  and  Green  Sts.  at  6.40  P.  M.  In  whk-h  case 
tickets  should  be  obtained  in  the  morning  for  Port 
Kennedy,  good  to  or  from  either  point. 

ITEMS. 

The  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  hard  substances  is  now 
ac  con)plished  by  means  of  a  fine  blast  of  sand.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  new 
process  of  engraving  glass  by  a  similar  blast. 

Webster's  Spelling  Book. — The  history  of  Web- 
ster's spelling  book  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  first 
part  was  published  in  Hartford,  in  the  year  1783, 
under  the  title  of  -'First  Part  of  a  Grammatical 
Institute  of  the  English  Language."  The  second 
and  third  parts  speedily  followed  and  composed  the 
famous  spelling  book.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the 
kind  ever  made  in  this  country,  and  obtained  a  wide- 
spread popularity  and  immense  sale.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  the  income  from  its  sale,  on  which  the 
aiith'or  received  less  llian  one  cent  a  copy,  was  t^urti- 
cieut  to  support  himself  and  family  while  he  pre- 
pared his  great  Dictionary.  It  is  yet  a  poijuiafMrbok 
and  sells  extensively.  No  work  in  any  language  has 
had  such  a  sale  within  the  same  space  of  time — 
t)early  ninety  years — for  o\^v  fifty  million  copies  havei 
been  published  and  sold.  It  was  said  of  the  uuthori 
when  he  died,  "He  taught  millions  to  read;  ljul 
not  one  to  sin." — American  Historical  Record. 

The  German  Empire. — The  census  of  12th  Montt 
1st,  1871.  gives  the  total  population  of  the  Germar.  ^ 
Empire  at  41,085.616,  distributed  as  follows  amonf^'^^'' 
the  different  States  :    Prussia  with  Laueuberg.  24, 
693,966  ;    Bavaria,  4,861,402  ;    Saxony,  2,566,2441 
Wurtemburg,  1,818,484;  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  1, 
597,219;  Baden,  1,461,428;  Hesse,  852,343;  Mcckk 
lenbcrg  Schwerin,    557,897  ;    Hamburg,  338,974 
Oldenberg,    314,995;    Brunswick,    311,715;  SaxJ 
Weimar  Eisenach,   286,183;  Anhalt,  203,354;  Sax^left 
Meiningen,    187,884;    Saxe    Coburg   Gotha,  174 
339:  Saxe  Allenburg,    142,122;  Bremen,  122,565 
Lippe  Detraold,  111,153;  Mecklenberg  Strelitz,  96 
882;  Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt,  75,523;  Reuss  SchleijI 
69.032  ;  Schwarzburg  Sondershaust n,  67,191  ;  Wa'; 
deck  and  Pyrmont,  56,218;  Lubeck,  52,158;  Reu 
Greiz,  45,094,  and  Schaumberg  Lippe,  32,051. 

Best  Powder  for  Polishing  Glass  or  Metal. - 
According  to      The  London  Enyineer^^^  the  best  povi' 
der  for  polishing  glass  or  metals  is  probably  ths 
used  by  Lord  Ross  in  preparing  the  mirror  of  h 
great  telescope.    This  is  prepared  by  extracting  tt 
peroxide  of  iron  frtm  a  solution  of  pure  sulphate 
iron,  by  precipitating  it  by  means  of  ammonin.  TlJJjj 
deposit  is  washed,  pressed  until  almost  dry,  ai 
then  brought  to  a  dull  red  heat  just  visible  in  tl.  . 
dark.    The  only  points  of  importance  are  in  refef^'j  De 
ence  to  the  purity  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  use 
ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  and  the  taking  cft'  D 
not  to  allow  the  heat  above  that  just  indicated.  T 
resulting  powder  should  be  a  pa'e  red,  slightly  t'ng 
with  yellow. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF   MARGARET  BROWN. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 
(Continued  from  page  357.) 

The  concern  of  Nicholas  and  Margaret 
Brown,  in  their  visit  in  1818,  extended  to  New 
Orleans,  and  some  of  the  Southwestern  and 
Western  States,  in  part  of  which  Wra.  B. 
3r.eer,  an  elder  of  Waterford,Va., accompanied 
them.  They  travelled  by  public  conveyance. 
AV.  B.  S.,  in  a  letter  dated  Waterford,  Va., 
month  olst,  1872,  in  ralatioa  to  this  visit, 
Isays  : 

"On  the  22d  of  the  11th  month,  1848,  I 
eft  Washington,  D.  C,  in  company  with 
N'icholas  and  Margaret  Brown,  expecting  to 
iccorapany  them  to  New  Orleans,  and  other 
places.  We  were  at  many  places  and  meet- 
ng3  previous  to  reaching  Charleston,  South 
arolina.  When  we  arrived  there  circura- 
itances  required  that  I  should  return  home 
hich  I  did. 

I  think  it  was  on  this  journey  they  visited 
iCentucky,  Tennessee,  Of  this  visit  we 

lave  no  further  account. 

The  following  interesting  letter  to  her  friend, 
Tane  Johnson,  written  from  her  home  in 
van rida,  will  show  the  workings  of  her  mind 
mid  her  family  cares,  and  also  the  com- 
nencement  of  a  preparation  for  further  labor 
D  this  "Southern  Land 
'  PiCKSRiNG,  Canada  West,  7th  mo.  25th,  1851, 
"  Thy  last  favor,  my  dear  Jane,  should  have 


been  replied  to  earlier,  but  for  the  multiplic- 
ity of  earth's  cares,  which  continue  to  hang 
clusteringly  around  my  borders.  Our  dear 
precious  Harriet  J.  Moore  could  give  thee 
a  little  bird's  eye  view  of  my  home  duties. 
They  are  many,  they  are  various,  impressive- 
ly calling  for  great  watchfulness,  even  unto 
prayer.  Harriet  has  told  thee,  no  doubt,  of 
the  sweet  lovely  band  that  sojourned  for  a 
short  space  under  our  humble  roof  [at  the 
time  of  Y.  M.,  (?)].  Oh  !  it's  a  bright  spot 
on  memory  's  page.  She  has  also  told  thee  of 
our  favored  annual  gathering.  Truly,  I  can 
fully  respond  to  the  utterings  of  thy  heart  as 
respects  your  yearly  solemnity,  '  that  we  are 
not  a  forsaken  people.'  And  truly  does  the 
petition  ofcimes  arise,  that  we  may  more  earn- 
estly and  fervently  rally  to  the  standard.  I 
can' fully  share  in  that  feeling  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  thing  in  us— no 
capacity  to  command  even  a  good  thought. 

"  Well,  dear,  in  this  let  us  rejoice.  Our 
desertions  cannot  in  any  degree,  compare 
with  those  of  that  spotless  Being — even  the 
Immaculate  Son  of  God,  when  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  suffering,  he  queried  with  his  Heavenly 
Father,  *  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me.'  Hold 
fast,  my  beloved  friend  upon  that  grain  of 
faith  which  may  be  mercifully  vouchsafed, 
even  to  the  keeping  of  thy  head  above  the 
billows.  Remember  the  Blessed  Master  was. 
nigh,  even  when  the  Disciples  were  near  sink- 
ing.    Oh  !  the  gracious  words,  '  Fear  not,  it 
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is  I,'  In  all  the  tossings  which  the  poor  mind 
is  subject  to,  I  have  always  found  it  safe  to  be 
willing  to  perish  at  the  footstool  of  Heavenly 
Love. 

"  The  consoling  language  of*  Peace  be  still,' 
has  been  as  the  sure  Anchor,  and  so,  my  love, 
it  has  been  with  thee.  Thou  feels  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  my  pen  moves,  inexpressibly  near 
my  heart.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Is  any  new  trial 
awaiting  either  of  us  ?  How  are  the  far- 
away objects  of  thy  tenderest  affections  ?  I 
can  but  feel  interested  in  all  that  concerns  ray 
Jane,  and  I  doubt  not  ihou  art  preparing  thy 
mind  for  coming  events,  be  they  what  they 
may. 

"  It  is  easy  to  give  advice,  methinks  thou 
wilt  say,  but  when  sorrow  and  affliction  come 
within  our  own  borders,  it  is  then  the  lan- 
guage arises,  *  Oh  !  that  this  cup  may  pass 
from  me  ?'  Then  it  is  that  the  resigned  lan- 
guage must  ultimately  triumph, 'Not  ray  will, 
but  Thine  be  done.'  How  this  sweetens  the 
bitter  draught  ! 

The  pointing  of  the  finger,  what  saith 
it  ?  I  dare  hardly  give  utterance  to  the  cogi- 
tation of  my  mind,  ao  unsettled  and  undefined 
is  the  prospect.  So  much  is  involved  in  our 
goings  forth,  that  I  do  not  know  how  it  will 
terminate.  The  far  West  and  South  are  held 
to  view  as  a  requisition,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
day's  work.  But  shall  I  say  to  thee,  all 
nature  shrinks,  so  various  are  the  difficulties, 
lam  ready  to  doubt  our  getting  off  this  Fall, 
and  yet  I  know  not,  and  now  I  will  leave  the 
subject. 

*•  I  have  had  a  precious  token  of  dear  Har- 
riet's love.  She  has  returned  with  her 
penny.  How  sweet  the  reward !  She  was 
the  bearer  of  good  tidings  to  us.  Her  path- 
way seems  one  of  consolation.  How  different 
from  some  who  have  to  be  as  sharp  threshing 
instruraents  to  attack  the  mountains  !  Well, 
I  am  content,  to  be  just  what  I  am  fitted  for, 
only  a  little  one  i)i  the  Flock. 

M.  Brown." 
The  following  letters  to  the  same  Friend  give 
evidence  of  a  high  condition  of  spiritual  life, 
and  that  the  prospect  of  the  western  and  south- 
ern journey  remains  with  her  : 

"PiCKERFSo,  Canada  West,  4th  rao.  8tb,  1852. 
"  My  precious  Jane,  for  truly  thou  feels 
near  and  dear  to  my  best  feelings,  notwith- 
standing thou  may  seem  to  have  just  cause 
for  chiding,  that  no  answer  to  thy  last  most 
welcome  sheet  has  been  forthcoming  long  ere 
this.  Well,  suffice  it  just  to  say,  that  I  could 
more  than  fill  a  page  with  the  whys  and 
wherefores,  but  what  would  it  all  avail  ?  This 
is  to  some  of  us  a  very  chequered  state  of  be- 
ing, so  that  my  principal  business  seems  to  be, 
to  become  reconciled  to  things  as  they  arise 
in  the  path  of  life. 


"  I  often  have  to  remember  the  lunguageof 
the  great  Apostle,  that  he  had  nought  to 
boast  of  but  his  oft  infirmities,  and  truly 
may  I  acknowledge  that  weakness  is  mine  at 
every  point.  Are  there  not  seasons,  dear 
Jane,  when  the  very  grasshopper  is  a  burden? 
And  how  little  the  mind  is  able  to  bear  of 
even  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day  !  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  dear  Master  should  so 
impressively  inculcate  in  his  followers  the  ne- 
cessity of  watchfulness?  '  Watch  and  pray, 
lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.'  '  What  I  say 
unto  one,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch.'  Herein  is 
true  safety,  and  out  of  it,  how  liable  we  are 
to  err  !  This  I  know  from  sad  experience  ! 
How  consoling  is  the  certainty  that  we  have 
a  High  Priest  who  is  touched  with  a  feeling 
sense  of  all  our  infirmities  !  Who  compassion- 
ates us  because  of  the  integrity  of  our  hearts  1 

•'Therefore,  my  dear,  lift  up  thy  head  in 
hope.  Continue  to  cast  thy  care  upon 
One  who  clothes  the  lillies,  and  feeds  the  ra- 
vens. One  whose  providential  care  and 
blessing  are  doubtless  over  those  who 
love  Him.  And  such,  my  dear,  has  been  thy 
clothing  for  many  a  year,  so  that  thou  canst 
in  sincerity  of  heart,  adopt  the  language, 
'  Lo  !  I  have  left  all  to  follow  Thee  !* 
Well,  now  gird  up  the  loins  of  thy  mind, 
and  stand  firm  for  the  ever  blessed  Truth. 

"  Why  ray  pen  should  move  in  the  preced- 
ing way,  I  must  leave.  Is  there  a  cause  ?  Art 
thou  compassing  the  mountains  of  opposition 
of  various  kinds?  Well,  if  so,  I  am  prepared 
to  enter  into  sympathy  with  thee.  Exper- 
ience has  taught  me  how  unavailing  it  is  lo 
dwell  here,  rather  than  commit  all  to 
Him  who  seeth  not  with  the  eye  of  a 
man.    But,  '  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.* 

"I  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  my  dear 
Harriet,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  sickness 
and  death  in  our  family  circle.  Another 
sweet  cherub  (a  grand-child)  has  been  taken 
from  us  ;  but  all  in  love  and  mercy,  no 
doubt !  Notwithstanding  these  trials  my 
dear  Nicholas  and  poor  self  have  been  very 
much  from  home  through  the  past  winter.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  perhaps  we 
may  be  doing  up  our  work  in  various  places, 
so  that  when  we  leave  home  for  our  long  wes- 
tern and  southern  journey,  if  we  should  not 
be  permitted  to  return,  nothing  like  an  accu- 
sing spirit  of  neglecting  duties  at  home  could 
arise  to  cloud  the  heavenly  prospects  of  enter- 
ing into  the  Mansions  of  Eternal  Rest  and 
Peace.  AVhat  is  there  not  worth  suffering  for, 
in  order  that  this  may  be  obtained  !  For  me, 
I  feel  that  the  lowest  seat  in  the  heav- 
enly mansion,  is  better  than  I  deserve."  *  * 

M.  B. 

"  Pickering,  12th  mo.  28th,  1853. 
"  My  dear  J,  I  should  be  sadly  grieved  did  I 
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believe  for  a  moment,  thou  couldst  think  the 
silence  of  my  pen  could  possibly  originate 
from  any  but  the  one  only  true  cause, — inca- 
pacity for  this  precious  intercourse.  Ah  !  any 
time,  and  just  now  especially  my  own  mind 
is  such  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  sadness,  that 
truly  it  seems  hardly  kind  to  attempt  to  ad- 
dress thee.  However,  I  can  assure  thee,  thou 
hast  shared  largely  in  feelings  of  sympathy  ; 
and  not  thou  alone,  but  the  bereaved  one  who 
sits  lonely  in  her  solitary  chamber  !  I  have 
indeed  entered  there,  and  with  my  mind's  eye 
beheld  the  agonizing  void !  Oh  !  these 
bereavements  !  how  awful  they  are  !  Then 
truly,  the  earth  is  moved  out  of  its  place  ! 

"I  too  have  recently  passed  through  a 
scene  that  seemed  as  much  as  poor  human 
nature  could  endure  !  Truly,  now  it  has 
passed,  it  is  as  thou  observed,  "  as  if  a  mighty 
storm  had  passed  over  us."  My  dear,  when 
I  read  thy  sweet  sad  sheet,  I  could  but  ex- 
claim mentally,  '  surely  the  cup  is  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  even  a  very  bitter 
cup.' 

"  I  have  been  at  the  couch  of  a  lovely 
niece,  who  has  just  numbered  twenty  sum- 
mers !  She  was  called  upon  to  make  the  sur- 
render of  all  that  was  dear.  A  companion 
that  was  her  idol,  a  sweet  babe,  one  year  old; 
a  beloved  mother  whose  affections  were  cen- 
tered on  this  last  leaf  on  the  stem  ;  these,  with 
the  bright  prospects  that  wealth  can  give,  were 
ally  all  joyfully  surrendered  for  the  joys 
of  the  spirit-world  where  she  longed  to  go  ! 

"She  was  sensible  that  the  moment  had  come 
for  her  final  close  !  She  called  all  to  her,  and 
putting  her  arms  around  their  necks,  kissed 
them,  saying  she  was  going  to  her  Heavenly 
Father's  rest.  The  hardest  struggle  was  to 
resign  her  babe  ! 

*'  I  have  been  thus  particular,  my  dear,  per- 
adventure,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  gather  some 
gleam  of  consolation  to  find  we  are  all  dealt 
with  very  much  alike,  and  that  thou  art  not 
alone  in  the  path  of  sorrow.  Truly,  life  is  a 
chequered  scene,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think' 
we  make  it  more  so  by  our  want  of  resigna- 
tion. However,  this  I  know  to  be  my  own 
sorrowful  experience. 

"  I  have  great  faith  in  that  Power  that 
does  and  can  give  the  victory.  Let  us  then, 
thank  God  and  take  fresh  courage,  remem- 
bering for  our  comfort  the  consoling  language 
of  the  dear  Master,  *'  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world.'  How  precious  this 
ought  to  be  to  us  ! 

"  Oh  !  the  loss  of  my  own  dear  sister  [Su- 
sanna Jewett]  is  so  great,  that  I  fear  to  dwell 
upon  it.  A  public  los8  tridy ;  and  though 
she  was  taken  in  the  autumn  of  life,  yet 
she  was  so  vigorous  in  both  body  and  mind, 
it  could  hardly  be  realized  that  the  time  of 


her  sojourn  amongst  us  had  fully  reached 
the  period  of  advanced  age.  But  so  it  is  ! 
and  when  we  are  called  upon  to  relinquish 
some  of  our  strong-holds,  we  are  ever  ready 
to  say,  'Oh  !  that  this  cup  might  but  pass 
from  me  !'  But  how  sweet  the  language,  '  Thy 
will  be  done.' 

*'  Our  love  is  affectionately  extended  to 
thyself,  and  thy  dear  uncle,  Joseph  Warner. 
I  often  think  of  him  with  feelings  of  deep  in- 
terest, and  I  can  but  believe  that  the  consol- 
ing language  offered  to  one  formerly,  may  be 
applicable  to  him :  '  Thy  prayers  and  thine 
alms  rise  in  sweet  memorial  before  me.''  This  has 
come  to  me  without  my  seeking  for  it.  I  pen 
it  in  sincerity. 

"  If  thou  thinkest  best,  thou  mayst 
say  to  dear  M.,  with  my  love,  that  a 
Judge  of  the  widow,  and  a  Father  to  her  fa- 
therless children,  is  God  in  His  holy  habita- 
tion. I  cannot  but  hope  she  may  rest  her  hopes 
of  comfort  and  consolation  on  this  sure  Rock 
of  safety. 

"  I  should  love  to  see  you  all  once  more. 
Perhaps  next  Fall  may  bring  something 
forth  ;  but  this  we  must  leave.  We  know 
not  what  is  before  us. 

M.  Brown." 

The  next  year  after  writing  this  letter, 
[1854]  she  and  her  husband  attended  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  and  made  an  extensive 
religious  visit  West  and  South  ;  which  concern 
the  preceding  letters  show  she  had  long  had  on 
her  mind  ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  letter  written  by  her  on  that  journey,  or 
any  record  of  the  events  attending  it.  We 
may  safely  infer,  however,  that  they  were  con- 
tinually alive  to  the  importance  of  their  mis- 
sion, and  to  every  requisition  of  their  Heav- 
enly Father,  throughout  their  journey,  and 
that  they  returned  with  the  reward  of  Peace. 

In  1855  she  writes  again  : 

"Pickering,  0.  W.  Ilth  mo.  1st,  1855. 

"  My  precious  J.  Notwithstanding  no  visi- 
ble response  has  reached  my  borders  since  my 
last  to  thee,  still  I  feel  such  a  yearning  in  my 
heart  thee-ward  that  I  must  e'en  present 
myself  as  an  unbidden  guest  to  thy  view.  I 
am  in  no  wise  concerned,  however,  as  to  the 
welcome  it  may  receive.  Such  is  the  knit- 
ting of  our  hearts,  that  although  silence  may 
ensue  on  both  sides  for  a  long,  long  time,  it  is 
no  evidence  of  the  lack  of  a  right  kind  of 
feeling  between  us.  I  have  myself  been  so 
plunged  into  the  chaos  of  care  and  thought 
since  I  last  saw  thee,  that  the  most  I  could  do 
was  to  strive  to  keep  the  right  kind  of  bal- 
ance, which  I  fear  was  not  always  preserved. 
But,  thanks  be  to  the  All-wise  Preserver !  He 
mercifully  compassionates  all  our  infirmities, 
and  when  we  have  erred.  He  looks  upon  us  as 
He  did  upon  poor  Peter,  so  that  a  sense  of 
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error  is  piesent,  and  He  mercifully  for- 
gives. Have  we  Dot  all  great  cause  to  bless 
and  praise  His  great  goodness. 

"  The  preceding  is  merely  the  ackowledg- 
ment  of  His  compassion  to  poor  erring  me. 
Thou,  my  precious  J.,  being  more  secluded 
from  the  tumultuous  cares  of  a  farm  house, 
hast  not  the  many  besetments  of  those  whose 
situation  may  be  less  favored.  But  think  not, 
my  beloved,  that  by  writing  thus,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  murmur  at  my  present  allotment. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  abundant  cause 
to  number  my  blessings,  for  truly  they  are 
more  than  I  deserve. 

"  I  only  felt  like  talking  to  thee  this  morn- 
ing, and  when  I  took  the  pen,  it  was  merely 
to  speak  to  thee  of  our  dear  Priscilla  Cadwal- 
lader,  who  has  been  with  us  most  endearingly. 
She  took  us  all  by  surprise  at  cur  last  Half 
Year's  Meeting,  on  Yonge  Street,  where  she 
was  most  sweetly  engaged  in  her  Master's 
cause,  after  which  she  returned  to  Mendon, 
to  attend  their  Quarterly  Meeting.  We  part- 
ed from  her,  however,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  would  return  and  go  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Meetings.  This  she  did.  She 
came  into  the  Province  east  of  us.  A  Friend 
brought  her  to  our  house.  She  met  with  a 
very  large  collection  of  people  at  our  Meeting, 
to  whom  she  bore  a  most  powerful  testimony 
to  the  ever  blessed  Truth.  Appointments 
were  sent  ahead  for  her,  to  take  all  the  Meet- 
ings at  which  she  had  not  been. 

"  My  Nicholas  and  self  accompanied  her  in 
our  carriage.  Our  circle  was  about  75  miles. 
At  the  close  of  one  Meeting  near  the  last,  she 
observed  to  me  that  she  felt  her  work  in  Can- 
ada was  about  finished.  I  can  truly  say,  the 
power  allbrded  her,  seemed  to  iocrease.  We 
took  her  to  Toronto,  and  accompanied  her 
and  the  friend  with  her  to  the  steamboat.  We 
parted  under  feelings  not  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

"  She  could  not  then  decide  with  respect  to 
Baltimore  or  home.  But  the  latter  was 
adopted.  A  few  lines  from  her  companion 
dated  at  Buffalo,  gave  us  the  information, 
and  I  can  but  hope  she  is  now  reaping  the 
sweet  reward  *  of  well  done.' 

"  I  have  been  thus  particular,  because  I 
knew  thou,  with  others  of  her  Friends, 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  movements  at 
the  last.  ***** 

M.  Brown." 

Scarcely  had  this  faithful  servant,  M.  B., 
accomplished  one  labor  before  another  rose  to 
her  view.  This  may  be  dimly  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

"  PiCKKRiNO,  C.  W.,  nth  mo.  22d,  1856. 

"  My  own  dear  J.  I  can  hardly  begin  to 
tell  thee  of  the  chaos  of  care  and  thought,  ihy 
precious  little  sheet  foand  me  in.    It  was 


wedding  times,  and  without  its  being  of  our 
own  immediate  family,  we  were  greatly  im- 
mersed in  company.  *  *  *  *  j  have 
plead  off  from  our  friends  in  order  that  I 
might  say  a  few  words  to  thee.      *  * 

"  Now,  my  dear,  what  shall  I  say  in  reply 
to  thy  sheet  of  8th  month  ?  I  can  only 
say,  if  I  could  have  greeted  thee  in  this  way, 
I  would  have  done  so,  but  truly  I  seemed  tor 
a  length  of  time  so  suspended  between  Earth 
and  Heaven,  that  all  was  sealed  in  regard  to 
future  movements.  I  did  not  know  that  1 
had  given  utterance  to  the  cogitations  of 
my  mind  to  any  respecting  Baltimore,  but  I 
suppose  something  might  have  escaped  me  in 
the  fulness  of  my  heart,  which  was  taken  hold 
of  as  a  certainty.  It  was,  however,  a 
great  relief  to  me  when  I  found  dear  Ann 
Weaver  was  on  the  veiy  track  I  had  seen. 
But  now,  I  don't  know.  We  had  a  bitter 
C'jpto  partake  of,  when  last  in  that  city,  so 
that  the  mournful  language  of  my  heart  is, 
'Cause  me  not  to  return  to  Jonathan's 
house,  lest  I  perish  there.'  But,  however, 
be  this  as  it  may,  I  increasingly  desire  to  be 
found  diligent  in  the  work  of  the  day,  that 
the  end  may  cronn  all. 

"  Be  assured,  my  precious  J.,  thy  letters 
are  sweet  to  my  taste.  But  I  want  thee  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  Jam  but  a  poor  unprofita- 
ble servant.  I  have  nothing  that  I  can  call  my 
own.  Hence  my  dependence  is  on  the  Rock 
alone,  and  this,  my  dear,  I  feel  assured,  is 
also  thy  stay  and  support.  And  may  it  con- 
tinue to  be,  not  only  our  Alpha,  but  our 
Omega  also.  So  shall  we  witness  the  ever- 
lasting arms  of  Divine  mercy  to  encircle  us, 
warding  off  all  that  would  hurt  or  destroy  the 
pre(!ious  Life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
So  be  it,  .<5aith  my  soul. 

"  My  Nicholas  says,  '  Tell  J.  she  can  come 
here  in  one  day.'  So  dear,  look  at  it,  and 
see  if  it  will  not  do.  Our  best  love  to  uncle 
Joseph.  Thine,  truly,  M." 

Pickering,  C.  W.,  3d  mo.  7th,  18 

"In  once  more  resuming  the  pen,  my  dear 
J.,  most  gladly  would  the  undertaking  be 
entered  upon,  were  I  in  possession  (after  ai 
long  silence),  of  ought  that  would  in  any  de 
gree  strengthen  and  encourage  thy  drooping, 
mind,  for  methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  valley. 
Well,  my  dear,  where  can  we  dwell  more 
safely  in  this  day,  when  the  potsherds  of  the 
earth  are  smiting  one  against  another.  For. 
whatever  commotion  is  prevailing  out  of  or  ic 
the  camp,  no  matter  what  its  origin  may  be 
it  is  of  the  family  of  Smitei^s.  I  cannot  bu' 
think,  that  if  each  one  (including  myself 
was  more  engaged  to  study  to  be  quiet,  anc 
mind  our  own  business,  there  would  be  less  o 
saying,  '  Report  and  we  will  report  it.'  Thi, 
state  of  things  obtained  foothold  at  an  earl 
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period  of  this  Society.  But  I  believe  there 
have  always  been  preserved  some  of  the  true 
Israel  of  God  ;  those  who  have  stood  all  the 
buffdtings  of  the  day,  willing  to  suffer  with 
the  seed. 

"  Well,  these  are  of  the  number  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  ark  containing  the  precious 
testimonies  rests.  This  view,  which  is  some- 
times mercifully  granted,  encourages  me  in 
the  full  belief  that  we  are  under  the  superin- 
tending care  of  a  merciful  Father,  so  that  if 
we  wrest  not  ourselves  out  of  His  hand,  ITe 
will  keep  us  in  every  time  of  trial. 

"  Thus  far  have  I  strayed  with  the  pen 
without  adverting  to  thy  last  two  choice 
sheets.  They  always  cheer  and  gladden  my 
heart. 

"  Rumors  in  several  ways  have  reached  us 
of  thy  dear  uncle's  continued  indisposition  ; 
and  notwithstanding  my  feelings  quail  at  the 
sure  prospect  ahead,  still  there  is  so  much 
brightness  in  the  view,  tliat  truly  there  is 
nothing  in  reality  to  mourn  about;  so  that 
the  rising  language  of  my  heart  is,  '  Rejoice 
evermore,  and  in  everything  give  thanks.' 
This  I  know  is  an  attainment  not  at  our  com- 
mand. Still,  He  that  knows  our  infirmities, 
and  in  mercy  compassionates  our  weakness, 
will  not,  in  the  time  of  extremity,  withhold 
His  arm  of  Power.  Therefore,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  trust  in  Him  who  clt)theth  the  lillies 
and  feedeth  the  ravens.  His  providential 
care  and  blessing  are  doubtless  over  those 
who  love  and  fear  Him. 

I  note  thy  consoling  hint  at  domestic  har- 
mony. How  consoling  !  how  comforting !  I 
know  full  well  how  to  participate  wfth  thee 
in  the  precious  feeling.  Truly  may  I  ac- 
knowledge, my  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.  Our  children  in  the  family  are  ail 
we  could  ask  as  to  visibles,  and  I  can  but 
think  they  are  under  the  Forming  Hand  for 
goad. 

"  Truly  my  pen  is  gathering  some  variety. 
To  what  it  may  all  ten  i,  I  must  leave.  One 
thing  is  certain  —  Love  is  the  main  spring.  It 
just  presents  in  this  wise:  *  Who  among  the 
good  ones  will  come  over  to  M-icedon  and 
help  us?'  My  heart  would  greet  the  true 
helpers,  and  none  would  tind  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  thy  own  dear  self. 

"  My  love  awaits  the  acceptance  of  all  my 
friends.  Thou  knowest  who  they  are.  To  thy 
household,  it  flows  without  weight  or  measure. 
I  think  thou  wilt  conclude  it  is  time  for  me 
to  lay  down  my  pen.  I  am  myself  certain  of 
it.  Dost  thou  know  that  on  the  4th  of  the 
present  month  I  nuaibeied  seventy -two  years  ? 
Affectionately  thine  as  ever, 

M.  B." 

I  To  be  contfti\ied  ) 


DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

Domestic  life  is  the  school  of  patience.  Its 
duties,  its  difficulties,  and  its  delights,  too, 
are  constantly  recurring.  Only  the  work  of 
to-day  can  be  done  to  day.  There  is  a  same- 
ness also  in  the  mere  external  form,  and  ever- 
recurring  round  that  must  disgust,  or  make 
one  a  mere  mechanical  drudge,  unless  the 
heart  is  put  into  the  work,  and  the  little, 
common,  trivial  acts  are  made  the  embodi- 
ment of  noble  ends.  Step  by  step,  stitch  by 
stitch,  stroke  by  stroke,  th3  work  goes  on. 
One  round  of  duty  is  completed  only  to  com- 
mence another.  Every  day  is  a  lesson  and 
a  practical  exercise  in  patience.  It  is  a  good 
lesson,  and  we  need  to  learn  and  practice  it. 
It  helps  us  to  do  another  work  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man character  and  the  happiness  of  home, 
and  that  is  the  surrender  of  self.  When  two 
persona  unite  in  the  marriage  relation  they 
become  one  by  mutual  concessions.  They 
mutually  approach  each  other.  There  is 
much  to  give  up  as  well  as  to  give  on  both 
sides.  There  are  many  sharp  corners  to  be 
rounded  off,  many  rough  surfaces  to  be  made 
smooth,  and  many  crooked  ways  to  be  made 
straight,  and  irregularities  to  be  adjusted. 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  very  grain  of  the 
constitution  ;  some  of  them  have  been  con- 
firmed and  hardened  into  habit,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  impression  upon  them. 
Neirher  must  seek  to  make  self  the  standard, 
and  to  exact  all  the  surrender  and  conformi- 
ty from  the  other.  Neither  must  seek  to 
become  the  other,  but  something  better  t'han 
either.  \Vhen  two  substances  unite,  chemi- 
cally, the  result  is  a  substance  different  from 
either  of  its  components.  So  it  should  be  in 
marriage.  The  result  should  be  favorable  to 
husband  and  wife.  Each  one  should  become 
freer,  nobler,  stronger,  purer,  and  wiser — 
should  attain  a  higher  excellence  than  either 
could  attain  alone.  This  will  always  be  the 
result  when  the  rule  of  action  is  mutual  sur- 
render, accommodation,  and  help.  Each 
should  inquire,  What  can  I  yield  ?  In  what 
respect  and  how  far  can  I  conform  ? 

E\^ery  day  will  bring  occasions  to  put  our 
principles  to  the  test.  There  are  diversities 
of  taste,  of  feeling,  of  opinion,  of  judgment, 
of  principle.  Happy  are  those  who  can 
yield  their  own  preferences  so  cheerfully  that 
the  diversities  of  character  are  softened  and 
shaded  off  into  harmonious  varieties,  and 
not  hardened  into  irritating  and  hostile  op- 
position. 

A  great  part  of  the  sura  of  domestic  mise- 
ry is  caused  by  this  want  of  mutual  accom- 
modatioiJ,  in  apparently  trivial  things.  It  is 
as  though  the  builder  had  left  here  and 
there  in  the  floor,  partitions  and  passages, 
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the  sharp  points  of  nails  to  pierce  the  feet 
and  rend  the  garments  ;  or  as  though  a  thou- 
sand rough  surfaces  and  sharp  corners  were 
fretting  the  inmates,  and  loose,  ill-fitting 
joints  were  annoying  them.  If  we  could  see 
the  spiritual  house  as  we  see  the  natural,  we 
should  discover  all  these  defects  in  the  very 
walls.  We  could  see  the  marks  and  scars  of 
all  painful  collisions  ;  the  want  of  propor- 
tion and  harmony  in  the  various  apartments. 
I  repeat,  then,  if  we  desire  to  have  the  work 
in  our  spiritual  building  go  on  harmoniously 
to  a  successful  and  noble  issue,  we  must  seek 
harmonj'^  in  little  things.  Our  intercourse  must 
be  courteous  and  respectful.  We  must  be 
filled  with  that  worthy  fear  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  love,  not  the  fear  of  each  other,  but 
fear  for  each  other — fear  of  ourselves  that 
we  may  be  wanting  in  some  attention  or  re- 
spect ;  fear  that  we  may  do  less  for  each 
other  and  exact  more  from  each  other  than 
we  ought.  In  a  word,  we  must  seek  the 
good  of  each  other  and  of  all  in  the  house, 
and  around  that  end  as  a  centre  the  life  of 
ea  h  and  all  should  revolve  in  freedom. — 
Chauncey  Giles,  in  New  Jerusalem  Messenger. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


CHARITY. 

Rather  than  with  language  touch  so  high 
a  theme  as  charity,  it  were  better  to  point  to 
the  vivid  picture  of  its  very  embodiment,  the 
Master. 

But  a  word  from  one  who  has  known  the 
sweetness  of  this  holv  grace;  from  one  who 
has  felt  the  bitterness  ot  ttiat  whica  is  harsh, 
unjust  and  suspecting,  may  be  indulged. 

Behold  an  angel  enduring  long  and  up- 
braiding not,  the  sunshine  ot  whose  face  is 
joy  to  the  children,  the  touch  of  whose  hand 
is  comfort  to  the  poor,  the  music  of  whose 
voice  is  hope  to  the  erring !  Her  name  is  Char- 
ity. Let  those  who  would  be  fit  images  of 
their  God,  co-heirs  with  Christ,  mould  their 
character  after  this  pure  model. 

The  bare-foot  boy  by  the  roadside,  receiv- 
ing the  cold  notice  of  many,  is  brightened 
into  joy  with  the  kindly  word,  and  carries  in 
his  heart  through  all  succeeding  years  and 
into  the  eternal  world  the  image  of  the  one, 
who  only  s])oke  a  cheering  word  to  an  insig- 
nificant boy. 

A  man  borne  down  with  the  burden  of  pov- 
erty, lies  fainting  by  the  way-side,  unpitied 
by  the  world;  a  kindly  hand  leads  him  into 
the  highway  of  prosperity,  and  he  carries  in 
his  heart  through  all  succeeding  years  and 
into  the  eternal  world  the  image  of  the  one, 
thus  willing  to  aid,  at  little  sacrifice,  an  un- 
fortunate man. 

When  one  in  a  far  off  country  who  has  been 
wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  con- 


deuined  by  the  world,  is  touched  with  the 
tender  sympathy  of  a  fellow  probationer  and 
returns  to  his  Father's  House,  he  carries  with 
him  through  all  succeeding  years  and  into 
the  eternal  world  the  image  of  the  one,  who 
only  showed  an  outcas'  charity's  image — 
Christ's  image  upon  a  human  heart. 

The  smile,  the  gentle  word,  the  sympathet- 
ic tear,  picture  to  others  the  reality  of  our 
lives  and  fill  others  with  the  desire  to  learn 
of  our  Teacher. 

These  little  emanations  of  the  Christ  life 
going  unconsciously  into  the  very  depths  of 
souls  are  greater  than  we  think.  They  are 
God's  best  ministers. 

Let  us  cherish  the  promptings  of  this 
heaven-born  virtue  and  allow  it  freely  to 
send  abroad  into  the  darkened  heart  its  rays 
of  joy,  of  comfort.,  of  happiness  ;  cheering 
sorrow,  veiling  error,  and  drawing  toward 
our  Father's  House  the  poor  forlorn  wan- 
derer. W.  D.  R. 


JOSEPH  RULE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Friend. — Dear 
Friend : — The  sight  of  the  grave-stone  of 
Joseph  Rule,  associated  wnth  those  of  the 
Penns,  Penningtons,  and  Elwoods,  at  Jor- 
dan?," which  we  visited  for  the  first  time  at 
the  annual  Monthly  Meeting  last  week,  has 
revived  the  recollection  of  a  MS.,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Sarah  Dimsdale.  I  inclose  thee  a  copy,  in 
case  thou  should  think  it  of  sufficient  inter- 
est and  graphic  simplicity  to  be  made  more 
generally  known.  Cowbrey  Farrn-house,  from 
which  the  letter  is  dated,  is  now  pulled  down, 
to  make  room  for  a  modern  mansion.  It  was 
situate  in  a  retired  and  beautiful  valley,  in  a 
richly  wooded  part  of  Herefordshire,  and 
was  my  wife's  native  place.  The  farmer  and 
his  wife  there  alluded  to  were  her  grandpar- 
ents, one  of  the  sons  being,  of  course,  her  own 
father.  She  well  remembers  the  traditions 
about  Joseph  Rule,  and  the  savour  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  he  left  behind  him.  The 
adjoining  county  of  Monmouthshire,  and  that 
portion  of  Herefordshire,  were  formerly  ac- 
counted in  Wales. — 1  am  thy  friend  sincere- 
ly, Wm.  Bennett. 

London,  lOth  of  Qth  mo.,  1872. 


Joseph  Rule. — The  history  of  Joseph  Rule 
is  rather  interesting  and  remarkable.  He 
was  formerly  a  waterman,  employed  on  the 
river  Thames,  and  called  then  one  of  the 
Lack  a-daysy  iNIen,"  from  his  repeating  that 
word  in  case  of  difficulty  or  danger,  instead 
of  swearing.  It  is  believed  that  afterwards 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  lived  for  some  time  alone  in  great  sim- 
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plicity  in  a'  white  cottage  at  the  corner  of 
Upton  Lane,  built  for  him  by  Zachariah 
Cockfield,  which  is  still  there.  He  went 
through  Loudon,  preaching  the  necessity  of 
repentance  to  the  people  in  the  streets,  and 
carried  in  his  hands  a  small  white  Bible  (now 
in  Sarah  Dimsdale's  possession).  In  conse- 
quence of  an  attempted  intrusion  of  a  thief 
he  was  much  alarmed,  and  left  Upton  after- 
wards, never  to  return.  He  was  clad  entire- 
ly in  white  (or  undyed)  clothing,  a  custom 
which  he  adopted  to  attract  attention,  and 
particularly  to  ^ain  entrance  amongst  persons 
of  influence  and  wealth. 

Joseph  Rale  was  a  frequent  and  welcome 
visitor  at  Wansted  House,  Essex,  where  he 
was  often  engaged  in  rowing  Lord  Tilney's 
family  on  the  water  in  the  grounds.  His 
latter  years  seem  to  have  passed  in  Wales. 
His  faithfulness  and  humility  appear  to  have 
been  exemplary,  and  caused  him  to  be  much 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  classes  of  per- 
sons. Afier  his  long  and  usefnl  life  was  end- 
ed, he  was  interred  at  Jordans,  and  though 
his  funeral  took  place  in  the  5th  Month,  a 
shower  of  snow,  which  fell  while  the  compa- 
ny were  assembled  round  the  grave,  formed 
a  completely  white  covering  over  the  coffin. 
At  this  solemn  time  Isaac  Sharpies  repeated 
the  words,  *'  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Joseph  Rule, 
dated  Cowbrey  Farm,  near  Ross,  Hereford- 
shire, 17th  of  4th  Month,  1766  :— 

"  Dear  Friend, — In  that  love  which  reaches 
over  sea  and  land,  that  many  waters  cannot 
quench,  nor  the  floods  drown,  I  desire  that 
the  blessings  of  Heaven  may  always  attend 
you  and  yours  all  your  days;  that  so  y()U 
may  enjoy  that  inward  peace  and  comfort 
which  liows  from  Christ,  the  heavenly  and 
spiritual  fountain  of  all  our  happiness,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal.  He  is  the  only  Rock 
for  us  to  build  our  faith  and  hope  upon,  and 
in  whom  our  souls  can  find  safety  at  all  times  ; 
our  sure  Guide  in  the  only  way  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness,  as  we  keep  under  the  holy 
government,  and  He  safely  conducts  our 
spirits  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  into  his  immortal  glory,  with  all  the 
angelic  host  in  those  blessed  mansions  above. 
That  this  blessed  state  may  be  the  joyful  lot 
and  portion  of  your  souls  and  mine,  with  all 
the  faithful,  when  time  to  us  here  in  this 
lower  world  of  probation  shall  be  no  more, 
is  the  earnest  prayer  of  poor  Joseph  Rule. 
Through  the  mercy  and  loving  kindness  of 
my  gracious  God,  I  am  well  in  health,  and 
my  lot  is  cast  into  a  sober,  loving,  religious 
family,  that  are  very  tender  of  me,  and  oflfer- 
ed  for  me  to  live  with  them  freely  for  nothing; 
but  I  would  not  impose  on  their  Christian 


love.  It  is  a  large  farm  ;  I  have  a  delight- 
ful room  that  looks  into  the  garden.  They 
have  three  sons,  very  sober,  virtuous  young 
men,  who  work  in  the  farm,  and  we  live  in 
much  love  together,  and  the  friends  are  glad 
I  am  come  amongst  them.  The  towns-people 
(at  Ross)  are  very  friendly,  and  many  of 
them  come  to  meeting.  I  think,  if  the  Lord 
will,  to  go  over  with  the  farmer's  wife  and 
sons  to  Bristol  Yearly  Meeting.  She  is  a 
heavenly-minded  woman.  I  have  sweet,  re- 
tired, and  solitary  walks  to  compose  my 
mind,  and  a  neat  parlor,  private  to  myself 
from  the  family,  for  they  keep  many  servants. 
So  I  live  very  happy  in  this  the  last  stage  of 
my  life,  through  the  Christian  love  of  thee 
and  the  rest  of  my  friends,  whose  hearts  the 
Lord  has  opened  in  much  kindness  to  me. 
Farewell  in  Christ,  our  dear  Lord. 

Joseph  Rule." 

— British  Friend. 

Business  is  too  often  regarded  as  the  hin- 
drance to  spiritual  life.  I  regard  it  as  among 
the  finest  means  the  world  affords  for  strength- 
ening and  causing  to  grow  this  inner  real  life. 
For  every  deed  may  be  done  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  outward  perishing  life,  as  an 
end  ;  or  it  may  be  done  after  the  fashion  of 
the  inward  endless  life — done  righteously, 
done  nobly,  done,  upon  occasion,  magnificent- 
ly— ever  regarded  as  a  something  to  be  put 
under  the  leet  of  the  spiritual  man  to  lift 
him  to  the  height  of  his  high  calling.  Mak- 
ing business  a  means  to  such  end,  it  will  help 
us  to  remember  that  this  world  and  the  fash- 
ion of  it  passeth  away,  but  that  every  deed 
done  as  Jesus  would  have  done  it  if  he  had 
been  born  to  begin  his  life  as  a  merchant  in- 
stead of  a  carpenter,  lifts  the  man  who  so  does 
it  up  toward  the  bosom  of  Him  who  created 
business  and  all  its  complications,  as  well  as 
our  brains  and  hands  that  have  to  deal  them. 
If  you  were  to  come  and  ask  me,  "  How 
shall  I  do  in  this  or  that  particular  case  ?  " 
very  possibly  I  might  be  unable  to  answer 
you.  Very  often  no  man  can  decide  but  the 
man  himself  And  it  is  part  of  every  man's 
training  that  he  should  thus  decide.  Even 
if  he  should  go  wrong,  by  going  wrong  he 
may  be  taught  the  higher  principle  that  would 
have  kept  him  right,  and  which  he  has  not 
yet  learned.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
man  who  wants  to  go  right  will  be  guided 
right ;  that  nut  only  in  regard  to  the  mission 
of  the  Saviour,  but  in  regard  to  every  thing, 
he  that  is  willing  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father, 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine. — McDonald. 

Very  few  people  perceive  how  much  of 
the  true  life  and  successful  work  of  a  chuirch 
depends  upon  its  members  meeting  each  oth- 
er frequently,  knowing  and  seeing  one  an- 
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other,  uniting  in  some  kind  of  duty  or  activi- 
ty. The  real  life  of  a  church  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  numbers  or  of  wealth,  it  is  a  matter,  on 
one  side,  of  intercourse  and  sympathy  be- 
tween the  individual  members  of  the  church. 
One  great  reason  that  people  in  the  churches 
do  not  care  more  about  their  religion  and  get 
more  good  out  of  it  is,  that  they  have  so  lit- 
tle to  do  in  the  services  and  worship  and 
whole  work  of  the  church.  They  are  in 
large  measure  passive  iu  all  of  it. 

Now  no  one  can  live  upon  what  is  done 
for  him.  Our  powers  can  grow  only  by  use. 
There  is  no  healthful  life  without  activity. 
And  a  cordial  and  sincere  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-Christians  is  necessary  for  personal 
growth  in  religion  and  for  the  success  of  the 
church's  work. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


 and  I  have  just  been  chatting  to- 
gether, she  remarking,  "  this  is  an  idle  life 
that  we  are  living  here,  and  that  it  would  not 
do  for  a  lifetime  ;"  to  which  I  replied  that 
neither  would  we  like  to  spend  a  lifetime  in 
sleep,  and  yet  regular  portions  of  sleep  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  perform 
our  waking  duties. 

It  is  true  we  do  lead  a  comparative  idle 
life,  and  yet,  independent  of  the  advantage 
to  health,  I  think  the  mingling  on  kindly 
tern)s  with  such  a  variety  of  people,  has  its 
advantages  in  enlarging  our  sympathies  and 
rubbing  off  some  of  our  prejudices.  I  have 
been  especially  reminded  of  this  in  forming 
an  acquaintance,  indeed,  almost  a  friendship, 
with  a  Catholic  lady.  I  have  approached 
her  in))er  life  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
with  some  of  my  own  household  of  faith 
whom  I  have  known  for  years. 

Such  experiences  convince  us  how  little  the 
mere  form  of  religious  faith  has  to  do  with 
the  vital  principle.  The  one  is  generally  the 
result  of  education  and  outward  surround- 
ings ;  the  other  is  the  seed  sown  in  all,  which 
grows  and  bears  the  same  fruit  in  a  soil  that 
is  congenial  to  it.  My  new  acquaintance  was 
blessed  with  a  sensible  and  pious  mother,  and 
was  reared  in  tlie  sunshine  of  love,  and,  from 
her  account,  in  almost  Quaker  simplicity. 
My  meeting  her  has  been  a  sweet  little  episode 
of  our  sojourn  here  that  will  not  soon,  if 
ever,  be  forgotten. 

Whether  I  am  ever  again  -to  be  invigorated 
either  in  the  outward  or  inner  man,  I  know 
not.    I  sometimes  am  ready  to  think  my 


day's  work  is  nearly  done,  but  I  hope  to 
be  indued  with  patience  and  resignation.  I 
shall  direct  this  to  Jericho,  as  from  thy  last, 
I  conclude  that  is  to  be  thy  home.  I  con- 
gratulate thee  on  thy  happy  escape  from  the 
man-made  city.  "  God  made  the  country, 
man  the  town and  if  the  favored  coun- 
try people  would  only  let  Him  work,  or 
so  co  operate  with  Him  that  their  hearts  may 
be  renewed  in  His  image  or  likeness,  they 
might  know  that  blessed  work  going  on  with 
less  annoyance  and  temptation  and  more 
happy  effects  in  themselves  and  others  than 
is  now  often  the  case. 

Would  not  great  good  result  from  a  work 
well  written  on  Friends' principles  illustrated 
by  fruits.  Opinions  and  theories  of  abstract 
doctrines  seem  to  me  to  amuse  rather  than  in- 
struct, and  a  belief  in  these  is  no  sure  test  or 
proof  of  goodness  of  heart,  while  good  works, 
good  feelings  and  good  conversation  must  be 
owned  to  be  the  essentials  of  our  acceptance 
and  of  our  happiness.  I  notice  thy  discour- 
agement because  of  the  little  taste  or  inclina- 
tion manifested  by  our  young  people  for  read- 
ing useful  and  religious  books  ;  but  will  it  do 
to  give  out  laboring  for  the  good  of  others, 
even  when  they  appear  to  feel  but  little  con- 
cern for  themselves? 

I  believe  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  to 
thee  a  concern  I  have  long  felt  to  furnish 
Friends  and  friendly  people,  by  means  of  a 
travelling  bookseller,  with  Friends'  books 
more  generally  than  they  are  now  possessed. 
I  feel  for  the  children  and  young  people, 
for  the  solitary  seeker  after  substance,  many 
of  whom  there  are  scattered  in  isolation  over 
our  country  ;  but  many  discouragements  arise 
and  I  sometimes  also  yield  to  them. 
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MARRIED. 

I'llESTOX— HONSAL.— On  Fifth-^iay,  the  25th  of 
Tth  mo.,  1872,  ai  Cecil  Farm,  near  Rising  .Sun.  Md., 
with  the  approbation  of  Xottinfiham  Monthly  Meet- 
in^r,  Albeit  W .  Preston,  of  Huntinj^don  Co.,  Pa.,  to 
Eliza  H.,  daughter  of  Thomas  L.  and  the  Ia:e  Naomi 
P.  Bonsai,  of  the  former  phice. 


DIED. 

BAYNES.— On  Tth  mo.  .'jtl),  1872,  Sarab,  wife  of 
.Josef>h  P.  Bayne=,  iu  the  64th  year  of  her  ;ige  ;  a 
member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

Her  remains  were  trtken  to  Aisqupth  Meetin{^ 
house,  where  a  large  and  .solemn  mecti.  g  was  held, 
evincing  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  her 
friends  and  arquaintances. 

DICKINSON.— At  her  residence  in  Chappaqua, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y,,  the  5tb  of  Sixth  mo.,  1872, 
Ruth  Anne,  wife  of  Henry  Dickinson,  and  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  aud  Martha  H.  Powell,  of  Duchess  Co., 
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acred  57  years  ;  an  esteemed  and  consistent  menaber 
of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meetinpr.  Her  illness,  a  long 
and  painful  one,  was  endured  with  Christian  pa- 
tience, without  a  raurmnr,  and  she  gave  full  evidence 
that  she  was  prepared  to  enter  into  that  **  rest  pre 
pared  for  the  people  of  God."    Her  end  was  peace. 

LAMBORN— On  7th  mo.  I9th,  1872,  in  the  16th 
year  ot  her  age,  Margaret  C  ,  eldest  daughter  of 
George  S.  and  Sarah  W.  Lamborn,  members  of  Little 
Britain  Monthly  Meeting. 

BDRTON".— On  7th  month  28th,  at  the  residence 
of  his  sister,  near  Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
Joseph  Burton,  aged  58  years  ;  formerly  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

LUNDY.— On  31st  ult.,  near  Rancocas,  N.  J., 
Richard  Lundy,  an  elder  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  aged  75  years. 

BURTON.— On  7th  month  27th,  Hmnah  L.,  wid- 
ow of  Dr.  John  Burton,  in  her  84th  year;  a 
member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

HEALD.— On  8th  month  3d",  Alice  M.,  daughter 
of  J.  Wilson  and  Louisa  T.  Heald,  aged  21  months ; 
belonging  to  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 


[By  request.] 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

An  Address  delivered  by  Helen  Magill,  of  the 
Jwiior  Class  at  Swarthnore  College,  on 
Commemoration  Day,  X^TL" 

In  visiting  almost  any  one  of  the  old  feu- 
dal castles  of  Europe,  after  the  warden  has 
led  you  up  and  down  its  broad  stairways,  has 
shown  you  its  stately  halls  and  chambers  and 
its  beautiful  little  chapel,  he  takes  you  down 
a  dark,  narrow  flight  of  steps  into  the  dun- 
geons beneath.  As  you  wander  through  the 
low,  winding  passages  you  come  at  last  to  an 
opening  in  the  floor,  formerly  covered  by  a 
trap-door.  This  was  the  oubliette,  so  called 
because  all  those  who  fell  through  it  were 
said  to  be  ouhlies,  forgotten,  and  coul^  cause 
no  more  trouble  to  the  lord  of  the  castle. 
Below  have  been  found,  in  some  places,  great 
wheels  set  with  knives,  and,  scattered  here 
and  there,  fragments  of  clothing  and  human 
bones.    These  tell  a  fearful  story. 

Truly,  an  age  of  barbarism,  you  exclaim, 
was  that  in  which  those  rusty  knives  svere 
bright  and  those  wheels  moved  at  a  touch. 
But  let  us  consider  whether  we,  in  this  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  age  of  Christian  cul- 
ture, as  it  is  called,  have  not  in  use  an  instru- 
ment which  closely  corresponds  with  the 
oubliette  of  feudal  times.  When  we  have 
visited  the  schools,  the  hospitals  and  the 
churches  of  our  free  and  enlightened  country, 
and  come  at  last  to  her  prisons,  do  we  not 
sometimes  find  in  the  court-yard  of  these 
latter  institutions  a  fearful  structure,  whose 
uses  justly  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  the 
modern  oubliette  ?"  For  in  it  society  has  a 
means  of  destroying  her  enemies,  so  that  they 
shall  causa  her  no  more  trouble  or  responsi- 
bility. ^ 

But  there  may  be  remarked  a  certain  point 


of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  institution.  The  oubliette  was  hidden 
carefully  away  from  the  sight  and  knowledge 
of  men  ;  the  gallows  does  its  horrible  work 
under  the  open  sky,  if  not  in  sight,  at  least 
with  the  entire  cognizance  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  of 
modern  times  have  found  some  justification 
for  this  direct  violation  of  the  great  law, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  kill'"  And  there  are  rights 
and  reasons  alleged  in  defense  of  this  system. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  principal  of  these 
and  see  how  far  they  tend  to  remove  from 
our  minds  any  feelings  of  anxiety  which  may 
arise  from  our  share,  as  members  of  society, 
in  this  fearful  responsibility. 

It  has  been  said  that  society  possesses  that 
right  to  take  life  in  self-defence  which  be- 
longs to  its  individual  members.  But  whose 
life  is  it  that  society  hopes  to  defend  in  de- 
stroying the  murderer?  Kot  that  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  which  is  already  beyond  recall.  I 
speak  especially  of  murder  because  that  is 
almost  the  only  crime  which  is  still  punished 
by  death  and  the  only  one  where  the  use  of 
that  penalty  is  strongly  defended.  As  I 
have  said,  the  life  of  the  murdered  man  is 
past  defence.  It  must  then  be  the  lives  of 
its  remaining  members  that  society  endeavors 
to  protect.  But  the  criminal  is  not  attacking 
them.  iSTo,  only  it  is  supposed  that  his  char- 
acter must  necessarily  be  such  that  they  are  at 
any  time  liable  to  his  attacks, — an  idea 
w^hich  is  entirely  mistaken,  for  prison  au- 
thorities have  very  generally  testified  that 
the  disposition  of  murderers  is  on  the  aver- 
age more  harmless  than  that  of  many  other 
classes  of  criminals.  But  suppose  the  danger 
to  be  as  great  as  it  is  believed  to  be.  Has 
any  man  the  right  to  kill,  in  cold  blood,  all 
those  whose  characters,  in  his  opinion,  render 
it  unsafe  for  him  that  they  should  live?  If 
not,  then  I  can  see  no  relation  between  what 
is  called  the  individual's  right  of  self  defence 
and  that  of  society  to  inflict  the  death  penal-^ 

ty. 

But  more  than  this,  let  me  urge  that  no 
man  has  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow 
man,  no,  not  even  to  defend  his  own.  Where 
are  evidences  of  any  such  right?  If  a  man 
attacks  you,  and,  to  save  your  own  life,  you 
take  his,  what  is  that  but  a  decision  on  your 
part  that  you  are  more  worthy  to  live  than 
he?  Without  omniscience,  how  dare  you  at- 
tempt to  decide  any  such  question?  If  you 
knew  that  your  life  could  be  saved  by  taking 
that  of  any  innocent  naan  you  would  be  hor- 
rified at  the  thought  of  such  an  act.  Nay,, 
even,  you  would  not  feel  justified  in  taking 
that  of  the  worst  criminal  alive,  to  save  your 
own,  provided  he  were  not  attacking  your- 
self. And  yet,  so  far  as  the  right  is  concerned, . 
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I  can  see  no  difference  between  either  of  these 
two  act^  and  what  is  falsely  called  justifiable 
hoinicide ;  nor  can  I  see  how  the  mere  f^ict 
that  a  nuiu's  crime  is  directed  against  your 
life,  gives  you  any  better  right  to  decide 
whether  he  shall  live  or  die. 

Many  defend  the  death  penalty  by  certain 
texts  from  the  Bible,  and  especially  from  the 
laws  of  jNIoses.  "  Wlioso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  How 
many  can  hear  this  text  quoted  without  being 
reminded  of  that  other,  from  the  very  same 
chapter,  which  was  so  often  brought  forward 
in  defence  of  negro  slavery:  "Cursed  be 
Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto 
his  brethren."  In  regard  to  the  JNIosaic  code, 
whatever  we  might  have  felt  to  be  our  duty  if 
we  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses, we  certainly 
cannot  feel  bound  to  carry  out  its  severe  re- 
quirements at  the  present  day.  Look  at  the 
very  date  by  which  we  mark  every  event, 
even  the  execution  of  our  criminals.  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1872,  such  and  such  men 
have  been  put  to  death  either  because  society 
was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  difficult  task 
of  restoriLg  them  to  moral  health,  or  because 
she  felt  it  her  duty  to  execute  one  of  the  an- 
cient Jaws  of  Closes.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  !  In  the  year  of  Christ  !  How  does 
that  date  correspond  with  the  sentiments 
which  follow  it?  Why  is  it  that  we  have 
thus  wij)ed  out  the  record  of  all  the  time 
bef)re  Christ's  coming,  if  not  that  there 
should  begin  from  that  day  a  new  era  in 
which  His  teachings  should  guide  the  lives 
and  actions  of  mankind  ?  Those  teachings, 
which  from  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  where 
he  rebuked  the  ancient  spirit  of  "  evil  for 
evil,"  and  bade  the  people  love  their  enemies 
and  do  good  to  those  who  persecuted  them, 
to  his  dying  prayer  upon  the  cross,  breathed 
ever  the  pure  spirit  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men." 

The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is  not 
a  new,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  con- 
sidering it  a  doubtful,  ex[)eriment.  History 
furnishes  us  with  several  instances  of  it.  The 
death  penalty  was  abolished  for  fifty  years 
under  Sabachus  in  Egypt,  in  the  Kepublic  of 
Home  during  almost  its  whole  existence,  in 
in  JIussia,  under  the  last  three  sovereigns, 
and  in  Tuscany  under  the  Duke  Leopold.  In 
every  one  of  these  cases  it  is  said  to  have 
been  foll<Aved  l^y  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
In  our  own  country  the  law  has  been  abol- 
ished ior  the  last  nineteen  years  in  Wiscon- 
sin, for  the  last  twenty  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  six  in  Michigan.  Why  is 
it  that  the  other  States  delay  with  these  ex- 
amples before  them  ?  Indeed,  within  the 
last  few  months,  Iowa  has  added  her  name  to 
the  list  of  honor.    Let  us  hope  that  the  name 


of  our  own  Sta»e  will  be  next  upon  it,  and  let 
us  not  hope  alone  but  act  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity ofiiers  for  assisting  in  so  noble  a  cause. 

The  nineteenth  century  seems  to  be  one  of 
great  moral  crusades,  and  among  the  foremost 
of  these  is  that  against  the  death  penalty. 
We  all  have  read  how  Peter  the  Hermit, 
preaching  the  first  crusade,  travelled  over  all 
Europe  and  everywhere,  in  town  and  hamlet, 
called  upon  the  peo})le  to  rise  up  in  arms,  to 
leave  their  pleasant  homes,  and  rescue  the 
holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  How  the  cry, 
"  Deus  vult !  '  "  Deus  vult !"  ran^r  throughout 
all  Christendom,  and  answering  to  that  cry 
came  thousands  upon  thousands  of  valiant 
warriors,  bearing  their  lives  in  their  hands 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  them  willingly  in  the 
holy  cause.  Toil,  hardship,  and  privations 
they  bore,  many  were  their  weary  journey- 
ings  over  land  and  sea,  until  at  last  the  flag  of 
the  cross  waved  over  Jerusalem. 

To-day,  as  the  preachers  of  this  new  cause 
rise  up  urging  the  people  to  rescue  the  living 
temple  of  the  Lord  from  the  degrading  influ- 
ences of  the  modern  penal  codes,  let  their 
cry  be  that  of  old  time,  than  which  none  can 
be  more  inspiring.  And  let  the  watchword, 
"  Deus  vult, "  as  in  the  days  of  old,  summon 
forth  thousands  of  valiant  warriors  to  the 
bloodless  conflict  against  this  great  error :  war- 
riors as  undaunted  as  were  those  crusaders, 
and  who  shall  never  falter  in  their  })urpose, 
until  again  the  flag  of  the  cross,  symbolizing 
peace,  love  and  universal  brotherhood  shall 
wave  over  that  tower  and  stronghold,  of  bar- 
barism, the  gallows  and  the  spirit  ot  retalia 
tion  and  indifl^erence  to  human 
which  it  represents  and  inculcates. 


sufl'eriug 


Fr(»ii  the  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  LATE  JOSEPH  PEASE. 

The  son  of  an  enterprising  sire,  the  subject  of 
ouruotice  was  born  at  Darliugtonin  J  one, 1799. 
The  late  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  his  father,  will 
be  remembered  as  the  friend  and  early  patron 
of  George  Stephenson,  and  as  the  originator  of 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail  way— the  first 
passenger  railway  in  England.  Joseph  Pease 
was  first  educated  at  the  boarding-school  con- 
ducted by  Joseph  Tatham  at  Leeds,  and  af- 
terwards at  the  seminary  of  his  relative  Josi- 
ah  Forster,  at  Southgate,  near  London.  Both 
these  gentlemen  were  valued  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Forster  was  well  known 
for  his  educational  zeal,  and  for  his  labors  in 
connection  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  and  other 
beneficent  institutions.  The  nephew  of  Mr. 
Pease's  former  preceptor  is  the  Right  Honor- 
able William  Edward  Forster,  a  member  ot 
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the  present  Cabinet,  and  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion. 

The  active  and  sprightly  disposition,  and 
exuberant  animal  spirits  of  Joseph  Pease  call- 
ed for,  we  are  informed,  no  common  care  on 
the  part  of  his  parents,  Edward  and  Rachel 
Pease.  Happily  the  religious  training  of 
home  was  continued  both  at  Leeds  and  South- 
gate,  and  a  right  bias  given  to  the  ardent 
character  of  the  youth,  which  strengthened 
with  years  and  became  fruitful  in  good  results. 
On  his  removal  from  Mr.  Forster's  care,  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  father's  busi- 
ness. His  father  was  in  partnership  with  his 
uncle,  Joseph  Pease,  senior,  whose  son,  John 
Beaumont  Pease,  was  the  active  colleague  of 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Peace  Society.  Besides  a  knowledge  of  count- 
ing-house work,  to  gain  a  general  practical 
acquaintance  with  his  business,  young  Joseph 
Pease  was,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  put  into  the 
mills."  There  he  acquired  the  mystery  of 
sorting,  combing,  and  dressing,  and  became 
an  expert  in  every  department  of  woolen 
manufacture. 

So  early  as  1810  the  project  was  conceived 
of  a  railway  or  canal  to  connect  the  towns  of 
Stockton  and  Darlington.  The  sagacity  of 
Edward  Pease,  who  came  to  be  the  chief  pro- 
moter, decided  in  favor  of  a  railway  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  canal;  but  it  was  not  until  1819, 
when  his  son  Joseph  was  in  his  twentieth  year, 
that  a  company  was  completely  organized, 
and  parliamentary  powers  asked,  to  carry  out 
the  project.  The  bill  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, defeated  by  a  combination  of  land- 
owners, headed  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 
In  1820  the  application  was  renewed.  Not 
until^  1823,  however,  did  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Act  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  leg- 
islature. On  attaining  his  majority  Joseph 
Pease  became  a  nominal  investor  in  the  con- 
cern, and  enthusiastically  co-operated  with 
his  father  in  promoting  its  interests. 

One  who  knew  Mr.  Edward  Pease  in  1818, 
said  "he  was  a  man  who  could  look  a  hun 
drei  miles  ahead."  Mr.  Smiles,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Stephenson,  whov'sited  him  in  1854, 
and  found  him  then  a  hale  old  man,  reports 
with  what  pleasure  he  looked  back  upon  the 
triumphs  which  followed  the  anxious  cares  of 
one  period  of  his  life.  Pointinof  from  his 
drawing-room  window  to  the  wooded  knolls 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  he  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  fine  old  trees  planted  by 
his  own  hand  and  then  grown  to  umbrageous 
maturity.  "  They  grew  while  I  slept,  and 
DOW  see  what  a  goodly  array  they  make  !" 
But  railways  he  maintained,  were  a  far  more 
extraordinary  growth.  "  When  I  started  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  thirty- 


five  years  ago  I  was  already  fifty  years 
old.  Nobody  could  then  have  dreamt 
what  railways  could  have  grown  to  within 
one  man's  life-time." 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Act  con- 
tained the  first  clause  in  any  Act  of  Parliament 
empowering  the  employment  of  locomotive 
engines  for  the  working  of  passenger  traflSc. 
This  clause  was  inserted  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  George  Stephenson,  who  had  been 
employed  as  the  engineer  of  the  projected 
line.  Statues  have  been  erected  in  honor  of 
Stephenson  ;  and  from  the  small  beginnings 
of  these  days  the  capital  invested  in  railways 
in  this  country  has  now  reached  the  immense 
aggregate  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
pounds  sterling.  These  facts  pertain  to  the 
romance  of  railway  enterprise.  It  is  instruc- 
tive, therefore,  to  look  back  to  the  first  inter- 
view of  the  Killingworth  engine-vvright 
with  Edward  Pease  in  1821.  Stephenson 
had  come  to  Darlington  and  got  introduced 
to  Mr.  Pease,  with  the  view  of  being  employ- 
ed to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  His  modest 
and  unpretending  appearance,  his  honesty  and 
knowledge,  strongly  impressed  Mr.  Pease, 
who  soon  saw  he  was  the  man  for  his  purpose. 
Mr.  Pease  had  made  his  calculations  on  the 
employment  of  horse-power,  and  was  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  bold  assertion  of  the  engine- 
wright,  that  the  locomotive  engine  with  which 
he  was  working  the  Killingworth  coal  rail- 
way was  wort:h  fifty  horses.  "  Come  over  to 
Killingworth"  said  he,  "  and  see  what  my 
Blucher  can  do  ;  seeing  is  believing,  sir." 
Pease  went  to  Killin  jjworth,  and  the  sight  of 
Blucher  put  through  its  paces  entirely  satisfied 
him  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gine. 

While  George  Stephenson  was  re-survey- 
ingthe  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  he  would 
drop  in  at  Mr.  Pease's  house  when  the  day's 
work  was  over  to  discuss  the  progress  of  the 
survey,  and  various  matters  connected 
with  the  railway.  In  these  conversation 
Joseph  Pease  had  a  share ;  he  was  nec- 
essarily associated  with  Stephenson  in  the 
progress  of  the  works,  and  it  is  difiSicult  to 
say  how  much  he  was  influenced  in  his  after 
career  by  the  sound  practical  sagacity  and 
sterling  honesty  of  the  unpretending  en- 
gineer. 

Daring  George  Stephenson's  visits  to  Mr. 
Pease's  house,  the  family  were  greatly  pleased 
with  his  conversation,  which  was  always 
amusing  and  instructive.  Mr.  Pease's  daugh- 
ters were  usually  present.  On  one  occasion, 
finding  the  young  ladies  learning  the  art  of 
embroidery,  he  volunteered  to  instruct  them. 
"I  know  all  about  it,"  said  he,  "  and  you 
will  wonder  how  I  learnt  it.  It  was  while 
brakesman  at  Killingworth,  and  when  work- 
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ing  the  pitman's  button-holes  by  the  engine 
fires  at  night."  It  is  pleasing  to  relate  in 
connection  with  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  that  when  Mr.  Stephenson  became  a 
prosperous  and  celebrated  man,  he  did  not 
forget  the  friend  who  had  taken  him  by  the 
hand  and  helped  him  on  in  his  early  days. 
He  always  remembered  Mr.  Pease  with  grati- 
tude and  affection.  That  gentleman,  who 
died  in  1858  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  was  in 
his  lifetime  proud  to  exhibit  a  hands;)me  gold 
watch  received  as  a  gift  from  his  distinguished 
proio(j^,  bearing  these  words  : — "Esteem  and 
gratitude.  From  George  Stephenson  to  Ed- 
ward Pease." 

In  his  nineteenth  year  Joseph  Pease  had 
composed  a  first  draft  of  the  prospectus  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  Coaipany, 
a  copy  of  which  is  yet  extant.  On  that  pros- 
pectus, slightly  amended,  the  company  was 
ultimately  organized  and  the  capital 
raised.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  onerous  position  of  treasurer,  v»'hich  was 
necessary,  as  no  banker  had  then  sufficient 
faith  in  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Pease  is  described 
as  having  been  a  young  man  of  handsome 
personal  appearance  and  a  lavorite  in  society; 
hia  manners  marked  by  a  graceful  admixture 
of  modesty  and  courage.  Oa  the  20th 
March,  1826,  he  was  married,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  Miss  Emma 
Gurney,  daughter  of  the  eminent  banker  of 
that  name  at  Norwich.  The  marriage  was  a 
happy  one  ;  and  happy  in  its  effect  on  the 
early  cultivation  of  his  love  f)r  domestic  life, 
while  it  brought  him  into  intimate  connection 
with  families  of  large  capitalists  who  in  suc- 
ceeding years  co-operated  wiih  him  in  the  en- 
terprises which  led  to  the  development  ot 
Cleveland, 

The  first  idea  of  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Railway  was  simply  for  the  carriage  of 
merchandise  between  the  towns.  A  passen- 
ger traffic,  suggested  by  Stephenson,  wm.-:  next 
provided  fir.  The  conveyance  of  coals  on 
the  line  developed  into  coal  exportation.  The 
first  cargo  of  coals  was  shi|)ped  from  Srock- 
port  on  the  2Bih  of  January,  1826  ;  and  in  a 
few  yeari^  the  Fhipments,  continental,  metro- 
politaii,  and  coastv»'ise,  had  so  va.stly  incieasr-d 
that  the  accommodation  furnished  by  Stock- 
pr.rt  became  insufficient  for  the  gro\sino;  trade. 
A  new  seaport  for  the  export  of  coal  became 
a  dominating  idea  in  the  mind  of  Joseph 
Pease.  Under  the  advice  of  his  father,  a 
company,  .of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
principal  partner,  became  the  piircliasers  of 
500  acres  of  land  lower  down  the  River  Tees. 
A  solitary  farmhou-ie  and  its  outbuildings  oc- 
cupied an  isolated  position  on  this  land,  while 
pasture  fields  and  mud-banks  formed  the 
chief  feature  of  the  scene.    This   was  the 


Middlesborough  estate,  now  occupied  by  the 
flourishing  town  of  Middlesborough.  The 
first  house  was  built  in  18o0  ;  and  the  census 
of  1871  gives  the  population  as  verging  npon 
47,0l)0.  Intended  merely  at  first  as  a  port  for 
the  shipment  of  coals,  Middlesborough  is  now 
chiefly  known  as  a  rapidly  progressing  cen- 
tre for  the  iron  manufacture.  Ironstone  is 
abundantly  raised  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  ;  and  there 
are  also  in  the  town,  chemical,  brass,  engine, 
and  bottle  works,  with  potteries,  blast  furna- 
ces, and  rope-walks.  Mr.  Pease's  scheme  to 
extend  the  railway  thither  met,  strange  to  say, 
with  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  coal-owners. 
On  a  second  application  to  Parliament,  in 
1828,  the  Bill  was,  however,  passed.  An  ex- 
tensive coal-owner  who  engaged  in  this  oppo- 
sition lived  to  say  that  the  coal-owners  of 
South  Durham  owed  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Jos,  Pease,  beyond  any  other 
man,  for  having,  by  his  energetic  persever- 
ance, conquered  their  prejudices.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  various  undertakings,  Mr. 
Pease  became  himself  a  coal-o  wner.  To  enum- 
erate all  the  colliery  enterprises  with  which 
he  from  time  to  time  became  connected  is  not 
necessary  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  each  stage 
of  progress  was  marked  by  the  clear  judg- 
ment and  decisive  action  characteristic  of  the 
man.  When,  in  January,  1870,  Mr.  Pease 
formally  retired  from  business,  the  collieries 
belo)igiug  to  the  firm,  composed  then  of 
his  brother  Henry  and  his  five  sons,  were 
among  the  largest  in  England.  \  n  connection 
with  these  collieries  a  very  large  •  stabiishment 
of  coke  ovens  has  Jong  been  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  a  million  of  tons  of  coke  per 
annum.  There  are  also  large  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  pipes,  and  articles  of 
a  like  kind,  besides  other  subsidiary  indus- 
tries. Tne  coal  works,  while  giving  employ- 
ment to  many  thousand  people,  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  development  of  the  iron  manu- 
facture, now  a  great  and  growing  industry  of 
the  districts  of  Cleveland,  South  Durham,  and 
Furness. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  it 
1832,  Mr.  Pease  was  invited  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  Soutii  Durham.  To  the 
deputation  of  electors  whic^h  waited  on  him. 
he  would  give  no  reply  until  he  had  consulted 
his  parents.  His  mother,  de.-irous  above  every- 
thing that  her  son  should  "live  unspotted  from 
the  world,"  was  adverse.  His  father,  satisfied 
that  the  invitation  wa.s  the  spontaneous  will 
of  the  electors,  said,  *'  I  don't  see  how  thou  art 
to  decline.  Thy  duty  lies  in  accepting  it."  The 
invitation  was  accepted  and  an  address  issued. 
In  his  address,  referring  to  what  was  then  too 
common,  the  purchase  of  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  said,  "  I  will  never  buy  what 
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I  will  never  sell.  I  will  never  seek  to  obtain 
by  unworthy  means  what  I  have  pledged  my- 
self to  use  worthily.  If  my  sentiments  be 
your  sentiments,  if  I  am  the  man  of  your 
choice,  it  is  well ;  with  the  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven, I  will  do  my  duty  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian." 

Mr.  Pease  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  and  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  8th  February,  1832.  He,  however,  as 
a  Quaker,  declined  to  take  the  oath  required 
of  members,  and  was  requested  by  the  vSpeaker 
to  withdraw  from  the  House.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  search  for  precedents  bear- 
ing on  the  point.  It  appeared  that  a  Mr. 
Archdall,  a  Quaker,  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  in  the  reign  of  William  III,  was  refused 
admittance  ;  but  in  Mr.  Pease's  case,  on  the 
report  of  the  committee,  a  motion  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to  that  he  should  take  his  seat 
for  South  Durham.  Henceforth  he  was  the 
Quaker  member — the  first  representative  of 
an  English  constituency  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  on  whose  behalf  a  solemn  af- 
firmation had  been  received  in  place  of  the 
usual  oath.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Pease,  as  a 
practical  man,  gave  his  attention  to  practical 
matters  of  legislation,  and  distinguished  him- 
self for  his  uncompromising  and  independent 
conduct  as  a  politician.  He  proposed  the  in- 
sertion of  a  clause  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Bill,  prohibiting  the  popular  pastime  of  bear 
and  bull  baiting,  which  was  lost  at  the  time 
by  a  majority  of  four  in  a  House  of  eighty- 
eight  members  ;  but  Mr.  Pease  had  afterwards 
the  satisfaction  of  taking  a  leading  part  in  ef- 
fecting the  legislative  suppression  of  this  barba- 
rous sport.  He  opposed  paying  to  the  West  Indi- 
an planters  the  compensation  money  voted  un- 
til the  great  measure  of  abolition  of  slavery  was 
carried  into  effect.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  as 
might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Pease's  charac- 
ter and  principles,  engaged  his  deepest  sym- 
pathies. His  speech  in  seconding  Sir  George 
Strickland's  motion  for  the  immediate  term- 
ination of  "Apprenticeships,"  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  House. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CALM  OF  THE  SOUL. 

When  winds  are  raging  on  the  upper  ocean, 
And  billows  wild  contend  with  angry  roar, 

'Tis  said,  far  down  beneath  the  wild  commotion, 
That  peaceful  stillness  reigneth,  evermore. 

Far,  far  beneath  the  noise  of  tempests  dieth, 
And  silver  waves  chime  ever  peacefnlly, 

And  no  rude  storm,  bow  fierce  soe'er  it  flietb. 
Disturbs  the  Sabbath  of  that  deeper  sea. 

So  to  the  heart  that  knows  thy  love,  0,  Purest ! 

There  is  a  temple,  sacred  evermore, 
And  all  the  babble  of  life's  angry  voices 

Dies  in  hushed  stillness  at  its  peaceful  door. 


Far,  far  away  the  roar  of  passion  dieth, 

And  loving  thoughts  rise  calm  and  peacefully, 
And  no  rude  stortn,  how  fierce  soe'er  it  flieth 

Disturbs  the  soul  that  dwells,  0  Lord,  in  Thee. 
0  rest  of  rests  !  0  peace  serene,  eternal  ! 

Thou  ever  livest,  and  thou  changest  never; 
And  in  the  secret  of  thy  presence  dwelleth 

Fullness  of  joy,  forever  and  forever. 

H.  B.  Stowi:. 


PRAYER. 

Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  th}'^  presence  will  avail  to  make  ! 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take  ! 

What  purched  grounds  refresh,  as  with  a  shower  ! 

We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower  ; 
We  rise,  and  al!,  the  distant  and  the  near. 
Stand  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear  ; 

We  kneel,  how  weak  !  we  rise,  how  full  of  power! 

Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong, 

Or  others — that  we  are  not  always  strong — 

That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care — 

ThHt  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, — 

Anxious  or  troubled —when  with  us  is  prayer, 

And  joy.  and  strength,  and  courage  are  with  Thee? 

Trench. 

From  the  Penn  Monthly. 
AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  sources  of  Ancient  History  fall  under 
two  heads.  Written  Records  and  Antiquities. 
Written  records  are  either  inscriptions  on  pub- 
lic monuments  or  hooks.  Antiquities  are 
"  the  actual  extant  remains  of  ancient  times, 
whether  buildings,  excavations,  sculptures, 
pictures,  vases,  or  other  productions  of  art." 

It  was  by  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyph- 
ics found  on  the  rocks  and  monuments,  and 
by  a  most  careful  and  searching  study  of 
their  antiquities,  that  historians  had  gener- 
ally become  agreed  about  these  ancient  na- 
tions. Yet  after  laborious  investigations  the 
best  English  Egyptologers  dared  not  go  far- 
ther back  than  the  year  2700  B.  C.  as  the 
date  in  the  first  dynasty  in  Egypt. 

But  since  the  discovery  of  the  famous  lake 
dwellings  in  Switzerland,  in  1855,  Europe 
has  experienced  a  reformation  in  the  study 
of  antiquities.  No  longer  do  we  measure  the 
history  of  man  by  years  merely,  but  by  ages 
and  geological  periods. 

During  the  season  of  unusually  low  water 
in  the  Swiss  lakes,  in  1855,  piles  were  found 
projecting  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
lakes,  which  upon  examination  proved  to  be 
regularly  driven,  and  under  circumstances 
that  precluded  all  possibility  of  their  having 
been  placed  there  by  any  modern  nation.  A 
closer  examination  revealed  human  bones, 
curious  implements  of  stone,  and  such  ap- 
pearances as  clearly  indicated  the  habitation 
of  a  race  of  men  that  had  long  passed  away. 
The  search  was  continued  in  other  places 
and  in  other  lakes,  with  marked  success.  No 
sooner  was  the  news  spread  over  Europe  thau 
antiquaries  and  enthusiasts  either  hurried  tQ 
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the  spot  to  assist  in  the  explorations  and  col- 
lect :peciniens,  or  treasured  every  item  of 
information  relative  to  a  discovery  so  import- 
ant and  so  unique.  Not  only  was  Switzer- 
land subjected  to  a  searching  examination, 
but  France,  Belgium,  England,  Ireland,  and 
even  Scotland,  were  forced  under  the  enthu- 
siasm and  excitement  that  followed,  to  yield 
up  treasures  of  a  like  nature  either  long 
neglected  or  else  buried  in  obscurity.  So 
successful  were  the  investigations  that  a  large 
number  of  lake  dwellings  and  towns  were 
found  ;  and  the  collections  of  relics  from 
other  places  increased  rapidly  enough  to  en- 
able a  number  of  authors  to  publish  descrip- 
tions of  the  discoveries. 

The  all-absorbing  questions  with  the  gen- 
eral public  were,  When  were  these  towns 
built?  At  what  time  did  these  people  flour- 
ish ?  To  answer  these  questions  was  impos- 
sible. Everything,  or  almost  everything  in 
connection  with  this  race  of  men,  was  buried 
in  conjecture,  yet  by  giving  the  imagination 
full  play,  and  by  loosely  following  the  strict 
rules  of  induction,  some  authors  have  been 
able  to  picture  the  government,  life  and  oc- 
cupations of  this  extinct  race  to  the  partial 
satisfaction  at  least  of  the  general  reader. 
As  for  their  age,  no  two  are  agreed  ;  some 
trace  them  down  to  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  others  compute  the  date  of  their 
exi.-tence  at  60,000  years  ago. 

The  interest  excited  in  Europe  over  these 
discoveries  soon  spread  to  America,  and 
helped  to  turn  the  attention  of  many  to  a 
study  almost  neglected  here.  Ever  since 
Agassiz  asserted  that  the  Laurentian  hills, 
which  extend  along  our  faratjus  northeastern 
boundary  line,  were  the  oldest  dry  land  in 
the  known  world,  he  at  once  vindicated  the 
maturity  of  our  manhood  and  established 
our  position  of  equality  with  the  most  ancient 
nations;  so  that  what  has  usually  been 
termed  the  New  World,  and  has  been  com- 
monly believed  to  possess  no  relics  or  records 
of  human  history,  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
has  thus  assumed  the  foremost  rank,  at  least 
as  respects  the  age  of  its  geological  forma- 
tions. 

Previous  to  this  announcement  by  Agassiz, 
and  the  discoveries  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  certain 
facts  in  natural  history  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  primitive  forms  of  life  were  introduced 
on  our  soil  long  after  they  had  flourished  on 
the  other  continent.  Certain  types  of  fishes, 
long  extinct  in  the  other  hemisphere,  are  still 
extant  in  our  lakes.  The  gigantic  monsters 
of  paleozoic  periods  apparently  continued  on 
this  continent  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  were  even  associated  with  man  not  many 
generations  back.    But  with  Agassiz  for  an 


authority  we  may  safely  infer  that  this  con- 
tinent was  prepared  f<r  habitation  before  any 
other,  and  that  the  relics  of  o?n'  original  poj)- 
ulalion  have  not  only  an  enhanced  interest 
and  value  as  monuments  of  local  arts  and 
manner  of  life,  but  as  universal  types  of 
primeval  history. 

Till  of  late  we  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  implements  and  ornaments 
of  stone  so  fre(juently  found  in  this  country, 
as  of  any  particular  historic  value;  but  )tow 
the  "Age  of  Stone"  has  attained  a  signifi- 
cance never  before  acquired  ;  and  flint-axes 
and  arrow-heads,  as  associated  with  geologi- 
cal phenomena,  are  classed  among  the  most 
important  exponents  of  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, the  world  over,  in  primitive  or  prehis- 
toric ages.  It  is  thus  that  an  animaitd  and 
exciting  specialty  of  a  popular  character  has 
been  rapidly  developing  for  arch^eological 
exploration  ;  what  flint  hatchets  and  arrow 
heads  may  posibly  signify  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  a  literature  now  voluminous 
in  Europe  ;  and  we  are  to  day  importing  the 
means  necessary  to  study  our  own  antiqui- 
ties. 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  America  as  the 
widest  and  oldest  field  for  investigation. 
Some  of  us  can  well  recollect  what  an  im- 
pression Stephens'  great  works  on  Central 
America  and  Yucatan  made  on  their  first 
appearance;  all  of  us  know  with  what  inter- 
est we  have  examined  those  hideous  hiero- 
glyphics so  faithfully  represented  in  his 
books.  Whslt  could  those  characters  so  plain- 
ly cut  in  the  monuments  and  temples  mean? 
No  one  knew.  But  now,  just  in  time  to  add 
another  incentive  to  the  new  interest  over  an- 
tiquities, comes  an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  the 
Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  who  pretends 
to  have  found  a  key  to  the  phonetic  alphabet 
of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  in  the  library  cf 
the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid. 
"  The  alphabet  and  signs,"  says  the  excited 
Abbe,  "  have  been  to  me  a  Rosetta  stone. 
Now  nothing  is  wanting.  I  am  master  of  all 
the  inscriptions,  in  spite  ot  the  numerous  va- 
riations in  each  character."  In  1868  this 
Abbe  published  a  large  volume  entitled 
"Four  letters  upon  Mexico:  An  absolute 
explanation  of  the  hieroglyphic  system  of 
Mexico,  the  end  of  the  age  of  stone,  the  tem- 
porary glacial  epoch,  the  commencement  of 
the  age  of  bronze,  the  origin  of  the  civiliza- 
tion and  the  religion  of  antiquity,  derived 
from  the  Teo  Amoxtli  and  other  ^lexican 
documents." 

By  means  of  this  key  the  Abbe  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  veil  that  for  so  many 
centuries  has  covered  the  mysterious  history 
engraved  upon  these  antediluvian  monu- 
menta.    He  has  discovered  dates  in  chronol- 
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ogy  which  transcend  the  most  ancient  histo- 
ry of  Egypt;  the  Mexican  annuals,  it  seems, 
go  backward,  by  periods  of  thirteen  years,  to 
about  10,500  years  before  our  Christian  era. 
They  begin  when  man  was  still  a  savage  in 
the  middle  of  the  glacial  period.  The  re- 
gions where  they  especially  present  men  in 
those  remote  times  are  the  countries  then 
said  to  extend  from  the  shores  of  tiie  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Europe  and  Africa.  Here  lay 
that  long  lost  island  of  Atlantis,  famed  in 
classical  traditions,  and  it  was  here  especial- 
ly that  the  nations  of  the  so  called  age  of 
stone  dwelt.  In  short,  the  Abbe  assures  us 
he  can  prove  in  an  irrefutable  manner  that 
the  languages,  civilization,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  Egypt,  India  and  Persia,  as  well  as  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  proceed  entirely,  and 
without  any  exception,  from  America. 

"Here,"  says  the  Abbe,  "was  the  first 
cradle  of  civilization  ;  and  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand the  ancient  typography,  it  is  on  the 
Great  Antilles  where  men  first  united  into 
society ;  *  *  *  *  and  since  the 
very  first  centuries  of  civilization  a  lively 
commercial  interchange  was  established  from 
Quito  and  Yucatan  to  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Afncsk."  But  this  cradle  of  civilization 
(this  inter-Atlantic  region)  has  long  since 
disappeared,  swept  away  by  cataclysms  or 
inundations,  which  caused  the  depression  of 
that  part  of  ancient  America  covering  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carribbean  sea  as  far 
as  the  Oronoco,  and  extending  some  hundreds 
of  leagues  toward  Africa  and  Europe.  The 
Abbe  details  the  entire  history  of  the  rise  of 
the  mountains  and  the  sinking  of  the  ancient 
land. 

But  I  pass  from  these  specimens  of  the 
extraordinary  positions  assumed  by  so  learn- 
ed an  enthusiast,  whose  works  fill  seven  octa- 
vo and  two  quarto  volumes,  to  the  discovery 
of  another  Frenchman,  C.  S.  Rafinesque, 
Professor  of  History  and  Natural  Science  in 
Transylvania  University,  who  was  seized  with 
similar  fancies  respecting  the  hieroglyphics 
and  symbols  of  our  own  tribes  of  Indians. 
Rafinesque  (I  here  quote  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
from  which  I  have  already  taken  extracts) 
"  undertook  to  interpret  the  painted  records 
of  the  Linapes  by  means  of  the  native  songs 
connected  with  them,  of  which  they  were  the 
signs  and  emblems.  These  representations 
upon  wood,  and  bark,  and  skins,  and  also  in 
the  form  of  wampum  belts  or  strings,  were 
common  to  the  Chippewas,  the  Ottawas,  the 
Sakis,  and  the  Shawanis.  These  he  conceiv- 
ed to  constitute  the  peculiar  graphic  system 
)f  this  portion  of  the  continent,  different 
Tom  the  Mexican,  and  probably  imported 
rom  Afcia.  Pursuing  his  investigations  among 


these  materials,  assisted  by  the  principles  of 
philological  analysis  and  interpretation  which 
then  prevailed  among  the  prominent  philo- 
logians  of  Germany,  he  raised  on  such  founda- 
tions an  historical  superstruction  not  less 
marvelous  than  that  of  the  Abbe.  Rafinesque, 
like  the  Abbe,  went  back  almost  to  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  including  an  account  of 
the  manners,  customs,  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  people  of  Atlantis  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mersion of  that  country  in  the  ocean  that 
retains  the  name.  His  historical  periods  : 
First,  from  the  dispersion  of  mankind  to  the 
original  discovery  of  America,  including  sev- 
eral centuries ;  second,  from  thence  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Western  Empires,  includ- 
ing some  centuries  ;  third,  from  the  founda- 
tions of  those  empires  to  the  great  Pelagian 
cataclysm,  several  centuries  more  ;  fourth^ 
from  the  Pelagian  cataclysm  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Istacan  nations,  about  twelve  centu- 
ries ;  and  fifth,  from  that  period  to  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Atlan  and  Cutan  na- 
tions, and  extending  to  the  present  condition 
of  things.  *  ^  ^  ^  There  was,  he 
had  ascertained,  a  great  Atalan  empire,  whose 
metropolis  was  somewhere  on  the  Ohio  river. 
The  monarchs  of  this  empire  often  contend- 
ed for  supremacy  with  the  monarchs  of 
Africa,  Europe  and  Atlantis.  An  intercourse 
was  kept  up  more  or  less  regularly  between 
all  the  primitive  nations  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Mississippi,  until  the  great  catastrophe 
which  severed  the  two  hemispheres ;  the 
eastern  nations  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
whole  American  continent  had  sunk,  as  At- 
lantis and  many  Antillan  islands  had  done." 
It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  prehis- 
toric facts  which  Rafinesque  thought  he  had 
discovered  beneath  the  veil  of  American 
signs  and  symbols.  But  what  do  these 
things  mean  ?  Here  are  two  extraordinary 
and  analogous  cases,  two  systems  of  interpre- 
tation and  their  results,  which  appear  to 
have  been  wholly  independent  of  each  other 
in  origin  and  progress. 

(Conclusion  next  week.j 

When  we  behold  a  man  filling  the  housa 

in  which  he  dwells  with  perpetual  sunshine 

by  the  sweetness  of  his  daily  life  ;  when  he  is 

met  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  the  doorway  of 

the  poor,  in  the  chamber  of  the  bereaved,  the 

cell  of  the  imprisoned,  we  do  not  care  to  ask 

to  what  denomination  he  belongs ;  we  know 

he  is  a  Christian. 

 .  '  

He  only  who  doeth  righteousness  is  right- 
eous ;"  he  only  whose  character  resembles 
Christ's  is  a  Christian  ;  he  only  loves  God  who 
loves  his  fellow-men,  who  loves  to  be  and  to 
do  good. — Samuel  J.  May. 
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For  Friendii'  Intolligenoer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
SEVENTH  MONTH. 

The  IIoKest  Month  on  Record. 


Rain  during  some  portion  ot 

the  24  hours   

Cloudy,  wi  bout  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepteil 

TEMPEUATURES,  BAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean    temperature   of  7th 

mo.,  per  Peuiui.  Hospital... 
Hiorhest  point  attjuned  during 

month  

Low»  St  do.  do.  do.. 
Rain  during  the  momh,  do...' 
Deati  S  during  the  month,' 

being  fur  5  current  weeks! 

for  1871  and  4  for  1872  1  1985 


1871. 

1872. 

20  days. 
I 

10  " 

15  days. 

1  " 
15 

31  " 

1871.  lS7i:. 

7G.(;8  deg. 

82.31  deg. 

Of  the  deaths  for  the  four  weeks  ending  on  the 
27ih,  (1872),  112  were  from  sunstroke. 

Deaths  in  three  cities  for  the  week  ending  7th 
month  6tli,  1872,  compared  with  their  respective 
weekly  averages  : 

Philadelphia   764  Average  420 

New  York  1569       "    '   620 

Brooklyn   670        "   232 

It  is  said  the  death  rate  of  some  of  the  European 
Capitals  was  quite  equal  to  thnt  of  New  York. 

The  above  comparison  between  the  cities  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  has  been  rendered  for  the 
week  in  question  as  follows  : 

"  In  Philadelphia  the  deaths  were  seven  hundred 
and  six'y-four,  or  nearly  one  in  every  thousand  of 
our  population,  and  in  New  Yoik  about  si.xteen  hun- 
dred, or  fully  two  for  every  thousand  inhabitants  of 
that  city.  ' 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  7th 

month  for  the  past  ei(/hti/-ihree  years.. .15.91  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperniure  during  that 

entire  period,  (the  present  year.)  82.31  " 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1816  68.00 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1871.  1872. 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months 

of  each  year  21.32  inch.  15.34  inch. 

Seventh  month  (July),  3.94    "  11.22  " 


Totals  for  seven  months. 


.25.26  inch.  20.56  inch. 


The  heaviest  rain  fall  during  the  month  of  the 
present  year  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  4th, 
measuring  3.13  inches,  while  that  of  the  entire 
month  as  recorded  above  is  said  to  have  been  e.T- 
ceeded  only  once  (and  then  only  by  half  an  inch), 
during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  The  average 
monthly  full  for  that  time  being  a  trifle  over  four 
inches. 

And  now  in  reference  to  the  intense  heat,  what 
shall  we  say  or  where  shall  we  begin  ?  It  would 
take  a  small  volume  to  chronicle  all  of  interest  that 
has  transpired  on  this  point.  We  probably  cannot 
do  better  than  to  reprint  a  portion  of  some  valuable 
statistics  furnished  the  Xorth  American  by  .J.  A.  K. 
early  in  the  month,  viz  : 

It  may  be  noticed  that  98  degre«g  is  the  highest 


point  recorded  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  but 
there  were  some  localities  less  favorably  situated  as 
to  heat,  where  fiom  100  to  102  degrees  were  leported. 
We  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  98  decrees,  (as 
above),  a.-"  the  fair  extreme  point  for  Philadelphia. 

Sucn  as  may  feel  an  especial  interest  in  the  mat- 
ters treated  of  in  this  article  are  referred  to  the 
North  American  of  the  2d  instant  for  a  much  more 
lengthy  review  prepared  by  the  writer,  but  too 
voluminous  for  insertion  here.  J.  .M.  E. 

FhilnJelphia,  Sth  month  3,  1872. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  C0NFERP:NCE. 

A  conference  with  Friends  will  be  ht  ld  at  Ranco- 
cas  Meeting  House,  N.  J.,  on  Isi  day  nex',  1 1th  inst.. 
after  meeting.  Members  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
jind  any  other  interested  Fi lends  are  invited  to 
attend. 


I TK  M  S . 

Dr.  David  Livingstone. — The  doubts  that  have 
been  entertained   in  reference  to  the  truth  of  the 
report  of  the  discovery  of  Dr,  David  Livingstone,  by 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  New  York  Herald  Com- 
missioner, should  be  entirely  dispelled  by  the  certifi- 
cates of  Earl  Granville,  the  British  Minister  ot  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  of  Mr.  S.  Livingstone,  the  son  of 
the  long  lost  African  explorer.    Under  date  of  Au- 
gust 1st,  Viscount  Enfield,  Secretary  to  Earl  Gran- 
ville, formerly  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  pack- 
age containing  letters  and  dispatches  from  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, which  Mr.  Stanley  had  delivered  to  Lord 
Lyons,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  English  Foreign  Office.  Under  date  of 
August  2d,  Eirl  Granville  writes  an  autograph  let 
ter  to  Mr.  Stanley,  alluding  to  the  doubts  as  to  th 
authenticity  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  despatches  deliv 
ered  to  Lord  Lyonp,  and  says  that,  after  inquiring 
into  the  matter,  he  finds  that  Mr.  E.  Hftmmond,  Un 
der  Secretary,  and  Mr.   Wm.  Henry  Wy.de,  Senior 
Clerk  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  papers  transmit 
ted  through   Lord  Lyons,  which  are    now  being 
printed.    Earl  Granville  expresses  his  admiration  ot 
the  qualities  which  have  enabled  .Mr.  Stanley  to 
achieve  the  object  of  iiis  mission. 

Mr.  S.  Livingstone  also  certifies  that  Mr.  Stanley 
has  handed  to  him  the  diary  of  Dr.  L  vingstont' 
whic  h  he  has  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  is  bis 
father's  journal.  The  diary  was  in  a  closed  i)ack- 
age,  sealed  and  signed  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  with  in 
structions  written  on  the  outside,  and  signed  by  the 
African  explorer.  Mr.  S.  Livingstone  uXm  says  that 
the  letters  brought  by  Stanley  are  from  Dr.  Living 
stone,  and  from  no  other  person.  This  evidence 
woulii  seem  sufficient  to  remove  even  the  doubts  of 
the  German  geographer  Keipert,  who  is  incredulous 
as  to  the  authenticity  ot  the  Livingstone  letters,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  alleged  geographical 
blunders  contrtined  in  them. — Public  Ledijer. 

Comparative  Mohtality. — A  comparison  of  the 
current  mortality  rej)orts  of  Paris,  London  and  New 
York,  t-hows  astonishing  figures  against  the  Ameri 
can  metropolis.    For  the  week  ending  May  18tl\, 
London,  with  a  population  of  3,251,900,  had  1,268 
deaths.    Paris,  for  the  week  ending  May  25th,  had 
842  deaths  out  of  a  population  numbering  1,980,000 
New  York,  for  a  corresponding  period,  vi'ith  a  popu- 
lation of  942,300,  had  646  deaths.      Presented  in 
another  manner,  the  statistics  show  tliui  for  each 
100,000  people  London  sacrificed  .'39  lives,  Patis  52 
and  New  York  58.      The  Times  says  that  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  the  death  rate  in  Nev 
York  was  actually  greater  than  that  of  the  Bast  In 
diaa  cities  of  Bombfty  and  Calcutta.  ^^^^^ 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF    MARGARET  BROWN. 
BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 
(Continued  from  page  373.) 

The  next  year,  1858,  Margaret  Brown  and 
her  husband  travelled  South  again,  and  were 
at  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  having  Nathan 
and  Elizabeth  Dennis  for  their  companions 
in  a  part  of  their  visit.  This  journey  was 
quite  extensive,  but  like  the  one  in  1854,  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  statement  of 
where  they  were  drawn,  or  any  account  of 
the  incidents,  labors  and  privations  that  must 
have  attended  their  journey.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  on  this  occasion  they  visi- 
ted the  families  of  the  three  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia,  and  there  can  be  no 
•question  but  that  they  were  favored  to  return 
with  the  full  evidence  that  He  who  had  been 
with  them  in  the  six  troubles  or  labors,  had 
not  left  them  in  the  seventh,  and  that  they 
were  blessed  with  the  reward  of  sweet  peace. 

After  their  return  home,  Margaret  again 
writes  to  one  of  her  Friends  as  follows  : 

Pickering,  10th  mo.  ISth,  1859. 

*' I  have  entered  most  deeply  into  feeling 
B  with  thee.  Thou  art  the  almost  constant  com- 
panion  of  my  mind.  But  what  shall  I  say  that 
thou  art  not  already  fully  acquainted  with  ? 
I  Surely,  thou  hast  known  the  voice  of  the 
.Most  High  to  be  mightier  than  the  mighty 
waves  of  the  sea  !    He  has  hitherto  been  thy 


arm  every  morning,  and  thy  salvation  in  the 
day  of  trouble.  Therefore,  cast  not  away 
thy  shield  as  though  it  had  never  been 
anointed ;  for  truly,  thou  art  His.  He  will 
cover  thee  with  His  feathers,  and  in  His 
name  thou  shalt  trust. 

'  The  preceding  presented  as  my  pen 
moved  along.  It  is  from  a  heart  filled  with 
the  overflowings  of  the  Father  s  love,  for  my 
own  mind  a  barren  desert.  Not  even  a 
green  sprig  to  be  found. 

"The  prospect  of  again  leaving  home  is 
replete  with  fearful  apprehensions — that  there 
are  giants  in  the  land  who  are  in  battle  array 
against  the  Lord  and  His  anointed.  But  the 
little  stone  upon  the  brook  has  hitherto 
proved  all  suffioient  for  the  trial  of  the  day, 
and  I  have  an  unshaken  confidence  that  it 
will  never  fail  to  deliver  all  who  trust  in  its 
power. 

I  have  been  looking  to  see  the  announce- 
ment of  the  safe  landing  of  the  immortal 

spirit  of  our  dear  — .    I  could  almost  wish 

I  was  as  near  the  haven  of  rest.  But  oh  ! 
what  a  void  will  be  felt  throughout  the  land! 
My  heart  fills  to  the  overflowing  of  my  eyes. 
Dear  J.,  lay  thou  fast  hold  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  and  thou  wilt  be  kept.  Sach  are 
my  feelings  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can 
write. 

"  Bat  to  vary  the  scene,  I  will  now  tell 
thee,  the  cloud  that  has  hitherto  prevented 
our  seeing  any  way  to  move,  has  been  lifted 
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by  a  Hand  Unseen,  and  the  prospect  now  is 
for  us  to  leave  liome  iu  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days.  M.  B." 

Alter  returning  from  the  visit  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  letter,  she  appears  to  have 
written  the  following,  from  which  we  can  par- 
tially gather  its  extent : 

PiCKEUiNG,  2d  mo.  11th,  18G0. 

"  ^[y  dear  Friend  J. : — Thou  hast  undoubt- 
edly marvelled  that  no  tidings  have  reached 
thee  of  our  whereabouts.  My  intentions 
were  widely  different  when  we  last  parted. 
But  so  it  is,  our  ijest  resolves  are  too  much 
like  characters  written  in  the  sand.  And 
yet  I  am  not  willing  thou  shalt  judge  from 
this  that  no  thought  has  been  in  my  mind  of 
thee  and  of  all  that  pertains  to  thy  dwelling. 
On  the  contrary,  not  many  of  my  waking 
moments  have  passed  but  that  thou  hast  been 
the  inmate  of  them.  But  what  can  all  this 
avail  unless  the  true  seal  of  the  kingdom  is 
engraven  thereon?  And  of  this  thou  art  in 
no  wise  ignorant.  The  access  to  the  Foiintaiii 
is  ever  within  our  reach,  and  thou,  no  doubt, 
hast  been  made  a  rich  partaker  of  its  invig- 
orating draughts,  in  which  strength  has  been 
afforded  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

"  Perhaps  \i  may  now  be  proper  to  speak 
Bomewhat  of  our  faring  after  leaving  Phil- 
adelphia. I  may  just  say,  the  remembrance 
of  our  visit  to  that  city  is  still  sweet.  Not 
that  there  is  a  dwelling  upon  it  as  food,  only 
the  feelings  are  of  the  kind  that  gladden  the 
heart. 

"Long  Island  was  pretty  thoroughly 
searched.  Painful  in  the  extreme  were  some 
meetings,  and  yet,  in  many,  evidence  was  fur- 
nished that  the  camp  was  rightly  searche  d  and 
truth  gained  the  victory.  Dear  K.  H.  was 
one  in  spirit  with  us,  which  thou  mayst  rest 
assured  was  a  great  comfort.  The  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  New  York  will,  I  think,  be  long 
remembered.  Oh  !  we  have  abundant  cause 
to  bless  and  praise  the  Power  so  signally 
manifested  for  our  help  that  gainsayers  were 
put  to  flight,  and  nought  but  the  glorious 
Truth  reigned  over  ail ! 

"I  am  sometimes  lead  to  recur  to  some 
such  seasons,  when  the  language  presents, 
*  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works,  Lord 
God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  Thy  ways, 
Thou  King  of  Saints,'  for  not  unto  but 
unto  His  free  grace  let  the  adoration  of  the 
heart  be  given. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  last  mentioned  meet 
ing  a  release  from  further  service  was  mer- 
cifully granted,  and  we  gladly  availed  our- 
selves of  the  permit  to  turn  our  faces  home- 
ward, taking  but  two  meetings,  and  spending 
a  day  at  Rochester,  with  our  kind  friend 
Phebe  Frost.  Our  own  sweet  home  was 
reached  in  safetv.      *     *     *     M.  B." 


No  further  account  of  the  visit  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  letters  has  been  obtained. 

Jn  the  summer  of  this  year  (1800)  my 
wife  and  myself  made  a  visit  to  our  valued 
Friends  Nicholas  and  Margaret  Brown, 
spending  some  weeks  at  their  Canada  home, 
and  in  travelling  through  the  country.  After 
our  return,  at  the  request  of  my  Friends  and 
neighbors,  who  had  long  known  them  both, 
and  particularly  Margaret,  I  wrote  out  the 
result  of  my  observations  and  reflections,  as 
follows  : 

'*  Our  friend  Nicholas  Brown,  to  visit  whom 
and  his  wife  Margaret  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject that  drew  us  to  Canada  at  this  time, 
owns  three  lots  of  about  200  acres  each,  in 
Pickering,  Ontario  County,  about  20  miles 
east  of  Toronto,  and  3  north  of  the  shor6  of 
Lake  Ontario,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
district  of  country.  No  one  fully  knows  Nich- 
olas Brown  who  has  not  seen  him  at  home 
and  in  his  own  neighborhood.  From  his 
manner  and  carriage  iu  meetings,  and  often 
in  private  circles  when  from  home,  and  es- 
pecially when  under  the  weight  of  religious 
exercise  and  concern,  his  appearance  is 
somewhat  austere,  save  when  softened  by  the 
immediate  flow  of  gospel  love.  But  at  home 
he  is  one  of  the  most  gentle,  affable,  kind  and 
companionable  of  men,  and  full  of  animation. 
He  has  everything  around  him  in  good  order, 
being  a  marked  example  in  this  respect  of 
what  has  been  said  of  the  Canadian  farmer. 
Good  fences,  gates  and  doors,  all  with  hooks 
and  latches ;  tools  and  vehicles  all  under 
cover  when  not  in  use;  the  stock  of  the  finest 
variety,  and  all  fat ;  and  the  greatest  abund- 
ance of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  of  what- 
ever is  needed  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  household.  I  think  there  were 
20  or  30  large  cheeses  in  the  cheese-house  ; 
200  or  300  bushels  of  oats  in  the  grauary  ; 
some  hundred  fleeces  of  wool ;  wheat,  peas 
and  hay  in  full  supply  ;  25  or  30  cords  of 
wood  in  the  wood-house,  near  the  kitchen 
door,  ready  sawed  and  split  up,  although  in 
midsummer;  and  we  may  say  truly,  every- 
thing was  abounding  around  him.  He  is 
like  a  prince  among  his  neighbors,  whom  he 
often  assists  with  his  counsel  and  in  other 
ways,  and  who  regard  him  with  affection  and 
respect  amounting  iu  some  instances  almost 
to  veneration. 

"  Now,  this  man,  thus  living  like  a  prince, 
having  his  fine  large  carriage  and  noble  span 
of  bays,  with  which  he  took  us  150  miles  in 
a  journey  of  about  ten  days  through  the 
country,  and  another  vehicle  for  our  daugh- 
ter and  niece,  went  to  that  country  about  50 
years  ago  on  foot,  with  nothing  but  an  axe 
and  a  small  bundle  of  clothes,  and  com- 
menced his  business  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
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forest.  As  he  earned  a  little  money  he  in- 
vested it  in  land.  All  that  he  possesses  is 
the  result  of  his  own  industry,  as  was  also  the 
great  amount  he  has  expended  in  travelling, 
from  apprehended  duty  on  religious  visits, 
often  and  far,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  When  he  settled  in  Canada,  he 
had  to  go  on  foot  40  miles  to  attend  his 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
neglected. 

By  his  faithfulness  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty  in  this  respect,  a  Monthly 
Meeting  eventually  became  established  and 
was  held  on  a  part  of  his  own  land,  which  he 
gave  for  that  purpose.  And  this  year  he 
had  the  crowning  satisfaction  of  having  Gen- 
esee Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Pickering,  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  spot  on  which 
he  first  built  his  lonely  shanty,  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest.  Such  is  the  effect  of  steady 
industry  and  perseverance  in  a  conscientious 
conformity  to  what  is  religiously  believed  to 
be  a  duty. 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  being  held  so  near 
his  residence,  and  he  and  his  wife  so  exten- 
sively and  favorably  known  abroad,  and  pos- 
sessing both  house  room  and  heart  room,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  they  had  a  full  share 
of  Yearly  Meeting  company,  accommodating 
63  regular  lodgers,  one  bed  remaining  unoc- 
cupied. They  had  sometimes  as  many  as  100 
to  dine. 

The  original  shanty  gave  place  many  years 
ago  to  a  pleasant  and  commodious  white 
frame  house,  to  which,  within  a  few  years, 
has  been  added  a  large  stone  mansion. 
In  the  entertainment,  domestic  arrangements, 
and  neighborhood  influence,  his  precious 
wife  acts  well  and  nobly  her  important  part. 
Her  refined  influence  on  those  around  her, 
which,  owing  to  the  distance  they  formerly 
had  to  go  to  their  meetings,  extends  40  or  50 
miles  from  their  residence,  has  been  very  fav- 
orable and  salutary.  Any  one  who  knew 
Margaret  Judge  would  know  Margaret  Brown. 
The  same  sprightly  and  animated  manner,  the 
cheerful  and  extraordinary  conversational 
powers,  the  same  loud,  hearty  and  contagious 
laugh,  with  the  almost  instantaneous  drawing 
up  in  thoughtfulness  and  gravity  when  an 
apprehension  arises  that  she  may  be  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  what 
would  be  pleasing  to  her  good  Master.  All 
seem  now,  when  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
just  as  they  did  41  years  ago,  when  she  was 
the  life  of  our  social  circles  and  of  our  religi- 
ous associations  at  Sandy  Spring. 

"  Nicholas  has  two  valuable  and  valued 
sons  with  families,  living  near,  one  in  the 
house  with  him,  the  other  less  than  a  mile 
distant,  who  now  in  his  advanced  life,  add 
greatly  to  his  comfort  and  relief  from  care. 


*'  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  maE 
would  be  entirely  exempt  from  enemies. 
Success  in  life  is  often  a  ground  of  envj 
bordering  on  enmity,  to  some  weak  and  iL 
liberal  minds,  and  an  active  man  of  strong 
character,  firmness  and  candor,  such  as 
Nicholas  Brown,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
occasionally  have  enemies.  He  must  at  timef 
cross  the  path  of  some  evil  intentioned  per- 
son,  who  will  thereby  be  foiled  in  the  accom* 
plishment  of  his  purposes.  But  a  steady,  un- 
yielding adherence  to  principle,  right  and 
justice,  commands  the  secret  respect  of  those 
even  whose  plans  may  be  frustrated  thereby^ 
and  often,  after  the  immediate  occasion  of 
dissatisfaction  passes  away,  and  calm  reflec* 
tion  succeeds,  the  former  enemy  becomes  the 
fast  friend,  verifying  the  beautiful  text  of 
Scripture,  "  When  a  man's  ways  please  the 
Lord,  He  causeth  even  his  enemies  to  be  aif 
peace  with  him." 

*'  Nicholas  Brown  has  perhaps  as  few  en- 
emies as  any  one  with  his  success  in  life,  and 
with  his  firm,  candid,  and  straight  forward 
course  in  support  of  right,  justice  and  truth,, 
irrespective  of  person  or  personal  regard, 
could  reasonably  expect  to  have. 

"  In  the  expression  of  his  religious  views^ 
he  may  appear  to  some,  on  certain  occasions,, 
to  be  harsh  and  sectarian,  almost  wanting 
in  charity,  especially  when  speaking  of  the 
ministers  of  other  religious  denominations  % 
but,  I  believe  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  a  careful  study  of  his  charac- 
ter, that  he  considers  himself  religiouslj 
called  to  this  service  by  his  Divine  Master.^ 
and  that  he  acts  therein  with  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  to  do  his  Heavenly  Father'^ 
will,  and  there  I  leave  it,  believing  him  to 
be  an  honest-intentioned,  a  favored,  and  good, 
man,  and  that  when  he  shall  have  finished 
his  arduous  ,  checquered,  and  eventful  course 
in  time,  he  will  be  received  into  the  mansiooi 
of  eternal  rest  and  peace." 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  As  frosts  unlock  the  hard  shells  of  eeedi 
and  help  the  germ  to  get  free,  so  trouble  de- 
velops in  men  the  germs  of  force,  patience  Si^ti. 
ingenuity,  and  in  noble  nature's  *  works  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness." 


AN  APPEAL  TO  PARENTS. 

I  feel  that  I  enter  upon  a  tender  subjeefe 
when  I  address  to  parents  a  few  earnest 
words  in  regard  to  the  dress  of  their  chii- 
dren. 

Some  will  deem  it  of  little  importance,  aiifd 
others  think  it  does  not  come  within  our  prow- 
ince  to  touch  upon  such  subjects  ;  but  knowing 
it  to  be  a  hindrance  and  a  clog  to  the  riglit 
advancement  of  our  cause,  I  will  not  feel 
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myself  excused  without  expressing  my  senti- 
luents. 

The  time  has  surely  come  for  us  to  take 
more  notice  of  this  growing  tendency  to  ex- 
travagance and  display. 

An  earnest,  noble  minded  mother,  visiting 
the  iamilies  in  her  neighborhood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  them  in  the  establishment 
of  a  First-iay  School,  was  frequently  met 
with  this  response  :  "  Yes  !  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  send  our  children,  but  then,  how  can 
we  dress  them  as  children  are  dressed  now-a- 
days  ?  and  we  do  not  want  them  to  appear  sin- 
gular." 

Is  it  not  time  for  some  of  us  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  simplicity  if  our  children  are  to  be 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  others  reaping 
advantages  from  social  mingling  because  ol' 
dress  ? 

I  know  full  well  the  weary  hours  that  some 
mothers  toil,  that  their  little  ones  may  not 
nj/pear  singular.''  Many  times  depriving 
themselves  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
accompanying  them  to  school  or  meeting  be- 
cause of  their  overtaxed  strength.  When 
will  we  come  to  consider  a  child  most  beauti- 
ful when  simply  and  neatly  clad  ?  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  restrict  any  one  to  a  certain  color 
or  cut ;  only  let  the  child  be  visible  in  its 
artless  sin)plicity,  and  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  adornings. 

Let  those  who  are  blessed  with  means  be 
careful  lest  they  burden  another  whom 
Providence  has  not  so  favored.  We  are 
strangely  influenced  by  each  other  in  our 
pathway  through  this  world,  and  our  exam- 
ple will  be  followed  whether  we  wish  it  or 
not. 

If  elaborate  dressing  is  in  place  anywhere, 
it  certainly  i.>  not  inthe  First-day  School.  We 
meet  for  an  earnest  solemn  purpose.  Chil 
dren,  with  their  clear  perceptions,  are  quick  to 
see  in  teacher  or  parent  whether  the  ornament 
of  a  "  meek  and  (piiet  s[)irit"  is  preferred  to 
that  outward  adorning  which  so  often  attracts 
the  attention  and  leads  the  mind  away  from 
that  spirit  which  delights  to  dwell  in  our 
hearts  and  rejoices  when  love  reigns. 

Let  us  pray  then  that  this  love  that  prompts 
us  to  gather  the  children  may  so  overshadow 
us  as  to  cause  us  to  put  aside  anything  that 
may  hinder  the  growth  of  our  spiritual 
natures.  A  Co>X'erned  Parent. 


that  they  expected  joy,  there  was  no  joy  for 

them. — Beecher. 

For  Friends'  InlelliKPncer. 
REMINISCENCES. 

We  have  recently  received  through  the 
pages  of  the  IntfUifjencer  several  interesting 
accounts  of  the  many  privations  and  difficul- 
ties that  Friends  experienced  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  various  Christian  duties  in  the 
early  settlement  of  this  wilderness  country. 
My  own  experience,  in  this  respect,  extends 
back  not  far  beyond  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 

I  was  born  near  the  south  line  of  Ulster 
County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
year  1791,  about  eight  miles  west  of  the 
Hudson  river.  At  that  early  period  the 
farthest  Monthly  Meeting  north,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson,  was  held  at  Cornwall,  in 
Orange  County,  sixteen  miles  south  of  the 
residence  of  my  parents ;  though  a  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  was  held  not  far  from  my  home 
called  the  A^alley  ^Meeting,  and  one  at  Marl- 
borough, near  the  Hudson  river,  about  the 
same  distance  from  said  Monthly  Meeting, 
of  which  they  were  branches.  My  parents 
became  members  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meet- 
ing by  request,  and  also  requested  for  several 
of  their  oldest  children.  I  was  one  of  the 
number,  which  I  have  ever  considered  a  great 
favor,  believing  as  I  do,  that  it  had  a  direct 
tendency  while  in  the  morning  walks  of  life, 
to  shield  me  from  many  temptations  and 
snares  that  lie  in  the  slippery  paths  of  youth. 
Many  Friends  at  Marlborough  and  the  val- 
ley were  at  that  time  in  limited  circum- 
stances, and  had  but  lew  accommodations  for 
traveling  ;  still,  it  appears  their  meetings  were 
well  attended.  In  order  to  attend  their 
Monthly  fleeting,  my  parents  would  gener- 
ally leave  home  in  the  morning  on  horseback, 
and,  if  necessary,  my  mother  would  take  with 


How  many  men  there  are  who  have 
ground  and  ground  to  make  money,  that  they 
might  be  happy  by-and-by,  but  who  when 
they  have  got  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  years  old, 
have  used  up  all  the  enjoyable  nerve  that  was 
in  them  ?  During  their  early  life  they  car- 
ried toil,  and  economy,  and  frugality  to  the 
excess  of  stinginess,  and  when  the  time  came 


child,  ride  sixteen  miles,  at- 
and  return  home  the  same 


her  a  nursing 
tend  meeting, 
day. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  Friends  at  Marlborough  and  the 
Valley  were  favored  with  the  privilege  of 
holding  a  Monthly  Meeting  alternately  at 
those  places,  which  was  called  Marlborough 
^Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  tide  of  emigration  westward,  in 
connection  with  the  large  number  of  request- 
ers, prepared  the  way  for  the  setting  up  of 
six  other  meetings,  under  the  care  of  the  last 
named  Monthly  Meeting,  which  were  located 
in  different  directions  north  and  north-west, 
varying  in  distance  from  said  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, the  nearest  being  five,  and  others  rang- 
ing from  sixteen  up  to  thirty  and  forty  miles. 
This,  of  course,  caused  Friends  much  travel 
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in  a  right  discharge  of  their  several  duties 
and  obligations  in  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings, visiting  requesters,  &c. 

For  much  of  the  way  to  the  meetings  most 
remote,  the  country  was  new,  the  roads  poor, 
and  occasionally  ranges  of  wiJd  land,  through 
which  marked  trees  were  their  only  guides  to 
point  out  the  pathway.  Beside  this,  nearly 
all  the  travel  at  that  time  was  performed  on 
horse-back  ;  women  riding  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  to  attend  Monthly  Meeting,  or  to 
visit  requesters.  My  mother  was  frequently 
one  of  that  number.  One  Friend  whom  I 
knew  often  traveled  thirty  miles  or  more  on 
foot  to  attend  Monthly  Meeting,  and  on  one 
occasion,  four  men  and  one  woman  on  their 
way  to  visit  Friends  in  those  remote  meet- 
ings, in  passing  through  a  lonely  forest, 
guided  by  marked  trees,  mistook  their  way, 
and,  while  in  this  sad  condition,  continued  to 
ramble  until  darkness  obscured  the  path,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  wilder- 
ness, (then  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey),  dur- 
ing a  cold,  snowy,  winter's  night. 

Being  on  horseback,  they  tied  their  horses, 
and  by  much  exertion  collected  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  green  hemlock  boughs,  which 
they  laid  upon  the  snow  for  the  aged  Friend 
(one  of  their  number)  to  rest  upon,  also  for 
the  woman  Friend,  who  was  of  a  delicate 
constitution.  After  this,  layers  of  the  same 
were  carefully  spread  over  them  to  protect 
them  from  the  severe  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  remaining  three,  being  able- 
bodied  men,  were  necessarily  engaged  in  some 
active  exercise  during  the  night,  that  they 
might  not  perish  with  the  cold.  Although 
subjected  to  this  perilous  situation,  thtsy  were 
wonderfully  preserved  from  harm,  and  ena- 
bled the  following  morning  to  reach  the  de- 
sired port  in  safety,  and  to  return  grateful 
thanks  to  Him,  who  remains  to  be  the  pre- 
server and  care-taker  of  His  church  and 
people.  I  well  remember  all  these  Friends. 
They  were  frequently  at  my  father's  house, 
before  and  after  this  occurrence,  and  many 
years  after,  while  traveling  at  two  separate 
times  in  company  with  public  Friends  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  we  were  kindly  entertained  at 
the  house  of  one  of  that  number,  and  heard 
him  narrate  the  memorable  event. 

The  aforesaid  Monthly  Meeting,  when  as- 
sembled from  its  various  branches,  was  large 
and  truly  interesting.  Much  business  en- 
gaged its  attention.  It  seldom  convened 
without  there  being  more  or  less  requesters. 
I  have  known  as  many  as  seven  in  one  day, 
in  connection  with  other  business,  requiring 
its  attention,  and  on  one  occasion  the  meet- 
ing held  till  evening.  It  numbered  at  one 
time  twelve  public  Friends,  whose  gifts  in 
the  ministry  were  acknowledged,  and  several 


others  who  appeared  in  that  way.  Not  one 
of  these  is  now  living.  At  that  time  the 
members  of  this  Monthly  Meeting,  and  that 
of  Cornwall,  belonged  to  Nine  Partners  Quar- 
terly Meeting  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son. 

I  remember  well,  when  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age,  riding  on  horseback  behind  my  en- 
deared mother  to  attend  Nine  Partners  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  thirty  miles  distant,  crossing 
the  Hudson  on  the  way,  and  although  so 
young  in  years,  while  sitting  in  that  meeting, 
I  was  favored  to  receive  lasting  impressions 
of  religious  duty,  to  realize  the  prevailing 
solemnity  that  appeared  to  clothe  the  minds 
of  the  large  assembly,  and  led  to  admire  the 
harmonious  order  in  which  the  business  of 
the  meeting  was  conducted.  Friends  at  that 
time  were  examples  of  plainness  and  simpli- 
city. They  spent  little,  or  no  time,  in  follow- 
ing after  the  vain  and  fascinating  allure- 
ments of  the  world,  and  they  increased  and 
prospered  in  basket  and  in  store.  And  would 
it  not  be  well  for  us,  who  are  so  highly  favor- 
ed with  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom, 
of  outward  ease,  and  worldly  prosperity,  fre- 
quently to  contrast  our  present  condition 
with  the  tribulated  and  afflicted  one  of  early 
Friends,  cotemporaries  of  Fox,  Penn,  and 
Barclay,  and  also  with  that  of  Friends  in  the 
early  settlement  of  this  country,  in  order  that 
we  may  duly  appreciate  our  many  favors, 
and  witness  an  advancement  in  the  precious 
cause  of  truth  and  its  various  testimonies? 

D.  E  Gerow. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Sth  mo.  Sd,  1872. 


EARLY  TRAINING. 

"  Surely  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  *  training  up,'  such  as  the  ancient  pro- 
verb speaks  of,  consists  merely  in  correct 
teachings,  or  the  exhibition  of  good  exam- 
ples, important  as  these  may  be  ;  for  the 
young  mind  may  receive  these  without  stint, 
be  constrained  to  observe  them  with  respect, 
and  yet  depart  from  them  when  free  to  act 
out  itself.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
expert  that  the  grown-up  lad  will  do  so, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  trained  to  act  from 
an  inward  principle  of  self-regulation,  which 
shall  have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  become 
a  guiding-power  amid  the  varied  phases  of 
temptation.  Unless  this  point  be  attained, 
in  any  particular  case,  the  child  cannot  be 
said,  properly,  to  have  been  trained  up  ;  and 
then  all  that  passes  under  the  name  of  educa- 
tion is,  comparatively  speaking,  an  illusion. 
A  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
to  whom  the  precept  of  the  proverb  has  been 
truthfully  applied  in  early  years,  has  already 
acquired  a  power  of  self- direction  ;  his  own 
principles,  his  judgment,  his  tastes  have,  in 
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ihis  respect,  become  trustworthy.  If  he  need 
A8  much  watching  and  care  at  that  time,  in 
regard  to  his  associations  and  conduct,  as  he 
did  during  the  days  of  childish  inexperience  ; 
ii  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  mark  out  his  own 
path  and  take  care  of  himself  in  the  great 
metropolis  as  well  as  in  the  quiet  country 
village,  as  well  in  California  and  Australia  as 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  early  home,  his 
•education,  so-called,  has  not  been  a  '  training 
Dp,'  but  the  development  of  an  untrained  ua- 
lure." 


All  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  good  :  and 
He  will  give  every  needful  thing  in  due  sea- 
?on.  So  that  a  man  cannot  say,  "This  is 
worse  than  that,"  for  in  time  they  shall  all 
be  well  approved.  And  therefore  praise  ye 
the  Lord  with  the  whole  heart  and  mouth, 
and  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord. — Eccles. 
xzxix.  33,  34,  35. 

From  the  Friend  (London.; 
TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Temperance  Union,  held  5th  mo.  27th,  1872, 
Joseph  Crosfield  thus  addressed  the  meeting  : 

"As  to  the  question  of  total  abstinence,  he 
wished  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  young 
men  present.  He  had  been  thinking  lately  of 
the  length  of  time  he  had  been  a  total  abstain- 
er, which  was  since  the  year  1846.  He  had 
practically  been  one  for  a  year  or  more  be- 
fore, but  latterly  he  had  been  analysing  the 
motives  which  led  him  to  take  that  step.  He 
could  not  call  to  niind  that  there  was  any 
question  of  its  being  a  safeguard  to  himself, 
or  that  it  was  at  all  iikely  that  he  should  ever 
need  such  a  protection  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  he  saw  in  it  a  means  of  usefulness, 
and  that  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept  he 
would  have  the  means  of  saying  a  good  word 
for  total  abstinence  in  a  way  that  he  could 
not  do  unless  he  were  a  pledged  abstainer. 
But  when  he  considered  the  years  that  had 
rolled  over  since  then,  and  when  he  looked 
back  upon  the  sad  fate  of  many  of  his  own 
age  and  even  of  his  own  schoolfellows,  he 
thanked  God  that  he  had  been  led  to  sign  the 
pledge.  He  remembered  particularly  the 
ca^e  of  two  young  men,  schoolfellows  of  his, 
and  one  a  little  older,  the  other  a  little 
younger  than  himself,  both  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  They  both  gave  way  to 
strong  drink.  One  of  them,  after  his  friends 
had  done  all  they  could  to  reclaim  him,  pio- 
cured  a  situation  for  him  in  Demerara,  and 
to  send  an  intemperate  young  man  to  a  cli- 
mate like  that,  where  spirituous  liquors  could 
be  had  for  a  trifle,  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  passing  a  sentence  of  death  upon  him. 
He  only  lived  three  months  after  he  reached 


Demerara.  The  other  sank  into  a  thoroughly 
disreputable  condition,  and  supported  him- 
self for  a  time  by  writing  begging  letters  to 
people  who  had  known  him  in  better  days. 
He  died  miserably.  Another  y<^ung  man 
whom  he  knew  well  (not  a  schoolfellow) 
gave  way  to  strong  drink,  enlisted  in  the 
army,  was  bought  out  by  his  friends,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  fell  into 
drinking  ways  again,  and  for  a  crime  he  sub- 
sequently committed  was  transported.  Now 
he  did  not  see  any  reason,  in  looking  back  at 
the  early  history  of  these  young  men,  why 
the  same  sort  of  things  might  not  have  be- 
fallen him,  and  therefore  it  was  that  in  speak- 
ing upon  the  total  abstinence  question,  and 
appealing  to  young  men,  he  felt  that  he  could 
appeal  to  them  on  their  own  account  as  well 
as  on  account  of  those  with  whom  they  might 
be  brought  in  contact  in  afterlife,  and  upon 
whom  they  might  have  a  large  amount  of  in- 
fluence, it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
nothing  a  young  man  could  do  that  put  him  at 
once  in  a  position  of  usefulness  so  decidedly  as 
becoming  a  total  abstainer.  He  was  able  at 
once,  in  speaking  to  the  people,  to  take  a  to- 
tally different  ground  from  what  he  did  before, 
and  especially  on  the  subject  of  intemperate 
drinking  was  he  able  to  tell  them  not  merely 
to  follow  his  precept,  but  the  example  he 
himself  was  willing  to  set.  He  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  any  sacrifice  in  total  absti- 
nence, but  if  so,  he  had  forgotten  it  long  ago. 
But  suppose  there  was  a  trifling  sacrifice, 
what  was  it  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  good  they  were  able  to  do  those  around 
them  ?  and  was  it  nothing  besides  to  be  ab- 
solutely free  from  a  vice  to  which  thousands 
had  succumbed  ?  To  those  persons,  and  es- 
pecially the  youncr,  to  whom  it  was  no  sacri- 
fice at  all  to  abstain,  was  it  not  their  duty  to 
banish  strong  drink,  for  the  sake  of  others  ? 
and  to  those  to  whom  it  was  a  sacrifice  to  ab- 
stain in  the  way  of  its  being  diflScult  to  do,  he 
could  but  sav  that,  without  knowing  it  they 
were  getting  into  a  condition  in  which  their 
safety  required,  if  not  demanded,  their  absti- 
n(nce.  There  was  another  advantage  attach- 
ing itself  to  abstinence,  which  was  the  bless- 
ing it  was  to  their  families.  A  father  who 
set  his  children  the  example  of  abstinence, 
placed  those  children  in  a  totally  different 
position  in  launching  them  in  life,  than  he 
would  do  if  they  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
the  ways  of  total  abstinence,  with  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  what  it  meant,  and  un- 
derstanding something  of  the  reasons  which 
actuated  their  parents  in  not  having  strong 
drink  in  any  way  in  their  houses.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  say  to  parents  that  if  they  trained 
their  children,  not  merely  in  the  practice  of 
total  abstinence,  but  in  its  principles,  they 
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would  in  that  one  particular  thing,  be  taking 
a  step  calculated  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  them. 


TRUSTING  GOD. 

Christians  might  avoid  much  trouble  and 
inconvenience  if  they  would  only  believe 
what  they  profess,  that  God  is  able  to  make 
them  happy  without  anything  else.  They 
imagine  that  if  such  a  dear  friend  were  to  die, 
or  such  and  such  blessings  were  removed,  they 
should  be  miserable  ;  whereas  God  can  make 
them  a  thousand  times  happier  without  them. 
To  mention  my  own  case.  God  has  been  de- 
priving me  of  one  mercy  after  another  ;  but 
^s  one  is  removed,  he  has  come  in  and  filled 
up  its  place.  Now,  when  I  am  a  cripple,  and 
not  able  to  move,  I  am  happier  than  ever  I 
was  in  my  life  before,  or  ever  expected  to  be  ; 
and  if  I  had  believed  this  t  Twenty  years  ago, 
I  might  have  been  spared  much  anxiety.  If 
God  had  told  me  some  time  ago  that  he  was 
about  to  make  me  as  happy  as  I  could  be  in  this 
world,  and  then  had  told  me  that  he  should 
begin  by  crippling  me  in  all  my  limbs,  and 
removing  me  from  my  usual  sources  of  en- 
joyment, I  should  have  thought  it  a  very 
strange  mode  of  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
And  yet  how  is  his  wisdom  manifest  even  in 
this  ! — Dr.  Pay  son. 

From  "  Balaustion's  Adr^jntures  " 

Ah,  that  brave 
Bounty  of  poets,  the  one  royal  race 
That  ever  was,  or  will  be,  in  this  world  I 
They  give  no  gift  that  bounds  itself,  and  ends 
r  the  giving  and  tlie  taking  :  theirs  so  breeds 
r  the  heart  and  soul  o'  the  taker,  so  transmutes 
The  man  who  only  was  a  man  before, 
That  he  grows  Grod-like  in  his  turn,  can  give — 
He  also  :  share  the  poet's  privilege. 
Bring  forth  new  good,  new  beauty,  from  the  old. 

R.  BRowNiNr. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  is  no  abate 
ment  of  good  and  kind  feeling,  because  of  the 
decidedly  opposite  opinions  entertained  and 
expressed  during  our  late  call.  This  is  as 
it  should  always  be.  Opinions,  honestly 
entertained  and  humbly  expressed  by  others, 
bowever  much  they  may  differ  from  those  we 
may  have  forme^,  constitute  no  just  ground 
for  an  interruption  to  the  kindest  and  most 
aifectionate  personal  feeling.  Indeed,  the 
expression  more  properly  tends  to  promote 
and  strengthen  this  feeling,  because  of  the 
candor  and  confidence  it  betokens. 


Dost  thou  think  we  ought  "  to  be  weaned 
from  outside  helps,"  or  desire  to  be  while  in 
this  life  ?  The  Good  Being,  in  His  wisdom 
and  goodness,  saw  it  proper  to  create  us,  not 
only  dependent  beings,  but  also  social  beings. 
Some  writers  base  the  religious  element  in 
man  on  the  feeling  of  dependence,  so  that 
whatever  tends  to  make  us  independent, 
whether  it  be  wealth,  learning  or  power,  is 
unfavorable  to  (though  not  wholly  incom- 
patible with)  religion. 

While  an  abiding  consciousness  is  main- 
tained of  a  dependence  on  the  Good  Father 
for  our  help,  strength  and  multiplied  bless- 
ings, may  it  not  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
this  feeling  to  accept  offices  of  those  He  may 
send  clothed  with  His  Spirit,  as  ministering 
spirits,  or  "  outside  helps,"  coming  from  Him, 
and  thus  binding  us  more  closely  to  one  an- 
other socially  in  the  bonds  of  His  love? 

But,  with  this  dependence  on  others,  there 
must  be  confidence  in  ourselves.  When  we 
are  furnished  with  strength  by  the  Good  Be- 
ing, immediately  or  instrumentally,  we  must 
use  it.  We  must,  as  thou  sayst,  use  our 
own  feet"  under  Divine  illumination.  Light 
always  accompanies  strength.  Power  and 
wisdom  are  inseparable. 

The  Good  Providence  confers  His  favors 
upon  humanity  through  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  His  obedient  children,  whose  hearts 
He  influences  to  dispense  Hft  blessings. 
These  thus  become  (I  speak  reverently)  His 
hands  and  His  feet — ministering  spirits  or 
angels,  distributing  His  bounties  according 
to  His  will. 


If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  spirits  mingling 
with  spirits  when  bodies  are  absent,  mine  has 
visited  thee  many  times,  both  while  at  the 
far  West  and  since  thy  return.  The  feeling 
of  close  fellowship  is  precious,  and  tends  to 
a  proper  remembrance  of  each  other  amid 
our  varied  probations.  Thou  art  now  again 
incorporated  with  the  various  concerns  of  do- 
mestic, civil  and  religious  society,  connected 
with  thy  own  neighborhood,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  limitations  and  discipline  of  Truth  admit 
as  proper  for  thy  mind  to  engage  in. 

No  doubt  thou  hast  been  learning,  during 
thy  late  journey,  many  important  lessons  for 
future  use  that  might  not  have  been  ac- 
quired at  home;  and  it  may  be  v^ell  to  con- 
sider whether  all  these  additions  to  thy  stock, 
may  not  increase  the  requisitions  to  impart 
to  others  of  those  things  that  have  been  en- 
trusted to  thy  stewardship.  Do  not  forget, 
the  caution  not  to  withhold  more  than  is 
meet,  lest  it  not  only  tend  o  poverty,  but 
thou  be  charged  as  monopolizing  or  wasting 
(because  not  using)  the  goods  that  have  been 
committed  to  thy  care. 
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I  learn  that  thy  setting  out  was  in  a  low 

and  fliscouraged  state.  A  very  good  begin- 
ning if  the  evidence  of  requirement  was  suffi- 
cient. Of  this  I  have  no  doubt.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  of  thy  dedication.  The  vari- 
ous subjects  in  thy  letter  were  interesting, 
though  not  all  satisfactory  ;  but  I  feel,  amid 
all  our  discouragements,  a  hope  and  some- 
times a  trust,  that  we  shall  yet  be  cared  for, 
and  that  the  Lord's  heritage  will  not  be 
given  to  reproach. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  IV,  18T2. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting. — 
This  meeting  was  held  at  the  Valley,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  6th  inst.  A  new  and 
commodious  house  has  recently  been  erected 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  Friends  of 
that  locality,  and  also  with  the  view  of  hold- 
ing Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  there 
once  in  the  year. 

The  building  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  a  few  rods  from  the  former 
house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  It  is 
tasteful  in  its  construction,  and  neat  and  com- 
fortable in  its  arrangement,  with  galleries 
round  three  sides  of  the  house,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  seating  about  eight  hundred 
persons.  When  the  improvements  now  in 
progress  on  the  grounds  are  completed,  it 
will  be  a  beautiful  property,  and  will  long 
remain  a  memento  of  the  interest  and  energy 
of  Friends  of  that  neighborhood. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  house  was  well 
filled,  a  number  from  other  meetings  feeling 
drawn  to  attend.  Many  of  the  neighbors 
came  to  the  Meeting  for  Worship,  and  though 
it  continued  nearly  three  hours,  a  quiet  so- 
lemnity prevailed  over  the  assembly  until  the 
close. 

When  many  are  in  attendance  who  are  ac- 
customed to  give  expression  to  their  feelings, 
it  requires  great  care  on  the  part  of  those 
who  minister  not  to  occupy  more  time  in  the 
delivery  of  their  exercises  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  that  those  similarly  exer- 
cised may  have  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
their  minds,  and  that  the  meeting  may  not  be 
un profitably  lengthened.  We  need  feeling 
rather  than  a  multiplicity  of  words  in  our 
religious  gatherings,  and  those  called  to  speak 


in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  should  ever 
remember  that  he  who  sitteth  by,  may  like- 
wise have  a  gospel  message,  and  may  go  away 
burdened  because  there  has  been  no  time  for 
its  delivery.  A  due  appreciation  of  the 
gifts  of  others  tends  to  make  us  consider- 
ate of  them  in  all  respects  and  enables  us  in 
honor  to  prefer  one  another  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  general  good. 

Owing  to  its  being  the  first  quarter  after 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  no  queries  were  read 
and  answered.  Minutes  were  read  of  Friends 
who  were  acceptably  with  us  from  other 
meetings.  * 

A  request  from  Philadelphia  and  Green 
street  Monthly  Meetings,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  meeting  which  has  been  for 
some  time  held  in  the  newhouse,  Girard  Av- 
enue and  17th  streets,  was  acceded  to. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  many  of  our 
citizens  are  absent,  seeking  a  renewal  of  health 
in  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  the  care  mani- 
fested by  some  of  these  not  to  allow  other 
engagements  to  prevent  their  attendance  at 
their  Quarterly  Meeting,  was  cause  of  en- 
couragement. Several  came  many  miles  at 
considerable  inconvenience  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion. 

The  holding  of  our  summer  quarter  in  the 
country  appeared  satisfactory  to  most.  While 
to  some  it  may  be  attended  with  more  effort 
than  when  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  conven- 
ience of  others  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
change.  The  kindness  and  hospitality  so 
freely  extended  by  Friends  in  that  section, 
and  the  pleasant  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 
friendly  intercourse,  causes  our  first  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  at  the  Valley  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a  time  of  religious  and  social  enjoy- 
ment. 


First  Day  School  Conference. — The 
Quarterly  Conference  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  Moorestown  on  the  2d  inat.  Through 
public  and  private  conveyances  a  large  nura- 
berof  delegates  and  interested  Friends  reached 
the  place  of  assembling  a  few  minutes  prior 
to  the  appointed  hour. 

At  the  call  of  the  clerk  the  company  col- 
lected, and  though  the  house  was  full,  a  sol- 
emn and  impressive  silence  reigned  through- 
out.   The  delegates  were  called  and  the  re- 
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ports  read  from  the  several  First-day  schools 
and  Bible  classes,  showing  a  continued  and 
increasing  interest  in  the  work.  The  reports, 
though  mostly  brief,  were  unusually  interest- 
ing, and  many  of  them  contained  valuable 
suggestions. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee informed  that  the  Visiting  Committee 
had,  by  appointment,  held  conferences  in 
some  localities,  in  others,  Friends  immediate- 
ly concerned  had  conferred  together,  and  that 
schools  had  been  organized  in  most  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Occasional  remarks  from  those  working  in 
the  cause,  giving  an  account  of  their  man- 
ner of  conducting  their  classes,  or  their  views 
in  regard  to  the  most  suitable  times  for  hold- 
ing these  schools,  gave  variety  to  the  exer- 
cises. Some  preferred  the  early  morning 
hour;  others  thought  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  was  the  time  when  the  largest  num- 
ber would  be  most  likely  to  be  collected  ; 
others,  again  regarded  the  afternoon  as  the 
appropriate  season. 

The  report  from  West  Chester  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  a  good  practical  ques- 
tion book  for  all  classes,  and  the  Publication 
Committee  was  instructed  to  make  an  effort 
to  prepare  one.  It  seemed  to  us,  that  with 
the  talent  and  energy,  and  the  deep  concern 
for  the  right  training  of  the  youthful* mind, 
now  so  abundantly  manifested  among  us, 
some  would  certainly  arise  who  would  re- 
spond to  the  feeling  of  need  by  letting  their 
light  shine  through  the  pages  of  such  books 
as  would  be  attractive  and  instructive  to  the 
young. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  morning  session, 
the  company  mostly  adjourned  to  the  school- 
house,  the  use  of  which  had  been  kindly 
granted  by  our  Orthodox  friends,  and  shared 
the  repast  which  had  been  provided  by  the 
Friends  of  Moorestown.  The  recess  also 
gave  an  opportunity  of  friendly  greetings. 
The  warm  grasp  of  the  extended  hand  evinc- 
ed the  interest  with  which  Friend  welcomed 
Friend,  and  showed  that  those  whom  space 
and  circumstances  had  separated  were  still 
undivided  in  reciprocity  of  kindly  feeling. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  reading  of  the 
reports  was  resumed,  closing  with  such  as  had 


been  established  within  the  past  three  months. 
Seven  of  such  schools  were  reported,  viz.,  at 
Greenwich  and  Medford,  N.  J., ;  at  Spring 
Grove,  Kennett  and  New  Garden,  Pa. ;  at 
Easton,  Md.,  and  Mill  Creek,  Del. ;  the  one 
at  Easton,  consisting  of  thirty  children,  some 
of  whom  came  fourteen  miles  to  attend  it. 

During  the  entire  meeting  a  feeling  of  har- 
mony and  freedom  prevailed,  and  unanimity 
of  sentiment  on  all  important  points,  particu- 
larly that  the  teaching  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures should  be  simple  and  practical.  The 
consulting  of  "  Notes  "  and  "  Commentaries  " 
was  alluded  to,  and  it  was  remarked  that 
while  these  are  valuable  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  history  and  customs  of  the 
East,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  imbibe  or 
instill  the  theological  errors  of  their  authors  ; 
ever  bearing  in  mind  that  the  humble,  sin- 
cere, reverent  mind  of  average  intelligence^ 
is  as  much  enlightened  in  saving  spiritual 
truth  as  the  most  learned. 

Epistles  to  the  Associations  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  were  adopted,  and  an  Essay  from  a 
concerned  parent  on  the  subject  of  the  dress 
of  children.  This  will  be  found  in  our  present 
number,  and  we  ask  an  attentive  perusal  of 
it. 

After  a  time  of  silence  the  company  sepa- 
rated to  meet  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  7th  day 
the  19th  of  10th  mo.  next. 


MARRIED. 

ROBERTS— CHARLES.— On  3d  day  the  16th  of 
Seventh  moath,  1872,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride 
in  Huntsville,  Indiana,  under  the  care  of  Fall  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Jesse  W.  Rob-rts  to 
Anna  Charles,  both  members  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting. 

DIED. 

HIATT.— On  the  2d  of  7th  month,  1872,  at  hie 
son-in-law's,  Joseph  "Whinery,  in  Liberty  township, 
Clinton  county,  Ohio,  Hezekiah  Hiatt,  in  the  87th 
jear  of  his  age,  with  dropsy  of  the  chest;  an 
dder  of  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

VAIL.— On  the  14th  of  4th  mo.,  1872,  at  her  late 
residence,  Momenee,  111.,  Sarah  Vail,  in  the  84th 
year  of  her  age  ;  the  deceased  was  born  in  Rutland 
county,  Vermont,  in  1789. 

Sbe  endured  the  hardships  and  privations  incident 
to  an  early  settler's  life  with  a  calm  and  heroic  forii- 
tude.  and  endeared  herself  to  all  by  her  uniform 
kindness  and  self-sacrifice.  Early  in  life  she  em 
braced  the  principles  and  united  herself  to  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,  and  was  a  bright  example  to  the 
end  of  her  days.  Sweet  and  unruffled  in  temper,  she 
made  beautiful  the  walks  of  life;  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  she  cared  for  them  with  r-^re  devotion,  and 
though  numerous  were  her  domestic  cares,  she  yet 
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found  tirae  for  works  of  practical  benevoleDce,  and 
the  charities  of  life  were  dispenced  by  her  with  pen- 
uine  simplicity.  In  all  she  endeavored  to  follow 
him  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  no  doubt  has 
en'ered  into  his  rest,  and  the  language  seems  to  be, 
follow  me,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  Christ. 

NEWMAN. —  Died  at  the  residence  of  Ehenezer  L. 
Wanzer,  in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  county,  N.  V.,  on  the 
12th  of  7th  month,  J8T2,  Hannah  kewman,  in  the 
87tb  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly 
Meeting. 

JENKINS.— Died  on  the  2Gth  of  7th  month,  1872, 
Patience  M.  Jenkins,  wife  of  Ezekiel  Jenkins,  in 
the  fiSth  year  of  her  age.  3he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Camden  (Del.,)  Monthly  Meeting. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  LATE  JOSEPH  PEASE, 
(Concluded  from  page  381.) 

"The  following  sketch  of  Joseph  Pease  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Grant's  "  Random  Recolec- 
tions  : — 

Jos.  Pease,  the  Quaker  member  from  Dur- 
ham, is  one  of  the  most  useful,  though  not 
one  of  the  most  shining,  members  in  the 
House.  In  his  attendance  on  his  legislative 
duties,  he  is  the  most  punctual  and  close  of 
any  man  I  ever  saw.  He  even  beats  Mr. 
H  urae  himself.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
business  till  the  adjournment,  no  matter  how 
late  the  hour,  there  he  is,  not  indeed  in  any 
particular  seat,  but  in  some  part  or  other  of 
the  House,  all  attention  to  what  is  going  on. 
It  is  clear  he  acts  from  principle.  As  to  a 
party  object,  he  knows  not  what  it  is.  A 
more  conscientious  or  upright  man  never  sat 
in  the  House  His  amazingly  close  attention 
to  his  duties  in  Parliament  has  told  visibly 
on  his  constitution.  Pie  is  much  thiuner,  and 
much  more  sallow  in  his  complexion,  than 
when  he  entered  the  House. 

"Jos.  Pease  speaks  pretty  often,  but  it  is 
chiefly  in  committees,  or  on  questions  that 
do  not  call  up  the  leading  members.  His 
mode  of  address  is,  of  course,  different  from 
that  of  other  mem^)ers.  He  never  uses  the 
word  '  Sir  '  in  addressing  the  Speaker,  which 
all  other  members  do  at  almost  every  fourth 
or  fifth  sentence  ;  nor  does  he  call  any  mem- 
ber, according  to  the  invariable  practice  of 
all  other  members  when  addressing  the 
House,  *  the  honorable  member,'  but  simply 
says,  *  the  membor  '  fr.rsuch  a  place.  In  short, 
agreeably  to  the  })iinciples  of  the  Society  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  applies  no  honorary 
titles  to  any  one. 

"Pie  speaks  with  great  ra})idity,  and  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  words  or  ideas.  His  style 
is  correct,  but  plain.  In  his  manner  there  is 
no  action  whatever.  He  stands  slock  still. 
His  voice  is  weak,  which,  with  his  great 
rapidity  of  utterance,  often  renders  him  in- 
audible. 

"His  stature  is  of  the  middle  size.  His 


face  is  of  an  angular  form,  and  is  expressive 
of  the  mildness  and  intelligence  for  which  he 
is  distinguished.  His  judgment  is  remark- 
ably sound,  and  he  always  takes  the  com- 
mon-sense view  of  a  subject.  He  is  not  only 
a  man  of  great  intelligence,  but  is  always 
correct  in  the  statements  he  brings  to  bear 
on  any  question.  Taken  all  in  all,  he  is,  as 
I  observed  in  the  outset,  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful members  in  the  House.  If  he  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  Society  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  country  would  have  no  reason  for  regret, 
were  the  entire  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
membersselected  from  the  Society  of  Friends." 

In  1835,  and  again  in  1837,  Jos.  Pease  was 
returned  for  South  Durham.  As  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance  there  is  happily  a  most  au- 
thoritive  memento.  The  magnificent  paint- 
ing of  the  IMembers  of  the  First  Reform 
Parliament,  executed  by  Sir  George  Hayter, 
and  containing  upwards  of  five  hundred 
striking  portraitures  from  life,  which  long 
adorned  the  library  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Historical  Portrait  Gallery  at  South 
Kensington.  On  the  left  of  the  Speaker,  and 
about  midway  from  the  gangway — two  bench- 
es behind  Daniel  O'Connell,  who,  in  the  act 
of  rising,  is  cast  into  prominence — may  be 
seen  the  figure  of  "  the  first  Quaker  member 
of  Parliament." 

Jos.  Pease  retired  from  Parliament  at  the 
election  of  1841,  having  declined,  on  the  score 
of  weakened  health,  again  to  become  a  can 
didate.    He,  however,  soon  saw  other  mem- 
bers of  tl'.e  Society  of  Friends  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons — John  Bright  for  the 
city  of  Durham,  and  first  his  own  brother  and  I 
afcerwards  his  eldest  son  as  his  successors  for 
South  Durham.    In  the  farewell  address  of 
Jos.  Pease  to  the  electors  of  South  Durham 
appears  the  following   passage: — "I  recur 
with  much  emotion  to  the  period  when,  uq 
aided  by  any  man  and  unfettered  by  preju- 
dice, you  chose  me  as  one  of  your  representa- 
tives in  the  First  Reformed  Parliament.  For 
a  while  the  work  of  reform  and  good  govern 
ment    was    progressive.      Many  salutary 
changes  were  accomplished.    The  national 
expenditure  was  curtailed.    Sinecures  were 
abolished.    Vexatious  taxes  were  repealed. 
West  Indian  slavery  was  annihilated.  The 
East  Indies  were  thrown  open  to  British  en- 
terprise.   Education,  learning,  and  the  social  J^rsac 
condition  of  the  people,  received  the  fostering 
care   of  Government.      Many  threatening 
clouds,  portending  war  and  misery,  were  dis 
persed  by  a  pacific  policy.    And  the  grealjiiissjoj 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  made  visi 
ble  and  heart-cheering  advances." 

In  the  cause  of  popular  education,  Jos  litest  d 
Pease  was  an  ardent  and  devoted  laborer Jers 
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Perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of  his  life 
may  be  found  in  the  schools  founded  by  him, 
and  in  the  thousands  who  owe  to  those  schools 
such  education  and  culture  as  they  have  ac- 
<juired  in  early  life.  In  his  boyhood,  Jos. 
Pease  had  felt  much  interested  in  the  zeal 
and  success  with  which  a  young  Quaker, 
named  Joseph  Lancaster,  had  taken  in  hand 
a  work  in  which  at  that  time  neither  State 
nor  Church  appeared  willing  to  engage — the 
education  of  the  poor.  The  British  and  For- 
-eign  School  Society — the  fruit  of  Lancaster's 
labors — had  no  more  earnest,  and  we  may 
add,  no  more  munificent  supporter  than  Jos. 
Pease.  With  other  friends  of  education  he 
cordially  united  in  the  erection  of  the  Hrst 
public  school  in  Middlesborough,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  Forty  years  later,  in  1870,  he  pre- 
sented as  a  free  gift  to  the  town  the  Southend 
Schools,  which  afford  accommodation  for 
over  600  scholars,  with  separate  playgrounds 
for  each  of  the  schools.  In  the  same  year  he 
presented  £3,000  to  the  North  of  England 
Agricultural  School.  At  that  time  there 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Messrs.  Pease— and 
for  the  most  part  in  schools  established  at 
Jos.  Pease's  cost — twenty-nine  salaried  teach- 
ers, assisted  by  seven  sewing  mistresses  and 
about  sixty  pupil  teachers.  J.  M.  Browne, 
in  his  "  Educational  report  for  1871,"  says  :— 
"  As  the  railway  traveller  passes  along  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  he  will  find 
from  end  to  end  monuments  in  the  shape  of 
first-class  school  buildings,  which  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  zeal  of  this  friend  of  education, 
through  whose  princely  generosity  they  have 
been  reared  and  upheld,  and  in  which  there 
cannot  be  less  than  4,000  scholars  under  tu- 
ition. Jos.  Pease  has  done  as  much  in  this 
way  to  improve  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  myriads  connected  with  the  coal,  iron, 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  these  two 
counties  as  any  one  man  could  be  expected  to 
do.  Had  all  employers  of  labor  in  this  grow 
ingly  important  part  of  the  world  done  as  he 
has  done  in  this  matter,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  tithe  of  the  ignorance,  drunk- 
enness, and  crime  which  now  prevail  in  our 
midst.  The  world  owes  much  to  the  pioneers 
3f  civilization  and  progress — men  who,  out 
,  if  their  abundance,  have  done  much  to  bene- 
.3t  the  condition  of  their  less  fortunate  neigh- 
^•^orsand  dependents;  and  among  these  Jos. 
, Pease  must  ever  occupy  a  proud  pre-emi- 
:ience." 

.  At  the  present  time,  we  may  add,  seven 
unissionaries  labor  for  the  good  of  the  men 
..  mployed  by  the  Messrs.  Pease  in  the  coal 
nd  ironstone  mining  districts  of  Peases, 
:  Vest  &  Cleveland.  They  are  all  teetotal- 
r  ers.  and  use  their  best  endeavors  to  bring 


those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  over 
to  the  side  of  temperance.  The  mission  is  of 
an  entirely  unsectarian  character.  Of  the 
missionaries,  only  one  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Jos.  Pease  has  acted 
either  as  the  founder  or  a  supporter  of  all 
educational  and  useful  public  institutions  of 
his  native  town  of  Darlington.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Darlington  Local 
Board  of  Health,  afterwards  superseded  by 
the  present  municipal  corporation.  The  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  town  were  gracefully  recog- 
nized by  the  election  of  his  brother  Henry  as 
first  Mayor  of  the  boiough  under  the  new 
charter.  At  the  first  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  the  name  and  fame  of  Darlington  were 
made  known  for  the  first  time  to  millions  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  Pease.  "The 
materials  of  the  flags  flying  from  the  roof  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Pease  &  Co. ;  the  very  iron 
of  which  the  fairy-like  structure  was  com- 
posed was  smelted  by  Pease's  coke  ;  geologi- 
cal sections  from  Pease's  iron  and  coal  mines 
gave  instruction  to  foreign  visitors  as  to  the 
northern  field  of  enterprise  ;  and  Pease's  fire- 
bricks and  Pease's  Cjbourgs  gained  prizes  at 
the  Exhibition." 

For  several  years  the  late  Joseph  Pease 
was  President  of  the  Peace  Society,  having 
been  elected  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Sturge 
in  1859.  His  brother  Henry  was  the  Mr. 
Pease  who  had  an  interview,  accompanied  by 
Joseph  Sturge,  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in 
1854.  The  pecuniary  support  given  by  Jos. 
Pease  to  the  operations  of  the  Peace  Society 
has  (like  that  of  his  family)  been  exceeding- 
ly liberal.  He  was  attached,  we  need  scarce- 
ly say,  throughout  life  to  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  the  Friends.  He  filled  the  office  of 
Elder,  ynd  more  recently  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  one  of  the  Ministers  of  his  communion. 
He  regularly  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings  ; 
and  in  the  smaller  and  more  local  church 
meetings  he  took  a  prominent  part  with 
marked  earnestness  for  the  spiritual  pros- 
perity of  his  fellow-members. 

In  later  years  the  reading  of  religious  bi- 
ography, the  critical  study  of  Holy  Writ, 
with  the  aid  of  Alford's  Greek  Testament," 
Alford's  New  Testament  for  English  Read- 
ers," Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  and 
other  Biblical  works,  shared  much  of  Joseph 
Pease's  attention.  He  kept  up  an  extensive 
correspondence,  but  much  of  it  was  in  the  di- 
rect service  of  charity.  Some  works  were  his 
particular  favorites,  such  as  Clarkson's  "  Por- 
traiture of  Quakerism,"  and  Dyraond's  "  Es- 
says on  Christian  Morality "  These  works 
he  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  either 
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gave  copies  away,  or  sold  them  at  a  reduced 
rate,  to  encourage  their  extensive  dissemina- 
tion. 

For  a  number  of  years  Joseph  Pease  suf- 
fered from  impaired  vision  ;  and  in  1865  he 
was  afflicted  with  total  blindness.  One  of 
his  last  works  of  philanthropy,  among  many 
which  deserve  mention,  and  to  which  we  re- 
fer in  conclusion,  was  the  translation  at  his 
cost  of  Dymond's  Principles  of  ^lorality" 
into  Spanish,  and  the  sending  to  Spain  hand- 
somely-bound copies  for  distribution.  This 
was  done  under  the  conviction  that  the  book 
was  well  adapted  to  the  want  of  Spain,  and 
that  its  philosophical  consistency  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  Spanish  intellect.  Vol- 
umes were  presented  to  the  King,  to  each  of 
the  members  of  Cortes,  to  the  principals  of 
the  universities,  and  to  many  of  the  public 
libraries  and  leading  men  of  Spain.  Joseph 
Pease's  gift  was  highly  appreciated  by  King 
Amadeo,  by  the  Senate  of  Spain,  and  the 
Congress  of  Deputies,  all  of  whom  forwarded 
to  the  donor  their  official  acknowledgments. 
On  the  2d  of  January  last,  little  more  than 
a  month  before  his  death,  a  telegram  reached 
Darlington  that  the  Spanish  Government  had 
conferred  on  the  aged  philanthropist  the 
Order  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  Carlos  Third,  as 
a  further  recognition  of  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Spain,  and  of  his  act  of  thoughtful 
generosity.* 


THE  OMAHA  AND  PONCA  INDIANS. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Tribune  and 
Republican" 

My  attention  has  been  arrested  by  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Tribune  and  Bepublican,  of  the 
28th,  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  Ponca 
Indians  to  a  part  of  the  Omaha  reservation. 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  statements  and  sentiments 
set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  article.  Ill  health 
and  pressing  business  engagements  have  pre- 
vented me  from  embracing  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make.  It  is  due  to  the  Omaha  Indians  to 
state  expressly  that  no  proposition  was  ever 
made  by  them,  their  agent,  or  by  any  per- 
sons or  persons  authorized  to  act  on  their 
behalf,  inviting  the  Punca  Indians  to  settle 
on  any  part  of  their  present  reservation  on 
any  terms  whatever.  This  proposition  seems 
to  l  ave  originated  with  the  Poncas  them- 
selves or  their  advisers.  A  delegation  of  the 
Ponca  chiefs,  tf>gether  with  their  friend  Wm. 
Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  were   recently  al- 

*  In  ibe  prepiiration  of  the  foregoing:  notice,  we 
have  been  mainly  indebted  to  a  ''Memoir  Joseph 
Pea^e,"  re-printed  from  the  columns  of  the  "  North- 
ern Etho''  newspaper. 


lowed  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Omaha  chiefs  and  the  agent  of  the 
tribe  in  council  assembled.  At  this  council 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  and  also 
General  Ord  were  present.  After  a  patient 
hearing,  it  was  decided  that  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement could  not  be  carried  out,  and  the 
whole  subject  was  dismissed. 

In  the  article  of  28th  ult.,  before  referred 
to,  I  find  it  asserted  that  "  this  Indian  ele- 
mert  has  done  more  to  retard  the  settlement 
of  Nebraska  than  anything  else,"  with  a 
single  exception  therein  stated.  Without  de- 
siring to  set  myself  up  as  a  judge  in  this 
matter,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Omaha 
Indians  are  concerned  at  least,  the  subject 
appears  to  me  in  a  different  light.  After  a 
sojourn  of  more  than  three  years  among  the 
Omahas,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
reason  why  their  presence  on  their  reserva- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  hindering  the  set- 
tlement of  Nebraska. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
set  aside  this  reservation  for  their  own  use 
and  benefit,  and  those  of  their  tribe  that  are  to 
come  after  them  ;  with  the  solemn  assurance 
made  to  them  that  it  is  to  be  a  permanent 
home,"  for  them  and  their  children.  Within 
the  past  three  years  a  farm  has  been  allotted 
to  each  Indian  family  in  severalty,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  compact  with 
the  government  ;  and  title  papers  of  their 
several  tracts  have  been  duly  issued  by  the^ 
Indian  department  at  Washington  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  allottees. 

Part  of  the  surplus  lands  of  their  reserva 
tion  after  this  apportionment  was  made,  is  tOi 
be  ofiered  for  sale  under  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  at  the  recent  session.  The  funds  re 
alized  from  this  sale  are  to  be  applied  to  tht 
settlement  of  the  Indians  in  the  pursuits  o 
agriculture,  the  erection  of  comfortable  house: 
for  their  families,  and  procuring  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  civilized  life. 

The  time  has  at  last  arrived  when  thesf 
Indians  must  abandon  the  chase  forever 
They  realize  the  situation,  and  are  preparec 
to  nieet  it.  Their  great  ambition  now  is  t( 
have  a  little  home  that  they  can  call  thei 
own,  and  to  live  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  im 
dustry. 

Quite  a  number  of  families  are  alread; 
settled  in  good  houses,  built  by  Indian  cai 
penters,  under  the  direction  of  a  competen; 
white  mechanic,  and  manifest  a  most  com 
mendable  interest  in  getting  comforts  aroun 
them 

The  subject  of  education  has  not  been  \oi 
sight  of  during  the  rapid  improvement  mad 
by  these  people  within  the  last  three  years. 
Two  additional 
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for  another,  making,  with  the  former  school, 
four  in  all.  At  these  schools  all  the  Indian 
children  of  a  suitable  age  can  be  taught. 
The  progress  they  have  made  in  learning 
thus  far  has  been  highly  satisfactory  and  grat- 
ifying, particularly  when  it  is  considered  that 
a  knowledge  of  our  language  has  to  be  ac- 
quired in  addition  to  the  usual  studies  of 
white  children.  These  difficulties  have  been 
met  and  surmounted,  and  the  teachers  all 
agree  in  their  testimony  to  the  high  rate  of 
average  attendance  at  the  schools,  the  deep 
interest  manifested  both  by  children  and 
parents  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  a  work  which  underlies 
the  whole  superstructure  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion. 

As  it  respects  the  religious  sentiment  among 
the  Indians,  I  have  avoided  being  over  of- 
ficious in  my  attempts  to  make  proselytes  ; 
yet  I  have  been  rejoiced  to  find,  when  I 
have  approached  them  on  this  subject,  that  a 
deep  and  abiding  sense  is  felt  amongst  them, 
of  their  accountability  to  God  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  This  is  a  cheering  feature 
in  the  hopes  of  their  future  civilization  and 
enlightenment. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  true  condition 
of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  or 
at  least  of  some  of  the  tribes,  has  not  been 
properly  understood  by  the  people  of  the 
State  at  large. 

A  correct  estimate  of  their  character  and 
standing  can  never  be  formed  from  specimens 
of  the  stragglers  to  be  met  with  outside  of 
their  reservations.  These  are  not  a  represen- 
tative class. 

I  have  many  times  been  pained  to  see  in 
some  of  the  public  journals  of  the  State,  the 
most  unjust,  abusive,  and  scurrilous  articles 
published  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  some  of 
them  of  a  local  character,  and  others  indus- 
triously copied  from  other  papers  up  and 
down  in  the  land,  wherever  they  could  be 
found.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  heap  abusive 
language  upon  a  weak  and  defenceless  people  ; 
but  is  it  humane?  is  it  manly?  is  it  just  ? 
In  these  articles  they  have  been  denounced 
in  the  most  bitter  terms  as  a  lazy,  brawling, 
drunken,  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty  people. 
I  admit  that  there  are  honorable  exceptions 
to  these  charges  in  the  public  prints  of  the 
'■  lay.  I  wish  here  to  say  that  so  far  as  the 
Omaha  tribe  is  concerned,  during  three  years 
3f  residence  in  their  midst,  I  have  never  seen 
I  drunken  Indian,  neither  have  I  seen  two 
nen,  nor  women,  nor  even  two  children  en- 
pged  in  a  quarrel  or  fight.  As  to  profanity, 
.  am  told  they  have  no  language  of  their 
>wn  in  which  to  express  it.  In  this  last  par- 
icular  I  almost  blush  for  '^^some  of  my  own 
^  yhite  brethren. 


The  question  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  In- 
dian for  civilization  now  remains  no  longer  a 
problem.  His  amiable  disposition,  his  unob- 
trusive habits,  his  good  moral  standing,  and 
the  great  facility  with  which  he  receives  in- 
struction in  useful  knowledge,  eminently  fit 
him  for  the  intercourse  soon  to  take  place 
between  him  and  his  white  neighbor.  The 
benefits  of  this  intercourse  will  soon  prove  to 
be  mutual.  This  fact  is  already  being  appre- 
ciated to  some  extent  by  settlers  who  are 
rapidly  locating  along  the  line  of  the  reserva- 
tion. 

In  the  article  before  referred  to  it  is  stated 
that  "  Nebraska  does  not  want  these  Indians; 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  just  as  good 
land  belonging  to  the  government  outside  of 
civilization,  which  they  might  have  and  be 
by  themselves."  Such  promises  have  long 
been  made  to  the  Indians,  but  sad  experience 
has  long  ago  taught  them  that  new  and  dis- 
tant reservations,  if  the  location  is  at  all  de- 
sirable, very  soon  become  subject  to  the  same 
difficulty.  The  white  man  wants  the  land. 
Even  the  mountain  pastures  are  invaded  by 
the  pioneers  of  the  dominant  race  as  onward 
the  march  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  article  from  which  I 
have  quoted  that  "  the  Indians  are  not  averse 
to  this,"  (meaning  their  removal,)  "and 
would  be  just  as  well  satified  with  other 
lands."  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Omahas.  They  are  contented  and  happy 
where  they  are,  and  do  not  desire  to  change 
their  location. 

In  a  few  years,  with  a  just  and  wise  admin- 
istration of  their  affairs,  they  will  doubtless 
be  worthily  and  successiully  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  surrounded  by  the  com- 
forts and  blessings  of  home. 

And  now,  ha>idg  overcome  for  the  time 
being  my  extreme  reluctance  to  appear  in 
print,  I  find  I  have  been  led  beyond  the 
limit  prescribed  by  myself  in  expressing  the 
interest  I  feel  in  a  once  powerful  but  now 
nearly  extinct  race  of  people,  and  this  must 
be  my  apology  for  extending  my  remarks 
thus  far.  The  statements  I  have  made  in 
regard  to  the  Indians  may  appear  rather  ex- 
treme to  some ;  still  they  have  at  least  one 
merit — they  are  true.         E.  Painter, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agt.  for  the  Omahas. 
Omaha.  Agency,  1th  mo.,  1872. 


"  All  callings  may  be  noble,  and  the  one 
God  calls  us  to  is  the  noblest  for  us — and 
what  makes  anything  good  is  its  being  given 
by  God.  That  contentment  which  consists 
not  in  persuading  ourselves  that  our  things 
are  the  very  best  in  the  world,  but  in  believ- 
ing they  are  the  best  for  us,  and  giving  God 
thanks  for  them." — Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 
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IN  THE  NIGHT  SEASON. 
BY  W.  H.  BURLEIGH. 

Lord  give  U3  rest  !  Nif^ht's  shadows  round  us  close, 

Husliing  the  tumult  of  the  voicelul  di\y  ; 
Over  our  souls  let  thy  divine  repose 

Assert  its  gentle  sway. 
The  night  is  Thine  !  its  skips  ahove  us  hent 

Glitter  with  worlds  all  fiishioned  by  Thy  hand — 
The  radiant  armies  of  the  firmament 
Marshaled  at  Thy  command. 
Rank  upon  rank  the  shining  squadrons  press 

Through  the  far  spaces  which  no  eye  can  scan  ; 
Thy  mercies,  Lord,  like  them  are  numberless, 

Sbowered  upon  sinful  man. 
We  read  Thy  record  in  the  starry  sky, 

Nor  less  we  trace  it  in  earth's  lowliest  flower  ; 
And,  in  adoring  wonder,  mugnify 

Thy  goodness  and  Thy  power. 
Yet,  when  we  view  Thy  works,  so  vast,  so  fair, 

Till  fails  our  vision  in  the  distance  dim, 
•'Lord,  what  is  man,"  we  sob  amid  our  prayer, 

"  That  Thou  shouldst  visit  him  ?  " 
Formed  in  Thine  image,  with  Thy  glory  crowned, 

0.  let  Thy  love  our  yearning  spirits  fill  ; 
And  be  our  will,  in  all  life's  changes,  found 
Obedient  to  Thy  will  ! 

Selected. 
ADVANCING  AGE. 
Just  sixty-two  !  then  trim  thy  light, 

And  get  thy  jewels  all  re-set, 
'Tis  past  meridian,  but  still  bright, 
And  lacks  somi.-  hours  to  sunset  yet. 
At  sixty-two 
Be  strong  and  true, 
Scour  oflF  thy  rust,  and  shine  anew. 
'Tis  yet  high  d>iy,  thy  staff  resume, 

And  fight  fresh  battles  for  the  truth; 
For  what  is  age  ?  but  youth's  full  bloom, 
A  riper,  more  transcendent  youth. 
A  weight  of  gold 
Is  never  old  ; 
Streams  broader  grow  as  downward  roll'd. 
At  si.Tty-two  life  has  begun  ; 

At  seventy-three  begin  once  more, 
Fly  swifter  as  thou  nears  the  sun, 
And  brighter  shine  at  eighty-four; 
At  ninety-five 
Shouldst  thou  arrive. 
Still  wait  on  God,  and  work  and  thrive. 
Keep  thy  locks  wet  with  morning  dew, 

And  freely  let  thy  graces  flow. 
For  life  well  spent  is  ever  new, 

And  years  annoinied  younger  grow. 
So  work  away. 
Be  young  for  aye, 
From  sunset  breaking  into  day. 


From  the  Penn  Monthly, 
AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

(Concluded  from  page  383.) 

Rafinesque  flourished  forty  years  before 
the  Abbe,  who  scarcely  notices  the  former  in 
his  own  great  works.  Can  it  be  that  these 
two  men  are  victitus  to  an  unnatural  and 
forced  development  of  a  particular  train  of 
thought?  They  are  apparently  sincere  and 
in  earnest,  and  their  conclusions  seem  to  have 
arisen  gradually  and  consistently  from  dili- 


gent and  protracted  study.  Rafinesque  came 
to  this  country  in  1802,  was  intimate  with 
the  leading  naturalists  of  his  day,  and  trav- 
elled largely  about  the  States  with  those 
habits  of  observation  which  belong  to  his 
pursuits.  His  studies  of  Ameiican  archseolo- 
gy  and  philology  were  unusually  thorough 
and  complete,  and  he  was  the  author  of 
many  laborious  works  upon  these  subjects. 
The  Able  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  was  edu- 
cated in  Rome,  and  iu  1845  came  to  this 
country  to  fill  a  professorship  in  Quebec. 
He  made  the  study  of  Mexican  antiquities 
the  great  work  of  his  life.  He  visited  Mex- 
ico as  a  member  of  the  French  Commission 
in  the  reign  of  ^Maximilian,  and  there  famil- 
iarized himself  with  the  dialects  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  its  monumental  inscriptions 
and  remains.  He  had  the  highest  and  best 
means  and  opportunities  for  information  join- 
ed with  zealous  and  long-continued  applica- 
tion of  mind  to  qualifying  studies.  Whether 
his  discovery  of  the  key  to  these  hieroglyph- 
ics and  his  translations  of  them  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  every  respect  as  true  must  depend 
upon  more  thorough  examination  and  proof  p] 
before  the  skeptical  will  be  satisfied.  W-^ 

American    Archajology    demands  study. 
Peru,  Central  America  and  Mexico  present  a 
great  field  for  research,  which  cannot  soon  p 
be  exhausted.    But  there  is  a  field  nearer 
home.    Two  or  three  days'  ride  to  the  west  ^^rtl 
brings  us  into  the  heart  of  it.    Up  and  dowmstoi 
through  the  great  western  river  bottoms  andl'liroi 
valleys  are  those  famous  mounds,  of  many  iUDt 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  filled  with  a  great  va- 
rity  of  curious  antiquities.     Unfortunately fffiry 
for  the  development  of  these  vast  archfelogi-- f^ad] 
cal  resources,  this  country  is  wanting  in  en-'iarf 
thusiastic  and  independent  anti(juarians,  raeni^elij 
who,  like  the  famous  Lord  Kingsborougb,  moo 
would  be  willing  to  spend  their  fortunes  andii«ii/i 
their  time  in  collecting  and  recording  ouri*eigli 
antiquities.    Mr.  Peabody  has,  however,  en-  md  ( 
dowed  Harvard  University  with  a  fund  of  eal, 
$60,000  to  found  a  Museum  of  Archa?ology,  ootiii 
and  Prof  Wyman,  who  is  now  at  the  head  ouotr 
of  it,  is  collecting  such  specimens  as  he  can^iieoe 
and  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  a  large  collec-  ^  tlie 
tion  of  relics,  sufficient  to  enable  antiquarians  i^rer 
to  draw  safe  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  le ton 
primitive  history  of  this  continent.  ^im. 

Let  me  now  add  a  page  froTi  my  own  in-  [f^^ol 
vestigations  on  this  subject.  Late  in  the  fall  ''^^i^^si 
of  1860,  I  was  at  Chester,  Illinois,  eighty  k 
miles  south  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  [^^' 
river.  I  had  been  there  for  some  time,  and'"^ai 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  returning  home  ""U 
when  an  incident  occurred  that  has  eventu 
ally  led  to  the  writing  of  this  article.  1 
was  Saturday;  we  were  patiently  waiting  foi  '^^k 
some  passing  steamboat  to  carry  us  off,  whei 
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there  crosses  from  the  Missouri  side  of  the 
river  a  young  fellow  having  a  curious  relic 
he  had  taken  from  the  bluffs  on  that  side  the 
stream.  This  relic  was  apparently  an  idol, 
or  decanter  shaped  like  an  idol,  representing 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
the  arms  folded.  It  was  made  of  dark-col- 
ored clay,  very  hard,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
decay.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  the  figure  was  hollow.  It  was  about 
a  foot  high,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Soon  after,  several  men  crossed  the 
river,  having  a  number  of  curiosities,  includ- 
ing one  idol  of  larger  proportions  than  the  first, 
representing  a  woman  with  the  hands  resting 
on  tlie  knees.  They  had,  besides,  bottles, 
kettles,  pots,  and  a  sauce-pan  with  a  handle 
hollowed  at  the  extremity  and  filled  with 
pellets.  The  larger  bottles  were  shaped  like 
modern  decanters.  All  were  w^eli  executed 
in  clay,  and  showed  no  signs  of  age. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  that  portion 
f  Missouri  where  these  curiosities  had  been 
found  was  thinly  settled  and  neglected.  But 
after  the  war  the  farmers  worked  with  secu- 
rity and  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  New 
Selds  were  plowed  up  and  new  roads  were 
made.    And  it  was  near  the  lime  bluflTs  op- 
posite Chester,  in  a  deep  rut  made  by  heavi- 
y    laden   wagons,  that  some  human  bones 
md  an  odd-looking  bottle  of  clay  were  un- 
earthed.   Information  of  this  discovery  was 
it  once  given  to  a  Mr.  Christian,  long  known 
hroughout  that  region  as  an  indefatigable 
lunter  of  Indian    antiquities.  Christian's 
esidence  was  at  Chester ;  his  education  was 
ery  limited ;   a  brick-layer  by  trade,  and 
eady  to  endure  any  toil,  exposure,  or  pecu- 
iary  risk  to  further  his  aboriginal  researches, 
le  has  di-scovered  many  valuable  curiosities, 
mong  \vhich  I  might  mention  a  petrified 
]  uitihts  of  more  thau  a  hundred  pounds  in 
peight.    Seldom  rewarded  for  his  exertions, 
nd  often  laughed  at  for  his  indefatigable 
eal,  he  still,  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  more, 
ntinues  his  investigations  through  all  the 
3iiatry  round.      The  party  recently  from 
le  new  field  of  discovery  reported  Christian 
there,  and  the  prospects  good  for  many 
ore  relics.    Great  curiosity  was  excited  in 
e  town  at  these  discoveries ;  and  becoming 
xious  to  investigate  the  spot,  and  secure 
me  of  these  relics  of  barbarism,  I  crossed  the 
ississippi  in  a  skiff  early  the  next  morning, 
id  tramped  through  the  cottonwood  forest 
"  the  "  bottom  lands  "  towards  the  bluflPs,  five 
'jples  away.    I  was  soon  lost  in  the  entangle- 
ent  of  trees  and  vines,  but  regained  the 
ly  and  reached  the  bluff  safely,  when  the 
cavations  were  soon  found.    These  excava- 
ns  had  been  made  on  the  side  of  a  gently 
ping  hill,  elevated  from  fifty  to  an  hundred 


feet  above  the  "  bottom  land."  The  soil  is  of 
a  rich,  dark  loam,  yielding  fine  crops  of  corn 
every  year.  There  was  every  indication  of 
an  old  Indian  settlement  there.  All  over  the 
hill  were  scattered  pieces  of  flint.  At  one 
side  was  a  deep  ravine  with  a  spring  of  water. 
The  top  of  the  hill  was  covered  by  one  of 
those  circular  mounds  peculiar  to  Indian  for- 
tifications, and  unquestionably  the  work  of 
human  hands.  Some  suppose  this  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle ;  at  all  events,  there 
were  hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  perhaps,  of 
aborigines  buried  in  this  hill,  from  a  few  in- 
ches to  three  or  four  feet  under  ground. 
Without  an  exception,  where  the  entire  body 
had  been  buried,  the  feet  were  toward  the 
rising  sun.  Many  skulls,  disjointed  bones, 
vertebrae  and  broken  bits  of  pottery  had  been 
buried  in  an  apparently  careless  manner; 
though,  I  believe,  no  skulls  were  found  that 
were  not  face  uppermost,  and  laid  in  a  gen- 
eral direction  from  east  to  west.  As  soon  as 
a  '*  trace  "  was  found,  it  was  followed  up  to 
the  skull ;  for  it  was  always  around  the  skulls- 
that  the  earthen  bottles  and  other  curiosities 
sought  for  were  placed.  If  the  trace  re- 
vealed the  bones  of  a  grown  person,  the  speci- 
mens found  were  sure  to  be  of  large  size; 
while  vessels  of  inferior  workmanship  and 
smaller  dimensions  were  found  at  the  heads 
of  children. 

On  my  arrival  a  group  of  horsemen  were 
idly  watching  Mr.  Christian,  who  was  hard 
at  work  digging.  Friends  are  made  in  a  few 
moments  in  the  West.  Christian  seemed  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  a  co-worker  for  a 
day  or  two.  Our  only  tools  were  a  mattock 
(not  the  hidens  or  tridens  of  Latin  grammar 
notoriety,  but  an  affair  with  a  single  tooth,) 
a  hoe,  and  a  butcher's  knife — the  latter  of 
great  use  in  probing  round  the  skulls  for 
pottery.  About  noon  that  day  we  unearthed 
a  choice  lot  of  vessels,  among  them  a  small 
idol  representing  a  woman.  We  worked  on 
till  night  with  varied  success,  exposing  in  all 
eight  or  ten  skeletons.  It  was  Sunday.  The 
character  of  the  region  all  round  about  was 
wild  and  rough.  There  were  no  churches 
within  miles.  Right  or  wrong,  never  before 
had  I  so  plainly  seen  "  sermons  in "  the 
bones,  if  not  in  the  "  stones  "  before  me.  The 
rough  Missourians,  as  they  rode  by,  jested 
over  this  "  premature  resurrection  "  (as  they 
called  it,  of  the  skeletons  we  had  exposed. 
But  the  strange  circumstances  furnished  us 
all  with  food  for  more  serious  reflection.  As 
the  mattock  or  hoe  clashed  into  the  ribs  and 
joints,  and  pulverized,  scattered  and  mixed 
with  the  earth  the  decayed  bones  of  the  In- 
dians, it  was  plain  how  the  soil  was  enriched^ 
and  a  future  nourishment  for  grass,  corn  and 
fruits  provided,  which  would  eventually  cir- 
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culate  back  into  the  bodies  of  another  genera- 
tion. 

According  to  the  poet : 

<'J  am  seges  est  ubi  Troia  fuit,  rescandaque  fnlce. 
Luxuriat  Phrigio  sanguine  pinguia  humus." 

Some  of  the  bones  were  evidently  those  of 
men  of  large  stature;  the  vertebra  of  one 
man,  Christian  assured  me,  was  a  third 
larger  than  any  he  had  ever  seen.  All  the 
skulls  were  inferior  in  shape.  The  jaws  were 
large  and  strong  ;  the  facial  angle  low  and 
the  forehead  contracted.  Roots  of  trees  and 
the  pressure  of  the  earthenware  had  in  some 
cases  horribly  distorted  the  skulls.  In  our 
zeal  to  follow  up  a  trace,  we  dug  a  trench 
'  directly  across  the  travelled  road,  which 
obliged  us  to  cut  away  the  trees  and  open  a 
new  road  below.  Bits  of  muscle  shells,  ap- 
parently, a  claw  of  some  animal,  burnt  stones, 
charcoal,  a  lump  of  lead  nearly  a  pound  in 
weight,  and  an  ornament  for  the  neck  were 
found. 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  studying 
Primitive  i\Ian  in  America.  The  readers  of 
Figuier,  Lubbock,  and  other  such  writers, 
could  with  a  little  research  and  imagination 
easily  draw  up  a  domestic  scene,  a  feast  or  a 
battle,  from  the  relics  so  thickly  strewn  over 
this  hill.  So  valuable  a  field  did  Christian 
judge  this  for  the  archaeologist  that  he  leased 
it  to  prevent  any  disturbance  from  outsiders. 
Yet  he  would  gladly  welcome,  and  even 
share  his  discoveries  with  any  one  who  was 
really  interested  in  advancing  the  study  of 
antiquities. 

As  night  came  on,  Christian  left  this  "  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death,"  and  passed  up 
into  the  "  Delectable  Mountains,"  or  rather 
upon  a  hill,  where  we  spent  the  night  in  a 
log  cabin. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  resumed  our 
excavations,  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon 
had  disclosed  a  large  number  of  skeletons  and 
odd  bones.  We  discovered  about  a  dozen 
vessels  of  different  shape  ;  some  pestles  and 
numerous  broken  bits  of  pottery.  Some  of 
these  last,  when  entire,  must  have  been  ves- 
sels as  large  as  any  Vermont  sugar  kettle. 

Business  hurried  me  back  to  Chester  that 
afternoon  ;  once  more  I  tramped  through  the 
cottonwoods,  this  time  laden  with  several 
speciinens  of  archaeological  interest.  Hap- 
pening to  be  in  Chester  again  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  I  heard  that  Christian  was  still 
digging  where  I  had  left  him  six  months  be- 
fore. I  accordingly  visited  the  Indian  graves 
again,  secured  the  entire  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties dug  up  by  Christian,  and  sent  them  to  the 
East.  They  are  now  at  New  Haven  under 
the  care  of  Prof.  Marsh.  This  is  but  a  single 
instance  of  hundreds  of  such  mounds  and 
graves,  scattered  over  the  western  and  south- 


ern river  valleys.  The  history  of  these 
mound-builders  is  almost  unknown;  and 
yet  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
any  who  have  the  time  and  inclination  to 
investigate  antiquities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  these  mounds  are  plowed  down  and 
destroyed  by  the  western  pioneers  that  their 
external  character,  as  well  as  their  strange 
contents,  may  be  safely  preserved,  so  that  it 
may  no  longer  be  said  of  the  oldest  continent, 
that  it  is  behind  any  other  in  the  knowledge 
of  its  primitive  history  and  archaeology. 

Alfred  D.  Chandler. 

FIKST  DAY   SCHOOL  CONFERENCES. 

A  conference  will  be  held  after  meeting  with 
Friends  of  Rancocas,  N.  J.,  on  Ist-daj  next,  18lh 
inst.,  (erroneoudlj  stated  llih  last  week.)  Members 
of  the  visiting  committee  and  other  interested 
Friends  are  invited. 

A  conference  will  be  held  at  Hockessin,  Del., 
on  1st  day,  25ih  inst.,  after  meeting. 

Members  of  the  visiting  committee  and  others  con- 
cerned to  attend  will  leave  at  4.30  P.  M.,  Tth-day, 
from  Broad  and  Prime  for  Fairville  Station  on 
Baltimore  Central  R.  R  ,  where  Friends  will  meet 
them.    Can  return  on  1st  day  afternoon. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  18th,  Havf  rford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  10^  A.  M. 

Orangeville,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

Kelso's  school  house,  MJ.,  3  P.  M. 
25th  West  Nottingham,  Ind.,  3  P.  M. 
9th  mo.  1st  Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Abiugton,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

VVestfield,  N.  J.  3  P.  M. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  10^ 

Constrtutia,  N.  Y. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  11  A.  M. 

Back  Creek,  Va.,  11  A.  M. 


A.  M. 


I  T  K  M  S  . 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Census  Office,  the 
to'al  area  of   the    United    States  and  Territories 
amounts  to  3,603,844  square  miles,  or,  1,984,467 
square  miles  in  \he  States,  and   1,619,377  squarf 
miles   in    the  Territories.      For  tbe  whole  coun 
try,  the  number  of  families  is  7,579,363,  with  ar 
average  of  5.09  persons  to  each   family  ;  and  th 
number  of  dwellings  is  7,042,833,  with  an  averag(  Ifrit 
of  5.47  persons  to  each  dwelling.    For  the  Siates 
the  number  of  families  is  7,481,607,  with  an  aver 
age  of  5.09  persons  to  each  family  ;  and  the  num 
ber  of  dwellings  is  6.941,603,  with  an  average  o 
5.49  persons   to  each   dwelling.      For  the  whol 
country,  the  number  of  persons   to  the  square  mil 
is  10.7  ;  and  for  the  States  alone,  the  number  o 
persons  to  the  square  mile  is  19.21. 

A  CURIOUS  and  valuable  tree  is  the  Stillingia  Sab 
ifera,  or  tallow-trec  of  China.    Its  most  importac 
peculiarity  is  that  it  contains  separately,  in  nearly 
pure  state,  the  two  proximate  principles  of  anims 
tallow,  ftearine  and  el.iine.    It  has  other  uses, 
leaves  are  employed  as  a  black  dye  ;    its  wood 
hard  and  durable,  and  may  be  easily  used  for  th 
blocks  in  printing  Chinese  books  and  various  otht 
articles  ;  and,  finally,  the  refuse  of  the  nut  servt 
for  fuel  and  manure. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF    MARGARET  BROWN. 

BY  BKNJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 
(Concluded  from  page  387.) 

The  next  year  (1861),  while  on  a  visit  to 
the  Indians  at  Cattaraugus,  in  Western  New 
York,  ray  wife    and  I   made  our  friends 
N.  and  M.  B.  another  short  visit,  to^which 
<iear  Margaret  refers  at  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter.    This  was  the  last  time  we  met. 
She  was  then  much  changed,  being  quite 
feeble,  bat  she  still  possessed  that  kind  and 
■;  warm  heart,  and  deep  interest  in  her  friends, 
.J  for  which  she  was  always  so  remarkable. 
>  Pickering,  Tib  mo.  4th,  1861. 

'*  My  dear  J. : — My  capacity  for  letter 
e  writing  is  becomincr  so  feeble  that  I  dread 
V  taking  the  pen.  However,  such  as  I  have 
•give  I  unto  thee. 

^;  "  Thy  kind,  affectionate  greetings  have 
;conie  to  hand,  and  would  it  were  in  my 

power  to  send  any  thing  like  an  equivalent. 

But  I  am  poor  and  feeble.    My  health  is 

much  broken,  but  I  do  not  complain.  I 
If  rather  rejoice  in  the  certainty  that  strong  in- 

jmations  are  given  that  the  cords  are  gently  j 

jiving  way. 

;  "Wilt  thou  conclude  me  insensibly  affected 
.  i  vhen  I  assure  thee  that  the  failure  of  strength 
vhich  I  witness  alarms  me  not?  All  I  ask, 
tnd  this  I  strive  to  attain,  is  a  preparation 

■  or  the  final  change. 


"By  this  time  I  suppose  our  precious  A.  has 
reached  her  home,  doubtless  loaded  with  the 
sheaves  of  sweet  peace.  The  band  that  came 
from  the  Land  of  Fenn  left  with  us  a  sweet 
savour.  Our  love  flows  affectionately  towards 
all. 

"  How  precious  it  is  when  those  who  thus 
go  forth  in  the  Master's  service,  can  so  move 
as  to  adorn  their  calling. 

"I  did  not  speak  to  thee  of  our  faring 
during  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  no  doubt  dear 
Ann  has  told  thee  all  about  it.  I  must  just 
say,  when  we  met  our  little  band  the  first 
meeting  after  our  yearly  feast  was  past,  it 
seemed  as  though  there  was  a  sweet  feeling 
surrounded  the  gathering,  something  like  a 
skirt  of  the  good  will  of  Him  that  dwelt  in 
the  bush. 

"  The  week  after  our  annual  gathering,  we 
had  a  beautiful  visit  from  our  mutually  dear 
friends,  Benjamin  and  Margaret  Hallowell. 
It  was  indeed  a  sweet  brook  by  the  way. 

"My  Nicholas  and  the  dear  children  send 
warm  messages  of  love  to  thee,  and  to  friends 
who  may  inquire  a'terus. 

"  Most  affectionatelv  thine  in  the  Truth, 
I  "  M.  B. ' 

A  letter  dated  "  Lincoln,  Va.,  3d  mo.  13th, 
1872,"  from  our  valued  Friend  Samuel  M. 
Janney, says : 

"  I  recollect  that  Margaret  Judge  lived  i  i 
Alexandria,  and  was  recognized  as  a  ministe  ■ 
of  the  gospel  whea  I  was  a  very  young  mati. 
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Her  ministry  was  lively  and  instructive,  and 
she  endeared  herself  to  the  young  by  her 
kindness  and  sympathy,  the  buoyancy  of  her 
spirits,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  conversation. 

"During  a  visit  to  Canada,  in  1868, 1  spent 
many  hours  very  pleasantly  in  her  company. 
She  was  then,  I  suppose,  in  her  86th  year; 
her  mental  faculties  were  weakened,  and  her 
memory  impaired  by  age,  but  she  was  very 
cheerful  and  happy  ;  the  sweet  sense  of  divine 
life  and  love  being  still  fresh,  showing  that 
the  decay  of  the  corporal  nature  did  not  affect 
the  immortal  part.  She  appeared  in  the  mini- 
stry in  brief,  lively  communications,  having 
the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"Such  examples  of  a  serene,  happy  old  age 
are  encouraging  to  those  who  come  within 
the  sphere  of  their  influence,  showing  that 
*  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  Peace, 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and 
assurance  forever.'  " 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sarah 
E.  Wriffht  to  Keziah  Gillingham,  of  Wood 
Lawn,  Va.,  dated  "  Montreal,  Canada,  6th 
mo.  26th,  1870,"  although  it  has  been  pub- 
lished, presents  such  characteristic  traits  of 
our  beloved  Friend,  that  it  will  bear  re-pub- 
lishing in  conuection  with  this  memorial. 

"I  expect  thou  wouldst  like  to  hear  some- 
thing about  ^largaret  Brown.  She  is  pretty 
well  in  health,  and  although  she  did  not  go 
out  to  Yearly  Meeting,  she  enjoyed  the  so 
ciety  of  her  friends — some  of  the  time  ra- 
tionally— and  appreciated  it  much. 

'*  At  times  she  would  relate  her  experience 
with  great  clearness  and  force,  to  the  melting 
of  the  large  company  who  daily  surrounded 
her.  On  one  occasion,  she  preached  one  of 
the  best  sermons  I  ever  heard,  and  one  long 
to  be  remembered  by  all  present.  When 
done,  she  remarked,  *  This  was  very  unex- 
pected, Friends  ;  I  ho])e  you  will  all  profit  by 
it.' 

"She  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  nearly 
every  meal  during  the  week  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  often  enlivening  the  company  by 
her  offhand,  cheerful  remarks.  She  would 
several  times  a  day  ask  different  Friends  if 
they  knew  her  husband.  When  answered, 
she  would  say,  *  Oh,  he  was  a  noble  fellow, 
but  he  has  gone  and  left  me  !  I  can  go  to 
him,  but  he  cannot  come  back  to  me  !  Well, 
it  is  all  right ;  it  wont  be  long  I'll  have  to 
wait !' 

"Sometimes  she  would  exclaim,  '  There  is 
no  Society  under  heaven  that  enjoys  such 
privileges  as  we  do  in  our  religious  meetings 
and  social  comminglings.' 

"  She  would  often  ask  if  we  all  had  com- 
fortable lodgings,  and,  being  always  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  she  would  say, 
*I  expected  you  had.    Ever  since  I  was  little. 


T  always  had  a  desire  to  be  able  to  entertain 
Friends.  Now  see  how  I  am  blessed,  knowing 
my  children  are  capable  and  well  able  ta 
make  so  many  comfortable,  t^c'  " 

The  following:  testimony  is  borne  by  Mary 
S.  Lippincott  (formerly  Hallowell) : 

"Our  dear  Friend  M.  B.  was  remarkably 
dedicated  to  her  Master's  service,  very  ardent 
in  her  affections  and  cheerful  in  disposition, 
feeling  that  she  lived  in  a  beautiful  world, 
under  the  care  of  a  kind  Father  and  never 
filling  Friend. 

"  She  was  impulsive,  but  if  in  haste  she 
had  wounded  the  feelings  of  any,  she  was 
quick  to  make  amends  by  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. 

"  She  was  powerful  in  her  ministry,  reach- 
ing the  witness  in  tender  minds,  and  comfort- 
ing the  afflicted  by  pouring  in  the  '  wine  and 
the  oil.'  In  prayer  evidence  was  given  that 
she  drew  near  to  the  Fountain  whence  the 
living  stream  flowed. 

"  She  was  thorough  in  her  instruction  as  a 
teacher,  maintaining  a  lively  interest  in  the 
studies  of  her  classes.  She  was  dear  to  her 
pupils,  and  to  her  many  friends,  who  knew 
her  worth,  and  felt  that  her  labors  were  blest 
to  them. 

"  Her  zeal  in  her  Master's  cause  never 
slackened  till,  through  the  infirmities  of  age, 
her  mental  sky  was  partially  overcast,  and 
even  then  the  prospect  of  a  happy  home  re- 
mained bright,  and  she  waited  to  be  gathered 
into  rest !  All  is  bright  in  view  of  her  change. 
The  end  crowns  all,  and  surely  hers  was 
peace,  sweet  peace ! 

"The  gradual  failing  of  both  physical  and 
mental  powers  continued.  Sherman  Brovvn,, 
who  was  only  about  three  years  old  when  she 
and  his  father  were  married,  and  to  whom  , 
she  extended  all  the  attention  and  affections > 
of  a  mother,  wa^  as  kind  and  attentive  to  her 
to  the  close  of  her  long  life  as  if  she  had  I 
been  his  own  mother.  Her  many  Southern  i 
fr  ends,  by  whom  she  was  held  very  dear,  are; 
much  gratified  in  knowing  this.  No  atten- 
tion nor  expense  was  spared  to  increase  herr 
comfort  or  to  add  to  her  happiness  and  en- 
joyment. He  kept  her  friend  Jane  Johnson, 
whom  he  addressed  as  '  my  mother  s  friend,' 
informed  of  her  condition,  physically  and 
mentally." 

The  following  extracts  from  his  letters  give 
an  afl^ecting  picture  of  her  latter  days.  They 
furnish  the  only  record  extant. 

Under  date  11th  mo  24th,  1871,  he  says 
"  ^[other  is  failing  gradually  but  perceptibly 
She  is  very  thin  and  stoops  some,  but  is  very 
smart  on  foot.  She  has  a  good  appetite  anc 
sleeps  well.  Lies  from  8  in  the  evening  until ' 
the  next  morning,  when  she  comes  from  he 
chamber  looking  bright  and  is  soon  ready  fo 
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her  breakfast.  Mother  used  to  be  so  nice  at 
the  table — a  good  example  for  the  family. 
But  that  has  all  gone!  She  now  has  her 
meals  by  herself,  and  often  vocally  craves  a 
blessing.  She  wants  every  one  that  comes  to 
the  house  to  eat.  The  poor  beggar  that  comes 
to  the  door  is  her  friend.  She  invites  him  to 
the  table. 

"She  seems  to  know  no  distinction  between 
persons,  except  when  a  plain  old  man  or 
woman  Friend  comes  in  ;  she  remeaabers  that 
dress,  and  says,  '  I  think  it  is  the  neatest  of 
all  dresses.' 

"  Here  she  comes  now  from  her  chamber, 
after  a  nap.  I  say  to  her,  '  I  am  writing^  to 
thy  friend  Jane  Johnson.'  She  replies,  '  Dear 
Jane!  one  of  my  rear  friends!  Tell  her  I 
love  her  ;  and  tell  her  I  am  trying  to  get 
along  as  well  as  1  can  !'  Then  asking  if  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  good 
amongst  us  yet,  she  adds,  *  Tell  her  I  would 
like  to  have  a  letter  from  her.'  But  mother 
cannot  read  writing  now,  neither  can  I  read 
a  letter  to  make  her  understand  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  great  deafnes*." 

In  a  letter  dated  12th  mo.  19th,  1871,  Sher- 
man Brown  says  : 

"  Mother  I  believe  is  all  right  in  looking 
forward  to  the  end  of  time.  I  often  hear  her 
say,  *  Thou,  O  God,  wilt  not  forsake  me ! ' 
and  many  passages  of  Scripture  in  support 
of  this  truth  sne  will  repeat  very  correctly." 

In  a  letter  to  Mary  S.  Lippincott,  dated 
12th  mo.  27th,  1871,  S.  B.  says  : 

"  I  said  to  her,  '  Mother,  dost  thou  know 
Mary  S.  Lippincott?'  She  replied,  '  Yes,  I 
guess  1  do,  well.''  I  said,  '  I  have  a  letter 
from  her  with  a  message  of  love  aftd  kind 
remembrance  to  thee.'  '  O,  dear  creature,' 
she  replied,  *  if  I  only  knew  where  she  lived 
I  would  write  to  her.'  I  tell  her  I  am  writ- 
ing to  her.  '  Oh,  is  thee  ?  Well,  give  my 
love  to  her.'  " 

In  a  i«tter  to  J.  J.,  dated  2d  mo.  16th,  1872, 
and  addressed  to  ''My  Mother's  Dear  Friend," 
this  devoted  son  says  : 

"  My  dear  mother  is  going  soon  !  Yes,  I 
say  soon !  We  are  looking  for  the  close 
daily  !  Her  appetite  is  nearly  or  entirely 
gone.  Her  feet  are  very  much  swollen.  My 
poor,  dear  mother  !    She  must  go  also  !  * 

"  Well,  perhaps  my  mission  will  be  an- 
swered after  my  tender  care  of  my  poor 
mother  is  finished.  We  have  lived  as  one 
family  45  years  !    A  long  time  ! 

"  She  is  sensible,  I  think,  of  her  approach- 
ing end.  Her  work  is  done.  She  is  90  years 
old  in  this  month,  f  She  does  not  look  like 
mother,  nor  as  Margaret  Brown  used  to. 

*Tbis  refers  to  his  haviDg  buried  his  wife  very  re- 
cently. 

f  He  has  not  her  age  correctly.     She  would  have 


"  But  I  must  give  up  my  poor,  old  mother 
I  sit  with  her  nearly  ail  day,  and  see  her  once 
or  twice  through  the  night.  She  sits  or  lies^ 
as  we  think  best.  She  does  not  suffer  in  the 
least,  apparently,  in  any  way  She  is  very 
quiet  and  polite,  and  so  thankful  for  Iier 
blessings." 

On  the  20th,  he  adds,  "  Mother  is  failing 
fast." 

Oa  the  28th  of  2d  mo.,  1872,  a  telegraia 
announcing  the  death  of  Margaret  Browc, 
and  that  the  funeral  would  take  place  3d  mo. 
1st,  at  11  o'clock,  A  M.,  was  received  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  forwarded  by  mail  to  Sandy 
Spring  so  that  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  were  with  them  at 
the  hour  of  interment. 

Oa  the  20th  of  3d  mo.,  Sherman  Browo 
writes  to  J.  J.  as  follows  : 

"  I  received  your  valued  letter  in  duetitne. 
It  was  written  on  the  day  my  dear  mother 
was  buried.  Strange  to  say,  I  felt  your  pres- 
ence with  me  at  the  time  of  our  solemn  gath- 
ering, for  the  last  time,  about  the  lifeless  re- 
mains  in  her  quiet  room!  Oh,  how  sad  mj 
feelings  were  for  a  few  moments  !  Then  I  re- 
membered the  blessed  promise  of  my  good 
Master,  and  I  had  new  life  ;  I  felt  ray  strength 
return  to  me. 

"The  day  was  a  beautiful  one,  but  cold  in- 
deed. There  was  a  large  gathering  of  people 
of  ail  classes  and  gradea.  F.  C,  of  Norwich., 
was  favored  to  portray  the  worth  of  the  de- 
parted, and  to  give  comfort  to  the  bereaved 
and  afflicted. 

"Although  the  change  has  been  long  looked 
for,  when  it  came  it  brought  a  feeling  of 
great  sadness  at  parting  with  my  cherished 
mother,  and  '  a  mother  in  Israel '  indeed. 
Oh,  how  glad  I  would  be  to  contribute  a 
lively  memorial  to  the  worth  of  the  two  vali- 
ants who  have  gone  to  reap  their  reward  of 
'  well  done.' 

"  I  have  been  examining  the  remaining 
papers  and  letters  of  my  mother.  There  are 
very  few  left.  In  186-1  she  told  my  wife  she 
would  look  over  her  papers  and  letters  and 
arrange  some  writings  for  her  friends  to  put 
in  print  when  she  was  gone.  But  afterwards 
(no  doubt  when  she  did  not  realize  rightly 
what  she  was  doing,")  she  burned  up  busheb 
of  her  old  letters.  She  had  also  told  me  she 
would  leave  a  short  journal  of  her  own 
travels,  and  of  those  of  her  husband  and  her- 
self together,  but  if  anything  of  thi^  kind 
was  written,  the  manuscript  perished  with  the 
other  papers." 

The  destruction  of  these  is  a  great  loss. 
M.  B.  had  a  number  of  interesting  corre- 


beeo  89  years  old  on  the  4th  of  3d  mo.  1872,  whick 
she  did  not  reach  by  5  days. 
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eponderts,  whose  instructive  letters  she  highly 
valued.  Before  her  marriage  she  corre- 
spouded  wiih  Mary  Kotch,  of  New  Bedford, 
Rachel  Mason  and  Hannah  Carey,  of  Balti- 
more. 

A  letter  dated  od  mo.  21st,  1872,  from  my 
valued  friend,  Benjamin  Rodman,  of  New 
Bedford,  of  whom  1  made  inquiry  whelher 
any  of  Margaret  Judge's  letters  to  his  aunt 
Mary  Rotch  could  he  furnished  me,  states  in 
reply,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help  thee.  Mar- 
garet Judge  stands  in  my  mind  in  deligl\tful 
memory.  I  do  not  know  much  of  her  per- 
sonally. JNIy  aunt,  M.  R.,  was  her  correspond- 
ent and  valued  her  liighly.  It  is  from  that 
association  I  formed  my  opinion.  j\[y  aunt 
had  some  delightful  friends  and  was  a  beau- 
tiful letter  writer.  She  often  interested  us  by 
reading  such  as  she  received,  and  perhaps  it 
was  thus  I  formed  my  high  opinion  of  Mar- 
garet Judge.  But  everything  relating  to  her 
correspondence  is  out  of  the  reach  of  any  of 
her  family." 

The  attention  and  filial  care  of  her  son 
Sherman  Brown,  particularly  after  his  lather's 
death,  when  the  responsibility  devolved  more 
immediately  upon  him,  have  been  very  grati- 
fying to  her  many  Southern  friends  from 
whom  she  was  so  widely  separated.  So  also 
lias  been  his  testimony  to  her  worth  and  vir- 
tues, as  given  in  the  extracts  from  his  letters. 

The  calm,  peaceful  state  of  her  mind  at 
the  close  of  her  life,  her  affectionate  concern 
jor  the  contort  of  her  friends,  and  f  r  the 
poor  especially,  her  gratitude  for  her  many 
blessings,  and  thankfulness  for  the  kind  at- 
tentions of  those  around  her,  rise  up  in  sweet 
memorial  and  bring  to  mind  the  poet's  de- 
;-cription  of  "The  death  of  the  Righteous," 
Mhich  she  loved  to  read  in  1820  : 

•'."^wert      tlic  scfne  when  Virtue  dies! 

When  sinks  a  rights  ous  soul  to  rest  I 
How  niihjiy  beam  the  closing  evos  ! 

How  gently  heaves  ih'  exjjiriti}/  breast  I 
"  So  fafle.•^  a  f  iiramcr  cloui  away  ; 

Sn  8itik3  tlie  pnle  when  storms  are  o'er  : 
So  pently  shuts  the  eye  of  day  ; 

So  dies  the  wave  along  ibe  shore. 
*'  Triumphant,  smiles  the  victor's  brow. 

Fann'd  by  some  anrjel's  purple  win^r  : 
Oh  Gr.ivp:  where  is  thy  vict'ry  now  ? 
Invidious  Denih  !  where  is  thy  sting  V 
A  holy  quiet  reigns  around, 
A  calm  whirh  nothing  can  destroy; — 
Nought  can  disturb  that  Peace  profound 
Which  their  unfettf^red  souls  enjoy. 
Farewell  conflicting  hope.^  and  fears, 
Where  light?  and  shades  nlternate  dwell  ! 
How  bright  the  unchanging  morn  appear.^  I 

Farewell,  inconstant  world!  Fnrrwi'll! 
"  Its  duty  done,  as  sinks  the  day. 

Light,  from  its  load,  the  spirit  flies  : 
Wnile  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 
'  S\crel  is  the  scene  vhen  Virliie  dies.^  " 
Sa  uh/  Spring.  Mrl.^  Uh  mo.  10/A,  1872. 


Troin  UKi  and  New. 
THE  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

A  tall,  bony,  weather-beaten,  hard-handed 
New  Knglanci  woman,  is  St.  Hannah.  Left 
motherless  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  learn- 
ing thus  early  to  be  a  woman,  on  a  bleak 
island  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  she  migrated 
from  one  school  "  deestrict "  to  another,  that 
she  might  go  to  school  all  the  year  round, 
working  meanwhile  for  her  board.  At  six- 
teen she  had  "  got  her  education,"  a  good 
old-fashioned  education,  such  as  in  those  days 
6tted  one  for  the  whole  duty  of  man  ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  fancy  that  her  method  of  gaining 
it  was  the  best  part  of  if.  She  planned  no 
great  career,  but  realized  all  her  hopes  by 
going  to  service  in  a  good  family  in  the  city. 
It  was  after  a  year  of  such  service  that  her 
father  and  brother  went  to  live  at  Crescent 
Island,  and  sent  for  her  to  come  and  keep 
house  for  them. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  Crescent 
Island.  Let  me  try  to  describe  it  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  One  of  the  farthest  sea- 
ward of  those  islands  w  hich  skirt  the  coast 
of  Maine,  it  lay  exposed  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  sides  to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic 
waves  ;  on  ths  north  a  deep  bay,  nearly  cut- 
ting the  island  in  two,  gave  it  its  crescent 
shape.  Eastward  a  lonely  rock  bore  a  light- 
house, and  the  good  harbor  on  the  north 
made  it  a  resort  for  fishermen.  It  was  prob- 
ably first  settled  by  sonie  adventurous  men 
of  this  class,  who  cared  little  for  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life,  and  still  less  for  its 
graces  and  virtues  ;  for  the  log- houses  which 
clustered  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  were  of 
the  most  squalid  description  ;  and  although 
children  had  been  born  there,  and  grown  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  neither  school- 
house  nor  church  was  to  be  seen  among  the 
weather-beaten  huts,  and  the  only  civilizing 
influence  that  the  men  brought  from  Boston, 
when  they  went  up  with  a  schooner  load  of 
fish,  was  a  barrel  or  two  of  New  England 
rum.  It  isn't  easy  to  believe  that  such  a  place 
3xisted  in  our  vaunted  New  England  :  but 
you  must  remember,  it  was  twenty  miles  off 
shore;  the  inhabitants  too  poor  to  pay  taxes, 
and  so  not  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the 
State  school-fund,  and  indeed  so  little  desire 
among  them  for  anything  better  than  their 
j  present  surroundings,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
I  hadn't  lost  that  one  distinguishing  spark 
which,  before  Darwin's  day,  we  used  to  think 
marked  the  man, — the  possibility  of  pro- 
gress. 

Into  this  community  came  Hannah,  a  tidy, 
fresh  young  girl,  full  of  good  sense  and  prac- 

j  cal  knowledge,  just  from  one  of  the  best  fami- 
lies of  our  finest  New  England  city.    Was  it 

'  wonderful  that  her  first  emotions  was  those  of 
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disgust,  and  that  after  one  month  of  hopeless 
struggle  with  the  thousand  petty  annoyances 
and  degraded  scenes  about  her,  Hannah  told 
her  father  that  she  couldn't  stay,  and  went 
back  to  service  in  her  more  congenial  Massa- 
chusetts home  ? 

Do  you  remember  that  grand  scene  de- 
scribed in  the  Old  Testament,  where  Isaiah 
heard  the  Lord's  voice  in  the  temple  asking, 
"  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
us?"  answered,  "Here  am  I;  send  me." 
Was  it  less  grand  when  this  simple  country 
girl,  in  her  comfortable  city  home,  unable  to 
rid  her  mind  of  the  painful  thought  of  those 
graded  people  on  Crescent  Island,  was  one  de- 
night  praying  earnestly  for  their  salvation, 
and  received  an  aswer  as  plain,  she  told  me, 
as  if  spoken  face  to  face,  *'  If  you  want  them 
to  be  saved,  go  and  save  them  yourself." 
The  next  day  she  went.  I  don't  know  with 
what  feelings,  for,  in  telling  me,  she  did  not 
dwell  at  all  upon  her  own  thoughts;  it  was 
simply  obedience,  direct  and  implicit,  to  a 
command  that  she  recognized  as  divine  ;  so 
she  went,  withr)ut  preparation,  and  trusting 
to  find  ways  and  means  on  the  spot ;  f  >r  He 
who  sent  her  would  make  all  things  passible. 

Her  father  was  married  again,  a  poor  man, 
unable  to  maintain  her  while  she  brought  him 
no  return  either  in  money  or  work ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  people  were  too  poor  to  pay 
for  her  services,  and,  probably,  too  little  dispos- 
ed to  desire  them  to  make  any  effort  in  that  di 
rection.  She  met  this,  her  first  difficulty,  by 
proposing  to  open  a  school  which  all  children 
on  the  island  might  attend  without  pay,  if 
their  parents  would  board  her  a  vfeek  at  a 
time  in  return.  Boarding  round  never  pos- 
sessed any  charms;  but  boarding  round  in 
log-huts  on  Crescent  Island,  among  a  drunk 
.en  and  debased  population,  was  indeed  for- 
midable for  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Neverthe- 
less she  was  not  disheartened  :  a  religious  en- 
thusiast, she  forgot  herself  entirely  ;  it  was  not 
she  that  was  doing  God's  work,  but  God  was 
working  through  her,  and  the  possibility  of 
failure,  even  the  consideration  of  obstacles, 
counted  as  nothing.  Like  Jonathan,  when 
he  attacked  the  Philistines,  she  said,  "  There 
is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save  by  many 
or  by  few." 

Many  of  the  houses  had  but  one  room, 
some  of  them  but  one  bed  ;  and  I  dare  not 
speak  of  their  accommodations  for  a  boarder  ; 
but  the  children,  brought  up  in  utter  igno- 
rance, were  soon  attracted  by  the  novelty  and 
mysteries  of  the  primer  and  spelling  book, 
and  the  day-school  was  quickly  supplement- 
ed by  a  Sunday-school,  to  which  the  fisher- 
men, who  had  superstitiously  observed  Sun- 
day by  passing  an  idle  day,  unless  there  was 
prospect  of  a  specially  good  catch,  lounge! 


in  to  see  "  what  that  gal  was  up  to  with  the 
children,"  staid  to  listen  to  a  hymn,  were 
moved  to  an  unwonted  reverence  when  it  was 
followed  by  siuiple,  earnest  prayer  straight 
from  the  heart  of  a  young  girl  full  of  faith, 
and  speaking  a?  to  a  strong  Friend  and 
Helper.  And  so  the  Sunday-school  gathered, 
and  grew  into  a  little  church. 

Before  another  winter  set  in,  Hannah  had 
made  a  trip  to  Boston  in  one  of  the  fishing- 
schooners,  and,  as  she  graphically  said,  "  rep- 
resented to  my  good  friends  there  how- 
deficient  the  people  were  in  bedding  and 
other  necessaries."  And  she  returned  with 
such  supplies  as  gave  the  islanders  a  hint  of 
a  civilization  beyond  their  own,  and  opened 
a  way  for  the  observance  of  some  of  the  de- 
cencies of  life  ;  for  the  message  to  the  ear  is 
often  in  vain,  if  the  hand  doesn't  accompany 
it  with  the  means  of  carrying  out  its  pre- 
cepts. 

Now,  Hannah  had  seen  from  the  first  that 
intemperance  was  what  kept  the  islanders  in 
their  degraded  state  ;  that  when  the  children 
staid  from  school  it  was  generally  because 
either  father  or  mother  had  been  drinking; 
that  when  Joe  Lane's  schooner  was  in  from 
Boston  on  Saturday  night,  there  was  little 
chance  of  seeing  Joe  or  Ben  Smith  or  Sam 
Jenkins  at  the  church  service  the  next  day. 
So  she  founded  a  temperance  society,  and 
drew  up  a  pledge,  which  was  signed  gladly 
by  the  children,  and  slow  and  gradually  by 
the  younger  men  and  women. 

"  I  didn't  expect,"  she  said,  "  to  change 
the  habits  of  the  old  men  ;  they  went  on  as 
bad  as  ever ;  and  one  old  man  especially,  old 
Abram  Godfrey,  sold  more  New  England 
rum  on  our  island  than  did  all  the  rest  put 
together.  I  could  neither  persuade  nor  con- 
vince him  ;  but  the  work  was  the  Lord's,  and 
he  never  neglects  his  business;  and  so  it 
seemed  good  to  him  after  a  while  to  remove 
old  Abram  by  death.  But  it  w^asn't  long  be- 
fore we  got  into  new  trouble.  Silas  Drake 
went  up  to  Boston,  and  came  back  with  a 
cask  of  rum.  He  came  into  port  one  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  and  I  saw  him  rolling  the 
cask  up  from  the  shore  into  his  barn.  Then 
I  knew  what  would  follow ;  and  that  night  I 
was  awake  many  hours  laying  the  whole 
matter  before  the  Lord.  I  grew  almost  an- 
gry and  impatient,  as  I  thought  of  Joe  Lane 
and  Sam  and  Ben  almost  ready  to  sign  the 
pledge,  and  yet  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  an  invitation  to  the  open- 
ing of  that  cask.  So  I  labored  in  prayer  for 
a  long  time  ;  and  at  last  the  answer  came, 
just  as  calm  and  quiet,  like  oil  on  the  trou- 
bled waters.  'Can't  you  trust  it  to  Me?' 
said  the  Lord ;  and  I  was  ashamed,  and 
answered,  '  Yes,  Lord  ;  I  can.'    And  then  I 
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fell  asleep.  An  hour  after  I  was  awakened 
hy  a  blaze  of  light  sliining  full  into  my  face  ; 
and,  hurrying  to  the  window,  I  saw  Silas 
Drake's  barn  afire.  Next  morning  Silas 
came  to  me  very  angry.  '  IMiss  L.,'  he  said, 
'I  want  to  know  if  the  temperance  men  set 
my  barn  afire  ?  ' 

"  '  The  temperance  men  respect  themselves 
too  much  to  do  such  a  thing,'  said  I  ;  and  he 
hung  his  head  and  went  away. 

"The  next  day  he  met  me  on  the  way  to 
school ;  and,  lookin^r  me  straight  in  the  face, 
said  he,  'Miss  L.  I'm  not  going  to  sell  any 
more  rum,  nor  buy  any,  neither  ; '  and  he  kept 
his  word,  and  threw  in  the  promise  not  to 
drink  any  either,  without  saying  a  word 
about  that.  I  know  he  kept  his  word,  for  I 
have  been  his  wife  these  thirty  years. 

"  But  the  Lord  trifd  us  and  tested  us  in 
other  ways  still  ;  when  there  wasn't  a  drop  of 
liquor  sold  on  our  island,  and  we  began  to 
hold  up  our  heads  a  little,  and  feel  like  men, 
— Silas  had  begun  to  build  a  frame  house, 
arid  so  had  old  Abram  Godfrey's  son,  and  the 
Lord  had  prospered  us,  for  the  catch  had 
been  wonderfully  good  that  season.  My  lit 
tie  Isaac  was  a  baby,  only  a  week  old,  and  I 
wasn't  able  to  be  round  much  myself,  when 
Ben  Small's  wife  came  in  and  said  to  me, 
'Here's  ill  luck  for  us.  Miss  Drake:  the 
Sampsons  are  down  here  with  '*  The  Mary 
Ann.  "  This  was  bad  enough  ;  for  "  The 
Mary  Ann "  was  a  little  craft,  schooner 
rigged,  built  to  rnn  p.mo'-fj  tVtn  iplnnr)^  ;  and 
Jiihn  Sampson  and  his  brother  used  her  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  liquor  to 
lonesome,  out-ol-the  way  places,  where  else 
they  couldn't  get  it  at  all. 

"'What  shall  we  do?'  ?ays  she:  'my 
man  he  told  me  to  come  up  and  see  you 
about  it.' 

"I  hadn't  no  words  of  my  own  to  speak. 
I  was  kinder  dum foundered  ;  but  the  Lord 
didn'  desert  us,  and  it  was  given  to  me  what 
to  say.  'Tell  the  temperance  men/  said  I, 
'  to  give  him  warning  to  leave  on  the  next 
tide,  without  landing  a  drop  of  liquor;  and 
tell  him,  if  he  doesn't  take  the  warning, 
they  will  come  aboard  and  spill  it  into  the  bay.' 

"  I  got  up  at  flood-tide  tl;at  night,  to  see  if 
Sampson  had  sailed  ;  and  when  I  saw  'The 
Mary  Ann  '  still  at  her  moorings,  my  heart 
failed  me,  for  I  knew  it  would  he  hard  work 
for  our  men  to  withstand  the  temj)talion  of 
all  that  liquor,  that  used  to  he  so  dear  to 
them. 

"But  Ben  and  Sam  and  one  or  two  others 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  frolic.  They  had 
read  about  throwing  over  the  tea  in  Boston 
harbor;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  John 
Sampson  gave  Crescent  Island  a  w;de  berth 
whenever  he  came  our  way  again." 


Perhaps  I  am  making  too  long  a  story 
with  so  much  detail,  although  I  could  have 
heard  Hannah  talk  all  day  without  tiring; 
but  I  will  content  myself  with  showing  you 
the  island  aft^r  the  forty  years  of  her  apos- 
tolic career.  And  since  material  things  are 
but  outward  signs  of  the  spiritual,  I  will  ask 
you  to  notice  that  there  isn't  a  log-house  on 
the  island, — all  frame  houses,  completed  now, 
although  slowly  and  laboriously  built;  for 
the  Crescent  islanders  had  so  little  floating 
ca[)ital  to  invest  in  the  enterprise  of  building, 
that,  after  a  house  was  raised  and  boarded, 
they  would  perhaps  live  in  it  six  months  or 
more,  and  before  winter  set  in  save  enough 
money  to  buy  a  few  laths,  and  a  little  lime 
from  R(.ckland  for  plaster,  with  which  to 
make  one  room  tight  and  warm  for  winter; 
next  year  all  the  windows  were  glazed  ;  and 
next  came  more  laths  and  plaster,  and  per- 
haps a  paper  for  the  best  room.  There  is  a 
little  building,  the  only  public  edifice  on  the 
island,  which  serves  for  school  on  week  days 
and  church  on  Sundays;  and  from  time  to 
time  preachers  of  various  denominations 
have  come,  as  Hannah  told  me,  "  to  labor 
among  us.  They  are  called  by  different 
names,  but  it  is  one  religion,"  she  said;  and 
I  thought  if  we  could  all  say  as  much  it 
would  be  well. 

The  boys  who  signed  that  temperance 
pledge  are  now  the  fathers  of  families,  steady 
and  respectable  men.  There  is  no  wealth  on 
the  island,  but  neither  is  there  extreme  pov- 
erty ;  only  money  is  a  rare  article,  and  very 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  payment  of  taxes 
is  the  one  bugbear  that  can't  be  vanquished. 
But  there  are  pleasant  fields,  where  fairly 
good  crops  are  raised  ;  there  are  cows,  sheep 
and  pigs  ;  and  there  is  the  sea,  an  almost  ex- 
haustle?is  larder,  from  which  the  chief  sup- 
ply of  food  is  drawn. 

St.  Hannah  isslill  living  among  the  island- 
ers, identifying  herself  with  them  ;  not  low- 
ering to  their  level,  but  bringing  them  up  to 
her's,  and  unwearied  by  the  endless  task.  I 
think  by  this  time  her  faith  must  almost  have 
become  sight. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFOimATION. 

FRIRXDS'  MEETING  HOUSK  AT  TKENTON. 

The  Meeting  House  of  Friends  at  Hanover 
and  Montgomery  streets  in  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  having  lately  been  rebuilt  and 
greatly  improved,  a  few  facts  connected 
with  its  history,  are  by  the  writer  deemed 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  Intelligencer  : 

In  Doctor  Michener's  ''  Rt-tr  spect  of  Ear- 
ly Quakerism,"  from  the  record-;  of  Burling- 
ton Quarterly  and  Chest.*^r field  Monthly 
Meetings,  it  appears  that  the  Meeting  at  Tren- 
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ton  was  "  settled  in  the  year  1740."  This 
agrees  with  the  date  (1739)  placed  with  blue 
glazed  bricks  in  one  end  of  the  house,  and 
well  remembered  by  some  of  us  who  were 
school  boys  here  from  1820  to  18'j0.  About 
the  year  1840  the  house  was  considerably 
changed  and  rough-cast  on  the  outside.  The 
recent  improvements  have  been  very 
thorough,  and  we  think  the  house  now  has 
some  features  worthy  the  attention  of  Friends 
who  may  wish  to  make  their  Meeting  Houses 
■more  comfortable.  We  have  now  a  roomy  vesti- 
bule entrance,  where  Friends  can  exchange 
salutations,  dry  their  feet  before  meeting,  or 
find  their  company  to  leave  for  home, 
and  a  stairway  leading  from  this  vestibule 
to  a  well  arranged  Monthly  Meeting  room 
above,  which,  by  sliding  shutters,  can  be 
thrown  in  connection  with  the  house  below. 

The  traditional  open  back  benches  have 
been  discarded  for  close  back  seats,  which  are, 
together  with  the  wood  work  of  the  house, 
painted,  and  the  floor  carpeted.  Altogether 
it  is  a  Meeting  House  neat  and  plain,  but 
not  so  widely  different  from  our  own  homes  as 
to  show  an  unpleasant  contrast.  There  is  also 
a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  within 
these  same  walls  we  hive  heard  a  Thomas 
Wetherald,  a  Richard  Burdsall,  and  a  Maria 
Imlay,  give  forth  to  most  attentive  listeners 
words  of  wisdom  and  truth.  These,  with 
other  beatified  spirits  from  amongst  us,  have 
passed  on  to  the  "  Better  Laud." 

Isaac  Stephens. 
■    Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sth  mo.  nth,  1872. 


A  CLEAR  CONSCIENCE. 

How  bravely  a  man  can  walk  the  earth, 
bear  the  heaviest  burdens,  perform  the  sever- 
est duties,  and  look  all  men  in  the  face,  if  he 
only  bears  in  his  breast  a  clear  conscience — a 
conscience  void  of  offence  to  God  or  man. 
There  is  no  spring,  no  spur,  no  inspiration 
like  this.  To  feel  that  we  have  omitted  no 
just  task  and  left  no  obligation  unfulfilled, 
this  fills  the  heart  with  satisfaction  and  the 
soul  with  strength.  Conscience,  it  is  said, 
makes  cowards  of  us  all — but  only  cowards 
when  it  reproaches  us  with  some  unmanliness 
— some  shrinking  from  truth  and  right,  and 
the  commission  of  some  wrong. 

Impossibilities  are  not  asked  of  man.  The 
errors  of  ignorance,  if  not  willful  and  persisted 
in  against  knowledge,  are  to  be  pardoned — 
these  are  a  part  of  the  natural  ladder  by 
which  man  is  to  climb  above  imperfection — 
thorns  and  pebbles  in  the  path  over  which  he 
runs  his  race  to  perfection.  Man  knows  in- 
stinctively what  he  would  have  his  fellow- 
man  do  unto  him,  and  the  Golden  Rule — by 
which  the  conscience  is  kept  clear — only  asks 
that  he  shall  do  the  same  in  return. 


The  road  of  right,  then,  is  not  an  intricate 
one,  nor  are  the  demands  of  a  clear  consci- 
ence dubious.  It  is  profitable  to  observe  and 
weigh  the  examples  of  others,  as  a  means  of 
guidance,  but  to  walk  firmly,  every  one  must 
feel  the  ground  he  treads  on,  and  know  that 
his  own  convictions  give  poise  and  aim  to  all 
his  movements.  Else  he  moves  not  of  him- 
self, but  as  an  automaton — impelled  by  imita- 
tion, and  not  inspired  by  conscience.  Just 
in  proportion  as  the  conscience  is  broad  and 
luminous,  man  rises  in  stature  toward  his 
Maker — in  proportion  as  it  is  narrow  and 
foul,  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  A 
clear  conscience  is  the  offspring  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  "  The  pure  in  heart,"  we  are  told, 
are  "  blessed,  for  they  shall  see  God." 


PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 


I  could  wish  there  was  more  positive  evi- 
dence atnong  us  as  a  people,  of  a  belief  in  the 
great  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  public  si- 
lent worship.  I  consider  this  testimony  verj 
closely  connected  with  the  great  Truth  that 
"  God  is  the  teacher  of  His  people,"  and  I 
think  no  greater  or  more  impressive  testimo- 
ny can  be  born  to  this  truth,  than  that  given 
by  a  large  public  meeting,  gathered  in  si- 
lence, waiting  under  a  feeling  of  precious  so- 
lemnity for  such  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
presence  as  may  be  judged  food  convenient. 
If  the  good  Father  employes  instruments  and 
thereby  visits  any  individual  soul,  strength- 
ening, comforting  or  instructing  it,  it  is  well. 
If  He  imparts  this  strength,  comfort  or  in- 
struction through  the  immediate  revealings  of 
His  own  life-giving  presence  it  is  also  well, 
and  surely  no  less  cause  of  humble  gratitude. 
Ah,  is  it  not  indeed  even  greater  cause  ot 
gratitude  that  in  the  infinitude  of  His  love, 
He  still  condescends  to  teach  His  people  Him- 
self, even  through  the  close  companionship  of 
mind  acting  upon  mind. 

I  have  often  been  instructed  by  the  remem- 
brance of  how  it  was  with  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, when  they  were  offered  the  immediate 
teachings  of  the  Divine  Mind  ;  they  shrank 
therefrom,  "  they  removed  and  stood  afar  off, 
and  they  said  unto  Moses,  •'  speak  thou  with 
us,  and  we  will  hear  ;  but  let  not  God  speak 
with  us,  lest  we  die.'  " — Exodus  xx.  18,  19. 
They  were  manifestly  not  ready  for  that  state 
of  self-abnegation  which  must  be  known,  if  we 
would  receive  directly  from  the  Fountain 
those  streams  whereby  the  soul  is  most  effec- 
tually nourished. 

However,  the  Record  tells  us  they  were  not 
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cast  off  because  of  this  their  great  weakness, 
for  Moses  (an  iustrument)  was  instructed 
"thus  shaltthou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you  from 
heaven.  Ye  shall  not  make  wilh  ine  gods  of 
silver,  neither  shall  ye  make  unto  you  gods  of 
gold.  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  un- 
to me  and  shall  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt 
offerings  and  thy  peace  offerings,  thy  sheep 
and  thine  oxen  ;  in  all  places  where  1  record 
my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will 
bless  thee." 


I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  service  for  which  thou  left  home, 
and  that  peace  of  mind  has  resulted  therefrom. 
We  are  graciously  dealt  with  by  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  Simple  obedience  to  impres 
sions  of  duty  never  goes  unrewarded.  In  fact, 
it  is  i'ts  own  reward.  In  its  train  are  life  and 
growth.  Well  would  it  be  for  us  all,  were 
we  so  watchful  as  always  to  perceive  the  gen- 
tle motions  or  drawings  of  heavenly  good  and 
loving  enough  to  obey  them  even  without 
doubting.  The  figure  used  in  Scripture  is 
very  apt  and  very  beautiful  :  "  Except  ye 
become  as  a  little  child,  ye  can  in  no  wise 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  •  heaven."  The 
kingdom  of  love  and  peace  and  trust.  If 
we  would  know  this  state,  we  must  have  for 
our  Heavenly  Parent  the  same  trusting 
love  that  is  manifested  by  the  sucking  child, 
and  the  same  entire  dependence  for  protec- 
tion and  nourishment.  There  is  great  beau- 
ty in  the  loving  trust  of  a  little  child  and  great 
safety  too.  And  how  full  a  return  comes,  as 
expressed  in  a  Scripture  comparison.  "  Can 
a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  ?"  yea, 
she  may  forget  ;  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee. 
Behold  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of 
my  hands,  ''  thy  walls  are  continually  before 
me." 


FRIENDS*  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  24,  1872. 

We  occasionally  leceive  communications 
on  the  subject  of  war,  commenting  on  its 
barbarous  character  and  querying  whether 
as  members  of  a  Society  profe.ssing  the  prin- 
ciples of  Peace,  we  are  doing  all  that  is  in 
our  power  to  desserainate  them.  The  query 
is  a  pertinent  one,  which  each  individual 
must  answer  for  himself  With  regard  to  the 
barbarous  character  of  war  and  its  inconsist- 
ency with  enlightened  Christianiiy,  little 
needs  to  be  said,  for  few  are  found  to  dispute 
this.  Indeed  some  of  the  strongest  testimo- 
nies against  it  have  been  uttered  by  warriors 


themselves.  But  though  knowledge  is  not 
perhaps  wanting,  faithfulness  to  the  point- 
ings of  duty  often  is.  We  recall  more  than 
one  instance,  during  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  in  the  early  part  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  administration,  when  proposi- 
tions to  address  the  President  and  Congress 
and  to  strengthen  their  hands  were  made  in 
the  women's  meeting  of  Philadelphia  in  a 
very  simple  way  and  through  unlooked  for 
instruments.  These  suggestions  found  a 
place  and  were  carried  forward,  and  who  can 
tell  what  influence  they  may  have  had  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  though  statesmen  acting 
too  often  from  motives  of  mere  policy,  are  yet 
not  insensible  to  appeals  made  to  their  con- 
sciences and  feelings  as  men.  The  efforts  now 
being  made  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world  to 
bring  about  a  Peace  Congress,  the  formation 
of  new  peace  societies  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, where  in  the  latter  the  workingmen, 
looking  at  the  subject  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  are  protesting  against  the  system  of 
war  with  great  energy,  all  encourage 
us  to  believe  that  the  subject  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drop.  Neither  has  our  own  Society 
been  idle.  The  Representative  Committees 
of  some,  if  not  all,  our  Yearly  Meetings  have 
from  time  to  time  moved  in  the  matter  as  oc- 
casions presented,  but  whether  as  often  as 
would  have  been  best,  is  for  each  individual 
conscience  to  determine.  Through  the  rav- 
age and  suffering  caused  by  war  intensified  as 
it  has  been  of  latter  time  by  the  invention 
of  gigantic  and  terrible  engines  of  destruction  ^ 
by  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  human 
mind  as  to  the  requirements  of  Christianity  : 
and  in  no  small  degree  by  the  bringing  to- 
gether in  friendly  relations  people  of  all  na- 
tions through  the  medium  of  steam  transit 
and  the  telegraph,  the  God  of  Mercy  and 
goodness  who  waits  long  with  his  erring  chil- 
dren, is  leading  them  step  by  step  toward  that 
reign  of  peace  in  which  they  shall  learn  war 
no  more.  Let  us,  while  laboring  faithfully 
to  promote  every  good  work,  learn  not  only 
to  labor  but  to  wait.  This  gigantic  system 
cannot  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  for  they  have 
spread  far  and  wide  ;  but  it  must  perish  by 
slow  decay  ;  and  they  who  see  it  in  its  true 
light,  who  love  peace  and  pursue  it  and  yeara 
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mournfully  over  their  benighted  brethren, 
have  need  of  patience  that  after  having  labor- 
ed they  may  inherit  the  promise.  And  per- 
haps to  those  now  living  it  will  only  be  the 
promise,  which  the  eye  of  faith  sees  while  yet 
afar  off. 

Correction. — Owing  to  the  printer's  ne- 
glect, an  error  occurred  in  the  date  on  first 
page  of  last  week's  Intelligencer,  which  should 
be  the  17th  instead  of  10th. 

DIED. 

BOND.— At  Smdy  Sprinor,  M.i.,  7th  mo.  Uth, 
1872,  of  cotiuiraption,  Isaac  Bond,  in  the  48th  year 
of  his  ac/e  ;  a  member  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting'. 

HARROP.— In  Philadelphia,  on  the  11th  of  8th 
mo.,  1872,  Eliza,  widow  of  John  Harrop,  in  her  75lh 
year. 

SHAW.— On  the  13th  of  8th  mo.,  1872,  Anna 
Marp;aret,  widow  of  iilexander  Shaw,  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Heatou,  of  Burlington 
Co.,  N.  J.,  in  her  49th  year  ;  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting. 

CHAMBERS.— On  the  13th  of  8th  mo.,  1872, 
Hannah,  infant  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Mary  P. 
Chambers,  members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, aged  9  months. 

SMYTH.— Oa  the  10th  of  8th  mo.,  1872.  at  the 
residence  of  her  grandmother,  Mary  Betts,  Wilming- 
lon,  Del.,  after  a  few  days  illness,  Mary  B.,  daughter 
of  Wm.  C.  and  Emily  B.  Smyth,  aged  24  years  ;  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
THE  YO  SEMITE. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1872. 

We  had  scarcely  crossed  the  borders  of 
California  before  the  Yo  Semite  began  to 
force  itself  upon  our  attention.  Hand-bills 
which  set  forth  the  merits  of  various  ways 
of  getting  thither,  were  thrown  into  the  car 
windows  ere  we  were  fairly  descended  from 
the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Hotels,  saloons,  the 
wheel-houses  of  steamboats,  displayed  the 
magic  name.  "  Photographic  Views  of  Yo 
Semite  and  Big  Trees,"  appeared  in  letters 
four  feet  high  on  opposite  walls.  And  skill- 
ful bummers,  cognizant  of  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  each  arrival,  button-holed  us  in  cor- 
ridors, if  we  happened  to  be  gentlemen,  if 
not,  slipped  pamphlets  under  our  bed-room 
doors,  with  statistics  of  the  where,  when,  and 
how  much  of  the  routes  they  represented. 

Among  this  multitude  of  these  volunteer 
counselors  we  grew  despairingly  confused.  A 
fever  of  question  seized  upon  us.  We  lay  in 
wait  for  parties  just  returned.  We  interro- 
gated strangers  in  shops,  in  elevators,  on 
stage  tops.  PJach  fresh  statement  contra- 
dicted ail  the  others.  We  must  equip  our- 
selves in  flannel  from  top  to  toe  ;  we  mustn't, 
black  silk  was  the  thing.  Black  silk,  absurd! 


brown  linen  and  brown  linen  only,  take  my 
word  for  it.  The  valley  was  hot,  the  valley 
was  cold.  There  was  mud  up  to  saddle-girths^ 
there  was  dust  to  tops  of  mountains.  The 
horses  were  good,  the  horses  were  wretched. 
It  was  fatiguing  beyond  expression,  fatigue  ? 
pooh  !  nothing"to  signify.  Oak  Flat, — Mil- 
ton,— Lathrop,— Mariposa  ;— by  all  means 
Mariposa,  what  is  thirty-two  miles  on  horse- 
back ?  So  it  went.  On  one  thing  only  were 
all  agreed.  Everybody  said  Go!  don't  give 
it  up  on  any  account ! 

We  knew  we  must  go.  To  face  our  con- 
stituency at  home  ana  confess  that  we  had 
not  seen  the  Yo  Semite  required  a  degree  of 
moral  courage  which  none  of  us  possessed. 
But  what,  with  advice  and  counter-advice,  a, 
distaste  for  the  excursion  grew  upon  us.  In 
private  we  spoke  of  it  as  "  That  horrid  val- 
ley." It  seemed  a  case  of  "  See  Naples  and. 
die."  But,  "  We  can  but  perish  if  we  go." 
Death  before  dishonor,  we  said.    So  we  went. 

The  blind  fumblings  of  chance,  and  a  de- 
sire to  dodge  horse-back  as  much  as  possible^ 
led  to  the  selection  of  the  Oak  Flat  Route. 
Careful  comparison  of  some  seventeen  reliable 
authorities  had  thrown  us  so  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  when  and  where  we  were  to  do 
anything,  that  only  one  point  remained  clear^ 
which  was  that  we  left  San  Francisco  at  seven 
in  the  morning. 

So  at  that  hour  we  started,  via  the  C.  P.  R. 
R.,  for  Stockton,  retracing  part  of  the  route  we 
had  traversed  a  short  time  before.  A  summer 
change  had  passed  over  the  landscape  during 
the  brief  interval.  The  lupine  patches  which 
then  lay  like  blue  lakes  on  the  bosom  of  the 
fields  were  now  dry  and  colorless.  Catch-fly 
pods  had  turned  from  vivid  green  to  brown 
yellow.  Escholtzia  no  longer  glinted  every- 
where like  gold  fringe  on  a  garment.  But  in 
place  of  these  vanished  beauties,  the  great, 
harvest,  fully  ripened,  lay  spread  before  us, 
rolling  for  miles  and  miles  like  a  vast  sea. 
Men  were  reaping  it.  From  far-away  farms 
the  mist-like  spray  of  grain  rose  in  clouds 
above  the  winnowing  machines.  "  Headers  ' 
were  moving  up  and  down  the  fields  in  wide 
swaths,  tossing  the  separated  wheat  into 
mounds.  Here  and  there  was  seen  the  puff 
of  steam  reapers,  and  lines  of  sleek  horses 
and  busy  men  dotted  every  hill-slope. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia in  this  year  of  plenty,  is  worth  more 
than  her  gold  crop.  All  the  morning  long, 
through  the  Sacramento  Valley  first  and  af- 
terward the  St.  Joaquin,  we  wound  our  way 
through  the  harvest  lands,  gladdened  to  think 
of  the  hungry  mouths  which  this  bread  should 
fill.  At  two,  we  left  the  railroad  at  Bernet, 
a  new-born  station  not  a  year  old,  and  took 
the  stage  for  Chinese  Camp. 
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Thanks  to  an  opportune  thunder  storm  the 
night  before,  we  were  spared  both  dust  and 
heat.  On  the  top  of  a  Concord  coach,  drawn 
by  six  stroni^,  handsome  and  beautifully 
groomed,  horses,  with  a  country  around  us 
whose  velvet  gjreen  and  groups  of  trees  sug- 
gested an  English  park  ;  through  vineyards 
an(t  luxuriant  orchards  of  peaches,  fii^s,  apri- 
cots, with  a  new  and  interesting  Flora  on 
every  si(!e  ;  the  air  growing  more  bracing 
and  delicious  each  moment,  the  distant  moun 
tain  rangvi  more  distinct,  our  doubts  and 
anxieties  flfd  rapidly  away.  "  If  this  be  called 
dying,  'tis  pleasant  to  die,"  we  chanted,  and 
in  happy  mood  of  mind  were  set  down  in 
Chinese  Camp,  at  the  neat  little  hotel,  kept 
by  a  Polish  exile,  Count  Solinsky. 

The  next  day  found  us  less  buoyant.  Be 
ing  dragged  from  our  beds  at  four  in  the 
morning,  an  uncomfortable  thing  at  best,  took 
on  the  proportions  of  a  monstrous  wrong, 
when,  later  in  the  day,  it  turned  out  utterly 
needless,  the  stage  stopping  for  some  three 
hours  on  the  road,  and  getting  to  its  destina- 
tion before  6  P.  M.  Another  and  more  tan- 
gible grievance  was  the  stage  itself,  a  heavy, 
three-seated,  covered  was^on,  with  no  spring 
in  its  springs,  and  no  stuffing  in  its  cushions, 
driven  at  a  pace  I  will  not  venture  to  de- 
scribe. A  Broadway  omnibus  is  comfortable 
in  comparison.  Mazeppa  can  hardly  have 
looked  at  liis  "down  grades"  more  appre- 
hensively than  we.  Bounding,  bouncing, 
concu?sing,  ricocheting,  holding  on  for  dear 
life,  1  ttle  recked  we  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, by  the  time  that,  weary,  bruised,  dis- 
gusted, we  were  set  down  at  Hogedeo's  for 
our  ]iight's  rest. 

"  Night's  rest"  is  a  pretty  term,  but  cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control  rendered  it 
in  this  case  rather  a  poetic  fiction  than  other- 
wise. The  big  wooden  shed  in  which  we 
slept  harbored  many  other  travellers  beside 
ourselves,  and  boasted  of  partitions  only  half 
way  to  the  ceiling.  People  talked,  people 
snored.  Doors  banged,  children  cried.  As 
well  try  for  slumber  in  a  hen-roost  with  all 
the  hens  discussing  the  events  of  the  day  at 
once.  But  hens  wouldn't  be  so  foolish.  To 
my  dying  moments  I  shall  harbor  a  grudge 
against  somebody  called  "  Kate,"  who.  for 
three  mortal  hours  of  that  wretched  night, 
did  giggle  herself  and  cause  to  giggle  two 
youthful  companions,  while  the  elders  of 
their  party  vainly  thumped  on  the  wooden 
wall  and  adjured  them  to  go  to  sleep. 

There  were  no  dissenting  views  next  morn- 
ing on  the  subject  of  an  early  start.  By  five 
we  were  off,  and  before  ten  were  seated  on 
the  piazza  of  Gentry's,  a  neat,  cozy,  smiling 
little  hostelrie,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Won- 
lierful  Valley. 


Looking  over  the  tops  of  the  great  tree 
belts  which  swept  up  the  hill  from  below,  a 
mighty  sun-lit  cliff  was  discernible,  down 
v/hich  stole  a  long  thread  of  sparkling  foam. 
The  air  was  inexpressibly  light  and  fragrant, 
full  of  the  wine  of  the  ra<>untains  and  the 
aromatic  breath  of  pines.  The  wind  blew 
freshly,  bringing  rustling  wafts  from  the  in- 
visible woods.  Now  and  then  we  caught  the 
pulsation  of  falling  water.  Like  Miss  War- 
ner's heroine,  we  '*  couldn't  see  much,  but  it 
sounded  delicious." 

By-and-by  a  horse's  head  became  visible 
down  the  steep  path,  then  another  and  an- 
other, and  the  saddle  train  from  Hutching's 
stood  confessed  ;  ladies  riding  astride,  little 
children  perched  gallantly  in  their  saddles, 
donkeys  with  packs  loaded  with  valises  and 
travelling  bags.  Everybody  rushed  out  to  see 
them  dismount. 

With  that  scrutiny  which  is  born  of  fear, 
we  studied  the  steeds  and  their  equipments.  A 
more  dejected  set  of  animals  it  has  seldom 
been  my  lot  to  see.  Standing  in  the  sun, 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  their  riders,  they  no 
sooner  halted  than  they  seemed  instantly  to  j 
go  to  sleep.  Their  poor  old  knees  f(»lded  up 
and  knocked  together  like  the  component 
parts  of  a  camp  chair,  their  eyelids  drooped 
and  veiled  the  eyes,  their  heads  hung  down,  , 
or,  if  possible,  they  leaned  against  something.  , 

"  Now  my  weary  lids  I  close,  i 
Leave,  oh,  leave  me  to  repose,''  ( 

was  expressed  by  the  whole  attitude.    And  f 

when  we  learned  that  no  mid-day  meal  was  o 

furnished  the  exeniplary  animals  after  their  ,ii 

long  climb,  to  go  to  sleep  and  forget  their  a 

misery  seemed  the  best  thing  they  could  do.  tl 

I  said  I  would  rather  walk  down.  fe 

To  anybody  of  average  powers  of  exertion,  tl 

I  can  recomfnend  this  as  a  delightful  experi-  tt 

ence.    The  distance  to  the  foot  of  the  trail  is  h 

two  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  is  steep  and  tii 
rough,  and  overlaid   with  deep,  loose  soil. 

You  will  get  tired  and  very  dusty.    But  to  io 

have  the  first  glimpse  alone;  to  feel,  as  you  tlif 

easily  may,  for  a  whole  hour,  that  you  are  j^,] 
the  first  discoverer  of  all  that  loveliness,  the 

first  to  look  off  into  the  enchanted  depth,  oal 
favored  above  your  race,  is  well  worih  the 

discomfort  it  costs.    The  path  is  utterly  lone-  jj, 

ly.    Yow  see  no  human  habitation,  and  meet  eeo 

no  living  thing,  unless,  as  may  possibly  hap-  \^ 

pen,  tinkling  bells  sound  from  below  as  you  Ij,, 

sit  resting  on  a  rock,  and  a  long  train  of  ;(]]( 
mules  with  Spanish  mule'eer  in  scarlet  cap, 
files  past,  adding  a  fresh  element  of  color  and 

picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  qj^^ 

We  had  feared  that  what  with  photographs 

and  our  highly  raised  expectations  the  first  omf, 
view  of  the  valley  might  prove  a  disappoint- 
ment.    These  apprehensions  were  needless. 
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No  picture,  no  description  can  over-state  or 
do  justice  to  the  singular  charrn  of  the  Yo 
Semite.  It  is  not  simply  its  grandeur, — 
though  you  perceive,  after  you  come  away, 
that  your  estimate  of  height  and  depth  has 
undergone  re-adjustment,  that  things  which 
once  seemed  bold  and  steep  are  become  insig- 
nificant in  your  eyes  ;  at  the  time  this  sense 
of  grandeur  is  so  interwined  with  the  sense 
of  beauty  that  to  a  degree  you  lose  sight  of 
it.  And  this  beauty  is  not  the  usual  and 
commonplace  prettiness  of  a  green  vale  be- 
tween mountains.  It  is  of  a  rare  and  singu- 
lar quality  in  which  the  element  of  surprise 
takes  part.  Everything  is  of  Titanic  scale, 
yet  informed  with  wonderful  finish  and  per- 
fection of  shape  and  color.  And  over  all 
broods  an  indescribable  atmosphere  of  j)eace 
and  joy,  a  light  beyond  the  li^jlit  of  common 
day.  The  sun  seemed  to  keep  his  choicest 
smile  for  this  spot.  Each  bubble  on  the  long 
plume  of  the  cataract  laughs  as  it  plnngf^s 
over  into  its  desired  haven.  The  Merced 
fairly  dances  round  its  curves,  the  very  trees 
seemed  to  wave  satisfaction,  and  every  human 
being  who  enters  catches  something  of  the 
pulse  aud  thrill  of  this  jubilant  content. 
Riding  slowly  along  the  winding  bank  of  the 
Merced  we  easily  identified  this  or  that  cliff 
as  made  familiar  by  photographs.  Now  it 
nvas  El  Capitan,  now  the  Cathedral  Rocks, 
kgain,  Sentinel  Dome.  But  what  scant  ju- 
jtice  photography  bus  so  far  rendered  to  the 
place  we  little  guessed  till  we  saw  with  our 
Dwn  eyes.  The  trail  was  steep  and  rough  ; 
up  and  down  strong  hills,  through  swamps 
ind  rapid  brooks  with  pebbly  bottoms,  and 
.hickets  of  alder  and  willow.  At  last  we 
'Bached  a  bridge,  soon  after  a  small  hotel, 
hen  another,  and  a  half  mile  farther  on,  in 
;he  most  beautiful  curve  of  the  valley,  drew 
3ridle  at  the  door  of  Hutching's,"  our  des- 
,ined  place  of  repose. 

This  hotel  must  always  surpass  all  others 
n  the  Yo  Semite,  in  point  of  situation.  Past 
he  windows  of  the  cottage  where  we  were 
odged  ran  the  Merced — one  flash  of  beryl- 
;reen  and  silver,  not  twenty  feet  away.  Tall 
•aks  clothed  its  banks,  white-podded  Balm  of 
xilead  trees,  and  shaft-straight  pines  with 
aik  green  foliage.  Beyond,  so  near  that  it 
eemed  we  might  touch  it,  rose  the  cliff  of 
he  Three  Brothers,  and,  pouring  out  of  the 
ky  as  it  were,  the  great  Yo  Semite  Fall — 
■  610  feet  above  our  heads.  Its  rush  and 
hrob  filled  the  air,  and  blended  with  the  flash 
;  nd  trickle  of  the  river  into  a  music  which 

lade  day  and  night  alike  voiceful. 
!   One  can  be  very  happy,  if  not  exactly 
;  Dmfortable,  at  Hutching's  Hotel.    The  ac- 
;•  )mmodations  of  the  valley  are  just  now  in 
i.  le  condition  of  a  little  boy,  who,  having  out- 


grown his  last  summer's  clothes,  is  not  pro- 
vided with  any  new  ones  for  this.  Two  thou- 
sand persons  visited  the  Yo  Semite  last  year ; 
it  is  estimated  that  this  season  there  will  not 
be  less  than  three  thousand.  For  this  great 
tide  of  travel  the  present  accommodations 
are  quite  inadequate.  There  is  a  deficiency 
of  common  comforts.  Chairs  do  not  "  go 
round  " — or  wash-bowls  or  looking-glasses. 
Each  new  arrival  makes  his  room  inhabita- 
ble by  jumping"  the  furniture  of  some 
other  room  which  happens  to  be  vacant.  A 
general  game  of  grab  goes  on  through  the 
whole  establishment;  and  the  local  mind  is 
slow  in  making  up  to  the  emergencies  of  the 
situation.  But  when  one  considers  that  each 
article  of  daily  use,  every  rocking-chair  and 
tumbler  and  can  of  fruit  comes  into  the  val- 
ley on  a  mule's  back,  down  the  steep  path 
you  have  just  traversed  with  such  difficulty, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  anything  is  wanting, 
but  that  everything  is  not  wanting.  And  far 
from  quarreling  with  the  absence  of  mixed 
pickles  or  the  low  ebb  of  the  Worcestershire- 
sauce  bottle,  you  are  grateful  for  the  fore- 
sight which  took  these  luxuries  into  even  in- 
effectual consideration. 

But  while  animadverting  on  the  discom- 
forts of  the  Yo  Semite,  discomforts  which 
seem  trifling  in  so  delightful  a  place,  and 
which  are  borne  gaily  and  good-humoredly 
by  the  generality  of  travellers,  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  one  little  oasis  to  which  all 
visitors  to  the  Yo  Semite  have  owed  much  com- 
fort since  its  establishment  a  year  since.  This 
is  the  "  Cosmopolitan  Saloon,"  built  close  to 
Hutching's  H!i>tel,  a  low,  brown,  one-storied 
building,  with  an  always  shaded  piazza,  which 
commands  perhaps  the  best  view  of  the  Yo 
Semite  Fall,  with  a  parlor  and  reading  room 
for  ladies,  furnished  with  writing  materials 
and  files  of  the  leading  papers,  a  barber's 
shop,  a  billiard  room  (fancy  two  full-sized 
billiard  tables  brought  into  a  chasm  four 
thousand  feet  deep  on  mules  back !),  a  bar 
which  dispenses  perennial  iced  lemonade,  aud, 
best  of  all,  six  neat  and  perfectly  appointed 
bath  rooms.  The  refreshment  of  having  a 
hot  bath  always  at  hand  after  a  dusty  ride 
can  hardly  be  over-stated.  My  wonder- 
ment over  the  complete  equipment  of  these 
little  retreats,  pin-cushion,  pins,  brushes, 
Florida  water,  bay-rum,  buttons,  needle, 
thread,  scissors,  whisk  brooms,  towels  of  every 
size  and  variety, — was  interrupted  by  apolo- 
gies from  Mr.  Smith,  the  proprietor.  The 
button-hooks,  it  seemed  had  not  arrived ! 
They  were  coming  on  the  next  pack  train  ! 
But  I  think  when  only  a  button-hook  is  want- 
ing, the  minimum  of  deficiency  may  be  said 
to  be  reached,  and  nobody  but  that  Princess 
who  wept  for  the  lack  of  the  roc's  egg,  could 
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find  it  in  her  heart  to  utter  a  word  of  com- 
plaint. 

Susan  Coolidge. 


DAYBREAK. 


BY  SARAH   U,  JEWETT. 

Where  out  beyond  the  eastern  hills 

Was  f.intest  light,  there,  scorning 
.Shniiows  which  warned  us  back,  we  turned 

Our  fares  toward  the  morning. 
And  soon  by  daylight  we  could  see 

The  road  we  thought  so  weary  ; 
Where  we  were  frightened  in  the  night 

Was  anything  but  dreary. 
On  either  side  grew  grass  and  flowers, 

We  paw  each  other's  faces  ; 
The  light  shone  deep  into  our  hearts. 

The  rocks  were  rt-stiug  places. 
Wh^n  first  upo-i  that  morning  cold 

We  saw  ti)e  golden  glory. 
And  fouqd  the  light  was  meant  for  us, 

And  learned  anew  its  story, 
We  were  so  {jlad.    With  hearts  at  rest, 

In  peace  ihp  sunshine  found  us. 
We  ?ang  a  psaltn,  and  smiling  watched 

The  pleasant  land  around  us. 
For,  though  the  clouds  grow  dark  overhead, 

And  storms  may  bring  us  sorrow. 
It's  not  for  always,  and  the  sun 

Still  shines — will  shine  to  morrow. 
We  lose  the  p  ith,  our  f^et  scon  tire  ; 

We  seek  new  ways,  lamenting  ; 
And  back  like  truant  children  come, 

Unsatisfied,  repenting. 
Though  we  may  fall  and  fall  again, 

We  fear  to  walk  no  longer  ; 
And  even  through  mistakes  and  pain 

Can  hourly  grow  the  stronger. 
Dear  Lord  of  Light  !  forever  If-ad 

Our  wandering  hearts.    Oh  !  guide  us  : 
Nor  let  us  once  in  storm  or  sua 

Forget  the  Friend  beside  us. 


NOBILITY. 

BY    ALICE  GARY. 

True  worth  is  in  beinfj  not  seeming — 

In  doina:  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good — not  in  the  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  blindness, 

And  .>»piie  of  the  fancies  of  youth. 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindnes', 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 
We  gf't  back  our  mete  ns  wp  measure — 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right. 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure. 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow, 

The  bii.sh  for  the  robin  and  wren, 
But  always  the  pnth  that  is  narrow 

And  straight,  for  the  children  of  men. 
'Tis  not  in  the  p:iges  of  story 

The  heart  of  it:"  ills  to  beguile. 
Thoiicrb  he-  who  makes  courtrhip  to  glory 

Gives  all  that  he  hath  for  her  smile. 
For  when  from  her  heights  he  has  won  her, 

Alas  !  it  is  only  to  prove 
That  nothing's  so  sacred  as  honor, 

And  notiiing  so  loyal  as  love  I 


We  canoot  make  bargains  for  blisses, 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets; 
And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses, 

Helps  more  than  the  thing  which  it  gets. 
For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 

Xor  gnini'ig  of  great  nor  of  small. 
But  just  in  tLe  doing,  and  doing 

As  we  would  be  done  by,  is  all. 
Through  envy,  through  malice,  through  hating. 

Against  the  world,  early  and  late, 
No  jot  of  our  courage  abating — 

Our  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 
And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble 

Whose  winnings  are  less  than  his  worth  ; 
For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble, 

Whatever  his  fortunes  or  birth. 


ALASKA  SEALS. 


The  islands  of  Alaska  are  the  summer  re- 
sort of  seals  in  imraenje  number,  but  where 
they  spend  their  winter  is  an  unsolved  mys- 
tery.   Sufficient  search  has  been  made  for 
their  winter  abodes,  with  a  view  to  taking 
their  skins,  to  know  that  they  do  not  laud  in 
any  considerable  numbers   on  any  known 
ground.  They  begin  to  leave  the  islands  early 
in  October,  and  by    the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber they  have  all  left,  and  none  are  seen 
again  until  April  or  May.    A  few  hundred 
mostly  young  pups,  are  taken  by  the  Indians 
around  Silka,  1,200  miles  ease  of  the  islands  j 
during  the  month  of  December,  again  ir 
March  on  their  return  to  the  islands,  and  in 
February  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 
but  in  such  small  numbers  as  to  make  uc 
appreciable  difference  in  the  immense  num-  j 
ber  that  visit  the  island   annually.    It  is  ^ 
claimed  by  the  natives  that  the  seals  return  • 
invariably  the  second  year  to  their  places  o.  ^^ 
birth,  and,  when  not  too  often  disturbed  by^ 
driving,  continue  to  do  so.  ^ 

In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  story,  Mriy 
Bryant,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  De( 
partment  at  St.  Paul's  Island,  has  institutecf, 
an  experiment.  He  had  one  hundred  mal 
put)s  selected  before  leaving,  on  a  rookery 
one  mile  north  of  the  village,  and  marked  b^ 
cutting  off  their  right  ear  ;  and  a  like  num 
ber  by  cutting  off  the  left  ear,  on  a  rooker 
to  the  south  of  the  village.  This  has  beei 
done  for  two  years,  and  the  next  year  th 
first  will  be  old  enough  to  betaken,  when  th 
result  will  be  ascertained.  It  is  evident  tha 
sharks  or  other  voracious  fish  prey  upon  th 
young  pups  while  in  the  water,  from  the  fac 
that  of  more  than  a  million  pups  anuuall; 
leaving  the  islands  not  one-third  return  ti 
them  in  the  spring. 


THE  PRIMEVAL  FOREST  OF  TRINIDAD. 


The  primeval  forest,  or  high  woods,  as  it  i 
called  in  the  tropics,  is  a  region  with  which 
even  through  life-long  study,  one  could  nevefar 
grow  familiar.    A  world  of  confusion  an 
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mystery,  it  fills  the  beholder  with  awe  and 
terror.  One  is  afraid  at  first  to  venture  in 
fifty  yards,  and  indeed,  without  a  compass 
and  skilful  guide  one  must  be  lost  in  the  first 
ten  minutes,  such  a  sameness  is  there  in  the 
infinite  variety.  That  sameness  and  variety 
make  it  impossible  to  give  any  general  sketch 
of  a  forest.  Once  inside  "  you  cannot  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees."  You  can  only  wan- 
der on  as  far  as  you  dare,  letting  each  object 
impress  itself  on  your  mind  as  it  rray,  and 
carrying  away  a  confused  recollection  of  in- 
numerable perpendicular  lines,  all  straining 
upward,  in  fierce  competition,  toward  the  light- 
food  far  above;  aud  next  of  a  green  cloud, 
or  rather  mist,  which  hovers  round  your  head, 
and  rises,  thickening  and  thickening,  to  an 
unknown  height.  The  upward  lines  are  of 
every  possible  thickness,  and  of  almost  every 
possible  hue;  what  leaves  they  bear,  being 
for  the  most  part  on  the  tips  of  the  twigs, 
give  a  scattered,  mist-like  appearance  to  the 
under  fol'age.  The  straining  upward  of  all 
growths  toward  the  air  and  light  gives  one 
the  impression  at  first  that  the  lower  forest 
is  open,  and  so  it  is  in  comparison  with  the 
huge  mat  of  flowers,  vines,  and  branches 
high  above  your  head.  But  try  to  walk 
through  it,  aud  ten  steps  undeceive  you. 
Around  your  knees  are  probably  mamures, 
with  creeping  stem  and  fan  shaped  leaves, 
''something  like  those  of  a  young  cocoa-nut 
^ipalm.  You  try  to  brush  through  them,  and 
Hre  caught  up  instantly  by  a  string  or  wire 
i  belonging  to  some  other  plant.  You  look  up 
^  iud  around  ;  and  then  you  find  that  the  air 
'  iS  fnll  of  wires — that  you  are  hung  up  in  a 
^  aet-work  of  fine  branches  belonging  to  half  a 
•'  iozen  dififerent  sorts  of  young  trees,  and  in- 
:ertwined  with  as  many  dififerent  species  of 

•  ilender  creepers.  You  thought  at  your  first 
\  dance  among  the  tree  stems  that  you  were 
■J  ooking  through  open  air  ;  you  find  that  in- 
■itead  you  are  looking  through  a  labyrinth 

)f  wire  rigging,  and  must  use  the  cutlas 

•  *ight  and  left  at  every  five  steps.  You  push 
-  m  into  a  bed  of  strong,  sedge  like  sclerias, 

•  vith  cutting  edges  to  their  leaves.  It  is  well 
■  or  you  if  they  are  only  three  and  not  six 

eet  high.    In  the  midst  of  them  you  run 
;  -gainst  a  horizontal  stick,  triangular,  round- 
'  d,  smooth,  green.    You  take  a  glance  along 
''t  right  and  left,  and  see  no  end  to  it  either 
7ay,  but  gradually  discover  that  it  is  the 
eaf-stalk  of  a  young  cocorite  palm.  The 
eaf  is  five-and-twenty  feet  long,  and  springs 
rom  a  huge  ostrich  plume,  which  is  sprawl- 
□g  out  of  the  ground  and  up  above  your 
lead  a  few  yards  oflT.    You  cut  the  leaf-stalk 
h rough  right  and  left,  and  walk  on,  to  be 
topped  suddenly  by  a  gray  lichen-covered 
ar  as  thick  as  your  ankle.    You  follow  it 

]0» 


up  with  your  eye,  and  find  it  entwine  itself 
with  three  or  four  other  bars,  and  roll  over 
with  them  in  great  knots  and  festoons  and 
loops  twenty  feet  high,  and  then  go  up  with 
them  into  the  green  cloud  over  your  head, 
and  vanish  as  if  a  giant  had  thrown  a  ship's 
cables  into  the  tree-tops.  At  another  of  the 
loops,  about  as  thick  as  your  arm,  your  com- 
panion, if  you  have  a  forester  with  you,  will 
spring  joyfully.  With  a  few  blows  of  his 
cutlas  he  will  sever  it  as  high  up  as  he  can 
reach,  and  again  below,  some  three  feet  down  ; 
and  while  you  are  wondering  at  this  seem- 
ingly wanton  destruction,  he  lifts  the  bar  on 
high,  throws  his  head  back,  and  pours  down 
his  thirsty  throat  a  pint  or  more  of  pure 
cold  water.  This  hidden  treasure  is,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  ascending  sap,  or,  rather, 
the  ascending  pure  rain-water  which  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  roots,  aud  is  hurrying 
aloft  to  be  elaborated  into  sap  and  leaf  and 
flower  and  fruit  and  fresh  tissue  for  the  very 
stem  up  which  it  originally  climbed ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  woodsman  cuts  the 
water-vine  through  first  at  the  top  of  the 
piece  which  he  wants,  and  not  at  the  bottom  ; 
for  so  rapid  is  the  ascent  of  the  sap  that  if 
he  cut  the  stem  below,  the  water  would  have 
all  fled  upward  before  he  could  cut  it  oflT 
ahove. 

Far  above  your  head,  supported  by  a  mat 
of  gigantic  branches,  is  a  whole  green  gar- 
den of  vegetation,  the  home  of  many  mon- 
keys, hurley  red  howler,  and  tiny  peevish  sap- 
ajou,  living  aloft  in  absolute  security  They 
may  peer  down  at  you  through  cracks  in 
their  green  mansion,  but  you  cannot  peer  up 
at  them. 

You  look  upward  at  the  serial  garden  far 
above  you,  and  wonder  whence  it  has  sprung. 
You  scramble  round  the  tree  to  find,  if  pos- 
sible, some  token  of  connection  with  the  soil 
below.  You  find  nothing.  The  tree  trunk 
is  smooth  and  free  from  climbers;  and  that 
mass  of  verdure  may  belong  possibly  to  the 
very  cables  which  you  met  ascending  into  the 
green  cloud  twenty  or  thirty  yards  back,  or 
to  the  impenetrable  tangle,  a  dozen  yards  on, 
which  has  climed  a  small  tree,  and  then  a 
taller  one  again,  and  then  a  taller  one  still, 
till  it  has  climbed  out  of  sight.  And  what 
are  their  species  ?  AVhat  are  their  families  ? 
Who  knows  ?  Not  even  the  most  expe- 
rienced woodman  or  botanist  can  tell  you  the 
names  of  plants  of  which  he  only  sees  the 
stems.  The  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  can 
only  be  examined  by  felling  the  tree  ;  and 
not  even  always  then,  for  sometimes  the  tree, 
when  cut,  refuses  to  fall,  linked  as  it  is  by 
chains  of  liane  to  all  the  trees  around. 

And  what  is  that  delicious  scent  about  the 
air?    Vanilla;  and  up  that  stem  zigzags  the 
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green,  fleshy  chain  of  the  vanilla  orchis. 

The  scented  pods  hang  tar  above  out  of  your 
reach. 

Soon  you  will  be  struck  by  the  variety  of 
the  vegetation,  and  will  recollect,  what  you 
have  often  heard,  that  social  })lant3  are  rare 
in  the  tropic  forests.  Certainly  they  are  rare 
in  Trinidad,  where  the  only  instances  of  so- 
cial trees  are  the  Mora;  and  rhe  Moriche 
palm.  Northern  forests  are  usually  made 
up  of  one  dominant  plant — of  firs  or  of  pines, 
of  oaks  or  of  beeches.  But  here  no  two 
plants  are  alike.  Stems  rough,  smooth,  prick- 
ly, round,  fluted,  stilted,  upright,  sloping, 
branched,  arched,  jointed,  opposite-leaved, 
alternate-leaved,  leafless,  or  covered  with 
leaves  of  every  conceivable  pattern,  are  jum- 
bled together  till  the  eye  and  brain  are  tired 
of  continually  asking  ''What  next?"  The 
stems  are  of  every  color — copper,  pink,  gray, 
green,  brown,  black  as  if  burned,  marbled 
with  lichens,  many  of  them  silvery  white, 
gleaming  afar  in  the  bush,  furred  with  mosses 
and  delicate  creeping  film-ferns,  or  laced 
with  the  air-roots  of  some  parasite  aloft.  Up 
this  stem  scrambles  a  climbing  seguine ;  up 
the  next  another  creeper  quite  different ;  and 
so  on,  through  all  the  infinite  variety  of  trop 
ical  vines. 

Another  fact  will  soon  force  itself  on  your 
attention.  The  soil  is  furrowed  everywhere 
by  holes;  by  graves,  some  two  or  three 
feet  wide  and  deep,  and  of  uncertain  length 
and  shape,  often  wandering  about  for  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  running  confusedly  into 
each  other.  They  are  not  the  work  of  man, 
nor  of  an  animal  ;  for  no  earth  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  out  of  them.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  dry  graves  you  sometimes  see  a  decaying 
root;  but  most  of  them  are  full  of  water,  and 
of  tiny  fi.-h  also.  These  graves  are,  some  of 
them,  plainly  quite  new.  Some,  again,  are 
very  old,  fur  trees  of  all  sizes  are  growing  in 
them  and  over  them. 

What  makes  them  ?  A  question  not  easi- 
ly answered  ;  but  the  shrewdest  foresters  say 
that  they  have  held  the  roots  of  trees  now 
dead.  Either  the  tree  has  fallen  and  torn  its 
roots  out  of  the  ground,  or  the  roots  and 
stumps  have  rotted  in  their  place,  and  the 
soil  above  them  has  fallen  in. 

But  they  must  decay  very  quickly,  these 
roots,  to  leave  their  quite  fresh  graves  thus 
empty  ;  and — now  one  thinks  of  it — how  few 
fallen  trees,  or  even  dead  sticks,  there  are 
lying  about  in  the  high  woods! 

There  are  forests  in  North  America  through 
which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  make  way, 
so  high  are  piled  up,  among  the  still  growing 
trees,  dead  logs  in  every  stage  of  decay. 
And  here,  in  a  forest  equally  ancient,  every 
plant  is  growing  out  of  the  bare  yellow  loam. 


Most  strange,  until  you  remember  that  you 
are  in  one  of  nature's  hottest  and  dampest 
laboratories.  Nearly  eighty  inches  of  yearly 
rain  and  niore  than  eighty  degrees  of  ()erpet- 
ual  heat  make  swift  work  with  vegetable 
fibre,  which,  in  a  colder  climate,  would  crum- 
ble into  leaf  mould,  or  j)erl»ap3  change  into 
peat.  This  zone  of  illim  table  sun  force  de- 
stroys as  swiftly  as  it  generates,  and  gener- 
ates again  as  swiftly  as  it  destroys.  Here 
when  the  forest  giant  falls,  with  the  crack- 
ling of  the  roots  below,  and  the  lianes  aloft 
rattling  like  musketry  through  the  woods, 
till  the  great  trunk  comes  down  upon  the 
forest  floor  with  a  boom  as  of  a  heavy  gun, 
the  genial  rain  and  genial  heat  act  upon 
the  fallen  monarch  until  all  the  tangled  ruin 
of  lianes  and  parasites,  and  the  boughs  and 
leaves,  melt  swiftly  and  peacefully  away  into 
the  water  and  carbonic  acid  and  sunlight  out 
of  which  they  were  created  at  first,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed instantly  by  the  green  leaves  around, 
and,  transmuted  into  fre^h  forms  of  beauty, 
leave  not  a  WTCck  behind. — Kingsleys  West 
Indies. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Iroquois,  on  her  route  toi 
the  Asiatic  squadron,  recently  passed  through; 
the  Suez  Canal  under  steam  in  eighteen! 
hours.  Commander  Adams  of  the  Iroquois* 
reports  to  the  Navy  Department  that  the:  i 
canal  is  in  perfect  order,  with  a  depth  oil  i 
twenty-four  feet  and  a  width  of  over  fifty  feet  ji 
The  canal  does  not  fill  up  with  sand  from  thet  t 
desert,  and  only  a  few  dredging  machines  are.  •> 
at  work.  The  curves  are  easily  turned,  anci  1 
a  steamer  four  hundred  feet  in  length  recent;^ 
ly  passed  through  the  canal  without  any  ac^  I 
cident  or  detention.  Any  ordinary  steerin^i  s( 
ship  can  pass  without  touching  either  banJiiai 
The  average  number  of  vessels  passing  pi 
through  this  year  is  one  hundred  a  month:  tli 
The  Iroquois  is  a  screw  steamer  carrying  sh  cc 
guns  and  njeasuring  695  tons.  It  may  here  lei 
be  mentioned  that  considerable  feeling  haaar 
been  expressed  in  Europe  at  the  increasec  dk 
rates  of  toll  demanded  on  the  Suez  Canal aci 
Steamers  since  July  1st  have  been  chargeflilf 
with  dues  upon  their  gross  tonnage,  instead  o  :lii; 
their  net  tonnage,  as  heretofore.  This  chang(  it 
however,  is  approved  of  by  the  owners  c  ' 
sailing  vessels,  since  the  freight  by  steamer  bo 
must  be  raised  in  order  to  meet  the  increase' fao] 
expenses  of  the  passage  through  the  canaDoe 
By  actual  measurement  of  steamers  runnim  ielc 
through  the  canal,  it  has  been  ascertainef  inoi 
that  the  new  tariff"  will  increase  the  rates  (  fit}, 
toll  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.  Thus,  ier 
steamer  with  a  net  measurement  of  1009  ton  a)i, 
and  paying  a  toll  of  82,018,  will  be  raised  i  wj;, 
a  gross  measurement  of  1503  tons,  and  m  iier 
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have  to  pay  $3,006.  A  steamer  with  a  net 
raea^uirementof  2287  tons,  and  paying  atoll  of 
$4,574,  will  be  raised  to  a  gross  measaretnent 
of  8648  tons,  and  will  have  to  pay  a  toll  of 
$7,296. 

OUR  JAPANESE  STUDENTS. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Charles  Lan- 
man,  American   Secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Legation  in  Washington,  for  a  work  which, 
besides  giving  authentic  and  fresh  informa- 
tion on  the  Japanese,  who  have  visited  and 
are  in  our  country,  whether  in  a  political 
capacity  or  for  education,  presents  a  num- 
ber of  essays  by  Japanese    students,  and 
work  of  considerable  pretention  on  Amer- 
ica   by  Antinori   Mori.    Among  the  most 
teresting  passages  of  the  book  are  those  re- 
garding the  movement  for  female  education, 
whi.  h  has  borne  fruit  in  the  arrival  of  a  num- 
r  of  Japanese  girls  to  attend  our  schools. 
Last  year,  Mr.  R  Kusada,  passing  through 
is  country,  became  much  impressed  with  the 
ppy  condition  of  our  women.    Seeking  a 
lution,  he  found  it  in  their  superior  educa- 
tion and  the  recognition  of  their  entire  equali- 
in  higher  qualities  with  men.    It  struck 
ra  that  the  Japenese  ought  to  intermarry 
th  foreign  nations,  so  that  he  insisted  that 
r.  Mori  should  marry  an  American  woman 
thout  delay.    Mr.  Mori  declined  to  be  in 
aste  about  the  matter.    But  Mr.  Kusada's 
ind  was  occupied  with  the  subject  of  fe- 
ale   education,   and    wrote    to   his  gov- 
ernment  about   it.     Five  Japanese  girls 
were  sent     They  are :  Lio  Yoshimas  aged 
;  Tei  Wooz&da,  about  15  ;  Stematz  Yaraa- 
wa,  12  ;   Shinge  Nagai,  10  ;    and  Ume 
Isuda,   8.       They  represent  in    their  per- 
ns five  distinct  families,  and  while  they  are 
ot   immediately   connected    with    the  im- 
erial   family  of  Japan,  they  do  belong  to 
hat  particular   class  which  would,   in  this 
ountry,  be  called  the  aristocracy  of  intel- 
ect  and  wealth  combined."    Their  fathers 
re  all  counected  with  the  present  govern- 
ent.    Mr.  Mori  desires  that  they  be  made 
cquaioted  with  the  blessings  of   our  home 
ife,  and  that  their  minds  be  stored  with  all 
ose  kinds  of  information  which  will  make 
hem  true  ladies. 
"  The   youngest   has   brought   from  her 
ome  pictures  of  her  father's  house,  with  the 
amily  on  the  porch  or  balcony  in  front.  In 
ne   scene   the   house   looks   upon  a  rice- 
eld ;  inauother  upon  a  beautiful  lake  ;  and 
nother  givesa  glimpse  of  beautiful  scenery, 
ith    the   banks   lined   with  cherry-trees, 
ler  mother  is  seated,  with  her  little  sister 
her  lap,  her  father  by  her  side,  and  her 
iother,   a  very   old   person,   beside  him. 
here  is  also  another  picture  of  the  mother 


with  the  little  Ume's  hand  in  hers,  and  this 
seems  to  be  a  pleasant  picture  to  the  little 
wanderer.  *     q^he  two  older  ones 

are  graceful,  sprightly,  and  attractive  al- 
though not  beautiful,  and  are  very  neat  in 
their  habits  and  persons.  The  other  two  are 
full  of  mischief  and  glee,  making  the  house 
ring  with  merry  laughter.  They  are 
anxious    to   assume   the    American  garb. 

*  *  *  They  do  not  use  any  paint  or 
powder,  as  has  been  asserted,  and  have 
abandoned  their  pomatums,  hoping  thereby 
to  be  able  to  arrange  their  luxuriant  hair  in 
the  American  bushy  style.  They  are  all 
exceedingly  polite  and  gentle  in  their  man- 
ners. It  having  been  intimated  to  these 
girls,  on  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  that 
they  ought  to  be,  or  might  be,  supplied 
with  jewelry,  the  older  ones  declined  any 
such  arrangement.  They  said  that  their 
government  had  been  very  kind  iu  sending 
them  here  to  be  educated,  that  the  expenses 
attending  their  education  would  be  great,  and 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  dress 
in  the  most  humble  manner  until  their  return 
to  Japan." 

"The  total  number  of  Japanese  students," 
we  are  informed,  "  who  have  visited  Amer- 
ica, is  estimated  at  five  hundred,  but  the 
number  now  studying  in  this  country  is 
about  two  hundred.  They  are  chiefly  con- 
gregated in  the  New  England  States  and 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  supported 
by  their  government,  a  few  by  their  rich 
relatives,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  by  them- 
selves." The  best  accounts  are  given  of 
their  character  and  behavior. — The  Metho- 
dist. 

Wisdom  exalteth  her  children  and  layeth 
hold  of  them  that  seek  her. 

He  that  loveth  her  loveth  life,  and  they 
that  seek  to  her  early  shall  be  filled  with  joy. 

He  that  holdeth  her  fast  shall  inherit  glory, 
and  wheresoever  she  entereth  the  Lord  will 
bless. 

If  a  man  commit  himself  unto  her  he  shall 
inherit  her,  and  his  generation  shall  hold  her 
in  possession. 

For  at  the  first  she  will  walk  with  him  hj 
crooked  ways,  and  bring  fear  and  dread  upon 
him,  and  torment  him  with  her  discipline^ 
until  she  may  trust  his  soul  and  try  him  by 
her  laws. — Ecclesiasticus. 

No  one  is  a  thorough  Christian,  no  one  has 
a  right  to  regard  himself,  no  matter  what 
others  may  say  of  him,  as  a  thorough  believer, 
until  he  has  learned  by  tender  sympathies,  by 
gentle  moods  of  feeling,  by  a  broad  charity, 
and  by  an  active  benevolence,  what  that 
1  mighty  word  Love  imports. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE    WEATHER    AT    THE    8ANTEE  AGENCY, 
NEBRASKA. 

■fiaici  of  Grasif hoppers — Discouraffing  prospects  for  the 
Indians. 

Our  faitl.fiil  correspondent  at  the  above  nnmed 
place  gives  the  tollowinfj  account  of  the  weath«-r  for 
last  month  (Seventh,)  whicli  is  coi  firmatorj  of  the 
opinion  that  the  "  lieated  term"  has  been  experi- 
■enced  (almost)  "  everywhere  :" 

"  Mean  temperature  lor  ihe  month,  7G.47  deg. 

Maximum  h sijjht  of  thermometer  28th,  96  deg. 

Minimum  do  ITth.  51  deg. 

Mean  temp,  of  month  last  year,  74. 9G  deg. 

Rain  for  the  month  this  ye^r,  1.95  inches 

PrevHlent  winds  from  S  \V.  to  N.  W. 

"  Very  fine  displays  of  atmospheric  electricity  in 
the  evening  from  the  Dth  to  9th,  rarely  accompanied 
by  thunder.  The  lightning  assumed  the  various 
forms  so  common  to  it,  passing  from  the  earth  to  the 
clouds,  and  from  cloud  to  cloud  ;  at  other  times  it 
assumed  the  i)eculiarity  of  the  aurora,  and  the 
flashes  were  sometimes  so  vivid  as  to  produce 
quite  a  sensible  feeling  of  heat  (thougii  a  friend 
«it  my  elbow  suggested  that  aa  I  did  not  test  this 
by  the  thermometer,  1  might  be  deceived.) 

On  the  '27th,  just  after  sunset,  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  clouds  was  noticed,  the  sky  being  very 
clear.  From  the  two  points,  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  as  cen- 
tres, Avere  seen  white  s  reaks  or  belts,  radiating  in 
different  directions  and  growing  wider  as  they  pro- 
gressed, until  the  two  series  united  together  in  the 
zeni:h.  The  next  morning  we  had  one  of  our  char- 
acteristic winds,  but  whether  this  appearance  was  a 
forerunner  of  it  I  cannot  say.  Yesterday  the  mig- 
ratory grasshopper  made  thetr  appearance  here,  and 
to-day  thty  are  out  in  full  force.  But  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  equal  this  display.  They  came  in 
clouds,  or  rather  swarms,  sailing  around  in  the  at- 
mosphere like  swarms  of  bees,  and  their  white  wings 
gave  them  very  much  the  appearance  of  coitonwood 
down  floating  in  the  air  ;  but  woe  to  the  crops  where 
they  alight.  In  a  very  few  hours  T  hav<!  seen  a 
promising  field  of  corn  fctripped  of  its  foliage  until 
nothing  remained  but  the  thick  j)art  of  the  stalk, 
the  ears  being  destroyed  a?  well  ;  and  this  will  not 
seem  incredible  when  1  say  that  the  stalks  of  corn, 
the  fences  and  the  ground  were  black  with  these  in- 
sects, so  that  were  it  not  for  their  flight  when  dis- 
turbed, it  would  be  impossible  to  step  without 
crushing  myriads  of  them.  Our  crops,  which  never 
looked  better,  we  may  fairly  jtresume,  are  entirely 
ruined,  and  our  gardens  as  well.  My  turnips,  which 
were  about  six  inches  high,  were  cleaned  ofFso  com- 
pletely that  in  less  than  two  hours  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  tell  whether  anything  had  been 
planted  there  or  not.  It  is  about  four  years  since 
their  last  ap;»earance  in  such  force,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Indian  sees  them  he  realizes  an  end  to  his  hopes, 
for  be  at  once  exclaims,  '  No  corn.'  While  it  is 
very  discouraging  for  those  more  advanced  in  civili- 
zation to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors  thu.s  suddenly 
swept  away,  how  ff.uch  more  so  must  it  be  for  these 
half-civilized  'children  of  nature.'  Still  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  old  saying,  '  All  is  not  lost  which  is  in 
danger,'  and  it  may  be  that  a  portion  may  be  pre- 
served to  us  unharmed.    Let  us  wait  and  see. 

G.  S.  T." 

The  poor  Indians  above  alluded  to  are  much  to 
be  pitied,  but  let  us  j  >\w  with  our  frieml  in  the  hope 
that  their  crops  may  not  be  entirely  lost.  Otherwise 
the  effect  on  their  "  untutored  minds'"  will  indeed  be 
a  great  disadvantage.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia.  Eighth  mo.  1872. 


MCTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  meeting  2d  day  evening,  26th  inst.,  at  8 
o'clock,  at  Race  Street  .Meeting  Room. 

Alkrkd  .Mooke,  Secretary. 

CORRKCTION. 

In  the  interesting  account  last  week  of  the  First- 
day  school  meeting,  two  new  schools  were  omitted, 
viz.,  Camden,  Del.,  and  Homeville,  Pa.,  making 
nine  siuce  the  meeiing  in  4th  month  last.  I  would 
also  state  that  Friends  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  have  con- 
cluded to  start  one  on  the  1st  of  9th  month. 

J.  M.  T. 


I  T  K  M  S  . 

United  States  Parcels  Post. — Persons  desiring 
to  send  samples  of  merchandise  or  other  articles  of 
merchandise  by  mail,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
existing  laws  by  observing  the  following  rules  : 
First,  the  package  must  not  exceed  twelve  ounces  in 
weight,  for  if  it  does  excsed  that  limit  the  whole 
package  must  be  charged  with  letter  postage  ;  sec- 
ond, the  packages  must  be  put  up  or  "  packed  "  in 
such  manner  as  to  allow  an  easy  inspection  of  the 
contents,  otherwise  the  packages  must  be  chargred 
with  letter  j)ostage  ;  third,  no  writing  of  any  kind 
other  than  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  a 
package  is  sent,  can  be  sent  either  inside  or  outside 
of  ttoe  package. 

The  Siege  of  Paris. — The  damage  sustained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  during  the  two  sieges  and 
the  rule  of  the  Commune  has  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report  from  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  city.  Ti)e  number  of 
claims  for  compensation  amounting  to  1 2,480,  repre- 
senting a  sum  of  881,400,000.  These  demands  have 
been  cut  down  in  amount,  and  have  been  classified 
as  follows:  Damages  caused  by  foreign  war,  1703 
claims,  amounting  to  about  $400,000  ;  damages 
caused  by  the  second  siege,  2436  claims,  amounting 
to  about  $1,800,000  ;  and  injuries  done  by  the 
Commune,  8451  claims  amounting  to  $11,000,000. 
To  these  claims  must  be  added  the  sura  of  $2,500,000 
for  miscellaneous  demands,  making  in  all,  $15,700,- 
000,  which  amount  is  to  be  distributed.  Of  this 
sum,  only  $400,000  are  to  be  contributed  by  the  Re- 
public, the  remainder  being  provided  by  the  city  of 
Paris  through  a  loan. 

How  disastrously  the  Cuban  war  is  affecting  its 
commerce  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  exportaiions 
of  sugar  from  Cuba  were  in  1871  over  f>04,547  hogs- 
heads less  than  in  1870,  and  of  molasses,  99,903 
hogsheads,  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent.  In  1870 
the  value  of  exports  was  $71,000,300,  and  in  1871  it 
was  $63,762,175,  a  difference  of  over  $7,000,000. 
The  war  has  now  lasted  over  three  years,  with  no 
prospect  of  its  coming  to  an  end,  and  as  it  proceeds 
there  is  a  still  wider  devastation  of  country  and  ruin 
of  cstHtes. 

Iceland  is  well  known  to  have  become  harsh  and 
untenable  in  its  climate  since  the  days  of  the  Norse- 
men. Ancient  Icehiudic  documents  show  th -it  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Norwegians,  and  for  centuries  after- 
ward, extensive  forests  grew  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  and  furnished  the  inhabitants  with  wood 
both  for  domestic  and  nautical  purposes.  Now 
these  have  either  wholly  disappeared  or  have  dwin- 
dled down  to  mere  underwood  of  birch,  w'illow,  and 
mountain  ash.  Grain,  too,  was  once  largely  raised 
there,  as  indicated  by  akr^  hignifying  corn-field, 
still  preserved  iu  the  names  of  places,  and  by  the  gaiflji 
existence  of  laws  in  the  old  codes  regulating  the  di- 
vision and  cultivation  of  such  fields.  Now  th< 
climate  is  too  severe  for  the  growth  of  any  sort  o 
grain. 
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HISTORICA.L  NOTICES  OF  FRIENDs'  MEETING- 
HOUSE AT  FLUSHING. 

It  was  in  August,  1657,  that  a  company 
of  travelling   ministers   of  the   Society  of 
Friends  from  England,  first  Janded  at  New 
Amsterdam,  and  thence  visited  Long  Island. 
Governor  Stuyvesant  at  once  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  harboring  Quakers,  and  sent 
to  Flushing.    The  people  met  and  agreed 
on  a  remonstrance,  for  which  the  Governor 
punished  the  town  officers;  but  Friends'  prin- 
ples  were  declared  and  prevailed. 
Tradition  says  that  the  new  converts  met 
ecretly  in  the  woods  between  Flushing,  New- 
town and  Jamaica  ;  and  that  John  Bowne,  a 
aptist,  was  induced  by  his  wife  to  attend  the 
eetings,  and  thus  was  convinced. 
The  precise  date  of  the  formation  of  a  So- 
iety  is  not  known,  but  it  was  subject  to  the 
eneral  Meeting  of  Rhode  Island,  and  so 
ontinued  till  1695. 

Bowne  says  in  his  journal  :  "On  the  11th 
f  4th  mo.,  1661,  we  went  from  our  house  at 
lushing  toward  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Gen-  j 
ral  Meeting,  where  we  staid  9  days'  time ;  i 
nd  about  midday,  28th  of  4th  mo.,  we  came  j 
ome  again." 

On  tne  24r.h  of  August,  1662,  the  magis- 
rates  of  Flushing  lodged  an  inf;rmation 
le^ainst  John  Bowne,  for  "  holding  meetings 
pery  Sunday  of  that  abominable  sect  called 
uakers,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  in- 
jbitants  of  the  town  are  followers."  Stuv- 


vesant  had  him  arrested  and  sent  to  Hol- 
land.* On  Bowne's  acquittal  there  and  re- 
turn, meetings  were  held  in  turn  at  his  house, 
at  John  Farrington's,  Hugh  Cowperthwaite's, 
Benjamin  Field's,  Dr.  John  Rodman's,  Bay- 
side,  and  at  Robert  Field's  and  John  Way's, 
Newtown,  till  3d  of  9th  mo.,  1693,  when  the 
meeting  appointed  John  Bowne  and  John 
Farrington  to  **take  care  to  employ  workmen 
to  get  what  timber  they  shall  see  needed  for 
the  fitting  the  meeting  house  at  Flushing  for 
raising  against  next  1st  mo."  Bowne  and  Rod- 
man had  previously  (October  15,  1692,)  pur- 
chased for  .£40  three  acres  of  land  in  the  town- 
spot,  with  a  dwelling-house  and  orchard  there- 
on. From  S,  Bowne's  account  book  we  glean 
the  following  particulars  : 

friends"  account  foh  meetijig-housm. 

£    s.  i. 

1694,  4th  mo.-Simon  \\  days  underpin- 
ning:, and  2  days  at  back-makinj?,       _  _ 

By  cash  for  2  weeks  work  of  RicbaFd 

Willii's  Indian  aod  diet,  14ft 

To  B-njamin  Field,  for  wagon  work,  3 

S.  B.  one  day's  work,  and  for  meat  at 

the  rearing.  11  % 

My  casting  the  ground -sills  and  clap- 
board bolts,  f 

Cash  to  George,  the  carpenter,  2  10 

1695,  3d  mo. — Cash  to  George  Langley  ?, 
"    "    "       Hugh  Cowperthwait  for 

lime,  IS 

^See  Bowne's  Journal,  on  page  4  of  the  Rtmri^  ia 
which  is  an  account  of  bis  arrest,  imprisonment  and 
ba?iichmf'nt. 
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1695,  6th  mo. — Cash  to  George  to  bal- 
etu'P,  1  4 

1696,  241  h  of  1st  mo.— Geo.  Laogley  for 
work,  16 

"    9' h  of  2d  mo.— The  smith  for  win- 
dow iron  roiis,  18 
"    lOih  of  2d  mo. — John  Man  for 

boards,  3    0  9 

"    Jrtmes  Clement,  for  writing  de'id 

of  s>ile  5- lO.l,  and  recor.ling  it  5-6,         11  4.^ 
"    23d  of  3d  uio.— Thus.  Ford,  for  6.i 
•    days'  work,  19,  and  for  ibMr  diet  b,    1  4 
Johannes  Demure,   (?)  glazier  at 

York,  for  glass,  2 
"    Fetching  two  loads  of  boards  for 

forms,  4 
Thos.  Ford,  18  days'  work  about  the 

stable  (2  n.en)  £5-8,  and  their  diet, 

Xl-7,  6  17 

Two  wagon  loads  of  timber  carted, 

3;  2  loads  from  the  hills,  7-6,       '        10  6 
Two  loads  with  cart  and  oxen,  4  ; 

600  feet  of  boards  £2  2,  2  6 

16  lbs.  of  nails,  16;  Hugh  Cowpertb- 

wait,  7  lbs.  naiis,  3-6,  19  6 

John  M  irston  for  thatching  the  stable,  10  1^ 
Samuel  Haight,  for  work  done  about 

stable,  1  12 

Ssmuel  Haight,  for  carting  2  loads  of 

boards  and  timber,  4  q 

Wm.  Fowler,  for  milking  hinges,  12 
Wm.  Hallett,  for  3000  soft  and  300 

hard  bricks,  2 
1697,  12  h  mo.— James  Clement  Cr.  by 

work,  1    G  6 

Boards  29;  Paid  Thos.  Ford  37-4        3    6  1^ 

1701.  — John  Everard,  for  planks,  18-6; 

nnils,  3  9,  12  3 

1702,  28th  of  9th  mo.— Samuel  Haight 
was  paid  for  the  money  he  had  laid 

out  in  building  the  meeting-house,    50    0  0 

We  extract  some  further  account  of  the 
meeting-house  from  the  records  of  the  Society 
and  scarce  books  : 

1701,  24th  of  3d  mo.— The  first  Yearly 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  new  meeting-house. 

1702,  2d  of  2d  mo. — Samuel  Haight  is  ap- 
pointel  to  take  care  to  see  the  fences  about 
Friends'  land  repaired  as  he  shall  see  need 

Two  notable  scenes  were  exhibited  in  this 
meeting-house,  both  of  which  occurred  in 
1702.  The  first  was  that  of  George  Keith,  a 
relapsed  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who,  having  just  received  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Kngiand,  returned  to  the  sphere 
of  his  former  labors,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
gain  over  proselytes  ;  and  among  other  places 
he  visited  Flushiog.  We  give  the  account 
in  his  own  words  : 

September  24th,  I  went  to  the  Quakers' 
meeting  at  Flushing,  accompanied  by  xMr. 
Talbot  and  Mr.  Vesey  and  divers  other  per- 
sons from  Jamaica,  well  affected  to  the 
Church  of  Eugland.  After  some  time  of 
silence  I  began  to  speak,  standing  up  in  the 
gallery  where  their  speakers  used  to  stand 
when  they  speak,  but  I  was  so  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  clamor  and  noise  that  several 


of  the  Quakers  made  foi  bidding  me  to  speak 
that  I  could  not  proceed.  After  this  one  of 
their  speakers  began  to  speak  and  continued 
about  an  hour.  The  whole  was  a  ramble  of 
nonsense,  and  perversion  of  Scripture  with 
gross  refiections  on  the  church  and  govern- 
ment there.  He  said  vice  was  set  up  (which 
was  a  reflection  on  the  Government  there) 
because  some  were  lately  made  Justices  of 
the  peace  on  L.  I.,  who  were  not  greatly  af- 
fected by  Quakerism,  &c.,  &c.  After  he  had 
done  he  went  out  of  the  meeting  in  all  haste, 
fearing  he  should  be  questioned  about  what 
be  had  said.  I  stood  up  again  to  speak  but 
they  made  a  new  interruption,  and  threatened 
me  with  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  Act 
of  Toleration,  and  thereby  had  put  myself 
£20  in  the  Queen's  debt.*  I  replied  that  I 
was  silent  while  their  preacher  was  speaking, 
but  that  they  broke  the  act  by  interrupting  me. 
They  said  I  had  no  right  to  speaji  in  their 
meeting-house  which  they  had  paid  for,  audi 
had  contributed  nothing.  One  was  so  hot  that 
he  commanded  me  to  go  out  of  the  house.  I 
said  that  it  was  not  his,  and  that  all  who 
have  a  mind  to  come  in  at  meeting  time  may 
come,  and  ye  are  bound  to  keep  your  doors 
open,  (fee,  &c.  *  *  * 

"  Dec.  3d,  I  again  visited  the  Quaker 
meeting  at  Flushing,  having  obtained  a  letter 
from  my  Lord  Corn  bury  to  two  justices  of 
the  peace  to  go  along  with  me  to  see  that  the 
Quakers  should  not  interrupt  me  ;  but  they 
did,  and  took  no  notice  of  my  Lord  Corn- 
bury's  letter,  which  was  read  to  them  by  Tal- 
bot in  their  meeting.  I  brought  the  printed 
Act  of  Toleration  with  me,  and  Talbot  read 
some  passages  to  show  that  they  had  not 
qualified  their  meeting-houses  nor  their 
preachers  as  the  Act  requires.  We  staid  and 
heard  three  speakers  utter  nonsense  and  per- 
versions of  Scriptures.  The  chief  speaker, 
a  most  ignorant  person,  said,  *  Balak  [mean- 
ing Cornbury]  had  sent  Balaam  [Keith]! 
to  curse  the  people  of  God."  After  they  had  I 
done  and  generally  gone  away  (speakers  andl 
others)  many  who  were  not  Quakers  staid 
and  heard  me  detect  the  perversions  they  had 
made  of  the  Scriptures,  &c." 

The  second  noteworthy  scene  was  the  ar 
rest,  in  this  house,  of  Samuel  Bownas,  (by  j^j 
the  procurement  of  Keith,)  for  words  spoken 
at  Hempstead,  Nov.  21st,  against  the  sacra 
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*The  Act  allowed  Friends  the  privilege  of  wor 
sbip;)ing  God  without  molestion,  provided  the  piac( 
of  meeting  be  certified  to  the  Justices  of  the  Ses 
sions  and  recorded  ;  and  that  it  be  not  held  withfOij 
door.s  locked,  barred  or  bolted.  On  the  27th  o 
.March,  1704,  the  Yearly  Meeting  agreed  to  presen 
their  meeting-houses  and  places  to  the  Court 
General  Sessions  at  the  City  Hall,  N.  Y.,  to  be  re 
corded  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  168^ 
in  the  first  year  of  Wjlliam  and  Mary. 
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menta  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  We 
give  the  narrative  in  Bownas'  own  words  : 

"  A  warrant  was  issued  for  my  arrest,  and 
sundry  substantial  people  (not  Friends) 
would  have  had  me  ^one  off,  but  that  I  would 
not  do;  so  on  the  29ih  of  9th  mo.,  as  I  was 
at  Flushing,  it  being  the  Half  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  very  large,  Keith  being  ex- 
pected there,  when  the  meeting  was  fully  set, 
the  sheriff  came  with  a  very  large  company, 
all  armed,  some  with  guns,  others  with  pitch 
forks,  others  swords,  halberd?,  clubs,  &g  ,  as 
if  they  should  meet  with  great  opposition  in 
taking  a  poor,  harmless,  silly  sheep  out  of  the 
flock.  The  sheriff,  stepping  up  into  the  gal- 
lery, took  me  by  the  hand  and  told  me  I  was 
his  prisoner.  We  pro'd  and  con'd  a  little 
time,  and  I  got  up  from  my  seat,  and  John 
Rodman  and  Samuel  Bowne  and  sundry  other 
Friends,  and  walked  out  of  meeting,  it  not 
being  proper  to  discourse  there  at  that  time. 
They  easily  prevailed  on  the  sheriff  to  stay 
at  the  meeting,  with  all  his  retinue  ;  and  af- 
terwards they  would  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  They  laid  down  their  arms  out- 
side the  door  and  came  in,  which  increased 
the  throng  very  much.  Finding  the  wind 
like  a  fire  I  could  no  longer  contain,  but 
standing  up  had  a  very  agreeable  service.  It 
was  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  and  the  sev- 
enth of  the  week.  The  sheriff  allowed  me  to 
stay  with  my  friends  till  the  5th  day,  there 
being  two  days  of  the  meeting  yet  to  come, 
and  the  funeral  of  a  noted  Friend  the  day 
after.  The  meeting  increased,  there  being 
nearly  2,000  the  last  day  ;  but  Keith  did  not 
come." 

1704,  1st  of  12th  mo. — A  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  to  shingle  and  plaster 
and  further  repair  the  meeting-house  as  soon 
as  can  well  be. 

170-4 — 5,  1st  of  Ist  mo. — A  subscription  is 
made  to  repair  the  meeting  house,  and  add 
something  adjoining  to  it  as  shall  be  judged 
most  useful  ;  and  1st  of  9th  mo.,  John  Way 
and  James  Clement  are  to  agree  with  Thos. 

I  Ford  for  what  work  he  hath  done  about  the 
meeting-house. 

1707,  3d  of  2d  mo.— Robert  Field  and 
)  John  Farrington  are  to  take  care  that  our 

II  Monthly  Meeting  be  not  encumbered  with 
i'iuch  persons  as  have  no  business  there.  Con- 

lidering  the  great  hurt  and  disturbance  of 
■■)ur  meetings  by  Friends'  children  and  other 
/oung  people's  frequently  running  out  and  in, 
wud  spending  their  time  without  about  the 

lOUse  during  the  time  of  the  meeting,  a  com- 

littee  is  appointed  to  take  care  and  endeavor 

0  prevent  it. 

1707,  4th  of  7th  mo. — Samuel  Haight  is 
esired  to  make  the  remaining  part  of  the 


front  fence  with  stone,  hang  a  gate,  and  pro 
vide  a  lock  for  it. 

1713,  17th  of  12th  mo.— £8  is  due  John 
Farrington  on  account  of  making  fires  for  4 
years. 

1716,  23d  of  12th  mo.— It  is  concluded 
unanimoudv  that  the  meeting-house  [65  feet 
long  and  42  broad]  proposed  to  be  budt  at 
Flushing,  upon  Friends'  land  there,  near  the 
old  meeting  house,  be  left  to  a  committee  of 
fourteen,  who  shall  have  power  to  form  the 
house  and  agree  with  workmen,  and  carry  it 
on  according  to  their  discretion,  and  receive 
the  several  subscriptions  to  pay  the  workmen. 

1725,  30th  of  9th  mo.— Paid  5  9  for  lock, 
staples  and  link  for  the  meeting  house  ground. 

174S,  28th  of  3d  mo. — Samuel  Bowne  and 
John  Way  are  appointed  to  sit  in  the  gallery 
each  day  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  [to  preserve 
order]  during  time  of  public  worship. 

1752,  3d  of  5th  mo.— The  Yearly  Meeting, 
considering  the  rude  and  unchristian  practi- 
ces of  many  rude  people  who  frequently  come 
about  our  meeting  to  the  grief  and  trouble  of 
Friends,  appoints  Mat.  Farrington,  Jos.  R)d- 
man,  Richard  Cornell,  John  Bowne,  Jacob 
Seaman,  Samuel  Willis,  Joshua  Delaplain 
and  James  Burling  to  apply  to  the  authority 
[i.  e.  the  General  Assembly]  as  they  shall 
think  proper  for  some  relief.  The  committee 
report  26th  of  5ch  mo.,  1753,  that  they  had 
done  but  little,  and  are  continued. 

1760,  6th  of  11th  mo.— Thos.  Franklin  is 
appointed  to  get  an  iron  stove  for  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  send  it  up  from  N.  Y.  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  repair  of  the  stable  is  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  rent  of  the  orchard,  which 
was  £3  10  per  annum. 

1763,  5th  of  5th  mo. — The  meeting-house 
wants  considerable  repairs.  Thos.  Farring- 
ton, John  Willet,  Samuel  and  Daniel  Bowne 
are  to  provide  materials  and  employ  work- 
men.* 

1764,  26th  of  5th  rao.— Daniel  Bowne  re- 
ports the  meeting  house  most  done.  Samuel 
Bowne,  Jr.,  and  William  Mott  are  to  settle 
with  him. 

1773  4 — Paid  Rebecca  Walsh  for  making 
fires  and  taking  care  of  the  meeting-house, 
£1.10  a  year.  Paid  John  Eagles  for  mending 
the  bellows,  3s. 

1778,  6th  of  5tli  mo. — The  meeting-house 
has  for  some  time  past  been  in  possession  of 

*The  Yearly  Meeting  ordered  subtscriptiond  in 
other  meetings.  New  York  gave  £52,  and  Westbory, 
£17,  153.  9d.  The  whole  cost  was  £96,  17s.  2d.  It 
was,  perhaps,  in  1763  that  the  people's  gallery  was 
taken  down  and  a  chamber  floor  laid,  thus  making 
the  house  1|  stories  in  ;. eight.  Small  windows  with 
shutters  (an*d  some  without  glass,)  were  inserted  in 
the  upper  story,  which  was  partitioned  into  two 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  a  school  was  kept  for  many 
years. 
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military  raen.  The  King's  troops,  soon  after 
linking  on  Long  Island,  occupied  it  for  bar- 
racks or  stores,  whereby  it  hath  sustained 
great  damage,  and  will  sustain  still  more  if 
so  continued  ;  and  Friends  can't  hold  their 
Yearly  Meetings  there.  Friends  petition 
Daniel  Jones,  commauder-in  chief,  for  its  re- 
storation. Meanwhile  they  meet  in  a  private 
house.  The  ground  adjoining  (the  meeting 
house)  lies  open,  the  fence  being  taken  away 
(by  the  soldiers  for  fuel). 

30ih  of  5th  rao. — The  meeting-house  being 
restored,  Friends  think  to  enclose  it  and  re- 
pair the  upper  room  that  they  may  hold 
meeting  there.  The  commitee  are  to  repair 
the  room  below  the  chamber  also. — 4th  of 
9th  mo.,  timber  is  reported  scarce,  but  on  the 
16th  of  10th  mo.  is  procured  ;  20ih  of  11th 
mo.,  the  meeting-hou  e  is  again  in  possession 
of  military  men,  and  the  matter  of  repairing 
is  leit  for  the  present. — 1782,  20th  of  5th  mo., 
the  meeting-houses  at  New  York  and  Flush- 
ing are  again  taken  by  the  British  troops. 
Friends  petition  the  commander  for  their 
restitution,  but  without  success.  He  received 
them  kindly,  and  said  he  had  occasion  for  the 
houses  a  little  longer  in  the  public  service. 
At  this  answer  Friends  feel  uneasy,  and  say 
if  their  meeting-houses  are  not  restored  they 
will  apply  to  Friends  in  London  for  their  co- 
operation. 

1783,  2d  of  10th  mo. — Friends  are  informed 
that  they  may  now  take  their  meeting-house 
into  their  possession.  A  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  do  so  much  repairs  thereon  as  may 
accommodate  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

1783,  12th  of  11th  mo.— Ttie  Flushing 
meeting-house  is  restored,  and  the  ground 
rented  for  £3  a  year,  the  tenant  to  fence  it  in 
and  deduct  the  expenses  from  the  rent. 

I  here  close  this  fragmentary  record,  as  I 
find  nothing  of  interest  after  1783. —  The 
A  nivricm  Hidoric.al  Record. 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

From  letters  received,  as  well  as  from  verbal 
information,  the  following  items  are  gleaned 
and  may  be  of  interest  to  many  Friends. 

At  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  7th 
month,  James  W.  Haines  returned  the  minute 
granted  him  to  visit  Friends  in  Michigan  (in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  Jonathan  W. 
Plummer.)  At  the  same  meeting  he  ob- 
tained a  minute  to  attend  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  to  attend  all  the  Meetings  in  the 
Slate  of  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  attend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  and 
some  Meetings  within  its  limits  and  to  ap- 
point some  meetings  as  way  may  open 
among  those  not  in  membership  with 
Friends.  Robert  F.  Furnas,  a  minister, 
also  obtained   a   minute   to   attend  Ohio 


Yearly  Meeting  and  appoint  meetings 
as  way  opens.  At  this  Monthly  Meet- 
ins  quite  a  number  of  applications  for  mem- 
bership were  minuted  of  persons  residing  near 
Hopewell,  the  indulged  meeting  which  was 
re-established  about  two  years  ago. 

Circular  Meetings  by  appointment  and  un- 
der the  care  of  a  committee  have  been  held 
within  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting.  The 
committee  has  been  recently  continued  by 
that  meeting. 

Circular  Meetings  have  been  established 
within  Prairie  Grove,  Baltimore  and  other 
Quarterly  Meetings 

Friends  residing  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  meet 
together  on  1st  day  at  the  house  of  David 
Ketch  um. 

Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  31st 
ult.,  was  large  and  a  favored  meeting. 

Creek  and  Stanford  Monthly  Meetings 
have  been  united  under  the  title  of  Creek 
and  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

The  Monthly  Meetings  of  both  branches  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Marshall  County, 
Iowa,  have  appointed  committees  to  co-oper- 
ate with  delegates  from  other  religious  de- 
nominations and  temperance  societies,  who 
meet  the  first  Second-day  in  each  month 
f.jr  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  It  has 
been  productive  of  much  good  and  promises 
much  success  in  the  future. 

At  Centre,  Pa.  a  First-day  School  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Seventh-day  afternoon, 
31st  inst.,  at  3  o'clock. 

At  Spruce  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  23  inst., 
Susan  N.  Williams,  a  minister,  obtained  a 
minute  to  attend  Centre  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Pa.  That  Quarterly  Meeting  being  held 
on  2d  prox.  J.  M.  T. 

RESTING. 

BY   ROBERT  COLLYBR. 

I  had  a  friend  once  in  Michigan  (he  is  now 
in  Heaven")  who  was  one  of  those  men  that 
give  their  whole  heart  to  business,  and  be- 
lieve in  nothing  else  on  week  days,  whil« 
even  on  Sundays  their  worship  is,  never  to 
be  still  if  they  are  religious  men,  but  to  be 
doing  something  from  daylight  to  bed  time. 

One  summer  day  the  feeling  came  over  him 
that  he  would  wander  away,  just  for  once, 
into  the  silence,  and  take  one  whole  day  of 
perfect  rest.  It  was  toward  an  upland  he 
took  his  way,  wandering  by  some  small  lakes, 
of  an  exquisite  beauty,  and  enjoying  every 
moment  of  his  holiday  ;  until  away  on  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  had  drunk  deep  of  the 
quietness,  and  was  lying  on  his  face  in  the 
grass,  happening  lazily  to  lift  his  head,  all  at 
once  as  by  a  flash,  he  saw  that  one  of  these* 
lakes  could  be  tapped  for  his  mill-dam,  and 
so  give  him  water  enough  to  tide  him  oven 
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tbe  Summer  dryness  and  prevent  bis  wheel 
from  stopping  when  it  ought  to  go  right  on. 
He  went  home  at  sunset,  blessing  himself  for 
his  good  fortune  as  well  as  for  the  leisure, 
which  was  likely  to  turn  out  a  better  day's 
work  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  ime,  took 
a  survey  of  the  land  next  day,  and  when  he 
told  me  the  story  he  had  made  his  connec- 
tion with  the  new  reservoir,  and  it  answered 
entirely  his  expectation. 

I  have  often  thought  of  my  friend's  adven- 
ture since  then,  as  an  illustration  of  a  lesson 
we  are  rather  loath  to  learn  in  this  busy  land 
of  ours — how  springs  and  reservoirs  of  bless- 
ing may  sometimes  be  opened  to  us  through 
a  perfect  quietness  we  can  never  find  through 
incessant  toil.  We  do  not  believe  in  rest  as 
devoutly  as  we  believe  in  work.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  we  can  ever  do  as  good  service 
either  for  God  or  man  to  be  still  as  to  be 
stirring.  In  this  intense  life  we  easily  be- 
lieve that  to  do  nothing  one  whole  day  is  for 
that  day  to  be  nothing.  It  is  as  f  we  should 
do  nothing  in  a  boat  alone  among  the  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  majestic  motion 
and  contention  of  the  lite  about  us  over- 
comes us,  so  that  the  gracious  word  contem- 
plation in  the  old,  sweet  sense,  is  about  as 
strange  to  the  most  of  us  as  Sanscrit.  We 
contemplate  the  very  heavens  to  remember 
how  many  millions  of  miles  the  sun  travels 
in  an  hour.  Work  while  it  is  day,  is  the 
watch-word  of  our  age,  and  it  is  always  day. 
Time  means  the  time  to  do  things.  "  Let  us 
then  be  up  and  doing,"  is  indeed  our  psalm 
of  life.  We  fight  the  idea  of  the  philosopher 
that  God  cannot  have  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  and  hallowed  it,  and  then  often  illustrate 
our  own  belief  by  filling  the  seventh  day  as 
full  of  cares  as  the  rest.       *      *       *  * 

Then  activity  is  so  handsome  and  taking, 
and  has  so  much  to  say  for  herself,  compared 
with  her  sister,  stillness,  that  we  cannot  help 
loving  her.  To  see  a  house  bright  and  crisp, 
because  the  mistress  can  never  bear  to  see  a 
pin  out  of  its  place  or  a  fly  in  it  ;  and  full 
and  plenty  in  hall  and  kitchen,  because  the 
husband  is  at  work  all  day  long,  with  never 
a  thought  of  resting  ;  and  farms  and  factories 
stirring  with  prosperity,  because  their  man- 
agers are  of  a  moving  spirit  ;  and  churches 
full  of  interested  people,  because  the  minister 
is  such  an  incessant  worker — how  can  still- 
ne-s,  we  say,  come  into  comparison  with  an 
activity  like  this?  Surely,  in  earnest  times 
like  the-^e,  to  sit  still  even  for  a  day  is  to  take 
the  lower  place. 

Well,  this  I  noticed  when  I  was  on  Nan- 
'  tucket  once :  that  in  the  ocean  there  was  a 
*  beauty  and  power  quite  peculiar  to  its  rest, 
^  is  well  as  its  motion. 

'•^    Once  in  a  while  there  would  come  a  day 


when  the  waters  would  leap  into  white  firm, 
in  their  strife  with  the  great,  calm  cldF?  ; 
and  then  a  day  when  the  blue  waters  would 
melt  into  the  sky,  full  of  innocent  dimples, 
which  made  you  feel  as  if  the  tices  were 
laughing  with  content.  But  this  was  what  I 
noticed  besides  :  that  in  the  clear  waters  rest- 
ed the  full  sun,  while  in  the  unresting  waters 
you  saw  only  broken  lights.  There  was  a 
shining  on  the  edges,  but  not  in  the  deeps ;  a 
stormful  grandeur,  but  no  mirror  of  the  quiet 
heavens.  It  was  in  a  Summer  vacation, 
when  I  was  glad  enough  to  find  reasons  for 
lounging  all  day  Jong  on  the  sweetest  bit  of 
land  I  ever  found  west  of  the  heathery  Ram- 
ald's  Moor,  where  I  wandered  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ag<\  And  so  I  said  to  myself: 
Beautiful  is  the  activity  that  works  f  )r  good, 
and  beautiful  the  stillness  that  waits  for  good. 
Blessed  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  one  and  the 
self-abnegation  of  the  other.  Martha  gives 
up  everything,  that  she  may  be  hospitable, 
and  is  cumbered  with  much  serving  ;  and 
Mary  sits  still.  But  still  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  tells  her,  and  tells  us  through  her,  that 
she  hath  chosen  the  good  part.  I  would 
like,  then,  if  I  could  do  it,  to  include  both  in 
their  turn  in  the  sum  of  my  life.  We  can- 
not help  believing  in  work  ;  but  there  are 
days  when  we  should  be  glad  because  we  are 
quiet, — when  both  the  strong  motion  and  the 
strong  emotion  of  existence  should  be  done 
with  for  a  while,  and  all  things  be  as  naught 
to  us  except  the  pure  stillnetfs  which,  like 
the  still  sea  I  saw,  only  drank  in  the  sun 
and  glassed  his  clear  shining  through  its 
whole  heart. 

And  I  doubt  not  this  stillness  may  often 
mean  to  busy  men  and  women  simply  to  be 
still,  and  nothing  more.  There  was  a  man 
last  night  at  a  wedding  I  attended  whose 
whole  being  seemed  broken — body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  "How  are  you  feeling?"  a  friend 
said  to  him.  "  i/uch  better,"  he  replied. 
"  I  have  gained  six  pounds."  What  are  you 
taking  ?"  was  the  next  question.  "  Kest,"  he 
replied — *'  brown  bread,  cream,  long  rides  be- 
hind a  pony  that  goes  like  a  snail,  long 
sleeps  between  my  rides,  out  of  which  I  wake 
up  and  say  to  myself,  '  I  don't  care  whether 
school  keeps  or  no.'  Never  did  it  before  ; 
have  10  do  it  now,  and  like  it,  and  am  bound, 
please  God,  to  get  well."  Poor  fellow  !  I 
thought :  You  caate  near  working  your  way 
into  six  feet  of  sand  on  Rose  Hill.  You  will 
believe  a^ter  this  in  resting,  when  you  get  to 
work  again  ;  but  you  can  never  rest  as  you 
might  have  done  if  you  had  known  these 
thirty  years  what  you  know  now. 

So,  men  of  business,  believe  me,  there  is 
now  and  then  a  profitable  venture  in  doing 
nothing  at  all.    In  the  power  to  put  business 
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aside,  and  abiding  now  and  then  in  a  perfect 
quiet,  things  sometimes  solve  themselves, 
when  we  give  them  that  advantage  which  re- 
fuse to  come  clear  for  all  our  trying.  We 
all  know  how,  by  simply  taking  some  per- 
plexity into  the  deepest  silence  this  side  of 
death — a  good  night's  sleep — we  can  do  bet- 
ter sometimes  than  if  we  sat  up  and  wrought 
at  a  task  all  night.  When  Matthew  Murray, 
of  Leeds,  wanted  to  see  his  way  through 
some  sore  perplexity  in  his  inventions,  and 
all  other  effort  was  of  no  use,  he  rested  day 
and  night  from  all  noi^e,  and  all  effort  ex- 
cept the  effort  an  active  man  has  to  keep 
himself  quiet  ;  and  then  the  thing  he  wanted 
would  steal  in  and  lodk  at  him,  and  light  on 
him,  and  stay  as  birds  used  to  light  on  the 
old  hermits,  no  more  afraid  of  them  than  of 
the  trees  under  which  they  sat. 

And,  mothers,  you  may  care  and  toil  in- 
cessantly for  your  little  ones,  never  resting 
a  moment  in  your  devotion  ;  and  then,  be- 
cause you  never  do  be  quiet,  but  enter  into 
your  very  closet  with  a  little  frock  to  mend, 
you  shall  never  be  quite  able  to  take  the 
whole  sunlight  and  sum  of  your  motherhood 
into  your  heart.  You  will  l',e  so  full  of  care 
about  the  bread  that  perishes  as  to  miss  the 
bread  that  cometh  down  from  Heaven.  No 
person  in  the  world  needs  so  much  now  and 
then  to  be  still,  and  open  her  soul  only  to 
the  silence,  as  an  earnest,  energetic,  whole- 
hearted mother.  This  eternal  activity  is  al- 
most sure  to  run  at  last  into  shallows. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  touch  the 
worth  of  this  stillness  and  rest  in  those  things 
which  belong  intimately  to  the  higher  life  ; 
but  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with  what  I  have  said 
already,  and  so  1  am  content.  Or  will  not 
one  look  into  the  face  and  one  glance  along 
the  life  of  any  true  follower  of  George  Fox 
we  may  happen  to  know,  leave  us  without  ex- 
cuse if  we  tail  to  learn  of  that  holy  quiet 
into  which  the  soul  can  enter,  where  the  Di- 
vine business  of  being  still  and  waiting  on 
(xod  may  sometimes  bring  us  so  near  to  Him 
in  the  peace  that  pass-eth  all  understanding, 
that,  m  comparison,  our  "exercises"  shall  be 
like  the  hurtle  in  the  ring  of  a  tornado  com- 
pared with  the  perfect  stillness  of  its  inti- 
mate heart. — Independoit. 

INCONSIDERATE    PRP:SCRIPTIONS    OF  ALCO- 
HOLIC LIQUORS    BY  PHYSICIANS. 

The  fV)lIowing  document,  signed  by  three 
hundred  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Lon- 
don, appeared  in  the  papers  of  that  city  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  : — 

"As  it  is  believed  that  the  inconsiderate 
prescription  of  large  quantities  of  alcoholic 
liquid  by  medical  men  for  their  patients  has 
given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  forma- 


tion of  intemperate  habits,  the  undersigned, 
while  unable  to  abandon  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  cases  of  disease  are 
yet  of  the  opinion  that  no  medical  practitioner 
should  prescribe  it  without  a  sense  of  grave 
responsibility.  They  bi  lieve  that  alcohol,  in 
whatever  form  should  be  prescribed,  with  as 
much  care  as  any  powerful  drug,  and  that  the 
directions  for  its  use  should  be  so  framed  as 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  sanction  for  excess, 
or  necessarily  for  the  continuance  of  its  use 
when  the  occasion  is  past.  They  are  also  of 
opinion  that  many  people  immensely  exag- 
gerate the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  article  of 
diet,  and  since  no  class  of  men  see  so  much  of 
its  ill  effects,  and  possess  such  power  to  re- 
strain its  abuse,  as  members  of  their  own  pro- 
fession, they  hold  that  every  medical  piacti- 
tioner  is  bound  to  exert  his  utmost  iiifluence 
to  inculcate  habits  of  great  moderation  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquids.  Being  also  firmly 
convinced  that  the  great  amount  of  drinking 
of  alcoholic  liquors  among  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  day,  destroying — more  than  anything 
else — the  health,  happiness,  and  welfare  of 
those  classes,  and  neutralizing,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  great  industrial  prosperity  which 
Providence  has  placed  within  the  reach  of 
this  nation,  the  undersigned  would  gladly  sup- 
port any  wise  legislation  which  would  tend 
to  restrict  within  proper  limits  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages,  and  gradually  introduce 
habits  of  temperance."  George  Burrows, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen  ;  George  Busk,  F.  R  S.,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  others. — 
Late  Paper. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"comfort  ye  my  people." 

"  All  manner  of  sin  and  hlaspherr}'  shall  be  for- 
given raen,  but  blasphemy  ajjaitist  ihe  Ho'y  Ghost 
shall  ttever  be  fjrpiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
lh:it  which  is  to  couie." 

Many  sincerely  conscientious  minds  who 
feel  they  have  not  in  all  things  been  true  to 
the  revealings  of  the  divine  Spirit,  apply  this 
text  to  themselves,  and  think  the  day  of 
grace  has  past,  and  they  go  mourning  on  their 
way.  I  have  met  sf-meso  fixed  in  this  btlief 
that  nothing  could  change  it,  when  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  njind  but  they 
were  safe  in  the  hollow  of  the  Almighty 
hand.  My  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to 
such,  wherever  they  are  ;  and  I  would  assure 
them  in  our  loving  Father's  name,  this  strong 
language  was  never  intended  for  such  as  they. 
It  can  only  belong  to  that  class  who  willfully  fftliiu, 


and  determinately  rebel  against  the  light  un- 
til their  hearts  are  like  the  nether  mill-stone, 
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and  who  draw  iniquity  as  with  cords  of  vani- 
ty, and  sin  as  with  a  cart-rope,  inquiring  in 
their  hearts  "  who  is  the  Lord  that  we  should 
serve  him,  and  what  profit  shall  we  have,  if 
we  pray  unto  him,"  saying  to  evil,  "  Be  thou 
my  good,  and  glorying  in  their  shame." 

O,  how  different  this  condition  from  one 
that  laments  the  least  deviation  from  the 
high  and  exalted  standard  raised  by  the  moni- 
tor placed  within,  which  ever  inclines  heaven- 
ward, and  cites  to  watch  unto  prayer.  The 
good  Shepherd  is  near  these  though  they  per- 
ceive Him  not,  so  great  is  their  humiliation  ; 
they  sit  as  in  sackcloth,  with  dust  upon  the 
head,  wrapped  in  weeds  of  mourning  ;  they 
appeal  in  secret  to  their  Judge  as  did  Job  of 
old,  Why  is  light  given  to  a  man  whose  way 
is  hid,  and  whom  God  hath  hedged  in."  This 
very  rending  of  heaven  and  earth  is  to  pre- 
pare for  higher  good. 

Lift  up  your  heads  in  hope,  poor  as  you 
feel.  To  you  will  the  good  Shepherd  say  in 
the  day  of  final  decision,  Ye  are  they  who 
have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations, 
and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom." 

The  woman  noted  in  the  Gospels,  who 
threw  her  two  mites  into  the  treasury,  had 
no  idea  that  this  act  was  marked  by  the 
Master,  or  would  be  recorded  for  generations 
to  come ;  but  so  it  was,  and  sweet  it  is  to  have 
evidence  of  the  estimate  placed  upon  pure 
intentions. 

The  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourner,  and  those 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness 
are  among  the  blessed.  The  comforter  will 
come  from  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  with 
words  of  cheer  allay  all  their  perturbations. 
"Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,  be  not  dismayed, 
I  am  thy  God."  "  Light  shall  rise  out  of  ob- 
scurity, and  darkness  be  as  the  noon-day,  the 
Lord  shall  be  thy  everlasting  light,  thy  God, 
thy  d  )ry."  SARA.H  Hunt. 

Eighth  Month  16,  1872. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTEFwB, 


One  after  another  is  removed  from 
labor,  till  we  look  over  the  fields  that  are 
white  uato  the  harvest  and  find  the  laborers 
3ut  few  as  in  the  olden  time  by  the  sea  of  Gali- 
ee.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  unfolding  some 
)recious  minds  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
sannot  much  longer  remain  in  silence  but 
he  lips  will  be  touched  as  with  a  coal  from 
ff  the  Holy  Altar,  enabling  them  to  speak 
f  things  which  are  only  revealed  unto  those 
^ho  are  children  of  the  Father  to  the  com- 
Drting  of  the  weary  ones  along  the  pathway 


of  life.  The  mantle  that  has  fallen  must  be 
taken  up  ;  the  work  must  goon  and  my  ear- 
nest desire  is  that  those  who  feel  that  a  por- 
tion has  rested  upon  them,  will  be  faithful, 
will  draw  closer  unto  the  heavenly  vision 
that  they  may  have  written  in  their  book  of 
life  revelations  of  truth,  which  they  may  give 
forth  in  time  to  the  hungry  little  ones  who 
are  weary  and  worn  with  their  journey 
through  the  clouds  and  darkness.  There  are  a 
few  whose  mission  seems  to  be  as  guides  for 
the  rest  who  stand  upon  the  mountain  top 
calling  unto  the  others  to  come  up  hither,  and 
with  a  word  of  encouragement,  pointing 
out  the  way,  that  the  weaker  ones  may 
avoid  the  snares  and  pitfalls  in  their  way. 

I  remember  that  some  years  ago  I  went  in- 
to a  maze  in  Hampton  Court,  thinking  I  could 
easily  find  my  way  out,  but  the  more  1  tried  the 
more  bewildered  i  became,  till  after  more  than 
two  hours  fruitless  labor  of  body  and  brain, 
I  was  compelled  to  accept  the  services  of  a 
person  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  way  out.  It  was  very  humiliating 
for  I  had  refused  his  services  several 
times. 

I  only  speak  of  this  as  an  illustration 
which  is  very  often  recalled  to  my  mind,  and 
has  had  great  influence  over  my  lifie  and 
saved  me  m?Luy  Ume^  from  myself .  Our  life 
is  a  maze  and  the  Lord  is  our  Guide,  let  us 
all  be  obedient  unto  the  drawings  of  his  love 
whither  it  shall  lead  us,  that  the  work  may 
go  on.  Although  the  loved  ones  may  be  re- 
moved from  our  sight  for  a  time,  they  have 
ascend ,d  and  will  draw  us  up  higher  and 
higher,  till  mortality  shall  take  on  im- 
mortality and  all  be  gathered  into  Christ. 


My  thoughts  have  gone  out  to  you,  and 
the  many  who  have  known  and  been  blessed 
with  J.  H.  Ro's  companionship,  even  we,  who 
have  known  jo  little  of  him,  have  felt  much 
on  account  of  his  suflTering  and  removal  ;  but 
many  times  since  receiving  thy  letter,  the 
language  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  comes  forci- 
bly to  ray  remembrance  :  "  It  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go  not  away 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you."  It 
was  when  the  disciples  were  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  hope  crushed,  and  their  joy  all  gone 
out,  that  Christ  was  given  back  to  them  from 
the  grave.  And  as  he  came  unto  them,  so 
shall  He  come  unto  all  that  are  His.  To  him 
who  gropes  in  doubt,  he  will  come  as  the 
Light  indeed.  To  the  bereaved,  he  will 
come  as  consolation,  as  love  given  back  and 
made  good  a  thousand-fold.  To  the  sincere 
he  will  come  as  pardon  and  healing.  In  the 
garden,  upon  the  road,  in  our  secret  chamber, 
when  we  expect  him  not,  he  will  come.  It 
may  be  through  the  gate  of  death.    It  may 
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be  while  we  yet  walk  the  earth.  To  some  he 
disci' ses  himself  by  slow  degrees,  so  that  at 
last  they  wouder  to  see  iu  how  close  compan- 
ionship with  their  Lf)rd  tliey  have  unknow- 
ingly been.  But  to  all  alike,  his  word  is  the 
same,  "  Watch,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  3Ian  com- 
eth."  Deeply  do  I  feel  the  truth  of  all  this 
and  our  inability  to  know  just  what  is  best 
for  ourselves,  or  for  posterity.  And  hard  as 
it  is  to  see  the  faithiul  removed,  my  heart  is 
often  made  glad  with  the  thought  that  the 
memory  of  such  lives  may  aid  more  in  win- 
ning souls  to  Christ,  than  their  longer  con- 
tinuance here. 


FRIENDS^  [NTKLIJGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  31,  1872. 

Correction  in  the  Memoir  of  M.  B. — 
Those  who  file  the  Intelligencer,  wil;  please 
refer  to  No.  17,  page  258,  first  column,  25th 
line/ro7?i  the  bottom,  and  erase  "and  Alexan- 
dria." The  author  of  the  memoir  finds  that 
the  Friends  of  Alexandria  did  not  belong  to 
Indian  Spring  Monthly  Meeting.  They  had 
a  Monthly  Meeting  of  their  own  previous  to 
that  time. 


married. 

YOCOM— KING.— On  2d  dav,  Eighth  month  19th, 
1872,  at  the  residence  of  Mary  King,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meet  ng,  Jes^e  Yo- 
com,  of  Morgnn  County,  Ohio,  to  Annie  King,  of 
Ful'on,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

DIXON— McKINSTRY.— On  the  14th  of  Eighth 
montn,  lf(72,  at  the  residence  of  Gideot.  G.  Dare,  and 
under  the  care  of  IJaltimore  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Isaac  F.  Dixon  to  Mary  M.  McKinstry. 


DIED. 

DOWNS.— At  the  residence  of  her  father.  Charles 
Bhinns  on  the  mornittg  of  t'^e  14th  of  Fifth  month, 
1872,  Hannah,  widow  of  John  Downs,  in  the  33d 
year  ot  her  age  ;  a  member  ot  M/tple  Grove  Monti  ly 
Meeting,  Indiana.  After  a  li  gering  illness,  she 
quietly  pns-cd  away  lil<p  one  going  to  .^leep. 

DOWNS.— L,  the  Third  month,  1872,  William, 
■on  "f  Hannah  D  'wns,  in  the  3(1  year  of  bis  age. 

LIPPLN.:OTT  — On  the  17th  of  Eighth  month, 
1872,  AtiigMil,  widow  of  .AbrahMra  L  ppincott,  aged 
nearly  91  years;  a  member  of  Westfield  Particular, 
and  Chester,  N.  J  ,  Monthly  Met  tings. 

WaTSO.^.— At  Ahington,  Pa.,  on  the  18th  of 
EiL'b"i  mo  th,  1872,  of  fonsumptinn,  Debornh  H., 
wife  of  Mark  Watson,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age. 

From  the  ladepondi  nt. 
BITS  OF  TRAVEL  AT  HOME — THE  GEYSERS. 
BY  H.  11. 

By  boat  from  San  Francisco  to  Vallejo. 
By  cars  from  Vallf  jo  to  Calistoga.  By  stage 
from  Calistoga  to  the  Geysers.    This  was  the 


guide-book  formula.  It  was  to  take  an  after- 
noon and  a  forenoon,  and  the  ni^ht  between 
was  to  be  spent  at  Calistoga.  But  nothing 
was  said  in  the  advertisement  about  the  love- 
liness of  the  sunset  in  the  Golden  Gated  Bay^ 
on  which  we  were  to  sail  to  Vallejo.  It  was 
not  mentioned  that  Mount  Tamalpais  would 
be  yellow  in  mist  on  our  left,  aud  Mount 
Diablo  purple  in  mist  on  our  right,  and  that 
all  the  San  Pablo  shore  would  seem  gently 
floating  up  and  down,  and  back  and  forth,  a& 
we  passed,  like  the  edge  of  some  enchanted 
country,  on  which  no  man  might  land  ;  that 
the  forti6ed  islands  in  the  1)ay  would  be  so 
strangely  touched  aud  lit  up  by  the  level 
beams  of  the  sinking  sun  that  their  bastions 
and  towers  would  only  seem  as  still  further 
token  of  an  enchanted  country  ;  and  that, 
when,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  this,  we 
reached  the  opening  of  the  Napa  Valley,  we 
should  be  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  very 
kingdom  of  Ceres  herself^ — aud  on  a  festival 
year,  too,  it  seemed  to  us,  as  we  looked  out  of 
the  car-windows,  and  saw  yellow  grain  aud 
green  vines  stretching  miles  aw.ay  on  either 
hand,  and  interrupted  at  last  only  by  a 
mountain  wall,  too  high  for  the  grain  and 
vines  to  climb.  *'  Surely ,  there  can  he  no  such 
other  valley  as  this  in  California  ?  "  we  said. 
"Oh!  yes;  much  finer  valleys  than  this/^ 
leplied  a  statistical  traveler  at  our  side. 
"  This  is  a  small  affair.  Very  pretty,  very 
pretty.  But  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  fif  y 
miles  wide  and  three  hundred  miles  h  ngl 
Contains  18  million  acres  of  land  !  "  he  added, 
maliciously  seeing  our  wide-open  eyes. 

Since  that  day  we  have  journeyed  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  ;  have  looked  off  over 
its  boundless  yellow  seas  of  wheat;  have 
come  upon  distant  vista  views  of  it,  where  it 
looks  so  like  one  great  ocean  line  that  no 
stranger  v.'ould  ever  dream  of  its  being  land  ; 
but  not  all  its  vastness  and  richness  can  dim 
or  dwarf  the  picture  of  beautiful,  glowing, 
smiling  Napa.  The  mountain  ranges  on  each 
side  of  Napa  Valley  are  green  to  the  tops ; 
but  clear-cut  agains-t  the  sky,  as  if  they  were 
of  bare  rock.  There  is  not  a  waste  field,  a 
barren  spot  in  it.  Tall  oak  trees,  which 
spread  and  droop  like  elms,  stand  in  all  the 
vineyards  and  whe.-it-fields.  It  seems  impos- 
.sible  to  believe  that  they  have  not  been 
g:roupe«l  aud  placed;  but  they  have  simply- 
been  left  where  they  were  found.  E-.ich  man 
has  set  his  house  in  a  park,  and  each  village 
stands  in  a  wooded  domain. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Calistoga.. 
"  Free  carriage  for  the  Calistoga  Springs  Ho 
tel,"  resounded  all  along  the  platform  fromi 
an  invisible  point  in  the  distance.    It  wa&l^ 
only  partly  visible  when  we  reached  it  anonflj,,* 
clambered  in,  and  the  road  was  not  visibU  ^ 
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at  all.  Neither  was  the  hotel  fully  visible 
when  we  were  a  ked  to  enter  it.  It  was  the 
oddest,  most  twinkling  of  little  starry  spots 
I  ever  saw;  low,  aoibushed  in  trees,  wi^h  a 
wide  stoo(3  thatched  with  great  hemlock 
boughs,  from  which  hung  a  lantern  here  and 
there.  "  No  rooms  in  the  hotel,"  the  land- 
lord said.  This  did  not  seem  so  strange  to 
us  next  morning,  when  we  learned  that  there 
were  but  two  sleeping-rooms  in  it.  *'  But  he 
had  reserved  rooms  for  us  in  a  cottage." 

Out  into  the  darkness,  following  a  small 
boy,  carrying  two  candles  and  a  handful  of 
matches,  we  went.  The  path  wound  and  was 
narrow.  Heavy  odors  of  roses  and  honey- 
suckles came  up  on  each  side.  If  we  stepped 
off  to  right  or  left,  w  e  were  in  soft  grass.  We 
passed  dim  shapes  of  pavilions  and  summer- 
houses  and  arbors.  At  last  the  boy  swung 
open  a  little  gate,  and  stepped  up  on  the  piazza 
of  a  house,  whose  door  stood  open.  Striking 
a  match  on  the  heel  of  his  boot,  he  lit  our 
candles,  and  threw  open  the  doors  of  our 
sleeping-rooms — two  tiny  closets,  holding  one 
bed,  one  window,  one  chair,  one  washstand. 
There  were  two  more  such  closets  opposite 
ours.  These  four  made  the  cottage!  No 
keys,  no  bolts  !  *'  How  shall  we  get  anything 
we  want  ?  Is  there  any  servant  in  this  house  ?  ' 
said  we. 

The  boy  looked  amazed.  We  were  evi- 
dently new  to  the  ways  of  California  water 
ing  places.  "  What  would  you  like?"  said 
he,  "  I'll  bring  it  to  you." 

Thus  pressed,  we  discovered  that  we  really 
did  not  want  anything,  except  hot  water  ;  but 
it  seemed  eminently  probable  that  we  should 
want  at  least  h  doz^n  things  as  soon  as  the  boy 
had  vanished  in  the  thick  darkness,  and  we 
had  no  visible  or  invisible  means  of  communi 
cation  with  him.  In  a  few  moments  came  an- 
other boy,  guiding  two  more  gr(  ping  travel- 
ers into  this  dusky  retreat.  The  doors  were 
shut,  all  was  still,  save  the  delighted  musqui- 
toes,  to  whom  we  were  given  over.  It  was  a 
novel  situation.  How  far  were  we  from  the 
hotel?  Who  were  our  opposite  neighbors? 
No  door  could  be  fastened.  Our  one  window 
must  be  open,  or  we  should  smother ;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  only  two  feet  from  the  piazza 
floor  and  only  one  from  the  foot  of  our  beds. 
H  )wever,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  we  went  to  sleep ;  and  in  the  morning 
we  only  laughed  at  our  fears.  Eighteen  of 
these  picturesque  little  cottages  stood  in  one 
circle  around  the  hotel.  The  winding  path, 
which  had  seemed  so  long  in  the  darkness, 
>  was  only  a  few  rods  long.  Every  body  was 
iji  within  sound  of  everybody  else,  and  the  cot- 
litage-j  and  the  summer  houses  and  the  arbors 
tilaud  the  pivilions  were  ail  in  full  blossom — 
iiroses  and  honeysuckles  and  geraniums.  It 


was  simply  a  cluster  of  bed-rooms  in  a  gar- 
den. The  wide  hemlock-thatched  stoop  of 
the  hotel  looked  even  more  picturesque  by 
daylight  thin  it  had  done  the  night  before. 
Why  does  it  not  enter  into  the  heads  of  all 
landlords  to  do  this  thing?  Then,  when  the 
summer  heats  are  over,  the  hemlock  boughs 
can  be  burnt  up,  the  rough  sapling  pillars  of 
the  stoop  taken  down,  and  the  sun  let  into 
the  rooms.  The  dining-room  of  this  little 
hotel  was  also  very  picturesque.  The  tables 
were  small  and  arranged  in  two  rows.  High 
up  over  each  table  was  swung  an  odd  banner- 
like thing,  made  of  strips  of  gay  paper,  with 
fringes  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  pink. 
All  of  these  were  connected  together  by  a 
wire,  and  the  whole  affair  could  be  movf^d  by 
a  cord  in  the  kitchen,  and  swung  slowly  back 
and  forth  above  the  tables,  to  keep  off  flies 
and  make  a  cool  breze.  When  it  w^s  in  mo- 
tion it  made  a  very  gay  stir,  like  a  flattering 
of  paroquet's  wings. 

The  *'  Great  Foss  "  stood  in  the  door-way^ 
and  the  Great  Foss'  horses  stood  outside. 
Six  of  them  harnessed  to  a  three-seated  open 
wagon.  Who  is  the  Great  Foss  ?  Ah!  that 
is  the  question  which  pressed  upon  our  minda 
when  friends  said  and  friends  wrote  and 
friends  reiterated  :  "  Be  sure  and  drive  with 
Foss.  That  is  the  great  thing,  after  all,  in 
the  trip  to  the  Guysers."  All  our  cross- 
questioning  failed  to  elicit  anything  in  regard 
to  this  modern  Jehu,  except  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  driving  six  horses  at  full 
gallop  around  a  right-angled  corner,  and  not 
upsetting  his  wagon.  Tnis  seemed  to  us  an 
equivocal  recommendation  of  a  driver  on  a 
very  dangerous  road.  Nevetheless  we  hum- 
bly entreated  that  we  might  take  our  full 
share  of  the  delicious  risk  of  broken  legs  and 
necks,  and  be  able  to  come  away  saying  that 
we  too  had  gone  at  full  gallop  around  right-- 
angled  corners  of  narrow  roads,  with  the 
"  daring  champion  reinsman  of  the  world," 
as  an  enthusiastic  writer  has  called  Mr.  Foss. 
With  meek  thankfulness  we  took  our  seats 
on  the  middle  seat,  the  posts  of  greatest  honor 
and  danger,  on  the  front  seat,  having  been 
secured  many  days  in  advance,  by  telegraph,, 
from  a  distant  part  of  California.  Such  is 
the  notoriety  of  Mr.  Foss'  driving,  and  so- 
inexplicable  are  the  desires  of  the  human 
heart.  But  we  soon  forgot  our  disappointment 
as  we  drove  out  into  the  fresh  morning  beauty 
of  the  valley — the  3?3,me  pirk-like  fields  of 
grain  and  grass  and  oak  trees  on  each  hand> 
and  the  beautiful  m')unta'in,  St.  Helen's,  just, 
rising  above  the  gray  rai-^ts.  So.m  the  val- 
ley narrowed  ;  the  hills  were  covered  with 
lower  growths;  no  m  )re  oaks;  fArm-houses 
were  wider  apart.  All  things  showed  that 
we  were  drawing  near  the  wilds.    In  solitary 
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spots  we  carae  upon  high  posts  with  one  cross 
arm,  on  which  swungra  mail-ba^.  With  one 
dexterous  stroke,  and  without  reining  up  his 
horses,  Mr.  Foss  would  seize  it,  and  send  the 
exchange  bag  whirlinoj  through  the  air.  Then 
we  would  wheel  suddenly  into  some  farm 
yard ;  the  six  horses  would  gallop  at  full 
speed  round  a  track  in  shape  of  a  figure 
eight,  and  come  to  a  sudden  halt,  like  circus 
horses;  then  while  the  horses  were  drinking 
water,  all  the  men  in  the  two  wagons  would 
disappear  in  the  farm-house,  at  a  mysterious 
signal  from  Foss.  We  knew  what  it  meant 
only  too  well.  This  perpetual  wayside  tip- 
pling is  one  of  the  worst  of  California's  bad 
habits.  The  extent  of  it  would  bo  simply  in- 
credible, except  on  actual  observation. 

S'>on  we  begin  to  climb.  The  valley  has 
disappeared.  We  are  shut  in  by  hills.  We 
are  toiling  up  hills.  Fr^rn  each  ascent  we 
gain  we  can  see  only  hills.  All  the  fertile 
beauty  has  gone.  Ouly  low  pines,  manzanita, 
and  greasewood  bushes  are  to  be  seen.  But 
the  greasewood  is  in  full  white  flower,  and 
looks  like  a  heath  ;  and  the  ground  is  gay 
with  low  flowers — the  Columbine,  Pink 
Clarkia,  by  the  rod  ;  a  Claytonia,  with  a  tiny 
white  star-shaped  blossom,  growing  in  great 
mats;  a  low  Iri-',  yellow  and  white;  Snap 
Dragons,  yellow  and  blue — all  these,  and 
many  others  which  we  do  not  know,  make 
the  stony  and  dusty  ground  bright.  It  is  a 
marvel  on  what  they  are  living  ;  but  they 
look  ontent.  Great  thickets  of  the  "  Cali- 
fornia Lilac,"  purple  and  white,  wave  along 
the  sides  of  the  road,  and  as  far  up  as  we  can 
see  on  the  hillsides.  It  is  pathetic  to  find  it 
called  "  Lilac."  I  wonder  it  homesick  miners 
(I'd  not  name  it  so  because  the  odor  has  a 
slight  resemblance  to  that  of  the  New  Eng- 
land lilac.  But  its  fine,  feathery  flower  looks 
more  like  a  clethra  than  like  a  lilac  ;  and  it 
has  a  long  botanical  nane,  which  I  forget. 
Ten  miles  of  this  long,  winding  climb,  and 
we  are  at  the  summit  ot'  the  mountain  ridge, 
which  we  must  cross  to  reach  the  .Guyser 
Canyon. 

Fro.n  this  summit  is  to  be  had  what  the 
guide-books  call  "one  of  the  grandest  views 
which  the  globe  aff'ords."  I  confess  to  an 
unconquerable  indifference  to  this  type  of 
view.  They  seem  to  me  singularly  alike  in 
all  countries;  just  about  so  much  sharp 
mouniain-top  that  you  can  see,  and  just  about 
so  much  more  that  you  can't  see,  on  account 
of  mist;  just  abjut  so  much  shining  line 
of  river  or  sea,  and  just  about  so  much  of 
pale  blue  at  the  horizon,  which  might  be  river 
or  sea,  or  mountain,  or  Chinese  wall,  or  any- 
thing else  in  or  out  of  the  universe,  for  all 
you  can  discover. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  one  great  sugges- 


tion and  stimulus  of  unmeasured,  almost  im- 
measurable distance.  This  is  good  f)r  con- 
ceit. E-jtimates  are  apt  to  adjust  themselves 
in  an  hour  of  solitude  on  a  mountain  peak. 
But  I  think  that  true  delight,  true  realization 
of  the  gracious,  tender,  unutterable  beauty 
of  earth  and  all  created  things  are  to  be 
found  in  outlooks  from  lower  points — 
vistas  which  shut  more  than  they  show,  sweet 
and  unexpected  revealings  in  level  places 
and  valleys,  secrets  of  near  woods,  and  glo- 
ries of'  every-day  paths. 

All  this  I  said  to  myself  as  we  whizzed 
down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  I  use 
the  word  **  whizzed  "  without  any  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  applied  only 
to  bullets  and  arrows.  I  have  never  jour- 
neved  on  either  of  those  vehicles  ;  but  I  would 
unhesitatingly  recommend  one  or  other  of 
them  for  the  descent  of  this  Pluton  Canyon, 
the  road  is  simply  a  succession  of  oxbows  or 
letter  83'  in  shape,  laid  along  the  precipitous 
wall  of  the  Canyon.  The  turns  are  so  sharp 
that  you  often  lose  sight  of  the  leaders  and 
of  the  heads  of  the  chain-horses  The  road 
is  so  narrow  that  in  many  places  the  outer 
wheels  seem  to  be  absolutely  in  line  with  the 
sheer  wall  below,  and  in  no  place  does  there 
seem  to  be  more  than  six  inches  margin.  In- 
stead of  a  firm  outer  edge  of  stone,  such  as 
ought  to  support  a  road  like  this,  there  are 
many  places  where  the  road  seems  to  be  only 
a  bank  of  gravel,  which  at  every  revolution 
of  wheels  on  it  shakes  and  sends  down 
crumbling  particles  into  the  abyss  below. 
Down  this  road,  round  these  corners,  on  these 
rattling  rims  of  gravel-banks  we  dashed  at  a 
run — two  wagons  full  of  mortil  souls. 

One  thousand,  two  thousand  feet  below  us, 
on  our  right  hand,  ran  the  Pluton  river,  over 
a  rocky  bed.  Tall  pines  and  firs  and  enor- 
mous bowlders  filled  nj)  the  abyss,  so  that  it 
looked  black  and  terrible.  If  a  bolt,  a  strap,  a 
spoke  had  given  way,  as  we  turned  one  of  those 
corners,  wagons,  people,  all  would  have  spun 
out  into  the  air,  as  a  child's  top  spins  off' 
when  it  first  leaves  the  string.  It  was  peril- 
ous ;  it  was  reckless.  But  no  sober  sense  can 
keep  sober  in  such  a  descent ;  it  is  only  the 
afier  thought  which  takes  note  of  the  fool- 
hardlncss.  At  the  time,  we  held  our  breaths, 
with  quite  as  much  delight  as  terror.  Tops 
of  trees  were  below  our  feet  one  minute,  above 
our  heads  the  next,  and  the  next  gone,  left 
behind,  and  more  trees  dancing  up  in  their 
places.  Gigantic  rocks,  and  gnarled  roots,  L^gj'"" 
and  fallen  trees  covered  with  moss,  and  trick- L^ji.^ 
ling  Streams,  and  foaming  cascades,  andjtQ,^  ^ 
waving  bushes  of  white  blossoms,  and  great  ^^^^ 
spaces  of  pink  and  scarlet  and  yellovv  flow-  ^^  J 
ers  beneath,  all  seemed  to  be  flying  up  thf 


hill  as  fast  as  we  were  flying  down. 
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on  our  left  arose  a  wall,  whose  top  we  often 
could  not  see — sometimes  solid  rock,  with 
tiny  ferns  and  flowers  clinging  in  crevices ; 
sometimes  a  heavily- wooded  bank,  with  the 
roots  of  its  great  trees  projecting,  bare,  and 
threatening  to  fall.  I  have  forgotten  how 
few  minutes  we  were  in  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon.  I  only  remember  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  boast  that  the  descent  had  been 
made  in  so  short  a  time  ;  and  the  fact  that 
this  can  be  a  point  of  pride  with  drivers,  that 
this  kind  of  road  can  be  looked  on  as  a  race- 
course, is  more  significant  than  any  comment 
or  any  statistics  ojf  speed.  Is  there  any  other 
country  except  America  where  such  a  road 
and  such  driving  would  be  permitted?  In 
the  famous  Arapezzo  Pass,  in  Italy,  the  road 
has  to  wind  around  a  dolomite  mountain  nine 
thousand  feet  high,  the  Antelao.  Three 
times  the  road  crosses  the  walled  front  of  that 
mountain.  From  the  lowest  road  you  can 
look  up  to  the  two  above,  and  they  look  like 
mere  lines  on  the  rocky  surface.  From  the 
uppermost  road  you  look  down  straight  into 
the  valley  below,  and  see  no  signs  of  the  roads 
by  which  you  have  climbed,  so  sheer  is  the 
wall.  But  this  road  is  at  all  points  wide 
•enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass  at  full  speed  ; 
and  its  outer  edge  is  a  thick  wall  of  masonry 
and  stone,  at  least  a  foot  wide. 

(To  be  concluded ) 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

As  a  supplement  to  our  recent  article  no- 
ticing President  Chadbourne's  work  on  "  In- 
stinct in  Animals,"  we  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  a  curiosity  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Brown  University  at  Providence, 
R.  I.    There,  among  other  objects  of  interest, 
are  several  thousand  specimens  of  birds,  to- 
gether with  a  good  showing  of  nests,  and 
among  the  latter  is  the  curiosity  of  which  we 
speak.    It  appears  to  reveal  an  act  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  entirely  above  the  plane 
of  instinct  so  called,  and  to  be  clearly  refera- 
ble to  reason.    A  bird  had  built  her  nest  in 
a  tree,  hanging  from  a  slender  branch,  not 
much  larger  than  a  pipe-stem,  which  grew 
out  of  a  small  limb  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.    Passing  over  the  use  of  strings 
wound  around  the  branch,  the  ends  of  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  nest,  to  assist  in 
holding  it  suspended,  and  which  is  no  new 
[  expedient  in  nest  building,  we  wish  to  callat- 
r  tention  to  a  remarkable  device  of  this  bird  to 
!,  meet  an  unexpected  emergency.    After  the 
i-  oestlings  were  hatched,  and  had  grown  well 
i  :owards  maturity,  their  increasing  weight  re- 
1'.  sealed  the  weakness  of  the  branch,  and  the 
J-  nother-bird  seems  to  have  become  alarmed 
5«br  the  safety  of  her  brood.  What  should  she 
lUo?  The  case  might  well  have  seemed  reme- 


diless to  a  creature  necessitated,  as  we  are 
told,  to  work  ignorantly  and  blindly  in  a  pre- 
scribed routine,  over  which  she  had  no  con- 
trol. She  had  found  her  mistake  in  selecting 
so  slender  a  branch  to  support  her  house  and 
cradle,  and  must  have  been  appalled  by  the 
threatened  consequences.  But  "  instinct,"  or 
else  good  sense,  came  to  her  assistance.  She 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  a 
string,  of  its  strength,  of  its  pliability,  and  of 
the  mode  of  attaching  it  to  a  twig  by  winding 
it  round  and  round,  and,  perchance,  of  tuck- 
ing under  the  end  to  prevent  uncoiling — a 
convenient  substitute  for  a  knot.  Bat  it  was 
necessary  to  advance  a  long  step  beyond  this  ; 
and  after  tying  one  end  of  the  string  to  the 
branch  which  supported  the  nest,  to  carry  up 
the  other  to  the  main  branch  and  tie  that 
also,  as  well  as  stretch  it  tight.  Could  a  tiny 
bird  effect  this  process  of  reasoning?  If  she 
could,  was  the  act  itself  within  the  compass 
of  her  physical  powers,  with  but  a  beak  and 
talons  in  the  place  of  hands  ?  This  is  the  pre- 
cise remedy  the  bird  got  at  and  carried  into 
execution.  The  nest  itself  attests  and  records 
the  fact.  All  we  know  of  it  we  take  from 
this  witness.  To  save  her  little  family,  she 
sought  and  found  a  piece  of  twine  several 
inches  in  length,  wound  it  several  times 
around  the  branch  outside  of  her  nest,  and, 
having  made  it  secure,  then  carried  up  the 
string  to  the  main  branch,  over  which  she 
drew  it  as  tight  as  she  was  able,  and  wound 
it  around  several  times  until  it  held  firmly. 
Thus,  as  a  guy,  it  supported  the  slender 
branch  with  its  own  strength,  and  prevented 
it  from  breaking  under  the  weight  of  the  nest 
and  its  occupants.  The  professor  in  charge 
of  the  Museum  himself  took  the  nest  from  a 
tree  on  or  near  his  own  premises.  He  should 
have  it  photographed,  and  send  the  picture 
to  the  Naturalist,  with  a  precise  and  minute 
description  ;  and  this  should  attend  particu- 
larly to  the  probable  objection  that  some  kind 
person  did  the  mother-bird  the  service  of 
making  a  safe  nest  safer. — The  Nation. 


THE  EVEN  TEMPER. 

The  other  day  I  was  waiting  on  the  wharf 
when,  at  the  last  moment,  afcer  the  cables 
were  loosened,  and  the  wheels  were  beating 
the  water,  and  the  ship  was  on  the  point  of 
sliding  away,  I  saw  a  gentleman,  whom  for 
some  time  I  had  remarked  as  anxiously 
awaiting  something  which  did  not  arrive,  hand 
his  mfe  and  children  over  the  side,  and  de- 
scend the  plank  from  the  ship  to  the  wharf. 
The  moment  they  were  off  the  plank  it  was 
raised,  and  the  next  instant  the  ship  glided 
into  the  stream,  a  gun  boomed  over  the 
water,  and  she  was  on  her  way  over  the 
ocean. 
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The  gentleman  and  family  watched  the 
the  shij)  disappear  in  which  for  many  weeks 
their  |)a?sages  had  been  taken,  and  which 
they  had  Jeit  so  reluctantly  at  the  last  mo 
ment.  J,  in  turn  watched  them  not  instru- 
eively  nor  impertinently,  I  hope,  but  because 
I  saw  in  the  gentleman's  face  no  si^n  of  an- 
ger, nor.  indeed,  of  very  senous  disappoint- 
ment. While  I  was  admiring  his  selt-com- 
mand — for  I  have  seen  people  surly  because 
dinner  was  delayed — a  truckmaD  with  a 
heavy  load  of  baggage  drove  rapidly  along 
the  wharf.  He  saw  the  situation  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  was  confounded  and  frightened. 
The  gentleman  pointed  to  the  receding  ship 
and  said,  quietly,  to  the  truckman,  "  You 
have  prevented  our  going."  There  was  no 
anger,  no  harsh  or  scolding  tone.  The  gen- 
tleman evidently  did  not  choose  to  lose 
his  temper  as  well  as  his  passage,  and  his 
mildness  and  generosity  brought  tears  to 
the  delinquent's  eyes.  The  truth  was,  not 
that  he  had  idly  lingered,  but  that  thinking 
he  had  time  enough,  he  had  turned  aside 
to  send  a  physician  to  his  wife,  and  had 
then  been  impeded  upon  his  way  to  the 
•hip. 

It  was,  after  all,  a  little  thing — the  gen- 
tleman and  his  family  had  only  missed  their 
passage.  It  was  merely  an  immense  incon- 
venience, a  derangement  of  plans  carefully 
laid,  with  the  general  absurdity  of  all  balked 
endeavors  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  was,  for  all 
that,  a  sudden  and  j^harp  test  of  temper.  That 
of  some  of  us  would  have  snapped  :  and  I 
pity  that  truckman  if  he  should  ever  bring 
the  baggage  of  most  of  us  too  late  to  the 
ship, 

*  *  ;^  *  *  *  * 

It  is,  indeed,  very  possible  that  a  man 
who  would  fall  into  a  passion  at  little  things, 
might  be  very  calm  and  c(  urageous  in  the 
presence  of  sudden  and  great  danj^er.  But  life 
is  made  up  of  small  occasions.  We  wish  to  be 
ready  for  the  stinging  of  mopquitoes  and  the 
tickling  of  flies  as  well  as  for  earthquakes 
and  strokes  of  lightning.  If  your  tenjper  is 
e(jnal  to  little  annoyances,  I  will  trust  it  in 
great  emergencies. 

But  what  is  it  that  puts  it  into  repair  and 
keeps  it  so  ?  Is  the  secret  what  we  call  tem- 
perament, merely  ?  Is  one  man  born  placid 
and  another  irritable,  and  is  that  the  end 
of  it  ?  *  *  I  know  two  saints,  one  of 

whom  says  that  his  own  virtue  is  the  fruit  of 
long  toil,  but  that  the  virtue  of  his  friend 
corwes  by  nalure.  "I  have  more  moral 
struggles  every  morning  before  breaklast," 
he  say-,  *'  than  my  friend  ever  had  in  his 
whole'life." 

If,  indeed,  we  are  bom  heroes,  let  us  be 
grateful.    But  if  we  are  not,  let  us  repair  the 


defects  of  birth.  You  know  that  what  is  a 
conscious  effort  at  first,  becomes  an  involun- 
tary habit.  When  my  nncle  wis  a  little  boy 
he  slammed  the  door  whenever  he  went  out 
of  a  room  ;  but  one  dav  his  mother  called 
him  back  and  compelled  him  to  close  the 
door  quietly.  And  every  time  that  he  for- 
got it  he  was  recalled,  until  very  soon  ho 
would  no  more  have  shut  the  door  with  a 
crash  then  he  would  have  kicked  it  open.  My 
great-aunt  was  very  c>reful  of  the  manners'of 
her  children;  and  when  she  made  my  uncle 
close  the  door  quietly  she  began  to  teach  him 
that  he  need  not  lose  his  temper  because  he 
had  lost  his  passage  to  Eurojje,  and  that  his 
manners  under  all  circumstances  were  within 
his  own  control. —  G.  IT.  Curtis,  in  Harper  8 
Bazar. 

DOG-DAY3. 

The  popular  notion  of  the  "  Dog-days"  is, 
like  many  other  weather  superstitions,  to 
be  referred  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  As 
popular  conceits  do  not  recognize  astronomi- 
cal discoveries  and  changes,  the  current  no- 
tions of  signs  and  weather  wonders  are  often 
at  war  with  fact  and  science.  The  moon,  for 
instance,  is  largely  blamed  or  praised  for  in- 
fluences with  which  that  body  can  have  very 
little  to  do  ;  and  the  terms  "  lunatic"  and 
"  moon-struck,"  and  their  associates  and  de- 
rivatives are  standing  libels  upon  the  bright 
satellite  which  makes  night  glorious.  The 
"Dog  Star"  is  even  more  unjustly  dealt  with, 
being  held  accountable  for  rabid  heats  and 
rabid  dogs.  The  connection  between  Sirius, 
which  is  the  dog  star,  and  anything  upon 
our  earthly  abode,  is  purely  fanciful,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  such  connection,  yet  undis- 
covered, as  any  or  all  the  starry  host  may 
have. 

As  warm  weather  reading,  a  few  facts 
about  the  dog  star  and  dog-days  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. A  writer  in  Cassel's  Magazine 
has  collected  some  of  these  notes,  which  will 
be  used  in  the  present  article,  supplemented 
by  facts  and  fancies  from  other  sources. 
"  Names  are  things"  says  the  familiar  pro- 
verb, and  "  Sirius"  may  be  first  taken  by  his 
name.  "  Sihor"  was  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  the  Riv?r  Nile,  about  the  source  of 
which  river,  some  of  the  testy  Euglii-h  geog- 
raphers, with  unintentional  consistency,  are 
now  going  mad  again»t  Mr.  Stanley  for  his 
discovery  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  is  cer-  oifof 
tainly  "Nile-mad."  But  the  method  in  thet'iyiea 
Dr.'s  n)adues3  will  probably  result  in  th©<  Umidit 
solution  of  a  great  geographical  problem.  % 

It  was  observed  some  ihree  thousand  years  om  ^\ 
ago,  more  or  le-s,  that  twenty  days  before  the  (Jogsfj 
dog  star  rose  "  heliacally,"  or  with  the  sun,  ficonij^ 
the  rising  of  ihe  Nile  commenced,  and  thenct idej 
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the  name  dog  star,  in  allusion  to  a  watch  dog 
seeing  danger  and  warning  people  of  its  ap- 
proach. The  inhabitants  of  tracts  subject  to 
overflow  took  the  warning  and  removed.  As 
coincidence  is  very  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
cause  and  effect,  and  as  the  overflow  of  the 
liver,  whatever  advantage  it  conferred  upon 
agriculture,  had  the  reverse  influence  upon 
health,  the  dog  star  came  in  of  course  for  the 
blame  of  the  malarious  influences.  Twenty 
days  before  and  twenty  days  after  the 
"  heliacal"  rising  were  marked  off  as  "  dog- 
days"  in  the  calendar.  Greece  and  Rome 
imported  the  superstition  from  Egypt,  and  we 
have  inherited  the  notion  from  them.  For 
centuries  the  dies  caniculares,  or  "  dog-days," 
of  the  Roman  calendar  were  received  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  this  country.  They  began  about 
the  first  of  July,  and  closed  about  the  middle 
of  August.  Precise  dates  in  common  Eng- 
lish old-fashioned  almanacs  give  the  3d  of  Ju- 
ly as  the  first  of  the  dog-days,  and  11th  of 
August  as  the  last. 

The  writer  hereof  heard  it  confidently  said 
the  other  day,  that  "  the  dog  days  are  over." 
If  the  dog  days,  that  is,  the  twenty  days 
before  and  the  twenty  days  after  the  *'  helia- 
cal" rising  of  the  star  are  over,  then  that  ris- 
ing of  the  star  with  the  sun  must  have  taken 
place  on  July  23d,  but  the  fiact  is,  that  the 
phenomenon  did  not  occur  until  on  or  about 
the  12th  of  August.  The  rising  of  Sirius 
with  the  sun  varies  according  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place  where  it  is  observed,  and  occurs 
later  and  later  from  year  to  year.  In  due  time, 
if  the  dog  star  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
heat,  our  descendants  will  be  panting  with 
the  oppressive  atmosphere  in  February. 

The  subject   of  climate  has  in  late  years 
ibeen  receiving  attention  which  will  remove 
from  popular  belief  many  weather  supersti- 
tions.   We  need  yet  not  go  to  the  stars  for 
the  solution    of   terrestrial   phenomena — 
always  excepting  our  obligations  to  the  great 
pentre  of  oar  own  system — though  the  won- 
,derful  discoveries  in  astronomy  are  measur- 
i^ng  what   have  hitherto  been  deemed  inap- 
oreciable  influences,  and  weighing  what  have 
)een  hitherto  regarded  as  imponderable.  A 
'ertain  season  in  every  summer  is  oppressive 
.nd  insalubrious.  The  action  of  natural  agents 
ipon  vegetation,  and  the  influences  of  chang- 
og  vegetation   upon    the  atmosphere,  the 
bundance  of  rain,  or  the  lack  of  it,  the  over- 
ow  of  waters  or  their  subsidence,  the  torrid 
ry  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  steaming 
umidity  of  the  air  we  breathe,  these  influen- 
3s,  singly  or  combined,  produce  the  effects 
om   which  it  is  quite  time  to  acquit  the 
ijdog  star."    Even  the  word  "  climate"  has 
Become  a  misnomer,  since  its  use  is  based  on 
Ee  idea  that  degrees  of  heat  accord  with  de- 


grees of  latitude.  Various  local  and  tidal 
and  atmospherical  causes  so  affect  the  tem- 
perature that  a  fan  and  an  overcoat  of  furs 
may  be  demanded  at  the  same  time  by  men 
who  live  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude.  It 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that  our  comfort 
or  discomfort,  health  or  sickness  depend  more 
upon  ourselves,  our  diet,  exercise  and  mental 
quiet  or  perturbation  than  upon  any  influ- 
ence outside  of  our  own  will  and  conduct 
And  whether  the  dog-days  begin  on  the  3d  or 
the  24th  of  July,  and  end  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, or  the  Ist  of  September,  the  only  mode 
in  which  we  can  pass  them  comfortably 
is  to  "  take  things  by  the  smooth  handle." 
If  the  "  dog  star  rages,"  let  him.  We 
can't  help  it.  But  we  can  help  raging  our- 
selves. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
STRIVING. 
Long  I'vft  groped  in  darkness,  Father, 

Far-off  seems  the  promised  l^ind, 
Scarcely  trusting  in  my  weakness, 
Light  will  come  at  thy  command. 

Sorely  needing  Faith  and  Patience, 

Ever — so  to  evil  prone, 
Wrestling,  I  have  lain,  like  Jacob, 

With  ray  head  upon  a  stone. 

With  my  eyes  upon  the  ladder, 

Reaching  heavenward  from  the  groand  j 

I  have  sought,  with  earnest  striving, 
Strength,  to  mount  its  lowest  round. 

And  though  angels  have  descended. 

Sometimes,  to  my  low  estate, 
For  the  fuUuess  of  their  mission 

Longingly,  I  watch  and  wait. 

Though  Ht  times  have  gleams  of  brightness 

Shone  around  my  devious  way; 
And  sweet  notes  of  glad  thanksgiving, 
Seemed  fair  harbinger's  of  day — 

Yet  again  have  cloud  and  tempest 

Hid  the  sunlight  from  my  view. 
And  in  blindness,  vainly  striving. 

What  I  would  not,  that  I  do. 

But,  though  in  the  lengthened  contest, 

Weary  ways  my  fe^-t  may  know. 
Yet,  oh  Father,  'till  Thou  bless  me, 

I  will  never  let  Thee  go.  P. 
—  Wilmington,  Sfh  mo.  \eik,  1872. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  NEST. 
They'll  come  again  to  the  apple  tree — 

Robin  and  all  the  rest — 
When  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to  see,, 

In  the  snow  of  the  blossom  dressed  ; 
And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  bt 

The  buildiug  of  the  nest. 

Weaving  it  well  so  round  and  trim. 

Hollowing  it  with  care; 
Nothing  foi)  far  away  for  him, 

Nothing  for  her  too  fair; 
Hanging  it  safe  on  the  topmost  limb — 

Their  castle  in  the  air. 

Ah  1  mother-bird,  you  have  weary  d»ys 
When  the  eggs  are  under  your  breast, 
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Anfi  your  mate  will  fejirtbr  whlfiii  wnys 

When  the  wee  ones  leave  the  nest; 
Bui  ihey'll  find  their  wings  in  a  glad  amaze, 

And  God  will  see  to  the  rest. 
So  come  to  the  trees  with  all  your  train 

When  the  apple  blossduis  bl  w  ; 
Throuiih  the  April  shimmer  of  sun  and  rain 

Go  f1\  ing  to  and  fro  ; 
And  sing  to  our  I  e>irts  as  we  watch  again 

Your  fairy  building  grow. 
— Harper's  Bazar, 

A  greenlander's  life. 
A  genuine  Greenlander  needs  help  from  no 
one,  as  long  as  he  enjoys  good  liealth.  Ail 
his  hunting  apparatus  he  raakes  himself;  his 
wife  builds  the  hut,  prepares  the  skins,  and 
makes  boots  and  clothes.  Cooking  over  the 
oil  lamp  is  a  more  tedious  operation  than  on 
an  iron  stove,  but  the  lamp  diffuses  a  more 
gradual  and  durable  warmth  through  the 
house,  and  during  Winter  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  a  supply  of  fuel  for  the  latter.  Nev- 
ertheless the  native  likes  the  stove,  and  cuts 
away  at  the  beams  of  driftwood  which  forms 
the  roof  of  his  hut,  until  it  threatens  to  fall, 
and  is  only  kept  in  position  by  the  hard  frost. 
As  soon  as  it  thaws,  down  comes  the  roof,  and 
the  occupants  take  refuge  with  their  neigh 
bor,  where  they  find  accommodation  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  passage,  comforting  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  return  of 
Spring,  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  troubles 
of  this  description. — Moravian. 


THE  VALUE  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

A  keen  axe,  in  a  stout  woodman's  hand, 
will  destroy  in  an  hour  what  it  has  taken 
a  century  to  produce,  and  what  a  century 
cannot  replace.  A  few  cords  of  wood  repre- 
sent a  snug  sum,  but  what  are  the  dollars  in 
comparison  to  a  perpetual  fountain?  A  few 
acres  added  to  a  farm  are  dearly  purchased 
by  cursing  the  land  for  generations  with 
drought  and  barrenness.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  good  common  sense  of  our  peo 
pie  has  led  them,  to  some  extent,  to  see  the 
evil  that  is  done,  and  to  repair  the  injury. 
In  Ohio,  in  one  or  two  of  the  New  Eugland 
States,  and  especially  in  the  young,  vigorous 
States  of  the  Northwest,  large  plantations  are 
beginning  to  grow  up,  which  there  is  reason 
to  hope  will  soon  add  to  our  supply  of  wood, 
and  prevent  the  distressing  droughts  of  our 
summers. 

The  history  of  the  I'^thmus  of  Suez  has 
taught  us,  recently,  a  striking  lesson  in  this 
respect.  A  few  years  ago  the  whole  region, 
through  which  jNI.  de  Lesseps's  famous  canal 
now  passes  hundreds  of  richly-laden  vessels, 
was  a  sterile  desert — the  rainfalls  amounting 
often  to  less  than  an  inch  during  the  year. 
There  were  no  trees  to  be  seen  far  or  near. 
When  the  energetic  Frenchman  began  his 


gigantic  enterprise,  he  at  once  directed  thou- 
sands of  trees  to  be  planted  in  proper  locali- 
ties ;  they  grew  up,  thanks  to  careful  irriga- 
tion, and  now  the  astonished  eye  of  the  trav- 
eler beholds  blooming  prairies  and  stately 
forests,  where  once  all  was  waste  and  wild 
desert.  But  a  still  greater  change  had  come 
over  the  climate;  rain  falls  now  frequently 
and  abundantly,  the  soil  produces  richly  ;  and 
if  that  man  is  to  be  counted  a  benefactor  who 
can  make  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow  where 
none  could  be  raised  before,  true  glory  be-  ' 
longs  to  him  who  has  thus  created,  as  it  were, 
a  fertile  land,  capable  of  maintaining  thou- 
sands of  industrious  and  happy  citizens. — 
From  the  "  Wonders  of  Water." 


THE  HORN-BOOK. 

In  reading  about  school  books,  a  century 
or  two  ago,  one  often  finds  allusions  to  horn- 
books which  were  in  common  use  at  school. 
It  is  well  to  know  just  what  these  horn-books 
were. 

In  this  age,  when  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  are  so  cheap  and  abundant,  we 
hardly  know  how  to  appreciate  them.  In 
the  first  century,  books  were  made  of  sheets 
of  parchment,  all  written  by  hand,  so  that 
only  those  of  princely  wealth  could  aflfbrd  to 
own  such  a  treasure.  Many  articles  were 
used  for  the  pages  of  books,  and  for  writing 
material,  before  paper  was  invented.  For 
letters  and  messages,  thin  boards  were  used, 
covered  wiih  a  thin  coating  of  wax,  on  which 
a  person  could  write  with  any  sharp  pointed 
instrument.  The  margin  of  the>'e  letters  was 
made  thicker  than  the  part  written  upon, 
forming  a  protection  to  the  writing,  like  the 
frame  of  a  common  slate. 

Books  w^ere  often  made  of  wood,  thin  strips 
of  bark,  palm-leaves,  skins  of  beasts,  and  even 
thin  sheets  of  lead.  These  were  all  written 
by  hand,  and  often  very  finely  ornamented. 

Even  after  paper  and  printing  were  in- 
vented, it  was  many  years  before  books  were 
used  in  the  schools.  The  first  books  used  in 
teaching  were  made  of  wood,  on  which  were 
placed  sheets  of  paper,  containing  the  alpha- 
bet, short  words,  and  other  exercises,  often 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Scripture  texts ;  over 
these  printed  sheets  was  placed  a  thin  sheet 
of  transparent  horn.  When  compared  with 
the  books  now  used  in  our  common  schools, 
it  was  a  rude-looking  piece  of  work,  but  it 
should  teach  us  to  value  the  many  helps  and 
conveniences  which  we  now  have  to  make  a 
good  education,  which  is  a  true  blessing  easily 
obtained. —  YoutJis  Companion. 


When  a  man  has  no  design  but  to  speak 
the  truth  he  may  say  a  great  deal  in  a  veryis 
narrow  compass. — Steele. 
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THE  FAMILY. 

The  family  is  a  marvelous  educator  in 
love.  Love  is  made  very  easy  for  us  at 
the  outset.  The  child,  with  its  first  con- 
sciousness, became  aware  of  tender  tones, 
and  the  gentlest  touch,  and  all  manner  of 
sweet  caresses.  The  first  thing  its  face  learns 
to  reflect  is  its  mother's  smile.  The  parents' 
love  flows  in  upon  it  by  every  channel  of  its 
opening  nature,  and  it  answers  back  as  nat- 
urally as  the  water  reflects  the  sun.  Growing 
older,  the  child  finds  around  it  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  and  all  the  way  up  to  manhood  or 
womanhood  there  is  a  closely  surrounding  cir- 
cle of  those  from  and  toward  whom  kindness 
is  a  thing  of  course. 

Then  comes  another  ste[).  There  comes 
the  miracle  by  which  a  man  and  woman  see 
each  other  with  illumined  eyes.  Each  sees 
in  the  other  a  goodness,  a  beauty,  a  supreme 
lovliness,  transcending  all  they  have  known 
before.  Men  call  it  a  delusion,  but  it  is  a 
revelation.  It  is  as  if  God  had  enabled  this 
man  and  woman  to  see  in  each  other  what  he 
sees  in  them,  and  to  know  the  angel  that  shall 
come  forth  hereafter.  That  vision  lifts  the 
heart  into  a  new  life,  and  kindles  in  it  a  self- 
forgetting  devotion,  a  tender  and  profound 
emotion,  in  which  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
love  that  fills  heaven.  Then,  in  turn,  comes 
fatherhood  or  motherhood,  in  which  the  soul 
fills  to  another  the  place  which  images  God's 
place  to  us — the  giving  beyond  any  possible 
return,  the  infinite  patience,  the  self-sacrifice, 
and  the  overpaying  joy. 

Christ  puts  before  his  followers  a  shining 
mark.    "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.    He  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just." That  disposition  is  very  hard  to  reach. 
To  love  one's  enemies  is  the  final  height, 
where  we  touch  the  Divine  perfection.  And 
these  various  forms  of  human  aflTection  are 
I  steps  in  the  ladder  by  which  we  mount  up- 
ward.   Through  them  love  in  its  earlier  sta- 
ges is  made  easy  and  natural  to  us.  Men 
lused  to  talk  of  the  natural  affections  as  some- 
Ithing  wholly  alien  to  the  Christian  graces. 
iButthey  are  no  more  alien  than  the  blossom 
lis  to  the  fruit.    "  He  that  lovetb  not  his  bro 
Ither  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
iGod  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"    He  that  had 
pot  loved  father  or  mother,  or  wife  or  child, 
jbow   could  he  ever  come  to  love  his  en- 
Amy  ? 

I  The  household,  again,  furnishes  a  wonder- 
|ul  discipline  in  self-denial.  It  is  absolutely 
Impossible  for  one  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  a 
i|amily  to  practice  such  absolute  selfishness  as 
possible  to  a  hermit.  The  ordinary  course 
If  family  life  calls  constantly  on  each  mem- 


ber for  some  sacrifice  of  perst)nal  comfort  or 
convenience  to  the  good  of  others.  Brothers 
and  sisters  as  they  play  or  work  together  have 
continually  to  give  up  to  each  other.  The 
older  ones  of  the  household  must  surrender  a 
part  of  their  leisure  and  their  favorite  occu- 
pations to  the  claims  of  the  younger  ones. 
But  the  mother  above  all  learns  divine  les- 
sons in  goodness.  She  is  called  to  lay  down 
her  life,  not  once,  but  every  day  and  hour  ; 
to  live  not  in  her  own  joys  and  troubles,  but 
in  those  of  her  husband  and  children.  If 
there  is  one  lot  in  life  that  naturally 
tends  to  make  saints,  it  is  the  mother's. 

The  family  gives  more  scope  than  any  other 
place  to  that  strongest  moral  force  in  life,  the 
unseen  influence  of  character.  People  think 
it  is  the  men  who  preach  or  teach  or  write, 
that  have  influence  on  others.  The  power  of 
all  the  writers  and  preachers  and  teachers  in 
the  world  is  a  shadow  compared  to  that  of 
the  people  who  simply  act  what  the  others 
talk  about.  A  rnan  may  be  told  a  thousand 
times  that  he  ought  to  be  truthful  or  pure, 
and  not  receive  the.  slightest  effect  from  it. 
But  if  he  lives  in  companionship  with  a  no- 
ble woman  or  an  upright  man,  something  of 
their  moral  quality  tends  almost  inevitably  to 
attach  to  him.  There  is  a  power  in  goodness 
over  those  it  touches  that  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  outward  tests.  And  this  is  strongest 
on  those  who  live  in  the  close  contact  of  the 
family.  The  truth,  the  purity,  the  patience, 
the  sweetness,  that  is  in  father  or  mother  or 
little  child  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  and  those  who  breathe  it  take  into 
their  own  lives  something  of  its  spirit. 

The  family  is  God's  house.  Through  its 
relations  his  character  is  revealed.  In  its 
daily  life  he  has  provided  a  training  that  best 
develops  all  pure  and  generous  and  noble 
qualities  in  men.  By  its  affections  we  are  first 
taken  out  of  the  narrowness  of  self,  and  set  to 
walk  in  the  shining  way  of  love.  And  if  there 
is  any  priesthood  specially  ordained  of  God^ 
it  is  that  of  her  who  is  set  to  minister  in  this 
temple,  as  wife  and  mother. —  Christian  Un- 
ion. 

friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Coramitte  will  meet  at  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  9th 
mo  6,  at  3  o'clock.    Full  attendance  particularly 
desired.  W.  M.  Levick,  Clerk. 

GIRARD  AVENUE  MEETING. 

This  indulged  Meeting  under  the  joint  care  of 
Philadelphia  and  Green  Street  Monthly  Meetings, 
having  been  approved  by  Phil-idelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  will  be  opened  to-morrow,  1st  day,  1st  of 
Ninth  month,  at  10^  o'clock,  in  the  new  house^  17th 
and  Girard  avenue,  and  the  meeting  heretofore  in- 
dulged by  Green  Street  Meeting  at  10  o'clock,  dis- 
continuf'd. 

The  Schools  during  the  week,  at  the  same  place, 
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will  be  opened  on  Ninth  montli  '2d,  under  compe- 
tent teacbers. 

In  Srtid  school  the  tui'ion  is  free  to  children  be- 
longing to  these  two  Monthly  Meetings. 


CIRCCLAB  MKETINGS. 
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ITEMS. 

The  PBAnoDY  Educational  Fu^D.— The  report  of 
the  General  Agent,  Dr.  Baroas,  states  that  the  total 
amount  appropriated  from  the  Peabody  Fund  in  aid 
of  public  instruction  ia  the  South  since  February, 
1871,  is  $141,350,  and  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  people  themselves  is  estimated  at  $700,000.  Dr. 
Sears  gives  the  following  interesting  information  in 
reference  to  education  in  the  South  :  Virginia  has 
il  1,104  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty-one years  ;  of  these  130,469  attend  the  public 
.schools,  which  have  been  organized  with  marvel- 
lous success  since  1870  ;  the  cost  of  the  system,  du- 
ring the  year  1H71,  was  S587,172  ;  Virginia  received 
•$2G,900  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  North  Carolina 
has  establisiied  schools  for  the  poor,  and  received 
$11,500  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  South  Carolina 
has  20G,610  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen,  more  than  half  ot  whom  are  colored,  only 
G6,05G  children,  about  half  b<-ing  colored,  attend 
public  school  ;  the  Slate  pchool  fund  has  vanished  ; 
South  Carolina  received  $5,000  from  the  Peabody 
Fund.  Georgia  has  80.080  children  in  the  public 
schools,  and  received  $7,000  from  the  Peabody 
Fund.  Florida  has  14,000  children  in  the  public 
schools,  and  received  "^G, 950  from  the  Peabody  Fund. 
AUbama  received  i?9,20().  Mississippi  has  304, 7G2 
children,  of  whom  117,000  attend  public  schools, 
and  recpived  $530.  Louisiana  received  $9,000.  Ar- 
kansas $8,650,  and  Tt-nnessee  $2G,900.  Texas  has 
270,000  children,  of  whom  90,000  attend  school.  No 
report  is  given  of  any  appropriation  having  been 
made  to  T«  ia?.  Ia  West  Virginia  there  are  IGG,- 
749  children,  of  whom  7G,599  attend  public  schools. 
The  expenditures  for  1H71  amounted  to  577,718, 
nearly  half  of  which  was  for  school  houses.  We-t 
Virginia  received  $17,550  from  the  Peabody  Fund. 
The  Trustees  h-ive  ordered  that  the  annual  meetirigs 
of  the  Bi)ard  shall  hereafter  be  held  in  New  York 
city,  in  the  mofith  of  July,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Chairman,  Robert  C.  Winthrop. — Piihlir 
Ledger. 

Tba,  Cokkpk  Sugar  and  Iron. — In  the  last  month- 
ly report  of  the  National  Statisti'-al  Bureau  there  is 
a  series  of  tables  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
relation  to  the  consumption  of  t'-a,  coffee,  sugar  aad 
iron.  The  absolute  consumption  of  tea  was  44,- 
895,845  pounds,  an  average  of  one  and  twelve  hun- 
dredths pound?  to  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 


the  United  States.  C  fTee  can  hardly  be  regarded 
so  indisf)eti3ibl"  a  beverage  as  tea.  and  consequent- 
ly there  has  been  a  great  fluctuation  in  its  sale  and 
consumption.  According  to  the  tables  given  in  the 
report,  the  past  year  exhibits  the  larg  st  absolute 
consuinjition  ever  known  in  this  country  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  amounting  to  .!  1  2,735, 03()  pounds — 
an  average  of  eight  and  one-tenth  pounds  to  each 
person.  Every  individual  American  retjuir-s  and 
uses  just  thirty  pounds  of  sugir.  In  that  part  of 
the  report  devoted  to  iron  statistics,  it  i«  shown  that 
during  the  year  just  passed,  the  native  production 
of  pig  iron  amounted  to  l,7o7,685  tots,  while  the 
consumption  amounted  to  1,782,052,  the  difference 
being  mide  up  by  the  importation  of  74,367  tons 
from  abroad,  the  foreign  supply,  as  contrasted  with 
the  domestic,  being  only  4  per  cent.  Assuming  the 
population  of  the  country  to  be  forty  millions,  though 
it  falls  far  short  of  it,  the  consumption  of  pig  iron 
was  as  one  hundred  pounds  to  each  inhabitant. 
Figures  are  facts,  and  nothing  could  more  incon- 
tpstably  show  the  enormous  strides  taken  in  the 
path  of  progress  by  the  country  within  the  past  few 
years  than  those  given  above. 

Progrkss  IK  Japan.  —  Almost  every  paragraph  in 
the  news  from  Jap^n  is  highly  suggesiive  of  the 
rapid  social  revolution  that  is  going  forward.  Rail- 
ways have  quickly  become  popular,  and  a  scheme 
for  tramways  in  Yokohama  is  in  progress,  in  con- 
n^ction  with  which  two  cars  have  arrived.  A  socie- 
ty for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  has  been 
formed  ;  the  Governmorjt  is  occupied  with  measures 
to  prevent  prostitution  ;  and  the  principle  of  free 
trade,  though  not  thoroughly  accepted,  is  so  far 
recognized  that  it  is  proposed  in  the  revision  of 
treaties  next  jearto  expunge  the  clause  prohibiting 
the  export  of  rice.  The  }0ung  Mikado  is  leading  his 
subjects  in  the  Europeanizi  ig  movement.  lie  is  no 
longer  a  hidden  mystery,  but  appears  openly  among 
his  people.  He  attends  public  ceremonies,  such  as 
that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  railway,  learns  Ger- 
man, and  drinks  champagne.  Next  year  it  is  in 
conterapla'ion  to  open  the  country  freely  to  foreign- 
ers ;  and  finally,  in  proof  of  Japanese  progress,  th" 
British  sentiment  that  "there  is  nothing  like  leather," 
has  so  taken  hold  of  the  Government  that  an  order 
has  gone  forth  for  soldiers  and  all  officials  to  wear 
leathern  shoes  of  approved  Western  pattern.  These 
are  Japanese  signs  of  the  times. — flomricard  Mail. 

Jamaica  as  it  is. — The  condition  of  the  island  has 
greatly  improved  since  the  introduction  of  ttie  new 
Constitution,  four  years  ago.  Tne  import  dues  h  .v* 
been  reduced,  and  the  to.ina^e  dues  upon  trading 
vessels  abolished.  There  has  been  a  su;plns  of 
£oO  000  for  1870-71 ,  though  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion amounted  to  £41,000  during  the  previous  two 
years.  The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  by  £22Y,- 
500,  and  will  be  entirely  paid  off  in  twenty-seven 
years.  Much  demoralization  was  formerly  caused 
by  the  squatting  system.  The  uncultivated  landi 
of  the  colony  have  now  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Governm^-nt  where  no  owner  is  apparent,  ia 
virtue  of  a  Bill  pas.-ed  by  Legi-lative  ("ouncil,  and 
leases  are  granted.  The  result  is  that  the  squatters 
get  a  good  ^ase  at  a  fair  rent  in  exchange  for  tbeir 
previously  precarious  tenure.  Public  works  are 
being  carried  out  at  considerable  cost,  and  efforts 
are  making  to  acclimatize  valuable  trees  and  planti 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  island.  While  the  mate- 
rial condition  of  Jamaica  is  thus  satisfactory,  itc 
mental  condition  is  full  of  promise.  Sch<  ols  ar« 
inort-asing,  and  their  standard  of  inetrnciion  has 
risen  considerably  eincc  1865. — L^tufre  Hom. 
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From  "Early  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  Friends." 
GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 

[We  have  published  much  of  interest  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  prominent  in  the 

early  history  of  our  Society,  but  as  many  of 
our  readers  may  not  have  in  their  libraries 
the  writings  of  our  ancient  worthies,  when 
we  meet  with  new  portraitures  of  eventful 
lives  we  are  induced  to  offer  them  for  their 
lerusal.  In  this  way  we  may  be  profitably 
'eminded  of  what  our  forefathers  suffered  for 
conscience  sake.]  _ 

Continuing  with  these  early  Westmoreland 
friends,  whom  we  have  menlioued  as  among 
^ox's  earliest  missionaries,  we  now  coaie  to 
xeorge  Whitehead,  of  Orton. 

The  moss  famous  of  all  the  early  raissiona- 
ies  of  Quakerism  was  George  Whitehead,  of 
)rton.  He  is,  after  Georga  Fox,  the  chief 
:)under  of  the  Society ;  and,  both  from  the 
reat  age  he  attained,  and  the  lead  he  took  in 

i  le  Society's  business,  may  be  deemed,  to  a 

i  reat  extent,  its  father. 

•    He  was  born  at  Orton,  in  Westmoreland, 
'  bout  the  year  1635,  and  was  educated  at  the 
'  'ee  school  of  Blencoe,  in  Cumberland,  where, 
„  3  he  tells  us,  he  "  loved  retirement,  with 
1  ime  other  sober,  studious  scholars,  though 
Irwt  mean  and  poor  in  the  world,  rather  than 
MJe  company    of  loose,  extravagant  boys, 
I  lough  of  the  gentry,  or  richer  sort,  who  were 
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given  to  much  play  and  gaming."  He  after- 
terwards  kept  a  school  at  Orton,  and  was  an 
attendant  at  Orton  Church.  At  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  Whitehead  conceived  objec- 
tions, on  religious  grounds,  to  the  promiscu- 
ous singing  of  David's  Psalms  in  church.  He 
was  also  shocked  because  the  priests  did  not 
practice  what  they  preached.  These  reasons, 
operating  upon  his  mind,  led  him  to  attend 
Quaker  meetings  held  at  Sunnyside,  near 
Greyrigg,  at  the  house  of  a  Captain  Ward.  On 
one  occasion,  he  was,  he  says,  deeply  affected, 
more  than  by  any  preaching  he  ever  heard, 
by  seeing  a  young  maid  go  out  of  the  meeting, 
aod  fling  herself  face  downwards  on  the 
ground,  crying  out,  "  Lord,  what  shall  T  do  to 
be  clean  ?"  At  one  of  these  meetings,  some 
time  in  the  year  1652,  Whitehead  met  George 
Fox,  and,  fired  by  his  enthusiasm,  became 
one  of  his  earliest  m'ssionaries.  Whitehead's 
first  journey  was  taken  in  1653  or  1654,  and 
was  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  At  Warwick  he 
was  put  into  prison,  where  Hunt,  the  gaoJer, 
demanded  from  tliree  of  them  fourpence  apiece 
per  night  for  one  bed  for  the  the  lot.  Rather 
than  pay  this,  they  slept  for  eight  weeks  on 
the  bare  boards  of  the  floor,  it  being  winter, 
and  a  cold  one.  At  the  city  sessions,  White- 
head and  his  companions  in  prison,  were 
brought  before  Recorder  Cook,  by  whom  they 
were  discharged, but  were  detained  by  Hunt  for 
fees.  Hunt  dying  soon,  they  got  their  liberty, 
through  the  pity  of  his  widow.  After  his  re- 
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lease,  Whitehead  continued  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, often  being  mobbed  and  persecuted. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  rescued  by  a  trooper, 
who  interiered  on  his  behalf.    The  trooper 
afterwards  turned  a  Friend,  but  it  was  five- 
and  twenty  years  before  Whitehead  heard  o^" 
his  conversion,  or  even  knew  his  name,  and 
then  they  both  met  as  prisoners  in  Norwich 
Gaol.    Whitehead,  and  some  other  Friends, 
shortly  after  this  first  discharge  from  Norwich 
Gaol,  got  into  Edraundbury  Gaol,  Whitehead 
being    committed  under  a  mittimus  which 
called  him  an  "idle  wandering  fellow  from 
Westmoreland."  There  they  suffered  much. 
The  gaoler  kept  an  alehouse,  and  was  also  a 
Presbyterian  priest.    On   Sundays,   he  ex- 
pounded to  the  prisoners  ;  on  week-days,  he 
and  his  tapster  encouraged  them  to  drink. 
The  Friends  would  neither  pay  him  fees,  nor 
drink,  but  ever  preached  against  drunkenness. 
Incensed  by  this,  the  gaoler  took  away  from 
his  prisoners  their  clothes,  even  their  night- 
caps, and  put  the  prisoners  themselves  into 
the  common  ward  with  burglars,  and  even  in- 
to a  pit  underground,  and  encouraged  drunk- 
en felons  to  kick,  strike  and  abuse  them. 
After    fifteen    months'  imprisonment,  they 
were  released  by  an  order  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
procured  by  the  intercession  of  one  Mary  Ban- 
dars, a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  Cromwell's 
family  ;  Sir  Francis  Russell  was  ordered  to 
seethe  warrant  executed.    Soon  after  his  re- 
lease. Whitehead  fell  into  the  bands  of  Jus 
tice  Surden,  one  of  those  who  had  signed  the 
mittimus  for  his  committal  to  Bury  Gaol. 
By  order  of  this  justice.  Whitehead  wa:  pub- 
licly whipt  through  Nayland  as  a  vagrant,  a 
piece  of  flagrant  injustice,  for  he  was  travel- 
ling on  his  own  horse.    The  constables  were 
also  ordered,  to  pass  him  from  place  to  place. 
In  1057,  Whitehead  returned  to  his  parents 
in  "Westmoreland,  who  received  him  joyfully, 
though  the  Piesbyterian  priests  had  tried  to 
poison  their  minds  against  him.    While  at 
home.    Whitehead     attended    meetings  of 
Friends  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
These  were  usually  held  on  commons  and 
mountainous  places.    He  mentions  that,  in 
stormy  weather,  they  generally  found  that 
one  side  or  other  of  Pardsey  Crag  afforded 
shelter.    He  also  had  a  hand  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  meetings  in  Newcastle,  but  the 
authorities  put  him  out  of  the  borough,  con- 
ducting him  to  a  "  blew  stane"    on  Tyne 
Bridge,  that  marked  the  extent  of  the  Corpo- 
ration jurisdiction.  In  1658,  he  went  again  to 
the   Eastern  Counties,   and  made    the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  inside  of  Ipswhich  Gaol, 
being   committed    on   a   charge  trumped 
up  by  one  priest  Willan.    There  he  lay  un- 
til Oliver   Cromwell's   death.    About  this 
time  he  maintained  several  public  controver- 


sies ;  the  most  notable  being  one  with  Dr. 
Richard  Smith,  keeper  of  the  University  li- 
brary at  Cambridge.  They  argued  in  public, 
at  meetings,  both  at  Cambridge  and  at  West- 
minster. Smith  undertook  to  prove  that 
Whitehead  was  a  heretic.  He  put  his  proof 
into  the  form  of  syllogism  :  ' 

He  that  is  a  Quaker  is  a  heretic  ; 
But  you  are  Papists,      e.,  the  Quakers  ;) 
Ergo,  you  are  a  heretic. 
Whitehead,  who  was  well  educated,  and  no 
mean  logician,  (indeed  be  would  have  made 
a  good  lawyer,  to  judge  from  the  legal  argu- 
ments advanced  by  him  on  various  occasions 
on  his  own  defence,)  denied  the  minor  prem- 
iss, which  Dr.  Smith  tried  to  prove,  by  as- 
serting that  all  who  refused  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance were  Papists — therefore  the  Quakers 
were  Papists.    Whitehead  afterwards  refuted 
Smith  in  two  books,  one  called  "  Truth  de- 
fending the  Quakers,"  and  the  other,  **  The 
Key  of  Knowledge  not  found  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  of  Cambridge."  Of  Whitehead's 
other  public  controversies,  some  were  con- 
ducted in  churches,  he  arguing  from  a  pew, 
and  the  parson  from  his  pulpit.  Whitehead, 
in  addition  to  the  qualities  we  have  men- 
tioned, of  good  education,  knowledge  of  logic 
and  of  law,  appears  to  have  possessed  a  cool 
and  imperturbable  temper,  and  a  readiness 
of  repartee  which  gave  him  great  advantage 
in  wordy  contests,  whether  waged  with  theo- 
logical disputants  in  the  pulpit,  or  with  coun- 
try justices  on  the  bench. 

The  first  part  of  Whitehead's  journal,  from 
which  we  have  derived  our  information  about 
him,  was  published  under  the  name  of  his 
Christian  Progress,  and  ends  with  an  account  i 
of  his  being  mobi3ed  at  Peterborough,  and 
rescued  by  some  soldiers  of  "  Lambert's,  or 
the  Old  Army."    This  was  just  before  the  ^ 
Restoration.    He  also  describes  the  agitation,  | 
which  was  stirred  up  among  the  "  Proud  and  | 
Covetous  Priests,  and  jNIercenary  Teachers  of.| 
all  Sorts,"  by  the  report  of  a  people  risen  in  • 
the  north  of  England,  called  Quakers.    Tl  e' 
priests  and  the  preachers  were, he  writes, afraid 
that  their  trade  was  in  danger,  and  their  gain 
at  stake.    "Then  rung  the  Pulpits,  and  Leo 
tures  were  promoted,  and  Conferences,  Com- 
plaints, and   Petiticns   exhibited  t>  JNIaj.is^'^ 
trates,  against  the  Quakers,  under  the  unjusf 
and  false  pretences  of  their  being  Antichrists 
come  in  the  Last  Days;  Deceivers, Seducers 
dangerous  to  Church  and  State." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Give,  if  thou  canst,  an  alms  ;  if  not,  afford 
Instead  of  that,  a  sweet  and  gentle  word. 
God  crowns  our  goodness,  wheresoe'er  he  sees 
On  our  path  wanting  all  abilities. 

—  Robert  Herri rjc. 
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SALVATION  THROUGH  CHARACTER. 

That  is  a  most  unfortunate  presentation  of 
religion  which  sets  up  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween salvation  and  character — between  ac- 
ceptance with  God  and  rightoess  of  life.  To 
one  reading  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
would  seem  impossible  that  His  followers 
should  ever  have  fallen  into  such  a  way  of 
thinking.  Nowhere  is  character  made  of 
such  supreme  importance  as  in  the  utterances 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Take  the  beatitudes  ; 
whom  does  He  pronounce  blessed  ?  The 
merciful,  the  meek,  the  pure  in  heart,  the 
humble  in  spirit,  the  peace-makers,  they  that 
patiently  endure  wrong,  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness.  What  does 
He  declare  as  the  test  of  acceptance  at  God's 
judgment-seat  ?  To  have  fed  the  hungry, 
and  clothed  the  naked,  and  ministered  to 
those  sick  and  in  prison.  To  the  prayer  for 
forgiveness  which  He  taught.  He  affixed  as 
the  condition  of  its  right  utterance  that  the 
petitioner  should  forgive  his  own  wronger. 
He  set  up  a  standard  of  personal  purity  such 
as  men  had  hardly  conceived  of  before.  He 
extended  the  obligation  of  benevolence  from 
the  friend  and  countryman  to  the  alien  and 
enemy.  In  a  word,  Jesus  Christ  made  good- 
ness, in  all  its  forms,  and  in  the  supreme 
f|  form  of  universal  love,  the  transcendently 
i  important  thing.  Whatever  He  taught  of 
the  invisible  world,  of  man's  relations  with 
God  and  with  Himself,  of  the  new  life  born 
of  the  Spirit — all  had  the  most  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  of  personal  character.  All 
I  the  spiritual  forces  which  He  revealed  or 
'  brought  into  the  world  had  their  sole  appli- 
cation at  this  point— the  producing  in  men  of 
purity,  truth  and  love. 

Viewed  as  a  teacher  only,  Jesus  Christ  was 
indeed  far  more  than  a  mere  moralist.  His 
words  lay  hold  on  the  infinite.  They  open 
to  us  depths  of  the  Divine  nature,  into  which 
we  gaze,  as  at  night  we  look  into  the  depths 
of  the  starry  universe.  Many  of  His  sayings 
rtach  far  down  into  the  inner  secrets  of  the 
.^piritual  world,  touching  the  mysterious  com- 
iiion  tie  that  binds  together  all  living  things. 
I  hey  reach  forward  to  the  future,  giving, 
vith  the  calmness  of  certainty,  glimpses  of 
lalities  whose  fulness  cannot  by  human 
nguage  be  told. 

But  all  these  spiritual  revelations  are  by 
Jesus  Christ  made  motive  powers  upon  hu- 
man conduct  and  character.  That  to  us  is 
the  sole  value  of  them  all.    God  is  a  spirit  ; 

jiherefore  we  are  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
n  truth.    His  perfection  is  shown  to  give  us 

^  ,he  lesson,  "  Be  ye  also  perfect."  The  great 
livision  hereafter  between  the  sheep  and  the 
^oats,"  is  foretold  that  men  may  be  taught 


the  importance  of  benevolence.  Everything 
centres  in  practical  goodness. 

The  highest  spiritual  truth  that  Christ  de- 
clared was  the  vital  union  with  Himself  and 
the  Father  which  the  soul  might  attain.  "  I 
am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  He  that 
abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bring- 
eth  forth  much  fruit."  We  know  what  the 
"  fruit  "  is,  that  is  the  outcome  of  the  union 
with  Christ  and  God.  "  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gen- 
tleness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance." 

This  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  is 
the  whole  Spirit  of  His  life, — that  character 
in  its  highest  sense — right  moral  disposition 
toward  God  and  man — is  the  supreme  and 
only  good. 

When  we  teach  that  men  are  restored  to 
the  Divine  favor  by  a  process  distinct  from 
change  of  character  ;  that  salvation  is  one 
thing  and  sanctification  another  ;  that  escape 
from  punishment  is  the  first  thing  and  good- 
ness a  secondary  matter, — we  are  a  long  way 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

There  is  no  salvation  that  does  not  work 
through  character.  God  saves  men  by  chang- 
ing them  from  sin  into  holiness.  If  there 
were  any  other  salvation,  it  would  not  be 
worth  having.  Heaven  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  mainly  a  thing  of  external  advantage. 
Its  glory  will  be  that  we  shall  see  God,  and 
be  like  Him.  "It  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is."  The  Christian  life  on  earth 
has  its  value  in  its  approach  to  that  condi- 
tion.   "  Noiv  are  we  the  sons  of  God." 

Saving  faith  means  sanctifying  faith.  It 
is  that  resting  on  God  by  which  His  goodness 
is  brought  in  to  help  our  feeble  efforts. 
Faith  that  does  not  make  a  man  purer  in  his 
thoughts,  kinder  to  those  about  him,  more 
earnest  in  his  effort  after  all  goodness,  is  a  de- 
lusion. When  the  sun  shines  on  a  meadow, 
it  stirs  the  juices  of  the  plants  and  the  secret 
forces  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  green  blades 
spring  up,  and  the  whole  household  of  flow- 
ers blossom,  and  bees  and  birds  make  their 
homes,  and  butterflies  wander,  and  as  the 
breeze  sways  the  waving  grass  a  thousand 
forms  of  beautiful  and  happy  life  answer  to 
its  touch.  So  where  a  man  humbly  opens 
his  heart  to  God,  the  Diving  light  shining 
into  him  awakens  all  the  noble  forces  of  the 
scul,  and  sweet  thoughts  and  generous  ac- 
tions and  heavenward  aspirations  break  out 
in  him.  A  man  who  while  seeking  to  be  good 
takes  no  thought  of  God,  is  like  one  who 
should  try  to  till  a  field  shut  up  and  roofed 
in  by  walls  through  which  the  light  never 
came.    And  he  who  seeks  to  gain  the  Divine 
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favor  without  seeking  to  improve  his  daily 
life,  is  like  a  farmer  who  should  let  his  fields 
lie  fallow  while  he  sought  to  catch  the  suu- 
beams  iu  a  trap. 

We  believe  in  the  regenerating  power  of 
the  Holy  S])irit  as  the  supreme  influence  by 
which  men  come  into  holiness.  Any  theory 
of  human  development  which  ignores  that, 
and  substitutes  mere  self  culture,  is  weak  and 
shallow.  But  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  done 
through  man's  voluntary,  moral  nature. 
"  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  plea- 
sure." 

All  genuine  religion  aims  at  making  men 
morally  better.  The  advantage  of  Christiani- 
ty over  a  religion  which  consists  of  morality 
only,  is  that  it  recognizes  and  invokes  a  p-)vv- 
er  transcending  mere  human  will — the  p^w- 
er  of  a  personal  and  sympathizing  God.  We 
have  seen  a  sail-boat  almost  becalmed  drift 
on  a  shoal  wbu'e  she  just  caught,  and  hung. 
The  crew  strove  to  push  her  off  with  poles  ; 
they  got  out  oars,  and  tried  to  give  her  head- 
way with  those  ;  and  all  their  strength  could 
hardly  move  her.  Then  a  breeze  came  up, 
and  the  sails  swelled  and  drew,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  boat  swept  into  deep  water  and 
floated  free.  So,  when  man  has  struggled 
almost  helplessly  against  his  own  defects,  be 
may  find  in  God's  grace  a  power  that  will 
lift  him  out  of  them. 

A  ship  (oils  down  a  land-locked  harbor; 
the  wind  just  suflfices  to  keep  her  moving  ; 
she  tacks  constantly  between  the  narrow 
banks,  and  trims  her  sails  to  catch  each 
shifting  breath  of  air  ;  yet  how  slowly  she 
gains!  But  heycnd  the  headlands  the  white 
caps  are  flashing,  the  great  winds  of  ocean 
are  blowing  ;  she  creeps  at  last  out  of  the 
har!)()r,  and  now  she  rushes  like  a  strong, 
free  bird  out  into  the  boundless  sea  !  So  we 
toil  aljng,  £")melimes  despondent,  yet  fiudiug 
grace  sullicient  lor  the  hour  ;  and  just  before 
us  lies  the  freedom  and  glory  of  eternity. 
—  C/i  n'sl  Id  n  IJn  io  n . 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FOR  THE  BOYS. 

The  steam  whistle  sounded  12  M.  in  the 

pleasant  little  inland  town  of  W  .  The 

mason's  hammer  dropped,  the  bricklayer's 
trowel  was  hastily  put  aside,  the  carpenter 
laid  down  his  saw,  and  all  sought  their  homes 
or  their  lunch  baskets  f^r  their  noonday  meal, 
which  was  to  strengthen  them  for  their  after- 
noon labor. 

I  was  quietly  walking  along  the  street 
when  two  workmen  came  behind  me,  and  I 
could  not  but  hear  their  conversation  as  they 
passe  i. 


My  attention  was  arrested  by  the  follow- 

"  I  like  that  boy,  he  is  so  obliging  and 
works  well." 

'*  Yes,  he  is  a  good  workman,  and  a  fir.it- 
rate  fellow,"  was  the  reply. 

This  was  all  I  heard,  but  it  was  enough. 
It  set  me  to  thinking.    J  I'new  the  men. 

One  was  a  plumber,  who,  at  the  early  age 
of  35,  had  earned  a  reputation  and  established 
a  business  which  promises  to  class  him  on  the 
list  of  wealthy  men.  And  a  very  kind,  oblig- 
ing man  he  is,  too,  as  I  found  out  last  winter, 
when  he  sat  at  nights  with  me  by  the  bedside 
of  a  sick  and  dying  friend,  whom  he  handled 
none  the  less  tenderly  from  having  spent  the 
day  in  adjusting  gas  pipes  or  fitting  in  ranges. 

The  other  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who, 
by  forethought  and  industry,  had  risen  to  be 
a  master  bricklayer,  directing  others  instead 
of  being  himself  directed.  Surely,  the  boy, 
whoever  he  is,'might  be  glad  to  have  the  good 
opinion  of  such  men. 

Here  thought  I  is  a  lesson  for  boys.  Here 
is  one  obliging  and  attentive  to  his  work.  He 
may  be  poor,  he  may  be  awkward  and  un- 
gainly in  appearance,  but  he  evidently  has  a 
good  spirit  within  him  that  will  make  friends. 
Boys,  try  to  be  obliging  and  make  iriends. 
We  all  need  them.  We  were  not  placed 
here  by  the  good  Father  to  live  selfishly  and 
alone.  This  boy  has  a  fortune  already  in  his 
grasp  if  he  only  keeps  himself  pure,  for  was 
it  not  said  of  him,  "  he  is  so  obliging  and  does 
his  work  well  ?" 

These  qualities  alone  are  a  fortune:  Doing 
work  well.  Then  he  will  never  be  out  of 
work,  and  in  this  busy,  bustling  America  we 
so  seldom  take  time  to  do  "  work  well."  And 
how  it  brightens  life  to  meet  with  an  obliging 
disposition.  It  costs  but  little.  Just  forget 
•'=!{'//"  and  do  pleasantly  thrit  errand  for  mother. 
Kindly  offer  to  help  sister  in  tbe  lifting  of 
that  heavy  kettle.  Anticipate,  by  a  few 
bounding  steps,  the  boot-jack  for  father  when 
he  returns,  after  a  day  of  coil.  Ail  these  are 
little  things,  but  they  help  to  make  life  pleas- 
ant, and  go  far  towards  moulding  a  good 
character. 

Just  now  I  call  to  mind  a  neighboring 
grocer  who  begau  his  work  but  a  few  months 
since.  Already  his  business  is  prospering  and 
bids  fair  to  well  reward  him.  And  why? 
Not  because  he  has  a  more  favored  location, 
for  several  others  have  tried  this  place  and 
failed.  Simply  because  he  is  so  honest,  plea- 
sant and  obliging  that  you  cannot  leave  i 
his  store  without  a  desire  to  deal  with  him  aiof 


again.    Withsorae,  courtesy  is  a  natural  gift ; 
with  others,  it  has  to  be  cultivated  ;  but  all 
boys  can  haveit,  and  it  is  well  worth  trying,  Dde^, 
to  possess.  aters 
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B)ys,  you  will  sooa  be  men.  Aim,  then, 
to  be  courteous  and  manly  ir.  behavior ; 
learn  to  work  steadily  and  well  at  whatever 
is^  assigned  you,  then  neither  you  nor  your 
friends  need  have  anxiety  for  your  future. 

Observer. 

Real  foresight  consists  in  reserving  our 
own  forces.  If  we  labor  with  anxiety  about 
the  future,  we  destroy  that  strength  which 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  future.  If  we 
take  more  in  hand  than  now  we  can  do  well, 
we  break  up,  and  the  work  is  broken  up  with 
us. 


SADNESS. 

Sadness  is  nothing  but  a  sorrow  of  mind, 
conceived  for  some  inconvenience  which  we 
suffer  against  our  will  ;  whether  it  be  out- 
ward, as  poverty,  sickness,  contempt ;  or  in- 
ward, as  ignorance,  waut  of  devotion  or  re- 
pugnance, or  temptation.  When  the  soul  then 
findeth  that  she  hath  some  disease,  she  is 
grieved  at  it,  and  that  is  sadness ;  and  pre- 
sently she  desires  to  be  freed  from  it  and  to 
find  means  to  disburden  herself ;  and  hitherto 
she  hath  reason,  for  we  naturally  desire  that 
which  is  good,  and  fiy  from  that  which  we 
believe  to  be  evil.  If  the  soul  seek  means, 
to  be  freed  from  this  evil  for  the  love  of  God, 
she  will  seek  them  with  patience,  meekness, 
humility  and  tranquility,  expecting  her  de- 
liverance more  from  the  providence  and 
goodness  of  God,  than  from  her  own  indus- 
try, labor  and  diligence;  but,  if  she  desire 
ease  for  love  of  herself,  then  will  she  heat 
and  tire  herself  in  seeking  those  means  of  her 
deliverance,  as  though  this  blessing  depended 
more  upon  herself  than  upon  God  ;  I  say  not 
that  she  thinks  so,  but  that  she  vexes  herself 
as  if  she  thought  so.  And  if  she  meet  not 
suddenly  with  that  which  she  desireth,  then 
she  falls  into  great  unquietness  and  impa- 
tience, which  not  curing  but  rather  increas- 
Dg  the  former  disease,  the  soul  entereth  into 
'  mguish,  distress,  and  such  faintness  and  loss 
i  )f  all  courage,  that  she  grows  desperate  of  her 
•jure.  Thou  seest  then  that  sadness,  w^hich 
In  the  beginning  was  just,  afterward  be- 
!;ets  unquietness,  and  unquietness  'an  in- 
,rease  of  sadness,  which  is  extremely  dan- 
,  jerous. 

i  Unquietness  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can 
ome  to  the  soul  excepting  sin.  For  as  sedi- 
,  ions  and  civil  discords  of  a  commonwealth 
i  uin  it  entirely,  and  disable  it  to  resist  a 
•y  :ranger  ;  so  our  heart,  being  troubled  and 
e  isquieted  in  itself,  loseth  strength  to  main- 
3  lin  the  virtues  which  it  had  gained,  and  with 
■;  the  means  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the 
,li  lemy,  who  at  that  time  useth  all  kind  of 
:  ideavors  to  fish  (as  they  say)  in  troubled 

rters.        *  *         *  * 


My  soul  is  ahoays  in  my  hands,  0  Lord,  and 
I  have  not  forgotten  thy  law,  said  David.  Ex- 
amine more  than  once  every  day,  at  least 
morning  and  evening,  whether  some  passion 
or  unquietness  hath  robbed  thee  of  it.  Con- 
sider whether  thou  have  thy  heart  at  com- 
mand, or  whether  it  be  not  escaped  out  of 
thy  hands,  to  engage  itself  in  some  inordi- 
nate affection  of  love,  hatred,  envy,  covetous- 
ness,  fear,  joy,  sadaees  ;  and  if  it  be  strayed, 
seek  it  presently,  and  bring  it  back  gently  to 
the  presence  of  God,  subjecting  thy  affections 
and  desires  to  the  obedience  and  direction  of 
his  Divine  Pleasure.        *         >k  * 

When  thou  perceivest  unquietness  to  come, 
commend  thyself  to  God,  and  resolve  to  do 
nothing  at  all  of  that  which  thy  desire  de- 
mands until  that  disquiet  be  entirely  passed, 
uuiess  it  be  something  that  cannot  be  deferred, 
and  then  thou  must  by  some  gentle  and  quiet 
means  stop  the  current  of  thy  affection,  tem- 
perating  and  uioderating  it  as  much  as  is 
possible  ;  and  then  do  that  which  is  required, 
not  according  to  thy  desire,  but  according  to 
reason.  ***** 

This  mischievous  sadness  troubles  the  soul, 
puts  it  into  disquiet,  brings  inordinate  fears, 
gives  a  distaste  of  prayer,  dulls  the  brain,  de- 
priveth  the  soul  of  counsel,  resolution, 
judgment  and  courage,  and  ruins  her  strength. 
To  be  short,  it  is  like  a  hard  winter,  that 
moves  away  all  the  beauty  of  the  field,  and 
devours  all  living  creatures  ;  for  it  ravishes 
all  sweetness  from  the  soul,  and  renders  her 
lame  and  impolent  in  all  her  powers.  If  thou 
chance  to  be  assaulted  with  this  dangerous 
sadnes?,  Philothea,  prayer  is  a  sovereign  rem- 
edy, for  it  lifteth  up  the  soul  to  God,  who 
is  our  only  joy  and  consolation.  And  in 
praying,  use  affections  and  words  which 
teud  to  confidence  and  the  love  of  God. 

Resist  vigorously  the  inclinations  of  sad- 
ness, and  although  it  seem  to  thee  that  all 
which  thou  doest  at  that  time  be  performed 
coldly,  heavily,  and  loosely,  yet  omit  nothing 
of  it  ;  for  the  enemy  who  pretends  to  make 
us  weary  of  good  works  by  sadness,  seeing 
that  we  cease  not  to  do  them,  forbears  to  af- 
flict us  any  more. 

Seek  the  company  of  spiritual  persons, 
and  frequent  them  as  much  as  thou  canst  dur- 
ing the  time  of  thy  sadness.  And  last  of  all 
resign  thyself  up  to  the  hands  of  God,  prepar- 
ing thyself  to  suffer  this  troublesome  sadness 
patiently,  as  a  just  punishment  of  thy  vain 
mirth  and  pastimes  ;  and  doubt  not  at 
all  but  God,  after  he  shall  have  tried  thee, 
will  deliver  thee  from  this  evil. — De  Sales. 


We  must  not  frown  upon  real  piety  or 
tr'ith,  because  they  do  not  appear  in  our  own 
uniform. — Jacob  Abbott, 
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GOOD  SOCIETY — HOW  TO  FIND  IT. 

Good  society  has  a  more  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  value  of  real  estate  than  most 
people  imagine  at  first  thought.  Dr.  Hol- 
land, in  the  June  Scribuer,  calls  the  want  of 
it  the  greatest  discouragement  to  farm  life, 
the  one  great  reason  why  so  many  youths  of 
both  sexes,  bred  upon  the  farm,  leave  it  for 
city  life.  He  recommends,  as  an  antidote, 
that  farmers  cluster  together  in  villages,  as 
they  do  in  the  walled  towns  of  Italy,  and 
as  they  did  for  protection  ao;ainst  the  Indi- 
ans when  the  earlier  New  England  villages 
were  founded.  His  remedy  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  practical,  but  the  suggestion  will 
be  of  use  in  awakening  thought  on  a  ques- 
tion of  great  interest  to  farmers,  and  one 
closely  related  to  their  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. There  is  a  craving  for  society  felt  in 
farm  life,  and  especially  by  young  people  and 
children,  which  parents  should  not  overlook 
who  desire  to  rear  contented  families,  to 
develop  their  best  traits,  and  to  instill  correct- 
tastes. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  as  regards  society 
for  children,  is  to  avoid  that  which  is  known 
to  be  positively  bad.  This  can  best  be  done 
usually  by  seeking  and  appropriating  that 
which  is  good,  provided  it  can  be  had,  and 
by  encouraging  and  developing  such  a  taste 
for  it  that  the  bad  will  instinctively  be 
shunned.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
boys  will  find  plenty  of  bad  society  at  all 
places  where  ]i(juor  is  retailed,  frequently 
also  around  public  stables,  and  generally  at 
all  places  where  men  and  boys  are  allowed 
to  lounge  away  their  time  in  conversation, 
and  where  a  sort  of  silent  custom  excludes 
women.  Country  "stores,"  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  liquor  selling,  are  famous  as  gather- 
ing places  for  neighborhood  idlers  and  loaf- 
ers. Many  a  boy's  tastes  have  been  vitiated 
by  the  licentious  conversation  of  such  places, 
as  well  as  the  low  and  illiterate  character  of 
the  topics  and  the  talk  even  in  the  absence  of 
positive  obscenity. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  boys  or  men  away 
from  such  places  without  providing  some- 
thing else  as  a  substitute.  When  a  relish  for 
such  society  is  once  formed  a  cure  is  more 
difficult  even  than  a  preventive.  The  bed 
way  is  to  start  right,  to  cultivate  a  child's 
tastes  in  the  right  direction,  so  that  bad  asso- 
ciations will  be  shunned  as  soon  as  recognized, 
and  an  elevated  standard  of  language  and  I 
ideas  be  aimed  at.  Every  parent  giving 
thought  to  this  matter  will  see  some  course 
to  pursue  which  will  be  beneficial,  but  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  may  be  of  service.  In  the 
first  place  let  the  parent's  own  language 
towards  the  child  be  as  correct  as  possible, 
and  that  will  insensibly  lead  to  a  good  style 


of  expression.  In  the  second,  as  soon  as  the 
child's  age  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  criti- 
cise a  little  through  your  help,  he  can  be 
taught  the  difference  bet^veen  current  slang 
phrases  and  the  language  which  will  express 
the  same  ideas  in  respectable  or  elegant  Eng- 
lish. If  he  first  hears  these  from  the  lips  of 
one  he  loves  coupled  with  an  admonition  to 
avoid  them,  and  suggesting  what  is  better,  he 
will  be  taught  to  think,  to  compare,  and  very 
often,  to  choose  the  best.  Then  as  far  as  you 
can  regulate  his  associations,  keep  him  in 
that  society  which  will  gradually  elevate  his 
tone,  which  will,  in  fact,  impel  him  to  use 
something  better  than  his  ordinary  lan- 
guage in  order  to  express  himself.  This  is 
an  excellent  rule  for  all,  for  in  this  way  so- 
ciety and  conversation  are  real  educators. 
There  are  few  who  cannot  recognize  an  ele- 
gant style  of  expression,  and  when  we  respect 
the  person  who  uses  it,  we  will,  certainly  for 
the  time,  try  to  equal  it,  and  this  is  the  exer-  j 
cise  which  benefits.  But  send  a  child  into  I 
society  where  culture  is  unknown  or  not  ap-  I 
predated,  and  the  tone  of  thought  and  ex-  f 
pression  are  at  once  lowered.  This  results 
more  or  less,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  in  cases 
where  habits  are  pretty  well  formed,  and 
hence  the  greater  danger  of  bad  associations 
in  youth. 

For  an  acquaintance  with  good  language, 
correct  expression  of  ideas,  and  a  general  ab- 
sence of  what  is  positively  oflTensive  to  mor- 
als or  taste,   boohs   are   our  best  reliance. 
Printed  thoughts  constitute  a  society  within  | 
reach  of  nearly  all,  and  that  too  when  we  ! 
cannot  in  any  other  way  enjoy  the  society  of  j 
their   authors.    Manners    must  be  learned 
from  personal  intercourse,  but  so  far  as  relates  ' 
to  good  styles  of  expression,   every  man's  • 
wriUen    thoughts  are   expressed,  as  a  rule,  ' 
with  more  care  than  his  spoken  ones.    For  [ 
this   reason    a  thorough  acquaintance  with  " 
books,  coupled  with  the  frequent  exercise  of 
writing,  we  regard  as  of  very  great  impor- 
tance  in   the  education  of  children.  Fre- 
quent  correspondence  with  relatives  or    ac-  U 
quaintances   is  an  excellent  mode   for  ac- 
quiring ease  of  expression,  and  to  require  a 
written  synopsis   of  the  contents  of  a  book 
lately  read,  or  a  criticism  of  its  character, 
would   also  be  admirable.     It    would  be 
far  more  profitable,  in  many  cases,  to  require  ^ 
children  to  spend    an  hour  or  two  in  such  ^ 
exercises  than  to  be  anxious  to  send  them  f 
to  evening   parties    frequently  where    the  tires 
tone  of  thought  and  expression   would  be  peoj 
neither  refined  nor  elevating.    What  mental  Tliis 
improvement  can  be  expected,  for  instance,  Wj 
by  sending   children   to  a  party  where  the  liee 
time  is  to  be  spent  in  "  pawn  plays" — the 
most  contemptible  and  silly  usually  of  all  so-  fljig. 
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cial  amusements  ?  They  serve  to  dwarf 
ideas  instead  of  to  expand  them,  and  they 
engender  a  taste  for  what  is  only  com- 
mon and  trifling.  Certainly  an  evening 
spent  with  an  entertaining  book  in  the  chim- 
ney corner  would  be  ten  times  more  profit- 
able. Our  public  entertainments — many 
of  them  termed  "literary" — and  a  large 
proportion  of  our  "  sociables,"  not  excepting 
many  church  sociables,  it  must  be  said,  furn- 
ish the  very  poorest  kind  of  mental  pabulum, 
and  the  taste  which  impels  so  many  to  them, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  really  the  "  best 
society"  within  their  reach,  viz.,  their  books, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress. 
With  more  ideas  in  their  heads,  gleaned 
from  those  silent  friends,  they  would  be  bet- 
ter able  to  redeem  social  parties  from  stupid- 
ity or  silliness  than  is  now  the  case,  and  this 
is  a  result  which  must  be  accomplished  before 
parties  are  sufficiently  elevated  in  tone  and 
thought  to  become  really  efficacious  as  a 
means  for  advancing  social  culture,  or  fur- 
ishing  either  young  or  old  with  good  society. 

While  many  rural  neighborhoods  may  be, 
in  a  large  measure,  deprived  of  that  kind  of 
society  which  educates,  elevates  and  refines, 
they  can,  by  some  forethought  and  care,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  books  and  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  which,  if  judiciously 
used,  will  serve  to  enliven  many  an  otherwise 
dull  hour,  and  in  reality  do  more  to  store  the 
mind  and  fit  young  men  and  women  for  cul- 
tivated society  when  the  opportunity  comes 
for  its  enjoyment,  than  attendance  on  a  score 
of  parties  through  a  half  dozen  winters.  So- 
ciety should  not  be  discarded,  but  it  is  too 
frequently  overrated,  and  the  value  of  books 
as  often  underrated.  Eich  are  qualified  to 
do  efficient  service  as  educators,  but  where 
!  only  one  is  attainable,  with  judicious  care  in 
the  selection,  we  should  greatly  prefer  the 
the  latter.  And  there  is  this  additional  ad- 
i  vantage  with  regard  to  good  books,  viz.,  that 
I  they  can  be  had  in  a/Hocations,  while  good 
society  cannot. —  Country  Gentleman. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 


It  is  sometimes  p. 'ofi table  to  share  our  treas- 
ures. A  double  good  is  attained.  The  dis- 
penser is  enriched  as  well  as  the  recipient. 
This  has  been  my  thought  on  reading  the  foi- 
owing  beautiful  extract,  and  I  therefore  ask 
hee  to  share  my  enjoyment  of  it : 
"  The  grandeur  of  man's  nature  turns  to 
insignificance  all  outward  distinctions.  His 


powers  of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of 
knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of 
acting  on  his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature, 
and  on  his  fellow  creatures, — these  are  glori- 
ous prerogatives." 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  given  to  us  through 
the  pen  of  W.  E.  Channing,  are  jewels.  I 
consider  them  as  an  embodiment  of  Truth. 
They  have  caused  in  my  mind  the  earnest 
inquiry,  how  are  we  using  these  "  glorious 
prerogatives,"  which  are  ours  as  intellectual 
and  accountable  beings?  Surely, such  privi- 
leges have  not  been  conferred  upon  us  to  be 
carelessly  disregarded  or  thoughtlessly  thrown 
away  by  a  preoccupation  of  our  energies  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the 
world,  neither  are  they  to  be  placed  among 
those  things  that,  being  of  every  day  recur- 
rence and  regarded  as  belonging  to  us  of  right, 
are  therefore  considered  to  be  of  but  little 
value. 

W.  E.  C.  meets  this  phase  of  the  thought 
by  saying,  "  Through  the  vulgar  error  of 
undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are  apt  to 
pass  these  prerogatives  by  as  of  little  worth. 
But,  as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the 
soul,  the  common  is  the  most  precious. 
Science  and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes 
of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the  opulent ; 
but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless  com- 
pared with  the  common  light  which  the  sun 
sends  into  all  our  windows,  which  he  pours 
freely  and  impartially  over  hill  and  valley, 
and  which  kindles  daily  the  eastern  and 
western  sky;  and  so  the  common  lights  of 
reason  and  conscience  and  love  are  of  more 
worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare  endowments 
which  give  celebrity  to  a  few." 


So  rife  is  the  spirit  of  tittle-tattle  in  the 
social  life  of  to  day,  that  "  Report  and  we 
w^ill  report "  would  seem  to  be  the  basis  of 
action,  even  with  many  who  are  not  prepared 
to  believe  they  are  thus  *'  guilty  concerning 
their  brother."  Like  one  formerly,  who,  when 
told  of  the  great  wrong  he  would  commit^ 
queried,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should 
do  this  thing?" 

Dost  thou  think  I  am  taking  too  gloomy  a 
view  of  things  as  they  are  ?  I  think  facts 
will  bear  me  out,  for  surely  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  catch  hold  on  rumors  and  start 
the  ball  afresh.  I  believe  this  is  done  much 
more  frequently  through  thoughtlessness 
than  through  malevolence,  but  it  is  not  there* 
fore  any  less  censurable,  neither  is  it  less 
productive  of  evil  consequences.  If  the  cau- 
tion. Take  heed  how  ye  hear,"  was  enough 
heeded,  there  would  not  be  so  many  ready  to 
speak  words  to  the  disadvantage  of  others, 
and  surely,  we  could  not  thus  speak  did  we 
hold  in  bright  and  practical  remembrance  the 
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golden  rule,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you  do  ye  even  so  untothera." 
What  a  beuutil'ul  lesson  to  implant  early  in 
the  mind  of  a  child.  What  a  fitting  lesson 
to  instill  during  the  First-day  school  hour, 
and  what  blessed  fruits  might  be  looked  for 
from  such  teaching.  I  would  not  infer  that 
such  teaching  is  always  lacking:  I  know  it 
is  not,  but  there  is  room  for  greater  effort  in 
this  direction,  remembering  the  old  adage, 
"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCERr 
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1872. 


Teachers'  Associations. — The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teacher.s'  Association  recently 
held  its  nineteenth  annual  meeting  in  this 
city.  A  large  number  of  teachers  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  many  delegates  from  other  parts  of 
the  Union.  It  was  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest, in  which  some  of  the  ablest  instruct- 
ors in  our  country  compared  their  seutiraents 
and  experiences. 

Among  the  subjects  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  Association,  was  the  "  Co- 
education of  the  Sexes  in  American  Colleges." 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Edward  H. 
Magill,  President  of  Swarthmore  College, 
who  viewed  the  co  education  of  the  sexes  as 
natural  and  right,  and  that  many  of  the  so- 
cial defects  of  our  young  men  and  women 
can  be  directly  traced  to  their  separation 
while  pursuing  their  studies,  during  which 
time  their  habits  are  mostly  formed.  He 
argued  that  the  competition  between  the 
sexes  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  had  a  ben- 
eficial effect  on  both,  in  developing  their 
minds.  He  refuted  the  idea  that  women  are 
not  able  to  grasp  the  sciences  and  higher  math- 
ematics, and  thought  the  reason  we  have  not 
more  learned  women  was  because  they  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity.  He  quoted 
numerous  eminent  authorities  in  support  of 
his  arguement,  concluding  with  his  experi- 
ence during  the  three  years  that  Swarthmore 
College  has  been  in  operation.  A  number  of 
distinguished  speakers  followed,  most  of  them 
advocating  the  education  of  the  sexes  to- 
gether. 

It  was  stated  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  1854,  a  report  was  presented 


on  this  subject  which,  after  being  discussed  a 
whole  day,  was  negatived  by  a  large  majori- 
ty. The  change  in  public  sentiment  since 
then  was  shown  by  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 

Probably  many  of  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  gain  new  ideas  on  (he  best  manner  of  im- 
parting instruction.  The  machinery  of  school 
education  too  often  impedes  the  development 
it  was  intended  to  promote,  and  this  subject 
should  continue  to  claim  earnest  and  practi- 
cal consideration,  that  the  right  means  may 
be  secured  and  the  exhaustive  labor  to  which 
both  teacher  and  scholar  are  often  subjected, 
as  much  as  possible  simplified. 

At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Association 
recently  held,  it  was  stated  that  Friends  bad 
been  the  pioneers  in  this  country  in  providing 
for  the  education  of  a// their  children,  making 
no  distinction  on  account  of  sex,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  elevation  of  women. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  conferences 
of  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  schools  under 
the. care  of  Friends,  would  be  advantsgeous. 
Questions  often  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  teacher  on  which  it  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  compare  sentiments  with  those 
similarly  situated,  by  whose  experience  he 
may  be  aided.  Few  would  not  be  benefited  by 
such  association.  A  comparison  of  views  on 
points  of  discipline,  or  on  the  best  mode  of 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  pupils  and  im- 
pressing ideas  on  the  mind  without  straining 
it  by  keeping  it  too  long  engaged  on  subjects 
beyond  its  power  fully  to  grasp,  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  all.  Could  such  conferences 
be  established  and  conducted  by  persons  of 
energy  who  would  give  life  and  interest  to 
the  proceedings,  they  would  be  useful  and  at- 
tractive. 


Circular  Meeting. — Meetings  of  this 
description  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore 
Quarterly  Meeting  are  under  the  «',are  of 
Committees  in  the  diflf^erent  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. One  under  the  care  of  Fallston 
Monthly  Meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.^ 
in  a  school-house  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  which  there  are  few  Friends. 

The  house  on  that  occasii^n  was  comforta- 
bly filled,  and  the  meeting  was  a  solemn  one. 
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Many  of  those  in  attendance  were  "  to  sim- 
ple ways  like  ours  unused,"  but  tbeir  quiet, 
reverent  deportment,  manifested  that, 
"Not  ritual  bound  nor  templeward 
Walks  the  true  Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
and  under  this  influence  those  of  differing 
faiths  were  baptized  into  one  feeling. 

At  the  close  a  general  handshaking  and 
reciprocal  expressions  of  kindly  interest  gave 
evidence  that  the  wing  of  Heavenly  goodness 
had  been  spread  over  the  assembly,  uniting 
all  hearts  in  love. 

DIED. 

DAVIES.— On  22d  of  8th  naonth,  1872,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son,  N.  B.  Davies,  Mary,  widow  of 
Amos  Davies,  in  her  77th  year;  a  meaiber  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  strtet, 
Philadelphia. 

WALTER.— On  28th  of  8th  month,  1872,  at  his 
residence  near  Hestonville,  West  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
liam P.  Walter,  in  the  G3d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

From  the  ladepcMident. 
BITS  OF  TRAVEL  AT  HOME — THE  GEYSERS. 
BY  H.  H. 
Concluded  from  page  427. 

There  is  a  little  meadow  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Pluton  Canyon.  It  is  just  big  enough  to 
hold  a  small  hotel  and  half  a  vegetable  gar- 
den ;  the  other  half  of  the  vegetable  garden 
runs  up  hill  in  terraces.  There  is  a  little 
stable  too,  and  a  bit  of  white  paling  and  one 
arched  gateway,  with  the  sign  "  To  Geysers'," 
and  another  with,  "  To  Steam  Bath  ;  "  and 
the  whole  thing  looks  so  much  as  if  it  had  set 
itself  down  there  in  spite  of  the  canyon  that 
it  is  as  droll  as  it  is  picturesque.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canyon  is  a  great  bare  rift — 
another  small  canyon  splitting  the  side  of  the 
great  one.  It  is  bare  and  rocky  and  burnt- 
looking  ;  and  steam  curls  up  and  down  and 
out  of  it,  and  floats  off  in  thin,  weird  shapes 
over  the  tall  pine  forests  beyond. 

It  was  just  noon  when  we  tumbled  into  the 
Pluton  Canyon  and  landed  at  the  Geysers' 
Hotel.    There  were  a  great  many  too  many 
of  us,  and  nobody  could  be  comfortable. 
But,  by  way  of  making  things  more  uncom- 
fortable still,  the  Dutch  landlord  ordered 
everybody  to  walk  up  the  Geyser  Canyon 
immediately  after  lunch. 
I    One  o'clock,  a  blazing  sun  overhead,  bare, 
blistering  rocks  everywhere,  and  a  boiling 
:eakettle  under  foot  at  every  step  !  We,hav- 
,  ng  been  forewarned  that  the  time  to  see  the 
,  jreysers  in  perfection  is  early  in  the  morning, 
itterly  refused  to  go.    Dutch  landlord  was 
ndignant. 

i-  "  But  the  guide  is  going  now.  It  is  the 
*.  ime  I  send  him  up." 


"  But  it  is  too  hot,  and  we  are  tired  ;  and 
there  is  much  more  steam  when  it  is  cooler. 
We  will  go  this  afternoon,  or  early  in  the 
morning." 

"But  I  have  not  twenty-five  servant  to 
send  when  each  one  likes.  I  do  not  know 
you  can  have  guide  this  evening,  and  there 
is  not  time  to  go  after  five  o'clock." 

"  Very  well.  We  simply  shall  not  go  now. 
We  can  return  without  seeing  the  Geysers  at 
all,  if  you  refuse  us  a  guide." 

Meekly  the  poor,  tired  throng  filed  out 
through  the  gateway,  under  the  scorching 
sun.  Only  we  two  remained.  How  we 
laughed  at  the  Dutchman's  cross  face,  as  he 
struck  off  into  his  vegetable  garden  !  Climb- 
ing up  terrace  after  terrace,  and  then  one 
fence,  we  found  a  grassy  bank,  where  we  lay 
the  whole  afternoon,  under  shade  of  an  oak, 
and  watched  the  shapes  of  the  hot  steam 
curling  and  writhing  up  from  the  opposite 
canyon.  A  superb  crested  pheasant  came 
and  sat  on  a  low  bough,  in  full  sight  of  us» 
and  dressed  his  neck  feathers,  and  called  to 
somebody  he  knew.  We  picked  twelve  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wild  flowers  within  a  rod  or 
two  of  our  oak,  and  then  we  went  down  in 
the  cool  of  the  early  twilighr. 

"  We  would  like  to  go  up  to  the  Geysers  in 
the  morning.  Will  you  send  a  guide  up  with 
us  at  half-past  five?"  said  we.  ^ 

"Yes,"  growled  the  Dutchman. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  have  us  called  at  quar- 
ter before  five." 

"  IJo^h  !  "  replied  the  Dutchman. 

At  five  we  luckily  waked  up  ourselves.  At 
quarter-past  five  came  a  surly  knock  at  the 
door. 

"  We  are  up,"  called  we. 

"  Ugh  !  "  said  the  Dutchman. 

At  half-past  five  we  had  just  seited  our- 
selves in  the  dining-room,  when  the  Dutch- 
man appeared. 

"  Time  to  start.    Guide  is  waiting." 

"  But  we  must  have  something  to  eat.  You 
did  not  call  us  at  quarter  to  five  as  you  prom- 
ised." 

"  Nobody  is  called  at  the  Geysers  before 
quarter-past  five.  One  quarter  of  an  hour  is 
enough  for  anybody  to  dress." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  dress  in  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"  Then  you  should  not  have  come  to  the 
Geysers.    It  is  military  rule  at  Geysers." 

Somebody  speaks  somewhere  of  before 
breakfast  courage.  There  is  a  before  break- 
fast temper  too,  I  suppose,  which  is  a  good 
deal  harder  to  keep  than  any  other  sort. 
What  we  said  at  this  crisis  in  the  conversa- 
tion I  would  rather  not  tell ;  but  the  Dutch- 
man  said  only  "  Ugh ! "  and,  of  course,  a 
person  who  confines  himself  to  that  ejacula- 
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tion  can  easily  have  the  last  word  in  any 
quarrel,  there  soon  remains  so  little  to  be 
said  in  reply  to  it.  Even  at  this  distance, 
however,  there  is  satisfaction  in  saying  iA' 
that  Dutchman  that  he  was  the  only  ill-tem- 
pered, uncivil  landlord  we  found  in  Califor- 
nia, and  that  he  keeps  as  bad  a  house  as  I 
ever  found  anywhere.  I>ut  our  little  guide 
had  a  sunny  face,  the  dew  sparkled  on  every 
leaf  as  we  set  out,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
were  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  having  had 
any  feeling  except  pity  for  the  poor  cross 
man.  The  path  led  at  once  down  into  shady 
hollows,  and  across  a  stream  at  bottom  of 
the  Pluton  Canyon  ;  then  out  and  up  the 
other  side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Geyser  Canyon.  What 
had  looked  to  us  the  day  befor3,  from  our 
hillside,  like  little  more  than  a  narrow  rift  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  proved  to  be 
itself  a  canyon  of  considerable  width,  with 
sharp  sides  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  feet 
high. 

It  looked  as  if  it  had  been  built  up  of  old 
refuse  matter  from  foundries;  as  if  for  cen- 
turies men  had  sifted  ashes  and  thrown  out 
clinkers  and  bad  coal  and  waste  stones  and 
junk  and  every  conceivable  sort  of  scorched 
metallic  thing  into  this  chasm  ;  and  as  if  sev- 
eral apothecaries'  shops  had  burnt  down  there 
too,  for  there  was  a  new  color  and  worse  odor 
at  every  other  step.  And  the  little  guide, 
striking  his  cane  or  fingers  into  bank  after 
bank,  kept  bringing  forth  crumbs  and  pow- 
ders, and  offering  them  to  us  to  taste  or  smell, 
with  "Here  is  pure  alum;"  "Here  is  ep- 
8om  salts;"  "Here  is  sulphur;"  "Here  is 
cinnabar;"  "  Here  is  soda;"  till  we  felt  as  if 
we  were  in  the  wholesale  drug  shop  of  the 
universe.  Meantime  he  skipped  along  from 
rock  to  rock  like  a  chamois;  and  we  followed 
on  as  best  we  might,  through  the  hot  steam, 
which  came  up  hissing  and  fizzing  out  of 
every  hole  and  from  beneath  every  stone.  A 
brook  of  hot  water  running  swiftly  over  and 
among  rocks;  j)ools  and  cauldrons  of  hot 
water  boiling  and  bubbling  by  dozens  all 
around  :  black  openings,  most  fearful  of  all, 
where  no  water  can  be  seen,  but  from  which 
roaring  jets  of  steam  come  out — this  is  the 
bottom  of  the  Geyser  Canyon.  It  is  half  a 
mile  long,  and  up  it,  in  it,  back  and  forth 
across  it  you  go.  You  think  you  will  plant 
your  stick  on  the  ground  to  steady  yourself 
for  a  spring  from  one  hot  stone  to  another, 
and  down  goes  your  stick — down,  down  into 
soft  smoking,  sulphurous,  gravely  sand,  so 
far  and  so  suddenly  that  you  almost  fall  on 
your  face.  You  draw  the  stick  up  and  out, 
and  a  small  column  of  hot  steam  follows  it. 
Next  you  make  a  misstep,  and  involuntarily 
catch  hold  of  a  projecting  point  of  rock  with 


one  hand.  You  let  go  as  if  it  were  fire  itself. 
It  does  not  absolutely  blister  you  ;  but  it  is 
too  hot  to  hold.  Your  foot  slips  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  out  of  the  guide's  footsteps,  which 
you  are  following  as  carefully  as  if  life  and 
death  depended  on  it,  and  you  go  in  over 
shoes  in  water  so  hot  that  you  scream  and 
think  you  are  scalded.  You  are  not:  but,  if 
you  had  slipped  a  few  inches  further  to  right 
or  to  left,  you  would  have  been,  for  on  each 
side  inky-black  water  is  boiling  so  that  it 
bubbles  aloud.  All  this  while,  besides  the 
hissing  and  fizzing  of  the  steam  and  boiling 
and  bubbling  of  the  water,  which  you  see, 
there  is  a  deep  violoncello  undertone  of  boiling 
and  bubbling  and  hissing  and  fizzing  of  water 
and  steam  which  you  do  not  see,  which  are 
deep  down  under  your  feet — deep  down  to 
right  of  you,  deep  down  to  left  of  you — 
making  the  very  canyon  itself  throb  and 
quiver.  How  thick  the  crust  may -be  nobody 
knows.  That  it  can  be  thick  at  all  seems 
improbable  when,  prick  it  where  you  may, 
with  ever  so  slender  a  stick,  the  hot  steam 
rushes  out. 

"  Why  did  it  not  all  cave  in  yesterday  ?  " 
and  "  Why  does  it  not  cave  in  this  minute  ?  " 
and  "Oh!  it  will  surely  cave  in  to-morrow  !  " 
you  exclaim,  as  you  take  your  last  leap  out 
of  it,  and  look  back  from  a  firm  green  bank 
above.  There  can  be  no  uncannier  place  in 
this  world,  unless  it  be  a  volcano  crater  ;  and 
one  does  not  in  the  least  resent  finding  it 
sealed,  signed,  and  stamped  with  the  name  of 
Satan.  "Devil's  Gristmill,"  "Devil's  Ink- 
stand," "Devil's  Pulpit,"  "Devil's  Apothe-  j 
cary  Shop,"  "  Devil's  Tea-kettle,"  were  among 
the  names  which  the  guide  shouted  back  to 
us  as  he  perched  on  some  especially  high 
rock  or  squatted  over  some  particularly  hor- 
rible hole. 

It  was  bewildering  to  pass,  by  almost  a  sin- 
gle  step,  from    scorching   ashes,  nauseous 
stenches,    and     blinding    steam    into  tan- 
gled and  shady  roods,  fragrant  with  spice- 
wood  and  bright  with  flowers,  and  to  hear 
the  guide  calling  out,  in  advance:  "This  is 
the  Lover's  Seat,  the  Lover's  Retreat."  But 
so  we  returned  to  the  hotel  by  a  winding  path 
over  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Pluton  C/anyon.  , 
As  we  struck  down  to  its  lower  level,  we  | 
came  upon  a  few  trickling  streams  of  the  t 
same  hot,  sulphurous  water.    Yellow  Gherar-  { 
dias  were  growing  close  on  their  edge,  and  r 
the  flowers  were  far  larger  and  of  a  deeper  3, 
tint  than  those  which  grew  away  from  the  fj 
water.  1| 

"  We  have  enjoyed  our  visit  to  the  Geysers  p 
very  much.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  sight !  "  ln 
said  we  to  the  landlord.  W"e  were  sorry  for  u 
having  quarreled  with  him. 

"  Ugh  !  "  said  the  Dutchman.  on 
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As  we  climbed  slowly  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain down  which  we  had  come  at  such  fear- 
ful speed  the  day  before,  we  had  leisure  to 
observe  the  road  more  closely.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  most  perilous  road.  Some  day  a  fearful 
price  will  be  paid  for  the  paltry  economy 
which  saved  the  cost  of  a  foot  or  two  of 
greater  width  on  these  curves.  But  igno- 
rance is  so  bigoted  in  its  own  conceit  that  no 
warnings  are  of  least  avail ;  only  some  ap- 
palling accident  will  produce  an  impression. 
As  we  were  driving  over  one  of  the  poorly- 
supported,  gravely  parts  of  the  road,  and  the 
loose  stones  went  clattering  down  under  the 
jar  of  our  wheels,  I  exclaimed  :  "  What  mad- 
ness to  drive  over  such  a  road  as  this  at  the 
rate  we  drove  yesterday." 

"Oh!  no,"  replied  a  Californian  from  the 
front  seat.  *'  The  more  rapid  the  m  )t\ou  the 
less  the  jar,  always.  The  only  safety  in  go- 
ing down  these  hills  is  to  run  the  horses  at 
full  speed.    It  shakes  the  road  less." 

This  man  is  an  influential  lawyer  in  the 
capital  of  the  State.  I  resisted 'the  tempta- 
tion to  ask  him  whether  railway  trains  in 
California  were  run  on  the  same  principle; 
but  I  thought  sadly  of  the  swift,  sure  meth- 
ods by  which  ignorance  is  disseminated,  while 
truth  plods  behind. 

The  driver  who  heard  this  remark  will  be, 
of  course,  ten  times  more  reckless  a  driver 
than  before;  and  the  absurd  statement  will 
be  repeated  and  circulated  in  bar-room  after 
bar-room. 

At  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  took 
our  seats  again  in  Mr.  Foss'  wagon.  He 
drives  only  on  the  first  half  of  the  road. 

And  now  began  a  descent  by  comparison 
with  which  our  descent  of  the  day  before  had 
been  child's  play.  The  curves  were  not,  per- 
haps, any  sharper,  the  grades  steeper,  nor 
the  roads  narrower;  but,  instead  of  looking 
off  into  a  deep  canyon  filled  with  trees,  we 
looked  off  over  bare  precipices  and  slopes, 
into  wide  spaces,  and  it  gave  far  more  reali- 
zation of  danger  And  we  drove  at  a  rate, 
I  think,  twice  as  rapid  as  we  bad  driven  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

I  have  never  been  conscious  of  a  sensation 
of  terror.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  experience  it.  Certainly,  at  this 
time,  I  had  only  a  sense  of  ecstacy  of  mo- 
tion ;  but  I  thrilled  with  -ndignation  at  the 
recklessness  of  Mr.  Fos  driving.  As  we 
swung  around  the  shar;  curves  the  wagon 
fairly  twisted  and  quiver  with  the  sudden- 
ly interrupted  moment  i.  Had  a  wheel 
given  away,  I  think  we  n  st  have  been  hurled 
hundreds  of  feet  off  ft  .  a  the  road  by  the 
mere  impetus  of  our  rate  of  motion. 

The  horses  were  in  full  gallop,  the  leaders 
out  of  sight  at  every  turn. 


As  we  slackened  up  on  a  level  place,  a 
gentleman  on  the  front  seat  said  : 

"  The  off  leader's  trace  is  down,  Mr.  Foss." 

"  Ah  !  yes,"  said  Foss,  who  had  not  ob- 
served it.  "  That's  nothing.  I  have  run  my 
horses  down  this  hill  with  five  traces  hanging 
more  than  once." 

Bat  he  jumped  off  and  fastened  the  trace; 
and  on  we  went. 

Two  weeks  later  Mr.  Foss  was  again  driv- 
ing down  this  hill  at  his  usual  rate.  A  trace 
unfastened,  hit  the  heels  of  a  horse,  and 
frightened  him.  The  whole  team  became 
frightened  and  Foss  lost  all  control  of  them. 

"  The  first  thing  I  knew,"  said  a  lady,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  front  seat,  "  I  saw  Mr. 
Foss  dragged  out  of  his  seat  and  disappear- 
ing under  the  heels  of  the  horses.  I  tried  to 
hold  a  little  boy,  who  was  sitting  with  us,  on 
to  the  seat ;  but  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was 
spinning  through  the  air  myself."  This  lady 
was  on  crutches  for  three  weeks,  with  a  dislo- 
cated knee.  The  little  boy  was  terribly  in- 
jured, and  it  was  believed  could  not  live. 
Several  others  of  the  passengers  were  severe- 
ly hurt ;  Foss  alone,  by  a  most  extraordinary 
and  exasperating  chance,  escaping  unharmed. 

I  give  this  incident  here,  for  I  wish  to 
close  my  account  of  our  trip  to  the  Geysers 
by  an  earnest  protest  against  the  wicked  risk 
of  human  life  on  this  stage  line  from  Calis- 
toga. 

Whether  there  is  an  equally  great  risk  on 
the  Healdsburg  route  to  the  Geysers  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  not  believe  there  are  two 
men  in  the  State  of  California  who  would 
drive  six  horses  down  precipices  at  full  gal- 
lop, and  boast  of  having  done  it  with  five 
traces  hanging.  It  might  be  added,  perhaps, 
that  in  no  other  State  than  California  would 
a  man  be  praised  for  doing  such  a  thing. 


PITCHER  PLANT. 

We  cordially  recommend  everybody  who, 
next  autumn,  shall  be  regretfully  searching 
amid  nature's  treasure-house  for  the  where- 
withal to  cheer  and  enliven  a  long  city  win- 
ter, to  do  as  we  did  last  November,  and  fill  a 
large  pot  with  the  common  pitcher  plant. 

Who  does  not  know  it,  standing  ankle- 
deep  in  cool  yellow  mosses,  and  holding  up 
to  the  sun  its  amjo/iorce-shaped  leaves  of  ma- 
roon and  green,  each  with  its  tiny  reservoir 
of  pellucid  water?  Who  ever  watched  it 
without  picturing  Scarlet  Tanager,  or  swamp 
black-bird,  with  orange-slashed  velvet  coat, 
lighting  to  drink,  curving  a  glossy  neck  over 
the  edge  of  the  verdurous  fountain,  and 
making  a  picture  vivid  and  fascinating  ?  And 
the  blossom — what  is  its  charm  ?  Is  it  a  leaf 
in  romantic  mood  seeking  to  be  flower,  or  a 
flower  of  sedate  disposition,  longing  lor  the 
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prose  aud  repose  of  leaf-dora  ?  Who  knows 
— but  who  does  not  seek  to  guess? 

It  was  with  doubts  and  misgivings  that  we 
essayed  the  experiment  of  transplanting  this 
free  forester.  "It  can  but  perish  if  it  go," 
we  said,  and  we  took  its  life  in  our  hands  and 
turned  cityward.  But  soon  we  found  that  it 
had  no  idea  of  dying;  in  fact,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  others  confirms  the  observation,  it  is 
the  most  satisfactory  of  wood-plants  to  bring 
to  a  fire  and  gas  atmosphere.  Water  it  de- 
mauds  and  must  have  ;  water  at  the  roots, 
standing  water  in  its  saucer,  and  a  spoonful 
daily  renewed  in  each  cu|),  but,  giveu  that,  it 
is  content.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  or  more 
interesting  than  to  watch  ttie  uuioldingof  the 
new  leaves,  from  the  tiny  shoot  to  the  slender 
spikes  of  bright  green,  and  finally  the  full 
pitcher,  with  its  streaks  and  mottlings  of 
claret  red.  In  some  favored  hands  it  has 
even  been  known  to  blossom  !  to  blossom  in 
early  spring,  three  months  before  i's  time! 
And  if  that  is  not  doing  handsomely  and  as 
a  vegetable  should,  we  would  like  to  know 
what  is?  To  live  is  much.  It  is  a  favor 
which  many  a  pet  geranium,  a  beloved  ivy, 
has  refused  us,  turning  its  face  to  the  wall 
and  perishing  in  our  very  sight.  To  grow — 
to  actually  bring  out  leaves  for  us — is  more, 
and  earns  a  gratitude  which  no  watering-pot, 
or  syringing,  or  smoking  with  tobacco,  or 
subsoil-ploughing  with  the  blade  of  a  paper- 
knife  can  fitly  express.  But  when  it  comes 
to  blossoming — to  an  absolute  flower,  fetched 
from  nowhere,  and  given  to  ourselves  per- 
sonally by  the  parent  plant,  language  fails! 
We  can  only  lay  our  bauds  upon  our  heart 
in  silent  gratitude,  and  redouble  attention, 
lest  green  fly  or  insidious  scale  creep  in  to 
harm  or  vex  our  benefactors. — Scribners 
Monthly. 

Selected. 

OUT  OF  THE  DARKNESS. 

Oh  for  one  hour  of  shining, 

Mast*  r  Divine  I 
To  cheer  with  its  blessed  beauty 

This  heart  of  mine. 
Must  all  of  the  day  be  shadowed, 

Drfary  as  night? 
Is  it  only  the  blessed  eveninof 

Tbat  "  shall  be  light?  " 
Are  there  no  lands  of  Beulah 

Along  life's  way  ? 
Rests,  where  these    pilgrim  footsteps 

Awhile  may  stay  ? 
Is  life  but  a  time  of  toiling, 

Trouble  and  tears  ? 
And  death  the  jubilee,  ending 

Its  seventy  years  ? 
Are  tbere  seventy  years  of  labor. 

And  all  in  vain  ? 
Seventy  years  of  weariness, 

Doubt  and  pain  ? 


Not  so!  0  merciful  Master! 

This  life  of  mine 
fs  linked  in  a  holy  mystery 

To  that  of  Thine. 
None  of  its  pain  is  needless, 

Nor  labor  naught  ; 
All  of  its  future  lieth 

Within  Thy  thought. 
Give  me  enough  of  shining 

Thy  face  to  see, 
And  know  the  manifold  mercy 

That  leadeth  me. 
Or,  if  there  must  be  darkness 

And  shadowed  sun, 
Give  me  the  faith  that  prayeth, 

Thy  will  be  done  !  " 
Give  me  the  trust  that  clingeth 

Close  to  Thy  hand  ; 
The  love  that  endureth  all  things 

At  Thy  command. 
Give  me  the  perfect  patience 

That  waits  on  Thee, 
Until  at  last  is  finished 

Thy  work  in  me  ! 


[From  tlie  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September.] 
THE  THREE  BELLS.* 
RV  JOHN   G.  W£IITTIfc:ii. 

Beneath  the  low-hung  night  cload 

That  raked  her  splintering  mast 
The  good  ship  settled  slowly, 

The  cruel  leak  gained  fast. 
Over  the  awful  ocean 

Her  signal  guns  pealed  out. 
Dear  God  !  was  that  thy  answer 

From  the  horror  round  about  ? 
A  voice  came  down  the  wild  w:-nd, 

"  Ho!  ship  ahoy  !''  its  cry  : 
"  Our  stout  Three  Bells  of  Glasgow 

Shall  stand  till  daylight  by 
Jlour  after  hour  crept  s'.owly. 

Yet  on  the  heaving  swells 
Tossed  up  and  down  the  ship-lights. 

The  lights  of  the  Three  Bells  ! 
And  ship  to  ship  made  signals, 

Man  answered  back  to  man, 
While  oft  to  cheer  and  hearten, 

The  Three  B'lls  nearer  ran  ; 
And  the  captain  from  her  taffrail 

Sent  down  his  hopeful  cry, 
"  Take  heart !   Hold  on  !"  he  shouted, 

"  The  Three  Bells  sliall  stand  by  !" 
All  night  across  the  waters 

The  tossing  lights  shone  clear ; 
All  night  from  reeling  taffrail 

The  Three  Bells  sent  her  cheer. 
And  when  the  dreary  watches 

Of  storm  and  darkness  passed, 
Just  as  the  wreck  lurched  under, 

All  soul^  were  saved  at  last. 


*  Many  readers  will  remember  Captain  Leighton 
of  the  English  ship  Three  Bells,  who,  some  years 
ago,  rescued  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  sink- 
ing in  mid-ocean.  Unable  to  take  them  off  in  the 
storm  and  darkness,  he  kept  by  them  until  morning,, 
running  down  often  during  the  night,  as  near  to 
them  as  he  dared,  and  shouting  to  them  through  his 
trumpet,  "Never  fear!  Hold  on!  I'll  stand  by 
you 
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Sail  on,  Three  Bells,  forever, 

In  grateful  memory  sail  ! 
Ring  on,  Three  Bells  of  rescue, 

Above  the  v»^ave  and  gale  ! 
As  thine,  in  night  and  tempest, 

I  hear  the  Master's  cry. 
And,  tossing  through  the  darkness, 

The  lights  of  God  draw  nigh  ! 

From  the  Liberal  Christian. 
THE  BODY  AND  ITS   RELATION  TO  THE  SOUL. 

There  never  was  a  greater  perversion  of 
the  Gospel  than  that  which  makes  this  world 
and  the  people  in  it,  their  physical  and  their 
moral  health,  their  virtue  and  their  obedience 
to  all  God's  laws,  anything  less  than  its  pre- 
cise and  special  object.  It  was  to  save  the 
world  that  Christ  lived  and  died.  His  atten- 
tion was  divided  between  men's  bodies  and 
souls,  healing  their  sickness  and  curing  their 
sins,  now  giving  light  to  the  physically  blind 
and  now  light  to  the  spiritually  darkened, 
ow  food  to  the  starving  and  the  sick,  now 
the  bread  of  truth  and  the  water  of  life  to 
them  that  hungered  and  thirsted  for  righteous- 
ness. To  save  men's  lives,  not  to  destroy 
them,  to  make  the  world  the  abode  of  happy 
peace  instead  of  cruel  wars,  the  scene  of  well- 
regulated  appetites  and  life-insuring  modera- 
tion, in  place  of  reckless  passions  and  short- 

ived  lusts  ;  to  establish  justice  and  truth, 
mild  government,  social  equality,  domestic 
faithfulness,  simple  habits  and  tastes,  charity, 
temperance,  cleanliness — these  were  Jesus' 
more  immediate  aims.  *  *  *  He  could 
not  have  promulgated  principles  and  precepts 
better  fitted  to  extend  the  length  of  human 

ifie,  to  make  men  happy  and  life  wholesome 
and  this  world  attractive  and  charming,  than 
he  has  done  in  the  Gospel.  Pr.^bably  no 
rules  of  longevity  ever  equalled  the  beati- 
tudes, and  if  the  great  offices  of  life  insur- 
ance took  no  policies  except  on  truly  Chris- 
tian lives,  their  fortunes  would  be  most  speedi- 
ly made. 

As  a  rule,  health  and  virtue,  physical  and 
moral  well-being,  are  cot  separable,  nor  can 
they  be  dissociated.    Of  course  there  are  nu- 
merous exceptions,  but  they  are  not  worth 
considering  in  the  rule.    It  "is  capable  of  ab- 
solute demonstration  that  neglect  of  the  body 
la  injury  of  the  soul ;  that  unhealthy  commu- 
nities are  immoral  communities ;   that  the 
statistics  of  longevity  and  virtue  accurately 
gree  ;  that  a  high  death-rate  is  a  high  vice- 
ate;  that  times  of  pestilence,  violence  and 
war  are  times  also  of  moral  degradation  and 
piritual  indifference  ;  that  to  render  life  sta- 
le and  secure  is  to  make  virtue,  order  and 
iety  abundant  and  firm. 
No  greater  fallacy  ever  prevailed  than  the 
pinion  that  panic,  pestilence,  apprehension 
nd  uncertainty  of  life  summon  men  to  duty, 


create  a  wholesome  fear  of  God,  and  induce 
preparation  for  death.  They  create,  on  the 
contrary,  recklessness,  intemperance  and  mor- 
al apathy,  unhappiness,  want  and  sorrow, 
when  made  the  rule  and  habit  of  life.  It  is 
the  occasional  affliction  falling  like  a  }>assing 
cloud  on  a  happy  life ;  it  is  the  exceptional 
adversity,  the  temporary  grief,  that  benefits 
the  soul,  arouses  thaughtfulness  and  chastens 
and  elevates  the  heart.  But  prosperity, 
abundance,  health,  happiness  are  the  great 
friends  and  upholders  of  virtue  and  piety. 
Those  who,  from  age  to  age,  ascribe  the  down- 
fall of  public  morals  to  the  growth  of  mate- 
rial prosperity,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the 
diffusion  of  comfort  and  luxury,  *vill  one 
day  be  reckoned  with  the  dreamers  who  an- 
ticipated the  ruin  of  England  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  macbioe-work  for  hand-labor,  or 
from  the  passage  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  more 
comforts  you  can  secure  to  the  'people,  the 
more  do  you  increase  their  interest  in  order 
and  peace,  refine  their  manners,  soften  their 
sensibilities  to  moral  considerations,  and  in- 
crease their  amenableness  to  reason  and  duty. 
Is  it  the  prosperous,  the  comfortable,  the  well- 
housed  and  well-clothed,  the  plenteously-fed 
ami  happily-situated  half  of  a  community 
of  whose  moral  and  spiritual  condition  we 
have  least  hope?  If  we  could  raise  the  other 
half  to  their  level  of  comfort  how  compara- 
tively easy  would  it  be  to  moralize  and  relig- 
ionize their  hearts. 

It  seems  to  be  a  superstition  of  the  pious  that 
body  and  soul  are  natural  foes —that  what  is 
good  for  one  is  bad  for  the  other ;  that  the 
interests  of  man,  considered  as  a  denizen  of 
this  world  and  as  an  heir  of  the  next,  are  at 
war  with  each  other.  It  is  a  terrible  admis- 
sion. Made  in  defense  of  spiritual  interests 
it  acts  only  as  an  ally  of  worldly  ones.  Teach 
men  that  body  and  soul  cannot  live  in  har- 
mony, that  they  have  separate  policies  and 
require  treatment  by  incompatible  rules;  al- 
low them  to  believe  that  morality  and  piety 
are  sacrifices  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  you 
have  given  them  a  fatal  reason  for  plunging 
into  vices  that  destroy  both.  But  persuade 
them,  demonstrate  to  them  that  immorality 
and  irreiigion  are  sources  of  present  as  of 
future  misery ;  that  they  are  as  wasteful  of 
this  world  as  of  another,  that  God  is  the  Ruler 
of  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  that  His  laws 
are  equally  sacred  over  both ;  that  He  is 
just  as  anxious  to  make  men  happy  now  as 
at  any  future  time,  and  just  as  ready  to  set 
up  His  kingdom  here  as  anywhere,  and  you 
will  then  get  the'body  on  the  side  of  the  soul, 
and  man's  instinct  of  happiness  on  the  side  of 
morality  and  piety. 

It  is  amazing  what  confusion  exists  in  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  matter  and  mind,  and 
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how  eagerly  the  world  has  separated  theoreti- 
cally what  God  has  practically  bound  insep- 
arably together.  The  materialism  from  which 
we  suffer  most  is  the  gross  blindness  that  al- 
lows the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  men 
to  be  crushed  under  physical  disadvantages. 
When  bad  air,  crude  food,  crowded  tene- 
ments, filthy  gutters,  or  dust-laden  atmos- 
phere are  suffered  to  brutalize  thousands  of 
human  beings,  to  keep  them  in  a  state  to  de- 
sire and  to  require  constant  stimulants  to  de- 
base their  instincts  of  ddicacy  and  their  taste 
for  virtue,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  early  death  or 
lingering  disease  and  make  life  either  burden- 
some or  hateful ;  when  such  external  condi- 
tions are  found  to  promote  cruelty,  malignity, 
theft,  and  murder ;  when  the  schoolmaster 
and  missionary  return  from  such  neighbor- 
hoods and  tell  us  that  you  might  as  well  send 
the  dogs  and  horses  to  school  or  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  swine  as  to  seek  to  educate  and 
Christianize,  by  primer  and  catechism,  these 
brutalized  human  beings,  then  it  is  that  Ma- 
terialism is  wreaking  her  vengeance — then  it 
is  that  we  are  fallen  under  her  curse. 

They  are  spiritual,  not  material,  who  try 
to  correct  these  external  conditions,  who  in- 
sist upon  cleansing  the  neighborhood,  neu- 
tralizing the  poison,  ventilating  the  chambers, 
improving  the  physical  circumstances  of  these 
helpless  thousands  of  degraded  paupers  as 
the  first  condition  of  exerting  any  more  ele- 
vating influence  over  them.  We  hear  of  the 
uses  of  sickness,  but  greal  as  they  are,  the 
uses  of  health  are  far  greater.  Life,  not 
death,  is  the  great  teacher — health,  not  sick- 
ness, the  great  moralist.  The  world  has  got 
itself  into  a  snarl  of  paradoxes  on  this  whole 
subject,  which  makes  the  hone&t  truth  sound 
almost  paradoxical  and  uudevout.  Let  us 
DO  longer  poetize  over  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  infant  life,  or  the  beauty  of  early  death, 
or  the  advantages  of  ill-health.  We  must 
bear  what  measure  of  these  falls  upon  us 
without  our  fault  with  patience.  But  all 
violations  of  natural  law,  all  loss  of  normal 
states  of  health,  all  bodily  weakness  and 
premature  decay  are  evik  to  us,  to  society,  to 
morality  and  religion — evils  which  God  calls 
on  us  to  resist  and  repair,  both  in  our  private 
sphere  and  by  our  influence  as  citizens,  as 
men,  and  as  Christians. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  VEGETABLE 
WORLD. 

There  is  something  in  a  tropical  forest 
akin  to  the  ocean  in  its  effects  on  the  mind. 
i\[an  feels  so  completely  his  insignificance 
there,  and  the  vastness  of  nature.  A  natu- 
ralist cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  vegetable 
forces  manifested  on  so  grand  a  scale  around 


him.  A  German  traveller,  Burmeister,  has 
said  that  the  contemplation  of  a  Brazilian 
forest  produced  on  him  a  painful  impression, 
on  account  of  the  vegetation  displaying  a 
spirit  of  restless  selfishness,  eager  emulation, 
and  craftiness.  He  thought  the  softness, 
earnestness,  and  repose  of  European  wood- 
land scenery  were  far  more  pleasing,  and  that 
these  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  the  superior 
moral  character  of  European  nations. 

In  these  tropical  forests  each  plant  and 
tree  seems  to  be  striving  to  outvie  its  fellow, 
struggling  upwards  towards  light  and  air — 
branch  and  leaf,  and  stem — regardless  of  its 
neighbors.  Parasitic  plants  are  seen  fasten- 
ing with  firm  grip  on  others,  making  use  of 
them  with  reckless  indiflference  as  instruments 
for  their  own  advancement.  Live  and  let 
live  is  clearly  not  the  maxim  taught  in  these 
wildernesses.  There  is  one  kind  of  parasitic 
tree,  very  common  near  Para,  which  exhibits 
this  feature  in  a  very  prominent  manner.  It 
is  called  the  Sipo  Matador,  or  the  Murderer 
Liana.  It  belongs  to  the  fig  order,  and  has 
been  described  and  figured  by  Von  Martins 
in  the  Atlas  to  Spix  and  Martins*  Travels. 
I  observed  many  specimens.  The  base  of  its 
stem  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  upper  growth  ;  it  is  obliged,  therefore,  to 
support  itself  on  a  tree  of  another  species.  In 
this  it  is  not  essentially  diflferent  from  other 
climbing  trees  and  plants,  but  the  way  the 
matador  sets  about  it  is  peculiar,  and  pro- 
duces certainly  a  disagreeable  impression.  It 
springs  up  close  to  the  tree  on  which  it  in- 
tends to  fix  itself,  and  the  wood  of  its  stem 
grows  by  spreading  itself  like  a  plastic  mould 
over  one  side  of  the  trunk  of  its  supporter.  It 
then  puts  forth,  from  each  side,  an  arm-like 
branch,  which  grows  rapidly,  and  looks  as 
though  a  stream  of  sap  were  flowing  and  hard- 
dening  as  it  went.  This  adheres  closely  to  the 
trunk  of  the  victim  and  the  two  arms  meet 
on  the  opposite  side  and  blend  together. 
These  arms  are  put  forth  at  somewhat  regu- 
lar intervals  in  mounting  upwards,  and  the 
victim,  when  its  strangler  is  full-grown,  be- 
comes tightly  clasped  by  a  number  of  inflexi- 
ble rings.  These  rings  gradually  grow  larger 
as  the  Murderer  flourishes,  rearing  its  crown 
of  foliage  to  the  sky  mingled  with  that  of  its 
neighbor,  and  in  course  of  time  they  kill  it 
by  stopping  the  flow  of  its  sap.  The  strange 
spectacle  then  remains  of  the  selfish  parasite 
clasping  in  its  arms  the  lifeless  and  decaying 
body  of  its  victim,  which  had  been  a  help  to 
its  own  growth.  Its  ends  have  been  served 
— it  has  flowered  and  fruited,  reproduced  and 
disseminated  its  kind  ;  and  now,  when  the 
dead  trunk  moulders  away,  its  own  end  ap- 
proaches ;  its  support  is  gone,  and  itself  also 
falls. — Bates,  . 
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WOOL  AND  ALPACA. 

The  history  of  the  Australian  wool  trade 
is  very  noteworthy.  In  1793  it  occurred  to 
Captain  John  M'Arthur,  then  stationed  with 
his  regiment  in  Sydney,  that  the  Australian 
climate  was  well  adapted  for  the  production 
of  merino  sheep  ;  but  the  colony  had  nothing 
but  an  inferior  Bengal  breed,  useful  only  for 
food,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing any  other.  At  length,  in  1797,  Captain 
M'Arthur  conveyed  to  Sidney  three  rams  and 
five  ewes  of  pure  merino  stock,  and,  mixing 
with  them  seventy  of  the  native  sort,  applied 
himself  zealously  to  sheep-rearing.  In  1803 
he  came  to  England,  bringing  with  him  sam- 
ples of  his  wool,  which  he  recommended  both 
to  a  committee  of  cloth  manufacturers  and 
to  the  Government  as  beiog  in  softness  su- 
perior to  many  of  the  wools  of  Spain,  and 
certainly  equal  in  every  valuable  property  to 
the  very  best  procured  from  thence."  Some 
fun  was  made  about  his  "wool-gathering" 
theories;  but  his  samples  and  his  arguments 
gave  satisfaction  to  competent  judges,  espe- 
cially as  Europe  was  then  harrassed  by  Na- 
poleon's wars,  and  there  was  constant  risk  of  a 
stoppage  of  the  supply  derived  from  Spain. 
M'Arthur's  modest  request  of  a  grant  of 
IC.OOO  acres  of  grazing  land  to  be  assigned 
out  of  the  unoccupied  territory,  with  thirty 
convicts  to  serve  as  shepherds,  was  acceded 
to  ;  and  George  III.,  who  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  gave  him  several  fine  meri- 
no sheep,  chosen  from  his  flock  at  Kew.  He 
returned  to  Australia,  and  in  1807,  when  the 
little  stock  with  which  he  had  begun  to  work 
ten  years  before  had  increased  to  4,000,  he 
sent  home  his  first  bale  of  wool.  During  the 
next  seven-and  twenty  years  he  rode  his  hob- 
by steadily  and  with  wonderful  success.  He 
died  in  1834,  worthily  honored  as  "  the 
father  of  the  colony,"  and  in  that  year  the 
shipment  of  Australian  wool  to  England — a 
great  part  of  it  drawn  from  his  own  gieat 
and  well  ordered  sheep-runs — was  nearly  ten 
thousand  times  as  great  as  that  which  he  first 
made.  He  had  plenty  of  followers.  Squat- 
ters spread  over  vast  tracts  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania, and,  mightily  enriching  themselves, 
have  succeeded  in  adding  immeasurably  to 
the  wealth  of  the  huge  Australian  common- 
wealth ;  while  their  produce  has  been  of 
hardly  less  value  to  the  mother  country — and 
not  to  her  alone.  America  now  imports  large 
supplies  of  Australian  wool,  all  of  which, 
till  lately,  were  obtained  by  way  of  England, 
and  spanned  two-thirds  of  the  globe  in  its 
transit,  though  now  a  shorter  route,  across 
the  Pacific,  is  being  established. 

Another  sort  of  wool  comes  to  England 
from  America,  and  has  begun  to  be  natural- 


ized in  Australia.  The  large  alpaca  sheep 
of  Peru  yields  longer,  softer,  and  more  lus- 
trus  wool  than  any  other  animal  of  the  tribe. 
Its  softness  and  lustre  made  shrewd  manu- 
facturers anxious  to  use  it ;  but  the  very 
length  of  the  hair,  sometimes  extending  even 
to  forty-two  inches,  was  an  obstacle.  The 
machinery  commonly  used  by  the  woollen 
manufacturers  was  not  fitted  for  it,  and  it 
was  tangled  and  broken  in  the  working.  The 
few  parcels  brought  to  England  were  accord- 
ingly rejected,  and,  thrown  away  as  useless, 
lay  idle  in  the  Liverpool  warehouses  till 
1834,  when  Titus  Salt — a  young  farmer, 
whose  father  was  a  woolstapler  in  Leeds,  and 
who  himself  now  settled  in  Bradford  as  a 
spinner — began  to  devise  means  for  getting 
over  the  difficulty.  One  episode  in  his  ad- 
ventures is  thus  described :  "  a  huge  pile  of 
dirty-looking  sacks,  filled  with  some  fibrous 
material  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
superannuated  horse-hair,  or  frov/sy  elonga- 
ted wool,  or  anything  else  unpleasant  and 
unattractive,  was  landed  in  Liverpool.  When 
these  queer-looking  bales  had  first  arrived,  or 
by  what  vessel  brought,  or  for  what  purpose 
intended,  the  very  oldest  warehouseman  in 
Liverpool  docks  couldn't  say.  There  had 
once  been  a  rumor — a  mere  warehouseman's 
whisper — that  the  bales  had  been  shipped 
from  South  America  on  spec,  and  consigned 
to  the  agency  of  C.  W.  and  F.  Foozle  &  Co. 
But  even  this  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and 
it  was  agreed  upon  by  all  hands,  that  the  three 
hundred  and  odd  sacks  of  nondescript  hair- 
wool  were  a  perfect  nuisance.  The  rats  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  parties  who  at  all  ap- 
proved of  the  importation,  and  to  them  it 
was  the  very  finest  investment  for  capital  that 
had  been  known  in  Liverpool  since  their  first 
ancestors  had  migrated  thither.  Well,  those 
bales  seemed  likely  to  rot,  or  fall  to  the  dust, 
or  be  bitten  up  for  the  particular  use  of  fami- 
ly rats.  Brokers  wouldn't  so  much  as  look 
at  them.  Merchants  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  them.  Dealers  couldn't  make  them 
out.  Manufacturers  shook  their  heads  at  the 
bare  mention  of  them ;  while  the  agents  of 
C.  W.  and  F.  Foozle  &  Co.  looked  at  the  bill 
of  lading,  and  once  spake  to  their  head  clerk 
about  shipping  them  to  South  America  again. 
One  day — we  won't  care  what  day  it  was,  or 
even  what  week  or  month  it  was,  though 
things  of  far  less  consequence  have  been  chroni- 
cled to  the  half  minute— one  day,  a  plain, 
business-looking  young  man,  with  an  intelli- 
gent face,  and  quiet,  reserved  manner,  was 
walking  along  through  those  same  ware- 
houses at  Liverpool,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon 
some  of  the  superannuated  horse-hair  pro- 
jecting from  one  of  the  ugly,  dirty  bales. 
Our  friend  took  it  up,  looked  at  it,  felt  it, 
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smelt  it,  rubbed  it,  pulled  it  about ;  in  fact, 
he  (I  d  all  but  taste  it,  and  he  would  have 
done  that  it  it  had  suited  his  purpose — for 
he  was  '  Yorkshire.'  Having  held  it  up  to 
the  light,  and  held  it  away  from  the  light, 
and  held  it  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  and 
and  done  all  sorts  of  cruelties  to  it,  as  though 
it  had  been  his  most  deadly  enemy  and  he 
was  feeling  quite  vindictive,  he  placed  a  hand- 
ful or  two  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  calmly 
away,  evidently  intending  to  put  the  stuff  to 
son\e  excruciating  private  tortures  at  home. 
What  j)articular  experiments  he  tried  with 
this  fibrous  su distance  I  am  not  exactly  in  a 
position  to  relate,  nor  does  it  much  signify  ; 
but  the  sequel  was,  that  the  same  quiet,  busi- 
ness-looking man  was  seen  to  enter  the  office 
of  C.  W.  and  F.  Foozle  &  Co.,  and  ask  for 
the  head  of  the  firm.  He  asked  that  portion 
of  the  house  if  he  would  accept  eight 
pence  per  pound  for  the  entire  contents  of 
the  three  hundred  and  odd  frowsy,  dirty  bags 
of  nondescript  wool. 

It  was  in  1835  that  T.  Salt  made  that  pur- 
chase. He  put  it  to  such  good  use  that  in 
1853  the  imports  of  alpaca  wool,  chiefly  for 
his  own  use,  greatly  exceeded  2,000,000  lbs  ; 
and  his  business  had  become  so  large  that  in 
that  year  he  built  the  famous  Saltaire  Mills, 
near  Bradford,  with  a  town  around  them  able 
to  hold  five  thousand  workpeople.  His  new 
commodity  found  favor  for  ladies'  dresses, 
umbrellas,  and  a  dozen  other  useful  articles, 
and  the  trade  with  Peru  became  so  extensive 
that  the  Australians  began  to  covet  a  share 
in  it.  In  1858,  Charles  Ledger  carried  276 
alpacas,  llamas,  and  vecufids  to  Sidney.  The 
animals  throve  well  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
already  they  furnish  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  wool  taken  from  those  varieties  of  the 
sheep,  and  collected  for  the  English  market. 
—  The  Friend. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  on  2d  day  evenino:,  9thraonih  9tb, 
at  8  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Alkued  More.  SrcrcUirf/. 


LinHARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Committee  of  Mimaorpment  will  meet  in  the  Li- 
brary Room  on  4th  day  eveninp,  llih  inst.,  at  8 
o'clock.  J.  M.  B^LLis,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MKKTINOS. 

Coramittee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 

wilt  meet  on  Glh  di\y  afimioon,  9th  month  13th,  at 
4  o'clock,  at  R>ice  Strett  Meeting-house. 

\Ym.  Eyrk,  Clerk. 


An  a'^journed  meeting  of  "  Friends'  Indian  Aid 
Association  of  Philadelphia,"  will  be  held  in  the  Li- 
brary Room  of  the  Meeting  Hou^e,  Fifteenth  and 
Race  Streets,  on  4th  day,  Uth  of  0th  mouth. 

S.  R.  Waltrr,  Serrefart/, 


ITEMS. 

Thk  Gii'3Y  Gonfkrknce. — The  pretty  little  town 
of  Oiiunstadt,  near  Stuttgardt,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  was  lately  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  gatherings  that  have  been  as- 
sembled for  years.  The  meeting  of  the  great  Parlia- 
ment of  gipsies  or  Bohemians  opened,  and  the  de- 
liberations continued  from  day  to  day.  The  presi- 
dt^nt  was  Joseph  Reinhard,  now  remirkable  as  having 
attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  the  meet- 
ing consisted  of  delegates  from  all  the  tribes  of 
gipsies  scattered  throughout  Europe.  Here  were 
represented  the  Giianos  of  Spain,  the  Cignani  of 
Italy,  the  Zigeuner  of  Russia,  and  our  own  familiar 
but  rather  unpopular  tribe  of  gipsies.  The  Parlia- 
ment is  a  septennial  one,  and  its  deliberations  are 
directed  to  further  the  interests  of  this  nomnd  race, 
whose  members  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  this 
parliament  would  hold  its  deliberations  at  Cannstadt, 
and  as  the  institutions  and  even  the  origin  of 
gipsies  for.m  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  savan/.s, 
the  different  towns  of  Wurtemberg  poured  into  the 
little  village  quite  a  crowd  of  antiquaries,  philoso- 
phers, and  inquiring  tourists. — Leisure  Hour. 

Thr  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  gives  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  '  Peculiar  People,'  a  sect  of  F)nglish 
religious  fanatics,  are  giving  greai  trouble  to  the 
medical  and  civil  authorities  of  London.  These 
people  believe  that  as  disease  comes  by  Divine  in- 
terpositio'j,  so  also  must  the  cur«  be  by  superhuman 
means;  and  they  depend,  therefore,  on  the  laying  on 
of  their  elders'  hands  for  treatment,  ignoring  all 
niedi.(:al  aid  and  refusing  to  summon  it.  This  sort 
of  thing  works  ill  for  all  concerned.  The  patients 
die  in  spite  of  the  imposition  of  hands  ;  and,  what 
is  of  greater  concern  to  the  London  public  generally, 
small-pox  is  found  to  take  advantage  of  the  '  pecu- 
liar'mode  of  treatment  and  to  spread  rapidly.  In 
consequence  of  this,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for 
the  general  safety  to  institute  legal  proceedings,  and 
two  of  the  sect  have  been  indicted  for  manslaughter 
in  cases  where  their  children  ditd  of  small-pox,  no 
physician  having  been  summoned."' 

The  following  act  was  passed  by  the  recent  Legis- 
lature of  .Maine,  and  has  become  a  law  : 

"That  any  landholder  in  this  State  who  shall 
plant  or  set  apart  any  cleared  lands,  or  lands  from 
which  the  primitive  forest  shall  have  been  removed, 
for  the  growth  and  production  of  forest-trees,  with- 
in ten  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  i  shall 
successfully  grow  and  cultivate  the  same  fur  three 
years,  the  trees  being  not  less  in  number  than  two 
thousand  on  each  acre,  and  well  distributed  over 
the  same,  then  on  application  of  the  owner  or  occ.ii- 
pant  of  such  lands  to  the  assessors  of  the  town  in 
which  the  same  is  situated,  and  is  so  successfully 
cultivated  or  set  apart  to  forest -trees,  and  at  the 
time  of  such  application  shall  file  with  said  assessors, 
a  correct  plat  of  such  lands,  with  description  of 
their  location,  and  setting  forth  all  the. facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  said  grove  of 
trees,  or  incipient  forert,  the  same  shah  be  exempt 
from  taxation  for  twenty  years  thereafter  ;  provided 
such  grove  or  plantation  of  trees  shall  during  that 
period  be  kept  alive  and  in  a  thriving  condition." 

The  Chicago  public  library  has  done  remarkably 
well  both  in  donations  and  subscription,  and  will  be 
able  to  s'jend  $35,000  for  books  during  the  coming 
year,  while  the  contributions  already  received  and 
still  coming  in  will  make  it  a  fine  collection. 
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From  "Early  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  Friends."' 
GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 

(^Concluded  from  page  434.) 

The  second  part  of  the    Christian  Pro- 
gress"  begins  with  the  R^.storation.    In  our 
account  ot*  George  Fox,  we  stated  that  Qua- 
kers then  ceased  for  a  brief  space  to  be  perse- 
luted.    This  cessation  lasted  only  for  a  few 
months;  for  so  long  the  King  adhered  to  his 
declaration  ot*  religious  liberty,  written  at 
Breda  ;  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  plot 
)f  the  Fifth  Monarchy-Men,  a  severe  procla- 
natiou  was  issued'  agaiosc  Aabaptists,  Qua- 
kers, and  Fifth-Monarchy-Meii.    Under  this, 
^   at  psrsecution  raged.    Whitehead  was  not 
ong  in  being  again  committed  to  prison.  On 
-his  occasion  he  was  confined  in  the  Vice,  a 
ole,  without  a  chimney,  in  the  Castle-wall  of 
STorwich.    Here  four  ot'  them  spent  the  win- 
er  without  a  fire,  eKcept  the  luxury  of  a  lit- 
lechare;)al,  at  the  risk  of  suff)cation.  \Yhite 
>ea3c\vas  brought  up  before  Judge  Wadhani 
kV}ridham,  at  Thetford  assizes,  and  indicted 
or  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Vhitehead  would  not  plead,  and  fruitlessly 
ddresseJ  the  Judge,  who  had,  however,  in 
he  words,     '  Take  him  a\Vay,  jailor,'  an  ar- 
uraent  tiiat  could  not  be  disputed."    He  was 
ent  back  to  Norwich,  but  got  his  release  in 
larch,  1661,  under  a  royal  proclamati  )n, 
fter  sixteen  weeks'  confinement.     In  that 
me  year,  a  very  severe  Act  was  framed  by 


Legislature 


against  Quakers;  while  it 


was  in  committee,  George  Whitehead,  Rich- 
ard Huhberthorne,  and  Edward  Burrough, 
appeared  against  it  before  the  Committee,  and 
afterwards  before  the  House,  which  they  ad- 
dressed from  the  bar  with  sound  and  practi- 
cal arguments,  which  had  no  efl^eet,  for  the 
bill  passed  :  it  prohibited  all  meetings  of 
more  than  five  Quakers,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties. Under  this  Acty their  meetings  in  Lon- 
don were  broken  up  by  the  traiaed  bands, 
and  the  three  v^e  have  mentioned  sent  to 
Newgate,  where  Huhberthorne  and  Burrough 
sank  and  died  ;Unrler  the  hardships  of  their 
confinement.  Newgate  was  then  divided 
into  two  sides,  Chapel  aide  and  Justice  Hall 
side.  On  the  latter  side  the  richer  prisoners 
were  kept.  The  chief  persecutor  of  Friends 
in  London  was  Alderman  Sir  Richard  Brown. 
After  being  released  from  Newgate,  White- 
head was  again  arrested  at  a  meeting  held  at 
H orsleydown,  and  committed,  after  a  skiifui 
defence  made  by  himself,  by  the  Surrey  jus- 
tices, to  White  Lioa  Prison,  in  S-juthwark. 
So  persecute  1,  indeed,  was  the  Society  at  this 
time,  that  Whitehead  writes  that  he  always 
to  >k  his  nightcap  in  his  pocket  when  he 
went  to  a  meeting,  for  fear  he  .should  be 
carried  off  from  it  to  prison.  To  relate  all 
the  occasions  on  which  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
is  impossible.  While  in  White  Lion  Prison, 
Whitehead,  in  1663,  was  taken  to  Whileha,ll, 
aad  charged  with  being  accessory  to  the  dan- 
gerous plot  of  the  Westmoreland  fanatics, 
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under  Captaiu  Atkinpoo,  of  Mallerstaug, 
knowD  as  the  "  Kipper  Rigg  Plot."  He  was 
exaniine(),  but  the  charge  against  him  was 
dropped,  and  he  heard  no  more  of  it. 

Whitehead  was  in  London  during  the 
plague,  and  also  during  the  great  fire,  and 
gives,  in  the  "Christian  Progrtt-s,"  accounts 
of  both.  The  Bull  and  Mouth,  the  Society's 
original  place  of  meetii  g  in  Loudon,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  6re.  They  had  also  meeting 
places  at  the  Peel,  in  St.  John's  Street,  West- 
minster; at  Horsleydown,  in  Southward;  at 
Ratcliff ;  at  Devonshire  House,  in  Bishops- 
gate ;  aiid  at  a  place  called  Old  Buildings. 
After  the  fire  they  built  a  place  in  White- 
Hart  Court,  Grace-church  Street.  The  cli- 
max, perhaps,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Society, 
was  an  Order  in  Council  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  to  pull  down  their  meeting  house  at 
Horsleydown,  which  was  done;  and,  when 
the  Friends  met  on  the  spot  where  it  had 
been,  they  were  dispere^ed,  in  a  very  barba- 
rous manner,  by  foot  and  horse  soldiers. 

After  twelve  years  of  persecution,  lasting 
from  1660  to  1672,  a  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence to  Dissenters  was  published.  Under 
this,  the  Society  had  some  rest;  but  an  im- 
mense number,  over  four  hundred  of  its  mem- 
bers were  actually  in  prison.  Whitehead, 
with  two  others,  attended  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  addressed  the  King  on  their 
behalf,  and  got  a  promise  of  a  pardon  from 
him.  Ttiis  pardon  Whitehead  carried  through, 
though  he  had  great  difficulties  with  the  law 
officers,  and  others,  both  over  law  points  and 
over  ftes.  It  was,  too,  no  easy  matter  to  get 
so  bulky  a  document  as  a  pardon  for  four 
hundred  people  shown  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  Eng- 
land ;  but,  by  Whitehead's  legal  knowledge 
and  ingenuity, all  difficulties  were  surmounted. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  with- 
drawn in  1(374,  and  persecution  again  com- 
menced ;  but  the  King,  in  1679,  on  White- 
bead's  appliiation,  in  some  degree  mitigated 
it.  Whitehead  and  two  other  Friends, intro- 
duced by  William  Chiffin?,  had  an  interview 
on  the  subject  with  the  King,  in  his  closet. 
Whitehead  believed  that  the  King  was  real- 
ly touched  in  conscience  by  his  representa- 
tions, and  that  his  natural  inclinations  against 
persecution,  and  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
were  frustrated  by  tho<e  around  him.  In 
March,  1 679,  Whitehead  and  a  Friend  named 
Burr,  were  sent  to  prison  at  Norwich.  Over 
a  hundred  pages  of  the  "  (christian  Progress" 
are  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  legal, 
or  rather  illegal,  proceedings  against  them  ; 
but  we  need  hardly  go  into  them.  W^hite- 
head  argued  his  own  case  with  unusual  abili- 
ty, displaying  great  knowledge  of  law  and  le- 
gal precedents;  But  he  and  Burr  did  not  get 
their  release  until  July,  1680. 


About  the  time  of  their  release,  the  Long 
Parliament  had,  by  changes  in  its  constitu- 
tion, altered  in  disposition,  and  beconic  mer- 
cifully inclined  towards  the  Society  of  Friends. 
A  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  their 
case;  and  Whitehead,  William  Penn,  and 
others,  were  examined  before  it.  Bills  were 
brought  in  for  their  relief,  but  the  dissolution 
stopped  their  progress.  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grave,  of  Edenhall.  in  Cumberland,  the  Tory 
leader,  and  a  zealous  Church  of  England 
man,  used  ttrong  language  over  these  bills, 
advocating,  much  to  Whitehead's  surprise, 
that  toleration  should  be  exhibited  to  Friends. 
Another  bill,  with  the  same  object,  miscar- 
ried in  the  next  Parliament,  being  either  de- 
signedly mislaid,  or  ehe  stolen,  when  it  should 
have  been  pre.-ented  for  the  royal  assent. 

Whitehead  at  this  time  appears  to  have 
become  the  leader  of  the  Society,  and  its 
official  mouth-])iece.  We  find  him,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  going  to  the  King,  and  asking 
for  toleration  and  mercy  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  over  a  thousand  of  whose  members 
were,  circa  1684  or  1685,  in  various  prisons. 
O.n  one  occasion,  he  addressed  the  King  in 
Council,  being,  by  royal  permission,  covered. 
On  other  occasions,  the  difficulty  of  the  hats 
was  easily  got  over :  once  he  had  an  audience 
with  the  King  in  Hampton  Park,  when  an 
usher  gently  removed  Whitehead's  hat,  and 
bung  it  upon  the  park  palings.  The  King 
always  received  Whitehead  with  readiness, 
and  occasionally  discussed  with  him  the  prac- 
tices of  not  uncovering  the  head,  and  of  using 
Thee  and  Thou,  which,  the  King  maintained, 
was  aflfectation.  Up  to  the  end  of  this  reign, 
Whitehead  continued  to  be  fined  for  preach- 
ing, and  the  fines  were  taken  by  levies  on  his 
goods. 

With  the  reign  of  James  IT,  a  new  era 
commenced  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  White- 
head lost  no  time  in  making  personal  appli- 
cation to  the  new  monarch,  and  found  him 
ready  to  grant  almost  all  he  was  asked.  He 
issued  his  warrant  for  a  release  of  all  Friends 
in  prison,  so  far  as  he  could  by  law.  He  ap-i 
pointed  a  Commission  to  question  and  examine 
the  common  informers,  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, against  the  Society.  Under  it,  thd 
tables  were  eti^ectually  turned,  and  son  '  oa 
those  gentry  were  punished  for  perjury  "  Im 
the  conversations  the  King  had  with  Wuite-j 
head,  he  was,  no  doubt,  fishing  for  thd  So-j 
ciety's  votes  at  the  elections;  indeed,  he  al^ 
most  said  as  much,  for  he  advised  whai  man-J 
ner  of  men  they  should  vote  for.  Ke  alsoj 
assured  Whitehead  that  he  himself  had  aU 
ways  been  for  liberty  of  conscience.  The  faj 
mous  Declaration  of  Indulgence  which  JameJ 
II  issued  was  as  great  a  boon  to  the  Frienda 
as  to  the  Papists,  and  after  it  we  cafl  gatheJ 
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Dtle  more  from  Whitehead's  Journal.  The 
Christian  Progress  "  junops  from  the  reign 
■James  II  to  that  of  William  III,  affording 
)  clue  as  to  what  the  Society  thought  of  the 
lange  of  Government.  It,  indeed,  becomes 
^ry  meagre  in  the  information  it  gives;  but 
Whitehead  was  growing  in  years,  and  thecessa- 
3n  of  persecution  made  his  days  less  eventful. 

find  Whitehead,  after  the  Restoration, 
tending  the  House  of  Commons,  and  speak- 
g  before  a  C  )mmittee,  or  at  the  bar,  in  fa 
)r  of  measures  advantageous  to  the  Society, 
e  also  headed  a  deputation  to  William  III., 
discuss  the  payment  of  tithes  and  the 
king  of  oaths,  and  so  impressed  the  King, 
at,  as  Whitehead  was  afterwards  told,  he 
mself  maintained  the  deputation's  honesty 
argument  with  some  of  his  lords.  During 
is  reign,  Whitehead,  by  strenuous  exertions, 
ocured  the  passing  of  an  Act,  by  which 
lends  might  affirm,  instead  of  having  to 
lear.    lo  get  this  bill  through,  he  himself 
and  interviewed  most  of  its  opponents,  and 
his  best  to  disarm  their  opposition.  All 
life  Whitehead  continued  to  keep  a  close 
tch  over  all  Parliamentary  bills  that  might 
ct  the  Society,  and  by  his  exertions  se 
ed  considerable  alleviations  for  it.  When 
er  the  Great  was  in  England,  Whitehead 
ded  a  deputation  to  him,  with  an  address, 
they  did  not  obtain  an  interview.  The 
hristian  Progress  "  closes  in  1711,  when 
itehead  was  about  seventy-four, 
a  1714,  he  attended  with  an  address  from 
Society  to  King  George  I.,  on  his  acces- 
to  the  throne,  and,  after  the  presentation 
he  address,  made  a  congratulatory  speech 
im.    He  also  had  an  interview  with  the 
ice  of  Wales,  by  whom  he  was  very  kind- 
received.    In  1715,  after  the  suppression 
he  rebellion,  and  again  in  1716,  he  pre- 
d  congratulatory  addresses  to  the  King, 
n  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he  employed 
en,  and  produced  a  small  treatise,  called 
Epistle  to  our  Christian  Friends." 
eorge  Whitehead  died  in  1722-3,  aged 
y-seven,  and  was  buried  in  that  Campus 
of  Dissent,  Bunhill  Fields.    For  long 
pt  a  grocer's  shop  in  London.    He  was 
marriei,  first,  in  1670,  to  a  widow, 
Downer,  who  died  in  1686.    In  1688, 
arried  Ann  Goddard,  who  kept  a  shop 
hitechapel,  and  was  daughter  of  Cap- 
Richard  Goddard,  a  clothier,  of  Read- 
Whitehead  had  no  children. 


Whether  thralled  or  exiled, 

Whether  poor  or  rich  thou  be, 
Whether  praised  or  reviled, 

Not  a  rush  it  is  to  thee  : 
This  nor  that  thy  rest  doth  win  thee, 
But  the  mind  that  is  within  thee,- 
1632. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS.     NO.  I. 

STATE  OP   THE  SOCIETY. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  sub- 
jects brought  up  by  the  periodical  answering 
of  the  queries  laid  down  in  the  discipline  of 
the  several  Yearly  Meetings  as  the  state  of 
Society^  embracing  the  attendance  of  meetings 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  several  practical 
testimonies  which  the  queries  embrace.  There 
is  in  this  connection,  coming  up  from  time  to 
time,  a  subject  which  has  long  been  one  of 
anxious  concern  :  the  lack  of  interest  in  So- 
ciety affairs  apparent  among  a  large  propor- 
tion of  members,  shown  by  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  many  meetings,  the  actual  discontinu- 
ance of  some,  and  the  diminution  of  numbers 
generally. 

However  distasteful  this  topic  may  be,  it 
presents  a  question  which,  under  the  solemn 
duty  resting  upon  the  active  men  and  women 
of  the  present  generation  among  Friends, 
must  he  met  fairly  and  fully.  The  obligation 
we  owe  to  our  posterity  and  to  the  cause  of 
truth  requires  this  of  us.  A  brief  review  and 
comparison  of  the  state  of  things  existing 
among  those  claiming  to  be  Friends,  at  the 
present  time  and  at  some  former  periods,  will 
serve  to  show  the  need  there  is  for  earnest  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  existing  deficiencies 
and  the  proper  remedies. 

The  number  of  Friends  in  England  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been 
estimated  at  60,000,  or  about  one  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  population.  Esti- 
mates made  within  a  few  years  past  fix  the 
number  at  about  14,000,  or  one  in  eleven 
hundred  of  the  population. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  also  been  a 
declension  everywhere  among  those  bearing 
the  name  of  Friends,  except  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Western  Orthodox  Yearly  Meetings, 
where  recently  there  has  been  an  increase, 
accompanied,  however,  as  the  writer  ventures 
to  suggest,  by  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
religion  of  Friends.  In  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Orthodox  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  there  were  laid 
down  from  1830  to  1868  thirty  per  cent,  of 
their  meetings,  and  in  numbers  there  was  a 
decline  from  1839  to  1868  of  forty-two  per 
cent. 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, there  has  been  a  decline  of  about 
one-fifth  in  numbers  since  the  separation  of 
1827,  while,  in  the  same  time,  the  geneial 
population  has  more  than  doubled.  And  yet 
the  decline  has  not  been  so  much  in  numbers 
as  in  interest,  as  manifested  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  meetings,  and  participation  in 
Society  affairs — leaving  out  of  view  for  the 
present  the  interest  that  has  recently  been 
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created  by  the  introduction  in  many  places 
of  First-day  schools  and  other  movements  not 
recognized  by  the  regular  organizations. 

The  subject  of  the  gradual  but  uniform 
diminution  of  the  numbers  and  relative  in- 
fluence of  Fiiends  everywhere  during  the 
last  century  has  been  one  of  much  anxiety, 
not  only  to  Friends  themselves,  but  to  others 
who  are  sensible  of  the  beneficent  influence 
they  have  in  time  past  exerted,  and  might 
still  exert,  upon  the  world  around  them. 

This  decline  having  gone  steadily  on  from 
year  to  year,  and  lor  several  generations, 
there  arises  something  more  than  a  presump- 
tion that  Friends  are  themselves  either  una- 
ble to  fathom  the  rausf^,  or  have  thus  far  been 
incapable  of  applying  a  remedy,  else  they 
would  not  have  suffered  ihis  state  of  things 
so  long  to  continue.  In  any  view  that  may 
be  taken  it  is  a  question  of  very  great  im- 
portance and  much  diflriculty,  and  requires 
for  its  solution  a  thorough  and  careful  analy- 
sis and  study  of  the  nature  of  the  religion 
professed  by  Friends,  and  a  fearless  and  ex- 
haustive inquiry  as  to  how  far  and  faithfully 
the  p»et;ent  action  of  the  Society  accords 
with  its  true  principles  and  enlightened  rea- 
son. The  invesiigation,  like  the  probe  and 
knife  of  the  surgeon,  guided  by  intelligence 
and  a  resolute  bund,  must  proceed  regularly 
and  systematically  to  the  root  of  the  disease, 
regaidle?s  alike  of  ill  judged  remonstrances 
and  incidental  but  unavoidable  wounds  which 
form  part  of  the  healing  process. 

This  subject  has  excited  more  interest  per- 
haps in  England  tlsan  it  has  in  this  country. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  a  prize  was  there 
ofl'ered  for  the  best  essay  upon  it,  certain 
named  persons  to  be  the  ju(iges.  The  an 
noui.'cenient  was  published  iutlie  newspapers 
at  the  time  in  the  following  terms: 

"SOCIKTYOF  I'll  I  ENDS  —  I'lUZF,  F.S.SAV, 

•'.\  ^tTiilcuiiui  who  lumen's  tluvt,  no:wiilistandir cr 
\hf-  ;><  I  tiliilion  of  the  Uniiui  Kin^iioin  t)M>!  more  t!i:i  . 
dimi  iijtlt"  in  the  la-t  fif-y  ye  irs,  ilie  Society  of 
Krit  ::  i-  i^J  less  in  tiumber  thhti  at  tlie  bt-frinninsr  ot 
ihe  (  fMKry  ;  )U;'I  who  bdieves  ihc.t  the  SoMcy  at 
lu.e  liii.t^  l)(>t€  a  |»o\verful  witness  to  the  \vorlil  con 
«  fitiin-  '  ■  '  '  ^-  ■  ror^  to  whicli  i\  is  luo-t  pione, 
"fill  SOI  vhic-li  are  ihe  most  tjcc!  s>iuy 

to  It ;  BUS   ,  1 ;  ,  i  II'  •!■;  has  beni      .dunlly  hicotii- 

iog  mote  and  more  ft-euh-,  is  a-ixi'iit^  Lo  ot.lain  lii^bt 
regpei;  iofj^  ihc  cansea  of  this  clmii^e  Hp  oU'er-^  a 
prize  of  one  hundred  guif  eas  for  ihe  bfSl  essay  that 
stiall  be  wriiteu  on  the  sutgect,  and  a  prize  of  titty 
guineas  for  :lie  ore  next  in  merit.  He  has  aslcod 
thiee  peutlempn,  not  members  of  th;'  Society  of 
Friends,  to  proi  onnee  jii'lgment  on  the  <  «say?, 
wbieh  shall  be  sent  to  Ibem.  They  hive  all  ^ome 
arqnaintanee  with  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  some  interest  in  its  e.xistjji^  nieinbcrs; 
and  as  they  are  likely  to  regard  the  suuject  from  dit- 
ferfnt  poir.ts  of  view,  he  trusts  that  tbtir  decisioo 
will  Or  impartial  ;  that  they  will  not  eJffect  to  ffod 
their  own  opinions  represented  in  lbs  essajs  ;  1io<i 
that  tbey  will  choose  the  one  which  exhibits  moat 
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thought  and  Cbristixn  eftrnestne8>.  whether  it  i? 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  Society,  whether  it 
refers  the  diminution  of  its  influence  to  detjenerncy. 
to  snnu'thine  wronor  In  the  originil  constitution  of 
the  body,  to  the  rules  which  it  has  adopted  for  its 
povHrnment,  or  to  some  extraneous  cause." 

In  resi)on?e  to  this  offer,  many  essays  were 
written  of  greater  or  less  raerit,  some  in  this  . 
country,  but  mostly  in  England,  and  a  num-  j ' 
ber  of  them  were  printed.    It  is  not  import- 
ant  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  here' 
referred  to,  which  essays  drew  the  prizes. 
Swme  of  them  contained  many  very  pertinent  [j! 
and  practical  suggesiioae  as  to  the  cau^^es  ol' 
the  low  state  of  Friends  in  England,  and  the  '"' 
reforms  which  were  neede<l,  and  much  mi,-rhi 
be  drawn  from  them  that,  with  an  intelli  J' 
gent  a{)[)]ication,  would  be  of  great  value  t( 
Friends  everywhere.    They  are  particularlv  ^^•'^ 
valuable  as  coming  from  persons  who,  whetha* 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  noji 
wrote  from  an  independent  standpoint,  anii 
their  criticisms  are  of  a  character  which  i*'"^ 
is  rare  for  any  religious  society  to  have  th 
benefit  of.    It  is  proposed  to  make  from  tiiU'i 
to  time  some  selections  fron\  these  essays. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  an  exam . 
nation  of  the  causes  of  the  existing  state  c< 
things,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  designefl 
to  quote  the  essays  before  referred  to,  itirP 
important  to  determine  as  far  as  can  be  somf*"' 
preliminary  points  which  n.ay  serve  as  lanif  ^''^ 
marks  in  the   course  of  our  investigation  "^^J 
The  causes  of  the  decline  of  Friends,  whai  '^"^ 
ever  they  may  be,  are  eitlier  fui^damental  i 
superficial  ia  their  character.  The  defect  li' 
either  in  the  essential  principlc-s  of  the  Soci  "''''^'^ 
ty,  or  in  the  atlministration  oi'  its  discipiinaj 
I  aifiiirs.    All  must  adttrit  that,  it  i-  mainly  '^'^'^i 
I  one  or  the  other.    If  the  difhculty  is  fund  '^''^^ 
i  mental,  renderit)g  the  Society  valueless  a€U  ^ 
I  the  religious  reipiirements  ot  the  present  di  *M 
j  thenj  having  survived  the  period  of  its  tn  ^^'^ 
i  lulness,  it  had  better  disband.    If  there  ' '^^'li 
I  any  who  take  that  view  there  can  be  no  cf  'J'"^^ 
I  troversy  with  them  except  as  to  its  corn  ^'PfiQ 
I  ness,  and  ihis  it  is  n<'t^  proposed  to  disci 

All  who  are 'Unwilling,  as  is  the  write 
I  admit  the  existence  of  any  radical  defect 
I  the  principles  of  the  Society  rightly  un(( 
slooi!,  mud  of  ncces.<ity  concede  that  ther< 
j  .<nm'  fh-iinj  wroKj  as  to  the  conduct  and  m 
'  ag''  i;MMU  of  Society  affairs,  or  in  the  con  " 
and  }>ractices  of  the  members,  which  ever  vIsatteiK 
we  may  express  it,  of  the  present  and  onaring  \ 
two  former  generations.    In  other  words^ueijiQ 
^  causes  of  the  decline  of  Friends,  and  C(Mltlie]{jf 
j  queutly  the  proper  remedies,  are  to  be  ftJjfCDiKjji 

in,  and  are  confined  to  those  matters  Wi 
I  are  the  subjects  of  human  wisdom,  a 
i  regard  to  which  we  are  to  exercise  the  fs 
j  ty  of  reason,  aided  by  observation  and 
I  perience,  and  the  ready  promptings  of 
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mon  sense,  guided  and  directed  as  our  con- 
duct should  be,  in  all  important  matters,  by 
the  light  of  Divine  Truth. 

On  this  preliminary  point,  as  well  as  the 
main  question,  the  language  of  Samuel  Foth- 
ergiU,  the  writer  of  one  ol  the  essays  before 
mentioned,  may  be  appropriately  introduced. 
He  says:  "The  weak  point,  whatever  it  is, 
cannot  be  on  the  part  of  the  great  Master 
who  raised  them  (Friends)  up,  and  thrust 
phem  out  ;  nor  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Guide, 
;he  Comforter,  who  is  pledged  to  abide  with 
His  people  forever  ;  nor  of  the  Book  of  bo  (ks, 
or  that  is  able  as  ever  to  tnake  wise  unto  sal- 
tation. In  short,  the  failure  must  be  in  that 
mrt  of  the  fabric  ivhich  man  has  constructed. 
-udividual  unfaithfulness,  the  favorite  out- 
:ry  of  the  Friends— though,  alas  !  too  com- 
non — will  not  explain  the  state  of  things. 
That  unfaithfulness  itself  must  have  an  ade- 
uate  cause."  And  to  this  may  be  added  a 
iue  from  another  of  the  writers  aforesaid, 
V.  C.  Westlake,  who  says,  "The  Friends 
re  not  degenerate  in  principles,  but  \n  prac- 
'ees.'' 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the  point 
'e  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  clear, 
lat  the  fault  is  in  those  matters  which  are 
le  proper  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  cam- 
ion intelligence  in- the  adaptation  of  rricans 
)  ends,  and  the  variation  of  mi)des  aud  forms 
)  meet  the  ever  changing  exigencies  of  hu- 
an  Society,  ani  not  in  principles  which  do 
Jt  change.   This  is  important  because  in  the 
16  case  the  deficiency  is  brought  home  to 
jrselves  individually  and  a  more  searching 
quiry  is  demanded  and  greater  freedom  of 
iiicism  admis^jible  than  in  the  other. 
Another  material  point  is  to  be  deduced 
5m  the  nature,  or  Irom  the  locality,  so  to 
eak,  of  the  causes  of  decleniiion,  whatever 
ey  may  be,  and  that  U,  that  as  they  do  not 
dct  the  principles  of  the  Society,  so  no  de- 
Tture  from  or  mo  lifi  ?ation  of  any  e^^S8n- 
il  principle  is  needed  in  the  way  of  remedv. 

T.  H.  8/ 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  folders  of 
1  lio  Yearly  Meeting  convened  at  Mount 
.  aasaut  on  seventh-d.iy  the  24r,h  instant,  and 

s  attended  by  several  Friends  of  a  neigh- 
,  ung  Yearly  Meeting.  A  deep  feeling 
j  med  to  spread  over  the  meeting,  and  some 
(  the  Ministers  were  bnp  ized  into  a  sense  of 
1  '  condition,  and  enabled  to  portray  in  clear 
f  ]  emphatic  laiiguage  the  only  way  of  en- 
j  g^tnent  from  the  thraldom  that  must  en- 
■]  from  a  lack  of  obedience  to  the  require- 
]  nts  of  the  law  of  love.  After  the  accom- 
,  ihment  of  the  usual  business  of  the  fir^t 


sitting  the  meeting  adjourned  to  fourth-day 
morning,  the  28ih  instant,  at  8  o'clock. 

On  firi-t-day,  two  large,  solemn  and  inter- 
esting meetings  were  held  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting- house,  attended  by  man)^  persons 
not  in  membership  with  us,  who  seemed  glad- 
ly to  receive  the  truth  as  livingly  portrayed 
by  some  in  attendance  with  us.  I  think  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  we  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  had  more  solemn  and  interesting  pub- 
lic meetings  than  on  these  occasions.  It  was 
evident  that  many  had  come  with  a  higher 
and  holier  motive  than  merely  to  see  and 
hear,  and  had  brought  with  them  a  portion  of 
that  celestial  love  ready  to  be  quickened  into 
newness  oF  life  by  the  gospel  poiver  with 
which  some  of  the  servants  were  eminently 
endued. 

On  second-day,  at  10  o'clock,  the  business 
session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  convened.  A 
solemn  covering  overspread  the  body,  which 
was  largely  composed  of  those  in  the  younger 
and  middle  walks  of  life.  The  solid  deport- 
ment and  deep  attention  of  these  clearly 
manifested  the  concern  of  their  hearts.  Much 
valuable  counsel  was  given,  which  seemed  to 
find  a  response  in  the  minds  of  even  the  very 
young.  The  usual  business  of  reading  the 
minutes  of  Friends  in  attendance  with  us 
from  other  Yearly  M-^etings,  the  reading  of 
three  of  the  Epistles  received,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  comfnittees,  etc.,  occupied  the  session. 

On  thii'd-day  morninoj  a  covering  of  Di' 
vine  love  was  sensibly  felt  by  many  minds. 
Beautiful  and  touching  testimonies  to  a  pure 
and  innocent  life  direc'.ed  to  the  little  boys, 
and  those  in  the  younger  walks  of  life,  was 
the  early  exercise  of  the  session.  After  which 
the  two  remaining  Epistles  were  read.  The 
state  of  society  was  then  entered  into,  and  a 
deep  feeling  pervaded  the  minds  of  at  least 
some  Friends,  that  those  pure  and  righteous 
testimonies  given  to  us  as  a  people  to  bear 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  true  spirit  that 
prompted  them  in  the  beginniug.  That  do 
form  or  appearance,  however  specious  it 
might  be,  could  answer  the  end  wiihout  a 
firm  reliance  upon  that  inward  and  spiritual 
light  to  which  every  rational  mind  is  called. 
Tne  answers  to  the  queries  denoted  deficien- 
cies, and  particularly  in  the  attendance  of 
our  mid-week  meetings,  which  appear  to  be 
much  neglected  by  many. 

On  fourth-day  mornina:,  the  adjourned  ses- 
sion of  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
convened.  A  feeling  of  deep  solicitude  was 
felt  by  many  for  uptight  walking  and  heart- 
felt dedication  of  the  members  of  this  body; 
much  counsel  and  admonition  were  given. 
After  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  the 
public  meeting  for  worship  was  held  at  10 
o^clock,  which  was  solemn  and  orderly,  and 
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wag  felt  to  l}e  owned  by  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church.  ]]eaiitifnl  illustrations  from  the 
Jewish  Record,  as  also  from  other  j.'ortions  of 
the  Scriptures,  were  rendered,  settintr  forth 
that  the  dispensations  of  the  all-wise  Father 
to  his  children  were  similar  in  all  ages,  and 
to  all  races  of  men,  and  that  these  dispensa- 
tions in  all  tirre  have  rested  upon  tlie  fullfil 
raent  of  the  law  of  love  and  obedience  to 
Divine  requirings.  In  the  afternoon  a  joint 
session  of  men  and  women  Friends  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  considerin^r  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  Indian  Concern.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  report  and  the  ac- 
companying d(  cuments,  and  much  interest 
manifested  in  the  cause. 

On  fifth-day  at  10  o'clock,  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  meeting  convened,  and  continued 
until  near  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  many 
subjects  were  considered  and  dii^posed  of,  af- 
ter which  the  meeting  closed  under  a  feeling 
of  concern  fur  the  preservation  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  bond  of  true  brotherhood. 

8th  mo.  30^A,  1872.  S.  S.  T. 


Many  a  discouraged  mother  folds  her  tired 
hands  at  night,  and  feels  as  if  she  had,  after 
all,  done  nothing,  although  she  has  not  spent 
an  idle  moment  since  she  rose.  Is  it  nothing 
that  your  helpless  little  children  have  had 
some  one  to  come  to  with  all  their  childish 
griefs  and  joys  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  your  hus- 
band feels  "safe"  when  he  is  away  to  his 
business,  because  your  careful  hand  directs 
everything  at  home?  Is  it  nothing  when  his 
business  is  over,  that  he  has  the  blessed  refuge 
of  home,  which  you  have  done  your  best  to 
brighten  and  refine?  Oh!  weary  and  faith- 
ful mother,  you  little  know  your  power  when 
you  say,  "  I  have  done  nothing."  There  is  a 
book  in  which  a  fairer  record  than  this  is 
written  over  against  your  name. — Extract. 


INFLUENCE  OF  HOME  LIFE. 

Of  the  various  social  influences  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  and  which  combine  to 
form  our  characters  and  direct  our  lives, 
there  is  none  so  potent  and  perpetual  as  that 
of  the  family  home.  All  others  work  irieg- 
ularly,  or  at  intervals,  or  at  some  special 
part  of  life ;  but  this  operates  silently, 
steadily  and  powerfully  on  every  individual 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  the  earliest 
and  most  impressible  years  of  life  it  has  no 
rival  ;  in  things  large  and  small,  in)i)ortant 
and  trivial,  in  looks,  tones  and  gestures,  in 
the  daily  dttails  of  conduct,  in  the  mental 
attitude,  in  moral  standards  of  duty,  its  in- 
fluence is  unbounded.  The  youth,  who,  on 
emerging  from  his  home  into  a  more  individ- 
ual life,  fancies  that  he  is  now  free  from  Its 


influence,  is  greatly  mistaken.  It  clingfi  so 
clo.^ely  to  him  that  no  tfl^brt  can  ever  shake 
it  oft',  no  counter-influence  can  ever  destroy 
it  ;  it  asserts  itself  in  all  his  hal)it8  of  thought 
and  action,  in  his  principles,  his  tastes,  his 
choices.  Into  the  new  home  life,  which 
probably  awaits  him,  he  carries  the  teuden 
cies  of  the  old,  and  thus  perpetuates  tliem  tc 
future  generations,  while  he  is  himself  again 
insensibly,  but  powerfully  worked  upon  by  th 
new  elements  which  surround  him,  and  which 
continue  to  sway  him  through  his  entire  life 
It  is  strange  that  an  influence  at  once  s( 
powerful  and  enduring,  so  deep-rooted  an(( 
so  wide-spread,  and  one  to  which  every  \i\du 
vidual  is  constantly  contributing  his  sham 
for  good  or  for  evil,  should  not  obtain  mor 
serious  consideration  and  systematic  contro 
than  it  geneially  does.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  prepare  youth  of  both  sexes  for  busineet 
and  society,  to  instill  knowledge  that  shall  fii 
them  for  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  accom 
plishments  that  shall  render  them  attractive 
but  for  the  special  duties  and  responsibilitie 
which  await  them  as  guardians  of  home  lif«i 
there  is  scarcely  any  educational  provisio 
made.  Of  all  the  functions  of  social  lift 
none  is  more  difficult,  more  complex,  moi^ 
vital  to  human  welfare,  and  yet  more  gene 
ally  overlooked  in  every  system,  even  that  « 
self-culture.  Crude  and  hasty  conclusionrj^J^^" 
momentary  impulses,  dictates  of  sudden  feetj 
ing  or  passion  too  often  rule  the  home  Jif 


instead  of  well  reasoned  out  convictioci 
definite  principles,  and  carefully  adjusts 
methods.    Not  that  we  would  see  home  li 


robbed  of  one  particle  of  its  sweet  and  ev.  jj^jj 
fresh  naturalness,  or  squared  by  rule  and  laij^j^i 
until  it  becomes  a  painful  scene  of  artifici  j^jj^^ 
restraints.  The  domestic  fireside  that  is  i^i  (jf^g 
aniniated  by  love  and  warmed  by  noble  aifjjjjjj 
generous  impulses,  is  cold  and  cheerless  i  ^^^^^ 
deed,  and  deserves  not  the  name  of  honr  j^^^j 
No  wise  methods,  no  system  however  exc  ' 
lent,  can  atone  for  the  absence  of  the  fi^'i  ,|)|  , 
rich  and  tender  affection  which  is  the  vei^j^  ^ 
soul  of  the  family  home.  But  the  higho  ,? 
love,  that  which  desires  above  all  things  ' 
best  welfare  of  its  object,  cannot  be  conU.^'^t 
with  simply  loving  and  being  loved.  It  mi  W 
lead  to  thought,  study,  and  plan,  it  mu8tw^''«ai( 
come  arduous  exertion  J»nd  continual  S(  !'^^iue 
sacrifice,  it  must  sink  itself  and  its  own  nee  I'^^Ui 

finally 


in  the  earnest  efl^ort  wisely  and  intolligen 
to  bless  its  object. 

There  is  a  general  feeling,  especially  am( 
men,  that  home  is  rather  a  place  for  rest  i 
comfort  than  for  exertion  and  sacrifice, 
is  not  unnatural  that  he  who  has  been 
gaged  in  pat  ent  toil  of  any  kind  throi 
the  day,  should  turn  with  joy  to  a  peac< 


iDgo 
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and  happy  home,  hoping  there  to  find  sol^^''^^ 
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and  refreshment.  But  if  this  be  the  only  or 
even  the  main  idea  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
it  will  be  inadequate  to  fulfil  even  its  own 
requirements.  The  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  home  well  fulfilled  are  the  essence 
of  all  its  happiness,  and  he  v;ill  look  in  vain 
for  domestic  joy  or  even  rest,  who  is  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  both,  when  necessary  for 
the  happiness  and  wellare  of  his  family.  A 
curious  sermon  was  once  preached  from  the 
suggestive  text,  "And  David  returned  to 
bless  his  household,"  enumerating  the  vari- 
ous motives  and  intents  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies as  they  return  from  their  daily  business 
to  their  various  homes,  and  contrasting  them 
with  those  of  the  Psalmist. 

Still  more  does  the  well-being  of  the  family 
home  depend  on  the  character  and  aims  of 
the  wife  and  mother.    She   ^ho  prefers  the 
gratification  of  her  own  tastes  to  the  happi- 
ness or  interests  of  her  household,  can  neither 
give  nor  receive  the  blessings  of  domestic 
joy.    It  matters  not  what  those  tastes  may 
be — whether  for  dress  or  show,  or  luxury  or 
ease,  or  fashion  or  excitement  of  any  kind — 
if  she  does  not  hold  them  in  subservience  to 
the  welfare  of  those  under  her  roof,  they  will 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  family  home.    If  there 
is  any  spot  on  earth   where  love  and  truth 
should    reign — where   selfishness  should  be 
crushed,  and  kindly  efforts  for  the  interests 
of  others  should  be  put  forth  with  wisdom 
and  discretion,  it  is  in  the  family.  Each 
member  has  in  his  or  her  possession  the  keep- 
ing of  a  vast  amount  of  good.    If  it  is  dealt 
)nt  with  a  generous  and  self  sacrificing  hand, 
'  twill  multiply  in  ten-fold  blessings  upoaall; 
.  f  it  is  withheld,  it  will  dry  up  aud  wither 
'  n  the  selfish  grasp.    L^t  parents  and  chil- 
Iren,  brothers  and  sisters  strive  to  become  as 
'I  'arailiar  with  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  one 
mother  as  they  now  are  with  their  counte- 
^^ances  ;  to  appreciate  the  desires,  aims  and 
'lopes  that  animate  each  other,  so  as  to  be 
'.ble  to  give  intelligently  the  sympathy  and 
■  id    and  counsel  that   shall  bind  each  to 
"ach  in  complete  and  happy  unison. 

On  nothing  is  the  welfare  of  a  nation  more 
1  ependent  than  on  the  character  of  its  fami- 
'_v  homes.    In  proportion  as  they  are  lightly 
_  steemed  is  the  government  feeble  or  tyran- 
Jical,  and  the  nation,  as  that  of  France,  con- 
nually  disorganizing;  and  could  we  see  an 
tterly  homeless  community,  there  we  should 
^so  find  either  anarchy  or  despotism.    It  is 
icalculable  to  how  great  an  extent  a  wise 
'ad  affectionate  family  discipline  supersedes 
le  necessity  f)r  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
ves  good  and  honorable  citizens  to  the  corn- 
unity,  and  prepares  men  and  women  for  the 
iried  and  complex  duties  of  life  which  await 
'  em. — Pablie  Ledger. 


Christian  Perfection  is  the  perfection 
of  love,  of  desire,  of  effort — not  the  climax  of 
attainment.  A  man  can  never  be  too  right- 
eous to  grow  ;  not  until  a  cedar  can  be  too 
healthy  and  strong  to  grow — too  full  of  sap 
to  put  forth  a  new  bud,  expand  a  new  leaf, 
start  out  a  new  bough,  fashion  a  new  cone, 
and  enlarge  its  own  trunk. — Alexander  Clark. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 


My  time  has  been  more  fully  occupied  this 
year  than  ever,  but  I  have  been  favored  with 
a  quiet  mind  most  of  the  time,  and  have  rest- 
ed in  faith  and  peace  upon  the  love  and  wis- 
dom of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Thou  makes  one  remark  in  thy  letter  that 
I  wish  to  allude  to.  Thou  speaks  of  minis- 
ters speaking  to  relieve  their  own  minds,  and 
to  find  peace.  I  have  often  thought  that 
however  burdened  their  minds  might  be,  that 
as  a  motive  was  a  selfish  one,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  neutralize  the  valuable  effect  of 
their  services  upon  the  audience.  If  they 
feel  a  living  ardent  concern  for  the  souls  of 
those  addressed — a  Christ-like  yearning  to 
lead  them  in  the  way  of  salvation,  selfish  mo- 
tives, even  of  peace  to  their  own  minds,  seem 
to  me  to  be  precluded. 

I  cannot  help  longing  for  more  evidence  of 
Christ  like  action,  fteling  and  power,  among 
the  "  Christians  "  of  this  intelligent  age.  I 
believe  the  world,  as  a  mass,  moves  onward 
and  upward,  and  counting  by  generations,  it 
is,  perhaps,  even  a  graod  progress;  but  do 
we,  as  professors  of  the  purest  and  most  re- 
fined "  theory"  of  religion,  keep  pace  with 
this  progress,  and  stand  as  near  the  forefront 
as  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  Society  ?  I  am 
not  one  that  mourns  for  the  "good old  days." 
I  believe  the  days  are  better  now  than  in 
any  previous  period  since  the  decline  into  the 
dark  middle-ages,  but  I  do  feel  that  while  the 
average  is  better,  and  the  "  masses  "  in  and 
out  of  our  Society  are  better,  and  living  on  a 
higher  plane,  yet  those  who  "  walk  with  God,'* 
and  become  self  sacrificing,  powerful  preach- 
ers of  His  word,  seem  to  be  fewer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  and  the  opportunities 
now  than  then.  I  do  not  forget  the  hundreds 
who  are  quietly  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
good  of  humanity  here  and  there  throughout 
the  world.  They  are  indeed  the  preachers  of 
righteousness — oftentimes  humble,  God-lov- 
ing, man-loving  disciples.  I  believe  that  if 
the  heart  is  kept  right  God  will  make  a  way 
for  all  the  true  and  valuable  service  that  He 
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finds  for  us  to  do  ;  but  the  greatness  of  the 
lield  and  the  ripeness  of  tlie  harvest  oppress 
nie  in  view  of  the  fewness  of  the  deeply  and 
livingly  exercised  laborers. 

Rest  assured  there  is  in  my  heart  for  thy 
husband  and  thyself,  a  feeling  that  prompts 
a  daily  remembrance,  with  the  earnest  desire 
that  you  may  fill  your  allotted  spheres  with  the 
dignity  and  humility  becoming  the  Christian. 

The  Good  Hand  is  ever  near  to  support 
you  and  to  enable  you  "  to  bear  the  cross 
and  despise  the  shame,"  whenever  that  shall 
be  required  by  your  Divine  Teacher.  Bles-sed 
thought  !  Our  Heavenly  Father  does  not 
lead  His  children  into  paths  not  blessed  with 
His  own  saving  presence,  but  "  when  He  puts 
forth,  He  goes  before  and  His  reward  is  with 
Him."  As  a  shepherd.  He  gently  leads  the 
young  and  tender  of  His  flock  ;  but  as  they 
grow  their  strength  is  to  be  increased  by  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  they  have 
been  furnished.  Precious  friends,  keep  near 
your  Heavenly  Guide,  and  all  will  be  well. 


FRIENDS*  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NL\TH  MONTH  14,  1872. 

The  Society  of  Friends. — We  com- 
mence in  this  number  a  series  of  essays 
under  this  title,  by  T.  H.  S.  We  pub- 
lished in  a  former  volume  a  lew  essays  by 
him,  containing  some  of  the  views  he  now 
proposes  to  present  more  fully,  as  they  have 
matured  into  convictions.  While  recogniz- 
ing an  earnest  religious  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  and  uniting  with  him  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  causes  of  declension  in  our  So 
ciety,  we  yet  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  all 
his  views.  Relying,  however,  on  what  we 
know  of  his  s})irit,  his  love  for  the  Society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  his  respect  for  its 
testimonies,  we  have  no  fear  that  the  investi- 
gation he  proposes  to  enter  into  will  do  harm 
to  any  vital  principle.  The  Society  of  Friends 
above  all  others  should  court  investigation 
into  its  principles  and  testimonies.  As  a 
means  of  disseminating  them,  this  stands 
next  in  importance  to  living  them  out  in 
daily  practice  ;  and  if,  as  a  Society,  we  have 
unconsciously  slidden  into  modes  of  thought 
or  customs  that  obstruct  the  growth  and 
spread  of  that  vital  principle  we  make  pro- 
fession of,  let  us  welcome  the  shaking  which 
will  remove  it  out  of  the  way,  having  full 


confidence  that  that  which  cannot  be  shaken 
will  remain.  T.  H.  S  says,  in  his  note  to 
us:  "  This  work  is  undertaken  from  a  sense 
of  duty  that  has  impressed  me  for  several 
years,  and  I  desire  the  responsibility  of  it  to 
rest  entirely  upon  me.  I  shall  not  think  it 
out  of  place  if  you  prefer  to  disclaim  any  re- 
sponsibility on  your  part.  I  think  this  is  a 
position  that  readers  now  can  generally  un- 
derstand." 

"  While  several  of  the  first  articles  will 
present  what  may  seem  a  discouraging  view, 
I  think  the  whole  will  not  appear  so  to  our 
branch  of  the  Society." 


East  Hamburg  Friends'  Institute." 
— From  a  pamphlet  with  which  we  have  been 
furnished,  we  learn  that  this  Institute  is  be- 
ing fairly  patronized  by  Friends  and  others, 
having  had  under  its  care  during  the  past 
year  67  pupils  in  the  boys'  and  60  in  the 
girls'  department.  "  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  thriving  and  healthy  village  of  East 
Hamburg,  ten  miles  south  east  from  Bufialo," 
with  which  there  is  communication  by  a  daily 
line  of  stages,  thus  rendering  the  situation, 
though  retired,  easy  of  access.  The  lustita 
tion  has  a  Board  of  twelve  Managers,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends.  Their  design  is  not  to  mak 
it  a  sectarian  school,  but  "to  su' round  the 
children  with  the  practical  workings  of  th& 
Society,  which  lead  to  a  high  and  pure  mor 
ality." 

To  accommodate  a  class  of  students  whoi 
can  attend  only  during  the  winter,  there  w 
be  a  reorganization  of  classes  at  the  middle  oi 
the  Fall  term,  which  occurs  about  the  Ist  oli 
the  Eleventh  month — giving  a  term  of  twen- 
ty weeks  to  the  close  of  the  Winter  term.  Foi 
further  particulars  address,  Isaac  Baker 
Superintendent,  East  Hamburg,  Erie  Co. 
N.  Y. 
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The  International  Penitentiary  Con 
GREss. — We  have  delayed  a  notice  of  ih'  of^j^^ 
proceedings  of  this  assembly,  which  met  iiNi,, 
London  on  the  3d  of  Seventh  month,  an( 
continued  its  sessions  until  the  13th,  in  th' 
hope  of  obtaining  a  full  account  of  its  move 
ments. 

The  National  Standard  of  this  month  con 
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tains  "  a  summary  of  the  prevailiug  tdpics  " 
in  the  form  of  24  propositions.  Our  limited 
space  is  not  adapted  to  so  long  an  article, 
but  we  will  endeavor  to  make  an  abstract 
that  will  furnish  our  readers  with  such  parts 
as  appeared  to  us  of  the  most  importance  in 
the  administration  of  prison  discipline  and 
the  reformation  of  criminals. 

"  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  delegates 
from  nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  and  the  discussions  covered  a  wide 
range  of  topics."  The  treatment  of  crimin- 
als was  largely  entered  into — the  great  object 
being  the  moraLregeneration  of  the  prisoner, 
v/hich  would  be  also  the  best  guaranty  of  the 
public  security  against  a  repetition  of  crime. 

"  In  the  prison,  as  in  free  society,  there 
must  be  the  stimulus  of  some  personal  ad- 
vantage accruing  from  the  prisoner's  efforts. 
Giving  prisoners  an  interest  in  their  indus- 
try and  good  conduct  tends  to  give  them  ben- 
eficial thoughts  and  habits;  and  what  no 
severity  of  punishment  will  enforce,  a  moder- 
ate personal  interest  will  readily  obtain." 

In  criminal  treatment  moral  forces  should 
be  relied  upon  with  as  little  admixture  of 
physical  force  as  may  be,  the  object  being  to 
■  make  upright  and  industrious  freemen  rather 
•  than  orderly  and  obedient  prisoners.  Brute 
force  may  make  good  prisoners  ;  moral  train- 
^  ing  alone  will  make  good  citizens, 
c      "Nevertheless,  unsuitable  indulgence  is  as  per- 
.  nicious  as  unsuitable  severity,  the  true  principle 
being  to  place  the  prisoner  in  a  position  of  stern 
,  adversity,  from  which  he  must  work  his  way  out 
I  by  his  own  exertions,  that  is,  by  diligent  labor  and  a 
"  constant  course  of  voluntary  self-command  nr\6. 
self-denial.    As  a  rule,  reformation  om  be  attained 
;  only  through  a  severe  training.     It  is  in  a  benevo- 
a- lent  adversity,  whether  in  the  freedom  of  ordinary 
,f  life  or  the  servitude  of  the  prison,  that  all  the  manly 
^  viriues  are  born  and  nurtured.     It  is  easy  enough 
for  a  bad  man  to  put  up  with  a  little  more  degrada- 
tion, a  little  more  contumely,  a  few  more  blows  or 
barsh  restrictions;  but  to  set  his  shoulder  to  the 
^•heel,  to  command  his  temper,  his  appetites,  his 
>  -elf-indulgput  propensities,  to  struggle  steadily  out 
t  »f  his  position — and  all  voluntarily,  all  from  an  in- 
-  ?ard  ira[)ul3e,  stimulated  by  a  moral  necessity — 
,  his  is  a  harder  task,  a  far  heavier  imposition.  Yet 
t  is  just  this  training  that  a  right  prison  discipline 
"  nusi  exact. 

^    "  It  is  essential  to   a  reformatory  prison  treat- 
fieiit  that  the  self-respect  of  the  prisoner  should  be 
:  ultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  every  effort  made  to 


give  back  to  him  his  manhood.  Hence  all  disci- 
plinary punishments  that  inflict  unnecessary  pain  or 
humiliation,  should  be  abolished  as  of  evil  influence 
and,  instead,  the  penalty  for  prison  offences  should 
be  the  forfeiture  of  some  privilege,  or  of  a  part  of 
the  progress  already  made  towards  liberation,  with 
or  without  diminished  food  or  a  period  of  stricter 
confinement.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  the 
whole  compass  of  {)enal  discipline  than  its  studied 
imposition  of  degradation  as  a  p^rt  of  punishment.. 
Such  imposition  destroys  every  better  impulse  and 
aspiration.  It  crushes  the  weak,  irritates  the  strong,, 
and  indisposes  all  to  submission  and  reform.  It 
is  trampling  where  we  ought  to  raise,  and  is  there- 
fore as  unchristian  in  principle  as  it  is  unwise  in 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  no  imposition  would  be 
so  improving,  none  so  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  prisoner's  self-respect,  self-coramaod,  and  re- 
covery of  manhood,  as  the  making  of  every  devia- 
tion from  the  line  of  right  bear  on  present  privilege 
or  ultimate  release.  Such  punishments  would  be  as 
the  drop  of  water  that  wears  away  the  granite  rock,, 
and  would,  without  needless  pain  or  wanton  cruelty, 
and  especially  without  further  injury  to  their  man- 
hood, subdue  at  length  even  the  tuost  refractory." 

A  system  of  prison  discipline  to  be  truly 
reformatory  must  gain  the  will  of  the  convictc 
He  is  to  be  amended,  but  this  is  impossible 
with  his  mind  in  a  state  of  hostility.  There 
must  be  a  harmony  of  wills.  But  to  this 
end  the  otficer  must  really  choose  the  good  of 
the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  must  remain  in 
his  choice  long  enough  for  virtue  to  become 
a  habit. 

No  prison  can  become  a  school  of  reform, 
till  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  officers  a  hearty 
desire  and  intention  to  accomplish  this  object. 
Such  a  purpose  universally  entertained  by 
prison  officers  would  revolutionize  prison  dis- 
cipline by  changing  its  whole  spirit,  and  re- 
forms would  follow  such  change  as  naturally 
as  the  harvest  follows  the  sowing. 

"  In  order  to  the  reformation  of  imprisoned  crim- 
inals, there  must  also  be,  in  the  minds  of  prison  of- 
flcers,  a  serious  conviction  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  reformed,  since  no  man  can  heartily  pursue 
an  object  at  war  with  his  inward  beliefs  ;  no  man 
can  earnestly  strive  to  accomplish  what,  in  his  heart,, 
he  despairs  of  accomplishing.  Doubt  is  the  prelude 
of  failure  ;  cenfidence  a  guarantee  of  success.  No- 
thing so  weakens  moral  forces  as  unbelief;  nothing 
imparts  to  them  such  vigor  as  faith.  •  Be  it  unto 
thee  according  to  thy  faith.'  is  the  statement  of  a 
fundamental  priocip'e  of  success  in  all  human  en- 
terprises, especially  when  our  work  lies  within  the 
realm  of  mind  and  morals. 

"  Work,  education,  and  religion  (including  in  this. 
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latter  moral  instruction)  are  the  three  great  forces 
to  be  employed  in  the  reformaiion  of  criminals.  In- 
■dustrial  training  should  have  a  broader  and  higher 
devtlopnient  in  prisons  than  is  now  commonlj  the 
■case.  Woik  is  no  less  an  auxilliary  to  virtue  than 
it  is  a  menus  of  support.  hJteady,  active,  honorable 
labor  is  the  basis  of  ali  reformatory  discipline.  Ed- 
ucation is  a  vital  furce  in  the  reformaiion  of  the 
fallen.  Its  tendency  is  lo  quicken  thought,  inspire 
self-respect,  ex^.'ite  to  higher  aims,  open  new  fields 
of  extrtions,  and  supply  a  healthful  substitute  fur 
low  and  vicious  amusements.  Of  all  reformatory 
agencies,  religion  is  first  in  importance,  because 
most  powerful  in  its  action  upon  the  human  heart 
and  life.  In  vain  are  all  devices  of  coercion  and 
repression,  if  the  heart  and  conscience  which  are 
beyond  all  powt-r  of  external  contiol,  are  left  un- 
touched 

"Individualization  is  an  essential  principle  of  a 
reformatory  prison  discipline.  To  insure  the  high- 
est improvement,  prisoners  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  treated  personally.  While  they  are  all  placed 
under  a  general  law,  the  conduct  of  each  should  be 
specially  noted.  The  improving  effect  of  such  a 
verification  to  each  of  his  progress  in  virtue,  would 
•be  great.  It  would  be  a  first  step  towards  restoring 
to  him  that  feeling  of  relf- respect,  without  which  no 
recovery  will  ever  be  found  permanent.  Each  should 
■be  enabled  to  know  the  light  in  which  his  conduct 
is  viewed  by  those  placed  over  him  ;  for  thus  alone, 
as  his  good  resolutions  strengthen,  will  he  be  enabled 
to  correct  that  wherein  he  may  be  found  deficient." 

"Repeated  short  sentences  are  believed  to  be 
worse  than  useleos,  their  tend«ncy  being  rather  to 
stimulate  than  to  repr^.'s  transgression  in  petty  of- 
fenders. The  object  here  is  lets  to  punish  than  to 
save.  But  reformation  is  a  work  of  time;  and  a 
•benevolent  regard  to  the  criminil  himself  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  pociety,  requires  that  his  sen- 
tence be  long  enough  forr  formatory  process  to  take 
effect.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Congress  that 
every  penal  de  ention  should  have  in  view,  above 
•all,  the  time  of  the  prisoner's  liberation,  and  that 
the  entire  discipline  of  a  prison  should  be  organized 
fnainly  with  a  view  to  prevent  relapses. 

"There  are  two  well  defined  classes  engaged  in 
criminal  operations,  who  may  be  called  the  capital- 
ists of  crime  and  its  operatives.  It  is  worthy  of  in- 
<iniry  whether  society  has  not  made  a  mistake  in  its 
warfare  upon  crime,  and  whethtr  it  would  not  be 
better  to  strike  at  the  few  capitalists  as  a  class,  than 
at  the  many  o|)eraiive  plunderers  one  by  one.  Let 
i;  direct  its  blows  against  the  connection  between 
■ciriminal  capital  and  criminal  labor,  nor  forbear  its 
assaults  till  it  has  wholly  broken  and  dissolved  that 
union. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  this  Congress  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  agencies  in  the  repression  of  crime 
"would  be  the  e  .avtment  of  laws  for  the  education 
f  all  the  childrou  of  the  State.    Better  to  force  ed- 


ucation upon  the  people  than  to  force  them  into 
prison  to  expiate  crimes  of  which  the  neglect  of 
education  and  consequent  ignorance  have  been  the 
occasion,  if  not  the  cause. 

"  This  Congress  arraigns  society  itself  aa  in  no 
slight  degree  accountable  for  the  iovasion  of  its 
rights  and  the  warfare  upon  its  interests  practised 
by  the  criminal  classes.  Does  society  take  all  the 
steps  which  it  easily  might,  to  change  the  circum- 
stances in  our  social  state  that  lead  to  crime,  or, 
when  crime  has  been  couimiited.  to  cure  the  pro- 
clivity to  it  generated  by  these  circumstances?  It 
caiinot  be  pretended.  Let  hociety,  then,  l«y  the  case 
earnestly  to  its  conscience,  and  strive  to  mend  in 
both  directions.  Offences,  we  are  told  by  a  high 
authority,  must  come,  but  a  special  woe  is  denounced 
against  those  through  whom  they  come.  Let  States 
and  communities  t^ke  heed  that  that  woe  fall  not 
upon  their  bead. 

"  Prison  architecture  is  a  matter  of  grave  import- 
ance. Prisons  of  every  class  should  be  subs'autial 
structures,  affording  gratification  by  their  design 
and  material  to  a  pure  taste,  but  not  costly  or  highly 
ornate.  The  chief  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  prison 
construction  are,  security,  perfect  ventilation,  an 
unfailing  supjdy  of  pure  water,  the  best  facilities 
for  industrial  labor,  convenience  of  markets,  ease  of 
supervision,  adaptation  to  reformatory  aims,  and  & 
rigid,  though  not  parsimonious  economy. 

"  A  right  application  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
prisons  is  a  point  of  vital  moment.  Ti  e  apparatus 
tor  heating  and  ventilation  should  be  the  best  that 
is  known;  sunlight,  air  and  water  should  be  afford- 
ed according  to  the  abundance  with  which  nature* 
has  i)rovided  them  ;  the  dietary  and  clothing  should 
be  plain,  but  wholesome,  comfortable,  and  in  suffi- 
cient, but  not  extravagant,  quantity  ;  the  bedsteads, 
beds  and  bedding  not  costly,  but  decent,  well-aired, 
and  free  from  vermin  ;  the  hospital  accommodations^ 
medical  stores,  and  surgical  instruments  should  be 
all  that  humanity  requires  or  science  can  supply  ; 
and  all  needed  means  for  personal  cleanliness  should 
be  without  stint. 

'•  As  a  principle  that  crowns  all,  and  is  essential 
to  all,  it  is  our  conviction  that  no  prison  system  can; 
be  perfect,  or  successful  to  the  most  desirable  ex^ 
tent,  without  some  central  or  supreme  authority  tc 
sit  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifying,  and 
vitalizing  the  whole  All  the  departments  of  the 
preventive,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  of  a 
State  should  be  moulded  into  one  homogeneous  and  I 


effective  system  :  its  parts  mutually  answering  to 
and  supporting  one  another ;  and  the  whole  atiima' 
ted  by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  objects 
and  subject  to  the  same  control ;  yet  without  lois  of 
the  advantages  of  oonctirring  local  organizations 
and  of  voluntary  aid,  wherever  such  aid  is  attaina- 
ble, and  may  be  judiciously  and  wisely  admitted.' 
"  This  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that,  both  ir 
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t.he  official  adaiimistration  of  such  a  system,  and  the 
voluntMry  co  operation  ©f  citizens  therein,  ihe  agency 
of  women  may  be  employed  with  gojd  effect. 

"  The  work  of  the  Congress,  so  far  as  it 
covered  the  proposed  field  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  prevention  and  repression  of 
crime"  the  article  states,  "  was  as  a  whole 
well  done,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  fruit- 
ful in  good  results.'  May  this  prediction 
be  verified !  The  system  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  convicts,  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures is  very  siniilar  to  that  practiced  by  the 
Eastern  State  Peniteniiary  in  Philadelphia. 
Years  may  elapse  before  the  public  mind  is 
prepared  to  carry  out  in  its  fullness  this  hu- 
mane policy,  but  it  is  gradually  gaining 
ground  and  being  more  favorably  received 
by  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community, 
and  we  trust  it  will,  in  time,  become  a  uni- 
versal principle  of  action. 

MARRIED. 

BACOx\— ELLIS  — On  the  4th  of  9th  month,  18T2, 
with  the  a()ptobation  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Phiia.,  Thomas  P.  Bacon  to  Annie  E.  Ellis. 


DIED. 

TOMLTNSOiV.— On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  8th 
mon^h,  1872,  Griffiih  S.,  eldest,  sou  of  Samuel  S.  and 
Richel  Tomliiisun,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  His 
sufferings  were  long  and  sever  e,  yet  they  were  borne 
with  patience  and  resignation.  He  ofien  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  released,  but  would  add,  "  I  must 
await  the  Lord's  time.''  The  Lord  makes  no  mis- 
takes." "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  up- 
right, tor  the  end  of  tbat  man  is  peace."' 

COOK.— On  the  19th  of  8th  month,  1872,  at  Lon- 
don Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Lydia 
P.,  daughter  of  Ennion  J.  and  Sarah  Cook,  in  the 
28th  year  of  her  age. 

CROASDaLE.— On  the  19th  of  7th  month,  1872, 
Elizabeth  P.  Cruasdale,  widow  of  the  late  James  P. 
Croasdale,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

THE  CALAVERAS  BIG  TREES. 

Lake  Tahor,  July,  1872. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  my  previous  letters 
about  wild-flowers.  In  fact  we  saw  none  ;  at 
least  so  residents  in  California  told  us.  "  The 
flowers  are  entirely  gone,"  the?  remarked, 
with  that  moral  assurance  which  is  almost 
more  impressive  than  legal  proof.  And  of 
course  we  did  not  dare  distrust  the  word  of 
these  experts. 

Left  to  ourselves,  to  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  we  should  certainly  have  insisted  that 
never  before  in  our  lives  had  such  wealth  of 
flowers,  such  variety  of  kinds,  and  shapes, 
land  tints  come  within  our  knowledge.  Every 
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ravine,  every  tangled  thicket  was  hung  and 
garlanded  with  blossoming  things.  Great 
belts  of  bloom  swept  up  the  mountain  walls  ; 
each  mile  of  ascent  revealed  a  new  Flora  ; 
the  very  way-sides  teemed  wi  h  color.  And 
yet  this  display,  so  unusual  and  beautiful  in 
our  eyes,  was  but  the  scanty  gleanings  of  the 
magnificent  harvest  which  each  spring  turns 
California  into  one  great  flower-garden  from 
Sierras  to  the  shore. 

Accustomed  to  the  bare  ruggedness  of  our 
higher  New  England  altitudes,  it  was  a  con- 
stant astonishment  to  find  such  evidences  of 
fertility  on  lofty  mountains.  Growing  close 
to  great  sheets  of  snow  on  thesumtnit  of  Sen- 
tinal  Dome,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  higher 
than  Mt.  Washington,  we  gathered  Solomon's 
seal,  ferns,  forget-me-nots  and  a  little  clove 
pink,  spicy  and  fragrant  as  that  which  blooms 
in  iiome-gardens.  And  winding  down  the 
Sierra  slopes  and  among  the  foot-hills  on  our 
way  from  the  Yo  Semite,  we  were  perpetual- 
ly finding  new  shrubs  and  trees  and  vines  to 
wonder  over. 

Now  it  was  superb  groves  of  sugar-pines 
with  straight,  shaft-like  stems,  dense  vivid 
foliage,  and  bright  cones  a  foot  and  a  half 
long.  Now,  long  tree-trunks,  curiously  and 
regularly  perforated  with  small  holes  by  the 
woodpeckers,  who,  later  in  the  season,  fit  into 
each  hole  an  acorn,  and  thus  make  of  the 
tree  a  winter  storehouse.  Now  it  was  mag- 
nificent live  oaks  hung  with  dense  masses  of 
mistletoe,  or  groves  of  white  oak  with  gleam- 
ing stems.  Or,  driving  through  thickets  of 
Manzahita,  wafts  of  fragjrance  would  be  borne 
on  the  wind,  like  grape  blossom  or  trailing 
arbutus,  an  odor  indescribably  rare  and  deli- 
cate. When  we  passed  a  fortnight  before, 
the  hill-sides  had  been  white  with  grease- 
wood  blossoms.  This  bush  with  an  ugly  name 
is  a  beautiful  thing,  like  a  hot  house  heath 
trying  to  be  a  larch-tree,  or  vice  versa.  Now 
the  whiteness  had  faded  into  a  rich  umber 
brown  which  clothed  the  slopes  in  masses. 
California  lilac,  white  and  purple,  wild 
laurestinus,  spirjeas  of  different  kinds,  tan- 
gled matsof  white  coovolvuluson  sandy  banks, 
bright  scarlet  pinks  with  deep  fringed  edges, 
clouds  of  crimson  Clarkia,  yellow  Girardias, 
and  blue  forget-me-nots,  over  which  pale  blue 
butterflies  incessantly  hovered,  c:)vered  the 
country  as  with  a  gay  embroidery. 

But  best  and  fairest  among  these  beauties 
was  the  Mariposa  lily.  We  had  heard  of  it, 
and  were  on  the  lookout,  though  with  little 
hope  of  finding  except  perhaps  a  stray,  oc- 
casional blossom,  as  we  were  told  that  its  sea- 
son was  past.  Sud  lenly,  driving  along,  we 
caught  sight  of  what  seemed  a  flying  flower, 
a  blossom  with  three  snow-white  and  most 
exquisitely  graceful  leaves  curling  back  to 
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reveal  deep,  wine-red  stains  at  the  bottom  of 
a  chal'ce-shaped  cup.  Poised  so  airily  on  its 
invii^ible  stem  that  it  seemed  drifting  on  the 
wird  across  the  field  where  it  grew,  it  sug- 
gested at  once  the  derivation  of  its  pretty 
name/' The  Buftprfiy."  This  was  our  first 
Mariposa,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  will 
ever  forget  it,  though  we  afterward  saw  many 
and  of  varied  cf)lors — ciirns(U),  pink,  yellow, 
blue.  The  white  ones,  that  white  one  was 
most  beautiful  of  all. 

It  was,  I  believe,  on  our  drive  from  Gen- 
try's to  Sonora  that  we  made  the  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  the  snow-flower,  a  plant 
which  possesses  all  the  weird  and  elfi.-h  quali- 
ty of  our  "Indian  Pipe."  Coming  in  early 
spring,  while  still  the  snow  lies  over  the  moun- 
tains, it  {)ushes  up  through  the  white  cover- 
ing its  stalk  of  strawberry- red,  hung  with 
small  hyacinth-like  bells,  over  each  of  which 
curls  a  narrow  red  leaf,  exactly  like  a  veil 
over  a  bonnet.  The  stem  is  faintly  striped 
with  lighter  pink.  It  is  thick  as  a  point  of 
asparagus,  or  as  a  sumach  blossom,  which  it 
resembles  in  form  though  not  in  detail.  The 
snuw-flower  smells  like  radish,  and  I  believe 
tastes  like  it  also,  though  we  had  not  courage 
to  experiment.  It  is  a  singularly  uncanny 
plant,  and  nothing  odder  or  more  vivid  can 
be  imagined  than  the  effect  produced  by  its 
blood-red  spike,  as  it  pushes  up  through  melt 
ing  snow  or  out  of  beds  of  brown  lichen  and 
dead  yellow  leaves. 

We  had  })a.-:sed  throun^h  the  Tuolumne 
Grove  on  our  v;ay  to  the  Yo  Semite,  and  had 
seen  its  biggest  tree,  "The  Illinois,"  a  finely 
shaped  and  perfect  shaft,  twenty-two  feet  in 
diameter,  with  bark  of  the  rich  cinnamon 
brown  which  distinguishes  the  Sequoia  fami- 
ly. This,  however,  we  looked  upon  merely 
as  a  foretaste  of  bigger  things,  for  on  the  way 
back  we  were  to  visit  the  Calaveras  Grove, 
and  ice  the  original  monsters  of  fable,  whose 
tops,  according  to  the  guide-book,  it  takes 
two  men  and  a  boy  to  see  !  With  this  ex- 
hilirating  prospect  in  view,  we  turned  our 
backs  on  the  valley,  retraced  our  steps  down 
the  long  mountain  slope,  spent  a  night  at 
Oak  Flat,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  second 
day  journeying  through  the  once  famous  min- 
ing regions  of  Sonora  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Stanislaus,  and  realizing,  for  the  first  time, 
what  ruin  and  devastation  to  the  face  of  na 
ture  is  left  behind  by  those  who  search  for  gold. 

Everywhere,  on  every  side,  the  country 
was  riddled  and  gulched  a;.d  excavate<l  into 
a  honeycomb  of  gaping  pits  and  thirsty-look- 
ing [jebbles  and  boulders,  heaped  in  masses 
for  miles  and  miles.  Some  of  these  pits  were 
very  deep.  Their  tren(;he8  curved  and  inter- 
sected and  ran  into  each  other  curiously. 
Looking  down  into  them,  rocks  of  strange 


forms  could  be  seen,  huge,  water  washed  to 
perfect  smoothness,  but  arid  and  bleached 
like  the  bones  of  extinct  and  gigantic  ani- 
mals. It  was  the  framework  and  skeleton  of 
the  soil  laid  bare  and  exposed,  but  the  life- 
giving  pro})erties  had  long  since  vanished 
with  the  precious  grains  for  whose  sake  all 
this  havoc  was  wrought.  Arabia  Petra  can- 
not be  more  mcnirnfully  desolate  than  this 
laud  to  whom  summer's  sun  and  winter's 
storms,  seed-lime  and  harvest,  return  forever- 
more  in  vain. 

But  the  earth  still  has  gifts  in  store  for 
certain  favored  seekers.  Within  a  year,  in 
the  quaint  town  of  Sonora,  a  householder 
finding  traces  of  gold  in  the  earth  of  his  cel- 
lar, put  the  house  on  wheels,  moved  it  to  the 
side  of  the  lot.  and  "  panned  out  "  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  as  the  reward  of  his  industry. 
Even  the  already  twice  washed  beds  of  the 
streams  contain  sure  though  scanty  pickings. 
As  we  drove  along  we  continually  passed  lit- 
tle squads  of  Chinamen  hard  at  work  with 
their  rockers  in  the  muddy  waters.  Toiling 
late  and  early,  .vet  all  day,  cold,  dirty,  half- 
starved,  they  were  making,  they  told  us, 
"from  *  six  bits'  a  day  to  a  dollar."  Poor 
reward,  as  it  seems,  for  so  much  labor,  but 
leaving  a  surplus  over  their  simple  wants. 
And  all  through  Tuolumne  county,  little 
boys  with  pans  and  shovels  were  busily  at 
work  accunmlating  so  much  gold  dust  as 
should  suffice  to  buy  crackers  for  the  coming 
Fourth  of  July.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go 
far.  "  In  front  of  father's  house"  was  as 
promising  a  place  as  any,  and  ma;iy  a  queer 
trench  and  puddle  by  the  road-si  ie  testified 
to  the  activity  of  these  amateur  and  patriotic 
miners. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  tiny 
church  set  on  a  steep,  high  bink,  with  a 
small,  thickly-peopleil  graveyard  clustered 
about  its  walls.  Drawing  nearer  we  saw  that 
what  seemed  a  bank  was  but  the  effect  of 
mining.  Tiie  church  had  once  been  the  cen- 
tre of  a  level  plain.  Yard  by  yard,  men  had 
dug  and  washed  away  the  earth,  had  bur- 
rowed and  tunneled  and  delved,  till  now  the 
plain  had  sunk  njany  feet  below  its  original 
level.  Up  to  the  wall  of  the  graveyard,  to 
the  very  feet  of  the  dead,  the  work  had  been 
pushed, —there  it  had  stopped.  Even  for 
gold,  men  could  not  disturb  the  rest  of  those 
quiet  sleepers.  Grass  grew  about  the  graves, 
but  nowhere  else  uf)on  the  p  ain.  Vines 
tangled  and  bloomed  above  the  low  wall, 
from  which  the  earth  fell  sharply  into  a  hor- 
rible stony  precipice.  There  were  two  or 
three  trees  about  the  little  church, — the  only 
greenness,  the  only  beauty  in  that  desolate 
region  was  where  death  had  thus  kept  watch 
over  life,  and  guarded  it. 
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"The  aim  and  the  end,"  said  one  of  us, 
pointing  to  this  mournful  oasis  in  the  waste. 
And  I  think  we  each  preached  some  silent 
sermon  to  our  own  hearts,  wrote  some  speech- 
less poem — as  we  drove  away. 

In  all  California  hotels  and  homes,  the  first 
and  truest  hospitality  meets  you  on  the  piaz- 
za with  a  dust-brush.  Arrived  at  Murphy's 
we  were  at  once  the  centre  of  a  busy  group, 
who  whisked  up  and  down  and  about  and 
acrosd  our  persons  with  brooms,  shook  our 
bundles  and  wraps,  and  treated  each  valise 
to  a  thorough  beating:  before  taking  it  into 
the  house.  Oae  small  boy  brandished  an  im- 
plement which  afforded  us  much  amusement, 
it  was  so  suggestive.  Once  upon  a  time  it 
had  been  composed  of  peacock  feathers,  but 
by  dint  of  vigorous  usage  on  long  processions 
of  dusty  travellers,  it  wa3  now  reduced  to  the 
handle  and  a  morocco  socket,  from  which 
waved  three  long,  skeleton  quills.  It  was 
about  as  effectual  for  all  practic*il  purposes 
as  three  blades  of  straw  ;  but  an  ancient  pres- 
tige of  usefulness  surrounded  it,  and  the  little 
boy  flourished  it  bravely  as  if  the  moulted 
plumage  still  waved  from  the  empty  socket. 

We  had  hoped  to  spend  Sunday  in  the  Big 
Tree  Grove,  but  the  last  stage  proved  too 
heavy  for  the  horses,  and  we  were  forced  to 
pass  Saturday  night  at  Murphy's  and  drive 
up  early  next  morning.  All  Stanislaus 
county  seemed  to  be  keeping  the  day  of  rest, 
not  by  church-going,  for  alas!  there  are,  as 
a  general  thing,  no  churches  to  go  to,  but  by 
clean  clothes  and  bodily  inaction.  Men  and 
women  sat  on  cool  piazzas  with  folded  hands. 
Children  tumbled  in  the  grass,  or  clustered 
in  groups  under  the  shad)^  fig-trees,  whose 
bulb  like  fruit  was  just  blushing  into  purple 
ripeness.  As  we  climbed  the  long  sixteen 
miles,  the  air  grew  cootinually  more  and 
more  delicious  and  spicy  with  the  breath  of 
redwood  and  pines.  Streams  ran  beside  the 
road,  clear  and  noisy  as  our  own  New  Eng- 
land brooks,  not  choked  with  yellow  earth  as 
we  had  seen  them  the  day  before.  We  had 
climbed  out  of  the  mining  regions — every- 
thing was  green  and  fresh  and  fertile.  Six- 
teen miles — then  a  curve  in  the  road — a 
double  line  of  white  fences,  and  a  hotel  be- 
came visible,  with  a  circular  drive  in  front 
and  trees  rising  behind.  We  were  arrived ; 
and  alighting,  we  prepared  to  be  dazzeled  and 
astonished. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  our  first  sensa- 
tion was  one  of  blank  disappointment. 
"  Where  are  the  Big  Trees  ?"  we  asked  peo- 
ple, and  when  they  were  pointed  out  we 
walked  to  and  fro,  read  the  labels  on  their 
stems,  consulted  the  guide  book  for  dimen- 
sions, and  looked  at  each  other  hopelessly. 
The  trees  would  not  "  add  up."  We  saw  that 


they  were  big,  but  they  didn't  seem  so.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  we  perceived  what  a  mis- 
take we  had  made  in  leaving  the  grove  till 
after  the  Yo  Semite  ;  and  recognized  for  the 
first  time  that  our  whole  scale  of  mental 
measurement  had  undergone  a  change.  Af- 
ter the  wonderful  Valley  nothing  could  seem 
so  high,  or  steep,  or  massive,  as  it  should. 
We  realized  this  even  more  when,  a  little 
later,  we  re-crossed  the  Sierras  on  the  rail- 
road, and  found  that  points  which  daunted 
and  excited  us  on  our  former  transit  no  long- 
er caused  the  slightest  thrill.  Even  the  great 
American  Canyon  seemed  unformidable,  and 
as  for  Cape  Horn,  at  which  timid  travellers 
are  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  to  shriek, 
— why,  I  actually  heard  a  voice  say,  "  That! 
why,  I  could  ride  down  on  horseback.  It 
can't  be  half  so  steep  as  Glacier  Point  !" 

But  to  return  to  the  Sequoias.  After  half 
an  hour  of  bewilderment  and  closer  study, 
we  began  to  arrive  at  a  better  comprehension 
of  their  really  wonderful  bulk.  Climbing  up 
one  of  the  fallen  trunks,  to  which  a  ladder  is 
attached,  we  found  that  it  required  eighteen 
steps  to  reach  the  top.  Looking  off  was  like 
being  on  the  roof  of  a  sizable  house,  and  the 
long  stem,  though  half  rotted  away,  was 
ninety  paces  long  from  end  to  end.  Yet  the 
tree  did  not  seem  one  of  the  1  irgest.  Another, 
still  more  monstrous,  was  hollow  for  its  en- 
tire length.  Walking  through  its  cool,  dark- 
ling vault,  was  like  traver>iug  a  cellar  ; — an 
admirable  wine-cellar  it  would  make,  too, 
with  space  for  twenty  "  tasters,"  and  on  the 
ledge  like  shelves  on  either  side  accommoda- 
tion for  uncounted  barrels  and  puncheons. 
The  roof  rose  four  feet,  at  least,  above  the 
head  of  the  tallest  person  in  the  party. 
Through  one  of  the  largest  knot-holes  we 
crept  as  through  a  dormer  window.  Another 
hollow  trunk  allows  of  the  passage  of  a 
mounted  horseman  from  end  to  end.  Most 
impressive  of  all  was  the  "  Mother  of  the  For- 
est," a  dead  tree,  from  which  the  entire  bark 
was  removed  years  since  for  exhibition  at 
the  London  Crystal  Palace.  There  was  a 
strange  pathos  in  the  apparition  of  this  giant 
corpse,  erect  and  standing  amid  its  living 
peers.  Almost  every  tree  has  a  label  affixed 
bearing  its  name — the  name  of  some  little, 
living  man,  with  the  name  of  some  lesser  man 
appended  as  the  sponsor  of  the  tree.  Of 
course  there  is  an  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  ;  likewise  a  Horace  Mann, 
a  Gen.  Scofield,  a  William  Callen  Bryant,  a 
Bishop  Kip,  a  Gen.  Baker,  and  a  "  James 
M.  King,  of  W.  M."  It  was  instructive  to 
hear  grown  people  asking  each  other,  "  Should 
you  think  J.  M.  Scofield  was  as  large  as  Wil- 
liam Cullen  ?"  and  something  pitiful  as  well 
as  ludicrous  in  this  attempt  to  ally  a  fleeting, 
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earthly  title  with  these  maf^nificent  growths,  ! 
whose  (lay  is  as  a  thoiisar»ci  year?,  who,  a 
century  old  when  our  Christian  era  began, 
bid  fair  to  survive  for  long  centuries  to  come, 
and  wave  above  the  graves  of  our  children's 
grandchihireu,  as  undaunted,  as  vigorous  and 
as  wonderful,  as  now  i 

As  we  walktd  past  one  of  the  largest  Se- 
quoias we  found  a  group  collected  in  the 
path  about  some  object  of  common  interest. 
It  was  a  very  tiny,  striped  squirrel,  not  more 
than  a  few  day.s  old,  to  judge  by  the  size.  It 
had  fallen  from  its  nest  somewhere  in  the 
giant  branches  above,  but  was  unhurt,  ex- 
cept that  it  panted  with  fright.    A  lady  had 
picked  it  up.    It  Uy  in  her  hands,  quivering 
and  emitting  a  sharp,  plaintive  cry  like  that 
of  a  wounded  bird.    There  was  much  per- 
plexed discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
To  climb  the  tree  was  impossible — to  carry 
the  little  thing  away  equally  so,  for  we  were 
all  strangers,  with  a  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
ney before  us.    Grave  heads  met  and  con- 
sulted over  the  case,  and  at  last  it  was  re- 
solved to  leave  the  poor  baby  behind  in  hopes 
that  the  parent  squirrels  might  find  and  suc- 
cor it.    So  a  nest  was  constructed  of  dry 
leaves  and  freshly-plucked  ferns,  and  in  the 
midst,  tucked  up  as  comfortably  as  might  be, 
the  little  squirrel  was  inserted.    And  there 
we  left  it,  the  weak  and  tiny  thing,  born  but 
yesterday,  cradled  at  the  foot  of  the  huge 
green  giant,  the  growth  of  two  thousand 
years.    The  pitiful  cry  pursued  us.  From 
the  distance  another  cry  seemed  to  be  an- 
swering.    And  we  knew  that  the  All-wise 
care  which  protects  the  larger  things  of  earth 
broods  with  equal  tenderness  over  the  small, 
and  leaving  the  helpless  creature  to  that  dear 
and  unseen  guardianship  we  came  away. 

Susan  Coolidge. 


For  the  Children. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

Spring  is  growing  up, 

it  not  II  pitv  ? 
Sh?  was  siicb  a  liitle  thing, 

And  so  very  pretty. 
Summer  is  extremely  grand, 

We  must  pay  her  duty  ; 
But  it  is  to  little  Spring 

That  she  owes  her  beauty  ! 
All  the  buds  are  blown, 

Trees  are  dark  and  shady  ; 
It  was  Sprir  g  w  ho  dressed  them  Iho,' 

Such  a  little  lady  ! 
And  the  birds  sing  loud  and  sweet 

Their  enchantiucr  hi.^t'ries — 
It  was  Spring  who  taiight  them  tho,' 

Such  a  singing  Mistress  I 
From  the  glowing  sky, 

Summer  shines  above  us  : 
Spring  was  suth  a  little  dear — 

But  will  Summer  love  us  ? 


She  is  very  beautiful 

With  her  grown-up  blisses  : — 
Summer  we  muat  bow  bi  fore, 

Spring  we  coax  with  kistes  ! 
Spring  is  growing  up, 

Leaving  us  so  lonely  ; 
In  the  place  of  little  Spring 

We  have  Summer  only, — 
Summer  with  her  lofty  airs, 

And  her  stately  pace?, 
In  the  place  of  little  Spring 

Witli  lier  childish  graces. 
— Auid  M(iri/'s  Magazine.,  1868. 

— »^«»  ■     -  - 

SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

BV   JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

As  o'er  his  furrowed  fields,  which  lie 
Beneath  a  coldl.v -dropping  sky, 
Yet  chill  wi  h  winter's  melted  snow, 
The  husbandman  goes  forth  to  sow  : 
Thus,  freedom,  on  the  bitter  blast 
The  ventures  of  thy  seed  we  cast, 
And  trust  to  warmer  sun  and  rain 
To  swell  the  germ,  and  fill  the  grain. 
Who  calls  thy  glorious  service  hard  ? 
Who  deems  i^  not  its  own  reward  ? 
Who,  fur  its  trials,  counts  it  less 
A  cause  of  praise  and  thankfulness  ? 
It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  riper.ed  field  ; 
Nor  oil  is  to  hear,  on  summer  eves, 
The  reaper's  song  among  the  sheaves  ; 
Yet  where  our  duty's  tat-k  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  (jud's  great  thought, 
The  near  and  future  bletid  in  one, 
And  whatsoe'er  is  willed  is  done  ! 
And  ours  the  grateful  service  whence 
Comes,  day  by  dHy,  the  recompense — 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  purpose  staid. 
The  fountain  and  the  noonday  shade. 
And  were  this  life  the  utmost  span, 
The  only  end  and  aim  of  man, 
Better  the  toil^  of  fields  like  these 
Than  waking  dream  and  slothful  case. 
Our  life,  though  falling  like  our  grain, 
Like  that  revives  and  .'prinu-s  again  ; 
And  early  called,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wait  in  heaven  their  harvest-day  ! 


THE  FEAST  OF  JUGGERNAUT. 

We  clip  from  a  city  paper  a  description  of 
the  Feast  of  Juggernaut.  We  notice  with 
interest  the  absence  of  drunkenness,  &c., 
which  too  often  disgrace  large  gatherings  in 
our  own  land,  where  there  is  a  greater  claim 
to  enlightenment  and  civilization  : 

"The  Indian  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  thus  alludes  to  the  Hindoo  feast  ai 
which  he  was  present:  "  1  saw  nothing  at  all 
like  licentiousness  during  my  tour,  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  th»t  this  is  the  one  festival  that 
empties  all  the  zenanas.  The  women  arrive 
in  crowds,  numboing  from  thirty  to  forty 
each,  in  some  cases  from  long  distances,  each 
woman  bearing  her  offering  of  rice,  flowers, 
fruit,  etc.,  for  the  god.  No  good  Hindoo  dares 
to  refuse  his  wife  permission  to  assist  in  doing 
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honor  to  Juggernaut,  and  i*  is  possible  tiiat 
theie  may  be  improprieties  in  some  way  be- 
fore the  mass  of  the  people  reach  home, 
though  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  on  the  scale  supposed  by  many 
good  people  in  England,  and  what  there  is 
must  be  apart  from  the  festival.  The  temple 
is  in  a  large  enclosure,  and,  when  I  saw  it 
last  week,  was  lighted  up.  The  inclosure  was 
literally  filled  with  people,  mostly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, women  and  children,  all  stretched  on 
the  ground  asleep,  or  trying  to  sleep.  Not  a 
foot  of  the  inclosure  was  unoccupied.  In  front 
of  the  car  there  is  a  much  larger  space  of 
ground  open  to  the  road,  and  it  was  similarly 
crowded,  and  so  were  the  sides  of  the  roads, 
highways  and  byways,  for,  I  am  sure,  two 
miles.  The  full  moon,  shining  from  a  cloud- 
less sky  through  the  picturesque  bamboo, 
plantain  and  cocoanut-palm  upon  the  white 
coverings — I  can  hardly  say  dress — and  up- 
turned faces  (the  latter  the  very  picture  of 
placid  serenity),  supplied  light  and  shade  for 
a  picture  to  which  the  practical  life  of  Europe 
has  no  counterpart,  or  anything  at  all  ap- 
proaching one. 

For  about  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  car 
the  centre  of  the  road  was  densely  crowded 
ivith  men  of  all  castes  and  positions  in  life, 
aughing  and  chattering  with  a  noise  that  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  the  distant  roar 
)f  the  sea.    And  still  the  bands  of  women 
ame  strolling  in  from  every  road  that  led  to 
he  temple  and  the  car  ;  and  right  glad  many 
f  them  seemed  when  they  had  relieved  them- 
elves  of  their  loads  and  thrown  themselves 
own  at  the  roadside  to  pass  away  the  few 
ours  before  morning.    They  all,  men  or 
omen,  courteously  made  way  for  our  horse, 
lowly  led  along  the  road.    They  made  way 
Lso  for  each  other.    There  was  no  drink,  no 
uarrtling,  a  few   merry  go-rounds  going 
ound,  a  few  peep  shows  open,  books  and  a 
tiousand  other  articles  for  sale,  several  native 
'hristiau  preachers  denouncing  Juggernaut 
urdily,  and  no  one  interfering  with  them  in 
le  least,  but  in  many  cases  listening  quietly 
nd  going  away  as  quietly.  That  is  the  scene, 
)ughly  sketched,  of  the  night  before  the 
athing  of  Juggernaut.    I  do  not  think  there 
a  people  in  the  world  who  would  so  patient- 
have  heard  their  god  denounced  under 
le  very  shadow  of  his  temple — on  the  sa- 
ed  ground  certainly — on  the  night  before 
s  great  festival.    It  is  a  marvellous  scene, 
id  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  good  artist 
ho  could  hit  upon  such  a  night  for  a  sketch 
a  few  friends  and  I  had  for  our  view  this 
ar.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  believe  the  festi- 
ul  to  have  been  oftener  dreadfully  caricatur- 
than  even  passably  fairly  portrayed  in 
agland. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
EIGHTH  MONTH. 

Comprising  (the  present  year)  the  hottest  month  and 
hottest  summer  on  record  ! 


Rain  during  some  portion  of" 

the  24  hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  ail  day.... 

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  8th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital... 

Highest  point  attained  during 
month  

Lowest  do.        do.  do.. 

Rain  during  the  momh,  do... 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1871  and  5  for  1872  


1871. 

1872. 

17  days. 

0  " 

1  " 
13  " 

16  days. 
0  " 
2  " 

13 

31  " 

31  " 

1871. 

1872. 

78.49  deg. 

81.64  deg. 

92.50  " 
64.00  " 
5.97  in. 

97.00  " 
58.00  " 
8.31  in. 

1300 

2146 

Avernge  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
Eighth  month  for  the  past  83  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1872  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1816  


SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three^immer 

months  of  1871    

Mean       do       do  1872  

AveiRge  of  the  summer  temperatures  foi 

the  past  83  years  

Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1872  

Lowest  summer  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1816  


73.33  deg. 
81.64  " 
66.00  " 


78.88 
80.09 


73.  67 
80.09 

66  00 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1871  1872 

Total  for  the  first  six  months 

of  each  year   21.32  in.      15  34  in. 

Sevetith  month   3.04  "       11.22  »' 

Eighth  month   5.97  "        8.31  " 

Total   for    the    first  eight 

months  of  each  year   31.23  in.     34.87  in. 

In  reference  to  the  intense  heat  the  above  speaks 
for  itself  :  "  The  hottest  month  and  hottest  summer  on 
record  The  neatest  approach  for  the  month  oc- 
curred in  1863 — 79.50  degrees,  and  for  the  summer 
1870 — 78.88  degrees.  The  month  previous,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  also  the  hottest  Seventh  month 
ever  known  here,  while  the  Sixth  had  only  been  ex- 
ceeded twice  during  the  long  period  of  83  years, 
viz.,  1865,  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  and  1870, 
about  a  degree  and  three-quarters. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  records  97  de- 
grees as  the  highest  point  reached  there,  there  was 
some  localities  in  the  city,  very  much  exposed  to 
the  heat,  where  the  mercury  touched  102  degrees  in 
the  shade. 

Nor  was  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  just 
passed  confined  to  this  locality  alone  The  same 
may  be  said  as  to  terrible  storms  and  fl«ods.  Two 
items  from  our  clippings  must  sufiice. 
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()n  the  25th  we  had  :  j 
"  In  St.  Louis,  yesterday,    the  mercury  ranged 
from  08°  to  101°  in  the  shade  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  8  o'clock  at  night  marked  95°  in  several  houses." 

And  on  the  "JBih  an  account  of  the  following  dis- 
aster : 

"A  mpeting-housp  in  Kentucky,  in  which  fifty  per- 
sons w«  re  ccmgregated  fur  prott  ction  from  a  shower, 
was  recently  Hoated  from  its  moorings  and  wrecked 
by  the  bursting  of  a  cloud.  One  or  two  were 
drowned,  and  the  others  saved  only  by  the  most 
vigorous  efforts." 

In  this  city  and  vicinity  terrific  thunder-storms 
have  also  left  their  memorable  results  behind  ihero. 

In  broad  contiast  to  this,  we  find  this  in  otie  of 
our  periodicals,  viz.  :  ll  suovsed  in  Wisconsin  on 
August  1st."  Being  absent  from  the  city  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  in  New  Jersey,  distant  a  little 
more  than  thirty  tniles,  we  hsd  it  reported  lo  us  that 
very  eaily  iliat  moruiiig  frost  was  plainly  to  be 
seen. 

Our  statistics  for  rain  show  an  excess  of  3.64 
inches  fur  eight  months  just  pass-ed,  over  the  same 
period  last  year  ;  f-ince  compiling  which  the  follow- 
ing has  been  handed  us,  which  possesses  sufficient 
interest  to  republish. 

The  rainfall  for  the  past  three  months  has  been 
unusually  large  ;  the  following  table  giving  a  state- 
ment of  former  years  : 


Summer  of 

1872  

1871  

1870   

1869  

1868  


June. 
.  4.22 
.  3.77 
.  2.86 
.  6.58 
.  4.37 


July. 
11.22 
6.81 
3  95 
2.88 
3.51 
2  38 
4.08 


August.  Total. 

8.32  23.76 

5.97  16.55 

5.12  11.93 

1.28  10.47 

2.65  10.53 

15.81  92.21 

4.97   


1867   1  1.02 

Mean,  35  years..  4.;0 

In  comparing  the  mortfllity  for  the  month  of  this 
year  with  last,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
1872  records  five  weeks  and  1871  only  four.  While 
on  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  for  the 
week  ending  Olh  of  yeventb  month  this  year  764 
deaths  were  recorded,  while  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  during  the  past  twelve  years  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  "  in  the  week  ending  July  21st,  1866,  viz.: 
739."  '       J.  -M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  month  4th,  1872. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will 
be  h(ld  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  (Race  St.\ 
on  Sixih-dny  nt'ernocn  next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

FoRTY-KiGHT  millions  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  collars  and  cuffs  are  annually  made  in 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  electric  current,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
passes  through  the  Atlantic  cal)le  at  a  veloiiiy  of 
from  seven  thousand  to  eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred miles  per  stcond.  When  the  wires  are  sus- 
pended in  the  air  the  rale  is  much  greater  and  the 
speed  iucreases  with  the  height  of  suspension. 
Thus  wires  slightly  elevated  transmit  signals  at  a 
rate  of  twelve  thousand  miles  per  second,  and  over 
those  suspended  at  a  considerable  height  the  elec- 
tric current  passes  at  a  velocity  of  trona  sixteen 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  miles  per  second. 


SoMH  curious  statistics  ubout  small  birds  hare  re- 
cently been  laid  befjre  the  Britith  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  thrush  is  said  to  work  from  2.30  in  the 
morning  until  0.30  in  the  evening,  or  16  hours.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  feeds  his  young  206  times.  Black- 
birds work  17  hours.  The  male  feeds  the  young  44 
times  and  the  f<  male  55  times  per  day.  The  indus- 
trious titmouse  manages  to  sprewd  417  meals  a  day 
befftre  its  voracious  offspring.  Aicoroing  to  one 
naturalist,  their  food  consists  largely  •f  caier{)il- 
lars. 

A  Curious  consequence  of  the  never- failing  cir- 
culation of  oceanic  currents  is  thai  by  this  means, 
says  Dr.  Carpen  er,  every  drop  of  the  water  of  the 
sea  will,  in  i  s  turn,  be  btouglit  from  the  tjottom  and 
absorb  air  from  the  surface.  la  the  Mediterranean 
there  is  no  such  circulaiien  ;  and  in  the  great 
depths  of  this  sea  there  is  an  extraordinary  paucity 
cf  animal  life.  In  the  Atlantic,  on  the  contrary,  an 
abundance  of  animal  existence  is  everywhere  en- 
countered. The  depths  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
stagnant,  being  cotDpletely  cut  off  from  the  depths 
ot  ibe  Atlantic,  and  without  other  causes  to  change 
and  freshen  them.  Vertical  circulation  cannot  reach 
far,  because  this  consists  mertlyin  the  descent  of 
waier  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  the  surface, 
having  become  heavier  by  concenti ation,  but  which^ 
going  down,  will  soon  diffuse  its  excess  of  salt,  and? 
not  reach  any  great  depth.  Its  biological  and, 
therefore,  geological  chaiacter  must  necessarily  dif- 
fer widely  fiom  that  of  any  oce-inic  basin  which 
forms  part  of  the  great  water  system  of  the  globe 

SLEftpiNG  Flowers. — Almost  all  fiowers  sleep  dur^ 
ing  the  night.  The  marigold  goes  to  bed  with  the 
sun,  and  with  him  rises  weeping  Many  plan's  are 
so  sensitive  that  they  close  their  leaves  during  the 
passage  of  a  cloud.  The  dandelion  opens  at  five 
or  six  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at  nine  in  the 
evening.  The  goai's-beard  wakes  at  three  in  the 
morning,  and  shuts  at  five  or  six  in  the  evening 
The  English  daisy  shuts  up  its  blossom  in  the 
evening,  and  opens  its  "day's  eye"  to  meet  the 
eaily  beams  of  the  morning  suu.  The  crocus,  tulip 
and  many  others,  close  tneir  blossoms  at  difftrent 
hours  towards  the  evening.  The  ivy-leaved  lettuce 
opens  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  doses  for  ever  at 
four  in  ihe  afternoon.  The  night-flowering  cereus 
turns  nigbt  into  day.  It  begins  to  expand  its  mag 
nihcent  sweet  scented  blossoms  in  the  twilight  :  i 
is  full-hluwn  at  midnight,  and  clo.^es  ncvtr  to  (  pen 
again  with  the  dawn  of  day.  In  a  clover  held  not 
a  leaf  opens  till  after  sunrise.  Those  [dants  which  i  1^ 
seem  to  be  awake  all  niiiht  have  been  called  "  the  '^rfb 
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bats  and  owls  of  the  vegetable  kiugdom." 


A  NBW  mill  is  described,  which  grinds  wheat 
wiihtiui,  millstones,  by  percussion,  wliile  it  is  un 
supported  and  falling  freely,  or  being  projectec 
thiough  the  air.  The  wheat,  in  passing  through  thilijor,]^ 
machine,  is  struck  by  a  series  of  brtrs  moving  at  '*''i)o|([[g 
immense  speed  in  opposite  directions;  it  is  thus  io 
etantaneously  reduced  to  a  state  ready  for  V»olting 
no  injurious  heat  being  caused,  an.d  the  flour  pro 
duced  is  of  much  superior  qualiiy  to  that  obtaiiiei|ietOifi 
by  ordinary  grinding,  while  the  cost  of  its  p  oduC' 
lion  is  couhider^xblv  less.      One  ot  these  machine 
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in  its  perfected  state,  is  in  lull  operation  in  Edi^  , 
burgh,  and  realizes  all  the  adv>intHg  s  claimed  fo^ 
it.  These  advantages  are  :  The  very  liizht  and  r-ire 
needed  repairs  it  requires,  compared  with  the  mi&  Eiiiy  [q 
stones  ;  the  fewer  men  required,  and  conseqaei  ej^j^j,' 
saviug  in  wages  ;  the  exempiion  from  loss  by  search  j 
itig;  the  small  grouud  and  space  occupied,  and  tfi  "''i 
much  less  driving  power  needed. — Independent.    J  jjjjjj^ 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  ;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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From  "The  American  Historical  Record." 

PERSECUTION    OF    AN     EARLY     FRIEND  OR 
QUAKER. 

The  following  account  of  the  arretif,  trial,  and  sen- 
en  ce  of  John  B>)vpne,  a  dii^c  pie  of  George  Fox,  was 
:iiii11y  copied  from  his  origin  al  Journal,  and  con- 
ributed  to  the  Record  by  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  of 
amaici.  Long  Island. 

il  JOURNAL.  ♦ 

1602,  First  of  Seventh  month. 
Resolved  [Waldron]  ihe  scout*  caaie  to 
;.  iv  house  at  Vlishing  [Flushing]  with  a  com- 
i;  any  of  men  with  swords  and  guns  (where  I 
'  'as  tending  my  wife  being  sick  in  bed,  and 
ly  youngest  child  sick  in  my  arms,  which 
ere  both  so  ill  that  we  watched  two  or  three 
ith  them.    He  told  rae  I  must  go  with  him 
)  the  General  [Stuy vesant.]    I  told  hiai  my 
iniilv  were  not  in  a  condition  to  leave  them. 
J  [e  said  he  could  not  help  that,  he  must  follow 
J  is  order, but  would  not  show  it  me.  S>)  it  being 
>'  0  late  to  go  that  day,  he  left  his  men  there 
'id  went  to  drinking  in  the  town,  and  came 
'  jain  in  the  niorht,  and  with  him  the  scout  of 
,  e  tOA^n.  before  whom  I  demanded  his  order 
liich  he  denied  before  many  people ;  but  at 
5  St  I  saw  it.    By  which  order  he  was  to  take 
'  ch  as  he  should  find  in  unlawful  meetings, 
It  found  me  in  none.     S>  I  told  him  I  did 
Miy  to  go  on  foot  by  virtue  of  that  order. 
-!  said  :  then  he  would  bind  rae  hand  and  foot 
'  d  carry  me.    I  told  him  he  might  do  what 

■."?i;Ii-)ur,  ihe  title  of  S  uriff  in  Dutch. 
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he  was  suffered,  but  by  that  order  he  ought 
not  to  carry  me  away.  So  next  day,  like  a 
wicked  hard-hearted  man,  he  carried  me  in  a 
boat  to  Manhattans,  leaving  my  family  in  that 
condition,  and  put  me  in  the  Court  aguard 
before  the  Governor's  door.  So  next  day 
seeing  the  Governor  about  to  take  horse,  I 
sent  the  Sarjeant  of  the  Company  to  tell  him 
I  did  desire  to  speak  a  few  words  with  him. 
So  the  man  came  and  told  me  in  Dutch,  and 
showed  me  by  his  actions  that  the  General 
said  that  if  I  would  put  off  my  hat  and  stand 
bare-headed,  he  would  speak  with  me.  I 
told  him  I  could  not  upon  that  account.  •  So 
he  sent  me  word  again  :  That  he  could  not 
speak  with  me.  So  the  soldiers  did  breakout 
in  laughter  at  it. 

Then  the  next  day  being  Church  day,  the 
scout  fetched  me  to  the  Court,  where  I  think, 
before  my  body  was  in  their  view,  within  the 
chamber-door,  the  Governor  bade  me  put  off 
my  hat  ;  but  before  I  could  make  answer,  he 
bade  the  scout  take  it  off.  Then  he  asked  me 
about  meetings,  and  after  some  words,  said,  I 
had  broken  their  law.  So  he  called  for  it 
and  read  it  to  me,  wherein  he  termed  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  to  be  heretics,  deceivers, 
and  seducers,  or  such  like,  and  then  asked 
me  if  I  would  deny  that  I  had  kept  Meet- 
ings. I  answered  that  I  should  not  deny 
meetings  ;  but  that  I  had  kept  such  meetings 
or  entertained  such  persons  as  he  there  read 
of  I  did  deny,  for  I  could  not  own  them  to 
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be  such  ;  but  he  would  not  reason  it  at  all. 
Then  he  said  :  lUit  will  you  deny  meetings? 
I  answered  I  shall  neither  deny  nor  affirm. 
Will  you  put  us  to  prove  it,  said  he.  I 
said  :  Nay,  I  shall  not  put  to  proving  ;  but 
if  you  have  anything  against  me,  you  may 
act.  Here  I  am  in  your  hands  ready  to  suf- 
fer what  you  shall  be  suffered  to  inflict  upon 
me,  or  to  that  purpose.  So  the  Governor  put 
by  all  reasoning,  and  they  spake  to  me  to 
pass  forth.  I  said  I  was  willing,  first,  to  give 
them  to  understand  the  condition  of  my 
family  and  the  cruelty  of  bringing  me  so  from 
them.  So  when  I  had  declared  it  to  them,  I 
said  :  Now,  do  you  judge  at  whose  hands  it 
will  be  required,  if  they  suffer  in  my  absence. 
The  Governor  said  :  at  yours.  So  being  spo- 
ken to  I  was  going  away,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  spake  to  me,  to  take  my  hat,  which  I 
did  not  intend  to  leave.  So  it  lying  by  the 
door,  I  took  it  and  went  to  the  Court  aguard  I 
again,  and  the  scout  came  a  little  after  and 
told  me:  [that]  When  I  had  paid  loO  guil- 
ders I  might  go  home.  I  asked  him  what  I 
must  do  till  then.  He  said  I  must  tarry 
there  in  that  place. 

So  the  next  morning  he  came  and  gave  me 
a  writing  in  Dutch  and  told  me  the  Gov- 
ernor had  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Court's  sen- 
tence.   He  was  not  ashamed  [he  said]  of 
what  he  did,  and  if  I  would,  I  might  have  it 
i)i  Enfjlixh.    It  was  for  such  and  such  things 
I  was  fined,  and  must  j)ay  loO  guilders  and 
charges;  and    other  particulars  what  must 
follow  it  if  I  did  so  again.    I  told  him  I 
could  pay  nothing  on  that  account.    So  I 
was  kept  there  till  the  2oth  of  that  month. 
Then  came  the  Fiscal  and  scout  in  great  rage 
and  demanded  of  me  to  answer  the  Court's 
sentence,  which  I  denied  as  before.    So  I  was 
presently  carried  or  guarded  away  to  the 
dungeon  and  there  put.  A  strict  charge  being 
given  to  the  guard  of  soldiers  which  was  both 
by  day  [and  night]  to  let  nobody  come  at  me 
or  speak  with  me.    So  I  was  kept  there  and 
allowed  notliing  but  coarse  bread  and  water 
(that  they  knew  of )  till  the  Gth  day  of  the 
8th  month.    Then  came  the  scouL  about  the 
mifldle  of  the  day,  and  he  calling  to  me  bade 
me  make  up  my  bedding.    I  must  go  to  an- 
other place.    So  I  was  brought  to  the  State- 
house   and   there  put  in    the  prison-room, 
where  I  have  remained  till  this  ]9th  of  9th 
month,  being  the  4th  day  of  the  week,  and 
yet  remain  here,  the  door  being  open  some- 
times for  a  week  tfjgether,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  both  day  and  night,  some- 
times locked  up  for  a  little  space,  about  which 
time  and  since  I  hear  daily  of  great  threat- 
enings,  which  is  intended  to  be  done  to  me  at 
the  coming  home  of  the  Governor,  which  is 
looked  for  speedily.    This  morning  Nickolas 


Davis  came  here,  this  22d  of  9th  month, 

being  the  last  day  of  the  week,  old  xiijle. 

So  it  continued  till  the  (ith  day  of  the 
next  week  in  the  morning.  Then  the  Fiscal 
gave  order  to  lock  me  up,  and  said  it  was  the 
Governor's  order  also;  but  at  night  the  door 
was  set  open  again,  and  the  next  morning 
Nich.  Davis  went  away,  being  the  last  day  of 
the  week.  The  same  day  went  away  my 
dear  friends  Robert  Hodgson  and  John  Hud- 
sou  to  Gravesand,  and  left  my  wife  with  me. 
She  went  away  the  next  Second-day  raorn- 
inof,  being  the  first  day  of  the  10th  month, 
old  style. 

Then  on  the  oth  day  of  the  week,  the  4th 
day  of  the  month,  came  Resolved  and  told 
me  he  then  came  from  the  Governor  and 
Court  to  tell  me  that  if  I  would  not  pay  the 
fine  and  charges,  they  were  resolved  to  send 
me  out  of  the  country,  either  to  Holland  or 
somewhere.    Then  on  the  6th  day  of  the 
week  the  door  was  locked,  but  open  at  nighti 
to  let  in  friends,  and  the  next  morning  to  leti 
them  out.    But  since..  I  have  not  had  liberty 
to  go  out  of  the  room.     This  day  being  the* 
od  of  the  week,  the  9th  of  the  month,  the( 
Fiscal  told  Lydia  Bowne  that  they  will  send 
me  for  Holland  when  the  ship  goeth.  That 
night  I  went  to  Steenwyck  to  go  to  the  Gov 
eruor  to  tell  him  I  desired  to  come  to  the^ 
Court  to  speak  for  myself.    So  on  the  fifthf! 
day  of  the  week  in  the  morning,  Gower  and 
Steenwyck  went  and  told  the  Governor,  whichil 
he  did  refuse  to  grant,  but  said,  I  should 
either  pay  or  go.   So  I  went  home  for  a  chest 
and  clothes  which  came  down  soon  afterj 
Then  on  the  16th  of  the  month,  the  3d  day 
of  the  week,  at  night,  came  Wm.  Leveridge 
to  ask  me  if  I  would  accept  of  the  Governor" 
proffer,  which  was  to  go  out  of  the  Jurisdic^: 
tiou  in  o  months'  time  ;  which  if  I  would 
promise  to  go,  he  would  engage  I  should  be 
set  free  the  next  day.    I  told  him  the  Gov 
ernor  had  made  no  such  proffer  to  me,  but  ili 
I  might  come  to  the  speech  of  him,  then  i 
he  did  ask  me  a  question  I  should  like 
make  answer,  for  1  did  desire  to  speak  witk  Jj 
the  Governor  myself    So  he  said  he  would  foug 
speak  with  the  Governor  again  the  nex: 
morning;  and  in  the  morning  said  so  agaii 
at  George  Woolsey's,  and  did  go  to  him 
himself  said,  and  being  asked  by  Robei 
Gerry  and  George  Woolsey  of  it,  he  said  h 
had  forgot  it,  and  so  went  away  home.  Nov 
whether  he  lied  in  saying  he  would  and  di 
not,  or  whether  in  doing  and  saying,  he  ha-J 
not  done  but  forgot,  I  know  not ;  but  at  tbi^id^s 
best  it  was  bad  enough. 

And  that  morning  betimes,  Cornelius  Steer  ^  ^ 
wyck  told  Robert  Terry  that  the  Secretai  ^ohet 
himself  had  told  him  that  morning  that 
was  free ;   but  presently  after  I  was  ke 
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closer  than  ever  I  was  before  in  this  room. 
Whether  Wm.  Leveridge  was  the  cause  of  it 
I  cannot  tell.  Then  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  21st  of  10th  mouth,  came  the  scout  in 
the  morning  and  asked  me,  if  they  should  let 
me  have  liberty  to  go  see  my  wife  and  friends, 
whether  I  would  promise  to  come  there  again 
on  the  3d  day  at  evening.  I  told  him  :  Yea,  if 
the  Lord  would  ;  or  else  he  said  the  Governor 
would  set  me  free  if  1  would  promisee  to  re- 
move myself  and  family  out  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  month's  time,  but  1  could  not  make 
any  such  promise.  8o  I  had  liberty  to  go 
home.  TheL  on  the  third  day  of  the  week, 
before  my  time  was  out,  I  came  to  Manadose 
[Manhatltrs]  and  went  among  the  merchants, 
by  the  Weigh  House,  and  Steenwyck  went 
with  me  to  his  house,  and  as  he  did  knock  at 
the  door,  Resolved  came  by.  So  Steenwyck 
spoke  to  him  to  tell  the  Governor  I  was  come, 
and  to  ask  him  if  I  might  have  [liberty]  to 
be  abroad  in  the  town  ;  and  I  spoke  to  him 
also.  And  he  turned  himself  about  on  his 
heel  and  laughed,  and  seemed  to  bite  his 
tongue  and  wonder.  It's  like  he  thought  I 
would  not  have  come  again.  So  I  passed  to 
and  again  in  the  town  all  that  week  out,  and 
could  hear  nothing  what  they  did  intend. 
But  when  I  asked  any  question  about  it,  I 
was  bid,  *  Let  it  alone  awhile,'  and  my  chest, 
clothes  and  bedding  were  kept  still  in  the 
prison.  Then,  on  the  2d  day  of  the  week, 
29Lh  of  10th  month,  the  ship  being  fallen 
down  the  bay,  before  the  boat  came  up  to 
fetch  the  passengers  aboard,  so  I  walked  to 
the  Bridge  where  the  boat  lay,  because  I  was 
not  willing  to  be  out  of  sight,  and  ther©  meet- 
ing with  Resolved  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  me  from  the  Governor.  He 
said  he  should  tell  me  presently.  So  a  little 
after,  he  came  and  told  me  I  might  get  a  cart 
and  fetch  my  things  from  the  prison  and  put 
them  in  the  boat.  So  I  answered  him  some- 
thing to  it  and  told  him  I  did  desire  to  speak 
with  the  Governor  myself. 

So  being  free  to  take  that  opportunity  to  have 
my  things  out  of  prison,  I  got  a  cart  and 
brought  my  things  and  put  them  in  the  Wid- 
dow  Wessels  house,  near  where  the  boat  lay, 
and  then  went  to  my  lodging  to  write  a  letter 
to  my  wife,  and  while  I  was  a  writing  it,  the 
.^cout  came  and  told  me  I  might  speak  with 
the  Governor,  if  I  had  any  business  with  him. 
So  I  went  to  his  house  and  was  called  into 
a  private  room,  where  he  with  one  of  his 
writers  was  a  writing  to  send ,  for  Holland, 
and  was  very  busy  as  he  told  me.  So  I  told 
him  I  heard  he  meant  to  send  me  away  in 
the  ship  and  I  did  desire  to  know  wherefore. 
So  he  told  me :  Because  I  did  not  answer  the 
5entence  of  the  Court.    So  I  asked  him  if 

hat  was  only  and  alone  the  cause.  He  said  : 


Yea.  Then  I  desired  he  would  give  me  so 
under  his  hand,  that  if  any  should  ask  me,  I 
might  have  it  by  to  show.  So  after  some 
more  words  he  went  to  writing  himself  and 
then  gave  it  to  his  Secretary  to  write  fair,  and 
then  set  his  name  to  it  and  the  Secretary 
also.  Then  they  gave  it  me,  but  it  was  not 
in  those  words  as  we  had  spoken.  I  also 
asked  him  :  What  the  ship-master  should  do 
with  me.  He  told  me  :  '  Put  me  ashore  either 
in  Holland  or  anywhere,  where  the  ship  put 
in,"  or  [vv'ords]  to  that  purpose.  So  he  spake 
then  after  some  words  to  several  things.  He 
told  me  he  was  very  busy,  and  if  we  should 
talk  till  the  morrow  morning  we  should  do 
one  another  no  good.  But  he  carried  himself 
very  moderate  to  me  all  that  time,  and  said 
if  I  would  })romise  to  go  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  three  months'  time  he  would  set  me 
free.  So  after  I  had  spoken  something  as  to 
my  innocency  towards  them  and  how  clear  I 
was  from  desiring  any  hurt  unto  them  or  any 
revenge  upon  thera  for  any  thing  they  had  done 
against  me,  the  Governor  answered  I  thank 
you  for  it,  and  called  meGordman  Bowne.  So 
not  having  further  liberty  I  passed  away.  So 
that  night  my  things  were  put  in  the  boat, 
but  by  whome  I  know  not.  Then  on  the  od 
day  of  the  week  when  the  people  were  ready 
to  go,  the  scout  put  me  in  the  boat  and  so  I 
was  carried  aboard.  Then  the  4th  day  of 
the  week  being  the  31st  day  of  the  10th 
month,  old  style,  we  set  sail  about  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  went  out  to  sea.  *  * 
On  the  29th  of  Second  month,  1663,  we  [I, 
and  Benj.  Forely]  came  to  Amsterdam.  Then 
the  30th,  being  the  5ih  day  of  the  week,  we 
went  to  the  West  India  house  and  livered  in 
my  first  paper,  which  was  read  and  then  left 
to  a  committee  before  whom  (after  much  wait- 
ing) 14  days  after,  Wm.  Caton  and  I  were 
called  in.  They  were  very  moderate  to  us, 
and  did  not  speak  one  word  against  us  or  any 
of  our  friends  in  an)''  particular,  tending  to 
the  liking  of  anything  the  Governor  had 
done  against  me  or  any  other,  but  asked 
what  we  desired  of  them.  And  when  they 
understood  our  minds,  they  freely  promised 
that  the  next  day  my  goods  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  me;  but  for  the  other  thing,  they 
could  not  do  it  of  themselves,  but  would  speak 
of  it  to  the  Company  of  whom  we  must  look 
for  answer.  This  was  the  14th  of  the  3d 
month,  O,  S.  Then  the  next  day  to  have  the 
goods  which  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  ; 
but  after  consultation  amongst  some  under- 
lings, they  were  denied,  except  I  would  pay 
for  my  passage.  This  put  me  upon  a  2d  writ- 
ing to  them,  which  we  gave  in  by  the  18th 
day,  but  at  [torn]  that  day  and  the  next 
we  [torn]  also.  Then  having  had  some  turns 
with  ♦.he  merchant  about  passage,  because  he 
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wanted  pay  for  the  first,  at  length  promised 
me  I  should  have  passage  tor  my  money  as 
well  as  others,  il'  I  got  a  pass,  which  all  that 
went  thither  are  to  have.  So  I  went  with 
others  for  a  pass  but  he  denied  to  give  me 
one  except  he  had  orders  from  the  Company 
or  some  of  them.  This  did  put  me  upon  a  3d 
writing  to  them,  which  I,  being  alone,  sent  in 
on  the  2-)th  day,  and  after  some  time  I  was 
called  in  and  th?  man  called  Lord  Pergens 
vor  Perkins),  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
asked  if  I  would  any  thing  with  them.  I 
said  I  had  given  in  several  writings  to  which 
I  did  desire  their  answer.  He  said  :  Have 
you  any  [thing]  further  to  say  by  word  of 
mouth  ?  I  said  :  Nay,  but  that  you  would 
consider  of  these  things  and  do  therein  as  you 
would  be  done  unto.  Then  he  said  if  you 
please  to  withdraw,  we  shall  consider  of  them 
afterward.  I  was  called  again.  Then  he 
said  :  The  gentlemen  here  have  considered  of 
the  things  and  desire  to  know  whether  you 
intend  to  go  to  fetch  your  wife  or  to  stay 
there.  I  said  :  Nay,  I  have  no  intent  to  fetch 
my  wife  and  children  here,  but  to  labor  to 
maintain  [them]  there  as  I  used  to  do.  But 
we  think,  said  he,  you  were  best  to  stay  here 
and  send  for  your  wife  and  children,  for  we 
do  not  give  liberty  there.  I  said.  Liberty 
was  promised  to  us  in  a  Patent  given  by  vir- 
tue of  a  commission  from  the  Prince  of  the 
States  General  and  the  West  India  Company. 
He  said  :  Who  gave  that  Patent ?—Gov'r 
Keift.  Oh,  said  he,  that  was  before  any  or 
but  few  of  your  judgment  [i  e.,  way  of  think- 
ing] was  heard  of.  I  said  we  are  known  to 
be  a  peaceable  people.  Pie  said  but  if  you 
be  a  peaceable  people  and  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  laws  plakados  [placards]  which  are 
published,  we  cannot  sulfer  you  in  our  juris- 
diction. I  said  :  It  is  good  first  to  coiisider 
whether  that  law  or  placard  that  was  pub- 
lished be  according  to  justice  and  righteous- 
ness or  whether  it  be  not  quite  contrary  to 
it  and  also  to  that  liberty  promised  to  us  in 
our  Patent  ;  and  I  desire  the  Company  would 
read  or  hear  it  read.  I  have  a  copy  of  it 
by  me.  He  said  if  I  would  walk  out  a  while 
they  would.  A  pretty  time  after  they  called 
me  in  again.  Then  he  standing  up  set  a  bold 
face  on  a  bad  cause,  and  told  me  they  had 
read  it  and  considered  of  it  and  did  find  it 
very  good  and  like  it  well.  Then  after  some 
words  about  it,  1  seeing  their  wickedness,  said: 
What  you  are  j)lea8ed  to  give  in  answer  to 
these  things,  I  desire  to  have  it  in  writing 
under  your  hands.  Nay,  said  he,  we  will 
give  you  nothing  under  our  hands,  but  we 
will  draw  up  a  writing  of  such  particulars,  as 
unto  which  if  you  will  set  your  hand,  you 
may  go  and  dwell  there,  and  also  said  that 
all  those  that  will  not  be  subject  to  that  pla- 


I  card  and  all  other  that  either  are  already  or 
shall  be  hereafter  made,  shall  not  live  in  our 

I  Jurif^diction.  Then  it  was  concluded  that  J 
shouhl  come  to  the  next  sitting,  being  the 
28th  day,  to  see  their  writing  and  give  my 
answer  to  it,  when,  he  said,  I  should  have 
them  altogether.  So  I  and  my  friend  came 
expecting  an  opportunity  of  speech  with  thera 
but  had  it  not.  So  when  they  were  risen, 
the  speaker  calhd  us  into  another  room  ard 
gave  us  a  bad  paper  in  BidcJi,  which  I  got 
translated  and  left  n)y  answer  in  writing'  for 
them  in  Dutch  After  two  of  them  (Perkins 
and  the  Advocate)  had  read  it,  and  promised 
to  liver  it  in  to  the  whole.  So  after  a  month 
waiting  of  them  at  their  house,  eleven  sittings, 
being  pretty  clear  of  them  I  came  away  on 
the  oOth  day,  and  the  'id  of  4th  month,  at 
Rotterdam  came  aboard  the  same  ship  that 

carried  me  thither   1664,  30th 

of  1st  month,  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at 
New  Amsterdam,  and  the  same  day  I  came 
to  my  own  house,  being  the  first  house  I  ven- 
tured into  in  the  country,  where  I  found  my 
family  in  good  health.  Praises  to  the  Lord 
forever.* 

John  Bowne. 


*  John  Bowne  was  a  thrifty  farmer  at  Flushinj;, 
Lonp  Island.  lie  bought  slaves  when  he  ne<  ded 
them  on  his  farm,  raised  barley,  toVacco,  corn,  oats 
and  wheat,  and  made  cider,  which  be  shi[)ped  to 
New  Yoik  and  some  boi'ed  cider  to  Philadelphia  for 
William  Penn  and  others.  He  l^-ft  an  account-book 
replete  with  interesting  items  concerning  his  daily 
business.  In  it  are  inventories  of  household  effects 
specifications  for  building  his  houses,  and  barns 
and  alterutions  of  rooms,  contracts  ft)r  iabr.r,  expen- 
ditures on  account  (  t  tiavtliing  friends  or  Qunkers 
such  a^  neck-cloths,  n.uslin  pocket-handkerchiefs 
mendiiig  boots  and  clothes,  shoeing  horses,  mending 
saddles,  buying  bridles  and  horses,  and  a  barrel  ol 
c'der  put  •  u  board  »)f  u  vessel  tor  the  use  of  voyng- 
ing  friend'*.  Here  is  an  iuteresting  item:  "  I7u( 
the  Tth  monih,  then  disburst  JMmaica  on  the  account  lereeg 
of  entertainment  for  ^Vllliam  Penn  and  other  Friend? 
£1,  lOv."  In  this  nccount-book  he  has  also  Fome 
poet  y  addressed  to  one  he  wished  to  make  his  sea 
o:)d  wife,  and  accounts  of  expenses  for  building  anCi 
keeping  up  met- ting-hou>es  at  Flushing  ard  Xev  Ii6fiil[|g 
York.  The  case  of  John  Bowne."  says  Besse,  i 
his  Sii{l'fnngs  of  the  Qwikers  "  was  very  hard.  Th 
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Dutch  Governor  took  him  from  his  aged  father,  anei  : , 
from  his  wife  and  children,  confined  him  a  long  lim  ^iMlr 
in  a  close  dungeon  where  he  was  almost  famished  t  '"ferco 
death,  and  shipped  him  to  Holland  without  bein? 
suffered  to  see  hia  family  before  his  depariurf 
Some  time  after  his  return  home,  the  Gorernor  meet  , 
ing  him  in  the  street,  seemed  ashamed  of  what  b 
had  done,  and  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him  sal  ^^doii 
home  again,  and  that  be  hoped  he  should  never  d  '^tobgj 
so  any  more  to  any  of  his  friends.    A  token  of  n-ldo,' 
pentance  of  an  ingenuous  disposition,  such  as  feT  J'jjgi 
if  any  of  the  rigid  persecutors  in  New  England  di  ""i 
ever  show. 


The  Journil  of  Bowne  shows  some  of  Besse's  stati  ] 
ments  to  be  overcharged. 

[Hhnby  Ondkrdonk,  Jr.] 


Nay  \ 
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F..  r  Friands'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

This  moveraeDt  cannot  with  propriety,  I 
think,  be  longer  viewed  as  a  naere  experiment, 
but  must  be  accepted  as  a  necessity. 

The  children  of  Friends  are  not  excep- 
tions to  the  general  need  felt  by  the  young, 
active  mind,  of  something  to  engage  its  en- 
ergies; and  if  laudable  pursuits"  are  not 
chosen,  those  of  a  hurtful  tendency  will  be 
likely  to  usurp  the  place. 

Before  the  introduction  of  these  schools  it 
was  a  subject  of  serious  thought  with  many 
parents,  as  to  what  means  could  be  employed 
to  interest  the  young  people  in  the  Society  of 
which  they  were  birth-right  members,  and 
which,  in  its  organization,  had  less  than  most 
other  religious  denominations  to  attract  the 
youthful  and  inexperienced  mind.  There 
were  individual  cases  that  felt  no  lack  in 
finding  enough  to  engage  their  benevolent 
feelings,  and  who  carried  out  in  a  quiet  way 
the  beautiful  religion  of  visiting  '*  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,"  and  keeping  themselves 
"  unspotted  from  the  world  ;"  but  by  far  the 
greater  number,  from  a  mistrust,  perhaps,  of 
their  own  powers  to  do  good,  seemed  to  re- 
quire an  associated  effort  in  order  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  could  labor  with  success. 

To  instruct  the  children  in  the  principles 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  surest  means  of  preserving  our  faith  in 
its  simplicity  and  purity,  while  to  neglect 
this  interesting  portion  of  our  vineyard  would 
be  like  neglecting  "  a  garden  in  the  spring- 
time." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  organization  of 
First-day  school,  has   been  gratifying  to 
Inany  whose  hearts  were  often  touched  with 
;in  appeal  from  those  who  felt  they  were  not 
illing  up  their  measure  of  usefulness,  and  who 
■were  earnest  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  manner 
which  they  could  best  serve  their  Heaven - 
7  Father  and  their  fellow-men.    This  kind 
f  teaching,  too,  qualifies  for  more  extended 
sefulnees — by  it  the  seeds  of  mercy,  justice 
ad  truth  are  cultivated.    lo  the  effort  to  do 
ood  and  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
ght,  strength  has  beeu  sometimes  furnished 
»  overcome,  in  a  greater  degree  than  before, 
e  "  sin  which  so  easily  besets,"  and  eucour- 
•^^ement  has  been  received  to  apply  still  more 
^  ^rne^tly   "  the  heart  unto  wisdom  '  — and 
us  a  double  blessing  has  crowned  the  de- 
*  'e  to  be  found  doing  "  what  the  hands  find 
:  do." 

^  The  honest  fear  of  some  Friends  that  an 
'  iproper  bias  might  be  given  to  the  minds  of 
3  children  by  the  introductioa  of  theologi- 
1  views  and  sentiments,  is  being  gradually 
noved  by  the  simple  manner  in  which  most 
1  rst-day  schools  are  conducted.    The  fol- 


lowing remarks  on  the  management  of  such 
schools  by  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  interested  me,  viz  : 

"  It  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  do  our  work, 
not  the  method,  which  tells.  A  right  spirit 
will  mould  methods  gradually  to  itself,  and 
thus  insure  success ;  but  a  superfluity  of 
methods  will  drown  the  real  life  of  a  school. 
We  cannot  map  out  the  millenium  before- 
hand, we  must  let  it  grow.  We  must  take 
heed  that  in  managing  the  trust  committed 
to  us  we  do  not  manage  it  to  death." 

There  is  a  prospect,  I  hear,  of  another 
school  being  organized  under  the  care  of 
some  young  Friends  who  attend  the  meeting 
held  at  Girard  avenue  and  Seventeenth  street, 
the  design  being  to  gather  the  children 
who  are  at  inconvenient  distances  from  the 
schools  held  at  15th  and  Race  streets  and 
4th  and  Green  streets. 

May  it,  in  common  with  other  schools  iis 
the  Society,  be  instrumental  in  doing  good  by 
inculcating  the  holy  principle  of  love  to  God 
and  to  man,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  good. 

"  There  is  no  greater  obstacle,"  said  Lu- 
ther, "  in  the  way  of  piety  than  neglect  in 
the  training  of  the  young.  If  we  would  re- 
instate religion  in  its  former  glory,  we  must 
improve  and  elevate  the  children  as  it  was 
done  in  days  of  old."  T. 

Ninth  mo.  IWi,  1872. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Gunpowder,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
on  the  9i,h  of  this  month.  Oa  the  seventh 
day  preceding,  the  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders  was  held,  and  proved  to  be  a  season  of 
divine  favor.  Oa  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  con- 
vened chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  an 
agent  for  the  Pawnee  Agency  in  Nebraska, 
as  the  Friend  who  now  occupies  that  station 
expects  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
There  were  many  applicants,  all  of  whom 
were  persons  of  respectable  character,  and 
the  choice  fell  on  William  Burgess,  a  mem- 
ber of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing on  First-day,  and  good  order  was  observed. 
It  was  considered  an  interesting  meeting, 
and  several  communications  were  delivered 
in  the  authority  of  Truth.  The  weather 
was  extremely  warm,  but  the  crowded  audi- 
ence was  very  attentive. 

On  Second-day  the  meeting  for  worship 
preceding  the  meeting  for  discipline  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  Friends,  and  sev- 
eral ministers  delivered  fervent  exhortations, 
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relating  chiefly  to  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
The  Vdiing  were  earnestly  recommended  to 
take  up  the  cross  of  self-denial  and  bear  a 
faithful  testimony  to  the  simplicity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Christian  character.  It  was 
shown  that  great  extravagance  in  dress  and 
other  expensive  habits  now  prevail  in  our 
land,  which  lay  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
heads  of  families,  and  often  lead  to  embar- 
rassmtnt  and  failure  in  business. 

In  the  (Quarterly  Meeting  for  discipline 
the  most  important  subject  under  considera-^ 
tion  was  a  proposition  from  Baltimore  ^[onth- 
ly  fleeting  to  amend  the  discipline,  by  in- 
serting a  clause  earnestly  advising  our  mem- 
bers to  abstain  from  the  habitual  use  of  fer- 
mented liquors  rs  a  beverage.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  amend  the  4th  Query  so  a3  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  members  to  this  sub 
ject.  The  meeting  concluded  to  forward  the 
proposition  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  deep  interest  manifested  by  many  in 
this  subject,  gave  encouraging  evidence  that 
our  members  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against  the 
alarming  evil  of  intemperance. 


Endeavor  to  take  your  work  quietly. 
Anxiety  and  over  action  are  always  the  cause 
of  sickness  and  restlessness.  We  must  use 
our  judgment  to  control  our  excitement,  or 
our  bodily  slrength  will  break  down.  We 
must  remember  that  our  battle  is  to  be  won 
by  a  strength  not  our  own.  It  is  a  battle  that 
does  not  depend  upon  the  swift  and  strong. 

THE  ART  OF  LIVING  WITH  OTHERS. 
BY  JOHN  H.  MORISON,  D.D. 

In  our  daily  intercourse  with  those  we  love, 
with  those  whom  we  would  attach  to  u.^,  and 
on  our  pleasant  relations  with  whom  both  our 
happiness  and  theirs  depend  to  so  great  an 
extent,  we  can  hardly  be  too  mindful  of  the 
little  courtesies  of  life.  There  is  a  charm  in 
the  little  nameless  attention,  the  look  of  sym- 
pathy which  comes  from  a  warm  and  sympa- 
thetic heart,  the  fitting  word  on  some  slender 
occasion,  but  on  that  very  account  so  much 
the  more  an  evidence  of  pure,  unbidden  affec- 
tion, and  so  much  the  more  touching  and  win- 
ning. These  untaught  graces  of  a  kindly 
nature  do  more  for  our  domestic  happiness, 
and  to  fit  us  to  live  t<»gf  ther  with  mutual  good- 
-will,  than  any  great  benefits  that  we  can  be- 
stow. Where  they  are  wanting,  the  wayside 
flowers  which  make  up  the  beauty  of  our  lit- 
tle journey  through  life  are  taken  away,  and 
we  have  only  a  hard,  dreary,  barren  road  be- 
fore us. 

We  must  beware  of  all  exactions,  even 


those  which  are  made  in  the  name  of  affec- 
tion, nnd  be  very  careful  about  making  a  point 
of  difference  with  those  we  live  with.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  make  assertions  like  this, 
"  You  certainly  would  do  me  this  iavor  if  you 
cared  for  me."  The  very  form  of  the  ex- 
pression is  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  affections 
which  it  would  draw  over  to  its  purpose.  So 
all  complaints  of  a  declining  affection  or  want 
of  affection  are  dangerous  experiments.  They 
are  apt  to  proceed  from  a  discontented,  ex- 
acting or  selfish  disposition,  and  even  where 
they  are  just,  as  they  often  are,  they  aggra- 
vate the  evil  whicli  they  dread,  and  produce 
or  increase  the  alienation  which  they  seek  to 
avert. 

It  is  not  well  for  us  to  cherish  the  habit  of 
dwelling  much  on  the  faults  and  shortcomings 
of  those  with  whom  we  live.  It  makes  us 
more  critical  than  generous.  It  affects  the 
cordiality  (jf  our  manner  towards  them.  It 
insensibly  le.^sens  our  confidence.  It  inter- 
feres with  the  ease  and  fieedom  of  our  inter- 
course with  them.  It  colors  the  remarks  that 
we  make  about  them  to  others,  and  then  re- 
acts with  double  force  upon  our  own  feelings 
and  our  relations  to  them.  It  is  said  of  the 
virtuous  woman,  whose  price  is  above  rubies, 
that  the  law  of  kindness  is  in  her  tongue. 
But  in  order  to  be  in  the  tongue  it  must  first 
be  in  the  heart,  and  the  habit  of  dwelling 
much  on  the  imperfections  of  our  friends  and 
associates  will  soon  drive  it  from  us.  There 
are  homes  in  which,  after  a  long  acquaintance, 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  a  hard 
or  unkind  judgment,  and  they  have  been  very 
happy  homes.  We  are  not  to  live  t'^gether 
in  societies  of  mutual  admiration.  We  are  to 
deal  honestly  and  plainly  with  one  another. 
No  amount  of  affection  is  to  blind  us  to  each 
other's  faults  or  transform  them  into  virtues.  J""^^"' 
Friendships  formed  on  such  a  basis  wouldl'^'*fl 
low'er  the  vvhole  tone  of  our  moral  and  religi- 
ous  being.  But  while  we  see  and  bear  with  "Jfiwu 
the  faults  of  our  friends,  we  are  to  be  careful  ''^^liis 
about  the  assumption  of  superiority  which  isi  J^'^ 
sometimes  implied  in  this — a  sort  of  super-  "'tese 
cilious,  patronizing  endurance.  The  conde-  .""^siKie 
scension  of  good  people  in  putting  up  with  our  ^Wit 
faults,  especially  when  we  are  in  habits  of  dot 
daily  intercourse  with  them,  is  sometimes  al-  "^^^slii 
most  intolerable.  What  right  have  I,  evem  "^'Uec 
in  my  inmost  thought,  to  assume  this  attilud©  ""H'illsi 
of  superiority  over  my  friend  or  associate?  I  -^lie  co[ 
see  his  errors,  but  with  the  tenderness  and  "'^n, doi? 
loving  sympathy  which  come  froni  the  con^ 'Heodj^ 
sciousness  that  I  have  faults  enough  of  my  '"^paoioijj 
own  to  make  up  for  all  that  he  has  done  of 'fliere i 
left  undone.  I  cannot  quite  make  up  my/'fclieeri 
mind  to  forgive  a  friend,  for  I  cannot  quite''; 
bring  myself  to  the  belief  that  I  have  any 
thing  to  forgive.    However  it  may  be  in  thi 
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particular  case,  I  have  so  often  come  short  of 
my  duty  or  done  what  I  ought  not,  that  on 
the  whole  the  balance  must  be  against  me. 

No,  my  friend.  You  ask  my  forgiveness  ; 
but  I  would  rather  ask  yours.  Or,  better  still, 
let  us  both  kneel  before  the  throne  of  God's 
infinite  purity  and  love  and  ask  His  forgive- 
ness." Then  a  more  tender,  loving  spirit  will 
infuse  itself  into  all  our  relations,  and  make 
our  intercourse  more  spontaneous,  more  un- 
restrained and  more  beautiful. — RelU/lous 
Magazine. 


Seek  not  out  the  things  that  are  too  hard 
for  thee,  neither  search  the  things  that  are 
above  thy  strength. 

But  what  is  commanded  thee,  think  upon 
with  reverence,  for  it  is  not  needful  for  thee  to 
■see  with  thine  eyes  the  things  that  are  in  secret. 
— Ecclesiasticus. 


YOUR  boys'  guests. 

Every  right-minded  home-mother  regards 
it  as  a  matter  of  importance  to  make  her 
home  agreeable  for  her  husband's  guests.  If 
a  gentleman  is  expected  for  dinner,  there  is 
sure  to  be  the  best  linen  on  the  table,  and 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  meal  pre- 
pared. She  takes  pride  and  pleasure  in  making 
her  parlor  bright,  and  her  guest's  room  as 
comfortable  as  is  in  her  power. 

But  how  many  mothers  take  pains  to  make 
L  pleasant  for  their  boys' guests?    It  is  an 
:^xcellent  thing  for  a  boy  to  have  his  boy 
riends,  when  they  are  children  of  good  prin- 
ciples and  behaviour  ;  and  it  is  a  lasting  bless- 
ng  to  a  boy  when  he  has  a  mother  who  en- 
ourages  such  intimacies.    It  is  a  very  easy 
i-hing  to  do.    A  kind,  pleasant  word  of  wel- 
rome  when  he  comes  will  make  him  at  once 
I'eel  at  home.    A  little  pains  taken  to  bring 
I'Ut  the  stereoscope  or  book  of  engravings  for 
iiis  amusement,  permission  to  your  boy  to 
iake  his  toys  into  the  parlor  for  the  time,  if 
,e  likes,  a  little  addition  to  the  table  fare — 
11  these  trifles  make  your  boy's  heart  glad, 
iud  endear  to  you  the  heart  of  the  stranger. 
>  how  it  chills  and  sours  a  child's  heart  to 
ave  mother  frown  on  his  friends  !    Ho*v  it 
ngers  him  to  be  scolded  in  their  presence ! 
Lich  a  course  is  like  sowing  the  wind,  and 
)u  will  surely  reap  the  whirlwind. 
■A  The  course  of  a  boy  thus  treated  will  be 
)wn,  down.    Far  better  have  him  choose 
s  friendships  under  your  eye,  and  enjoy  the 
•mpanionship  of  his  associates  in  your  par- 
,  r,  where  you  may  join  in  the  conversation, 
id  cheer  and  instruct  by  your  pleasant  less- 
'  s.    There  is  nothing  a  boy  loves  so  well  as 
intelligent,  talking  mother.    She  may  re- 
rd  it  as  a  great  compliment  when  he  coaxes 


for  another  half  hour  at  evening  with,  "  Let'a 
talk  a  little  longer,  mother." 

Your  boy  will  have  associates ;  if  not  by 
your  permission,  he  will  by  stealth  ;  and  com- 
panions thus  chosen  will  hardly  fail  to  lead 
him  to  destruction.  Is  it  not  better  to  take 
the  trouble  to  make  home  pleasant  for  him 
and  his  friends,  rather  than  to  run  such  fear- 
ful risks  ? — Lutheran  Observer. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 


"  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say  come,  &c." 

This  language  of  inspiration,  my  dear 
friend,  is  remembered  with  renewed  en- 
couragement, under  the  feeling  that  it  still 
goes  forth  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth — that 
the  pure  spirit  is  everywhere  recognized  by 
the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  is  accepted 
of  Him  as  His  own,  regardless  of  nation  or 
creed. 

Yea,  I  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  the  doctrine  of  universal 
grace  and  light  will  be  more  fully  under- 
stood,— when  there  will  be  a  discrimination 
between  Truth  and  mere  opinion,  and  the 
test  of  Christianity  will  not  rest  in  a  particu- 
lar form  of  belief,  but  the  professors  thereof 
will  be  judged  by  their  fruits.  "A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit — where- 
fore by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

By  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Spirit, 
which  says  "  Come,"  Sectarian  bounds  will 
be  overleaped,  and  the  enlightened  and  ran- 
somed spirit  will  rejoice  in  the  freedom  with 
which  Truth  has  made  it  free.  In  the  chari- 
ty which  is  the  sequence  of  this  exalted  con- 
dition, harmony  will  prevail.  "  Faith  not 
standing  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God,"  will  "overcome  the  world," 
aud  through  its  pure  influence  men  will  knoiv 
in  what  redemption  consists — that  it  is  not 
in  merely  conforming  to  an  outward  law,  but 
in  living  in  accordance  with  that  "  faith, 
which  worketh  by  love  :  for  all  the  law  ia 
fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." — Gal.  v,  14. 
This  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle, 
but  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  Neiu  Cove- 
nant, and  is  adapted  to  all  time.  The  de- 
sire is  earnest  that  our  Society  may  not  be  in 
the  rear  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  effected: 
by  the  cultivation  of  those  Divine  gifts  which 
lead  to  a  higher  life,  and  which  in  fulness  of 
time  opens  to  our  vision  the  glory  that  sur- 
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rounds  the  Heavenly  host,  and  acquaints  us 
with  the  joys  of  the  Divine  kingdom. 


It  is  an  interesting  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, but  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  era.  but  only  in  pro^^re^s  of  devel- 
opment into  a  broader  and  more  catholic  ren- 
dering of  many  truths  which  have  measurably 
lost  their  beauty  and  their  applicability  to  us, 
because  of  the  formalism  into  which  we  have 
settled. 

Were  I  to  write  on  the  "  signs  of  the  times," 
it  seems  to  me  1  would  not  confine  it  to  our 
own  Society.  I  have  sometimes  thought  we  feel 
our  pulse  too  often,  and  spend  too  much  time 
in  considering  our  own  condition.  Even  the 
answering  of  our  "  queries,"  which  are  in- 
tended to  i)romote  individual  examination, 
that  we  may  grow  in  best  things,  is  too 
often  so  formally  done  that  the  consideration 
of  our  state  may  tend  to  deaden  rather  than 
to  quicken  our  spiritual  life.  These  things 
should  not  be,  and  1  have  faith  to  believe 
there  is  a  feeling  among  us  that  will  strug- 
gle until  it  obtain  the  mastery,  and  the 
"  elder  shall  serve  the  younger." 


and  instead  of  lightly  esteeming  these  testi- 
monies, as  very  many  now  do,  they  would  be 
stimulated  to  yield  more  readily  to  the  re- 
strictive influence  of  Truth,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  vacancies  in  our  ranks, 
caused  by  the  removal  from  the  church  mili- 
tant of  those  who  have  long  stood  as  standard- 
bearers  among  us. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  21,  1872. 

Note. — The  memoir  of  Margaret  Brown, 
which,  at  our  request,  was  prepared  by  our 
friend,  Benjamin  Hallowell,  for  FriencW 
Intelligencer,  and  which  has  recently  appear- 
ed in  that  paper,  has  been  issued  in  book 
form  by  "  The  Book  Association  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia,"  and  is  for  sale  at  the  office 
of  the  hiirllifjcncer,  No.  144  North  Seventh 
street.    Price  50  cents. 


Ancient  R?:cori)S. — A  Friend  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  several  numbers  of  **  The 
American  Historical  Record,"  from  which 
we  design  to  select  such  articles  as  we  think 
will  interest  our  readers. 

In  this  week's  number  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  "  Persecution  of  an  early 
Friend."  Many  young  Friends  are  unac- 
quainted with  what  their  ancestors  suffered 
for  faithfully  acting  out  the  convictions  of 
Truth  as  impressed  upon  their  individual 
minds.  We  believe  that  were  our  young 
members  more  conversant  with  the  events 
connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  testimonies  borne  by  us  would 
be  invested  with  a  new  value  in  their  view, 


Indian  Agent. — We  have  received  the 
following  note  from  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee : 

The  Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern  of  Bilti- 
more  Yearly  Mteting,  heM  a  meeting  at  Gunpowder 
Meeting- bouse,  on  the  Tth  instant,  and  William 
Burge.'s,  of  Millville,  Columbia  Countv,  Pennsvlva- 
nia,  was  appointed  to  ibe  agency  of  the  Pawnee 
Indians,  in  place  of  Jacob  M.  Troth,  who  has  re- 
signed—  bis  resignation  to  take  effect  r2lh  mo.  31st, 
1872. 

There  were  some  thirteen  applicants  for  the  oftice. 
all  of  high  cbaracter,  and  manifesting  an  interest  in 
the  Indian  Concern  very  gratifying  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

As  one  has  bren  chosen,  this  note  may  be  regard- 
ed as  int»nded  for  a  respectful  notice  to  the  other 
applicants  of  the  result,  without  furlher  communi- 
cation from  the  Committee. 

Xmih  mo.  0th,  1872. 


1 


Pkeji'dice. — A  communication  receive 
some  time  since,  although  not  in  a  form  quit 
suitable  for  publication,  contains  an  admoni 
tion  that  all  may  profit  by; — not  to  allow 
personal  appearance  or  manner  to  prejudices 
us  against  those  who  believe  themselves  eni 
trusted  with  a  gospel  message.    While  this 
care  is  especially  needful  in  regard  to  these 
because  their  baptisms  and  humiliations  are 
often  peculiar,  it  is  also  needed  in  our  daily 
intercourse.    We  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
attracted  by  a  pleasing  appearance  and  mam 
ner,  and  repelled  by  the  contrary,    This  m 
cannot  avoid.    But  we  can  avoid  allowinf 
this  natural  feeling  to  prejudice  us  agains 
the  individual  so  far  as  to  be  unwilling 
judge  favorably  of  his  character,  or  to  rf 
ceive  him  as  a  gospel  minister.    The  write 
alludes  feelingly  to  a  circumstance  in  he 
own  experience  by  which  she  learned  a  val 
uable  lesson  ;  not  to  judge  too  much  fior 
outside  appearance.   While  attending  a  mee 
ing  of  Friends  in  the  city  of  New  York,  (sb 
was  not  herself  a  member,)  a  stranger  ej  j] 
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tered,  whose  rasticity  of  appearance  joined 
to  the  fact  that  his  dress  was  travel-soiled  by 
exposure  to  heat  and  dust,  impressed  her  very 
unfavorably.  It  was  through  the  ministry 
of  this  friend  on  that  occasion  that  her  "  heart 
was  reached"  and  she  "was  brought  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Thus  taught 
by  experience,  she  desires  that  none  may  de- 
spise these  gospel  messengers,  however  lowly 
and  unprepossessing  their  appearance,  but 
endeavor  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  them, 
lightening  their  burdens  by  extending  all  the 
help  that  is  in  our  power. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  prejudice 
may  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  individ- 
uals and  detriment  to  the  cause  of  Truth.  It 
has  been  too  much  assumed  that  ministers, 
and  those  who  occupy  other  conspicuous  po- 
sitions in  our  Society  ought  to  be  conspicuous 
for  ihe'iv  plainness  ;  that  is,  for  conformity  in 
cut  and  color  to  the  garb  by  which  Friends 
have  long  been  distinguished.    While  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  members 
in  the  course  of  their  religious  experience 
feel  required  to  assume  the  garb  alluded  to, 
it  is  equally  true  that  many  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  regulating  influence  of  Divine 
love  are  not  so  required.    We  have  known 
'  instances  of  some  who,  having  been  strength- 
1  ened  to  lay  aside  the  trimmings  and  super- 
fluities of  a  fashionable  dress,  would  gladly 
have  assumed  the  "  plain  bonnet,"  or  the 
"  plain  coat,"  but  have  felt  not  even  a  lib- 
erty to  do  so.    Shall  these  be  kept  out  of  po- 
sitions for  which  they  are  fitted,  by  a  preju- 
I  dice  which  has  no  foundation  in  reason  ? 
While  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that 
those  whose  aflections  are  set  on  heavenly 
things  will  not  be  likely  to  spend  much  time 
or  money  in  the  clothing  of  the  person,  yet 
to  set  up  a  prescribed  standard  on  such 
points  must  inevitably  lead  into  formalism, 
and  often  into  prejudice.     The  evil  effects 
of  any  such  standard  upon  those  whose  re- 
ligious (.  haracters  are  in  the  early  stage  of 
formation,  is  to  spoil  in  some  measuie  that 
beautiful  individuality  by  which  every  one 
should  be  distinguished.    It  substitutes  for  a 
regard  to  the  simple  teachings  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  are  always  adapted  to  individu- 
al needs,  a  regard  to  what  must  necessarily 


be  an  inferior  rule  of  conduct.  Simple  obe- 
dience to  the  monitions  of  truth  in  our  own 
minds  tends  to  mould  the  character  into  har- 
mony without  destroying  its  peculiar  traits ; 
while  an  undue  desire  to  copy  those  around 
us,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  what  we  call 
the  "  tyranny  of  fashion,"  either  in  the  vain > 
or  in  the  religious  world,  is  an  enemy  both  to 
harmony  and  originality. 

The  freer  we  are  from  prejudice,  in  other 
words,  from  pre-conceived  opinions  in  regard 
to  matters  of  individual  concfrnment,  the 
more  likely  are  we  to  *•  judge  righteous  judg- 
meut."  We  need  to  carrry  out  the  apostolic 
injunction,  "  not  to  judge  one  another  any 
more,"  much  farther  than  is  generally  thought 
necessary.  This  will  lead  us  habitually  to 
suspend  our  judgments,  to  look  past  the  out- 
ward into  the  inner  man,  and  thus  more 
nearly  to  resemble  Him  who  judges,  not  by 
the  outside  appearance,  but  who  looks  at 
the  heart. 

DIED. 

PARRISH.  —  Oa  the  9rh  of  9lh  mo.,  1872,  of 
tjphoid  fevtr,  at  the  residence  of  Lawrie  Tatura, 
near  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  Edward  Parrish,  in 
the  51st  year  of  his  age;  a  beloved  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

Our  dear  friend  was  one  of  a  special  commission 
appointed  in  <Sth  mo.  by  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, to  attend  a  council  to  be  held  with  the 
Kiowas  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  for  the  object  of 
promoting  peace  among  the  tribes  and  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Government.  Although  too  ill  to 
attend  the  council,  he  had  fulfilled  as  far  as  was  in 
his  power  the  object  of  the  mission,  and  expressed 
in  a  letter  dictated  by  him  the  day  before  his  death, 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father, 
whether  that  should  be  to  prolong  his  life  or  to  lake 
him  to  that  rest  which  ho  humbly  believed  was  pre- 
pared for  him. 

BROWN  —On  the  10th  of  5th  mo.,  1872^  David  S. 
Brown,  in  the  87th  year  (if  his  age. 

BROWN.— On  the  27th  of  8th  mo.,  1872,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Sarah  S.,  widow  of  David  S.  Brown^ 
aged  82  years.  Both  valued  members  of  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting. 

PALMER.— On  the  23d  of  5th  mo.,  1872,  near  At-^ 
tleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  of  consumption,  Joseph 
Palmer,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed 
member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 


EDUCATION. 

Always  remember  that  to  educate  rightly 
is  not  a  simple  and  easy  thing,  but  a  complex 
and  extremely  difficult  thing;  the  hardest 
task  which  devolves  upon  adult  life.  The 
rough  and  ready  style  of  domestic  govern- 
ment is  indeed  practicable  by  the  meanest 
and  most  uncultivated  intellects.  Slaps  and 
1  sharp  words  are  penalties  that  suggest  them- 
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selves  alike  to  the  lea^t  reclaimed  barbarian 
ami  the  most  stolid  peasant     Even  brutes 
can  use  this  method  of  discipline  ;  as  you  may 
see  in  the  growl  and  halt-bite  with  which  a 
bitch  will  check  a  too  exigent  puppy.  J>ut 
if  you  would  carry  out  with  success  a  rational 
and  civilized  system,  you  must  be  prepared 
for  considerable  mental  exertion — for  some 
study,  some  ingenuity,  some  patience,  some 
self-control.    You  will  have  habitually  to 
trace  the  consequences  of  conduct — to  con- 
si(ier  what  are  the  results  which  in  adult  life 
follow  certain  kinds  of  acts;  and  then  you 
will  have  to  devise  methods  by  which  parallel 
results  shall  be  entailed  on  the  parallel  acts 
of  your  children.    You  will  daily  be  called 
upon  to  analyze  the  motives  of  Juvenile  con- 
duct; you  must  distinguish  between  acts  that 
are  really  good  and  those  which,  though  ex- 
ternally simulatir-g  them,  proceed  from  in- 
ferior impulses  ;  while  you  must  be  ever  on 
your  guard  against  the  cruel  mistake,  not  un- 
i'recjuently  made,  of  translating  neutral  acts 
into  transgressions,  or  ascribing  worse  feel- 
ings than  were  entertained.    You  must  more 
or  less  modify  your  method  to  suit  the  dispo- 
sition of  each  child  ;  and  must  be  prepared  to 
make  further  modifications  as  each  child's 
disposition  enters  on  a  new  phase.  Your  faith 
will  often  be  taxed  to  maintain  the  requisite 
perseverance  in  a  course  which  seems  to  pro- 
duce little  or  no  effect.    p]?pecially  if  you  are 
dealing  with  children  who  have  been  wrongly 
treated,  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  length- 
ened trial  of  patience  before  succeeding  with 
better  methods  ;  seeing  that  that  which  is  not 
easy  even  where  a  right  state  of  feeling  has 
been  established  from  the  beginning,  becomes 
doubly  difficult  when  a  wrong  state  of  feeling 
has  to  be  set  right.    Not  only  will  you  have 
constantly  to  analyze  the  motives  of  your 
children,  but  you  will  have  to  analyze  your 
own  motives— to  discriminate  between  those 
internal  suggestions  springing  from  a  true 
parental  solicitude,  and  those  which  spring 
from  your  own  selfishness,  from  your  love  of 
ease,  from  your  lust  f>f  dominion.  And  then, 
more  trying  still,  you  will  have  nr^t  only  to 
<letect,  but  to  curb  these  baser  impulses.  In 
brief,  you  will  have  to  carry  on  your  higher 
education  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  edu- 
cating your  children.  Intellectually  you  must  | 
cultivate  to  go( d  purpo.-e  that  most  complex  I 
of  subjects — human  nature  and  its  laws,  as 
exhibited  in  your  children,  in  yourself,  and 
in  the  world.  Morally,  you  must  keep  incon- 
stant exercise  your  higher  feelings,  and  re- 
strain your  lower.    It  is  a  truth  yet  remain- 
ing to  be  recognized,  that  the  last  stage  in  the 
mental  development  of  tach  man  and  woman 
is  to  be  reached  only  through  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  parental  duties.  And  when  this 


truth  is  recognized,  it  will  be  seen  how  ad- 
mirable is  the  ordination  in  virtue  of  which 
human  beings  are  led  by  their  strongest  aflec- 
tions  to  subject  thetnselves  to  a  discipline 
which  they  would  else  elude. — Herbert  Spencer. 

A  TRUE  woman's  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT. 

There  is  an  organization  for  "  Woman's 
Rights"  in  Germany,  which  includes  many 
ladies  of  the  higher  classes  ;  and  its  designs, 
besides  the  amelioration  of  old  legal  disabili- 
ties of  the  sex,  are  the  reform  of  extrava- 
gance in  female  dress,  in  household  expetse, 
and  the  other  numerous  conventional  impo- 
sitions of  modern  life. 

The  French  fashions,  especially,  can  novr 
be  more  readily  repelled  in  Germany  than  at 
any  former  period  of  this  century.  The  Ger- 
man people  have  come  to  feel  their  superiori- 
ty to  French  conventionalism.  They  may  be 
egotistical  in  their  newly  awakened  conscious- 
nets  of  European  supremacy,  but  the  vanity 
(if  such  it  be)  will  be  somtthihg  like  a  vir- 
tue, if  it  reinforces  the  old  and  admirable 
simplicity  of  German  life  and  manners. 

America  is  a  new  Germany  ;  for  we  are 
Teutonic,  not  only  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
scent, but  by  the  ever  increasing  reinfusion  of 
Teutonic  blood  into  the  national  veins  by  our 
great  German  immigration.  For  many  years 
the  German  accessions  to  our  population  have 
preponderated  over  those  from  all  other  na- 
tions, and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  great- 
er hereafter  than  ever. 

Extravagance,  expensiveness,  in  matters 
of  domestic  and  social  life,  are  really  the 
greatest  evils  under  which  American  women 
now  suffer,  and  should,  therefore,  be  the  first 
aims  of  their  reformatory  measures.  They 
suffer  by  them  because  our  men  suflTer  by 
them.  The  well-being  of  the  former  is  de- 
pendent upon  that  of  the  latter  ;  and  no 
'*  radicalism  "  can  ever  reverse  this  fixed 
order  of  life,  for  it  is  the  order  of  nature. 
Our  young  men,  gallant  and  devoted  to  the 
sex  as  they  may  be  (and  no  men  are  more  so 
than  Americans),  cannot  contract  early  mar- 
riages at  the  present  rate  of  the  mere  con- 
ventional expense  of  living.  Extravagance 
reigns  in  all  things,  except  in  the  earnings  of 
houtst  industry.  Hence  the  ever-increasing 
host  of  unmarried  young  men,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  proportionate  number  of  unmar- 
ried, self-dependent,  toil-worn  young  women. 
The  statistics  of  the  case  are  startling.  It  is 
a  monstrous  anomaly  in  American  life.  Our 
fathers  and  mothers  were  above  such  folly. 
To  "  live  within  your  means  "  was  once,  not 
only  the  Franklinian  maxim,  but  the  char- 
acteristic fact  of  American  life.  It  is  now 
impossible  for  our  clerks,  our  young  business 
men,  young  literary  men,  young  artists,  etc., 
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— in  fine,  the  very  best  classes  of  our  young 
manhood — to  do  so,  unless  they  forgoe  mar- 
riage, and  leave  the  young  women  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Immense  demoralization 
and  suffering,  to  both  parties,  are  the  result. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  women  are  held  chief- 
ly responsible  for  this  state  of  society — so 
fraught  with  misery  to  their  sex  throughout 
our  denser  communities.  Whether  they  be 
so  or  not,  the  chief  power  to  reform  it  is  un- 
deniably in  their  hands.  They  make  and 
can  unmake  the  domestic  and  social  conven- 
tialisms  of  the  country.  They  are  incessant- 
ly holding  conventions  about  other  and 
doubtful  matters  ;  many  of  them,  having  ad- 
mirable powers  of  public  address,  traverse 
the  country  lecturing.  They  edit  periodicals ; 
they  write  books  ;  there  is  no  limitation  on 
their  power  of  public  utterances  among  us. 
Why  do  they  not  *'  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  " 
•of  the  matter,  by  attacking  the  tyranny  of 
the  social  and  domestic  extravagance  which 
is  destroying  the  old  simplicity  and  virtue  of 
American  life  and  condemning  our  best 
young  men  to  demoralizing  celibacy,  and 
crushing  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our  young 
women  ?  This  is  the  highest,  the  most  urgent 
woman's  rights  question  of  the  day.  The 
highest,  dearest  right  of  a  woman  is  to  have 
a  home  of  her  own,  the  love  and  shelter  of 
man.  But  society,  under  woman's  own  in- 
fluence, has  become  such  that  even  here  in 
America  our  young  men  cannot  have  real 
homes  for  themselves,  because  they  cannot 
provide  them  for  our  women  in  accordance 
xvith  the  conventional  standard  of  household 
,  expense.  Let  the  women  of  the  land  study 
this  problem,  and  resolutely  take  it  in  hand. 
!  Achieving  this  most  needed  reform,  public 
,  opinion  will  hold  them  competent  for  any  of 
'  the  less  needed  ones  upon  which  they  are 
now  expending  so  much  energy — The  Meth- 


Grown  persons  are  apt  to  put  a  lower  esti 
Unate  than  is  just  on  the  understanding  of 
j children.  They  rate  them  by  what  they 
jknow  ;  the  children  know  very  little,  but  their 
Icapacity  of  comprehension  is  very  great ; 
ihence  the  continued  wonder  of  those  who  are 
junaccustomed  to  them,  at  the  old  fashioned 
iways"  of  some  little  one  who  has  had  no 
jplay-fellows,  and  at  ihe  odd  mixture  of  folly 
land  wisdom  in  his  sayings.  A  continued  bat- 
:tle  gops  on  in  a  child's  mind  bet-.veen  what  it 
jknows  and  what  it  comprehends.  Its  answers 
jare  foolish  from  partial  ignorance,  and  wise 
jfrora  extreme  quickness  of  apprehension.  The 
l^reat  art  of  education  is  so  to  train  this  last 
I 'acuity  as  neither  to  depress  nor  over-exert  it. 
The  matured  mediocrity  of  many  an  infant 
)rodigy  proves  both  the  degree  of  expansion 


to  which  it  is  possible  to  force  a  child's  intel- 
lect, and  the  boundary  which  nature  has  set 
to  the  success  of  such  false  culture. 

BAMBOOS. 

There  is  no  tree  known  on  earth  which 
subserves  so  many  purposes  as  the  bamboo. 
The  Indian  obtains  from  it  part  of  his  food, 
many  of  his  household  utensils  and  a  wood  at 
once  lighter  and  capable  of  bearing  greater 
strains  than  heavier  timber  of  the  same  size. 
Besides,  in  expeditions  in  the  tropics,  under 
the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  bamboo  trunks 
have  more  than  once  been  used  as  barrels,  in 
which  water,  much  purer  than  could  be  pre- 
served in  vessels  of  any  other  kind,  is  kept 
fresh  for  the  crew.  Upon  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  and  in  the  large  islands  of 
Asia,  bamboos  furnish  all  the  materials  for 
the  construction  of  houses,  at  once  pleasant, 
substantial,  and  preferable  to  those  of  stone, 
which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fre- 
quent earthquakes. 

Leaving  the  immense  size  of  these  plants 
out  of  consideration,  we  would  at  the  first 
glance  class  them  either  with  the  grasses  or 
reeds — their  appearance  seeming  to  indicate 
that  they  belong  to  the  former  class,  while 
the  structure  of  the  long  hollow  stem,  with 
its  joints  and  sharp-pointed  leaves,  presents 
the  characteristics  of  the  latter.  Botanists, 
however,  have  decided  that  bamboos  are  a 
tribe  of  grasses. 

These  plants  are  found  only  in  the  torrid 
zone — for  the  reason  either  that  the  heat  of 
the  tropics  is  necessary  to  their  development, 
or  that  their  cultivation  has  never  yet  been 
attempted  in  temperate  climates  under  favor- 
able circumstances.  Of  the  170  species  dis- 
covered by  modern  travellers,  five  or  six  are 
specially  prominent. 

The  loftiest  of  the  bamboos  is  the  Sammot. 
In  the  tracts  where  it  grows  in  the  greatest 
perfection  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  height  of 
100  feet,  with  a  stem  18  inches  diameter  at 
the  base.  The  wood  itself  is  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  fact  that  the  bam- 
boo is  hollow  has  made  it  eminently  useful 
fur  a  variety  of  purposes — it  serves  as  a  mea- 
sure for  liquids,  and  if  fitted  with  a  lid  and  a 
bottom,  trunks  and  barrels  are  made  of  it. 
Small  boats  even  are  made  of  the  largest 
trunks  by  strengthening  them  with  strips  of 
other  wood  where  needed. 

After  the  sammot,  the  next  largest  of  the 
bamboo  species  is  the  I/Iy,  which  usually 
reaches  a  height  of  from  60  to  70  feet.  It  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Sammot, 
and,  like  it,  prefers  a  moist,  rich  soil. 

The  third  variety  prevails  throughout 
Southern  Asia,  both  on  the  continent  and  in 
the  larger  islands.    It  rises  to  the  height  of 
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f)0  feet.  It  is  employed  for  the  same  })urpo?e9 
to  which  the  other  two  varieties  are  applied, 
but  is  much  more  u^*eflll  than  either  of  these. 
The  young  snrouts,  of  the  stem  and  of  the 
root,  of  the  Tclin— for  such  is  the  name  givfn 
to  this  variety  of  bamboo — are  excellent  food, 
and  are  eaten  as  we  eat  asparagus,  either  pre 
l)ared  with  vinegar  und  sauces  or  with  other 
viands,  European  colonii-ts  are  as  fond  of 
these  shoots  as  the  natives  themselves.  The 
wood  of  the  Tr/in  unites  strength  and  light- 
ness in  an  extraordinary  decree,  and  cut  into 
thin  planks  or  split  into  laths  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  housebuilding  in  the  tropics. 

A  still  smaller  species  of  the  bamboo,  which 
is  not  applied  to  so  many  purpose^?  in  domes- 
tic econoa^y,  industry  and  agriculture  is  the 
Ainpcl,  which,  however,  furnishes  carts,  lad- 
ders, and  many  similar  objects.  The  Indians, 
when  employed  upon  lofty  palm  trees  col- 
lecting the  palm-rims  at  a  height  of  100  feet 
above  the  ground,  are  not  afraid  of  going 
from  one  tree  to  another  by  means  of  a  sim- 
ple bridge  made  of  am  pel-wood.  The  airy 
bridge  consists  of  a  single  long  stem  of  this 
tree,  and  another  lighter  one  serves  as  a  hand 
rail.  The  young  shoots,  like  those  of  the 
telin,  are  used  for  food.  It  is  in  this  class  of 
plants  that  we  meet  with  the  iron-wood — as 
11  is  called  in  India — which  gives  out  sparks 
under  the  blows  of  a  hatchet-  Its  hardness  is 
unequalled  among  woods,  and  yet  it  can  be 
split  up  into  the  finest  wands,  and  in  this  form 
is  more  suitable  for  delicate  basket-work  than 
the  osier.  Even  cloth  of  a  certain  kind  is 
made  from  this  bamboo. 

The  Trim  of  the  Chinese  is  used  in  paper- 
making,  and  large  parasols  are  made  of  this 
paper.  There  is  also  the  Teba  from  which 
hedges  are  made,  and  the  Aniudo  mnipiori  of 
Linna?us,  so  called,  because  the  Indian  writers 
obtain  their  pens  from  it. 

These  latter  species  prefer  a  dry,  light  soil, 
and  are  erpially  acclimatized.  The  sweet  in- 
terior of  their  young  branches  is  a  nourishing 
food,  made  use  of  by  man,  and  also  by  her- 
bivorous animals.  The  young  shoots,  which 
grow  in  bunches  at  the  roots  of  the  bamboos 
— the  product  of  the  underground  germ  — 
grow  with  such  amazing  rapidity  that  they 
may  be  literally  said  to  be  seen  growing.  In 
one  day  they  obtain  the  height  of  several 
feet,  and  with  the  microscope,  their  develop- 
ment can  be  easily  watched. — ^[arion. 

This  whole  life  is  one  great  school  ;  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  we  are  all  scholars. 
The  voices  of  those  we  love,  and  the  wisdom 
of  past  ages,  and  our  own  experience  are 
our  teachers.  Afflictions  give  us  discipline. 
The  spirits  of  departed  saints  whisper  to  us, 
**  Come  up  higher." 


OVEFSHADOWED. 

15 Y  SCS.XN  COOLIDGE. 

"  Insomucb  that  they  ljrou;.iht  forJh  the  sick  into 
the  s'reets,  Hnd  Inid  them  on  bede  .'ind  couchea. 
that  fit  least  the  shadow  of  Peler,  pastiug  by.  niijrl»t 
overshadow  them. 

Mid  the  thronged  bustle  of  the  city  street, 

I  I  ibe  hot  hush  of  noorp, 
I  wait,  with  folded  hands  and  nerveless  fee:. 

Surely  H'^  will  come  soon. 
Surely  the  Heakr  will  not  pass  me  by, 
But  listen  to  my  cry. 

Long  are  the  hours  in  which  I  lie  and  wait, 

Heavy  the  load  I  bear  ; 
Cut  He  will  come  ere  evening.    Soon  or  late 

I  shall  behold  Him  there  ; 
Shall  hear  His  dear  voice,  all  the  clangor  through  : 
"  What  wilt  thou  that  I  do?" 

"  If  thou  but  wilt,  Lord,  thou  canst  make  me  clean  ' 

Thus  sh'ill  1  answer  swift. 
And  he  will  touch  me,  as  he  walks  serene  : 

And  I  shall  rise  and  lift 
This  couch,  so  long  my  prison-bouse  of  pain, 
And  be  made  whole  again. 
He  lingers  yet.    But  lo  !  a  hush,  a  hum. 

The  multitudes  press  on 
After  some  leader.    Surely  he  is  come! 

He  nears  me;  he  is  gone  ! 
Only  his  shadow  reached  me,  as  He  went  ; 
Yet  here  1  rest  content. 

In  that  dear  shadow,  like  fome  healing  spel), 

A  heavenly  patience  lay  ; 
Its  balm  of  peace  enwrapped  me  as  it  fell : 

My  pains  all  iled  away — 
The  weariness,  the  d -ep  unrest  of  soul  ; 
I  am  indeed  "^made  whole." 
It  is  enough,  Lord,  though  thy  face  divine 

Was  turned  to  other  men. 
Although  no  touch,  no  questioning  voice  was  mine. 

Thou  wilt  come  once  again  ; 
And,  It  thy  shadow  brings  such  bliss  to  me. 
What  must  thy  presence  be? 


For  the  Children. 
KOBIN  REDBREAST. 
I5V    E.   C.  SPENCER. 

Little  Robin  Redbreast, 

At  the  early  dawn, 
Uttering  i n  music, 

Pouring  forth  in  song, 
Praises  and  thanksgiving, 

That  all  through  the  night 
God  ha'h  brought  it  safely 

To  the  morning  light. 

Little  Robin  Redbreast, 

When  the  day  is  done, 
Echoing  still  the  music 

That  the  day  begun. 
Grateful  for  the  gladness 

Of  the  sunny  bowers. 
Fearing  naught  of  f  vil  ! 

Through  the  midnight  hours. 

Little  Rjbin  Redbreast, 

Let  me  learn  of  thee 
Gratitude  and  praises, 

Faith  and  constancy — 
When  Life's  day  is  ending. 

Night  of  Death  draws  nigh, 
Like  thee,  meet  the  shadow, 

Trusting  fearlessly. 
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For  the  Children. 

A  child's  hymn. 

Now  the  day  of  work  is  done, 
Now  the  quiet  night's  begun, 
And  I  lay  ray  tired  head 
Seife  upon  my  little  bed, 

Father,  bear  me  ; 

Be  Thou  near  me, 
Till  the  bouis  of  dark  have  fled. 
I  can  see  from  where  I  lie, 
Glitt'ring  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 
Here  and  th<re  a  little  star 
Shining  i  ut  so  cleui'  and  high. 

F;Uh^"r,  hear  me  ; 

Be  Thou  near  me  ; 
Keep  ine  safe  beneath  Thine  eye. 
If  I've  grieved  Thee  tiirough  this  day, 
Let  my  sin  be  washed  away  ; 
Make  me  meek  and  pure  and  kind. 
Give  me  Thy  most  holy  miud. 

Father,  hear  me  ; 

Be  Thou  near  m»^ ; 
Let  me  now  Thy  merey  find. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
BY  M.  E.  SANGSTER. 

*       *       *       The  lady  of  the  house  I  a 
gracious  womanly  presence,  under  whose  quiet 
rule  the  house-kee[)iiig  offices  move  gently 
and  evenly,  who  makes  her  iiome  a  type  of 
heaven,  in  so  lar  as  earthly  resting  place  can 
compare  with  the  mansions  above,  and  whose 
life  is  full  of  thought  for  others,  and  serene 
abnegation  of  self.    We  need  not  draw  her 
portrait,  for  the  wisest  of  men  left  it  for  us, 
in  immortal  colors,  in  that  beautiful  chapter 
in  the  Proverbs ;  and  it  will  be  true  to  the 
end  of  time,  as  it  was  in  his  day,  that  the 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her, 
and  her  children  arise  and  call  her  blessed. 
She  is  most  gracefully  and  successfully  lady 
)f  her  house  who  rules  it,  instead  of  letting 
:t  rule  her.    That  is  the  best  housekeeping  in 
nhich  results  are  achieved  without  the  ma- 
chinery thereto  being  constantly  apparent. 
Certain  things  are  indispensable  to  beauty 
,  and  fitness  in  a  home,  and  among  them  are 
,  order  and  cleanliness  ;  but,  when  to  obtain 
1  these,  are  taxed  the  health,  the  temper,  the 
I  self-control,  and  the  patience  of  the  mistress, 
i  they  are  dearly  bought.  Bright  windows  and 
I  spotless  paint  are  desirable  ;  but  bright  faces 
and  light  hearts  are  more  so,  and  if  the  one 
i  is  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  other,  it  is  but 
a  pitiful  and  short  sighted  exchange.    *  * 
1     Women  grow  restless  and  careworn,  and 
!  too  soon  old,  who  suflTer  trifles  to  disturb  the 
calm  of  their  souls,  and  fretful  worries  to 
break  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  The 
lady  of  the  house  is  the  family  thermometer 
and  barometer  in  one.    If  she  come  down  in 
the  morning  with  a  shining  face,  a  sunny 
smile,  a  pleasant  word  of  greeting  to  every- 
I  body,  all  catch  the  infection.    Her  manner 
is  charmingly  contagious,  and  children  and 


servants  go  about  with  a  pleasant  conscious- 
ness of  doing  and  trying  to  do  their  very  best. 
If  storm  signals  aj)pear  on  her  brow,  in  the 
shape  of  a  frown,  or  in  her  speech,  querulous, 
sharp  and  coai plaining,  the  household  may 
as  well  prepare  for  a  day  of  clouds  and  rain. 
Nothing  diff'uses  itself  more  quickly  than  the 
fauh-findiiig  spirit,  and  nothing  sends  hus- 
baiid  'Aud  children  out  of  the  house,  with  such 
a  sense  of  relief  at  getting  away,  as  a  discon- 
tented or  sarcastic  tone,  on  the  part  of  wife 
or  mother. 

The  morning  sets  the  chord  for  the  music 
of  the  day.  Few  people,  except  herself,  know 
how  hard  it  is  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  be 
always  bright  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  taking  up  of  a  burden.  "  Man 
works  from  sun  to  sun,  but  woman's  work  is 
never  done,"  says  the  old  rhyme.  The  bread 
that  was  set  last  night  is  to  be  kneaded,  and 
moulded,  and  baked  ;  Charlie's  shirts  are  to 
be  cut  out;  Mary's  dress  to  be  finished; 
Louise  is  to  be  taken  to  the  dentist ;  Tom 
to  be  sent  to  school  for  the  first  time.  There 
are  letters  in  the  portfolio  to  be  answered  ; 
pies  to  make;  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea 
to  be  planned  and  provided ;  a  wearying 
round  of  little  things,  that  have  lost  freshness 
and  novelty  long  ago,  to  be  done  to-day.  To- 
morrow and  the  next  day  will  be  just  the 
same.  Very  likely,  if  a  mother,  with  little 
children,  the  mistress  has  been  broken  in  her 
rest,  and  disturbed  sleep  has  made  her  wake 
with  a  throbbing  head,  a  pain  in  her  back, 
or  a  vague,  miserable  feeling  of  "goneness  " 
and  faintness  near  the  breast-bone,  to  which 
men  are  happily  strangers.  It  requir3s  an 
eff  ort  little  short  of  heroic  to  enable  her,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  to  meet  her  family 
with  the  brightness  that  shall  be  magnetic  in 
its  influence  over  them.  But  the  effort  once 
made,  pays  in  the  sunshine  that  it  gives,  and 
in  its  reflex  influence  on  her  own  heart.  It 
is  often  impossible  for  her,  in  her  own  strength, 
to  win  the  spirit  which  shall  make  her  will- 
ingly put  self  aside,  and  forget  pain  or  dis- 
comfort for  others'  sake  ;  but  she  never  need 
lose  the  strength  that  Christ  can  give.  Let 
who  will  forget  or  neglect  the  few  minutes  in 
the  morning  closet,  the  lady  of  the  house 
should  never  fail  to  seek  balm  and  blessing 
there. 


SAGACITY  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  spring  I  had  a 
visit  from  a  brace  of  swallows,  who  commenced 
to  build  a  nest  under  my  balcony  in  the  fork 
of  the  bracket  which  supported  it.  The  floor 
of  the  balcony  being  boarded,  afforded  com- 
plete shelter  from  the  rain.  As,  however,  the 
parlor  window  was  immediately  under  the 
nest,  the  fumes  from  the  gas,  when  the  win- 
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(low  was  opened,  proved  too  uoxious,  and 
they  abandoned  the  idea  of  using  it,  and 
forthwith  removed  to  the  adjoining  bracket, 
where  they  finished  a  suitable  nest,  their  mode 
of  construction  being  the  following  :  They 
carefully  collected  all  the  fibrous  matter  they 
could — horse  hair,  wool,  threads,  t^'c. — and 
rolling  these  in  small  j)ools  made  by  the 
water  carts  in  the  street,  they  then  formed 
them  into  little  balls,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Tiiese  tiicy  carried  to  the 
bracket  under  the  balcony  and  fixed  them  in 
the  fork  thereof.  The  nest,  when  completed, 
formed  an  inverted  cone  about  six  inches 
deep,  leaving  a  space  of  a  little  over  two 
inches  from  the  under  floor  of  the  balcony  on 
the  south  side,  the  north  side  being  continued 
unto  the  floor  of  the  balcon^^ 

All  went  well  until  the  young  birds  were 
hatched,  when  some  mischievous  youngsters 
discovered  them,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  nest,  broke  the  v.'all  of 
it,  when  the  three  little  inmates  fell  into  the 
passage  in  front  of  the  house,  where  my  man- 
servant discovered  them  ;  and,  as  he  had  been 
for  many  years  in  Spain,  where  these  birds 
are  protected  wiih  religious  care,  he  put  them 
on  a  napkin  and  brought  them  to  me.  I  im- 
mediately took  them  to  the  balcony,  and 
placed  them  in  a  nest  formed  of  French  cot- 
ton, and  })rotected,  as  well  as  I  could,  from 
the  cold  and  possibility  of  wet,  but  leaving 
space  large  enough  for  the  parent  birds  to 
get  to  them.  I  then  closed  the  window,  pulled 
down  the  blind,  and  gave  directions  that  no 
person  should  enter  the  room,  lest  they  might 
be  disturbed.  In  a  little  time  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  one  of  the  parent  birds  re- 
turn, and,  after  much  fluttering  about  an  i 
cautious  approaches,  eventually  bring  them 
some  food  (insects.) 

In  an  hour  after  I  found  the  old  birds 
busily  engaged  in  repairing  the  nest,  using  in 
this  instance  the  material  composing  the 
abandoned  nest,  which  they  carefully  broke 
up  and  carried  in  small  pieces  to  the  street, 
rolling  the  little  j)ellet8  in  the  mud,  and  then 
fixing  them  to  the  walls  of  the  injured  nest. 
Xotwith.-tiinding  all  the  diligence  they  used 
they  progressed  but  slowly,  and,  after  four 
hours'  work,  the  extent  of  repairs  did  not  ex- 
ceed three-cpiarters  of  an  inch  in  height  by 
two  inches  in  length.  The  following  morning 
the  work  was  still  continued,  and,  as  the  little 
ones  were  still  alive  and  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  I  had  left  them,  I  concluded 
they  were  well  looked  after  by  the  parent 
birds.  1  left  bird  seed,  oatmeal  and  water  on 
the  balcony,  but  the  old  birds  did  not  touch 
any.  At  evening  the  repairs  had  progressed 
so  far  as  the  gathering  in  of  the  lining  and 
general  trimming  up  of  the  jagged  edges  ;  but 


the  reconstruction  had  advanced  but  little^ 
the  day  being  very  wet  and  stormy,  so  much 
80  that  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  cotton 
was  blown  away  from  n\y  nest,  and  I  had  to 
move  it  into  a  more  sheltered  spot. 

The  next  day  proved  fine,  and  the  new  wall 
was  raised  more  than  an  inch  in  height,  whilst 
the  length  being  so  much  greater  as  they  ap- 
proached the  top,  gave  evidence  of  continued 
industry  ;  the  abandoned  nest  was  also  con- 
siderably reduced  in  size.  Another  day  of 
hard  labor  reduced  the  cap,  and  the  opening 
had  a  semi  circular  form,  about  one  third  of 
the  damage  being  repaired.  Ou  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day  after  the  calamity,  I  had  an 
early  visit  to  the  little  ones,  the  sun  being 
bright  and  warm,  whilst  the  air  was  perfectly 
calm.  Approaching  the  blind  cautiously,  I 
peeped  through,  and  discovered  one  of  the 
old  birds  carefully  paihing  a  little  ona  to  the 
edge  of  the  balcony,  where  the  other  parent 
bird  was  fluttering  and  supporting  himself  by 
the  bill,  just  on  a  level  with  the  flooring. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted by  the  safe  transfer  of  the  youngster 
to  his  back.  The  other  parent  immediately 
joined,  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  hall  door 
the  youngster  was  safely  lodged  in  its  nest, 
with  its  mouth  wide  open,  anxiously  expect- 
ing its  breakfast,  which  was  quickly  brought 
by  one  of  the  old  birds,  who  made  a  rapi(i 
flight  up  and  down  the  street,  and  secured  a 
prize  insect  as  a  reward.  The  remaining  lit- 
tle ones  were  trinsferred  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  But  on  the  following  day  mv  servant 
brought  one  of  them  to  me  dead.  I  suppose  j 
it  fell  from  the  nest,  as  the  wall  was  very  low. 
The  old  birds  continued  to  repair  the  nest 
until  the  aperture  was  reduced  to  a  small 
semicircular  ojiening  through  which  a  lady's 
hand  might  pass,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
one  of  the  old  birds  remained  continually  in 
the  nest. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  the  restoration 
of  the  nest,  I  observed,  one  morning,  the  old 
birds  very  busy  ab  )ut  the  nest;  and  having 
concealed  myself  from  sight,  I  observed  a 
parent  bird  take  one  of  the  young  ones  on  hi.4 
back,  and  fly  a  short  distance  off — not  more 
than  a  yard — and  return  with  his  charge  to 
the  nest — the  other  parent  bird  being  always 
in  close  attendance,  assisting  in  the  interest- 
ing ceremony.  In  a  few  days  more  I  ob- 
served (he  pirent  bird  take  the  young  one  od 
his  back  to  the  street,  and  let  it  fly  of  its  own 
accord,  but  always  accompanied  by  both 
parents,  one  being  in  front  and  the  other  im- 
mediately under  the  youngster.  In  this  way 
the  little  ones  were  exercised  alternately, j 
principally  in  the  early  morning,  when  thej 
streets  were  comparatively  quiet. 
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As  the  season  advanced  the  flights  becamft« 
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longer,  and  both  the  little  ones  were  taken 
out  together,  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  de- 
light and  the  instructions  of  the  old  birds  be- 
ing considerable.  Eventually,  the  quartet 
proceeded  on  country  excursions,  sometimes 
not  returning  for  a  couple  of  days.  Ultimate- 
ly, I  received  a  visit  of  longer  duration  from 
one  of  the  old  birds  and  the  two  youngsters. 
I  began  to  fear  an  accident  had  occurred  to 
the  other  parent.  But  in  about  three  weeks 
he  joined  the  party  again  and  took  them  off. 
Before  leaving  they  completely  closed  up  the 
entrance  to  the  nest;  and  I  fondly  hope  to 
receive  a  visit  from  ray  feathered  tenants  next 
spring. —  Chambers'  Journal. 

From  the  Amenoan  Messenger. 
PAPER  AND  BOOKS. 

The  Egyptians  made  use  of  rolls  of  linen 
for  writing.  Their  ink  was  similar  to  our 
indelible  ink.  They  afterwards  employed 
sheets  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  reed- 
papyrus,  from  which  our  modern  paper  is 
obtained.  This  invention  was  made  use  of 
in  the  literary  world  until  about  the  year  887, 
when  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  two  kings — 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  Eumenes  of  Perga- 
mas — led  to  the  substitution  of  a  better  ma- 
terial. 

Ptolemy  possessed  a  very  fine  library,  and 
Eumenes  made  preparation  to  have  all  the 
valuable  works  extant  copied  for  himself 
But  the  selfish  Egyptian  king  refused  to 
allow  papyrus  for  the  purpose  to  be  carried 
from  the  country.  Bat  a  citizen  of  Pergamos 
— one  of  these  enterprising  individuals  who 
seem  specially  raised  up  in  every  important 
emergency — invented  a  method  of  pre|>aring 

!  sheepskin  so  that  it  might  be  written  upon. 

I  It  was  called  pergamenta,  afterwards  cor- 
rupted into  parchment. 

Ancient  books  must  have  been  somewhat 

:difii3ult  to  read,  for  they  were  written  with- 

'out  accents  or  stops,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
ninth  century  that  copyists  began  to  leave 
spaces  between  words.    They  were  also  very 
scarce  and  dear  before  the  introduction  of 
rhe  art  of  printing,  as  their  production  in- 
volved a  vast  amount  of  time  and  labor.  It 
would  take  four  years  for  an  expert  writer  to 
make  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible  ;  and  when 
finished,  it  was  equal  in  value  to  a  large  es- 
jtate.    In  the  year  1400  books  were  sold  at 
from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  apiece.    But  they 
were  beautifully  w.iitten,  as  is  proved  by  old 
•^axon  manuscripts  still  extant.   The  younger 
nonks  in  the  monasteries  were  employed  in 
•opying  a  great  part  of  the  time.    They  also 
^^uininated  their  Missals  with  exquisite  paint- 
jiigs  in  gold  and  colors. 
Paper,  such  as  is  now  made,  came  into 
eneral  use  during  the  thirteenth  centurv. 

il 


Printing  was  invented  in  Germany  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Very  ap- 
propriately, the  fii^st  book  printed  was  a  mag- 
nificent Bible.  The  type  was  soon  after 
brought  over  to  England.  This  was  called 
black  letter,  and  English  books  were  printed 
in  this  style  for  more  than  a  century,  it  was 
then  superseded  by  the  R  )man  character  now 
used. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Bibles  were  bound  in  board  and  chained  to 
the  reading-desk  in  the  churches.  Here  the 
people  gathered  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to 
read  or  hear  them  read.  During  the  reign  of 
Chatles  I,  books  were  elegantly  ornamented. 
The  clasps  and  corners  were  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  some,  which  were  his  own  private  prop- 
erty, were  bound  in  velvet,  and  their  clasps 
were  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  In 
our  day  "of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end,"  and  they  are  so  cheap  as  to  be  beyond 
the  means  of  but  few. 

Elsie. 


INSECT  SAGACITY. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  residing  with  my  hus- 
band in  Upper  Canada.  The  summer  heat 
of  that  country  is  something  more  than  that 
which  we  are  wont  to  enjoy  in  England,  and 
with  the  thermometer  at  96deg.  in  the  house, 
the  shade  of  a  thick  grove  of  broad- leaved 
trees  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  bay  was 
naturally  most  invit  ng  for  a  little  ramble. 
Oae  sunny  morning,  therefore,  with  book  in 
hand,  I  sought  this  cooling  shade  which  was 
near,  being  part  of  our  own  ground.  Saunter- 
ing along  one  of  its  paths,  I  came  to  a  long 
plank,  which,  in  appearance,  seemed  a  rem- 
nant of  some  fl  jor.  One  end  rested  on  a  fallen 
tree,  the  other  on  the  ground,  and  close  to 
the  latter  was  a  large  flat  stone.  Without 
thinking,  I  lifted  the  stone  with  the  end  of 
my  parasol  and  turned  it  over.  In  so  doing, 
I  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  the  secret 
chambers  of  an  emmet's  nest.  I  would  gladly 
have  replaced  the  stone,  but  it  was  too  late  ; 
before  I  could  do  so,  the  whole  community 
were  on  their  way  up  the  plank  as  fast  as  they 
could  go.  My  attention  was  arrested  by  ob- 
serving that  the  plank  was  split  at  the  lower 
end,  and  that  one  poor  little  emmet  had  been 
travelling  up  with  the  others,  but  with  half 
of  his  body  in  the  crack,  and  he  had  thus  pro- 
ceeded till  he  found  himself  so  wedged  that 
his  four  legs  vainly  strove  to  extricate  the  im- 
prisoned half  of  his  body.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  aiding  him  with  a  straw,  when  I  saw  anoth- 
er which  had  lagged  behind  coming  fast  to- 
wards him,  so  I  waited  to  see  the  result.  He 
tried  hard  to  set  his  friend  at  liberty,  but 
failed,  and  then  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  till 
he  overtook  the  body,  which  had  just  reached 
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the  upper  end  of  the  plank.  I,  of  course,  lost 
sight  of  him,  but,  to  my  astouishment,  the 
whole  mass  returned  at  once,  surrounded  and 
covered  the  prisoner,  and  after  some  hurried 
movements  of  every  individual  they  all  set  ofi" 
to  ascend  the  plank  again — the  prisoner  was 
free ! — Leisure  Hour. 

Society  is  pleasant,  ytt  it  becomes  a  snare 
if  it  leads  us  from  our  secret  chamber  by  its 
incessant  attractions  and  thus  makes  us 
strangers  to  our  God  and  our  own  hearts. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  29.  Octorftra,  Md.,  3  P.Nf. 
1 0th  mo.  0     Frrtnktord.  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Richlaod,  Ph.,  .3  P.M. 
Birniiaeham,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  3  P.M. 
Jericho,  L.  I.,  11  A.M. 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  3^  P.M. 
Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  11  AM. 
Hopewell,  Va.,  11  A.  M. 


INDIANA  YEAKLY  MEETING. 

Friends  proposing  to  attend  this  Yearly  Meeting 
are  informed  that  ihe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
issue  tickets  to  Cincinnati  during  the  Industrial  Ex- 
position there  (until  lOih  mo.  3d,)  good  for  If)  days, 
f'or  $23.  On  inquiry,  we  learn  that  these  can  be 
used  to  Corwin,  opposite  WHynesville,  where  the 
Yenrly  Meeting  is  held,  and  return.  Such  as  may 
wish  t)  visit  Cincinnati,  after  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
must  pay  their  fare  from  Corwin  to  that  city. 


MUTUAL  AID  AS.SOCIATION. 

Stated  meeting  on  Second-day  evening,  Otli  mo. 
23d,  at  S  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room.  Race 
street. 

Alkrkd  .Moohe,  Secrelary. 


I  T  K  M  S  .  • 

Thk  polishing  of  enanieUnd  puper  is  a  very  sim- 
ple and  rapid  ()roces3.  The  slieets  previously  pre- 
pared with  the  enamelling  material,  are  laid  in 
heaps  convenient  to  (he  operator.  In  an  establish- 
ment in  Albany,  X.  Y.,  seventy-ti ve  young  girls  are 
s  ated  at  small  tables  in  the  polishing-room.  Each 
takes  a  sin>ile  sheet  froin  the  pile  ut  her  side,  and 
pUces  the  edge  of  it  on  a  slightly  concave  hand  of 
very  hard  wood.  Up  and  down  this  band  of  wood 
an  Hgate  wheel,  four  inches  in  diameter  a  )d  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  runs  with  considerable  velo- 
city and  a  firm  pressure.  The  girl  slowly  and  care- 
ftilly  pushes  ihe  paper  from  her,  every  friction  of 
the  wheel  leaving  a  ^urface  as  bri^'htly  polished  as 
a  new  varnished  boot.  A  sheet  is  polished  in  a  few 
seconds.  One  variety  uf  this  embossed  paper  is 
very  pretty — the  crystulli/.ed-looking  paper  known 
as  "  snow-flake,"  which  is  so  often  seen  outside  of 
boxes.  The  appearance  of  snow-flakes  is  given  to 
it  by  mixing  a  solution  of  tock-salt,  wax,  and  vine- 
gar with  the  color.  This  causes  the  color  to  disin- 
tegrate and  shade  ics^-lf,  and  to  fly  off  in  star  and 
diamond  shnpes,  bearing  a  fanciful  resemblance  to 
enow.  No  less  th^n  forty  thousand  reams  of  em- 
bossed puperof  all  colors  are  manufactured  annual, 
ly  at  this  factory,  using  up  five  tons  of  plain  white 
papor  a  day.  and  3,500  pounds  of  color  a  week. 


The  general  business  of  the  company,  who  employ 
180  women  and  30  men,  amounts  to  $500,000  a 
year. — American  Artisan. 

A  cow's  age  may  be  determined  by  the  teeth,  but 
the  horns  are  the  surest  method.  Count  the  rinps 
around  the  horn  and  add  to  this  number  three  \  ears, 
which  is  the  lapse  of  time  before  any  rings  make 
their  appearance. 

A  GOOD  homemade  disinfectant  is  produced  by 
dissolving  a  bushel  of  salt  in  a  barrel  of  water,  and 
with  this  salt  w.ater  slack  a  barrel  of  lime,  which 
should  be  wet  enough  to  form  a  kind  of  puste.  For 
the  purpose  of  disinfectant  this  home-n  ade  chlo- 
ride of  lime  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  purchased  at 
tfap  sh:)^)3  and  drug  stores.  Use  it  freely  about 
sinks,  cellars,  gutters  and  out-houses. 

The  Andes. — The  most  remarkable  engineering 
feat  now  in  progress  is  said  to  be  the  crossing  of  the 
Andes  by  the  Lima  and  Oroya  Railroad.  The 
mountain  chain  will  be  crossed  at  an  altitude  of 
fifteen  thousand  feet  by  a  tunnel  three  thousand 
feet  in  length.  The  grades  are  the  steepest  known 
on  any  ordinary  railway.  The  workmen  employed 
are  Cholos  Indians,  the  only  operatives  who  cun  en- 
dure for  a  prolonged  period  the  rarffied  atmosphere 
at  this  great  elevation. 

Nearly  three  millions  of  letters  went  to  the  Dead 
Letter  Office  last  year.  Fifty-eight  thousand  letters 
h'\d  no  county  or  State  direction  ;  more  than  four- 
hundr<  d  thousand  wanted  stamps  and  three  thousand 
were  put  in  the  postoffices  without  any  address  at 
all.  Ninety-two  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  over 
three  million  dollars  in  drafts,  checks,  etc.,  were 
found  in  these  letters.  It  appears  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, <  very  letter  that  is  misdirected,  or  goes  to  the 
Dead-letter  Office  from  other  causes,  contains  pne 
dollar. 

Stkam  Plows — In  England,  it  is  stated,  there  are 
several  large  establishments,  employing  over  twelve 
hundred  men  each,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
steam  plows.  In  the  United  States  attempts  at 
steam  culture  have  mostly  failed,  but  in  Great 
Britain  the  plan  found  to  work  most  efficiently  is  ti» 
fotm  organized  companies  for  the  purpose  of  hiring 
out  ^team  plows  and  of  doing  the  work  by  contract. 
Over  five  hundred  steam  plows,  it  is  said,  are  thus 
held  tor  hire.  The  success  of  steam  plowing  has 
been  proved  by  the  working  of  a  tract  t-f  five  hun- 
dred acres  near  London.  This  land  was  so  poor 
that  it  could  not  be  rented  for  three  dollars  an  acre, 
hut  after  being  plowed  by  steam,  the  tract  yielded  a 
net  profit  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  from  grain 
crops.  Steam  plows  are  also  cm{)loyed  in  Scotland 
aud  G'  rraany,  while  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  four 
hundred  of  these  machines  in  operation. 

Asiatic  prfrjudices  are  breaking  down  through 
more  intimate  intercourse  with  European  nations. 
The  young  King  of  Siam,  Choufa  Chula  Longkorn, 
aged  about  nineteen,  having  returned  from  his  tour 
through  the  British  Indies,  is  now  travelling  tbirough 
his  own  dominions,  making  speeches  iti  praise  (f' 
European  customs,  and  generally  rendering  himse 
agreeable  to  his  subject-'.  This  Siamese  monarch 
has,  according  to  the  "  Rangoon  Times",  delivered 
bewitching  addresses,  and  has  made  him -elf  exceed- 
ingly popular.  It  will  be  rem-mbered  that  th« 
fath  T  of  the  present  King  of  Siam  was  very  partial 
to  European  customs,  aud  could  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish with  facili'y.  The  published  ".Adventures  of  the 
English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court,'"  furnish 
amusing  descriptions  of  the  strange  combina  ioa  of 
European  and  Asiatic  customs. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  ;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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From  "  The  American  Historical  Record." 

OLD    MEETING-HOUSES    OF  THE    SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"  The  Record  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Onderdonk, 
Jr.,  for  the  following  account  of  the  early  meetings 
and  meeting-houses  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
city  of  New  York." 

It  was  at  the  beginniDg  of  August,  1657, 
that  an  English  vessel  with  five  preachers  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  first  reached  Nev 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  Two  of  their 
number  next  day  (Sunday)  paid  a  religious 
visit  to  Governor  Stuyvesant,  and  found  him 
moderate,  both  in  words  and  actions.  The 
aext  day,  two  maidens,  Mary  Weatherhead 
md  Dorothy  Waugh,  under  a  sense  of  re- 
ligious duty,  went  forth  into  the  streets  of 
;he  city  and  publicly  declared  the  truth. 
Che  scene  was  odd  and  startling  to  the 
Dutch  burghers,  and  the  magistrates  arrested 
hem  as  disturbers  of  the  peace.  After  eight 
lays'  detention,  they  were  taken  from  prison, 
heir  arms  pinioned,  and  rods  tied  at  their 
►acks.  They  were  thus  escorted  between  two 
legroes  to  the  dock  on  board  a  vessel  which 

■  onveyed  them  to  Rhode  Island,  the  asylum 

'  f  the  persecuted. 

.  The  next  instance  of  persecution  is  that  of 
'homas  Newhouse,  who  "  was  taken  declar- 
ig  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  the  Fort  at 
[anadas  [Manhattan]  who  was  pulled  and 
ailed  to  prison,  where  he  was  kept  about 
ve  days ;  and  being  they  could  not  stop  his 
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mouth  they  put  him  aboard  a  vessel  and  sent 
him  to  New  England." 

1661. — George  Rofe  says :  "  Sailing  with 
two  friends  in  a  boat  from  Maryland,  I  land- 
ed at  New  Amsterdam,  and  gave  a  good 
sound  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Dutch,  but  they 
forced  me  away." 

In  1663,  seven  travelling  preachers  casu- 
ally meeting  at  Gravesend,  then  the  great 
thoroughfare  for  those  going  East  or  South, 
'*  It  was  in  their  hearts  to  go  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  Dutch  [New  Amsterdam.]  On 
their  way,  one  of  them,  John  Liddal,  cried 
aloud  in  the  streets  of  Flatbush,  and  was 
seized  by  the  scout,  [sheriff]  and  ironed  in 
obedience  to  previous  orders  from  Stuyve- 
sant. So  with  a  Dutch  guard  he  was  led  by 
way  of  Brooklyn  to  the  Fort,  seven  or  eight 
Friends  accompanying  him,  through  svhom 
the  trumpet  of  the  Lord  sounded  in  the 
streets  with  great  dread  and  was  very  terri- 
ble ;  at  the  cry  of  which  much  people  came 
together,  and  the  heathen  raged,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  like  the  troubled  waters  ;  and  com- 
ing near  the  Fort  out  came  the  Fiscal  f pub- 
lic prosecutor]  who,  in  a  proud  and  lofty 
manner  had  them  into  the  Fort,  and  with 
violence  threw  them  one  after  another  into 
prison,  regarding  neither  men  nor  women, 
and  telling^  them  in  reply  to  their  remon- 
strances, that  the  Dutch  did  not  hang  them 
by  the  neck  as  their  countrymen  in  Ne^ 
England  did,  and  so  kept  them  a  day  or  two 
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in  prison  ;  after  which,  on  the  request  of  a 
Dutch  mii'^ter  of  a  vessel,  the  Governor  or- 
<lere(i  them  to  be  put  on  board,  and  so  they 
were  ship))ed  awa)\" 

In  1()(5G,  John  Eurnycot  landed  at  Xew 
York,  hut  does  not  speak  of  holding  a  meet- 
ing there,  seemingly  he  passed  over  to  Long 
Island  at  once.  He  landed  there  again  in 
1671,  and  in  1672  set  sail  from  that  port,  but 
nowhere  speaks  of  holding  meetings. 

1672.  The  honor  of  holding  the  first 
Friends'  meeting  in  New  York  belongs  to 
AVm.  Edmundson.  He  fays,  "  I  landed  at 
New  Vork,  where  no  Friends  lived,  and 
lodged  at  the  inn  of  a  Dutch  woman,  and 
being  moved  of  the  Lord  to  get  a  meeting  in 
that  town,  (where  none  had  been  before,)  I 
spake  to  her  and  she  was  very  willing,  and 
furnished  a  large  dining-room  with  seats. 
"We  gave  notice,  and  had  a  brave,  large 
meeting.  Some  of  the  chief  officers,  magis- 
trates, and  leading  men  were  at  it  and  very 
attentive,  the  Lord's  power  being  over  all. 

Several  appeared  very  loving  after  the 
meeting.  The  woman  of  the  house  and  her 
daughter,  both  widows,  wept  when  we  went 
away." 

1674.  April  18th. — Samuel  Forman  (prob- 
ably a  Friend  who  had  degenerated  into  a 
Ranter)  went  about  the  streets  of  New  York 
making  a  great  noise  and  uproar,  and  pre- 
sumed "  to  come  into  the  church  there  and 
abuse  the  word  of  God,  and  blaspheme  His 
holy  name,  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  be 
severely  whipped  with  rods,  banished  the 
Province  and  pay  costs." 

1676.  Alice  Curwin  visited  New  York, 
and  after  her  departure  addressed  an  Epistle 
to  Friends  there.  The  next  year,  1677,  John 
Bowater  also  held  meetings  in  New  York. 
So  it  appears  that  a  meeting  was  now  orga- 
nized, but  the  precise  date  is  not  given. 
Joan  Vokins  says :  "  I  arrived  at  New  York 
4th  of  od  mo  ,  1680,  and  there  had  hurt 
been  done  by  some,  [so]  that  Friends  had 
lost  their  Fifth-day  meeting ;  and  I  labored 
to  settle  it  agiin,  and  God's  eternal  power 
wrought  wonderfully  in  me  in  several  meet- 
ings with  His  people,  and  we  were  well  re- 
freshed, and  the  meeting  was  settled  again." 
After  her  departure  she  addressed  sundry 
Epistles  to  Friends  in  New  York,  being  an 
evidence  of  her  solicitude  for  their  welfare. 

The  first  mention  in  Friends'  minutes  of 
an  established  meeting  in  New  York,  occurs 
on  the  12th  of  8th  mo.,  1681,  at  a  meeting  in 
Oysterbay,  as  follows  :  '*  Whereas  the  weekly 
Fifth-day  meetings  in  New  York  have  been 
of  late  neglected,  and  Friends  there  desiring 
this  meeting  to  take  care  for  the  establish- 
ment thereof,  it  is  agreed  that  the  First-day 
meeting  shall  remain  at  Robert  Story's,  and 


Fifth-day  meeting  at  Lewis  Morris'  until  a 
public  meeting  house  shall  be  provided,  and 
that  Wm.  Richardson  and  Wm.  Frampton 
hire  or  otherwise  procure  a  house  convenient, 
taking  the  advice  of  Lewis  Morris,  Robert 
Story  and  George  blaster.-." 

1682,  23(1  of  3d  mo. — "  At  a  General  men 
and  women's  meeting  at  Oysterbay,  Friends 
request  Wm.  Frampton  and  Wm.  Richard- 
son to  endeavor  to  purchase  a  plat  cf  ground 
convenient  for  the  building  of  a  meeting- 
house, and  for  a  burying  place  at  New  York, 
which  they  both  are  willing  to  their  endeav- 
ors, and  also  to  prepare  timber  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  meeting-house  20  feet  square."  For 
some  cause  this  project  fell  through  ;  and  on 
the  10th  of  8th  month,  "Friends  consent  to 
the  further  hiring  of  the  house  that  Friends 
did  meet  in.  Also  agreed  that  the  Monthly 
Meeting  be  kept  two  months  in  succession  at 
New  York,  and  the  3d  month  at  Gravesend.'^ 
Thus  it  seems  New  York  and  Gravesend  had 
already  been  formed  into  one  ^lonthly  Meet- 
ing. In  1684,  Flushing,  the  Kills,  Newtown, 
and  Westchester  were  added. 

1684,  20th  of  3d  mo.— "  Agreed  that  the 
meetings  continue  at  Patience  Story's,  and  a 
committee  are  to  enquire  if  any  of  the  New 
York  Friends  (not  here  present)  have  any 
objections,  and  if  so,  bring  their  answer ; 
and  28th  of  4:h  mo..  Friends  do  generally  I 
consent  that  the  meeting  remain  at  Patience  '  j 
Story's  house  until  they  shall  see  it  conveni-  ' 
ent  to  remove  it."    She  afterward  married 
Thomas  Lloyd,  and  the  meeting  was  kept  at 
her  house  so  late  as  1686. 

1692,  10Lhof9th  mo.— The  meeting  at 
Miles  Foster's,  in  New  York,  being  spoken  to,  i 
Friends  desire  Wm.  Richardson  and  John  i 
Rodman  to  speak  to  Miles  about  it,  and  re- 
turn his    answer.     The  committee  having 
spoken  to  Miles  about  Friends'  dissatisfaction  , 
with  him  in  his  spreading  Geo.  Keith's  books 
to  their  grief,  he  said  he  desired  the  meeting 
might  continue  [at  his  house.]  Friends  having 
weighed  his  answer  agree  that  the  meeting 
remain  there  at  present,  hoping  they  may  be 
better  satisfied." 

1693,  27th  of  3d  mo.— "  Agreed  that  the 
meeting  at  New  York  be  removed  from  Miles 
Foster's  to  Richard  Jones',  unless  Miles  gives 
satisfaction  to  the  committee  appointed  tOi  , 
speak  with  him.".    Friends  were  now  seem-ilor 
ingly  divided  into  Keithites  and  Anti-Keith-  stoo 
ites,  the  former  refusing  to  attend  the  meet-(Geo, 
ing,  for  we  find  26th  of  6th  mo.,  that  "Henry  accu 
Willis   and  John   Way  are  appointed  to  Jbi 
speak  with  Richard  Gibbs  and  James  Millstfec, 
concerning  their  absenting  from  the  meeting 
appointed  at  Richard  Jones'  and  return  thefij  iiuj 
answer,  also  to  speak  with  Miles  and  desirl  ?ery 
him  to  come  to  meeting  and  be  reconciled  tdj." 
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Friends  and  to  his  wife  also."  Besides  cir- 
culating Keith's  books,  Foster  kept  in  his 
hands  two  considerable  legacies  left  to  Friends 
by  Lewis  Morris  aud  Joseph  West,  Governor 
of  Carolina. 

1694,  24th  of  9th  mo.—**  The  meeting  at 
New  York,  kept  at  the  house  of  Dorcas 
Jones,  being  spoken  to,  and  some  Friends 
declaring  that  she  hath  manifested  her  dis- 
satisfaction with  its  being  there,  it  is  thought 
fit  to  leave  it  to  the  Friends  in  New  York  to 
appoint  the  place  at  the  house  of  some  Friend 
in  unity  with  us." 

1696,  20th  of  6th  mo.— "A  meeting-house 
at  New  York  being  proposed,  John  Rodman 
ofl^ers  ground  in  New  York  free,  and  a  house 
of  his  at  Flushing  to  be  taken  down  and 
carried  to  York  for  that  purpose,  [at  such 
price]  as  Friends  shall  value  it."  This  offer, 
it  seems,  was  declined. 

1696,  28th  of  9th  mo.—"  A  piece  of  land 
for  the  use  of  Friends  in  New  York,  was 
purchased  of  David  Lloyd  for  the  sura  of 
£25,  bounded  upon  Green  St.,  containing  40 
feet  in  front  and  80  feet  in  length.  It  was 
agreed  (27th  of  12th  mo.)  that  Sam  uel  Haight 
shall  receive  subscriptions  for  paying  for  the 
land  at  New  York,  and  for  the  meeting-house 
intended  to  be  built  thereon,  also  that  the  con- 
trivance and  dimensions,  and  agreeing  with 
the  workmen,  and  seeing  to  the  managing  be 
left  to  Thomas  Stevenson,  John  Feaks,  John 
Way,  George  Laugsey  and  John  Rodman." 

1696,  8th  mo. — James  Dickinson  says: 
"  We  had  a  large  meeting  at  New  York,  in 
which  we  opened  the  principles  of  Truth  by 
and  thro'  the  demonstration  and  power  of 
God,  and  wiped  off  the  reproaches  which 
George  Keith  and  those  who  ran  out  with 
him  had  cast  upon  us.  Many  hearts  were 
deeply  affected  and  tendered.  Near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting,  Wm.  Bradford  (who 
had  printed  several  books  which  Keith  and 
others  wrote  against  Friends,)  began  to  make 
a'  disturbance,  and  flatteringly  said  :  '  he 
was  glad  to  hear  the  doctrine  which  was  de- 
livered that  day ;  notwithstanding  he  would 
indicate  what  they  had  writ  and  printed.'  I 
saw  if  we  entered  into  debate,  it  would  draw 
people's  minds  out,  which  were  measureably 
turned  to  the  Lord's  power  and  reached  there- 
by. Then  it  was  upon  me  to  supplicate  the 
Lord  in  prayer.  After  I  had  done,  a  Friend 
itood  up  and  declared  among  the  people  that 
-tco.  Keith  and  those  who  had  written  and 
ccused  us  with  denying  the  manhood  of 
'hrist  had  wronged  themselves  and  us  too, 
cc.  People  seemed  generally  dissatisfied 
ith  Bradford's  appearance  in  so  disturbing 

manner,  for  the  Lord's  power  was  over 
jvery  unclean  spirit,  and  so  the  meeting  end- 


1698,  28th  of  3d  mo.—'*  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing agree  that  the  deed  for  the  Friends  Meet- 
ing-house in  New  York  be  given  in  trust  to 
Friends  that  hold  in  behalf  of  those  that  be- 
long to  the  Man's  Yearly  Meeting  on  L.  I." 
This,  we  suppose,  was  to  head  off  the  Keith- 
ites  ;  for  Wm.  Ellis  writes,  (8th  mo.,  1698,) 
"  Geo.  Keith  hath  spoiled  some  at  New  York^ 
but  Friends  have  got  a  meeting-house  newly 
built  up."* 

(To  be  continued  ) 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

CENTRE  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Centre  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  branch  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting^,  was  held  at  Cen- 
tre, Pa.,  Ninth  month  2d,  1872.  It  was  a 
large  and  interesting  meeting  and  a  season  of 
refreshment  to  those  gathered.  A  number  of 
Friends  from  a  distance  were  present,  whose 
company  was  truly  acceptable  and  strength- 
ening. 

The  following  Ministers  were  in  attendance: 
Samuel  Townsend,  from  Baltimore,  Amos 
Jones,  from  Makefield,  Susan  N.  Williams, 
from  Philadelphia,  Mary  Cox,  from  Gwynedd, 
Perry  John,  from  Roaring  Creek,  and  Reu- 
ben Wilson,  from  Fishing  Creek. 

The  business  was  transacted  in  a  spirit  of 
condescension  and  love,  denoting  a  feeling  of 
unity  gratifying  to  observe.  A  proposition 
was  brought  forward  to  amend  the  clauses  in 
our  book  of  Discipline  relating  to  spiritous 
liquors,  so  as  to  include  all  intoxicating 
drinks.  This  was  considered  and  united 
with. 

The  meetings  on  First-day  were  largely  at- 
tended, and  were  seasons  of  Divine  favor. 
Meetings  were  also  held  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  which  the  testimonies  of  Truth  were  de- 
livered in  an  impressive  manner.  Many 
hearts  were  tendered,  feeling  the  overshadow- 
ing wing  of  Divine  goodness  to  be  extended 
over  them. 

The  First-day  School  Association  met  ac- 
cording to  appointment  the  Seventh-day  pre- 
ceding the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Much  in- 
terest was  manifested.  Reports  from  the 
different  branches  were  read,  indicating  a 
growth  in  the  cause.  This  was  followed  bj 
the  reading  of  several  essays  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration.  The  whole 
was  concluded  by  words  of  encouragement, 
from  the  Friends  who  met  with  us.     G.  J. 


The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 

*  "  An  order  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  Feb.  7th, 
1704,  certified  that  our  meeting-house  in  New  York 
was  entered  on  the  records  of  that  court  as  the 
place  proposed  to  keep  our  meetings  in  for  the 
public  worship  of  God."  This  was  done  by  Friends 
to  place  their  meetings  under  the  protecton  of  law*, 
in  compliance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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delpliia  was  held  Ninth  month  18th,  iu  their 
meeting-house  on  Race  8t.  A  feeling  of 
Boleninity  pervaded  both  the  meeting  for 
worshi})  and  that  for  (iiscipline.  Feeling  re- 
marks were  made  in  allusion  to  the  recent 
Io.*3  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  our 
beloved  friend  Edward  Parrish,  a  member  of 
this  meeting,  and  supplication  was  offered  on 
our  behalf. 

Certificates  of  membership  were  accepted 
for  seven  Friends,  and  minutes  of  unity  grant- 
ed to  Anne  S.  Clothier,  a  Minister,  and  Caleb 
Clothier,  an  Elder,  who  propose  attending  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Committee 
having  charge  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  schools, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  four  schools  at 
the  meeting-house  on  Race  St.  and  the  one 
at  West  Philadelphia  have  had  403  children 
in  attendance  the  past  year,  of  whom  seventy 
were  members  of  this  ^lonthly  Meeting,  21 
have  one  parent  a  member,  13  members  and 
five  one  parent  a  member  of  other  meetings. 
Eleven  regular  teachers  are  engaged,  whose 
salaries, added  topayment  of  French  anddraw- 
ing  teachers,  amount  to  §8,141.75.  The  total 
receipts  were  811,380.80.  As  those  belonging 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting  (and  some  few  having 
one  parent  a  member)  are  educated  free,  the 
tuition  of  these  amounting  to  82,448,  being 
added  would  give  the  aggregate  sum  of  813,- 
828.80.  After  payment  of  all  expenses  there 
was  a  surplus"  of  81,837.70;  but  as  the 
Monthly  Meeting  a  year  ago  had  decided  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  all  of  its  members  attend- 
ing the  Central  School,  this  surplus,  besides 
the  interest  from  investments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee,  was  all  used  up.  There  were 
7G  pupils  educated  free  in  the  ^Monthly  Meet- 
ing schools,  and  34  in  the  Central  schools, 
the  tuition  of  whom  would  have  amounted  to 
84,322  63.  In  addition  to  the  investments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee,  there  is  a  free 
school  fund  of  over  85,000,  the  income  from 
which  has  heretolbre  been  reinvested. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here 
that  the  two  Central  schools  on  the  same 
premises,  but  under  the  joint  care  of  the  three 
Monthly  Meetings,  now  accommodate  160 
children  in  each  room,  in  consequence  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  building,  and  are  now 
filled  up.  It  is  anticipated  that  children  be- 
longing to  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  will 
be  educated  therein  free. 

The  schools  at  the  new  Girard  Avenue 
meeting-house  exceed  the  number  originally 
contemplated,  and  although  many  more  have 
applied,  the  number  has  been  limited  to  90, 
and  an  additional  teacher  engaged. 

Believing  it  may  be  of  interest,  I  propose 
in  future  papers  to  give  some  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  cause  of  Education  iu  our 


Monthly  Meeting  since  its  reorganization  iu 
1827.  J.  M.  T. 


f  a 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  SPIRIT. 

[Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
that  city  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Science  and  Art.] 

*  *  *  To  the  Christian  it  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  a  fact  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance that  for  centuries  past  science  and  Chris- 
tianity have  been  given  by  God's  providence  to 
thesanie  nations.  Look  over  the  world, and  you 
will  see  that  as  in  civilization  generally,  so  pre- 
eminently in  science,  the  Christian  nations 
take  the  lead.  The  missionary,  wherever  he 
goes,  nowhere  finds  the  people  he  visits  able 
to  cope  in  science  with  the  people  from  w  horn 
he  comes.  There  must  be  some  deep  connec- 
tion between  science  and  Christianity,  be- 
tween truth  given  by  reason  and  truth  given 
by  revelation,  between  the  knowledge  of 
God's  works,  and  the  knowledge  of  His  word, 
to  produce  this  undeniable  coincidence.  The 
scientific  spirit  and  the  Christian  spirit  must 
have  something  in  common.  There  must  be 
some  common  purpose  which  they  are  to  join 
in  working  out.  They  must  be  intended  in 
some  way  to  act  and  react  on  each  other. 
They  must  in  some  way  be  gainers  by  each 
other's  presence.  And  the  Christian  knows 
that  the  reason  is  that  both  are  the  gifts  of  the 
same  Giver. 

The  scientific  spirit  is  inconsistent  with  all 
narrowness,  of  any  kind.  In  its  progress  it 
will  at  last  teach  us  to  know  the  limits  of  sci- 
ence itself,  the  conditions  and  character  of 
each  kind  of  scientific  process,  the  character 
and  value  of  the  other  gifts  with  which  God 
has  enriched  humanity,  the  existence  and  im- 
portance of  branches  of  science  which  we  have 
as  yet  hardly  begun  to  study  scientifically, 
because  even  the  materials  are  wanting.  In 
this  way  will  science  assuredly  at  last  work 
out  its  own  reconciliation  with  all  else  that 
man  has  reason  to  value.  It  will  learn  to 
know  what  is  superior  to  it,  as  well  as  what 
is  inferior  ;  it  will  profoundly  modify  much 
that  it  now  seems  to  ignore  ;  it  will  gradually 
give  a  scientific  form  to  what  at  present  ap- 
pears  to  be  hardly  capable  of  such  a  form  atj  .  ^ 
all.  In  the  course  of  this  progress  men  may, 
possibly  have  to  part  with  cherished  ideaa 
which  now  seem  of  vital  importance,  andj 
this  may  cost  much  pain,  perhaps  more  than 
pain.  But  assuredly  it  will,  so  far  from 
touching  the  inner  substance  of  the  highesti^^E 
truth,  end  with  giving  to  that  truth  immeas-« 
urably  greater  strength.  J(,^^ 

It  will  seem  but  a  repetition  of  the  meresi 
commonplace  to  say  that  science  is  gradualH  ^''^f' 
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setting  men  free  from  many  superstions.  But 
here,  too,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  note  that 
it  is  not  the  science  itself  which  is  producing 
this  result,  but  the  steady  growth  of  the  sci- 
entific spirit.  The  scientific  spirit  always 
creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  superstition 
finds  it  hard  to  live.  The  facts  on  which  the 
superstition  rests  remain  what  they  were,  and 
the  arguments  found3d  on  those  facts  remain 
all.  Bat  the  weight  of  such  arguments  and 
facts  is  entirely  gone.  When  the  scientific 
spirit  has  not  yet  entered,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  readiness  with  which 
the  mind  refers  everything  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for  to  a  supernatural  cause.  "  How 
else  can  you  account  for  it  ?  is  felt  to  be  a 
powerful  argument.  When  once  the  scientific 
spirit  has  prevailed,  this  argument  is  no  ar- 
gument at  all  ;  and  the  reply  is  ready,  "  The 
fact  that  I  cannot  account  for  it  does  not 
tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  prove  that  it  is 
supernatural."  So,  again,  where  the  scien- 
tific spirit  has  not  yet  entered,  old  traditions, 
on  every  subject  whatever,  have  a  high  au- 
thority. The  scientific  spirit  challenges  them 
1  all,  and  admits  traditions  only  in  their  proper 
I  place  as  evidence  of  past  beliefs,  and  possibly 
•  results  of  past  observations.  The  consequence 
lis  that  superstitions  of  all  kinds  wither  and 
idie  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  science  in 
lany  proper  sense  can  extend,  because  the 
jscientific  spirit  dries  up  their  roots. 

He  believed  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
iprogress  of  science  was  a  want  of  faith.  He 
jbelieved,  too,  that  all  knowledge  came  from 
God  ;  and  that  they  could  not  make  a  great- 
er mistake  than  to  allow  themselves  to  feel 
fears  or  qualms,  to  be  anxious  or  disquieted 
f  at  any  time  the  results  of  science  seemed  to 
.^e  alarming.    They  might  be  quite  sure  of 
fhis — that  God  knew  how  to  take  care  of  His 
)wn  truth,  and  that  if  a  man  would  trust  in 
3im,  be  ready  to  be  taught  as  God  chose  to 
;each  him,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  pro- 
tress  of  any  investigations  or  any  discoveries, 
it  was  quite  certain  that  in  the  end,  all  truth 
j'ould  be  found  harmonious.     It  would  be 
Dund  that  no  science  whatever  failed  in  the 
nd  to  render  the  service  which  its  Maker 
itended  it  to  render,  that  no  science  would 
lil  at  last  to  bring  man  to  clearer  ideas  of 
imself,  that  no  science  would  fail  in  the  end 
!»   make   religion   stronger,    more  deeply 
L^ounded  in  the  convictions  of  men  than  ever 
was  before. 


HE  MINISTRY  HOW  SHALL  WE  HELP  IT  ? 

AVe  commend  the  following  article,  taken 
)m  Friends'  Review,  to  the  notice  of  our 
iders.  A  delicate  and  difficult  subject  is 
re  treated  with  good  sense  and  good  feel- 

i 


ing,  and  we  presume  by  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks: 

Is  due  care  taken  to  help  those  that  are 
exercised  in  the  ministry  ? — Friends^  Disci- 
pline. 

There  are  times  when  Divine  Truth  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  with  unusual  clearness 
and  weight.  These  seasons,  which  our  min- 
isters often  call  "  openings,"  may  occur  either 
in  religious  meetings  or  out  of  them,  but  are 
especially  apt  to  be  witnessed  when  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  prayerful  meditation.  They 
may  be  accompanied  with  an  impression  to 
speak  or  they  may  not.  Now  it  is  a  good 
habit,  whether  we  have  spoken  in  connection 
with  such  an  opening,  or  whether  we  have 
not,  as  soon  as  opportunity  presents,  devoutly 
to  search  the  Scriptures  and  compare  their 
testimony  upon  the  subject  with  the  views 
that  have  been  presented  to  our  minds.  There 
may  have  been  an  over  activity  of  our  imagi- 
nation, a  deficiency  in  our  memory, — a  par- 
tial or  one-sided  view  of  the  subject,  or,  pos- 
sibly, from  some  cause  an  entirely  erroneous 
one.  Even  the  gift  of  ministry  does  not  ab- 
solutely prevent  us  from  falling  into  some 
errors  of  opinion,  and  we  should  carefully 
avoid  over-positiveness  of  assertion  in  regard 
to  a  Divine  assurance  of  what  we  speak.  If 
our  hearers  have  no  other  evidence  of  it  than 
our  declaration,  perhaps  they  ought  not  to 
pay  any  great  regard  to  it.  If  they  have 
other  evidences  we  may  well  spare  ourselves 
the  unnecessary  task  of  over-confident  asser- 
tion. Whilst  in  all  sincerity  we  should  only 
speak  as  we  believe  the  Lord  requires  and 
assists  us,  yet  it  should  always  be  in  a  hum- 
ble frame  towards  Him  and  with  meekness 
towards  our  fellow  believers,  remembering 
that  the  heavenly  treasure  which  we  believe 
ourselves  to  have  received,  is,  at  best,  con- 
tained in  earthen  vessels,  and  that  the  most 
gifted  ministers  are  fallible  beings.  To  be 
convinced  of  this  fallibility  we  have  but  to 
examine  the  history  of  our  own  Religious  So- 
ciety and  to  note  the  need  which  has  all  along 
been  felt  for  the  exercise  of  the  eldership  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  not  specially 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  who 
are  nevertheless  Christians  of  good  judgment, 
of  sound  mind,  and  zealous  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  It  is  mo  e  likely  that  one  should  be 
mistaken  than  that  many  should  be,  provided 
opportunities  and  capacities  are  the  same  ; 
and  whenever  a  body  of  sound-minded  earn- 
est Christians  believe  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  in  error,  he  will  seldom  fail  to  do 
well,  if  in  meekness  he  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  well  considered  judgment  of 
such  a  body  of  men.  True,  this  is  a  seeming 
contradiction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency 
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of  Divine  gui<lance,  yet  it  is  only  apparent. 
The  fault  is  in  ns  and  not  in  the  Guide.  The 
Light  shines,  but  our  eyes  do  not  always  see. 
We  sometimes,  even  ministers,  in  our  blind- 
ness, need  a  friendly  human  hand  to  lead  us. 
God  blesses  sucii  help,  not  to  supplement  any 
deficiency  on  His  part,  but  to  over-balance 
our  infirmities. 

To  review  our  exercise  in  the  ministry  in  a 
feeling  of  self-gratification  tends  to  vanity; 
but  to  do  so  with  the  sincere  purpose  of  dis- 
covering any  errors  which  we  may  have  made, 
that  we  may  avoid  them  in  the  future,  is  of- 
ten profitable.    Let  us  think  of  the  spirit  that 
we  were  in — whether   love   and  humility 
seemed  to  prevail — how  much  of  vanity  or 
warmth  of  temper,  or  of  any  other  improper 
feeling,  crept  in, — whether  the  tone  and  the 
manner  in  general  were  suitable, — whether 
we  kept  close  to  the  proper  subject  or  subjects 
of  our  exercise, — or  whether  by  rapid  and 
loud  speaking  we  outran  our  guide  and  fell 
into    incoherent,    disconnected  expressions, 
rambling  here  and  there,  catching  at  a  text 
first  upon  one  subject  and  then  upon  another, 
and  speaking  anything  that  came  into  our 
minds,  whether  under  the  influence  of  the 
anointing  or  not.    To  render  the  process  of 
'\iii(lf/inf/  onrselvps"  practically  profitable,  it 
is  well  to  be  reminded  of  some  useful  consid- 
erations and  precepts  as  partial  tests  of  our 
ministry.    In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  honest 
and  close  in  our  self  examination,  there  would 
perhaps  be  many  testimonies  to  this  ikct,  that 
an  attempt  at  rapid  and  loud  speaking,  espe- 
cially in  beginners,  is  very  apt  to  cause  men- 
tal confusion,  as  indicated   by  a  loss  of  the 
thread  of  the  discourse.    The  brain  becomes 
in  a  degree  intoxicated,  and  it  first  catches 
at  one  thought,  and  then,  losing  that,  at  an- 
other, and    another,    so   incoherently  that 
everybody  is  glad  when  the  poor,  exercised 
minister  runs  out  entirely  and  sits  down. 
Now,  a  minister  may  very  properly  speak 
upon  more  than  one  subject  in  the  same  com- 
munication, if  eacii  subject  is  treated  in  a 
clear  and  connected  manner.    Variety  is  not 
out  of  the  Divine  order,  but  confusion  and 
confusedness  must  be  considered  ascreaturely 
weakness,  which  we  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoid.    Let   us  to  this  end,  commence  to 
apeak,  whether  in  preaching  or  prayer,  with 
due  deliberation  and  with  as  much  calmness 
and  collectedne.'S  of  mind  as  practicable. 
Our  manner  should  be  simple  and  as  natural 
as  possil)le,  with  no  intonation  except  what 
the  gravity  of  the  subject  and  the  occasion 
require.    No  apology  should  be  offered.  A 
right  exercise  needs  none,  and  if  we  ought  to 
have  been  silent,  the  hearers  will  be  pained 
or  disgusted  all  the  more  for  the  apology. 
Scripture  should  be  so  quoted  as  to  convey 


the   real  meaning.    A  literal   quotation  is 
sometimes  impracticable,  and  is  not  ej^sential 
if  the  sense  is  not  at  all  violated.    We  should 
beware  of  overstraining  niatters  by  drawing 
spiritual  inferences  from  texts  which  do  not 
warrant  them.    In  expounding  a  parable  or 
giving  a  narrative,  we  should  keep  the  main 
subject  in  our  view,  and  thus  be  able  to  hold 
it  up  conspicuously  to  the  view  of  others. 
Unnecessary  repetitious  should  be  avoided. 
Yet  all  rei)etition  is  not  reprehensible — it  is 
only  when  it  is  so  managed  as  to  weaken 
the  impression  instead  of  strengthening  it. 
Preaching  should  be  plain, — that  is,  neither 
ornamental  nor  mystical.    But  whilst  we  do 
not  study  rhetorical  embellishment,  opposite 
illustration  and  explanation  are  often  very 
valuable  by  fixing  attention  upon  the  main 
points.    In  attempting  to  avoid  mysticism, 
we   must  not   discard  spirituality — but  we 
should  aim  to  make  our  discourse  clear,  easy 
to  be  understood,  and  free  from  meaningless  i* 
expressions  put  in  merely  for  the  sake  of     ' ' 
sound,  or  because  we  have  heard  others  use  't 
them,  and  therefore  suppose  they  must  mean  If 
something,   though  we   cannot   tell    what.  g 
Definite  and  lucid  views  of  Divine  Truth  'o 
greatly  contribute  to  clearness  of  expression,  i 
and  the  great  means  for  acquiring  such  views  |ci 
are  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  prayerful  niedi-  iP 
tation  and  a  reverent  searching  of  the  Scrip-  i» 
tures.   Casual  reading  is  not  sufficient.   There  «i 
is  much  force  in  the  word  "  Search.''  i 
Again,  we  should  not  be  regardless  of  the  |J 
state  of  the  audience,  whether  they  are  in  a  j 
condition  to  hear  with  profit.     If  several  I  J' 
ministers  are  present,  it  is  sometimes  the  case 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  preaching  is  wasted 
by  being  poured  into  full  vessels.    It  is  either 
not  received  by  the  audience,  or,  if  received,  =: 
it  is  by  displacing  impressions  previously 
made  which  would  have  been  better  cherished 
in  silence.    Many  a  crop  has  been  spoiled  by 
excessive  showers,  especially  when  long  dry 
seasons  immediately  follow.    In  these  days 
of  facilities  for  travelling,  it  has  become  a 
very  prevalent  practice  for  ministers  to  con- 
gregate  at  Yearly  Meetings  in  such  numbers  Tj 
as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  services  of  iod 
one  another,  and  perhaps  with  the  transaction  nio 
of  business,  and  then  the  local  meetings  are  '  :tiD 
visited  in  rapid  succession  and  the  people  are  ji^l 
surfeited,  after  which  a  period  of  months  in-   g  ^ 
tervenes  in  which  very  few  gospel  visits  are  ootr 
received.    And  this  process  is  repeated  year 
after  year.    Doubtless  much  good  is  done  Dta| 
even  in  this  way,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  ato 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  order;  and,,  it 
without  any  limitation  to  the  sufficiency  of  f  lij,, 
Divine  guidance,  we  may  well,  for  the  sakeiatjj 
of  the  great  cause,  seriously  inquire  whether f  (jj,,^ 
the  spirit  of  love  and  of  power  and  of  aiiaeji 
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sound  mind,  so  cordially  commended  by  the 
apostle,  does  not  point  to  a  better  and  more 
successful  way.  The  great  object  of  preach- 
ing is  to  do  good  to  men,  and  upon  ds  is  laid 
the  responsibility  of  so  acting  as  that  the 
ministry  be  not  blamed.  We  must  exercise 
a  godly  care  in  these  matters,  for  the  souls  of 
men  are  in  jeopardy.  We  need  not  be  mere 
time  servers  ;  we  need  not  fail  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  but  we  must,  in  all 
simplicity,  love,  humility  and  dependence 
upon  the  Divine  blessing,  endeavor  to  "  do 
all  things  decently  and  in  order."  If  we  tire 
out  our  hearers  by  tediousness,  by  repetitions, 
or  by  any  kind  of  inappropriateness,  we  are 
likely  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  Neither 
should  we  run  bluntly  and  unnecessarily 
against  the  prejudices  of  people.  We  cannot 
take  them  by  storm.  We  must  approach 
them  with  the  flag  of  peace  and  of  love,  and 
out  of  all  impatience  and  strife  of  soul. 
"The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive  ; 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  men  ;  apt  to  teach,  pa- 
tient, in  meekness  instructing  those  that  op- 
pose themselves,  if  God  peradventure  will 
yive  them  repentance,  to  the  acknowledging 
)f  the  Truth."  If  we  would  be  fishers  of  men 
ve  must  study  with  pious  care  how  we  can 
mcorapass  our  hearers  in  the  gospel  net.  All 
Pharisaism,  every  vestige  of  the  spirit  that 
?ould  say,  even  to  a  sinner,  ''Stand  by  thy- 
elf;  come  not  near  me,  for  I  am  holier  than 
tiou,"  must  be  put  away  from  the  heart  of 
ira  who  claims  to  be  an  ambassador  for 
/hrist,  commissioned  with  the  gospel  of  rec- 
uciliation.  Brethren,  let  us  consider  these 
lings,  and  search  our  hearts  and  how  we 
siercise  ourselves  in  our  responsible  service. 
■  N. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 


1  The  great  work  of  the  reformation  of  man- 
'nd  is  to  be  mainly  effected  through  the  in- 
irumeutality  of  the  Lord's  obedient  children, 
;  ting  under  His  guidance  and  with  His 
'wer.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  train- 
ir  of  children  and  youth.    I  have  long 
idught  there  was  a  danger  of  Friends  not 
efficiently  recognizing  the  necessity  of  pa- 
iiQtal  or  other  equivalent  agency,  such  as 
tiit  of  "  Eli,"  to  tell  the  Samuels  who  "do 
I  t  yet  know  the  Lord  "  and  unto  whom 
'ihe  word  of  the  Lord  is  not  yet  revealed," 
t It  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  speaking  to  them 
T  1  what  should  be  their  reply.  This  danger 
es  from  an  abuse,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of 

i 


our  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  immediate 
teachings  and  influences  of  the  Good  Father 
and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  we  as 
parents  have  something  to  do  to  answer  the 
responsibilities  of  our  positions  as  delegated 
shepherds  over  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 


I  felt  thankful  when  I  received  and  read 
thy  letter.  There  was  a  tone  of  sympathy 
in  it  that  soothed,  though  it  did  not  dispel  the 
cloud  which  had  gathered  around  me.  I  had 
been  bemoaning  myself,  looking  upon  the 
past  sorrowfully,  oppressed  by  the  remem- 
brance of  weakness,  by  the  retrospect  of 
error,  by  a  sense  of  hopelessness  for  the  future 
and  an  actual  ivonder  at  the  jyresent. 

Thy  remark  of  having  a  new  lesson  to 
learn  in  thy  individual  experience  has  in- 
duced me  again  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
memory,  to  read  the  writing  there  and  pon- 
der on  the  contents.    But  that  which  is  to 
thee  clear  is  with  me  often  dark  and  doubtful. 
Special  providences,  interpositions,  or  teach- 
ings form  no  part  of  my  formula  of  faith. 
But  I  lean  to  the  belief  that  "  the  Universal 
Cause  acts  not  by  partial  but  by  general 
laws;"  therefore,  said  the  psalmist,  "Upon 
Thy  law  will  I  meditate  day  and  night "  that 
I  may  understand  it  and  live  up  to  its  requir- 
ings.    God  speaks  in  His  law  written  in  this 
day,  not  on  stone,  but  in  the  heart ;  and  by 
this  law%  as  I  understand  it,  I  examine  my- 
self and  others.    »Tesus  reduced  this  law  to 
two  requisitions,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."    We  hold  the  apostolic  faith 
that  our  human  nature  is  unequal  to  this  re- 
quisition, as  the  natural  man  seeks  that  which 
is  his  own.    Hence  the  necessity  of  that  grace 
or  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above, 
to  enable  us  to  overcome  our  first  and  enter 
into  our  spiritual  life.    What  our  progress  is 
in  this,  let  us  examine  by  the  rule  of  the 
apostle.    Let  us  look  into  it  as  into  a  mirror 
and  know  ourselves.    That  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above,  first  in  its  operation, 
leads  the  spiritual  child  into  purity.  Look 
into  the  mirror.    Are  we  not  vain,  proud, 
selfish,  choosing  our  own  and  not  another's 
equal  good  ?     Ah  !  where  are  the  pure  in 
heart?    Lacking  purity  we  have  nothing; 
having  it,  by  an  accession  of  grace,  by  the 
doubling  of  the  talent  we  become  peaceable  ; 
this  will  necessarily  produce  gentleness,  and 
in  possession  of  these  heavenly  gifts,  how 
easily  we  will  be  satisfied  in  poverty  or  riches, 
in  exaltation  or   abasedness,  submitting  to 
all  things  to  which  we  are  made  subject,  and 
learning  in  or  from  all  things ;  and  now, 
partaking  in  a  degree  of  the  nature  of  the 
Eternal,  we  would  abound  in,  or  hQ  full  of, 
mercy  and  good  fruits.    Then  we  would  be- 
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come  perfect  as  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  per- 
fect ;  He  who  without  partiality  sends  His 
blessings  to  the  just  and  unjust,  and  then 
highest  of  all,  we  would  stand  divested  of  all 
creaturely  wisdom,  without  hypocrisy,  clothed 
only  with  the  attributes  of  God.  It  is  look- 
ing into  this  mirror  that  so  depresses  me.  I 
have  been  thinking  it  were  almost  better  to 
live  in  the  natural  and  cease  to  aim  for  per- 
fection. Now  the  truth  is,  God  created  all 
things  pure,"  "and  when  He  saw  all  that  He 
had  created,  He  pronounced  it  good."  I 
long  for  the  exercise  of  my  natural  gifts,  be- 
lieving that  we  may  find  the  true  door  into 
Christ's  sheep-fold,  and  yet  enjoy  the  right 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  these. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  28,  1872. 

The  Old  and  the  New. — While  it  is 
right  for  us  to  cherish  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
past,  if  we  expend  our  strength  in  unprofit- 
able lamentations  over  "  the  good  old  times 
that  are  gone,"  we  may  fail  to  realize  the 
blessing  that  comes  through  present  labor. 
To  no  one  age  nor  generation  should  we  at- 
tach more  importance  than  justly  belongs  to 
it.  Each  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  which 
reaches  onward  into  the  future.  The  only 
benefit  we  can  receive  from  the  past  must 
come  through  the  use  we  make  of  the  exam- 
ple and  experiences  of  our  faithful  predeces- 
sors. These  may  greatly  contribute  to  our 
advancement,  but  should  never  be  held  up  to 
our  discouragement.  The  growth  of  a  socie- 
ty is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  growth 
of  an  individual  ;  in  both  all  the  different 
stages  are  necessary  to  complete  the  whole. 

The  Divine  Father  alone  views  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  comprehends  the 
pattern  that  time  is  weaving.  To  each  laborer 
is  assigned  a  part  of  the  work,  and  his  only 
care  should  be  to  do  the  service  allotted  to 
him.  He  need  not  pause  to  see  if  his  brother 
is  })erloming  his  portion  of  the  labor,  nor  to 
contrast  the  unfinished  figure  of  to-day  with 
those  of  former  years  perfected  by  time,  but 
keep  h's  eye  single  to  the  service  entrusted 
to  him  and  "  work  while  it  is  day."  Then 
he  will  not  only  receive  the  reward  of  "  well 
done,"  but  succeeding  generations  may  be 
''the  better  for  his  living." 

The  same  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  was 


evinced  by  Friends  during  the  life  time  of  . 
George  Fox,  if  manifested  in  an  equal  degree 
now, with  the  increased  accessories  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  would  draw  many  to  recognize 
the  beauty  and  the  truth  of  our  fundamental 
principle,  and  lead  them  to  declare,  "  I  have 
heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee." 

It  has  been  said,  and  may  equally  apply 
now,  that  a  good  man  will  shake  ^he  country 
for  ten  miles  round  ;  not  by  excitement,  not 
by  doctrine,  but  by  the  evidence  which  his 
life  affords,  that  it  is  regulated  by  the  power 
of  the  living  God — the  indwelling  Christ. 
In  times  of  quiet  communion  in  the  closet  of 
the  heart,  revelations  come  and  covenants  are 
made,  and  then  as  faith  and  patience  do  their 
work  in  establishing  on  the  true  foundation,, 
these  revelations  become  a  constant  guide, 
leading  us  on  in  our  daily  walk.    These  sea-  ; 
sons  of  favor  most  frequently  come  when  most  ; 
faithful  in  service,  whether  the  service  lead 
into  public  labor  or  into  the  retired  routine  of 
private  life.  i 

To  act  well  our  part  is  all  that  is  required  I 
of  us,  and  if  each  does  this  to  the  best  of  hiaij 
ability  there  will  arise  an  army  of  laborers j 
such  as  has  been  in  no  age  exceeded.  Many 
of  our  scattered  members  are  warmly  attached] 
to  our  Society,  and  numbers  around  thetna 
are  willir.g  to  see  and  accept  the  truth  wheai 
presented  in  life  and  purity. 

Let  us  not  settle  down  into  a  state  of  ease,', 
saying  that  we  have  Abraham  for  our  fatherf 
and  hoping  we  shall  be  accepted  through  hi»i  i 
righteousness,  but  let  us  endeavor  to  realize^ 
that  a  burden  rests  upon  us  of  this  genera-i|  i 
tion,  and  that  by  our  works  we  shall  be  justi-i  a 
fied  or  condemned.  I 

Edward  Parrish. — Our  hearts  were  filled  ^ 
with  sorrow  by  the  intelligence  received  o))  ^ 
the  death  of  this  estimable  Friend,  of  typhoid  ^ 
fever,  on  the  din  iiist.,  at  Fort  Sill,  Indiaa 
Territory. 

Having  been,  from  its  commencement,  f 
valued  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Inteh  j)e 
lirjencer,  it  seems  esp3cially  fitting  for  us  t(l  pj] 
express  our  sense  of  loss  on  the  occasion  (|  jci 
his  removal.  eoi 

His  spirit  was  a  truly  philanthropic  ona  ifj] 
and  he  was  ever  ready  to  employ  his  taleM  cer 
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and  energies  for  the  promotion  of  good.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  movements  which 
have  for  their  object  the  cultivation  of  the 
mental  powers,  and  the  substitution  of  high 
and  ennobling  pursuits,  for  trifling  and  de- 
grading ones.  Loving  the  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  adhering  from  convic- 
tion to  its  testimonies,  his  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  raising  its  standard  of  education 
to  that  of  wide  and  comprehensive  culture  :  — 
movements  which  had  this  object,  received 
his  active  co-operation.  In  lyceums,  reading 
associations,  schools,  libraries,  his  ready  and 
efficient  aid  was  always  to  be  calculated 
upon.  Several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  actively  devoted  to  the  establishment, 
organization,  and  conducting  of  Swarthraore 
College,  which  in  its  aim  and  objects  met, 
from  its  first  conception,  his  hearty  approval. 

He  gave  to  this  institution  what  he  had  to 
give,  his  time,  his  talents,  his  energies,  and 
his  hopeful  spirit. 

Of  his  contributions  to  science,  and  as  a 
Pharmaceutist,  others  no  doubt  will  testify. 
We  knew  him  best  as  a  brother  beloved  of 
the  same  household  of  faith,  whose  tender 
loving  spirit  and  warm  interest  in  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  those  around  him,  will  be 
sadly  missed.  Of  latter  time  he  was  occa- 
sionally led  to  give  utterance  in  our  religious 
meetings,  to  the  feelings  which  impressed  his 
mind.  His  utterance  and  manner  on  these 
occasions  were  simple,  and  the  matter  prac- 
tical;  generally  dwelling  on  the  beauty  and 
enjoyment  of  a  life  of  purity  and  devotion. 

The  obituary  column  in  our  last  week's 
number  contained  some  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  death.  A  letter  received  by 
his  family  the  day  after  that  event,  from  the 
Friend  at  whose  residence  he  was  kindly 
nursed,  bears  testimony  to  the  calmness  and 
peace  with  which  he  met  the  solemn  sum- 
mons, "  Come  up  higher." 

New  Magazine. — The  first  number  of 
ZelFs  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  has  ap- 
peared. The  object  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished is  to  diflfuse  instruction,  especially 
scientific  knowledge  in  its  varied  forms,  in  an 
entertaining  manner.  The  prospectus  says  it 
will  be  largely  devoted  to  information  con- 
cerning foreign  and  home  countries,  particu- 


larly of  those  places  remote  from  general 
travel,  and  will  be  profusely  illustrated  by 
fine  engravings  from  original  sketches. 
S.  DeColange,  L.  L.  D.,  the  editor  of  "  ZeWs. 
Encyclopedia"  will  have  the  direction  of 
"  the  editorial  staff."  T.  Ellwood  Zell  is  the 
Publisher.  Price  $2.00  per  annum  ;  single 
number,  20  cts.  A  specimen  copy  will  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
receipt  of  the  price  in  money  or  in  postage 
stamps. 

DIED. 

ECKERT.— In  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  17th  of 
Eighth  mo.,  1872,  Abigail,  widow  of  Jacob  I. 
Eckert,  aged  87  years  ;  a  consistent  member  of  Os- 
wego Monthly  Meeting. 

HALLOCK— In  N«w  York,  on  the  17th  of  Eighth 
mo.,  1872,  of  apoplexy,  Phebe  Johnson,  wife  of 
James  C.  Hallock,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

Her  lifelong  motto  was,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

WILLIAMS.— In  East  Goshen,  on  the  21st  of 
Eighth  mo.,  1872,  Jesse  Williams,  in  his  78th  year  ; 
a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  deceased  had  many  virtues,  and  his  faults 
were  few.  Truly  did  he  obey  the  injunction  to  visit 
the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  and  in  doing  so  he  be- 
stowed not  only  heartfe't  sympathy,  but  shared  with 
them  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

He  was  a  faithful  and  exemplary  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  endeavored,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  instill  their  principles  into  the 
minds  of  those  around  him.  He  felt  particularly 
the  great  importance  of  keeping  up  all  our  meet- 
ings. He  felt  that  his  mission  was  ended,  his  labor 
completed,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  depart. 
Without  a  struggle^  calmly  and  peacefully  he  passed 
from  works  to  rewards. 

McDowell.— On  the  26th  of  8th  mo.,  1872,  of 
consumption,  Isabella  M.,  wife  of  Joseph  T.  McDowell 
and  daughter  of  Enoch  Straitan,  in  the  42d  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Fiiends'  Intelligencer. 
SANTEE  SIOUX  IJ^DIANS. 

B.  W.  and  son  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  the  annuity  goods  to  our  tribe,  and 
to-morrow  has  been  fixed  on  for  the  purpose, 
to  day  having  been  spent  in  opening  cases 
and  changing  goods,  and  of  course  we  have 
been  very  busy.  The  clothing  for  the  men 
and  boys  appears  to  be  substantial.  Our 
piece  goods  are  generally  of  standard  quality. 
Our  linseys  are  of  larger  plaids  than  last 
year,  while  our  calicoes  are  of  the  "  Dolly 
Varden  "  fashion.  Add  to  these  good  warm 
socks  and  stockings,  knit  hoods  for  the  women 
and  girls,  felt  hats  for  the  men  and  boys,  with 
heavy  black  blankets  for  the  former  and  red 
ones  for  the  latter,  and  thou  wilt  be  able  to 
form  a  fair  idea  of  the  outfit  which  each 
member  of  the  tribe  will  get.  There  are,  of 
course,  triminings,  &c.,  included  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  making  up  the  piece  goo^ls. 
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Ihis  occasion  is  to  the  Indians  what  Christ- 
mas is  to  the  whites.  They  all  looked  pleased 
in  anticipation  of  the  day,  and  if  they  can 
only  be  j)revailed  upon  to  keep  their  clothing 
for  their  own  use,  instead  of  giving  it  away 
or  trading  it  to  our  white  neighbors,  it  will  be 
well. 

Genessee  Friends  have  sent  a  Friend 
out  here  to  assist  the  women  in  making  their 
clothing  and  to  instruct  them  in  domestic 
matters  generally.  This  is  a  much  needed 
office,  and  better  filled  late  than  never.  Some 
of  our  Indians  display  considerable  artistic 
talent,  which  only  needs  cultivation  to  make 
it  available  for  useful  purposes.  The  women 
show  this  in  their  bead  work,  and  the  men 
by  working  in  pipe  stone. 

One  of  them  recently  made  a  design,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  man's  ideas,  struck  me  as 
so  ludicrous  that  1  must  describe  it.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  square  base  about  eight  inches 
square,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  was 
coiled  a  snake.  From  the  centre  of  this 
square  arose  what  was  intended  for  a  cross, 
over  a  foot  in  height,  and  ascending  this, 
watched  by  the  serpent,  were  two  monkeys, 
one  above  the  other,  while  on  either  end  of 
the  horizontal  bar  of  the  cross  sat  a  monkey 
holding  a  cross  in  his  hand,  while  the  head 
of  the  cross  was  surmounted  by  a  spread 
eagle.  A  number  of  small  crosses  surrounded 
the  serpent.  The  v/ork  was  all  with  a  knife, 
and,  aside  from  the  design,  was  worth  look- 
ing at,  but  if  intended  as  an  exposition  of 
theoloofy,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was 
a  failure.  G.  S.  T. 


DR.  LIVINCSTONE's  DISCOVERIES. 

The  geography  of  Africa  is  not,  abstractly 
considered,  a  topic  of  engrossing  interest  to 
the  majority  of  people.  There  will  even  be 
many  who  will  doubt  the  practical  benefit 
to  the  human  race  of  the  expenditure  of 
several  years'  time  of  a  single  person  in  an 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problenj.  An  element 
of  romance  has,  however,  been  added  to  the 
case.  The  explorer  was  lost  and  is  found 
under  remarkable  sen.'i^ational  circumstances. 
Grateful  though  he  is  for  the  eiforts  made  to 
relieve  him,  he  welcomes  assistance  only  that 
he  may  complete  his  arduous  self-imposed 
task.  And  then  the  story  he  has  to  tell  is 
startling.  His  experiences  with  canibals, 
with  di.-eaFe,  with  faithless  servants,  and  in  a 
country  where  the  only  mode  of  locomotion 
possible  is  pedestrian  ism,  and  where  even 
that  is  attended  with  difficulties  to  which  the 
passage  of  ordinary  swamps,  streams  and 
thickets  is  as  nothing, — these  alone  would 
make  the  story  of  adventure  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest.    But  this  is  by  no  means  all,  or 


the  chief  part.  Dr.  Livingstone  asks  us  to 
believe  that  all  modern  geographical  discov- 
ery has  been  at  fault,  and  if  we  would  arrive 
at  a  true  conception  of  the  great  problem  on 
which  he  has  been  at  work  so  long,  we  must 
accept  the  geography  of  Ptolemy. 

When  the  first  intelligence  from  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone was  received  through  the  medium  of 
his  discoverer,  there  were  grave  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  many  whether  the  whole  affair 
might  not  be  an  imposition.  It  is  fiair  to  the 
enterprising  correspondent  who  accomplished 
the  relief  of  the  explorer  to  say  that  there  is 
no  longer  room  for  doubt.  No  one  who  has 
seen  Livingstone's  despatches  has  any  suspi- 
cion that  they  are  other  than  what  they  are 
represented  to  be,  and  it  remains  only  to  ex- 
amine the  statements  in  regard  to  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  to  solve  which  problem  was  the 
object  of  the  long  and  laborious  wanderings 
of  the  Scotch  geographer.  For  he  is  not  in- 
fallible. He  has  not  traced  the  Nile  through 
its  whole  extent,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  his 
theories  are  absolutely  correct.  Many  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  question  refuse 
altogether  to  accept  his  conclusions.  But  he 
has  exposed  the  errors  of  some  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  and  has  given,  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct form,  the  reasons  which  bring  him  to 
his  present  judgment.  We  will  endeavor  to 
explain  briefly  the  question  which  will  soon 
be  debated  hotly  by  the  partisans  of  the  seve- 
ral discoverers. 

Captain  Speke  and  Grant,  following  up  a 
large  river  which  they  presumed  to  be  the 
Nile,  came  to  a  large  lake,  which  they  par- 
tially explored.  Passing  to  another  point 
they  came  to  a  body  of  water,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  lake.  In 
this  manner  they  explored  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country  between  one  degree 
north  and  three  degrees  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  fancied  that  they  had  discovered  a 
great  inland  sea,  covering  twenty  thousand 
square  miles.  This  lake  they  named  the  Vic- 
toria N'Yanza,  and  proclaimed  it  the  source 
of  the  Nile.  Upon  all  modern  maps  this 
lake  is  laid  down.  Captain  Sir  Samuel  Ba- 
ker, a  few  years  later,  adopted  the  error  of 
Captain  Speke,  if  error  it  is,  and  discovered 
the  Albert  N'Yanza,  which  was  then  and  is 
now  of  unknown  extent,  but  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  large  lake.  The  Albert  Lake  he 
clainied  to  be  a  second  source  of  the  Nile. 
The  mistakes  attributed  to  these  explorers  by 
Dr.  Livingstone  are  two-fold  in  their  charac- 
ter. In  the  first  place  he  has  established  that 
the  Victoria  N'Yanza  is  not  one  great  inland 
sea,  but  a  collection  of  several  large  lakes  ; 
and,  secondly,  he  contends  that  neither  the 
Victoria  nor  the  Albert  Lake  is  the  true 
source  of  the  Nile,  but  that  they  are  merely 
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the  sources  of  tributaries.  We  may  illus- 
trate both  the  alleged  errors  by  imaginiDg 
what  might  have  happened  when  the  conti- 
nent of  America  was  a  "  howling  wilder- 
ness." If  an  explorer,  starting  from  New 
York,  had  travelled  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion until  he  reached  Lake  Ontario,  had 
sailed  across  it,  thence  struck  into  the  interi- 
or, still  proceeding  northwesc,  until  he  reached 
the  coast  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  thence 
again  to  the  northern  coast  of  Lake  Superior  ; 
if,  following  Superior  round  to  its  west  and 
southern  coast,  thence  proceeding  southeast- 
wardly  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  after  another  land  journey  reaching 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  he  had 
finally  arrived  at  the  point  of  startiug,  he 
might  have  concluded  that  he  had  travelled 
around  one  fresli-water  sea  of  enormous  ex- 
tent, instead  of  several  great  inland  lakes. 
This  seems  to  have  been  precisely  whatSpeke 
and  Grant  did.  And  it  is  not  a  little  curi- 
ous that  Speke  himself  at  different  times  cal- 
culated the  altitude  of  Victoria  N'Yanza 
very  differently,  three  several  observations  at 
Tarious  points  giving  him  altitudes  of  3,740 
feet,  3,308  feet  and  3,553  feet,  without  giving 
him  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  measuring 
the  height  of  three  several  lakes.  The  other 
mistake  which  is  attributed  to  former  explor- 
ers is  as  if  Captain  Speke,  searching  for  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  had  followed  the 
Ohio  to  its  sources,  and  as  if  Sir  Samuel  Ba- 
ker had  sailed  up  the  Missouri  to  its  head 
waters,  both  leaving  the  real  great  stream 
still  unexplored.  The  extreme  southern  limit 
of  the  Victoria  N'Yanza  is  three  degrees  of 
southern  latitude,  but  Dr.  Livingstone  claims 
to  have  gone  to  ten  and  twelve  degrees  south. 
His  reasons  for  believing  that  he  examined 
the  true  Nile  basin  are  chiefly  the  general  lay 
of  the  land  and  the  size  of  the  river  which 
be  traced  so  far.  It  could  belong,  he  con- 
tends, to  no  other  river  than  the  Nile.  But 
we  must  wait  until  he  rectifies  our  maps  be- 
fore we  can  learn  with  anything  like  accu- 
racy the  geography  of  Africa,  and  meansvhile 
we  expect  a  very  lively  opposition  to  Dr.  Liv- 
ngstoue's  theories  by  the  friends  of  former 
explorers  whose  hasty  conclusions  are  so  vig- 
)rously  attacked. — Late  Paper. 

 — «•»—•  . 

FACTS  WITH  REGARD  TO  STORMS. 

A  vast  amount  of  information  is  constantly 
jeing  gathered^  and  collated  by  the  United 
states  Signal  Service,  out  of  which  is  being 
gradually  built  up  the  true  science  of  that 
^lass  of  meteorological  phenomena.  Among 
'he  general  observations  thus  far  noted,  may 

'  mentioned  the  following  : 

Storms  are  accompanied  with  a  depression 
f  the  barometer  near  the  central  line  of  the 

i 


storm,  and  a  rise  of  the  barometer  in  the  front 
and  rear. 

This  central  line  of  minimum  pressure  is 
generally  of  great  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  moves  side  foremost  toward  the  east. 

The  line  is  sometimes  nearly  straight,  but 
generally  curved,  and  most  frequently  with 
its  convex  side  toward  the  east. 

The  velocity  of  this  line  is  such  that  it  trav- 
els from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Connecticut 
river  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  from 
the  Connecticut  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
in  nearly  the  same  time,  or  about  thirty-six 
miles  an  hour. 

When  the  barometer  falls  suddenly  in  the 
western  part  of  New  England,  it  rises  at  the 
same  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  also  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 

In  great  storms  the  wind  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  mini- 
mum pressure  blows  toward  that  line  directly 
or  obliquely. 

The  force  of  the  wind  is  in  proportion  to 
the  suddenness  and  greatness  of  the  depression 
of  the  barometer 

In  all  great  and  sudden  depressions  of  the 
barometer  there  is  much  rain  or  snow  ;  and 
in  all  sudden  great  rains  or  snows  there  is  a 
great  depression  of  the  barometer  near  the 
centre  of  the  storm,  and  rise  beyond  its 
borders. 

Many  storms  are  of  great  and  unknown 
length  from  north  to  south,  reaching  beyond 
our  observers  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on 
the  northern  lakes,  while  their  east  and  west 
diameter  is  comparatively  small.  The  storms 
therefore  move  side  foremost. 

Most  storms  commence  in  the  "  far  west," 
beyond  western  observers,  but  some  commence 
in  the  United  States, 

When  a  storm  commences  in  the  United 
States  the  line  of  minimum  pressure  does  not 
come  from  the  "far  west,"  but  commences  with 
the  storm  and  travels  with  it  toward  the  east. 

There  is  generally  a  lull  of  wind  at  the  line 
of  minimum  pressure,  and  sometimes  a  calm. 

When  this  line  of  nainimura  pressure  passes 
an  observer  toward  the  east  the  wind  geneially 
poon  changes  to  the  west,  and  the  barometer 
begins  to  rise. 

There  is  generally  but  little  wind  near  the 
line  of  maximum  pressure,  and  on  each  side 
of  that  line  the  winds  are  irregular,  but  tend 
outward  from  that  line. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are  gen- 
erally greater  in  the  northern  and  the  eastern 
than  in  the  southern  and  the  western  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  wind  generally  in  great  storms  sets  in  from 
the  north  or  east  and  terminates  from  the 
north  or  west ;  and  in  the  southern  parts  the 
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wind  geDerally  sets  in  from  the  south  of  east 
and  terminates  from  the  south  to  west. 

During  the  passage  of  storms  the  wind  gen- 
erally changes  from  the  eastward  to  the  west- 
ward by  the  south,  especially  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  northern  part  of  the  storms  generally 
travels  more  rapidly  toward  the  east  than  the 
southern  part. 

During  the  high  barometer  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  storm  it  is  generally  clear  and  mild 
in  temperature,  especially  if  very  cold. 

The  temperature  generally  falls  suddenly 
on  the  passage  of  the  centre  of  great  storms, 
so  that  sometimes,  when  a  storm  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  United  States,  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  will  be  in  the  west  on  the 
same  day  that  the  highest  temperature  is  in 
the  east. 

The  first  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Signal  Corps  proceeds  is  that  the  invariable 
course  of  air  currents  is  such  as  will  equalize 
the  atmos})heric  pressure  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  that  wherever  inequalities  exist,  the 
winds  are  set  in  motion,  the  air  thus  finding 
its  level,  just  as  water  or  any  other  visible 
fluid  does. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 


UNWELCOME  TRUTHS. 

It  is  a  difficult  social  problem  to  determine 
when  and  how  far  we  are  bound  to  proclaim 
unwelcome  truths,  and  when  their  utterance 
should  be  repressed.  There  are  some,  who, 
in  their  strict  adhesion  to  veracity,  consider 
that  they  only  need  to  be  themselves  con- 
vinced of  anything,  to  render  its  avowal  per- 
missible, if  not  obligatory.  That  it  is  true,  is 
to  them  a  sufficient  reason  for  saying  it,  how- 
ever unaccej)table  it  may  be;  to  conceal  it 
seems  uncandifl  and  injurious,  and  every  ac- 
cusation of  rudeness  or  unkindliness  is  tri- 
umphantly met  by  the  defense  that  what  was 
spoken  was  exact  fact,  without  exaggeration 
or  coloring.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are 
those,  who,  in  the  excess  of  amiability  and 
good  will,  conceal  all  that  could  possibly 
wound  or  grieve  another,  an(i  oven  what  they 
fear  may  be  simply  unpalateable,  and  for  the 
fame  cause  will  at  times  even  disguise  the 
truth  when  impossible  to  hide  it.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  which  is  so  prevalent,  that  we 
hear  so  little  of  our  own  failings,  im})crfec- 
tions  and  blunders  from  fnends,  who,  did  they 
but  exercise  a  little  more  candor,  would  be 
more  truly  our  friends,  and  become  an  im- 
portant means  of  our  eulighteuraeut  and  im- 
provement. 

To  strike  the  happy  medium  between  these 
two  extremes,  it  is  needful,  most  of  all,  to 
purify  our  motives.  Reflection  will  convince 
us  that  selfishness  lies  at  the  root  of  both  ex- 
tremes.   It  is  often  the  ca^e  that  those  who 


are  quick  to  notice  and  ready  to  point  out 
blemishes  in  others,  have  no  eyes  for  anything 
but  blemishes.  They  never  think  of  telling 
the  ]j/eiisant  truths  they  know  and  see,  indeed 
they  are  somewhat  obtuse  in  appreciating  the 
virtuous  side  of  humanity,  and  the  clear- 
sighted vision  which  they  extend  to  faults 
and  deficiencies  becomes  obscured  when  turned 
upon  virtues  and  excellences.  There  is  also 
a  lack  of  sympathy  very  evident  in  those 
who  are  ready  at  all  times  to  utter  unwel- 
come truths.  They  do  not  feel  the  pain  they 
inflict,  do  not  appreciate  it,  perhaps  do  not 
believe  in  it.  A  thoroughly  kind  and  gen- 
erous disposition  will  be  quick  to  detect  and 
anxious  to  avoid  what  is  likely  to  produce 
suffering  in  any  mind,  unless  some  motive  of 
higher  good  demand  an  opposite  course.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
we  are  in  no  condition  to  inflict  pain  of  any 
kind  upon  our  fellow  creatures,  unless  we  also 
suflTer  with  and  for  them,  and  regard  it  as  a  [ 
needful  means  for  their  improvement. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  never  utter  ; 
unwelcome  truths,  may  well  pause  and  reflect  ] 
whether  they  are  not  iudulging  in  a  moral 
cowardice  which  springs  equally  from  the 
same  root  of  selflshoess.  The  parent  who, 
from  the  fear  of  causing  his  child  pain, 
shrinks  from  correcting  his  faults,  does  not 
truly  love  his  child,  but  is  simply  indulging 
himself  at  the  child's  expense.  Something 
of  the  same  guilt  falls  on  him  who,  conscious 
of  his  friend's  error,  and  of  the  consequences 
into  which  it  may  lead  him,  yet,  in  the  fear 
of  displeasing  him,  utters  no  word  of  warn- 
ing or  reproof.  It  is  then  the  pure  and  un- 
selfish motive  of  doing  good  in  the  highest 
sense  that  will  best  guard  us  from  both  ex* 
tremes,  and  to  analyize  our  intentions  will 
give  us  the  surest  test  as  to  whether  we  are 
light  in  uttering  or  withholding  the  unsvel- 
come  truth.  If  a  thoughtless  indiflerence  to 
the  result  of  our  v.ords,  or  an  envious  or 
jealous  spirit,  or  a  caustic  or  sarcastic  tem- 
per prompts  to  its  utterance,  it  is  then  that 
we  should  curb  our  lips  to  silence.  Words 
uttered  under  such  im})ul£es  are  always  in- 
jurious. But  if  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  ; 
and  exalt  our  friend's  character,  to  repress  a  ^ 
fault,  or  to  cherish  a  virtue,  prompt  us  to  ut- 
terance, then  it  would  be  guilty  cowardice  to  j 
close  the  lips  and  to  withhold  the  pain  which, 
though  distressing,  must  be  salutary.  f 

Not  only  do  our  impulses  in  both  direc- 
tions need  close  scrutiny  before  we  can  be 
justified  in  yielding  to  their  influence,  but  we  ^ 
should  also  bring  our  best  judgment  to  bear 
upon  the  manner  of  such  communications.  If 
Much  harm  is  frequently  done  by  the  total 
absence  of  tact  in  declaring  unwelcome  truths.  ^ 
A  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others 
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will  lead  us  to  study  the  least  painful  and 
most  efficient  way  of  approaching  them,  and, 
as  the  skilful  surgeon  who  probes  the  wound 
to  its  centre,  still  handles  it  with  the  most 
delicate  and  gentle  touch,  so  we  may,  while 
relaxing  no  needful  effort  to  accomplish  the 
result,  yet  deal  so  tenderly  and  kindly  as  to 
cause  no  irritation,  and  greatly  to  increase 
our  future  influence. 

If  so  much  of  duty  is  concerned  in  the  ut- 
terance of  unwelcome  truths,  there  is  no  less 
as  to  their  reception.  Much  of  our  character 
will  depend  upon  this.  The  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness which  dwells  only  upon  the  pain  suf- 
fered, and  the  callous  indiiference  which 
scornfully  ignores  the  opinions  of  others, 
will  equally  preclude  the  benefit  we  might 
derive.  The  habit  of  regarding  as  enemies 
those  who  tell  us  painful  and  humiliating 
truths  is  fatal  to  improvement.  Emerson 
says,  *'  The  wise  man  always  throws  himself 
upon  the  side  of  his  assailants.  It  is  more 
his  interest  than  it  is  theirs  to  find  his  weak 
points."  If  we  will  thus  put  ourselves  upon 
the  other  side,  as  it  were,  and  view  ourselves 
willingly  from  the  standpoint  that  exposes 
our  defects,  the  truths  once  so  irritating  and 
unwelcome  will  be  hailed  as  wholesome  and 
purifying  medicine,  and  those  who  administer 
them  as  our  kindest  and  most  faithful  friends. 
— Ledger. 


THE  DYING  FLOW^ER. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  RUCKERT. 

Hope,  thou  jet  shalt  live  to  see 

All  the  Spring's  returning  joys  ; 
Know'st  thou  not  thus  ev'ry  tree 

Hopes,  when  Autumn  wind  destroys, 
That  the  bleak,  long  winter  through, 

In  their  strength  its  buds  may  rest, 
Till  the  sap  shall  start  anew, 

Till  with  verdure  green  'tis  drest? 
"Ah  !  I  am  no  sturdy  tree 

That  a  thousand  summers  lives  ; 
Dreamed,  each  winter  dream  will  be, 

Spring  then  fresh,  bright  verdure  gives. 
B'U  a  lowly  flower  am  I, 

Called  to  life  by  kiss  of  May; 
When  beneath  the  snows  I  lie, 

Every  trace  has  passed  away." 
Since  thou  then  a  flow'ret  be — 

Modest  is  thy  mind  indeed — 
Let  this  knowledge  comfort  thee, 

All  that  blossom,  carry  seed  ; 
Let  the  death  storm,  far  and  near. 

Scatter  then  thy  pollen  gold, 
From  thy  seed  shalt  thou  appear 

Self-renewed  a  hundred  fold. 
•'  Yes,  when  time  myself  shall  glean, 

Like  myself  shall  others  rise  ; 
Thus  the  whole  is  ever  green, 

'Tis  the  single  one  that  dies  ; 
If  what  I  was,  now  are  they, 

Then  am  I  myself  no  more, 
Yet  I  only  live  to-day, 

Nought  behind  me,  nought  before. 


"  That  the  sunbeam  they  receive 

Is  the  same  that  shines  through  me, 
My  hard  lot  does  not  relieve 

Doomed  to  night's  eternity. 
Sun,  whose  tender  glances  now 

From  afar,  toward  them  I  see, 
Why  with  chilling  scorn  dost  thou 

Smile  from  out  yon  cloud  on  me  ? 
"  Woe,  that  I  should  trust  in  thee 

When  thy  rays  I  first  did  feel, 
In  thine  eyes  still  gazing  be 

Until  thou  my  life  doth  steal  ; 
Its  poor  remnant  I'll  withdraw 

From  thy  cruel  sympathy. 
And  with  feverish  firmness  draw 

Self  in  self  and  tly  from  thee. 
"  But  my  fury  and  my  strife 

Melted  into  tears  now  see  ; 
Take,  oh  take,  my  fleeting  life, 

Everlasting  !  up  to  Thee, 
All  that  has  my  soul  so  grieved 

Thou  wilt  suffer  there  no  more  ; 
All  that  from  thee  I  received. 

Dying,  now,  I  thank  thee  for. 
"  Every  morning  breeze  that  blew, 

Quiv'ring  me  the  summer  long — 
Every  insect  bright  that  flew, 

Hov'ring  near  with  sense  and  song — 
Eyes,  my  beauty  made  more  bright — 

Hearts,  my  fr^igrance  made  more  glad — 
Such  my  mission  in  thy  sight  ; 

For  all  these,  my  thanks  be  had. 
"  Of  thy  world  an  ornament, 

Though  but  small,  the  share  I  gain, 
I  to-  deck  this  field  was  sent, 

As  the  stars  the  higher  plain. 
But  one  breath  is  left  to  me, 

Yet  no  sigh  shall  it  be  found  ; 
My  last  glance  lo  heaven  shall  be, 

And  the  lovely  world  around. 
"  Endless  fire-heart  of  this  globe 

Let  me  now  expire  on  thee  ! 
Heaven  !  spread  thine  azure  robe, 

Mine,  all  faded,  sinks  with  me. 
Hail,  0  Spring,  thy  glowing  sky  ! 

Hail,  0  morning  air,  thy  breath  ! 
Griefless  down  to  sleep  I  lie, 

Hopeless  still,  to  rise  from  death." 

R.  T. 


FAMILY  INHUMANITY. 

The  word  family  has  become  a  very  com- 
mon adjectival  prefix.  From  sermons  and 
tracts,  down  to  advertisements  of  mechanical 
contrivances,  we  hear  constantly  of  "family" 
this,  that,  and  the  other — family  discipline, 
family  peace,  fiamily  clothes-wringers,  and 
family  men.  One  would  suppose  that  every 
energy  and  capacity  of  the  human  race  was 
bent  toward  making  families  righteous  and 
comfortable.  This  is  not  so  ;  neither  is  there 
any  sort  of  propriety  in  using  the  word  "fam- 
ily" as  an  adjective.  Nevertheless  we  should 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  find,  for  the  short 
sermon  we  propose  to  preach  here,  any  text 
so  fitting,  both  in  sound  and  sense,  as  the 
words  Family  Inhumanity. 

Dictionaries  define  inhumanity  to  be  any 
act  causing  unnecessary  pain.    This  is  a  very 
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stringent  definition,  if  we  analyze  it  closely 
and  accept  it  honestly.  No  one  of  us  but 
would  rci-ent  with  instant  indignation  the 
charge  of  being  inhuman.  No  one  of  us  but 
is  inhuman  every  day  of  our  lives.  Does  this 
sound  severe?  Very  likely.  The  truth  is  apt 
to.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword  cutting  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  the  marrow.  ''Unneces- 
sary pain."  Do  we  dare  to  examine  this 
weapon  of  a  phrase?  What  pain  can  it  be 
"necessary"  for  us  to  inflict  upon  those  with 
whom  we  live?  Clearly,  no  pain,  except  such 
as  may  be  needful  for  their  physical  or  moral 
good. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  beginning  of  a 
day,  and  reckon  up  candidly  the  different 
pains  we  shall  give  before  it  is  done,  if  we  live 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  living. 

We  are  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters, 
neighbors,  chums,  associates.  How  do  we 
meet  each  others'  first  glance  in  the  morning  ? 
Do  we  smile,  or  do  we  frown  ;  or  do  we  look 
lifeless,  as  if  we  had  not  interest  enough  in 
anything:  either  to  smile  or  frown.  If  we  do 
anything  except  smile  kindly,  affectionately, 
we  inflict  "unnecessary  pain,"  first  on  those 
who  love  us,  secondly  on  those  who,  without 
loving  us,  are  more  or  less  affected  by  our  at- 
mosphere. It  isn't  a  very  severe  pain.  No. 
If  it  were,  a  good  many  men  and  women  and 
little  children  who  are  alive  to-day  would  not 
be.  But  it  is  a  pain,  a  real  pain,  and  an 
"unnecessary  pain."  We  are  inhuman.  Next, 
what  do  we  say?  Do  we  speak  courteously, 
gently?  Do  we  mention  things  which  are 
pleasant  and  cheering  ?  Or  do  we  speak  rudely 
and  harshly,  find  all  the  fault  which  can  be 
found  with  the  weather  and  the  breakfast, 
and  proceed  to  antagonistic  discussions  and 
slanderous  evil-speaking?  If  we  do  the  lat- 
ter, we  have  sown  pain,  as  the  sower  sows 
seed — "unnecessary  pain,"  pain  from  which 
only  evil  can  follow.  We  are  inhuman.  And 
this  is  but  the  first  hour  of  the  day — before 
we  really  call  it  begun  ;  before  we  have  even 
thought,  perhaps,  what  we  will  do  with  our- 
selves for  the  day.  Then  come  business,  work, 
pleasure.  Upon  the  word  and  will  of  each 
one  of  us  hang  the  movements,  the  occupa- 
tions, the  enjoyments,  the  sufferings  of  others, 
more  or  le^s,  for  the  day. 

Helpless  little  children,  perhaps.  What 
mother,  reckoning  solemnly  with  her  own 
soul,  can  often  say  at  night  that  she  has  not 
inflicted  one  single  "  unnecetsary  pain  "  on 
her  children  during  the  day  ? — not  a  single 
needless  denial,  not  a  single  unreasonable  re- 
quisition, not  a  rude  or  unkind  word  ? 

Employes,  perhaps,  servants,  workmen, 
what  mistress,  what  master  can  say  on  any 
night  that  not  in  one  instance  during  the  day 
has  man  or  woman  suffered  at  his  hands  a 


moment's  "unnecessary  pain?"  Oh!  the  ter- 
rible stringency  of  that  word  "unnecessary.'* 
There  is  no  evading  it.  It  parts  a  great  chasm 
in  our  actions,  separating  right  from  wrong, 
with  vividness  as  unerring  as  noonday  light. 

Friends,  perhaps  acquaintances,  strangers 
— for  even  the  most  solitary,  the  most  inde- 
pendent, they  who  have  neither  chilfl  nor  wife 
nor  husband  nor  servant,  muststill  havesome 
sort  of  relation  with  their  fellows.  No  man 
liveth  unto  himself  alone.  If  it  is  but  the  ac- 
cidental association  of  wanderer  with  wand- 
erer for  a  few  hours  under  a  common  roof, 
what  loneliest  soul  at  night  can  dare  to  say 
that  not  once  since  that  day's  sun  rose  has  he 
caused  "  unnecessary  pain "  to  any  human 
being  ? 

Who  is  equal  unto  the=ie  things  ?  Who  may- 
dare  look  the  facts  of  his  one  day's  inhumani- 
ties in  the  face?  Where  shall  we  hide  our- 
selves when  we  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
garden,  asking  for  our  brother? 

AVe  indulge  in  hot  indignation  at  the  oc- 
casional glaring  inhumanities  of  others;  but 
we  do  not  dream  of  our  own.  We  are  profuse 
of  ejaculations  of  horror  at  the  monstrous 
cruelties  now  and  then  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers, and  we  never  think  how  close  of  kin 
in  nature  are  our  own  habitual  actions.  The 
diflTerence  of  degree  blinds  us  to  the  relation- 
ship. But  the  diflference  of  degree  is  not  so 
great  as  we  suppose ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  virtue  in  us  as  it  is  a  result  of  our 
surroundings. 

We  happen  to  have  had  the  good  fortune 
of  breeding  and  culture,  perhaps.  We  are 
set  in  social  positions  more  or  less  conspicuous 
and  gratifying.  Therefore,  we  are  in  small 
danger  of  committing  glaring  outrages.  We 
shall  not  burn  our  children  on  hot  stoves,  nor 
flog  them  to  death.  We  shall  not  erind  down 
work-people  till  they  starve,  nor  kill  wives  and 
other  enemies  with  hatchets.  But,  for  all  that 
we  may  be  inhuman,  habitually  inhuman, 
very  inhuman,  un  pardon  ably  inhuman. 

If  in  our  daily  life  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
inflicting  "  unnecessary  pain,"  be  it  ever  so 
small,  upon  our  fellow- beings,  we  are  inhu- 
man ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  by  what  t 
name  of  sect  or  persuasion  we  call  ourselves 
nor  what  vials  of  wrath  and  righteous  indig- 
nation we  pour  out  upon  them  who  are  guilty 
of  what  we  choose  to  call  cruelties. —  The  In- 
dependent. 


'V 
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THE  DRESS  OF  CHILDREN. 

Our  little  ones  are  sometimes  too  gorgeous! 
apparelled,  and  the  excuse  is,  "They  look  s 
nicely,  and  they  are  only  children,  and  will 
know  better  after  a  while ;  and  if  I  do  no^i 
dress  them  so,  they  feel  badly  when  they  see  i 
other  children  dressed  so."    No,  dress  the 
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nicely,  but  not  extravagantly — sinfully  ;  and 
teach  them  to  know  what  is  for  their  good, 
and  see  if  they  are  satisfied.  They  ought  to 
be  taught  right  now.  Never  teach  children 
anything  they  will  afterward  have  to  unlearn. 
Teach  them  to  think  of  the  adornment  of  the 
mind  rather  than  of  the  body  ;  and  of  making 
the  soul  pretty  and  pure,  rather  than  of  think- 
ing so  much  of  the  pretty  things  that  perish 
with  the  using. — Southern  Cluistian  Advocate. 


ARTIFICIAL  GEYSERS. 

The  Geysers  of  Iceland  are  familiar  to  all 
as  being  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Much  has  been  written  about  them,  and 
varied  have  been  the  speculations  in  regard 
to  their  cause  ;  the  wildest  theories  having 
at  times  prevailed.  The  attention  of  scien- 
tific men  was  called  to  the  subject,  and  after 
various  ideas  had  gained  ground  and  been  re- 
futed, Prof.  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  arrived  at 
satisfactory  conclusions,  which  were  tested 
experimentally  by  Prof.  Muller,  of  Freiberg, 
and  found  to  be  satisfactory.  Although  these 
experiments  were  made  several  years  ago,  and 
are  well-known  to  scientific  men,  yet  they 
may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  all 
the  more  interesting  as  we  too  have  Geysers 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  California,  which  are 
reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the  State. 

Immediately  after  an  explosion  of  the  great 
Geyser  of  Iceland,  a  large  basin  some  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  is  left  bare.  In  the  middle 
of  this  basiu  is  a  cylindrical  hole  or  pipe, 
which  sinks  deep  into  the  ground.  In  this 
pipe  one  can  see  the  water  calm  and  still  as 
in  any  spring.  Soon  the  water  rising  in  the 
hole  fills  the  basin  with  almost  boiling  fluid. 
After  a  certain  time  is  heard  an  underground 
noise,  as  of  thunder,  the  surface  of  the  water 
commences  to  boil  and  hiss  ;  then  quiet  en- 
sues for  a  while,  when  the  phenomena  occur 
again  with  greater  force.  This  is  repeated 
with  greater  or  less  power,  generally  for  the 
whole  day,  at  pretty  regular  intervals.  Then 
comes  a  change  ;  the  thunder  becomes  loud- 
er, the  water  boils  in  powerful  commotion  ; 
thick  vapors  arise,  and  suddenly  a  stream  of 
;  water  is  thrown  some  eighty  to  one  hundred 
\  feet  into  the  air  ;  as  suddenly  all  becomes 
!  quiet  again,  and  as  the  vapor  passes  off  we 
see  the  empty  basin  again. 

Prof.  Muller  imitates  this  by  means  of  a 
very  simple  apparatus — a  tube  whose  upper 
jend  terminates  with  a  large  basin.  The  tube 
land  basin  are  filled  with  water,  and  then  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  is  strongly  heated, 
.when  similar  phenomena  occur  as  in  the  case 
iof  the  natural  Geysers. 

'  The  explanation  is  equally  simple.  The 
jwater,  which  continually  rises  in  the  tube, 
ihaa  below,  under  the  pressure  of  the  column 


of  water  above,  a  far  higher  temperature  than 
exists  in  the  upper  part.  If  now  this  very 
hot  mass  of  water  rise  suddenly,  and  under  a 
less  pressure  than  that  which  corresponds  to 
its  temperature,  it  is  instantly  changed  into 
steam,  and  violently  throws  into  the  air 
all  water  in  the  tube  and  basin  above  it, 
whereby  the  following  masses  of  water,  like- 
wise freed  from  a  part  of  the  pressure,  are  as 
suddenly  changed  to  steam.  This  continues 
until  the  water  which  is  thrown  up  and  falls 
back  into  the  basin  is  so  far  cooled  that  it 
prevents  further  formation  of  steam.  Then 
all  is  quiet  until  this  cooled  water  is  again 
suflficiently  heated  by  the  rising  steam  to  al- 
low of  further  steam  formation. 

This  very  simple  and  interesting  experi- 
ment has,  we  see,  been  lately  exhibited  at  a 
lecture  in  England  ;  and,  as  it  requires  no 
costly  apparatus,  can  be  tried  by  any  one 
who  has  an  experimental  turn  of  mind. 


INFLUENCE  OF  FLOWERS  ON  CHARACTER. 

Flowers  exert  a  wonderfully  refining  in- 
fluence upon  character.  There  are  few  who 
are  not  susceptible  to  it,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  model  farmer  of  olden 
times,  who  begrudged  his  wife  or  daughter  a. 
bit  of  land  to  beautify,  who  denounced  all 
blossoms  which  resulted  in  no  marketable 
fruit  as  useless,  and  plowed  up  the  bright 
pinks  and  marigolds  with  ruthless  hand,  has 
passed  away,  we  trust,  or  at  most  but  a  few 
of  the  species  remain.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  pleasant  fashion,  not  only  in 
towns  and  villages,  but  in,  secluded  rural 
homes,  where  the  plain  farmer's  family  toil 
hard,  for  the  children  to  have  little  plots  of 
ground  where  they  may  raise  flowers  to  charm 
the  eye.  If  parents  only  realized  the  educa- 
ting power  of  plants,  and  how  keenly  most 
children  enjoy  watching  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  vegetable  life,  they  would  foster 
the  desire  they  so  often  express  "  to  have  a 
garden  of  their  own."  Now,  in  the  spring 
time,  let  at  least  a  few  seeds  and  roots  be  ob- 
tained ;  let  a  bit  of  ground,  or,  if  this  is  not 
possible,  some  flower-pots  be  devoted  to  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  the  little  folks. 
It  will  not  merely  keep  them  out  of  mischief 
to  have  some  pleasant  occupation  in  the  open 
air,  it  will  be  health-giving,  and  mind  and 
heart  improving.  Don't  forget  the  flower 
seeds. — Harper's  Weekly. 

Little  Hungry  Minds. — If  there  is  one 
lesson  we  would  impress  upon  parents,  it  is 
this :  don't  stifle  your  childrens'  desire  at 
proper  times  to  ask  questions.  This  involun- 
tary self-educating  process  of  the  child's  is  of 
more  importance  to  its  future  than  many 
parents  are  aware  of.  It  sometimes,  nay  often,. 
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cost?  an  effort  to  break  up  a  train  of  thought 
in  which  you  may  l)e  interestedly  occupied, 
hut  it  will  pay. 

A  (;ooD  cause  is  often  hindered  more  than 
advanced  by  an  injudicious  zeal  in  promoting 
it. —  George  Dillwijn. 


FIKST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Pbilrtdelphia  Association  will  meet  at  the 
Meetirig-honse,  8alera,  N.  J.,  on  Seventh-day,  10th 
mo.  19ih,  at  1 1  A.  M.,  and  it  is  desired  that  reports 
be  forwarded  from  all  the  First-day  St;hools,  etc., 
within  its  limits,  and  delepjates  be  in  attendance 
from  each  as  far  as  wiy  opens,  as  from  this  Meeting 
the  delefrates  to  ttie  (Jeneral  Conference  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  the  report  thereto  adopted. 

Essays  in  reference  to  the  cause  always  accepta- 
ble, and  should  be  sent  to  7  1 7  Willow  street. 

Passengers  per  railro-^d  leave  the  upper  side  of 
Market  street  Ferry  on  Sixth-day,  at  3.30  P.  M  ,  and 
iSeventh-day  at  8.15  z\.  M.  Returning  frem  Salem 
ftt  3  P.  M.,  will  arrive  at  Philadelphia  about  5.36 
P.  M..  Fare  for  the  excursion  $2.00,  good  to  re- 
turn on  Second-day. 

Jos.  M  Truman,  Jr.,  ) 
Emma  Worrell,  j 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
evening,  at  8  o'clock,  and  Seventh-day  morning  at 
8.',  o'clock.    Full  attendance  mu3h  to  be  desired. 

Anna  P.  Wullaston,  Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

This  body  will  meet  at  Lombard  St.  Meeting-house, 
Baltimore,  on  Second-day  evening,  lOth  mo.  28th,  at 
7  o'clock,  and  continue  three  or  more  evenings.  Re- 
ports from  the  Associations  within  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  should  be  forwarded  to  it,  and 
delegates  appointed  to  represent  them  therein.  All 
who  feel  interested  are  invited  to  attend  and  parti- 
cipate. Jos.  M.  TufMAN,  Jr.,  I  Clerks 
"LvDiA  C.  Stabler,  j 

The  Execu'ive  Committee  will  meet  at  same  place 
on  Seventh-day,  afternoon,  2Glh,  at  4  o'clock. 

Edwin  Craft,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

loth  mo.    (ith,  FraLkford,  Pa..       3  P.M. 

"    Richland,  Pa.,  '       3  P.  M. 
"  "    Birmingham,  Pa.,   3  P.  M. 

««  "    Camden,  N.  J.,        3  P.  M. 

<«  "    Jericho,       1.,       11  A.  M. 

«'  Oyster  Hay,  3^  P.  M. 

«'  "    Mount  Washington,  Md.,  11  A.  M. 

«'  "    ('happuiiurt.  N.  v.,  11  A.M. 

i:;th,  Diamond  Ridge,  Md.,  11  A.  M. 
"        2()th,  Kadnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"    Ry berry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"  "    Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  .M. 

"  "    Catawissa,  Ph.,  3  P..M. 

««  "    Rcihpage,  L.  I.,  1 1  A.M. 

«'  "    Jpru^alem,  L.  I.,  ?,\  P.  M. 

"    Junius.  N  v.,  11  A.  M. 
"        27lh,  <Vntrfd>ile,  Iowa,  3  P.M. 
"  "    West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 

I  T  K  M  8  . 

The  wholesale  destruction  by  the  fire  in  Chicago 
of  the  receptacles  n->ed  for  ihe  safe-keeping  of  vhIu- 
able  written  and  printed  documents  has  called  for 
some  means  of  restoring  burnt  manuscript  and  the 
like,  at  least  so  far  as  to  permit  the  snme  to  be  de- 


ciphered. A  resident,  J.  V.  L.  Blaney,  of  the  burned 
city,  has  attempted  to  meet  the  necessity  by  a  pat- 
ented process,  which  he  describes  as  follows  :  "  The 
charred  paper  is  to  be  first  separated  into  single 
leaves,  and  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  solu- 
ble compound  of  silver  or  copper  for  such  a  time 
as  may  be  required  to  render  the  printing  or  writing 
sufficiently  legible.  A  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  containing  forty  grains  of  that  salt  to  one 
fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water  is  preferred.  If  the 
restoration  is  only  required  to  be  made  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet,  the  solution  may  be  applied  with  a 
brush,  or  by  floating  ihe  paper  upon  the  surface  of 
the  li(iuid.  The  process  succeeds  best  in  a  dark  or 
feebly  lighteil  room.  After  sufficient  legibility  has 
been  attained,  the  paper  should  be  soaked  for  some 
time  in  pure  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  salt 
used — in  the  case  of  silver  salts,  a  dilute  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
may  be  used — after  which  the  paper  may  be  exposed 
to  the  light,  and,  when  dry,  covered  with  a  trans- 
parent mucilage  or  varnish  for  preservation.'" — 
Methodist. 

Extract  of  Beef  — The  English  Consul,  at  Monte 
Video,  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Uruguay,  says 
that  the  violent  displays  of  parly  feeling  in  that  re- 
public paralyze  its  resources  and  destroy  its  pros- 
pects. As  an  illustration  of  the  results  derived 
from  the  intelligent  practical  employment  of  capi- 
tal, the  Consul  gives  the  case  of  the  establishment 
at  Fray  Bentos,  on  the  Uruguay  river,  of  the  factory 
for  making  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat.  During  the 
eight  working  months  of  the  season  of  1871,  this 
manufactory  exported  570,000  pounds  of  the  essence 
of  meat,  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  122,075  cat- 
tle and  valued  at  Sl.G50,000.  The  company  in  ad- 
dition had  also  exported  6,252,000  pounds  of  jerked 
beef,  300,000  horns,  124,000  hides,  1,000  tons  of 
bones,  2,000  tons  of  tallow,  25  tons  of  hair,  and  a 
great  variety  of  miscellaneous  products.  Three 
thousand  tons  of  salt  were  used  and  three  thousand 
tons  of  coal  were  consumed.  Fifty-two  ships  are 
employed  in  the  exclusive  transportation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  factory. 

Inspiration  and  Expiration. — If  an  adult  rann, 
breathing  calmly  in  a  sitting  position,  be  watched, 
the  respiratory  act  will  be  seen  to  be  repeated  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  times  every  minute  Each  act  con- 
sists of  certain  components  which  succeed  each 
other  in  regular  rhythmical  order.  First,  the  breath 
is  inspired,  or  drawn  in  ;  immediately  afttrward  it 
is  expired,  or  driven  out;  and  these  successive  acts 
are  followed  by  a  brief  pause.  At  each  inspiration 
in  a  well-grown  adult,  about  thirty  cubic  inches 
of  air  are  inspired,  and  about  the  same  or  a  slightly 
smaller  volume  expired. 

Sponge  paper,  made  by  adding  finely  divideil 
sponge  to  paper  pulp,  has  been  used  in  France  for 
dressing  wounds.  It  absorbs  water  readily,  and  re- 
tMius  moisture  for  a  lor  g  time  ;  it  is  therefore  appli- 
cable to  many  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. 

The  survey  for  a  railway  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  comj)leted.  The  line  is  about  six  hundred  miles 
in  length;  and  commences  at  Wady  Kalfah,  near 
the  second  cataract,  and  terminates  at  Khartum  ; 
where  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile  unite  their 
waters  above  the  sixth  cataract.  For  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  its  length  the  line  will  be  on  the  edge  of 
the  valley,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
river,  and  above  the  level  of  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions. 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  ;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFH." 
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From  "The  American  Historical  Record." 
OLD    MEETING-HOUSES  OF  THE   SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Concluded  from  page  483.) 

In  1699,  June  23,  Thomas  Story  and  Roger 
Gill  had  a  meeting  in  New  York.    "  It  was 
small  and  things  very  hard."  September  5th, 
We  had  a  meeting,"  says  Story,  "  and  each 
of  us  a  good  opportunity  therein  among  the 
people  who  seemed  to  have  good  understand- 
ings generally  as  men  ;  and  Friends  were 
generally  well  satisfied,  there  being  pretty 
many  from  Long  Island  ;  and  after  them,  we 
had  at  my  request,  another  meeting  appointed 
at  the  house  ot  Thos.  Roberts,  a  convinced 
man,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.    The  room  was 
large,  and  all  about  the  doors  and  windows 
was  full  of  people.    I  had  a  great  weight  and 
jxercise  upon  my  mind,  but  Roger  stepped  in 
'  between  and  took  up  most  of  the  seasonable 
;ime,  till  my  spirits  almost  sunk  under  the 
(oad  ;  and  while  it  was  working  up  the  second 
,ime  after  he  sat  down,  Samuel  Jennings  stood 
jp  and  took  the  rest  ;  and  then  I  totally  fell 
jnder  it,  and  was  greatly  oppressed  in  spirit, 
ho'  I  bore  it  undiscerned,  I  suppose,  by  any 
)ne.    That  night  we  lodged  at  John  Rod- 
nan's,  and  my  spirit  was  heavy  and  sorrowful 
ill  night."    *    *    *    1700,  Feb.  4th.  "I 
^as  at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  which  was 
□different  large,  tho'  the  testimony  of  Truth 
ath  seldom  any  great  prevalence  in  that 
lace,  yet  at  the  conclusion  I  appointed  an- 
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other  meeting  the  next  day  evening  at  Thos. 
Robert's,  where  I  had  been  disappointed  of 
my  proper  time  when  last  there,  and  my 
concern  remaining  in  secret  till  now.  This 
meeting  being  large  I  had  a  full  and  open 
time  therein,  and  then  was  fully  clear  and 
easy.  Being  blocked  up  and  detained  by  an 
exceeding  hard  frost,  I  appointed  another 
meeting  at  John  Rodman's,  which  was  also 
large  and  open."  *  *  *  1704,  Aug.  29th. 
"  I  had  a  good  and  comfortable  meeting  in 
New  York,  tho'  Lord  Cornberry  had  threat- 
ened to  confine  me  for  words  spoken  in  Mary- 
land about  the  sacraments,  order,  and  cate- 
chism of  the  National  Church  of  England. 
I  did  not  go  one  step  out  of  my  way,  yet  the 
Lord  preserved  me  free." 

1739,  3d  of  3d  mo. — "  Joshua  Delaplaine 
is  to  make  use  of  so  much  of  the  quarterly 
collection  as  may  be  occasion  of  to  buy  boards 
for  the  meeting-house  in  New  York." 

1741, 4th  of  12th  mo.—"  New  York  Friends 
have  leave  to  disperse  their  collections  (both 
this  quarter  and  the  last)  in  repairing  their 
meeting-house." 

1743,  4th  of  6th  mo.— "The  motion  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house  in  New  York  is  ap- 
proved and  referred  to  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing." 1745,  "The  land  bought  at  New  York 
for  about  £85  to  build  a  meeting-house  on  is 
taken  by  the  yearly  meeting,  subscriptions 
are  to  be  made  in  each  monthly  meeting, 
Sam.  Bowne's  to  move  it  at  Flushing,  Thos. 
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Pear:?all  at  Westbury,  and  Jo3.  Rodman  at 
Westchester." 

"  174C),  5th  of  4th  mo. — "  A  subscription  is 
begun  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  laud  at 
New  i''ork,  bought  with  an  expectation  to 
build  a  meeting-house  thereon.  Wm.  Field 
is  to  see  it  gone  thro'  with  in  Flushing,  and 
Richard  Ilallett,  Jr.,  in  Newtown." 

1751,  1st  of  5th  mo. — "Friends  of  N.  Y. 
request  liberty  of  holding  meetings  for  wor- 
ship twice  on  First-days  during  the  summer 
at  10  and  o  o'clock  ;  and  in  1767,  they  re- 
quested leave  to  have  them  continued  (two 
every  First  day)  the  year  through." 

1757,  4Lh  of  8th  mo. — ''Something  is  nec- 
essary to  be  done  toward  repairing  the  old 
meeting-house  at  New  York." 

1763,  3d  of  11th  mo.—"  The  N.  Y.  Weekly 
meeting  subscribed  £o2  53,  towards  repairing 
the  Flushing  meeting-house,  and  £87  Is,  to- 
ward building  a  new  meeting-house  at  the 
Oblong'^'-  In  1766,  5th  of  3d  mo.,  when  the 
meeting-house  at  Westbury  was  to  be  en- 
larged, the  New  York  meeting  subscribed 
£70  8s,  that  the  quarterly  meeting  may  know 
how  readily  money  may  be  raised."  4th  of 
8th  mo. — "  The  collection  from  New  York, 
after  the  shutters  were  paid  for  out  of  it,  was 
8-2. 

1768,  Ist  of  6th  mo.— "At  a  monthly 
meeting  held  at  the  meeting-house  in  New 
York,  it  is  agreed  that  the  expense  accrued  in 
fitting  this  house  to  accommodate  the  month- 
ly meeting  be  left  to  the  New  York  week 
meeting  with  liberty  to  defray  it  out  of  the 
collection,  as  also  the  fitting  of  windows  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  in  order  to  give 
more  air." 

1773,  29th  of  r2th  mo. — "A  proposition 
was  laid  before  the  Preparative  meeting  of 
New  York  on  the  ex})ediency  of  purchasing  a 
lot  of  ground  for  a  meeting-house,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  when  an  opportu- 
nity [of  buying]  offers.  This  meeting  is  to 
receive  such  assistance  as  may  be  raised  by 
diiection  of  the  yearly  meeting." 

1744,  5th  of  5th  mo. — "  The  Preparative 
meeting  of  New  York  bought  a  piece  of 
ground  [in  Queen  now  Pearl  St.]  whereon 
to  build  a  meeting-house  at  a  cost  of  i.1050 
as  a  necessity  of  building  may  shortly  ap 
pear.    The  concurrence  of  the  yearly  meet 
ing  is  requested  thro'  the  monthly  meetings 
to  recommend  subscriptions  when  a  proper 
time  shall  appear."     28th  of  5Lh.    "  It  is 
proposed  to  build  it  not  to  exceed  70  by  50 
feet,  the  precent  one  being  too  small.  No 

*  The  raeeting-honse  is  yet  standing.  It  is  upon 
Quaker  Hill,  in  the  town  of  Pawling,  Duchess  Co., 
N.  V.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  in  which  '-Ilicksite'' 
Friends  yet  hold  meetings.  It  was  used  as  a  hos- 
pital during  the  revolutionary  war. — [Editor.] 


money  is  hereafter  to  be  received  from  those 
not  Friends.  A  draft  of  the  ground  is  to  be- 
taken by  a  surveyor."  7th  of  12th  mo.,  the 
building  is  begun." 

1775,  2d  of  11th  mo." — Subscriptions  for 
building  the  meeting-house  are  completed. 

1776,  15th  of  |5Lh  mo." — The  committee 
report  the  meeting-house  completed." 
Money  received  from  N.  Y.  Prepara- 


alive  meeting, 

£2151 

5 

1 1 

Money  received  from  Flushing  Pre- 

parative meeting, 

17G 

11 

0 

Money  received  from  Westbury  Pre- 

parative meetiug, 

173 

5 

9 

Mjney  received  fiom  Purchase  Pre- 

parative meeting, 

136 

16 

10 

Money  received  from  Nine  Partners* 

Preparative  meeting, 

51 

11 

0 

Money  received  from  one  subscrip- 

tion, 

5 

0 

For  rent,  nails,  and  sundries  sold 

after  the  house  was  finished, 

58 

9 

I 

Money  borrowed  on  interest  to  dis- 

charge mortgage, 

300 

0 

0 

Money  borrowed, 

500 

0 

0 

£3552 

19 

11 

Paid  for  the  land,  building  the  house 

and  interest. 

3552 

13 

1^ 

Remains  in  the  hands  of  the  treasury,         0    G  9 
Due  on  eubscrifilions  in  New  York  not  collected 

£123  3  0,  and  one  account  unpaid.    Signed  by 
RoBKRT  Murray,  Thomas  Pearsall,  Jr., 

Samdel  Bowne,  Henry  Haydock, 

James  Parsons,  Benjamin  Underbill, 

Henry  Franklin,  Thomas  Pearsall, 

TiDDEMANN  IIULL. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  new 
meeting-house  was  occupied  by  the  British 
as  a  hospital,  probably.  In  Kivington's  Gai 
zettee  [Nov.  12,  1783,]  we  find  this  advertise 
ment : 

"Sales  at  Auction. — On  Saturday,  a 
12  o'clock,  at  the  Friends'  Meeting,  upwar( 
end  of  Queen  St.,  a  quantity  of  soldiers 
cribs,  boards,  &c.,  by  James  Barclay." 

Some  Friend  had  inadvertently  receive< 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  cellar  for  military  pui 
poses,  which  the  meeting  (15th  of  1st  mo 
1779,)  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  King' 
Commissary  (Daniel  Wier,)  but  he  repliec 
(28th  of  5th  mo.,  1781,)  that  his  account 
were  closed  and  sent  home.  Friends,  no 
withstanding,  remitted  this  rent-money  t 
their  Friends  in  London,  to  pay  it  back  int 
the  Exchequer,  but  the  accounts  not  havin 
yet  come  to  hand,  they  left  the  money  thei 
and  received  a  tally  which  will  cause  tl 
vouchers  to  be  given  up  on  its  presentatio 
at  the  office. 


*In  the  town  of  Washington,  Duchess  County,  . 
Y.,  when  the  Friends  had  a  flourishing  boardii 
school  for  many  years.  The  meeting-house  bu 
then,  of  brick,  is  yet  standing.  It  is  yet  occupi' 
as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  "  Hicksite"'  Friends. 
[Editor.] 
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1781,  27th  of  6th  mo.—**  Peter  Burling  is 
appointed  collector,  and  (o  provide  fire-wood 
for  the  meeting.  31st  of  10th  mo.  Henry 
Shotwell  and  Thos.  Pearsall  are  to  sit  in  the 
gallery,  to  have  the  over  sight  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  in  1782,  Lindley  Murray  and  John 
Bessonet  perform  that  duty. 

1783,  27th  of  8th  mo.— "John  Murray, 
Jr.,  is  appointed  collector,  and  to  provide 
fire-wood  and  candle-light  for  the  use  of  this 
meeting." 

1783,27th  of  11th  mo— *' The  new  meet- 
ing-house is  given  up  by  the  soldier.-.  Some 
repairs  are  necessary  to  be  done  to  it."  [Cost 
£20  4  6J. 

1784,  31st  of  3d  mo. — "  The  new  meeting- 
house is  much  out  of  repairs  and  likely  to  be 
wanted.  7th  of  4th  mo.  The  meeting  de- 
sires that  the  rents  from  the  cellar  and  the 
yearly  meeting's  dwelling-house  may  both 
be  granted  to  defray  the  expense  of  repairs. 

Can  a  cart-way  to  the  cellar  be  come  at  in 
the  rear  ?" 

1784,  20th  of  5th  mo.— *' Thos.  Steele  is 
procured  to  keep  the  meeting-house  in  order 
during  the  time  of  our  meeting  in  this  house. 
30th  of  6th  mo.  Paid  for  repairing  the  new 
meeting-house,  £607  10s,  and  for  repairing  the 
dwelling-house  in  Queen  St.,  £2  6s  3d.  27th 
of  10th  mo.  Agreed  with  Nathan  Dawson 
to  take  care  of  the  meeting-house  at  £12  per 
annum. 

1785,  30th  of  3d  mo.— "The  gable  ends  of 
the  meeting-house  are  to  be  repaired."  [Cost 
£20. 

1786,  5th  of  6th  mo.—"  It  is  thought  best 
that  some  Venetian  blinds  be  provided  for  the 
windows  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  meet- 
ing-house ;  and  if  the  fence  wants  repair  the 
committee  are  to  get  it  done." 

1786,  27th  of  12th  mo.—"  Joseph  Hall  re- 
quests an  addition  to  his  salary,  and  £16  is 
allowed  him." 

1789,  23d  of  10th  mo.— "A  house  in 
Crowa  St.,  is  bought  for  £500." 

1791,  30th  of  11th  mo.—"  Peter  Burling 
and  Isaac  Sharpless  are  ^^desired  to  sit  with, 
and  have  the  oversight  of  the  children  and 
others  who  attend  our  meetings,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  tend  to  the  solemnity  and 

■  quiet  thereof." 

1792,  18th  of  4th  mo.—"  A  partition  for 
"5  the  better  accommodation  of  room  for  the 
5  quarterly  meeting  when  it  meets  in  New 

York,  is  to  be  erected  in  or  near  the  middle 
of  the  new  meeting-house." 

1793,  26th  of  6th  mo.—"  The  propriety  of 
raising  the  wall  in  front  of  our  new  meeting- 

■-■  house  as  a  means  of  conducing  to  the  quiet 
^  of  our  meetings  being  apparent,  a  committee 
.  are  to  have  it  done.    It  appearing  necessary 
that  the  walls  of  our  meeting-house  should 


be  whitewashed,  the  floors,  benches,  and  other 
parts  thereof,  thoroughly  cleansed,  that  shut- 
ters be  put  to  the  front  windows  up  stairs, 
with  other  repairs,  painting,  &c. ;  the  com- 
mittee are  to  attend  to  it  with  all  convenient 
speed." 

1794,  31st  of  12th  mo.— "£24  per  annum  is 
to  be  allowed  the  Friend  who  has  the  care  of 
opening  our  meeting  house,  making  fires,  &c." 

1795,  29th  of  4th  mo.—"  A  committee  are 
appointed  to  have  the  care  and  oversight  of 
preparing  this  and  the  old  meeting-house  to 
accommodate  the  ensuing  yearly  meeting." 

Greenleaf  says  the  new  meeting-house  was 
taken  down  in  1824,  and  another  erected  in 
Rose  St.;  and  that  in  1794,  the  old  meeting- 
house being  decayed  a  new  building  was  put 
up  adjoining  it  but  fronting  on  Liberty  St., 
which  was  used  as  a  school  for  7  years,  and  a 
place  of  worship  ;  and  in  1802  both  were  re- 
moved, and  a  new  house  of  worship  built  of 
brick,  60  by  40  feet,  which  was  sold  in  Oct., 
1826,  to  Grant  Thorburn.  In  1819,  a  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  Hester  St. 


OUR  FRIENDS  ABOVE. 

They  have  put  on  immortality.  They 
have  entered  the  eternal  realm  of  joy  and 
gladness.  They  have  met  dear  ones  who  have 
become  familiar  with  those  brighter  scenes, 
and  whose  joy  it  is  to  welcome  them  to  their 
heavenly  home.  We  know  not  how  they 
meet,  nor  how  they  recognize  one  another  in 
their  spiritual  bodies,  nor  how  they  fulfill 
their  celestial  ministries  of  love  and  kind- 
ness,— reaching  down  perhaps  in  tenderness 
to  us,  and  infusing  the  sweetness  of  their  di- 
viner life  and  trust  into  our  hearts.  We 
know  not  how  these  things  are.  And  it  be- 
comes us  not  to  pry  too  curiously  into  the 
secrets  which  God  for  wise  purposes  has  veiled 
from  us.  We  know  not  how  we  live  here, 
how  our  souls  live  and  act  in  these  mortal 
bodies.  Why  then  should  we  hope  to  know 
how  we  escape  from  them  and  put  on  our 
garments  of  immortality  ?  It  is  enough  for 
us  that  God  has  given  to  us  assurances  and 
even  some  distant  glimpses  of  that  diviner 
world.  In  faith  then  let  us  turn  towards  it, 
and  see  in  it  the  fulfillment  of  all  our  begin- 
nings here.  From  weaknesses,  and  pains, 
and  self-distrust,  and  weariness  of  body  and 
soul  in  their  unequal  partnership  as  the  body 
approaches  the  hour  of  its  dissolution  ;  from 
the  lengthening  shadows,  the  dread  of  change, 
and  yet  the  longing  to  be  free, — let  us  follow 
the  spirit  on  till  the  mortal  agony  is  ended, 
and  mortal  weaknesses  are  cast  aside,  and, 
with  the  welcome  into  higher  worlds,  the 
shadows  are  lifted  up,  and  the  sense  of  grief 
and  the  pang  of  earthly  partings  are  dissolv- 
ed amid  the  heavenly  anthems  of  praise  and 
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love.  Let  us  strive  to  enter  into  their  spirit, 
that  their  love  for  us,  and  ours  for  them,  may 
not  be  in  vain, — and  that  even  here,  the 
peace  and  joy  and  harmony  of  that  higher 
world  may  create  in  our  hearts  some  antici- 
pations of  what  they  shall  be  when  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is  and  know  even  as  we  are 
known. — Dr.  MorUon,  in  Religious  Magazine. 


DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS. 

Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 
That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng, 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul 
And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  luxurious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith  s  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed, 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers. 
That  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Amos  Jones  has  a  minute  from  his  Month- 
ly Meeting  (MakefieldJ  endorsed  by  Bucks 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  visit  the  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  and 
the  Meetings  composing  it,  and  to  appoint 
gome  meetings  going  and  returning.    B.  J.  S. 

The  interest  which  has  been  manifested  by 
Friends  generally,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Meeting  for  Worship  in  the  north-western 
part  of  this  city,  induces  the  belief  that  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  who  had  the  care 
of  the  Indulged  Meeting,  out  of  which  grew 
the  former,  will  be  interesting  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Individual  faithfulness  has  in 
this  instance  been  eminently  blessed. 

REPORT. 

At  a  meeting  of  ihe  Committee  who  had 
charge  of  the  Indulged  Meeting,  held  Ninth 
month  18th,  1872,  the  following  was  adopted 
and  directed  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  : 
To  Grrrn  St.  Monthbj  Meeting  of  Friends: — 

The  time  having  arrived  when  the  care  of 
the  Meeting,  so  long  under  our  charge  has 
passed  to  others,  we  feel  willing  to  present  a 
short  review  to  those  under  whose  encourage- 
ment we  have  for  so  many  years  labored. 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting,  held  in  the  Eleventh 
month,  1859,  Elizabeth  Newport  and  Ann 
Weaver  laid  before  Friends  a  religious  con- 
cern that  had  rested  with  them,  to  hold  meet- 
ings for  divine  worship  for  Friends  and 
others,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  city. 
The  concern  was  united  with,  and  a  few 
Friends  were  set  apart  to  assist  them. 


A  room  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Coates 
and  West  Sts.  was  engaged,  where  a  solemn 
meeting  was  held  Eleventh  month  27th,  1859, 
and  continued  weekly  under  the  care  of  those 
Friends,  until  the  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
Third  month  22d,  1860,  established  it  as  an 
Indulged  Meeting,  and  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  take  it  in  charge.  Under  the  care  of 
this  Committee,  the  meeting  was  continued  in 
the  same  place  until  Eleventh  month  3d, 
1861,  when  it  was  removed  to  a  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  building  at  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Nineteenth  and  North  Sts.,  and  con- 
tinued there  regularly  until  the  21st  of  Tenth 
month,  1866,  which  was  the  last  time  the 
meeting  was  held  there. 

The  owner  of  the  building  desiring  the 
room  for  his  own  use,  we  were  left  for  a  time 
without  any  place  for   meeting;    but  the  ^ 
Monthly  Meeting  having  authorized  and  en- 
couraged the  Committee  to  make  an  eflbrt  to 
procure  a  place  for  the  continuance  of  the 
meeting,  on  the  11th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1866,  some  Friends  members  of  the  Commit-  , 
tee  and  others,  met  at  the  house  of  Alice  ^ 
Hunter,  No.  721  West  St.,  who  had  kindly  i, 
offered  the  use  of  her  parlor  for  the  purpose.  , 
Under   the  overshadowing  of  the    Divine  i 
Presence,  some  were  made  to  acknowledge  ; 
"  it  was  good  to  be  there."    After  the  meeting,  jj 
those  present,  consulting  together,  agreed  to  j 
meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  the  next.  j 
First-day  morning.    This  was  done,  and  iti 
was  concluded  to  meet  there  weekly  until  ai 
more  suitable  place  could  be  procured.  The-.| 
last  meeting  held  there  was  on  the  morning: 
of  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,  1867.  ^ 

On  the  next  First-day,  the  meeting  con- 
vened  in  the  hall  of  the     Mechanics' Fire- 
Engine  Company,"  on  Brown  St.  west  of  ( ]^ 
Broad  St.,  where  it  was  continued  until  Fourthi  ^| 
month  2d,  1871.    After  this  Friends  met  in:  ,j 
the  second-story  hall  of  a  building  No.  1810 
Poplar  St.,  continuing:  to  meet  there  until 
the  first  First-day  of  Fifth  month  last,  when:  ^ 
the  meeting  convened  at  the  new  Meeting-;  ^jj 
house  corner  of  Seventeenth  St.  and  Girard 
Avenue,  and  continued  to  meet  there  underi  .. 
the  care  of  the  same  Committee  until  the  " 
first  First  day  of  this  (Ninth)  month,  when  ,* 
the  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  Green  St. 
Monthly  Meeting  and  Philadelphia  Monthly  J 
Meeting,  assumed  the  necessary  charge,  and 
the  labors  of  this  Committee  ceased. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  thi 
meetings  have   been   regularly  held  from  ! 
Eleventh  month  27th,  1859,  to  the  present  |r'j^ 
time,  with  two  exceptions. 

In  looking  over  the  labors  of  more  than^'i 
twelve  years,  we  see  much  to  encourage  ii 
faithfulness  to  duty,  as  we  feel  that  by  th«  « 
faithfulness  in  the  beginning,  of  a  few,  (8om< 
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of  whom  have  been  called  to  their  final  rest) 
we  may  reasonably  look  to  the  establishment 
ultimately  of  a  large  meeting  of  Friends. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Naomi  Gaskill, 
Eli  Dillin. 
Philada.  9th  mo,  ISth,  1872. 


There  is  no  enduring  happiness  apart  from 
God.  As  well  might  a  branch,  broken  from 
a  tree  in  the  forest,  say,  *'  Now  I  am  free  I 
will  grow  and  be  a  tree  by  myself,"  as  any 
human  soul  say,  "  I  will  be  free ;  I  will  do  as 
I  like  and  be  happy  in  my  own  way,"  when 
he  does  not  draw  on  God  for  his  enjoyment. 
He  is  a  broken  bough,  a  waif  floating  no 
whither.  True  happiness  he  can  never  know 
until  he  comes  to  draw  it  from  its  only  cen- 
tre, God. — Beecher. 


A  PERSONAL  GOD. 

There  are  many  of  the  people  who  hold 
what  are  called  liberal  views  of  religion  who 
can  no  longer  pray.  They  have  nobody  to 
pray  to,  since  they  have  drifted  away  from 
all  belief  in  the  personality  of  God.  No- 
body can  pray  to  a  law  of  nature,  or  to  all 
the  laws  and  forces  of  the  universe  together, 
f  these  laws  and  forces  are  to  him  imperson- 
il.  They  do  not  hear,  they  cannot  pity;  they 
nove  on  inexorably,  and  have  neither  knowl- 
edge or  love.  If  a  man  who  has  lost  the 
sense  of  the  personality  of  God  tries  to  pray, 
he  utterance  is  all  one  side.  There  can  be 
10  response,  no  commuaion.  Such  prayer  is 
.  speech  made  at  nothing ;  and  so  far  an  an- 

■  eality  and  a  pretense  that  such  praying  is 

■  carcely  ever  done  in  secret.    The  men  who 

0  not  believe  in  the  personality  of  God,  and 
rho  yet  conform  to  the  custom  of  prayer, 

^  ecessarily  do  their  praying  in  public,  where 
"  hey  can  be  heard  by  their  fellow-men. 

Some  of  our  own  people  have  thought  it 
"  est  to  surrender  the  use  of  the  word  person- 
'  Uty  as  a  term  descriptive  of  something  in 
^  le  nature  of  God,  and  this  because  some 
"  eople  abuse  and  misunderstand  the  word  in 

1  gross,  material  way.  But  the  word  is  a 
j3od  one.  No  valid  objection  has  yet  been 
rged  against  its  use.    And,  so  far,  when  the 

\  ord  has  been  given  up,  the  essential  idea 
hich  it  represents  has  also  been  lost.  The 
eaniug  of  the   word    personality   in  this 
^  lalm  of  thought  is  wholly  spiritual.    It  is 
indeed,  when  we  apply  it  to  human  beings. 
^  ^hen  we  speak  of  the  personal  character  or 
;rsonal  inflence  of  a  man,  we  do  not  mean 
*  lything  pertaining  to  his  physical  stature, 
]  iight,  substance,  or  appearance.    There  is 
^  >  material  element  in  the  conception.  We 
^  tend  solely  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the 


man — mind,  affection,  courage,  will — these 
make  up  his  personalty. 

So  when  we  use  the  word  in  speaking  of 
God  we  mean  by  it  those  attributes  by  which 
he  is  a  living,  real  Being,  who  can  hear  when 
men  pray,  who  knows  our  needs,  loves  us, 
and  can  touch  our  souls  with  his  Divine  vi- 
tality. There  is  no  sufficient  basis  for  reli- 
gion without  this. — Liberal  Christian. 


EXTRACT. 

I  believe  myself  called  upon  to  bear  an 
open,  unequivocal,  unflinching  testimony,  not 
only  against  all  pride,  extravagance,  ostenta- 
tion and  excess,  but  also  in  a  particular  man- 
ner against  all  the  secret  insinuations  and 
covered  appearances,  under  which  they  are 
creeping  in,  and  growing  up  amongst  us  as  a 
society.  I  have  for  years  believed  that  the 
declension  amongst  Friends  from  the  true 
standard  of  simplicity  is  great ;  and  I  am  of 
the  mind  that  if  they  had  diligently  hearken- 
ed unto,  and  implicitly  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
best  Wisdom,  they  would  have  been  led  to 
"  apply  all  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended." 

I  believe  that  it  is  my  duty  to  live  in  such 
a  humble,  plain,  homely,  simple  manner,  as 
that  neither  in  the  furniture,  food,  or  cloth- 
ing used,  any  mis-application  of  the  gifts  of 
Divine  Providence  be  admitted  or  encouraged, 
— J.  Barclay. 

Christ  in  the  heart,!  if  absent  there 
Thou  canst  not  find  him  anywhere; 
Christ  in  the  heart!  0  friends!  begin, 
And  build  the  throne  of  Christ  within. 
And  know  from  this  that  he  is  thine. 
And  that  thy  life  is  made  divine, 
When  holy  love  shall  have  control, 
And  rule  supremely  in  the  soul, 

—  T.  C.  Upham. 


dixon's  history  of  WM.  PENN. 
In  the  new  edition  of  this  work  lately  issued 
the  following  passage  occurs  in  the  authors 
preface  : 

"  Mv  hope  was  that  Macaulay  would  in 
time  withdraw  his  charges  as  disproved.  I 
had  some  reason  for  this  hope.  His  mind 
was  racked  by  doubts,  and  he  was  often  busy 
with  this  portion  of  his  book.  It  is  within 
my  knowledge  that  his  latest  thoughts  on 
earth  were  given  to  Penn,  and  that  which  he 
had  said  of  Penn.  Some  part  of  what  he 
might  have  done,  the  world  can  guess  from 
what  he  did.  He  ceased  the  work  of  calumny. 
In  what  he  wrote  after  1857,  there  is  not  a 
single  sneer  at  Penn.  His  indexes  were 
greatly  changed.  He  struck  out  much  that 
was  false,  and  more  that  was  abusive.  Penn's 
Jacobitism  was  no  longer  'scandalous,'  his 
word  was  no  longer  a  '  falsehood.'    Penn  was 
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no  longer  charged  with  '  treasonable  conduct,'  I 
with  '  flight  to  France,'  and  with  '  renewing 
his  plots.'  What  else  Macaulay  might  have 
done  can  only  be  surmised  ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
think  that  changes  in  his  index  would  have 
been  followed  by  amendments  in  his  text.  I 
know  that  he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  his 
'Notes'  of  1857,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in 
reconsidering  the  defence  of  Penn  when  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  died." 

GOOD  MANNERS. 

If  good  manners  are  not  to  die  out  among 
us,  reverence  must  be  restored.  The  old  men 
must  be  honored,  the  weak  must  be  considered, 
the  illustrious  must  be  deferred  to,  and,  most 
of  all,  women  must  be  respected.  Women 
have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  They 
can  compel  men  to  be  well-mannered  ;  and 
men  who  know  how  to  behave  with  politeness 
to  women  will  end  by  behaving  with  polite- 
ness to  ivard  each  other.  Hauteur  always  im- 
plies want  of  consideration  for  others,  and  is 
therefore  no  part  of  politeness,  save  when  in- 
deed an  impertinence  has  to  be  quietly  but 
effectively  resented.  If  we  were  asked  to  name 
the  word  which  embodies  female  politeness  we 
should  name  "  graciousness."  Women  should 
be  gracious  ;  graciousness  is  their  happy  me- 
dium between  coldness  and  familiarity  ;  as 
self-respect  is  that  of  men  between  arrogance 
and  downright  rudeness.  Probably  there  can 
be  no  true  politeness  where  there  is  no  humil- 
ity, either  real  or  well-assumed.  In  a  self- 
making  age  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  meet- 
ing with  so  much  self-assertion  and  so  much 
aggressiveness.  We  can  but  wait  for  the  time 
when  the  process  will  be  complete,  and  the 
individual  will  be  well-bred  enough  once  more 
to  recognize  his  own  insignificance. —  Tetnple 
Bar. 


For  FrionrJs'  Intelligencer. 
CONTENTMENT. 

The  words  of  Agur  afford  deep  instruc- 
tion to  the  mind  when  he  said  "Two  things 
have  I  re(juired  of  thee — deny  me  them  not 
before  I  die — remove  far  from  me  vanity  and 
lies — give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches — 
feed  me  with  fcKxl  convenient  for  me,  lest  I 
be  full  and  deny  thee — or,  lest  I  be  poor  and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in 
vain." 

Agur  asked  not  for  the  fleeting  treasures 
of  this  world,  but  for  "food  convenient  for 
him;"  thus  showing  that  he  was  contented 
with  his  condition.  And  we  also  should  re- 
ceive the  every  day  allotments  of  life  with 
contentment,  not  desiring  that  our  situation 
might  be  changed  for  that  which  we  see  our 
neighbor  occupying — he  asked  not  that  he 
might  be  exempt  from  the  triads  of  this  tran- 
sitory scene ;  because  he  well  knew  that  the 


Father  had  placed  him  here  to  fulfil  his  mis- 
sion, and  to  partake  of  the  sorrows  as  well 
as  the  enjoyments  of  this  beautiful  world  ; 
he  well  knew  that  man  was  created  fbr^  wise 
and  noble  purpose,  and  that  he  should  so 
live  as  to  prepare  himself  for  immortality 
and  eternal  life.  For  this  is  a  checquered 
life,  but  the  changes  are  mercifully  accom- 
modated to  our  condition.  Continual  com- 
fort and  prosperity  would  be  unsafe  for  us, 
while  continual  affliction  would  be  hard  to 
bear  even  for  the  stout-hearted  ;  therefore 
how  wisely  our  Heavenly  Father  appoints 
these  changes;  comforts  and  trials  are  inter- 
woven so  closely,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  day 
passes  in  which  we  have  not  many  causes 
for  thankfulness,  and  some  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  a  patient  spirit. 

Seeing  that  life  is  thus  made  up  of  crosses 
as  well  as  comforts,  are  we  careful  enough  to 
appreciate  the  latter?  Even  in  those  seasons 
in  which  we  can  hardly  say  we  have  one 
cross  from  the  Father's  hand,  we  often  con- 
trive to  make  up  crosses  for  ourselves  ;  £ 
word,  a  look  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  discon 
cert  us  in  our  smoothest  hours  ;  to  spoil 
the  relish  of  a  thousand  blessings  ;  so  that 
the  bright  and  glorious  sun  shines  upon  us 
almost  in  vain. 

People  are  apt  to  suffer  as  much  from  im 
aginary  evils,  and  from  fears  of  what  may 
never  happen  as  from  real  and  present  trials 
Thus  we  put  a  load  upon  our  shoulders 
and  then  exclaim  :  "  How  heavy  is  our  bur 
den  !  "  yet  so  great  is  the  goodness  of  Godi 
that  we  are  usually  enabled  to  bear  up  unde: 
heavy  trials.  Such  is  our  weakness,  tha 
frequently  we  are  ready  to  sink  under  themj 
forgetting  that  He  alone  knows  best, — anci 
when  in  His  own  time  He  sees  fit  to  separatt 
one  friend  from  another  and  call  them  home 
it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  His  dispensations 

Could  we  see  the  hand  of  the  Lord  equal 
ly  in  the  crosses  and  the  comforts  of  this  liffii 
and  consider  everything  we  meet  with  as 
signed  to  forward  us  in  the  highest  lesson 
did  we  seek  a  contented  mind  and  cheerfu 
spirit  under  all  the  trials  which  "flesh 
heir  to,"  we  should  find  much  more  happ 
ness  and  enjoyment  than  seems  possible  whil 
cherishing  gloomy  thoughts.    By  always  er 
deavoring  to  look  upon  the  bright  pages 
life  we  shall  dwell  more  in  the  sunshine,  an 
meet  with  calmness  the  storms  that  croi 
our  pathway.    Then  may  we  well  exclainc 
"  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  and 
will  be  contented  with  my  condition." 

Flushing.  E.  H.  B. 


tile 


A  WORD  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ABOUT  ORDE 

Put  things  right  back  in  their  place  whi 
done  with.     Never  leave  them  all  aboi 
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li  el  ter- skelter,  topsy-turvy — never.  When 
you  use  any  article — hoe,  shovel,  rake,  pitch- 
fork, axe,  hammer,  tongs,  boots  or  shoes;  books, 
slates,  pencils,  writing  apparatus  ;  pins,  thim- 
bles, pincushions,  needles,  work-baskets,  kitch- 
en furniture,  every  article  of  housewifery  or 
husbandry,  no  matter  what  it  is — the  very 
moment  you  have  done  using  it,  return  it  to 
its  proper  place.  Be  sure  to  have  a  special 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place.  Order,  order,  perfect  ordpr  is  the 
watch-word — Heaven's  first  law.  How  much 
precious  time  is  saved — aside  from  vexation 
— by  observing  order — systematic  regularity  ! 

And  little  folks  should  begin  early  to  pre- 
serve order  in  everything.  Form  habits  of 
order.  These  loose,  slip-shod,  slatternly  habits 
are  formed  in  childhood,  and  habits  once 
formed  are  apt  to  cling  for  life. 

Young  friends,  begin  early  to  keep  things 
in  their  proper  places ;  study  neatness,  order, 
economy,  sobriety;  in  everything  be  just, 
honest,  pure,  lovely,  and  you  will  have  a  good 
report.  C.  F.  S. 

The  silence  of  God  concerning  the  future 
omitting  to  specify  in  any  precise  way  the  de- 
tails of  that  life  beyond  this  earthly  shore, 
implies  that  we  need  to  apply  ourselves  well 
to  the  present  life,  while  it  is  in  our  possession. 
Enough  that  one  cultivates  the  field  he  owns 
to-day,  leaving  for  other  times  the  care  of 
soil  he  does  not  now  inherit. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


j-  '  What  a  coming  to  the  light  has  the  si- 
ll lence  of  this  morning's  meeting  been  to  me. 
jj  More  searching  than  any  sermon  I  ever 
ji  beard.  Silent  worship  appears  to  me  a  most 
striking  yet  most  natural  acknowledgment  of 
the  presence  of  the  Invisible  Jehovah." 

When,  my  dear  friend,  I  read  the  forego- 
ng  extract  from  the  diary  of  one  who  was 
lot,  at  the  time  of  writing,  a  member  of  the 
pociety  of  Friends,  I  was  so  impressed  by  it, 
IS  to  wish  it  might  meet  the  eyes  of  others, 
md  therefore  I  send  it  to  thee.  Perhaps  it 
mpressed  me  the  more  because  the  view  and 
he  experience  so  nearly  accorded  with  my 
)wn  ;  even  the  language  was  almost  that 
vhich  I  have  sometimes  mentally  uttered.  It 
s  good  to  know  we  are  not  alone  in  such  ex- 
)eriences. 

Surely  it  is  in  true  silence  before  the  Lord, 
hat  we  renew  our  strength  and  are  able  to 
ealize  that  we  are  blessed  with  the  immedi- 


ate revealings  of  the  Divine  law,  and  also  to 
feel  the  omnipresence  of  a  Power  which  gives 
strength  to  obey  it.  This  silence,  I  know, 
may  be  known  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
life  when  surrounded  by  the  busy  world,  but 
our  surroundings,  when  assembled  for  so- 
cial worship,  are  especially  favorable  for  such 
experiences,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in 
proportion  censurable  if  we  are  not  found  im- 
proving and  appreciating  such  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  same  person  I  have  quoted  also  writes  : 
"  Did  those  who  have  had  an  education  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  but  know  their  privi- 
leges, surely  they  would  prize  them  more 
highly." 

Why,  my  dear  friend,  is  it  that  we  are  so 
prone  to  undervalue  our  own  possessions, 
even  such  as  are  longed  for  by  others?  I 
mean  what  we  may  call  spiritual  possessions. 
We  must,  I  think,  admit  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  privileges  connected  with  birthright 
membership  in  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  are  greatly  slighted  by  some  who 
thus  inherit  them,  while  there  are  others  who 
make  sacrifices  and  press  through  many 
hindrances  to  obtain  them. 

This  view  involves  considerations  connect- 
ed with  the  benefit  or  otherwise  of  birthright 
membership.  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  our  young  Friends  could,  on 
arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  be  allowed  to 
choose  whether  to  retain  or  lose  their  mem- 
bership. I  see  some  advantages  in  such  a 
course,  and  there  may  be  some  disadvantages 
or  difficulties  attending  it. 

The  writer  of  the  quotations  I  have  used 
(an  English  Friend),  after  having  for  several 
years  associated  with  those  of  another  faith, 
believed  herself  called  to  a  more  spiritual 
communion  than  she  could  realize  in  partak- 
ing of  outward  ordinances,"  made  application 
and  was  received  amongst  Friends.  Through 
faithfulness  to  impressions  of  duty,  she  after- 
wards became  a  recorded  minister,  and  trav- 
elled extensively  in  that  service. 


I  received  thy  kind  letter,  and  was  pleased 
to  be  thus  remembere^i  by  thee  now  in  my 
old  age.  Though  thou  and  thy  sister  are 
both  so  much  younger  than  I  am,  you  are  a 
strength  to  me.  I  have  been  much  at  home 
lately,  not  able  to  go  among  my  friends.  Our 
trials  are  various,  but  if  we  take  them  rightly 
they  will  do  us  good — they  will  humble  us 
and  make  us  feel  our  dependence  on  one  an- 
other and  on  our  Great  Almighty  Helper,  who 
knows  what  is  best  for  us,  whether  sickness  or 
health,  and  who  deals  with  each  of  us  in  wis- 
dom and  mercy.  Words  cannot  convey  to 
thee  how  much  I  miss  thy  dear  mother.  She 
was  a  bright  example  to  me  through  her  hu- 
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mility,  her  patience,  and  her  many  other 
Christian  virtues.  Her  purified  spirit  is  now 
doubtless  reaping  the  reward  of  her  labors, 
and  it  is  for  us  who  are  left  to  profit  by  what 
we  have  seen  in  her  life,  to  follow  on  in  a 
like  careful  walking  ;  then  we,  too,  may  at 
the  end  of  our  race,  receive  the  welcome  lan- 
guage of,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over ;  more 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

FRIEiNDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  5,  1872. 


Retrogression. — It  is  with  pain  that  we 
record  a  strange  deviation  from  the  tolerant 
and  rational  customs  of  our  time  and  coun- 
try in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  this 
city.  Philadelphia  was  founded  by  one 
of  the  honored  fathers  of  our  Society  as  a 
home,  not  only  for  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold of  faith,  but  for  all  people,  where  abso- 
lute religious  liberty  should  be  fully  protect- 
ed by  law.  But  in  this  city  of  Penn  a  Friend 
is  summoned  as  a  juror.  He  obeys  the  sum- 
mons,and  adhering  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the 
Society,  appears  before  the  court  without  re- 
moving his  hat.  Judge  Allison  commands 
the  juror  to  uncover  his  head,  and  not  being 
obeyed,  orders  an  officer  to  remove  the  offend- 
ing hat. 

We  believe  the  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  will  con- 
demn the  action  of  Judge  Allison,  who  thus 
apparently  ranks  himself  among  the  enemies 
of  freedom  of  conscience.  The  public  press 
has  already  made  indignant  protest,  and  we 
doubt  if  Judge  Allison  himself  will  find  it 
easy  to  defend  his  course. 

William  Penn  enunciated,  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  his  commonwealth,  a 
provision  "that  in  all  courts  all  persons  of 
all  persuasions  may  freely  appear  in  their 
own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  man- 
ner, and  there  personally  plead  their  own 
cause  themselves,  or,  if  unable,  by  their 
friends."  Let  us  hope  that  Judge  A.  will 
disavow  his  inconsiderate  and  hasty  action. 

Summer  Rest. — The  custom  of  taking 
respite  from  labor  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  seeking  refreshment  by  converse 


with  nature,  is  founded  on  necessity.  We 
need  rest  at  intervals,  and  shall  do  better  and 
more  cheerful  work  than  if  the  energies  are 
never  allowed  to  relax,  or  the  mind  to  be 
turned  from  its  ordinary  channels.  One  great 
advantage  of  these  recreation  periods  is  an 
enlarged  acquaintance  with  our  fellow-men, — 
a  wearing  away  of  the  angles  of  prejudice 
and  misconception  by  contact  and  friendly  at- 
trition with  the  salient  points  of  others.  If 
the  handful  of  pebbles,  worn  into  little 
speroids,  oblate  and  prolate,  had  known  no 
wanderings  to  and  fro,  no  conflict  of  waters, 
no  wearing  contact,  their  surprising  perfec- 
tion had  not  been.  Two  persons  of  widely 
different  experiences,  but  both  earnest  seekers 
after  truth,  meet,  perhaps,  once  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  life.  They  converse  for  an  hour, 
compare  views,  and  each  dispels  from  the 
mind  of  the  other  some  cloud  of  prejudice, 
and  both  are  wiser  and  happier  for  the  ex- 
perience. 

For  all,  but  especially  for  the  busy  dwell- 
ers in  cities,  an  important  element  of  sum- 
mer rest  is  a  closer  communion  with  nature 
than  ordinary  life  permits.  It  is  good  to 
hear 

The  great  winds  utter  prophecies. 
AVith  arms,  outstretched,  the  Druid  wood 
Waits  with  its  benedicite, 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 
Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea." 

But  we  fail  to  find  the  physical  and  spirit- 
ual  refreshment  we  need  at  the  favorite 
haunts  of  fashion.  The  wise  rest-taker  turns 
aside  from  these  centres  of  excitement,  and 
seeks  rational  intercourse  with  man  and  com- 
munion with  nature  at  those  points  which 
the  fashionable  world  neglects.  Who  shall 
estimate  the  moral  value  of  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  natural  world,  of  a 
more  patient  reading  of  the  sacred  scroll  on 
which  the  Divine  Creator  has  left  an  endur- 
ing record  of  His  perfect  works  ?  A  late  visit 
to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Au  Sable  River, 
near  Lake  Champlain,  suggested  such  ques- 
tionings as  these  : 

What  said  the  waters 
In  the  deep  chasm  of  the  ancient  hills  ? 
The  glad  melodious  waters,  dark 
With  juice  of  fir  and  hemlock. 
Sweet  sang  thej  of  time  s  patient  lapse, 
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Since  first  these  rocky  layers  sank 

Beneath  the  heaving  primal  seas, 

Bearing  strange  impress  of  organic  forms 

To  give  us  glimpses  of  the  wondrous  past— 

The  solemn  ages  upon  ages  heaped, 

Ere  our  earth  home  was  garnished  for  our  use  ; 

Of  change,  upheaval,  subsidence,  all  rhythmic, 

As  the  divine  Creator  still  pursued 

His  constant  work  of  love  and  wisdom. 

And  thou,  Au  Sable  !    Could  thy  gentle  force 

Channel  this  solemn  deep  to  make  thy  way 

More  safe  and  certain  to  the  placid  lakt;  ? 

The  murmuring  river  and  the  solemn  rocks 

Make  whispering  answer  to  our  questionings. 

A  giant  earthquake  rent  the  smooth  hill-side 

In  some  far  distant  age,  and  the  calm  stream 

Came  with  soft  healing  touch  to  make 

The  chasm  rich  with  beauty,  and  a  sweet 

Eternal  murmur,  full  of  hope  and  joy. 

The  winged  fir  seed  from  the  heights  above, 

Came  trembling  hither  on  the  gentle  breeze  ; 

The  sunbeam  glittered  downward,  and  the  rain 

Moistened  its  cerements,  when  a  new  life  thrilled 

The  atom,  and  a  tree  was  born  upon 

That  giddy  height.  A  fern  spore,  too,  glanced  down 

Beside  it,  and  the  graceful  frond  uprose 

In  loyal  love  beside  the  stately  tree. 

So  days  and  years  passed  by,  and  every  breeze 

That  wandered  hither  brought  some  germ 

Of  gracious  life  organic,  to  make  fair 

The  hidden  cleft.    Bright  flowers  sprang  up 

And  goodly  fruits,  and  herb  officinal. 

Draping  the  solemn  wall  with  tender  green. 

And  now  with  rev'rent  footsteps  man  descends 

Into  the  mighty  chasm,  to  read  the  lines 

Left  by  the  ages  on  this  secret  page 

Of  Nature's  mystical  and  mighty  book. 


DIED. 

CHERRINGTOX.— On  the  7th  of  9th  mo.,  1872, 
It  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Rutbanna  Wilson, 
n  Oxford  township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  her  90th 
)irthdHy,  Abigail  Cherrington,  a  member  of  Penn's 
■  jrrove  Monthly  Meeting. 

.  CORBIN.— At  the  residence  of  her  father,  David 
Sorbin,  in  Roxbury,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mary  Ann  Cor- 
)in,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
lensselaerville  Monthly  Meeting. 

PUSEY. — At  her  residence  in  West  Marlborough, 
•n  the  2d  of  8th  mo.,  1872,  Elizabeth  B.  Pusey,  in 
|he  59th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Fallowfield 

•  lonthly  and  Doe  Run  Particular  Meetings. 

From  a  Pamphlet  Reprinted  from  the  Bibliotheea  Sacrii. 
god's  ownership  of  the  SEA. 
'  BY  LEONARD  SWAIN. 

The  Sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it. — Psalm  xcv,  5. 

The  traveller  who  would  speak  of  his  ex- 
erience  in  foreign  lands,  must  begin  with 
ae  sea.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  he  would 
peak  of  his  journey  in  its  religious  aspects 
nd  connections.    For  it  is  through  the  re- 


ligion of  the  sea  that  he  approaches  those 
lands,  and  through  it  that  he  returns  from 
them.  God  has  spread  this  vast  pavement  of 
his  temple  between  the  hemispheres,  so  that 
he  who  sails  to  foreign  shores  must  pay  a  dou- 
ble tribute  to  the  Most  High  ;  for  through 
this  temple  he  has  to  carry  his  anticipations 
as  he  goes,  and  his  memories  when  he  returns. 
Nor  can  the  mind  of  the  traveller  be  so  friv- 
olous, or  the  objects  of  his  journey  so  trivial^ 
but  that  the  shadows  of  this  temple  will  make 
themselves  felt  upon  him  during  the  long 
days  that  he  is  passing  beneath  them  on  his 
outward,  and  then  again  on  his  homeward 
way.  The  sea  speaks  for  God  ;  and  however 
eager  the  tourist  may  be  to  reach  the  strand 
that  lies  before  him  and  enter  upon  the  career 
of  business  or  pleasure  that  awaits  him,  he 
must  check  his  impatience  during  this  long 
interval  of  approach,  and  listen  to  the  voice 
with  which  Jehovah  speaks  to  him  as,  hori- 
zon after  horizon,  he  moves  to  his  purpose 
along  the  aisles  of  God's  mighty  tabernacle 

of  the  deep. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  very  natural,  in  looking  at  the  ocean, 
and  in  travelling  over  its  enormous  breadth, 
to  wonder  why  such  an  immense  mass  of 
water  should  have  been  created.  When  we 
think  that  three  fourths  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  globe  are  covered  by  its  waves,  it  seems 
to  us  like  a  vast  disproportion.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing,  in  speaking  ef  the  sea,  to  call  it 
"  a  waste  of  waters."  It  seems  as  if  it  were  a. 
mere  desert,  incapable  of  being  turned  to  any 
profitable  use,  and  as  if  it  would  have  been 
much  better  were  its  vast  hollows  filled  up 
with  solid  land,  and  its  immeasurable  area 
covered  with  fields  and  forests,  waving  with 
harvest  and  resounding  with  the  noise  of 
cities  and  the  busy  life  of  men. 

But  this  is  a  mistake.  Instead  of  being  an 
incumbrance  or  a  superfluity,  the  sea  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  life  of  the  world  as  the  blond  is 
to  the  life  of  the  human  body.  Instead  of 
being  a  waste  and  desert,  it  is  the  thing  which 
keeps  the  earth  itself  from  becoming  a  waste 
and  desert.  It  is  the  world's  fountain  of  life 
and  health  and  beauty  ;  and  if  it  were  taken 
away,  the  grass  would  perish  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  forests  would  crumble  on  the  hills^ 
the  harvests  would  become  powder  on  the 
plains,  the  continents  would  be  one  vast 
Sahara  of  frost  and  fire,  and  the  solid  globe 
itself,  scarred  and  blasted  on  every  side,  would 
swing  in  the  heavens  as  silent  and  dead  as  on 
the  first  morning  of  creation. 

1.  Water  is  as  indispensable  to  all  life> 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  as  is  the  air  it- 
self From  the  cedar  on  the  mountains  to 
the  lichen  that  clings  to  the  wall ;  from  the 
mastodon  that  pastures  on  the  forests  to  the 
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animalcule  that  floats  in  the  sunbeao]  ;  from 
the  leviathan  that  heaves  the  sea  into  billows 
to  the  microscopic  creatures  that  swarm  a 
million  in  a  single  foam-drop  ;  all  alike  de- 
pend for  their  existence  on  this  single  element, 
and  must  perish  if  it  be  withdrawn.  But  this 
element  of  water  is  supplied  entirely  by  the 
sea.  AW  the  waters  that  are  in  the  rivers, 
the  lakes,  the  fountains,  the  vapors,  the  dew, 
the  rain,  the  snow,  come  alike  out  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  common  impression  that  it  is 
the  flow  of  the  rivers  that  fills  the  sea.  It  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  the  flow  of  the  sea  that  fills 
the  rivers.  The  streams  do  not  make  the 
ocean,  but  the  ocean  makes  the  streams.  We 
say  that  the  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  and 
run  to  the  sea  ;  but  the  truer  statement  is, 
that  the  rivers  rise  in  the  sea  and  run  to  the 
mountains;  and  that  their  passage  thence  is 
only  their  homeward  journey  to  the  place  from 
which  they  started.  All  'the  water  of  the 
rivers  has  once  been  in  the  clouds  ;  and  the 
clouds  are  but  the  condensation  of  the  visible 
vapor  that  floats  in  the  air;  and  all  this  va- 
por has  been  lifted  into  the  air  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  playing  upon  the  ocean.'  Most  per- 
sons have  no  impression  of  the  amount  of 
water  which  the  ocean  is  continually  pouring 
into  the  sky,  and  which  the  sky  itself  is  send- 
ing down  in  showers  to  refresh  the  earth.  If 
they  were  told  that  there  is  a  river  above  the 
clouds  equal  in  size  to  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Amazon ;  that  this  river  is  drawn  up  out  of 
the  sea,  more  than  a  mile  high  ;  that  it  is  al- 
ways full  of  water,  that  it  is  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles  in  length,  reaching  clear 
round  the  globe,  they  would  call  it  a  very  ex- 
travagant assertion.  And  yet  not  only  is  this 
assertion  substantially  true,  but  very  much 
more  than  this  is  true.  If  all  the  waters  in 
the  sky  were  brought  into  one  channel,  they 
would  make  a  stream  more  than  fifty  times  as 
large  as  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon.  How 
many  rivers  are  there  in  the  sky  ?  Just  as 
many  as  ihere  are  on  earth.  If  they  were  not 
first  in  the  sky,  how  could  they  be  on  earth  ? 
If  it  is  the  sky  that  keeps  them  full,  then  the 
sky  must  always  have  enough  to  keep  them 
full  ;  that  is,  it  must  always  be  pouring  down 
into  them  just  as  much  as  they  themselves  are 
pouring  down  into  the  sea.  'it  is  computed 
that  the  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds 
every  year  would  cover  the  whole  earth  to  the 
depth  of  five  feet ;  that  is,  if  the  earth  were  a 
level  plain,  it  would  spread  over  it  an  ocean 
of  water  five  feet  deep,  reaching  round  the 
whole  globe.  The  sky,  therefore,  has  not  only 
a  river  of  water,  but  a  whole  ocean  of  it. 
And  it  has  all  come  out  of  the  sea.  The  sea, 
therefore,  is  the  great  inexhaustible  fountain 
which  is  continually  pouring  up  into  the  sky 
precisely  as  many  streams,  and  as  large,  as 


all  the  rivers  of  the  world  are  pouring  into  it. 
It  is  this  which  keeps  the  ocean  at  the  same 
level  from  year  to  year.  If  it  were  not  send- 
ing off  into  the  air  precisely  as  much  as  it  re- 
ceives from  the  rivers,  it  would  be  continual 
ly  rising  on  its  shores,  and  would  finally 
overflow  all  the  lands  of  the  earth. 

And  now  if  the  sea  is  the  real  birthplace  of 
the  clouds  and  rivers,  if  out  of  it  come  all 
the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven,  then  instead  of 
being  a  waste  and  an  incumbrance,  it  is  a 
vast  fountain  of  fruitfulness,  and  the  nurse 
and  mother  of  all  the  living.  Out  of  its 
mighty  breasts  come  the  resources  that  feed 
and  support  all  the  population  of  the  world. 
All  cities,  nations,  and  continents  of  men,  all 
cattle  and  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl, 
all  the  insect  races  that  people  the  air  with 
their  million  tribes  innumerable,  all  grasses 
and  grains  that  yield  food  for  man  and  for 
beast,  all  flowers  that  brighten  the  earth  with 
beauty,  all  trees  of  the  field  and  forest  that 
shade  the  plains  with  their  lowly  drooping, 
or  that  lift  their  banners  of  glory  against  the 
sky  as  they  march  over  a  thousand  hills — all 
these  wait  upon  the  sea,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive their  meat  in  due  season.  That  which 
it  gives  them,  they  gather.  It  opens  its  hand, 
and  they  are  filled  with  food.  If  it  hides  its 
face,  they  are  troubled,  their  breath  is  taken 
away,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust. 

Omnipresent  and  everywhere  alike  is  this 
need  and  blessing  of  the  sea.  It  is  felt  as 
truly  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  where,  it 
may  be,  the  rude  inhabitant  never  heard  of 
the  ocean,  as  it  is  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wave-beaten  shore.  He  is  surrounded,  every 
moment,  by  the  presence  and  bounty  of  the 
sea.  It  is  the  sea  that  looks  out  upon  him 
from  every  violet  in  his  garden-bed  ;  from 
every  spire  of  grass  that  drops  upon  his 
passing  feet  the  beaded  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  from  the  rustling  ranks  of  the  growing: 
corn  ;  from  the  bending  grain  that  fills  the^ 
arras  of  the  reaper  ;  from  the  juicy  globes 
of  gold  and  crimson  that  burn  amongst  the 
green  orchard  foliage  ;  from  his  bursting 
presses  and  his  barns  that  are  filled  with  plen 
ty  ;  from  the  broad  forehead  of  his  cattle,  and 
the  rosy  faces  of  his  children  ;  from  the  cool 
dropping  well  at  the  door;  from  the  brook 
that  murmurs  by  its  side,  and  from  the  elm 
and  spreading  maple  that  weave  their  pro 
tecting  branches  beneath  the  sun,  and  swing 
their  breezy  shadows  over  his  habitation.  Il 
is  the  sea  that  feeds  him.  It  is  the  sea  that 
clothes  him.  It  is  the  sea  that  cools  him  with 
summer  cloud,  and  that  warms  bira  with 
the  blazing  fires  of  winter.  He  eats  the  sea,  h< 
drinks  the  sea,  he  wears  the  sea,  he  plough 
and  sows  and  reaps  the  sea,  he  buys  and  selli 
the  sea,  and  makes  wealth  for  himself  and  hii 
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children  out  of  its  rolling  waters,  though  he 
lives  a  thousand  leagues  away  from  the 
shore,  and  has  never  looked  on  its  crested 
beauty  or  listened  to  its  eternal  anthem. 

Thus  the  sea  is  not  a  waste  and  an  incum- 
brance. Though  it  bears  no  harvests  on  its 
bosom,  it  yet  sustains  all  the  harvests  of  the 
world.  Though  a  desert  itself,  it  makes  all 
the  other  wildernesses  of  the  earth  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Though  its  own  waters 
are  salt  and  wormwood,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
tasted,  it  makes  all  the  clouds  of  heaven  to 
drop  with  sweetness,  opens  springs  in  the  val- 
leys, and  rivers  among  the  hills,  and  foun- 
tains in  all  dry  places,  and  gives  drink  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

2.  A  second  use  of  the  sea  is  to  moderate 
the  temperature  of  the  world.  A  common 
method  of  warming  houses  in  the  winter  is  b}' 
the  use  of  hot  water.  The  water,  being 
heated  in  the  basement,  is  carried  by  iron 
pipes  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  building, 
where,  parting  with  its  warmth  and  becoming 
cooler  and  heavier,  it  flows  back  again  to  the 
boiler,  to  be  heated  anew,  anl  so  to  pass 
round  in  the  same  circuit  continuously.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  heat 
can  be  carried  to  great  distances,  and  in  any 
direction,  either  laterally  or  vertically,  so  that 
apartments  many  hundred  feet  removed  from 
the  furnace  can  be  warmed  as  well  as  if  they 
were  close  at  hand. 

Precisely  such  an  office  is  performed  by  the 
sea  in  warming  the  distant  regions  of  the 
earth.    The  furnace  is  in  the  tropics.  The 

I  ocean  is  the  boiler.  The  vertical  rays  of  the 
sun  pour  into  it  a  heat  that  is  almost  like  fire 
itself.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  is  raised 
to  eighty-six  degrees,  and  the  water,  swelling 
and  rising  in  the  same  proportion,  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  its  level  by  flowing  oflT  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  equator.  Flowing  to  the 
north,  these  waters  are  gathered  into  the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  acts  as  a  conducting 
pipe  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  sends 
them,  with  a  velocity  swifter  than  that  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  with  a  volume  that  is 
greater  by  a  thousand  fold,  to  spread  out 
their  treasured  heat  over  the  North  Atlantic, 

'  where  the  winds  take  it  up  into  their  breath, 
and  blow  it  in  gales  of  continual  summer 

^  across  the  lands  that  border  on  the  ocean.  A 

•  similar  current  passes  down  the  opposite  side 
of  the  equator,  and  conveys  towards  the  polar 
regions  of  the  south  a  stream  of  heated  water, 
which  is  sometimes  known  to  be  sixteen  hun- 

"dred  miles  in  breadth.    The  effect  of  these 

*  currents  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
'■cold  climates  is  almost  incredible.  They  make 

Great  Britain  and  France  as  v/arm  as  they 
1^  would  otherwise  be  if  they  were  fifteen  or 


twenty  degrees  nearer  the  equator.  It  is  com- 
puted that  if  the  amount  of  heat  thus  spread 
out  over  the  Atlantic  by  the  single  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  one  winter's  day,  were 
concentrated  upon  the  atmosphere  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  these  two  countries 
from  the  freezing  point  to  the  full  heat  of 
summer.  It  is  also  computed  that  the  heat 
carried  off  every  day  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co alone,  by  this  agency,  is  "  sufficient  to 
raise  mountains  of  iron  from  zero  to  the  melt- 
ing-point, and  to  keep  in  flow  from  thence  a 
molten  stream  of  metal  greater  in  volume 
than  the  waters  daily  discharged  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river."  Thus  a  double  purpose  is 
served  by  these  currents  ;  for  while  they  con- 
vey the  needed  warmth  to  the  colder  regions, 
they  bear  away  from  the  tropics  that  super- 
fluous heat  which,  if  it  were  allowed  to  re- 
main, would  render  the  whole  line  of  the 
equator  intolerable  and  uninhabitable.  And 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  process  of  mitiga- 
tion. For  while  the  warm  currents  of  the 
tropics  are  flowing  toward  the  poles,  the  cold 
currents  of  the  icy  latitudes  are  moving  to- 
wards the  equator.  Immense  trains  of  ice- 
bergs are  borne  down  by  these  streams  to- 
wards the  flaming  furnaces  of  the  line,  and  so 
the  fervors  of  the  torrid  zone  are  cooled  and 
comforted  by  the  frosty  breath  of  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  waters.  Thus  each  region  gives 
to  the  other  what  it  has  in  excess,  and  receives 
from  the  other  what  it  has  in  deficiency.  The 
poles  are  warmed  by  the  sun  which  does  not 
reach  the  poles,  and  the  tropics  are  cooled  by 
the  ic3  which  cannot  be  formed  within  the 
tropics.  If  it  were  not  for  the  sea,  the  entire 
belt  of  the  tropics  would  be  a  desert  of  per- 
petual fire,  and  the  entire  polar  regions  would 
be  a  desert  of  perpetual  frost.  One-third  of 
the  whole  earth's  surface  would  be  unendur- 
able with  heat,  another  with  cold,  and  only 
the  remaining  third  would  be  fit  for  human 
habitation  ;  whereas  now,  under  these  tem- 
pering influences  of  the  ocean,  the  whole 
width  of  the  world,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
given  to  man  for  his  dwelling  ;  and  wherever 
he  goes  he  finds  a  thousand  forms  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life,  which  the  same  genial 
influence  has  made  to  wait  upon  him  and  be 
subservient  to  him.  If  we  praise  the  ingenu- 
ity of  man,  who  breaks  the  cold  of  winter  by 
artificial  heat,  and  that  too  by  inventions 
which  are  themselves  but  a  feeble  and  distant 
copy  of  what  Nature  has  done  before  him  on 
an  infinitely  grander  scale,  how  should  we 
admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him  who 
first  set  the  great  copy  for  man,  and  who 
makes  the  ocean  itself  an  apparatus  for  stor- 
ing up  the  heat  of  the  vast  tropical  furnace, 
and  sending  thus  all  the  softness  and  wealth 
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of  the  garnered  summer  to  the  most  distant 
quarters  of"  the  globe  ! 

(To  be  centinued) 

TIRED  MOTHERS. 

From  thv  AMino. 
A  little  elbow  leans  upon  }  Our  knee, 

Your  tired  knee,  that  has  so  much  to  bear; 
A  child's  dear  eyes  are  lookinp;  lovingly 

From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled  hair. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 

Of  warm,  moist  fingers,  folding  vou-^s  so  tight; — 
You  do  not  prize  this  blessing  overmuch, 

You  almost  are  too  tired  to  pray  to-night. 

But  it  is  blessedness  !    A  year  ago 

I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do  to-day, — 
We  are  so  dull  and  thankless  ;  and  too  slow 

To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  away. 
And  now  it  se^ms  surpassing  strange  to  me. 

That,  while  I  wore  the  badge  of  motherhood, 
I  did  not  kiss  more  oft,  and  tenderly. 

The  little  child  that  brought  me  only  good. 

And  if  some  night  when  you  sit  down  to  rest, 

You  miss  this  elbow  from  your  tired  knee  ; 
This  restless,  curling  head  from  off  your  breast, 

This  lisping  tongue  that  chatters  constantly  ; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hands  had  slipped, 

And  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  palm  again  : 
If  the  white  feet  into  their  grave  had  tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  heart-ache  then  ! 
1  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret, 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown  ; 
Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  days  are  wet, 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  frown! 
If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot, 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  cliamber  floor; 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  its  patter  in  my  home  once  more  ; 
If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day. 

To-morrow  make  a  kite,  to  reach  the  sky- 
There  is  no  woman  in  (Jod's  world  could  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 
But  ah  !  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head  ;— 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  is  flown; 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead  ! 


UP  IN  THE  WILD. 
Up  in  a  wild,  where  few  men  come  to  look. 
There  lives  and  sings  a  little  lonely  brook  ; 
Liveth  and  singeth  in  the  dreary  pines. 
Yet  creepeth  on  to  where  the  da\ light  shines. 

Pure  from  their  heaven,  in  mountain  chalice  caught. 

It  drinks  the  rains,  as  drinks  the  soul  her  thought  ; 

And  down  dim  hollows  where  it  windd  along, 

Pours  its  life-burden  of  unlistened  song. 

1  catch  the  murmur  of  its  undertone. 

That  sigheth  ceaselessly.  Alone!  alone! 

And  bear  afar  the  livers  gloriously 

Shout  on  their  paths  toward  the  shining  sea  ! 

The  voiceful  rivers,  chanting  to  the  sun. 
And  wearing  names  of  honwr,  every  one  ; 
Outre.Hching  wide,  and  joining  hand  with  hand 
To  pour  great  gifts  along  the  asking  land. 

Ab,  lonely  brook  !  Cre^p  onward  through  the  pines  : 
Press  through  the  glootii   to  where  the  daylight 

shines !  ° 
Sing  on  among  the  stones,  and  secretly 
Feel  how  the  floods  are  all  akin  to  thee  ! 


Drink  the  sweet  rain  the  gentle  heaven  sendeth  ; 
Hold  thine  own  path,  however-ward  it  tendeth  ; 
For  somewhere,  underneath  the  etern>il  sky, 
Thou,  too,  shalt  find  the  rivers  by-and-by  ! 
— Sunday  Magazine. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
THE  YO  SEMITE. 

San  Francisco.  June,  1872. 
We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  the  Yo 
Semite  during  the  time  of  the  full  moon  ; 
and  would  advise  all  travellers  to  plan  their 
journeys,  if  possible,  to  include  this  period. 
I  have  isever  seen  such  marvellous  effects  of 
moonlight  elsewhere.  Under  the  pale  beams 
the  cliff-walls  seemed  to  melt  iuto  an  ineffa- 
ble color  for  which  we  could  find  no  name. 
It  was  not  grey,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  but  a 
blending  of  all,  a  sort  of  glorified  pearly  tint, 
almost  indistinguishable  from  the  heaven 
above.  Looking  up  to  the  great  precipice 
from  which  the  Yo  Semite  Fall  descends,  its 
summit  seemed  to  vanish  into  and  become 
one  with  the  transparent  zenith,  and  the  long 
curve  of  snowy  foam  to  pour  right  out  of  the 
sky.  Its  glancing  rockets  and  shoots  of 
spray,  all  tatjgled  up  with  moonbeams, 
gleamed  and  dazzled  like  some  enchanted 
thing.  In  the  foreground,  the  silver  flood  of 
the  Merced,  dappled  with  tree-shadows  of 
soft  black,  looked  as  if  pausing  to  catch  the 
flashing,  leaping  creature.  And  farther  up 
the  canyon,  over  the  mistletoe,  hung  oaks  of 
the  valley,  great  domes  of  pearl  seemed  to 
smile,  and  bend,  and  kiss,  while  each  spire 
and  battlement  and  buttress  of  sculptured 
rock  shone  distinct  and  clear  in  the  transpar- 
ent light. 

The  Yo  Semite  was  our  first  love  among 
the  waterfalls  of  the  valley.  Its  bright  seime- 
ter  of  foam  smote  our  senses  with  keen  de- 
light. We  waked  and  slept  under  the  spell 
of  its  freshening  roar  and  plunge.  When 
people  raved  of  the  Nevada  Fall  and  the 
Bridal  Veil,  we  smiled  incredulous.  Nor 
did  we  care  to  climb  the  cliff  and  see  more 
closely  the  great  rock  basin  ',vhich  the  upper 
cataract  has  scooped  out  for  itself.  It  was 
enough  to  sit  below  and  look  and  listen,  com- 
panioned day  and  night  by  the  beautiful 
thing. 

13ut  the  day  came  when  long  watching  be- 
side the  lovely  gleaming  Merced  bred  within 
us  the  desire  to  follow  and  see  for  ourselves 
where  and  how  its  waters  entered  the  valley. 
Straight  out  of  Paradise  we  suspected,  as  be- 
came a  '*  River  of  Mercy  but  guides  and 
guide  books  indicated  a  certain  spot  as  the 
site  of  the  miracle,  which  soot  was  only  four 
miles  away.  To  be  so  near  Paradise  and  not 
to  enter  in,  would  be  worse  than  folly  we 
thought,  so  we  ordered  the  horses  and  set 
forth. 
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To  "  order  the  horses  and  set  forth  "  sounds 
easy,  but  in  fact  involved  many  complica- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  as  dear  Mrs.  Glasse 
would  say,  you  must  catch  your  horse.  There 
are  some  thousands  of  acres  of  pasture  lands 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Yo  Semite 
Valley.  Into  this  big  dining-room  the  steeds 
are  turned  every  night  to  forage  for  them- 
selves. Very  naturally  they  are  not  eager  to 
report  at  roll-call  in  the  morning.  They 
dodge,  they  skulk,  they  hide  in  willow  thick- 
ets, or  swim  the  river  and  take  refuge  on  its 
islands.  Sometimes  the  lucky  ones  manage 
to  remain  uncaught  for  a  month  at  a  time, 
while  half-breeds  and  Indians,  or  guides  with 
long  lassos  at  their  saddle  bows,  scour  the 
country  in  search  of  them. 

Supposing  your  horse  secured,  the  next 
thing  is  to  secure  a  saddle.  Ten  to  one,  the 
special  saddle,  the  only  one  in  the  valley 
which  suits  you,  and  which  you  had  fondly 
supposed  was  set  aside  for  your  use,  has  been 
preempted  by  somebody  else.  Nothing  short 
of  sleeping  with  the  precious  article  under 
your  pillow  assures  possession.  That  point 
settled,  and  a  brief  trial-trip  having  proved 
whether  your  horse  is  a  "  bucker  "  or  a  jump- 
er, or  is  master  of  a  peculiar  local  gymnastic 
which  consists  of  running  two  or  three  steps 
backward,  and  sitting  down  suddenly  on  his 

! haunches,  or  whether  he  has  partaken  of  the 
herb  "  Loke,"  and  confused  his  brains  beyond 
all  possibility  of  comprehending  orders,  you 

(set  forth,  in  single  file,  and  at  slow  pace,  fol- 
lowing the  guide  who  rides  ahead. 
It  is  needful  to  follow  cautiously.  The 
path  in  places  seems  made  equally  of  earth 
and  water.    I  do  not  refer  to  the  conglomer- 
ate known  as  mud,  but  to  a  net-work  of  nar- 
row, rapid  streams,  intersected  with  patches 
)f  solid  soil.    The  horses  have  ceased  their 
;ricks  since  serious  work  began,  and  tread 
Upprehensively,  picking   their   way.  Just 
'.here,  by  the  rock,  is  firm  footing ;  a  yard  to 
either  side  and  the  water  deepens  rapidly  to 
en  feet.    Now  we  are  out  of  the  labyrinth 
3f  streams,  and  are  climbing  long  stretches 
.  )f  stony  hill  under  the  shadow  of  wood.  The 
oose  soil  rattles  and  gives  under  the  hoof ; 
it  every  curve  of  the  trail  the  tired  animals 
Dause  to  breathe.    And  now  a  gleam  and  a 
ush  to  the  left,  and  lo,  the  Merced,  tumbling 
liown  to  meet  us,  one  embodied  laugh.  It 
ihatters,  it  flings  about,  it  seems  half  tipsy 
nth  fun.   We  have  but  known  it  in  its  sober 
aiddle-age  before, — this  is  the  bright  hey- 
.  lay  of  extreme  youth,  and  we  must  be  near- 
'.  ig  its  cradled  fount. 

.    But  still  the  long  ox-bows  of  the  trail 
"  ^ind  upward,  and  still  we  follow.    The  path 
.  ecomes  steeper.    Our  guide  points  to  a  line 
"f  trees  which  seems  vertically  above  our 


heads.  We  are  going  up  there,  he  says.  It 
seems  impossible.  But  by-and-by  we  are 
there,  and  looking  over  the  opposite  edge  we 
see  beneath  us  an  enchanted  valley  ;  a  can- 
yon walled  in  with  mountains  whose  long, 
blue  shadows  are  just  clasping  together  in 
the  evening  light.  Above  us  a  vast  granite 
dome  towers  its  head  tinged  with  gleaming 
sunset  pink.  There  is  a  sudden  rush  of 
cooler  and  fresher  air,  a  sound  as  of  thunder 
and  of  bells,  and  of  sweetest,  mirthfulest 
laughter  all  at  once,  and  beyond,  did  we  not 
say  it?  directly  from  the  bosom  of  a  fleecy 
cloud  which  seems  to  rest  on  the  summit  of 
the  clifl^,  appears  a  long,  tumbling  line  of 
snow  and  silver,  powdered  with  diamond 
spray.  This  is  the  Nevada  Fall,  and  here  it 
is  that  the  "  River  of  Mercy  "  descends  from 
the  skies  to  bless  the  Valley  of  the  Yo  Semi- 
te. 

I  have  never  seen  such  water  shapes  as  in 
this  beautiful  cataract.  One  sheet  of  glorious 
foam  from  top  to  bottom,  its  first  plunge  of 
three  hundred  feet  is  absolutely  vertical. 
Then  it  strikes  some  hidden  rock,  and  leaps 
straight  out  into  the  air  in  jets  and  shoots 
which  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  immense 
sprays  of  white  coral.  For  a  second  you 
see  these  foam-flowers  projected  into  space  ; 
then  the  tip  of  each  spray  seems  to  melt  and 
drift  into  curving  rocket  lines,  and  they  van- 
ish within  the  silvery  mist  which  hides  the 
foot  of  the  fall.  "  Yowiye,"  or  "  meander- 
ing," the  Indians  named  it  with  reference  to 
this  peculiarity  of  outline  ;  but  in  the  march 
of  improvement  the  pretty  title  has  been  dis- 
carded. 

If  any  one  desires  to  know  for  once  what 
water  is  capable  of  when  absolutely  given  its 
own  way,  he  should  spend  a  morning  on  the 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Merced  a  little  below 
the  Nevada  Fall,  and  before  it  takes  its  sec- 
ond plunge  over  t,he  Vernal.  Here,  the 
stream,  compressed  into  a  deeply  grooved 
rock-bed,  rushes  down  a  descent  of  some  two 
hundred  feet,  in  a  series  of  vivid  rapids.  All 
Niagara  does  not  give  you  such  an  impression 
of  movement  In  the  impetuosity  of  its  rush, 
it  flings  itself  upward,  not  in  spray,  but  in 
great  masses,  which  are  traced  on  the  air, 
brilliant  and  distinct  as  frost  pictures  on 
windows.  It  is  as  if  the  river  had  run  away 
with  a  diamond  mine,  and  in  its  rapid  flight 
was  throwing  the  prize  over  its  head,  and 
catching  it  again,  laughing  exultantly.  In 
all  my  life  I  never  saw  so  glad  a  thing.  And 
this  frenzy  of  life  and  joy  accompanies  it  all 
the  way  down  the  canyon  until  it  takes  its 
lower  leap  over  the  "  Pi  wy  ack,"  or  "Shower 
of  Crystals,"  surnamed  by  modern  innovators 
"  The  Vernal  Fall." 

On  top  of  this  beautiful  cascade  is  a  natu* 
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ral  parapet  of  rock,  broad,  smooth,  about 
breast  high,  running  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
fall,  and  enabling  even  weak  heads  to  look 
over  without  sense  of  giddiness.  Some  senti- 
mental tourist  has  named  this  "Helen's  Bal- 
uSorade;"  and  certainly  no  fair  Helen  could 
ask  a  more  picturesque  standpoint  for  her 
loveliness.  Grasping  its  stones  you  can  stoop 
and  dip  your  fingers  in  the  water  just  where 
it  takes  its  final  leap  over  the  precipice,  in  a 
broad,  curving  sheet  of  molten  silver.  And 
perhaps  you  may  draw  back  your  hand  ringed 
with  prismatic  tints,  for,  belt  known,  the  Ver- 
nal Fall  is  the  very  home  and  manufactur- 
ing place  of  rainbows.  No  eight  hour  law  is 
observed  there;  the  workmen  never  strike  or 
the  works  slacken,  and  stray  glints  and  frag- 
ments of  the  unfinished  article  are  always 
lying  about  to  be  picked  up  by  whomsoever 
will. 

If  you  choose  to  put  on  overshoes  and 
waterproof  suit,  you  can  descend  into  the 
very  labratory  of  the  establishment.  Down 
long  flights  of  wooden  stair-cases  you  go,  under 
arching  vaults  of  rock  hung  thick  with 
maiden-hair  and  vines,  along  a  rocky  hill- 
path,  and  you  come  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Mist.  The  ground  is  water-soaked.  You 
plunge  aukle-deep|into  what  seems  the  bed  of 
a  running  stream.  You  gasp  for  breath,  and 
shut  yfjur  eyes  as  in  a  shower-bath.  But  the 
guide  leads  on  ;  you  turn  your  head,  and  find 
yourself  face  to  face  wilh  the  fall,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  a  tangle  and  confusion  of  all 
brilliant  colors.  Violet,  blue,  orange,  geld, 
they  glitter  on  the  grass,  on  the  hill-side,  on 
your  wet  cloak.  They  irradiate  even  the 
surface  of  your  sopping  India  rubbers.  You 
tread  on  rainbows — you  inhale  them  as  it 
were.  Blinded  and  coufused  by  their  inex- 
tricable arches  and  curves  and  dazzlement, 
you  stop,  you  exclaim,  but  the  dense  rain 
falls,  and  the  guide  beckons.  In  another 
moment  you  are  out  of  the  mist,  you  have 
got  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  and  found 
there  no  fabulous  pot  of  gold,  but  a  good, 
thorough  wetting,  and  (he  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing "I  t(Ad  you  so"  from  sundry  sympa- 
thizing friends.  80  you  doff  your  waterproof, 
and  sitting  on  the  rock  named  "  Lady  Frank- 
lin," after  that  loyal  wife,  who,  in  her  old 
age,  was  carried  there  to  see  the  splendors  of 
the  lower  fall,  you  dry  your  wet  hair  in  the 
sun,  and  by-and-by  mount  the  horses,  which 
rejoin  you  here,  and  make  your  way  down 
again  into  the  valley. 

Each  of  the  four  great  waterfalls  of  the  Yo 
Semite  has  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
quality  of  its  own.  The  Yosemite  Fall  over- 
powers you  with  its  vast  height.  Sitting  be- 
low it,  and  noting  what  seems  a  low  shrub  wav- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  upper  fall,  you  start  at 


being  told  that  the  shrub  is  a  pine  tree,  twenty - 
five  feet  higher  than  Niagara  !  (This  impressed 
my  imagination, — perhaps  it  will  yours.)  The 
Nevada  Fall  is  wonderful  for  its  perfection  of 
foam  shapes,  the  Vernal  for  its  colors,  and  the 
Bridal  Veil,  which  we  visited  last,  embodies 
the  very  essence  of  grace,  with  a  certain  ro- 
mance and  sentiment  which  must  be  seen  and 
felt  to  be  understood. 

In  height  it  ranks  second  to  the  Yo  Semite. 
Nine  hundred  feet,  I  believe  they  say,  but 
what  are  measurements  in  the  conception  of 
a  picture  ?  Its  form  is  a  long,  side-way  curve. 
The  edge  of  this  curve  where  the  water  falls 
deepest  is  traced  against  the  dark  cliff  in  a 
glancing  line  of  lace-like  foam,  like,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  a  haberdashery  comparis(»n,  the 
deep  points  and  indentations  of  rich  blonde. 
From  this  edge  the  spray  is  driven  backward 
by  the  wind  into  a  gauze-like  sheet  of  vapor,, 
indescribably  light  and  filmy.  And  across^ 
the  foot  of  the  fall  arches  a  magnificent  rain- 
bow, which  shifts,  and  fluctuates,  and  deep- 
ens, like  the  magical  corruscations  of  North- 
ern lights.  One  rainbow,  did  I  say  ?  Wet 
ourselves,  saw  two — or,  to  speak  exactly,  one 
and  three-quarters,  but  other  parties,  mord 
lucky,  have  happened  on  three,  and  four, — ai 
trellis  of  glory,  whose  topmost  round  spanned 
the  dancing  bubbles  on  the  very  verge  of  th€i 
Veil. 

There  are  other  cascades  in  the  valley  of  lest,  \ 
note  and  volume,  some  of  which  possess  con- 
siderable beauty.  One,  a  wavy  twist  of  sprai 
west  of  El  Capitan,  has  received  the  name  0 
ribbon  Fall.  An  attenuated  thread  of  watei 
stealing  down  the  side  of  the  North  Dome  i 
styled  emotionally  "The  Virgin's  Tears- 
Another  boasts  the  prettier  title  of  "  Tu 
coy-ae,"  or  "  Shade  to  Baby  Cradle-Basket 
In  every  rift  and  canyon  bright  threads  ( 
stream  are  seen  tracing  a  foaming  path  ove 
the  rocks,  but  as  the  season  advances  the 
gradualjy  disappear  and  cease  to  be  until  th 
winter  rains  renew  them. 

The  time  came  at  last  for  the  conjugatio 
of  that  difficult  verb — most  difficult  of  all  i 
the  Yo  Semite,  the  verb.  To  Go.    We  mue 
go — we  were  going — we  went.    As  we  slowl 
climbed  the  trail,  a  long  line  of  pack-muk 
met  us.    We  drew  aside  to  let  them  pasfj^j 
They  were  loaded  with  a  photc  grapher's  a|  \ 
jiaratus,    lenses,   plates,    camera,  carefull 
packed  boxes  of  chemicals.    Some  of  thet 
parcels  we  had  seen  while  in  process  of  prfpfpj 
paration  at  San  Francisco.     Their  ownetu^jj 
Mr.  Muybridge,  has  just  established  himsci 
in  the  valley  for  the  summer,  for  the  purpof  jjjj 
of  taking  a  series  of  views,  larger  and  moi  UfU^ 
perfect  than  any  heretofore  attempted.  Thej  n^j 
views  are  to  possess  the  important  addition  <  jijj^ 
the  sky  efl^ects.    The  difiicult  process  of  ph:  ^^^^ 
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tographing  clouds  for  large  pictures,  is,  so 
far,  little  understood,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe.  How  greatly  it  enhances  the 
beauty  of  a  photopraph  cannot  be  realized  ex- 
cept by  comparing  two  impressions  of  the 
same  view,  one  giving  the  clouds,  and  the 
other  only  the  usual  blank  stippeld  sky. 

We  saw  at  Mr.  Miiybridge's  city  studio  a 
series  of  eight  small  pictures  representing  the 
different  stages  of  the  California  vintage. 
These  little  photographs  were  full  of  a  grace 
and  sentiment  and  a  power  of  comprehending 
the  composition  of  landscape,  as  delightful  as 
rare.  They  were  a  veritble  poem — a  poem 
in  eight  stanzas,  full  of  an  artistic  suggestion 
of  which  more  than  one  artist  has,  we  hear, 
already  availed  himself.  How  high  a  reputa- 
tion these  little  pictures  have  won,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  subscription 
list  of  the  large  photographs  amount,  already, 
before  a  single  negative  has  received  its  im- 
pression, to  over  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 
The  set  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ready  in  a  few 
months,  and  we  congratulate  visitors  to  the 
Pacific  coast  next  spring  on  having  it  in  their 
power  to  bring  home  such  valuable  and  dura- 
ble memorials  of  their  journey  as  these  will 
furnish.  Susan  Coolidge. 


In  the  depths  of  the  sea  the  waters  are  3till ; 
the  heaviest  grief  is  borne  in  silence ;  the 
deepest  love  flows  through  the  eye  and  touch  ; 
the  purest  joy  is  unspeakable  ;  the  most  im- 
pressive prayer  is  silent ;  and  the  most  solemn 
preacher  at  a  funeral  is  the  silent  one  whose 
lips  are  cold. 


THE  BARK  OF  TREES, 

The  barks  of  trees  which  grow  by  an  in- 
crease of  size  outwardly  are  divided  by  bota- 
aists  into  three  layers,  viz.,  the  inner  bark, 
composed  of  long,  fibre-like  ceils:  the  cellu- 
lar portion,  or  green  bark  ;  and  lastly  the 
jorky  envelope,  which  is   sometime:^  very 
;hick,  as  for  example,  the  cork  of  commerce, 
t  ivhich  is  certainly  a  rather  unusual  develop- 
i  nent  of  the  outer  layer.    From  the  inner 
J  )arks  are  derived  most  of  the  fibres  for  making 
i  nto  cordage,  matting,  or  similar  articles. 
'  Due  of  these  barks,  the  Lace  Bark  of  Jamaica, 
li  s  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting,  and 
J  t  is  moreover  useful  to  the  natives  of  the 
1  tVest  Indies  for  many  economic  purposes.  It 
«  s  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  layers  of 
1  rery  fine  and  strong  fibres,  which,  by  crossing 
!<  ,nd  interlacing  each  other,  form  a  complete 
s  letwork,  the  beauties  of  which  are  quite  hid- 

0  len  till  the  bark  is  beaten  out,  and  the  fibres 
:(  ►artiaily  separated  by  carefully  pulling  them 

1  Q  a  lateral  direction,  when  a  piece  of  vege- 
able  lace,  a  yard  or  more  in  width,  will  be 

J  roduced.    This  natural  lace  is  used  in  Ja- 


maica for  making  caps,  hats,  collars,  frills, 
&c.,  first  being  bleached  by  sprinkling  with 
water  and  exposure  to  the  san.  It  is  said  that 
Charles  II,  was  presented  by  the  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  with  a  pair  of  ruffles  and 
other  articles  of  dress  made  from  this  lace 
bark,  and  also  that,  in  former  times,  the 
whips  used  for  flogging  slaves  were  mostly 
made  from  this  bark.  The  bark  of  the  Mul- 
berry tree  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  another 
of  the  fibrous  kinds  ;  it  is  very  strong  and 
tough  and  is  used  in  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
making  what  is  called  tapa  cloth,  which  serves 
the  natives  for  various  articles  of  clothing. 
Another  remarkable  fibrous  bark  is  the  Sack 
Tree  in  Western  India  and  Ceylon.  The  bark 
of  this  tree  is  used  for  making  sacks,  hence 
its  common  name.  A  trunk  is  selected  of  the 
requisite  diameter,  and  a  piece  is  cut  off,  of 
the  required  length ;  the  bark  is  then  soaked 
and  beaten  loose  from  the  wood,  and  turned 
back,  or  inside  out;  if  it  is  entirely  stripped 
oft",  it  requires  simply  to  be  sewn  up  at  one 
end,  but  it  is  usual  to  leave  a  small  piece  of 
the  wood  to  form  the  bottom.  In  the  natural 
order  Myrtacece,  some  very  valuable  bark 
structures  occur,  for  instance,  in  the  Stringy 
Bark  Tree  of  Tasmania,  which  is  toughly 
fibrous  or  stringy,  while  in  the  Iron  Bark  it 
is  of  such  a  compact  solid  nature,  and  so  hard, 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  close  grained 
wood,  rather  than  a  bark.  Another  very  re- 
markable bark  is  that  of  the  Pottery  Tree  at 
Para;  a  large  straight  growing  tree.  A  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  the  bark  shows  all 
the  cells  of  the  different  layers  to  be  more  or 
less  silicated.  The  name  of  Pottery  Tree  has 
been  given  to  this  plant  in  consequence  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  Indians  apply  the  bark  for 
making  into  a  kind  of  earthenware.  The  bark 
is  burnt  and  its  ashes  mixed  with  clay,  in  pro- 
portions varied  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
All  sorts  of  culinary  articles  and  cooking 
utensils  are  made  from  it ;  they  are  very  dura- 
ble, and  will  bear  any  amount  of  heat. — The 
Cabinet  Maker. 


I  AM  alone  now,  and  shall  be  till  I  die ; 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  darkness  which  His  presence  peoples 
with  a  crowd.  ...  I  am  but  an  infant 
crying  in  the  dark,  and  with  no  language  but 
a  cry ;  nevertheless  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
dark.  It  is  the  grand,  awful  mystery,  but 
God  is  in  it,  the  light  of  the  darkest  night. 
— F.  W.  Robertson. 


There  is  no  truth  more  important  and  few 
less  thought  of  than  this :  The  more  we  for- 
sake simplicity  in  anything,  the  more  we  mul- 
tiply the  means  of  corruption  and  error. 
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Go  on  calmly  and  trustingly,  doing  the 
duty  that  thou  knowest,  and  asking  daily, 
*'L()rd,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  era- 
bracing  the  truth  that  is  clear  to  thee,  and 
praying,  "  What  I  know  not  teach  Thou  me." 


CORRECTION. 

An  error  occurred  in  the  time  of  railroad  train 
from  Salem,  in  notice  of  meeting  of  "  Firsl-day 
iSchool  Association,"  to  be  held  at  Salem  (.n  the 
lUtb  inst.  It  should  read,  Passengers  per  Railroad 
leave  the  uj)p<r  side  of  Market  St.,  ferry,  on  Sixth- 
daj,  at  ;^.3()  P  M.,  and  Si-venth-day,  at  8.15  A.M. 
ReturiiiDg  from  Salem  by  special  train  at  5  P.M. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  OPKNING. 

Green  Street  First-day  school  will  re-open  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  2^  o'clock,  and  the  Bible  (or 
adult)  class  at  its  close. 

Race  Street  First-day  School  will  also  resume  in 
the  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  ihe  Reading  Associa- 
tion at  the  same  hour. 

Children  and  aiiults  are  invited  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  these  organizatiocs. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Of  Race  Street  First-day  School  will  be  held  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  room,  on  Fifth  day  evening  next, 
]Oth  mo.  10th,  at  Y-V  o'clock.  The  Annual  Report 
will  be  read.  All  who  so  incline  are  invited  to  be 
present  and  participate. 

N.  E.  Janxey,  Superintendent. 

Anne  Calby,  Clerk. 


BKOPENING  MEETINGS. 

The  afternoon  meetings  at  Spruce  street,  Philada., 
will  be  resumed  to-morrow  (First-day)  afternoon, 
6th  inst.,  at o'clock.  Race  street  evening  meetings 
will  also  be  resumed  at  Ti  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

All  our  books  on  geography  speak  of  the  propor- 
tion l>etween  the  oceans  and  continents  of  our  earth, 
but  the  simple  contrivance  by  means  of  which  this 
proportion  has  been  determined  is  not  so  commonly 
mentioned.  On  a  reference  to  Humboldt's  Cosmois, 
it  will  be  foumi  that  the  method  of  procedure  was 
as  follows  :  From  the  strips  of  paper  intended  to 
cover  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe,  the  parts  repre- 
senting land  were  carctullj  cut  out  with  a  {)air  of 
scissors.  They  were  fhen  placed  in  a  delicate  Ital- 
ance  and  weighed.  Tlie  same  wa.s  next  done  with 
the  remainder  of  the  paper — that  is,  the  part  repre- 
senting oceans.  Tlie  relation  between  land  and 
sea  8Ut faces  followed  at  once  from  the  relation  be- 
tween the  observed  weights  of  a  few  seemingly  in- 
s  gnificHnl  scraps  of  paper. — Srrihner's  Monthly. 

The  (iuKAT  Wall  of  China. — Govenor  Seward, 
speaking  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  he  ex- 
«rained  during  his  late  trip  to  the  Fast,  says: — 'The 
Chinese  havt-  been  for  at  le-iSt  two  or  three  thousand 
years  a  wall-making  people.  It  would  bankrupt 
New  York  or  Paris  to  build  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Pekin.  The  great  wall  of  China  is  the  gre^t  wall  of 
the  world.  It  is  forty  feet  high.  The  lower  thirty 
feet  is  of  hewn  limestone  or  granite.  Two  modern 
carriages  may  pass  each  other  on  the  summit.  It 
has  a  parapet  throughout  its  whole  length,  with  con- 


venient staircases,  buttresses,  and  garrison  house? 
at  every  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  runs,  not  by  cut  - 
ting down  hills  and  raising  valleys,  but  over  the  un- 
even crests  of  the  mountains  and  down  through  their 
gorges,  a  di-»tance  of  a  thousand  miles.  Admiral 
Rogers  and  I  calculated  that  it  would  cost  more 
now  to  build  the  great  wall  of  China,  through  its 
extent  of  one  thousand  miles,  than  it  has  cost  to 
build  the  fifty-five  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States.  What  a  commentary  it  is  upon  the 
ephemeral  range  of  the  human  intellect  to  see  this 
great  utilitarian  enterprise,  so  necessary  and  effec- 
tive two  thousand  years  ago,  now  not  merely  useless, 
but  an  incumbrance  and  an  obstruction  I" 

Waste  of  Life. — People  talk  very  loudly  about 
the  waste  of  lives  in  war  ;  I  wonder  to  how  many 
people  it  has  occurred,  what  is  the  waste  of  lives  in 
pe'-ice  ?  I  doubt  if  the  most  sanguinary  batile  that 
was  ever  fought  in  ancient  or  modern  history  has 
cariied  ofi'  nearly  as  many  human  beings  as  die  iu 
England  in  every  one  year  from  purely  preventible 
causes.  Now,  that  is  the  state  of  things  around  us  : 
of  course  we  cannot  change  it  in  a  day,  but  we  can 
modify  it.  This  institution,  of  course,  can  do  but 
little  ;  it  is  only  one  among  many,  but  it  is  one  of  a 
thousand  agencies  which  earnest  and  philanthropic 
men  are  bringing  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  reiueciy- 
ing  this  great  evil. — E(trl  of  Derby^  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  Meeting,  London. 

Linden  Treks. — The  great  age  which,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  trees  sometimes  attain,  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  several  well-known  lindens. 
That  of  Neustadt,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg. 
is,  says  Marion,  a  remarkable  instance.  "  Its  mng- 
nificent  crown  measures  400  feet  in  circumference, 
and  its  branches  are  upheld  by  106  stone  columns. 
The  tree  was  an  old  tree  in  the  year  1229,  when  a 
great  fire  destroyed  the  old  town,  and  the  new  town 
was,  according  to  a  document  still  extant,  built  close 
'  to  the  big  tree,'  In  the  year  1558,  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemburg  surrounded  it  with  four  porches,  and 
caused  his  armorial  bearings  to  be  painted  upon 
two  of  the  columns.  At  the  top  the  linden  tree  of 
Neustadt  divides  into  two  great  branches,  one  of 
which  was  broken  by  a  tempest  in  1773,  while  the 
other  at  the  present  day  is  still  flourishing  and  1  li> 
feet  in  length." 

The  linden  tree  of  Villars-en-Moing,  near  Freiburg, 
was  famous  in  1476,  when  the  great  battle  of  Morat 
was  fought.  The  trunk  is  not  less  than  40  feet  in 
circumference,  its  height  about  75  feet,  and  its 
crown  is  still  a  vast  mass  of  almost  impervious  foli- 
age. 

At  Prilly,  near  Lausenne,  Switzerland,  there  is  a 
linden  under  whi.h,  500  years  ago,  justice  was  ad 
ministered.  The  municipality  of  Lausanne  watche 
over  its  preservation,  dear  as  it  is  to  the  whole  can 
ton,  and  a  little  fountain  serves  to  keep  its  root 
moist. 

Lndia  RuimKR  Treks,  it  is  stated,  occupy  a  belt  o 
land  around  the  globe  for  five  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  equator.    These  trees  yield  on  an  average] 
three  tahlespoonfuls  of  sap  a  day,  and  can  be  tappe 
for  twenty  successive  seasons.    They  stand  so  clos 
to  e<ch  other  that  one  man  can  gather  the  sap  fro 
eight  trees.    In  a  tract  of  country  thirty  miles  Ion 
and  eight  miles  wide,  there  have  been  forty-thre 
thous'ind  India  rubber  trees  counted.    In  Euro 
and  the  I'nited  States  there  are  one  hundred  an 
fifty  manufactories  of  India  rubber  goods,  employin 
five  hundred  eperatives  each,  and  consuming  ove 
tea  million  pounds  of  gum  every  year. 
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friends'  MEETING-HOUSE  IN  LOWER  MERION. 

The  American  Historical  Record  of  Fourth 
and  Fifth  months  last,  contains  some  valua- 
ble data  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house  atMerion,  Pa.  John 
Wainwright,  a  citizen  of  that  township,  after 
jareful  examination  failed  to  arrive  at  a  sat- 
sfactory  decision  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
irection  of  the  present  building.  With  the  view 

If  calling  out  further  information  on  the 
ubject,  he  furnished  the  Record  with  the 
esult  of  his  researches,  and  asked  whether 
the  present  house  is  the  original  building,  or 
he  successor  of  an  earlier  one  ?"  George 
Iraith,  M.  D  ,  of  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  answered 
he  query  in  a  subsequent  number,  and  as 
>oth  communications  contain  facts  of  inter- 
st  and  importance,  we  lay  them  be/ore  our 
leaders  : 
I  To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Historical 
\,ecord  and  Repertory  of  Notes  and  Queries  :  — 
111  writers  on  the  history  and  topography  of 
lis  neighborhood  regard  this  house  as  one  of 
le  oldest  in  this  county,  and  if  it  were  erected 
169o,  as  the  data  imports,  the  claim  might, 
robably,  be  sustained.  The  earliest  notice, 
jwever,  which  my  researches  have  enabled 
e  to  discover,  is  the  donation  of  Edward 
ees,  the  owner  of  a  considerable  plantation 
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consisting  of  about  192  acres  of  land,  it  being 
a  part  of  5,000  acres  which  William  Penii 
deeded  in  trust  to  Edward  Jones  and  John 
Thomas,  for  which  they  paid  100  pounds. 

In  1695,  Edward  Rees,  a  respectable 
Welshman  from  Bela,  by  indenture  donated 
half  an  acre  and  six  perches  to  four  trustees, 
for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  a  grave- 
yard for  the  burial  of  members  of  the  Society 
of  "  Friends."  That  was  six  years  before  the 
"  amended  "  or  re  survey  was  made,  which 
was  done  "  in  pursuance  of  a  warrant  from 
Penn's  Commissioners  of  Property"  directed 
to  Thomas  Pennington,  dated  the  16th  10th 
mo.,  1701.  In  this  re-survey,  made  by  David 
Powell,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  such 
structure  as  a  place  of  worship  ;  but  in  a  re- 
survey  of  Edward  Jones'  estate,  by  D.  Powell, 
which  adjoined  Edward  Rees'  land,  I  find  as 
follows .  Thence  N.  6-14,  W.  32  perches  to 
a  stake,  in  the  ground  of  the  Merion  Meet- 
ing-house, by  the  line  of  Robert  Roberts* 
land."  This  proves  that  there  was  an  edifice 
dedicated  to  public  worship  there  so  early  as 
the  year  1701,  but  its  precise  site  is  matter  of 
doubt. 

In  the  will  of  Cadwallader  Morgan,  dated 
10th  7th  mo.,  1711,  he  directs  his  executors 
to  pay  the  sum  of  50  pounds  in  money,  as 
money  is  to  be  paid  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
America  to  the  "  Friends,"  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  kept  in  stock, 
&c.    "  I  also,"  he  says,  "  give  and  bequeath 
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the  sum  of  20  pounds  in  money  aforesaid, 
toward  building  Merion  Meeting-house,  when 
it  is  a  buildiiuj.  Also,  1  give  and  bequeath 
the  sum  of  10  pounds  10  shillings  toward 
building  Ciwiuedd  Meeting-house,  to  be  paid 
at  the  building  thereof.  ...  I  also  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  Robert  Evans, 
the  sum  of  oO  pounds,  and  to  my  daughter 
in-law,  his  wife,  the  best  feather  bed,  and  all 
the  clothes  and  furniture  belonging  to  it,  the 
largest  ])an  and  chest  of  drawers,  and  all  the 
seats  and  chairs, — the  evening  iueeting  being 
held  in  their  house."  In  another  will  of  like 
date  and  character,  made  by  Richard  Wal- 
ters, then  owner  of  the  property  of  the  late 
Dr.  Jon.  Clark,  deceased,  bequeathed  to 
"  Friends  "  of  Merion  meeting  6  pounds,  to 
be  paid  four  years  after  his  death.  Hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  Friends'  INIeeting-house 
existed  in  this  vicinity,  at  or  before  the  date 
of  p]dward  Rees'  donation  in  1695. 

^loreover,  the  site  of  the  present  edifice  is 
built  on  laud  which  was  not  given  for  that 
purpose  until  the  year  1747,  when  by  inden- 
ture, dated  18th  8d  mo.  of  that  year,  made 
between  Robert  Robert's  of  JNIerion  township 
and  four  trustees,  therein  mentioned,  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  land  situated  in  Merion  aforsaid, 
then  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  which  is 
described  as  beginning  at  the  western  corner 
of  said  graveyard,  containing  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  and  twenty-three  perches,  to  the 
end  and  purpose  that  they,  the  trustees, 
"  shall  stand  and  be  seized  of  the  aforsaid 
piece  of  land  to  the  use,  benefit  and  behoof 
of  the  poor  people  of  this  Society,  and  to 
build  and  maintain  one  or  more  meeting- 
houses, or  places  of  religious  worship." 

Now,  at  v/hat  precise  period  the  present 
Friends'  Meeting-house  was  erected  is  the 
query  I  wish  resolved.  That  it  is  the  one 
uow  used  by  Friends  is  disproved  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  architectural  detail,  is 
certain.  In  the  will  of  Cadwallader  Morgan, 
before  cited,  there  are  two  items  v.hich 
would  seem  to  demand  special  attention,  viz. 
— What  is  the  im})ort  and  exact  meaning  of 
the  passage,  "  when  the  meeting-house  is  a 
building:"  "  I  give  all  the  seats  and  chairs, 
the  cveninrj  mcelin(j.-<  belnr/  held  in  their  liomey 
The  property  which  this  will  etiected,  was 
located  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  old 
graveyarfl  before  mentioned,  and  both  were 
attended  by  the  same  sect  and  the  same  race 
of  people.  Jorix  Wainwkigiit. 

Lower  Merion,  Gfh  Feb.,  1872. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Amerimn  JFidorieal 
Record: — The  date  stone  on  Friends'  jNIeeting- 
house  in  Lower  Merion  township,  on  which  is 
cut  the  figures  "  1695,"  has  led  many  persons 
into  error  in  respect  to  the  time  that  building 
■was  erected.    I  am  not,  therefore,  surprised 


that  thy  correspondent,  John  Wainwright, 
should  have  experienced  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling these  figures  with  the  facts  in  his  pos- 
session. 

Although  some  portions  of  the  early  min- 
utes of  "  Haverford  monthly  meeting,"  of 
which  Merion  meeting  was  a  con-itituent 
part,  have  been  lost,  still  there  are  enough  of 
those  minutes  and  early  records  remaining 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  present  meet- 
ing house  was  erected  much  later  than  1695. 
At  first  this  Monthly  Meeting  comprised  three 
particular  meetings — "Haverford,"  "Merion," 
and  "Schuylkill," — the  latter  being  general- 
ly held  west  of  the  Schuylkill  river  and  near 
the  present  location  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  depot.  All  were  held  at  private 
houses — the  first  on  record  being  held  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Diickett,  (the  Schuylkill 
meeting,)  on  the  lOih  of  the  Second  month, 
1684.  To  secure  proper  burial  places  be- 
came an  earlier  necessity  with  the  first  emi- 
grants than  the  erection  of  meeting-houses. 
The  action  taken  by  this  Monthly  Meeting 
for  that  purpose,  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
History  of  Delaware  County,  p.  149,  and 
doubtless  determined  the  location  of  the 
meeting-houses. 

The  first  meeting-house  erected  within  the 
bounds  of  the  monthly  meeting,  (which  then 
embraced  Radnor,)  was  erected  at  Haverford 
prior  to  1690.  The  minutes  of  this  period 
are  missing,  but  the  record  of  marriages  es- 
tablishes the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first 
meeting-house  within  brief  limits.  Thus  : 
the  marriage  of  Lewis  David  to  Florence 
Jones  was  accomplished  at  "  Haverford  meet- 
ing house,"  1st  mo.  20th,  1690,  while  all  pre- 
vious marriages  had  been  accomplished  at 
private  houses,  the  last  one  at  the  house  of 
John  Be  van  in  Haverford,  on  11th  mo.  1st, 
1687.  The  first  meeting-house  at  Haverford 
was  consequently  erected  between  this  date 
and  1st  mo.  20th,  1690. 

The  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  meet- 
ing-house in  Merion  can  be  very  nearly  es- 
tablished in  the  same  way.    Thus  :  Robert 
Jones  and  Ellen  Jones,  "  both  of  Merion,'^ 
were  married  the  3d  of  11th  tno.,  "called 
January,"    1693,   "at   Catharine  Roberts' 
House  at  Merion,"  while  "  Daniel  Humphrey 
of  Haverford  in  the  Welsh  tract  "  was  mar- 
ried to  Hannah  Wyman,  of  Merion,  8th  mo. 
llth,  1695.    This  is  the  first  marriage  record 
as  having  been  accomplished  at  the  meeting- 
house, and  can  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the^ 
first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  the  early  if 
part  of  1695.    Now,  was  this  the  present  y 
meeting-house  at  Merion,  as  the  date  stone  of  ^ 
that  edifice  would  indicate  ?    The  records  of 
a  later  period  show  conclusively  that  it  was 
not. 
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At  a  monthly  meeting  held  at  Haverford, 
8th  of  8th  mo.,  1713,  the  follovv^ing  minutes 
were  adopted  : 

This  meetiig  agrees  that  Merion  Friends 
shall  have  the  money  lent  to  Reese  Howell 
and  Joseph  Evang,  toward  finishing  their 
meeting-house." 

"The  five  pounds  old  currency  lent  to 
Reese  Howell  was  paid  toward  finishing 
Merion  meeting-house." 

The  will  of  Cadwalader  Morgan,  dated 
10th  7th  mo.,  1711,  as  cited  in  the  commu- 
nication of  John  Wain  Wrigh  t,  goes  to  show 
that  at  that  date  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
build  a  new  meeting  house  at  Merion,  while 
the  above  extracts  prove  that  the  building 
was  in  progress  but  was  not  fininished  on  the 
8th  of  8th  mo.,  1713.  The  amount  be- 
queathed by  Cadwalader  Morgan  would  go 
to  show  that  the  building  contemplated  was  to 
be  of  substantial  character  such  as  the  pres- 
ent building  is.  We  may  therefore  safely 
conclude  that  Merion  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  1713,  and  that  its  date  fctone  refers 
to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  house 
in  1695,  which  was  doubtless  built  of  logs. 

There  is  also  another  minute  in  these 
records  which  may  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  grant  of  land  by  Robert  Roberts  noted 
in  the  communication  of  John  Wainwright. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  held  at  Merion 
meeting-house  3d  mo.  11th,  1744,  the  follow- 
ing minute  was  adopted : 

"  The  deed  to  Friends  agreed  upon  last 
meeting  is  not  executed.  Thomas  Thomas 
and  Robert  Roberts  are  appointed  J,o  en- 
deavor to  get  the  thing  finished  before  next 
ineeting,  and  if  any  of  the  persons  agreed 
,  upon  [as]  trustees  last  meeting  declines  the 
trust,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  there  is  a 
I  sufficient  number  without  them." 

Adopting  the  year  1713,  as  the  correct 
date  of  the  erection  of  Friends'  meeting  house 
at  Merion,  it  will  still  stand  among  the  oldest 
buildings  in  Pennsylvania  erected  for  religi- 
ous purposes.  One  end  of  Haverford  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  1700.  The  Swedish 
^church  in  Southwark  the  same  year.  St. 
David's  Episcopal  church  at  Radnor  was 
erected  in  1717  ;  Radnor  Friends'  meeting- 
bouse  in  1718,  and  Christ  Church  in  Phila- 
lelphia  between  the  years  1728  and  1744. 
Taverford  is  the  only  Friends'  meeting-house 
itanding  in  which  William  Penn  preached. 

Upper  Darby,  ith  mo.  5th,  1872.  S. 


THE  TRAVELLER  IN  THE  SNOW. 

A  traveller  was  crossing  a  mountain-height 
lone,  over  almost  untrodden  snow.  Warning 
ad  been  given  him  that  if  slumber  pressed 
own  his  weary  eyelids,  they  would  inevita- 
ly  be  sealed  in  death.    For  a  time  he  went 


bravely  along  his  dreary  path  ;  but  with  the 
deepening  shade  and  freezing  blast  at  night 
there  fell  a  weight  upon  his  brain  and  eyes 
which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  In  vain  he 
tried  to  reason  with  himself,  in  vain  he 
strained  his  utmost  energies  to  shake  off  that 
fatal  heaviness.  At  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  his 
foot  struck  against  a  heap  that  lay  across  his 
path.  No  stone  was  that,  although  no  stone 
could  be  colder  or  more  lifeless.  He  stooped 
to  t  juch  it,  and  found  a  human  body,  half 
hurried  beneath  a  fresh  drift  of  &now.  The  next 
moment  the  traveller  had  taken  a  brother  in 
his  arms,  and  was  chafing  his  hands,  and 
chest  and  brow  ;  breathing  upon  the  stiff, 
cold  lips  the  warm  breath  of  a  living  soul  ; 
pressing  the  silent  heart  to  the  beating  pulse 
of  his  own  generous  bosom. 

The  effort  to  save  ano'her  bad  brought 
back  to  himself  life,  and  warmth,  and  energy. 
He  was  a  man  again,  instead  of  a  weak  crea- 
ture, succumbing  to  despairing  helplessness, 
dropping  down  in  dreamless  sleep  to  die. 
"  He  saved  a  brother,  and  was  saved  him- 
self."— English  Hearts  and  English  Hands. 

The  circumstance  which  occurred  in  one 
of  the  Courts  of  this  city,  noticed  in  your 
editorial  of  last  week,  has  justly  called  forth 
the  condemnation  of  the  public  press  in  this 
and  other  cities.  The  following  article  on 
the  same  subject,  appears  in  the  Sunday  Dis- 
patch, an  !,  as  an  historical  sketch,  should  be 
preserved  for  future  reference.  I  append  it 
for  insertion  in  your  columns.  M.  A. 

"  HAT  HONOR." 

In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  last  week, 
two  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who 
were  erapanneled  as  jurors  appeared  in  the 
discbarge  of  their  duties  wearing  their  hats, 
as  has  been  the  custom  with  the  members  of 
that  sect  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  President  Judge,  who  was  on  the 
bench  on  both  occasions,  instructed  that  the 
jurors  should  be  directed  to  remove  their  hats 
from  their  heads.  This  they  declined  to  do,  and 
in  each  instance  the  hat  was  forcibly  removed 
by  an  officer  of  the  Court.  The  Judge,  it  is 
said,  declared  "  that  before  the  law  ail  per- 
sons were  equal,"  and,  perhaps  viewing  this 
Quaker  custom  as  a  privilege  which  mem- 
bers of  other  sects  could  not  enjoy,  ordered 
that  the  offending  pieces  of  apparel  should 
be  removed.  So  far  as  equality  before  the 
law  is  concerned,  it  certainly  cannot  be  that 
a  great  principle  of  that  nature  should  be 
governed  by  trifling  considerations  as  to  the 
costumes  which  men  may  or  may  not  wear. 
That  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law  in  right 
and  in  claim  to  exact  jnstice  is  the  meaning 
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of  this  phrase.  It  certainly  could  never 
have  been  meant  to  regulate  costumes,  unless 
it  could  mean  that  every  citizen  had  a  right 
to  wear  whatever  he  pleased.  It  seems  to  be 
going  very  far  to  apply  so  great  a  doctrine 
to  such  a  small  matter  as  the  wearing  or 
not  wearing  of  a  hat.  If  the  law  can  stoop 
so  low  as  to  determine  whether  a  head-dress 
may  or  may  not  be  worn,  it  might  with  equal 
propriety  direct  that  no  person  should  pre- 
sent themselves  in  courts  of  justice  unless 
they  wore  a  certain  costume  which  might  ap- 
propriately be  called  a  court  dress. 

With  due  respect  to  the  Judge,  in  this  in- 
stance we  submit  that  his  action  was  wrong. 
It  certainly  is  opposed  to  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice in  Pennsylvania,  as  every  one  who  has 
visited  a  court-room  in  which  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  were  present  must 
have  frequently  witnessed.  It  is  certainly 
no  novelty  to  see  a  juryman  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  wearing  his  hat ;  and,  in  this  State, 
with  probably  one  other  exception,  the  right 
of  members  of  that  persuasion  to  appear  in 
court  covered  has  never  been  questioned.  In 
England  the  early  Friends  had  various  trials 
and  persecutions,  and  among  them  frequent 
controversies  in  regard  to  "  hat  honor,"  as  it 
was  denominated  by  members  of  the  Society. 
Thus  George  Fox  in  his  teachings,  said  that 
he  was  "  required  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony 
against  deceitful  or  unmeaning  saluttitions. 
Tokens  of  reverence  adopted  from  custom, 
and  not  derived  from  the  genuine  eitiotions 
of  the  heart,  being  destitute  of  sincerity, 
were,  in  his  view,  calculated  to  keep  alive 
that  vanity  and  pride  from  which  they  had 
their  origin.  He  could  not  put  off  his  hat 
to  any  man,  how  exalted  soever  his  static  n  ; 
he  was  not  permitted  to  bend  the  knee,  to 
bow,  or  to  give  flattering  titles  to  any  ;  and 
he  was  required,  in  addressing  a  single  indi- 
vidual, to  adhere  to  the  ancient  Scriptural 
language,  '  thee  '  and  '  thou.'  "  (Janney,  vol. 
1,  p.  74.)  Thus,  upon  the  trial  of  James 
Nayler,  and  other  Friends,  at  Appleby,  in 
England,  in  January,  1652,  the  following 
proceedings  are  reported  to  have  taken  place  : 

Jmdre  Vtnrnon — Put  ofT  your  hats. 

Xnyler — I  do  it  not  in  contempt  of  authority  ; 
for  I  honor  the  power  aa  it  is  of  God  without  re- 
Speclinpr  men's  persons,  it  being  forbidden  iu  Scrip- 
ture. He  that  retipects  persons  commits  sin,  and  is 
convinced  of  the  law  as  a  transgressor. 

Many  other  cases  of  difficulty  in  conse- 
quence of  wearing  the  hat  are  recorded  by 
Besse  and  other  Quaker  writers,  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  which  was  in  1670,  when 
William  Penn  and  William  Meade,  being 
before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London, 
were  fined  forty  marks  each  for  contempt  of 
court  in  wearing  their  hats  in  the  presence  of 


that  August  tribunal.  When  William  Penn 
became  the  prof)rietor  of  Pennsylvania  it 
was  specified  in  the  frame  of  government  and 
by  the  charter  of  liberties  that  religious  tol- 
eration should  be  secured  to  all.  It  was  with 
particular  design  to  secure  this  benefit  that 
in  the  great  law  which  was  agreed  upon  in 
England  and  adopted  by  the  first  provincial 
assembly  at  Chester,  in  Article  6th  it  was 
provided  : 

That  in  all  courts  all  persons  of  all  persuasions 
may  freely  appear  in  their  oivn  iray  and  acconling  to 
their  manner,  and  there  personally  plead  their  own 
cause  themselves,  or,  if  unable,  by  their  friends. 

Pursuant  to  this  fundamental  law,  the 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  which  were  in  the 
beginning  entirely  within  control  of  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  held  with 
Quaker  Judges  wearing  their  hats  upon  the 
bench,  with  Quaker  jurors  and  Quaker  wit- 
nesses also  wearing  their  hats  ;  and  the  right 
of  every  man  to  follow  his  own  inclination  in 
this  respect  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
doubted  for  many  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  province.  In  1725,  Sir  William  Keith, 
Lieutenant  Governor  under  the  Penns,  and 
himself  a  churchman,  either  denying  or  ig- 
norant of  the  Quakers'  rights  under  the  great 
law,  undertook  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  a  privilege  which  he  possibly  thought  was 
indicative  of  a  want  of  respect  to  himself. 
Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  province,  as  manifested  for  many  years, 
it  was  agreed  in  1720  that  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cery should  be  created,  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernor should  be  the  Chancellor,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  King.  In  this  court,  in  the 
year  1725,  a  curious  incident  occurred  :  John 
Kinsey,  a  Quaker  and  a  lawyer,  who  was 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania, ^in 
attending  upon  the  court  as  a  solicitor  in  a 
case  then  pending,  appeared  *'  according  to 
his  own  way  and  in  the  manner  of  his  per- 
suasion," wearing  his  hat.  This  excited  the 
disapproval  of  Sir  William  Keith,  sitting  as 
Chancellor,  who  ordered  that  the  hat  should 
be  removed,  which  was  accordingly  done  by 
some  person  present.  The  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  looked  upon  this  as  an  arbi- 
trary proceeding,  and  at  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  of 
April,  1725,  a  memorial  was  prepared  to  the 
Governor,  which  commenced  with  the  follow- 
ing language : 

May  it  please  the  Governor:  Having  maturely'' 
considered  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  which 
we  are  apprehensive  all  those  of  our  community i 
may  be  laid  under  who  shall  be  obliged  or  required  ! 
to  attend  the  respective  courts  of  judicature  in  this* 
province  if  they  may  not  be  admitted  without  firsts 
having  their  hats  taken  off  from  their  heads  by  aai 
officer,  as  we  understand  v^as  the  case  of  our!| 
friend,  John  Kinsey,  when  the  Governor  was  pleasecLj 
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to  command  his  hat  to  be  taken  off  before  he  could 
be  admitted  to  speak  in  a  case  depending  in  a  Court 
of  Chancery,  after  that  he  had  declared  that  he 
could  not,  for  conscience,  comply  with  the  Govern- 
or's order  to  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  which 
being  altogether  new  and  unprecedented  in  this 
province  was  the  more  surprising  to  the  spectators, 
and  as  we  conceive,  (howevrr  slight  some  may  ac- 
count it)  has  a  tendency  to  the  subversion  of  our 
religious  liberties. 

The  meeting  then  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
character  of  the  first  emigrants,  the  conces- 
sion of  their  religious  rights,  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  great  law  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  concluding  with  a  prayer  that 
they  should  be  excused  from  any  compli- 
ances against  our  conscientious  persuasion." 
On  the  presentation  of  this  address,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Chancellor  perceived  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  But,  without  actually  ad- 
mitting it,  he  prepared  himself  against  any 
future  difficulty  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
following  order : 

On  consideration  had  of  the  humble  address  pre- 
sented, this  day  read  in  open  court,  from  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  address  be  filed  with  the  register,  and  that  it  be 
made  a  standing  rule  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  for  all  time  to  come 
that  any  practitioner  of  the  law,  or  other  officer  or 
person  whatsoever,  professing  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  may  and  shall  be  ad- 
mitted, if  they  so  think  fit,  to  speak  or  otherwise 
officiate  or  apply  themselves  decently  unto  the  said 
court  without  being  obliged  to  observe  the  usuhI 
ceremony  of  uncovering  their  heads  by  having  their 
hats  taken  off".  And  such  privilege  hereby  ordered 
and  granted  to  the  people  called  Quakers  shall  at  no 
time  hereafter  be  understood  or  interpreted  as  any 
contempt  or  neglect  of  said  court,  and  shall  be  taken 
only  as  an  act  of  conscientious  liberty,  of  right  ap- 
pertaining to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  said 
ppople,  and  agreeable  to  their  practice  in  all  civil 
affairs  of  life. 

By  Sir  William  Keith,  Chancellor. 
It  has  been  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since  Sir  William  Keith  thus  practi- 
cally confessed  his  error,  and  never  perhaps 
since  that  time,  until  now,  has  the  hat  of  a 
Quaker  been  forcibly  removed  from  his  head 
in  a  court  of  Pennsylvania.  Chancellor 
Keith  committed  a  mistake  ;  Judge  Allison 
has  imitated  the  error.  The  law  is  undoubt- 
edly with;  the  Quaker.  The  great  law  of 
1682  has  never  been  repealed,  and  if  the 
Quaker  determines  to  come  into  court  in  "  his 
own  way  and  according  to  his  own  manner," 
he  has  not  thereby  any  privilege  which  makes 
him  an  excep-ion  to  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  the  law.  The  Act  which 
allows  the  Quaker  to  wear  his  hat  protects 
the  Jew  who  wears  his  hat  when  he  takes  the 
oath,  and  it  protects  the  Chinaman  who 
breaks  his  plate  when  he  testifies,  and  the 
I  strict  Presbyterian  who,  rejecting  the  cere- 
Imony  of  kissing  the  book,  swears^by  the  up- 


lifted  hand.  Every  man  is  equal  before  the 
law  who  is  protected  in  the  courts  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  conscientious  belief,  whether  the 
same  is  a  matter  of  form  or  of  substance. 
This  is  what  the  Act  of  1682  was  designed  to 
secure,  and  the  force  of  that  law  has  never 
been  repealed  by  any  Constitution,  or  Act,  or 
bill  of  rights  which  has  since  been  agreed 
upon  in  Pennsylvania. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Miami  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Grove  (Harveysburg),  Ohio,  on  9th  mo.  25th. 
The  following  Friends  who  had  obtained 
minutes  last  month  to  attend  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  now  returned  them,  having  been 
present  thereat  to  s:ood  satisfaction,  viz : 
Dinah  Furnas,  Elcy  H.  A.  Lukens,  Ministers, 
Jos.  Lukens,  Kichard  W.  Jessup,  Bethia  M. 
Furnas,  Wm.  Underwood  and  Davis  Fur- 
nas, members  in  unity.  Robert  Furnas,  a 
Minister,  also  returned  the  minute  granted 
him  in  Seventh  month,  having  attended  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  attended  and  appointed 
several  meetings  within  its  limits.  It  was 
stated  that  the  quota  to  the  fund  proposed  to 
be  raised  within  this  Monthly  Meeting  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  for  clothing 
for  the  Indians,  had  been  collected  and  for- 
warded. This  meeting  was  felt  to  be  a  sea- 
son of  spiritual  refreshment  and  encourage- 
ment. 

Springboro'  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  on 
the  26Lh  ult ,  and  though  small,  was  a  solemn 
good  meeting.  The  minutes  showed  they  had 
collected  their  quota  to  the  Indian  fund. 

The  Circular  and  other  meetings  held  in 
various  parts  of  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting, 
seem  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  presenting  the 
views  of  Friends  to  those  not  informed  on  the 
subject. 

A  Circular  Meeting  was  held  at  Spring 
Valley  lately,  in  the  Methodist  meeting-house, 
which  was  well  attended  and  satisfactory. 
At  the  close  an  officer  of  that  Society  re- 
marked to  a  Friend,  "  If  that  was  the  doc- 
trine of  your  Friends,  we  would  like  to 
have  plenty  of  it." 

An  appointed  meeting  was  held  by  a 
Friend  of  Cincinnati  in  another  locality 
where  our  branch  of  the  Society  had  never 
had  a  meeting.  The  Methodists  declined 
giving  the  use  of  their  house,  but  the  Baptists 
freely  opened  theirs  ;  it  was  filled,  and  a 
good  meeting,  the  people  seeming  very  glad 
of  the  opportunity,  and  at  its  conclusion  some 
of  the  prominent  Methodists  informed  the 
Friend  that  if  he  ever  should  want  another 
such  meeting,  their  meeting-house  would  be 
granted.  A  foreigner  remarked  that  he  had 
known  about  Friends  for  thirty  years,  but 
had  never  attended  a  more  satisfactory  meet- 
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ing,  nor  one  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
inward  Licrht  was  so  clearl}'  set  forth. 

Some  Friends  in  returning  from  the  late 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  became  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  woman  formerly  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  very  inquisitive  as  to 
the  views  and  position  of  our  Society.  She 
had  been  brought  up  as  an  Episcopalian,  but 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  their  forms  and 
doctrines.  She  acquiesced  in  the  views  pre- 
sentei  in  reference  to  the  sacraments,  (so 
called)  the  Inward  Light,  and  our  position  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  that  blood 
which  cleanses  from  sin,  and  said  that  if  she 
had  been  told  a  month  before  that  her  views 
were  those  of  Friends,  she  would  not  have 
understood  what  was  meant. 

There  seems  to  be  a  field  of  much  useful- 
ness for  Friends  now  open.  May  there  be  a 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  to  en- 
ter into  the  work.  J.  M.  T. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Waynesville,  Ohio,  commencino^  Ninth  mo., 
30th  and  closing  on  Fifth-day,  Tenth  mo.  3d. 
The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  on  some 
former  occasions  owing  to  sickness  in  some 
localities.  The  extreme  distance  of  some 
of  the  remote  meetings  from  Waynesville 
(from  200  to  300  miles)  causes  them  to  be 
represented  by  but  few  of  their  members. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  held  on  First 
and  Fourth-day  morning.^,  and  by  appoint- 
ment on  First-day  afternoon.  These,  as  well 
as  the  several  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
were  remarkably  favored  seasons  in  which  a 
heavenly  feeling  prevailed.  The  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Men's  Meeting  being  absent, 
Jonathan  W.  riumraer  was  appointed  for 
Second-day  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
women's  clerk,  Emily  Strattan  acted  by  ap- 
poinment.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Wra. 
Tarry  and  Davis  Furnas  were  united  with  as 
clerk  and  assistant  of  the  former,  and  Elizi- 
beth  Harrison  and  Ellen  Cook  of  the  latter 
meeting. 

A  number  of  Friends  v/ere  in  attendance 
both  with  and  without  minutes,  among  them 
Andrew  Dorland  of  New  York,  whose  minute 
also  included  visitingand  appointing meetinsg, 
one  of  which  was  hs-ld  on  Fourth-day  evening 
at  Harveysburg  ;  Caleb  and  Anne  S.  Clothier, 
Samuel  J.  Levick  and  Hannah  Chandler,  of 
of  Penna.  ;  Amos  J.  and  Hannah  Peaslee, 
Chalkley  and  Phebe  Lippincott,  Wm.  and 
Elizibeih  Ch)thier  and. Sarah  J.  Aclon,  of 
N.  J.  ;  Nathan  B  )rton,  Benjamin  and  Eliza- 
beth B')non  and  Joseph  H.  Smith,  of  Bat 
tie  Creek  Monthly  Meeting;  Samuel  and 
Emily  T.  Batten  'and   Pvebecca  Wells,  of 


Ohio;  Edward  Painter,  Thomas  and  Mary 
Uussell  and  James  Wood,  of  J^altimore  Year- 
ly Meeting.  It  was  decided  to  dispense 
hereafter  with  the  endorsement  of  minutes  of 
Friends  in  attendance.  Epistles  from  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  and  an  essay 
adopted  to  be  sent  to  each  in  return. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee were  read  shewing  they  had  attended 
to  several  important  matters.  The  address  to 
the  President  in  reference  to  international 
disputes  had  been  presented  and  was 
kindly  responded  to,  and,  although  no 
promise  was  made,  it  was  believed  the  con- 
cern was  favorably  received.  A  memorial  to 
the  Legislature  or  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana  had  been  prepared  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  urging 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and  the 
substitution  of  imprisonment. 

An  address  to  Friends,  by  a  concerned 
member,  had  been  considered,  and,  being 
submitted  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  united 
with  and  directed  to  be  published.  The  Com- 
mittee had  purchased  a  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  part  of  which  had  been  furnished 
to  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  for  use  in 
their  localities,  and  many  of  them  distributed 
by  travelling  Friends. 

Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  clause  of  discipline  in 
reference  to  the  reception  and  disownment  of 
members — whether  both  men's  and  women's 
meetings  should  act  thereon.  The  committee 
to  whom  it  was  referred  made  a  report  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  which  was  adopted. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  the  most  of  Third- 
day,  but  as  the  minute  of  exercises  prepared 
by  a  committee  embraces  these,  their  publica- 
tion may  be  deferred  until  the  extracts  are 
issued. 

Fourth-day  afternoon  was  occupied  with 
the  Indian  concern  in  joint  session,  embrac- 
ing the  reports  of  visits  made  in  the  fall  of 
1871  by  Robert  and  Susannah  Hatton,  and 
during  the  past  summer  by  Jason  and  Mary 
Evans  and  Aaron  and  Mary  W.  Wright  ; 
also  a  report  from  E.  Painter,  Omaha  Indian 
Agent,  and  statements  of  goods  sent  out. 
From  these  it  ap[)ears  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  Omahas, 
more  grain  apd  other  crops  have  been  raised, 
and  more  houses  built  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  labors  of  the  committee  were 
approved,  and  they  continued  with  a  few 
names  added. 

The  committee  to  visit  Blue  River  Quar- 
terly Meeting  and  the  meetings  and  isolated 
Friends  within  its  limits  made  a  report.  It 
is  believed  that  good  has  resulted  from  their 
labors.     A  new  committee  was  appointed 
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with  authority  to  hold  meetings  as  may  seem 
necessary  among  those  Friends. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  that 
the  average  attendance  of  the  school  at  Rich- 
mond had  been  between  80  and  90,  and  that 
most  of  the  scholars  had  attended  mid-week 
meetings.  A  subscription  had  recently  been 
raised  to  create  a  fund  to  aid  for  two  years, 
in  reducing  the  price  of  tuition,  and  an  ar- 
rangement had  also  been  made  with  the 
teacher  to  admit  those  whose  circumstances 
are  too  limited  to  pay  the  tuition.  An  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  has  been  the  result. 

The  Springboro'  school  had  an  attendance 
of  65,  and  averaged  51  for  the  past  year,  and 
had  increased  the  present  term.  There  is 
also  a  small  school  at  Hopewell  and  another 
at  Cincinnati.  At  Maple  Grove,  the  district 
school  is  taught  by  a  Friend  and  is  mainly 
under  the  care  of  Friends. 

The  committee  thought  that  our  Society  had 
suffered  by  the  children  not  attending  schools 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  and  at  their  rec- 
ommendation a  new  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  various  meetings  and 
labor  as  way  should  open  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  where  they  are  not  now  held. 

Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  concern 
was  opened  but  too  late  for  proper  considera- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  temperance,  looking 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
whether  the  Society  should  not  engage  in 
more  extended  labor  in  this  righteous  cause. 
A  concern  was  also  expressed  that  Friends 
should  give  some  attention  to  those  who  may, 
from  various  causes  have  lost  their  right  in 
our  Society, — in  order  to  their  restoration  to 

^membership — but  owing  to  its  late  introduc- 
tion into  the  meeting,  no  action  was  taken. 

An  aged  minister  expressed  his  feelings  in 
reference  to  the  blessed  opportunity  we  had 
had,  and  stated  bis  belief  that  a  brighter  day 

-jwas  dawning  than  we  had  known  for  some 

Itime. 

I    The  First-day  School  Association  met  on 
Seventh,    Second  and  Third-day  evenings, 
ifhe  reports  were  encouraging,  and  show  that 
Ithe  cause  is  gaining  in  the  minds  of  Friends. 
Sarah  Jane  Starr  and  Wm.  W.  Foulke  were 
ippninted  clerk  and  assistant  clerk,  and  Ben- 
amia  Stratton,  treasurer,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  four  in  each  Quarterly  Meet- 
ng,  to  whom  all  the  reports  within  these 
Quarters  respectively  are  to  be  sent  and  by 
hem  combined  and  forwarded  to  the  Annual 
Association.    Epistles  from  Baltimore,  Ohio 
nd  Philadelphia  Associations  were  read  and 
ssays  adopted  to  be  sent  to  the  five  Yearly 
leeting  Associations. 
The  session  on  Second-day  evening  was 
eculiarly  a  Divinely  favored  season  ;  many 
earls  seemed  affected  and  tears  filled  the 


eyes  of  many  present.  It  was  regarded  by 
some  as  truly  a  love  feast.  During  these 
meetings,  interesting  and  impressive  remarks 
were  made  urging  on  those  engaged  in  First- 
day  schools  not  to  forget  the  responsible  posi- 
tion in  which  they  stand  and  the  care  nec- 
essary that  the  young  should  not  be  led 
astray  by  the  instruction  received,  but  that 
it  should  ever  be  the  aim  to  keep  them  under 
the  Divine  guidance  and  with  a  desire  to 
promote  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
General  Conference  to  be  held  in  Baltimore, 
on  the  28th  inst. 

J.  M.  T. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 


I  WANT  to  talk  with  thee  this  morning,  for 
I  am  sitting  alone,  and  my  thoughts  are  with 
thee,  and  I  feel  bound  to  thee  in  near  and 
dear  affection     I  think  thou  wilt  be  glad  to 
know  that  my  health  is  as  good  as  usual, 
which  I  feel  to  be  a  very  great  favor  in  my 
advanced  age,  now  just  past  my  85th  birth- 
day.   We  have  had  recently  at  our  own  and 
neighboring  meetings,  the  acceptable  compa- 
ny of  some  of  our  young  ministers,  with 
whose  gospel  services  I  had  much  unity,  and 
my  desire  was,  that  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
sweet  child-like  state.    None  of  us,  whether 
old  or  young,  are  safe  when  we  get  from  un- 
der a  watchful  state  of  mind.    I  remem"ber 
what  I  once  heard  our  dear  friend,  Rachel 
Hunt  say, — "  When  my  children  preach,  I 
must  pray.''    It  is  much  so  with  me.    I  am 
old,  but  I  am  tenderly  interested  for  the  young, 
perhaps.    I  may  say,  especially  for  those 
among  them  who  have  given  in  their  names 
as  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  when 
I  am  a  witness  to  their  public  labors,  I  find 
my  best  feelings  closely  interested,  so  that  I 
can  say,  with  R.  H.,  when  my  children 
preach,  I  pray.    Whether  the  travail  of  my 
spirit  avails  anything  with  them  I  know  not, 
but  I  know  it  does  me  good  thus  to  feel  with 
and  for  them,  and  I  often  can  salute  them  as 
fellow-laborers  in  the  gospel  and  bid  them 
good  speed.    I  believe  the  good  Father  is 
preparing  many  children  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  devoted  parents,  and  I  re- 
joice in  the  belief.    May  nothing  mar  the 
work. 


We  thought  we  had  a  favored  season  at 
Monthly  Meeting,  considering  our  low  estate, 
with  so  few  of  our  young  people  to  mingle 
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with  119.  Why  is  this  so  ?  And  where  is  the 
remedy?  Are  we  who  are  older  prayerful 
euoiigli,  and  careful  enough,  as  members  of 
a  religious  body,  to  fulfil  the  duties  or  the  ob- 
jects of  our  Association?  Are  we  mindful 
enough  of  the  advices  and  testimonies  en- 
joined upon  us  both  by  our  discipline  and 
our  profession,  in  regard  to  visiting  in  the 
spirit  of  restoring  love  those  who  need 
care,  and  are  we  careful  to  transact  our 
meeting  business  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
forbearance?  I  believe  we  shall  gain  more 
strength  by  endeavoring  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of 
our  present  discipline  than  in  finding  fault 
with  those  points  that  do  not  quite  suit  our 
views.  These  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  intent  of  the  whole,  if 
we  seek  only  each  other's  good,  having  our 
own  wills  in  subjection  to  the  regulating  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  will.  Let  us  examine 
and  see  how  the  case  is,  and  stimulate  one  an- 
other to  the  more  loving  performance  of  the 
duties  we  owe  our  fellow-members.  These 
vary.  The  young  have  their  especial  duties 
toward  those  who  are  older  and  who  have 
long  borne  the  burden  of  the  day,  and  how 
greatly  would  the  hands  of  these^  now  some- 
times ready  to  hang  down,  be  strengthened 
by  the  energetic  faithfulness  of  the  children. 
And  then  how  important  is  the  helping  hand 
which  the  traveller  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence, should  ever  be  ready  and  willing  to  ex- 
tend to  those  who  as  yet  know  but  little  of 
the  many  snares  and  pitfalls  and  hindrances 
that  are  met  with  in  our  passage  through 
time.  These  mutual  helps  /should  be  the  re- 
sult of  society  organizations, — those  I  mean 
which  claim  to  stand  on  a  religious  basis. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 
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Small  Meetings. — A  subscriber  writes  to 
us  under  a  concern  that  some  active  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  for  the  spreading  of 
Friends'  principles  and  testimonies,  and  also 
of  adding  to  the  interest  of  small  silent  meet- 
ings, and  makes  some  suggestions.  While  his 
suggestions  do  not  meet  with  our  approval, 
we  recognize  his  concern  and  share  his  desire 
for  the  encouragement  of  Friends  in  scattered 
situations,  where  the  meetings  may  be  but 
little  larger  than  the  two  or  three,  and  where 
the  outward  voice  of  gospel  testimony  may 
be  rarely  heard.  Let  these  not  relax  in  their 
effort  to  perform  the  reasonable  service  of 
assembling  at  the  appointed  time  and  place, 


and  let  them  remember  the  promise  of  the 
Most  High,  that  He  will  be  with  ihose  who 
assemble  in  His  name.  His  loving-kindnesses 
are  ever  extended  unto  His  children,  and  His 
mercy  unto  those  who  remember  His  com- 
mandments to  do  them,"  even  though  the 
outward  situation  may  compare  with  one  of 
a  family  or  two  of  a  tribe." 

Were  the  promptings  of  love  and  duty 
yielded  to,  without  waiting  for  great  things, 
we  believe  many  Friends,  not  only  ]\Iinisters, 
but  others,  would  be  found  calling  in  at  these 
small  meetings  to  see  how  the  brethren  fare,, 
and  such  visils  would  be  truly  refreshing  ta 
the  lonely,  who  feel  sometimes  as  if  they 
were  forgotten  even  by  their  own  household. 
It  is  a  false  theory  that  so  generally  assigns 
such  duty  to  Ministers,  that  it  is  considered 
almost  an  anomaly,  when  one  not  so  engaged, 
manifests  a  desire  to  visit  a  distant  meeting. 

It  would  be  well  did  we  more  fully  recog- 
nize  that  words  are  not  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment to  a  refreshing  or  acceptable  visit. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  goes  beyond  words,^ 
and  when  we  attain  a  state  in  which  we  real- 
ize this  truth,  we  will  wonder  whence  came 
the  craving  for  outward  ministry. 

A  living  Gospel  ministry  is  a  great  bless- 
ing,  but  it  must  not  be  the  main  object  of  de- 
sire, or  our  religious  meetings  will  often  fail 
of  being  the  seasons  of  profit  and  refreshment 
they  might  be  were  we  more  withdrawn  from 
instrumental  helps,  and  more  dependent  for 
the  renewal  of  our  strength  upon  the  imme-^ 
diate  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.    A  con-  • 
dition   in    which   the   secret   utterance  is^^ 
*'  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth,"  will  i 
ever  be  bleesed  with  those  teachings  which  i 
"are  Spirit  and  Life." 

Temperance  Prize  Essay. — Our  atten-- 
has  been  called  to  a  circular  issued  by  some*" 
Friends  and  otheis  of  West  Grove,  Chesterr 
County,  Pennsylvania,  inviting  subscriptiona* 
to  a  Premium  Fund  of  six  hundred  dollara^ 
to  be  expended  in  procuring  the  best  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  Temperance. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  a  prize  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  best,  and  one  hundred  dollarai 
for  the  second  best  essay  "  exhibiting  the( 
va^tness  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  prev- 
alent use  of  alcoholic  beverages."    This  es-i 
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say  "  must  have  just  claims  as  a  reliable 
standard  authority,  "and  be  written  in  a  man- 
ner" to  command  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
persons  in  positions  of  public  influence."  It 
must  be  an  exhibit  ^'  from  scientific  authori- 
ties of  the  various  evils  flowing  from  the 
drinking  usages  prevalent,"  stated  as  briefly 
"  as  will  compass  the  subject  and  meet  the 
object  in  view." 

The  persons  actively  engaged  in  this  effort 
to  invoke  talent  and  interest  in  the  examina- 
tion and  arrest  of  a  gigantic  evil,  desire  that 
those  "  willing  to  promote  the  object  should 
act  promptly."  For  full  information  con- 
cerning the  scope  of  subjects  to  be  embraced 
in  the  proposed  treatise,  and  the  arrange- 
ments regarding  the  contributions  to  the  pre- 
mium fund,  address  Job  H.  Jackson,  West 
Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  who  will  receive 
what  may  be  contributed  to  this  object. 

MARRIED. 

WHITALL— CLIFFTON.— Od  the  3d  of  lOlh  mo., 
18T2,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  mother,  Charles  D.  Whitall.  of  Philadelphia, 
to  Mary  B.  Cliffton,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


DIED. 

HALLOWELL.— On  the  24th  of  First  month, 
1872,  at  the  residence  of  her  sou,  Caleb  R.  Hallowell, 
Jane  Hallowell  ;  a  member  of  Gwynedd  Monthly 
Meeting.  On  the  occasion  of  her  interment  at  Ply- 
mouth theFirst-day  following,  a  solemn  meeting  was 
held,  and  many  living  testimonies  were  borne. 

WALTON.— On  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,*  1872, 
Priscilla  Walton,  wife  of  Silas  Walton,  in  the  72d 
year  of  her  age  ;  she  was  an  exemplary  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

WHITE.— At  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth 
month,  1872,  Hannah  G.  White,  widow  of  Robert 
White,  Jr.,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age;  a  member 
and  Elder  of  Shrewsburg  Monthly  Meeting. 
,  HAINES.— Suddenly,  on  the  27th  of  5th  mo.,  1872, 
of  cholera-infantum,  Norman  C,  youngest  son  of 
(Uayton  E.  and  Caroline  Comly  Haines,  aged  three 
months. 

1  COMLY.— Suddenly,  on  the  28th  of  9th  mo.,  1872, 
of  whooping-cough,  Edith,  twin  daughter  of  Lester 
and  Mary  Bowman  Comly,  aged  fifteen  months. 


From  a  Pamphlet  Reprinted  from  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra. 

god's  ownership  of  the  sea. 

BY  LEONARD  SWAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  508.) 

3.  A  third  important  use  of  the  sea  is  to  be 
a  perpetual  source  of  health  to  the  world. 
i^Vithout  it,  there  could  be  no  drainage  for 
lihe  lands.  The  process  of  death  and  decay 
which  is  continually  going  on  in  the  animal 
ind  vegetable  kingdoms,  would  soon  make 
1  he  whole  surface  of  the  earth  one  vast  re- 


ceptacle of  corruption,  whose  stagnant  mass 
would  breed  a  pestilence,  sweeping  away  all  . 
the  life  of  a  continent.  The  winds  would  not 
purify  it ;  for,  having  no  place  to  deposit  the 
burden,  it  would  only  accumulate  in  their 
hands  and  filling  their  breath  with  its  poisonous 
effluvia,  it  would  make  them  swift  ministers 
of  death,  carrying  the  sword  of  destruction 
into  every  part  of  the  world  at  once.  The^ 
only  possible  drainage  of  the  world  is  by  wa- 
ter. It  is  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  away  the  feculence  of  decay  and 
death,  as  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
and  distributing  to  their  place  the  positive 
materials  of  life.  It  is  in  this  respect  pre- 
cisely what  the  blood  is  to  the  body.  It  not. 
only  brings  what  is  necessary  for  growth  and 
sustenance,  but  it  takes  away  and  discharges 
from  the  system  everything  which  has  ac- 
complished its  office,  and  which,  by  remaining 
longer  in  its  place,  would  be  a  source  of  dis-- 
ease  and  death. 

Its  first  office  is  simply  mechanical.  The 
rains  of  heaven  come  fresh  from  the  sea. 
Evaporation  has  emptied  their  hands  of  all 
previous  burdens,  so  that  their  utmost  pow- 
ers of  absorption  may  be  ready  for  the  new 
toil.  Falling  upon  all  the  surface  of  the 
world,  and  penetrating  beneath  as  far  as  the 
process  of  putrefaction  can  reach,  they  dis^ 
solve  all  substances  which  decay  has  touched  ; 
and  while  a  portion  of  it  is  carried  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  the  grasses  and  the 
grains,  there  to  be  taken  up  and  moulded 
into  new  forms  of  life,  the  remainder  is  washed 
into  the  brooks,  by  them  carried  to  the  rivers,, 
and  by  these  conveyed  to  the  sea,  whose 
caverns  are  vast  enough  to  contain  all  the 
dregs  of  the  continents,  and  whose  various, 
salts  and  chemical  reagents  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  correct  all  their  destructive  pow-- 
ers  and  prevent  them  from  breathing  up  out 
of  that  watery  sepulchre  an  atmosphere  of 
poison  and  of  plague. 

Thus  the  sea  is  the  scavenger  of  the  world. 
Its  agency  is  omnipresent.  Its  vigilance  is. 
omniscient.  Where  no  sanitary  committee 
could  ever  come,  where  no  police  could  ever 
penetrate,  its  myriad  eyes  are  searching,  and 
its  million  hands  are  busy  exploring  all  the 
lurking-places  of  decay,  bearing  swiftly  off 
the  dangerous  sediments  of  life,  and  laying 
them  a  thousand  miles  away  in  the  slimy 
bottom  of  the  deep.  And  while  all  this  is 
done  with  such  silence  and  secrecy  that  it  at-^ 
tracts  no  notice,  yet  the  results  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  immense  beyond  conception.  More 
than  a  thousand  million  tons  of  the  sediment, 
of  the  lands,  mixed  with  this  material  of  dis- 
ease and  death,  is  borne  from  either  continent 
to  the  sea  by  the  river-flow  of  a  single  sum- 
mer.   All  the  ships  and  railroads  of  the 
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world,  aud  all  the  men  and  animals  of  the 
world,  working  together  upon  this  great 
sanitary  toil,  could  not  accomplish  what  is 
thus  silently  and  easily  accomplished  by  the 
gea. 

And  besides  this  mechanical  process  of 
drainage,  by  which  the  decay  of  the  conti- 
nents is  continually  washed  from  the  lands 
and  swept  into  the  caverns  of  the  deep,  there 
is  another  important  process  by  which  the  sea 
itself,  in  its  own  domain,  is  perpetually  work- 
ing for  the  health  of  the  world.  It  is  set  to 
purify  the  atmosphere;  and  so  the  winds, 
whose  wings  are  heavy,  and  whose  breath  is 
sick  with  the  malaria  of  the  lands  over  which 
they  have  blown,  are  sent  out  to  range  over 
these  mighty  pastures  of  the  deep,  to  plunge 
and  play  with  its  rolling  billows,  and  dip 
their  pinions  over  and  over  in  its  healing  wa- 
ters. There  they  rest  when  they  are  weary, 
cradled  into  sleep  on  that  vast  swinging  couch 
of  the  ocean.  There  they  rouse  themselves 
when  they  are  refreshed,  and  lifting  its  waves 
upon  their  shoulders,  they  dash  it  into  spray 
with  their  hands,  and  hurl  it  backwards  and 
forwards  through  a  thousand  leagues  of  sky, 
until  their  whole  substance  being  drenched, 
and  bathed,  and  washed,  and  winnowed,  and 
sifted  through  and  through  by  this  glorious 
baptism,  they  fill  their  mighty  lungs  once 
more  with  the  sweet  breath  of  ocean,  and 
striking  their  wings  for  the  shore,  go  breath- 
ing health  and  vigor  along  all  the  fainting 
hosts  that  wait  for  them  in  mountain  and 
forest  and  valley  and  plain,  till  the  whole 
drooping  ct)ntinent  lifts  up  its  rejoicing  face 
and  minifies  its  laughter  with  the  sea  that  has 
waked  it  from  its  fevered  sleep  and  poured 
such  tides  of  returning  life  through  all  it) 
shrivelled  arteries. 

Thus,  both  by  its  mechanical  and  its  chem- 
ical powers,  is  the  sea  set  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  It  veins  the  earth  with  health- 
ful bj<)od,  and  feeds  its  nostrils  with  the  breath 
of  life.  It  cleanses  it  from  the  corruption  of 
its  own  decay,  repairs  the  waste  and  weak- 
ness of  its  growing  age,  keeps  its  brow  pure 
and  sparkling  as  the  sapphire  sky,  thrills  its 
form  with  the  pulse  of  eternal  youth,  and 
fires  it  with  the  flush  of  eternal  beauty. 

4.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  fourth  office 
of  the  sea,  that  it  is  set  to  furnish  the  great 
natural  pathways  of  the  world.  Perhapsone 
of  the  first  imprei^sions  in  looking  upon  the 
sea  is  that  it  is  a  great  barrier  betv.-een  the 
nations ;  that  it  puts  the  continents  much 
further  asunder  than  they  would  otherwise 
be  ;  and  that  thus  it  acts  as  an  unsocializing 
force,  hindering  the  intercourse  of  the  world. 
The  truth  lies  in  just  the  opposite  direction. 
Instead  of  a  barrier,  the  sea  is  a  road  across 
the  barrier;  instead  of  putting  the  ends  of 


I  the  earth  further  apart,  it  brings  them  nearer 
'together;  instead  of  being  an  unsocializing 
I  and  an  alienating  force  between  them,  it  is  | 
the  surest  means  of  their  acquaintance,  and  | 
the  most  effectual  bond  of  their  fellowship.  J 

Water  is  indeed  a  treacherous  element,  and 
will  not,  like  the  solid  land,  bear  the  foot  of 
man  or  the  hoof  of  beast  ;  and  so  when  they 
come  to  its  borders  in  river,  lake  or  sea,  both 
man  and  beast  instinctively  turn  back  as  they 
would  from  a  wall  of  rock  or  a  circle  of  fire. 
The  sea,  therefore,  is  to  that  extent  a  barrier, 
that  it  lays  instant  restraint  upon  human 
travel  in  its  primitive  method  and  its  freest 
detail.     It  does  draw  a  decisive  boundary 
around  a  nation,  and  keep  its  main  popula- 
tion in  on  every  side.    But  this  is,  in  itself,  a 
blessing.    For  boundaries  are  necessary  to 
give  individuality  to  nations,  as  they  are  to 
give  individuality  to  men.    There  must  he  an 
outline  to  their  personality  ;  and  the  firmer 
that  outline  is  drawn,  the  greater  vigor  of 
character,  and  the  deeper  intensity  of  life 
they  are  likely  to  possess     The  sea,  there- 
fore, first  defines  a  nation  to  itself,  fills  it  up 
with  the  refluence  and  reaction  of  its  own 
proper  life;  and  then,  when  it  has  reached  a 
certain  height  and  fullness,  opens  the  door  and  ii' 
lets  it  forth  to  find  the  life  of  other  nations,'' 
and  feel  the  brotherhood  of  the  world.  Hence,, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  strongest  nations-  « 
in  civilized  history  have  always  been  the  insu- 
lar  or  peninsular  ones,  like  England,  Italy,  • 
and  Greece,  which,  using  the  sea  in  the  be-  f« 
ginning  as  a  separation  from  other  lands,  andl 
making  it  a  boundary,  a  barrier,  and  a  de--  i 
fence,  have  by  it  been  able  so  to  compress^"' 
and  compact  their  own  energies  that  theyt  i 
have,  at  last,  become  strong  enough  to  bursti^i 
the  ocean  barrier  that  surrounded  them,  andJ 
to  employ  the  sea  itself  as  an  arm  of  powen  ili 
to  reach  and  subsidize  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Dti 
For  while  man  cannot  tread  the  sea  with  hisifK 
foot,  he  can  travel  it  by  his  hand  ;  aud  wheao  U 
his  hand  becomes  strong  enough  to  lay  the^'i 
keel  and  spread  the  sail,  and  his  art  is  cun-  J 
ning  enough  to  poise  the  needle  and  map  the^  -^i 
stars  of  the  sky,  then  the  sea  lays  all  itfci  'oi 
breadth  beneath  him,  brings  all  the  winds  oi<^. 
heaven  to  his  help,  unlocks  the  gates  of  dist-  lei 
ant  continents  at  his  approach,  and  pours  the<  mil 
riches  of  the  globe  at  his  feet. 

Thus,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  that 
which  was  at  first  a  hindrance,  becomes  al  ^  ' 
last  a  help  and  a  blessing ;  for  the  very  pres- 
ence  of  the  barrier  suggests,  provokes,  and^  '""i 
compels  thnt  development  of  skill  and  power  bl 
by  which  the  barrier  may  be  overcome  ;  anc 
when  it  is  overcome,  then  that  which  was  a'liiioL 
first  a  wall  to  bar  all  further  progress,  be 'ifa 
comes  a  path  of  such  breadth,  and  permai  my 
nence,  and  ease  of  tread,  as  could  not  hav*'  k  i 
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>eea  constructed  by  all  the  art  and  all  the 
trength  of  man.    Hence  the  ocean  has  been 
he  great  educator  of  the  world.    It  has  fur- 
lished  the  prime  stimulus  of  national  energy, 
-nd  has  determined,  in  the  beginning  and  for 
11  time,  the  paths  in  which  all  great  history 
aust  run.    The  course  of  empire  began  on 
ts  shores,  and  has  always  kept  within  sight  of 
ts  waters.    No  great  nation  has  ever  sprung 
p  except  on  the  sea-side,  or  by  the  banks  of 
bose  great  navigable  rivers  which  are  them- 
5lves  but  an  extension  of  the  sea.    Had  it 
ot  been  for  the  Mediterranean,  the  history 
f  Egypt,  of  Phenecia,  of  Greece  and  Rome 
ad  Carthage,  would  have  been  impossible, 
[ad  it  not  been  for  the  ocean  itself,  had  the 
irfdce  of  the  globe  been  one  vast  unbroken 
)ntinent  of  land,  the  inhabitants  on  its  op- 
)site  sides  would  have  been  practically  as 
r  apart  as  though  they  lived  on  different 
anets.     All  effective  communication  be- 
reen  remote  parts  of  the  world  would  have 
sen  impossible,  for  there  would  have  been  no 
ghway  between  the  nations.  Only  a  system 
railways,  netting  the  world  like  the  lines 
latitude  and  longitude,  could  have  made  up 
r  the  want  of  the  sea;  and  these  could  be 
1  rnished  only  as  the  latest  and  most  wonder- 
I  result  of  that  national  development  in 
^  lalth,  power,  and  mechanical  skill  which  is 
,  tj  fruit  of  a  civilization  that  has  already 
.  anned  the  globe,  and  laid  the  resources  of 
^  3  world  under  contribution.     *     *     *  * 
le  railway  is  one  of  the  last  products  of 
ilization  and  human  skill,  but  a  ship  is  one 
the  first ;  and  so  through  all  these  thou- 
ids  of  years,  commerce  has  been  moving 
its  way,  first  guiding  its  timid  prow  along 
5  shores  of  the  nations,  then  pushing  its 
I  A  athwart  the  inland  seas,  and  finally 
,1  ling  its  flag  to  the  mast  and  laying  its  ad- 
1  iturous  course  right  across  the  main  ocean, 
li  nee  the  sea  has  divided  the  lands  only  ac 
>ii  t  to  bring  them  more  closely  together.  It 
<(  !  made  the  nations  strangers  for  a  time, 
]  y  to  bring  them  at  length  into  a  more  in- 
■  late  and  helpful  fellowship.  The  world  has 
r  ome  acquainted  with  itself  much  more 
,  edily  and  thoroughly  than  it  could  have 
;;  e  had  it  been  all  dry  land  ;  and  so  the  wide 
nnels  of  ihe  deep  have  been  but  the  need- 
spaces  on  which  the  vital  forces  of  all 
,  lands  might  meet  and  mis  in  one,  and 
^  n  which,  as  from  a  central  heart,  they 
:ht  send  the  pulse  of  their  mingled  life 
ting  steadily  around  the  globe. 
;  Lud  what  is  true  of  the  whole  world  in 
.   respect,  is  equally  true  of  each  separate 
,  sion  of  the  earth.    How  much  more  rap- 
was  our  own  land  explored  and  settled  ; 
.   much  more  easily  is  it  held  and  wield- 
•l^y  the  civilized  life  that  now  occupies 


it,  than  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
ocean  border  which  girds  it,  and  the  gulfs 
and  bays  and  lakes  and  mighty  streams, 
which  are  themselves  the  children  of  the  sea, 
and  which  carry  the  ocean  paths  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  inland,  even  to  the  very  base 
of  the  central  mountains !  How  long  would 
it  have  taken  for  all  the  civilization  of  the 
world  combined  to  open  such  roads  of  en- 
trance into  the  depths  of  this  continent,  as 
are  furnished  by  the  great  chain  of  lakes 
which  the  sea  has  thrown,  like  a  necklace, 
around  our  northern  border,  and  by  that 
equally  stupendous  river  which  it  has  sent  up 
to  meet  them  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  South?  By  means  of  these  great  national 
pathways,  which  God's  hand  had  opened,  the 
most  interior  recesses  of  the  country  could  be 
penetrated  at  once;  so  that  while  the  land 
was  yet  an  unbroken  wilderness,  hundreds  of 
years  before  plank  roads  and  railways  could 
have  pushed  the  western  wave  of  civilization 
over  the  Alleghany  hills,  these  great  liquid 
roads  which  the  sea  had  builded  were  stretch- 
ing their  silver  pavements  for  a  thousand 
miles  on  every  side,  ready  to  convey  the  ex- 
plorer or  the  emigrant  from  the  ocean  to  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the 
ocean,  and  to  pour  into  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  continent  the  floating  commerce  of  the 
world. 

(To  be  continued) 


TEACH  ME  TO  LIVE. 

Teach  me  to  live  !    'Tis  easier  far  to  die — 

Gently  and  silently  to  pass  away — 
Oa  eartb's  long  nigbt  to  close  the  heavy  eye, 

And  waken  in  the  realms  of  glorious  day. 

Teach  me  that  harder  lesson — how  to  live, 
To  serve  Thee  in  the  darkest  paths  of  life; 

Arm  me  for  conflict  now — fresh  vigor  give, 

And  make  me  more  than  conqueror  in  the  strife. 

Teach  me  to  live  ! — Thy  purpose  to  fulfil : 
Bright  f  jr  Tby  glory  let  my  taper  shine  1 

Each  day  renew,  re-mould  this  stubborn  will  : 
Closer  round  Thee  my  heart's  affections  twine. 

Teach  me  to  live  for  self  and  sin  no  more  ; 

But  use  tbe  time  remaining  to  me  yet, 
Not  mine  own  pleasure  seeking,  as  before — 

Wasting  no  precious  hours  in  vain  regret. 

Teach  me  to  live!    No  idler  let  me  be, 

But  in  Tby  service  hand  and  heart  employ  ; 

Prepared  to  do  thy  bidding  cheerfully — 
Be  this  my  highest  and  my  holiest  joy. 

Teach  me  to  live  ! — my  daily  cross  to  bear  ; 

Nor  murmiir  tbougb  I  bead  beneath  its  load. 
Only  be  with  me.    Let  me  feel  Thee  near  : 

Ttiy  smile  sheds  gladness  on  the  darkest  road. 

Teach  me  to  live!-— and  find  my  life  in  Thee — 
Looking  from  earth  and  earthly  things  away; 

Let  me  not  falter,  but  untiringly 

Press  on  ;  and  gain  new  strength  and  power  eack 
day. 
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Teach  me  to  live  ! — with  kindly  words  for  all — 
VVoiirinp  no  cold,  repulsive  brow  of  ploom  ; 

Wftitinjr,  with  cheerful  patience,  till  Thy  call 
Summons  my  spirit  to  her  heavenly  home. 
—  Ihifilin  Tract  Repository. 

RUTH. 

What  shall  be  tne  baby's  name  ? 
Shall  we  catch  from  sounding  fame 
Some  far-echoed  word  of  praise 
Out  of  other  climes  or  days  ? 
Put  upon  her  brows  new-born 
Crowns  that  other  brows  have  worn  ? 

Shall  we  take  some  dearer  word, 
Once  within  our  circle  heard. 
Cherished  yet.  ihoujrh  spoken  less — 
Shall  we  lay  its  tenderness 
On  the  baby's  little  head, 
So  to  call  again  our  dead  ? 

Shall  we  choose  a  name  of  grace 
That  befiis  the  baby's  f.ice, — 
Something  full  of  childish  glee, 
To  be  s[)eken  joyously  ? 
Something  sweeter,  softer  yet, 
That  shall  say,  •*  Behold  our  pet  !'- 

Nay  ;  the  history  of  the  great 
Must  not  weigh  our  baby's  fate  ; — 
Nay;  the  dear  ones  disenthralled 
Must  not  be  by  us  recalled  ; 
We  shall  meet  them  soou  again — 
Let  us  keep  their  names  till  then  ! 

Nay ;  we  do  not  sef  k  a  word 
For  a  kitten  or  a  bird  ; 
Not  to  suit  the  baby-ways, 
But  to  wear  in  after  days, — 
Fit  for  uses  grave  and  good. 
Wrapped  in  future  womanhood — 

For  the  mother's  loving  tongue 
VN  hile  our  daughter  still  is  young  ; 
For  the  manly  lips  that  may 
Call  the  maiden  heart  away  ; 
For  the  time,  yet  tenderer. 
When  her  childeu  think  of  her. 

Let  us  choose  a  Bible  name, 
One  that  always  bides  the  same, 
Sacred,  sweet,  in  every  land 
All  men's  reverence  to  cominand  ; 
F'or  our  enrthly  usee  given, 
Natbless,  musical  in  heaven! 

One  I  know,  these  names  amid — 
"  Beauty  ''  is  its  meaning  hid  ; 
She  who  wore  it  made  it  good 
With  her  gracious  womanhood. 
Name  for  virtue,  love  and  truth  ! 
Let  us  call  the  baby  Ruth. 
—  Ch  r  /.t  1 1  (1)1   Un  it  J  ,1 . 

BITS  OF  TRAVEL  AT  HOME — "  HOLY  CROSS 
VILLAGE  AND  MRS.  POPE's." 


It  is  put  down  on  the  maps  as  Santa  Cruz ; 
but  why  should  I  not  speak  my  own  language  ? 
No  one  of  the  old  Padres  who  named  the 
meadows  and  hills  of  this  sweetest  of  seaside 
places  could  have  lingered  more  tenderly  on 
the  sound  of  the  soft  "Santa"  than  I  over 
the  good  and  stronger  word  "Holv."  And 
to  none  of  them  did  it  seem  a  fitter  spot  for  a 


mission  than  it  does  to  me.    The  old  adobt 
buildings  which  the  Padres  built  are  crumblec 
and  gone,  and  no  man  knows  where  the  Pad 
res  sleep;  but  the  communion  of  saints  ii 
never  banished  from  an  air  it  has  once  filled 
Sacred  forever  and  everywhere  on  earth  an 
the  places  whose  first  founders  and  buildem 
were  men  who  went  simply  to  carry  the  newi 
of  their  Christ  and  who  sought  no  persona 
gain.    Holy  Cross  Village  is  by  the  Pacific 
Sea — close  by  the  sea,  a  hundred  miles  or  b* 
to  the  south  if  you  go  from  San  Franciscc 
You  can  get  there  in  a  day.    But  it  is  bette 
to  take  longer.    It  always  is  better  to  tak 
longer  going  anywhere — ways  are  so  sure  t 
be  nicer  than  any  places  you  set  out  to  reach 
The  way  to  Holy  Cross  Village  is  delightfu 
if  you  go  by  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara.  First 
an    hour  in  the  cars,  running  southwar 
through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley — parks  an 
rich  men's  houses,  wheat  and  oats,  and  wino 
mills  by  dozens  ;  then,  just  at  sunset,  Sa 
Jose,  another  of  the  sacred  old  mission  town 
It  lies  low,  between  two  mountain  ranges.  ] 
is  shady  and  straight  and  is  full  of  flowej| 
There  are  public  gardens,  with  round  table  ( 
under  the  trees,  with  little  ponds,  and  boat 
and  targets,  and  jumping-boards,  where  it 
evident  that  men  and  women  frolic  dail 
after  un-American  fashion.  There  is  a  Chin 
quarter  ;  which  is,  in  fact,  only  five  steps  froi 
the  main  street,  but  is  in  atmosphere  fi^ 
thousand  miles  away.    At  the  end  of  its  or 
narrow  lane  stands  a  Joss  House — smali4) 
white,  high,  double-gabled  in  roof ;  a  dolphiruj 
tail  up,  for  a  steeple  ;  a  gigantic  lady-b^jo 
and  a  lobster  on  the  ridge-pole  ;  square  patchu  o 
of  bright  colors,  interspersed  with  cabalisti  (j 
inscriptions,  like  an  album  missionary  be  jo, 
quilt,  on  the  wall  ;  steep  stairs,  climbing  i|f|( 
outside  the  house;  and  a  door  opening  mii^ 
an  airless  little  chapel,  where  a  huge  turei 
full  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  prayers  stands  on:  ijoj 
low  altar.     The  prayers,  rolled  up  in  tl 
shape  of  slender  cigarettes,  are  stuck  lii 
lamp-lighters  in  a  vase  close  by.    In  a  sma 
windowless  alcove  at  the  end  of  the  chapel  \ 
found  the  priest,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  I 
bed,  scraping  opium.    The  furniture  of  \ 
bedroom  consisted — besides  the  wickerwo 
bedstead,  which  had  a  thin  roll  of  beddingi 
its  head — of  a  teapot,  two  teacups,  and  a  pi| 
This  was  all.    He  looked  happy.    There  si 
three  fine  public  schoolhouses  in  San  Jose^^' 
handsome  building  for  a  normal  school,  a 
the  most  wonderful  weeping  willows  in  t 
world.    These  are  on  Gen.  Negley's  groui 
Four  of  them  make  together  a  great  dome 
green,  through  which  litt'e  light  penetrat 
into  which  you  drive,  and  find  yourself  wall 
in  on  all  sides  by  little  quivering,  droopi 
willow  wreaths,  which,  although  they  he 
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from  a  point  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  up  in 
the  air,  still  trail  on  the  ground.  All  this 
and  more  you  will  find  out  about  San  Jose 
before  the  sun  sets,  and  then  you  will  sleep 
at  the  Auzerais  House,  which  is  so  good  that 
3ne  must  be  forgiven  for  tailing  it  by  name. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  top  seat  on  the 
stage  for  Santa  Cruz ;  three  miles  to  Santa 
Jlara — three  miles  on  an  absolutely  straight, 
ibsolutely  level  road,  walled  with  willows 
md  poplars  on  each  side.  The  old  Padres 
let  these  out;  most  enduring  of  all  memorials, 
nost  indisputable  title-deed  to  the  right  of 
jratitude  Irom  generations. 

From  Santa  Clara,  twelve  miles  out  to  the 
jOAst  Range  of  mountains;  twelve  miles 
-cross  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  This  road  is 
,lso  perfectly  level ;  in  the  dust  and  heat  of 
ummer,  perfectly  intolerable;  on  the  day  we 
rossed  it,  clear  and  pleasant,  and  golden,  too, 
.8  the  wake  of  a  cloud  in  a  smooth  yellow 
ky,  for  all  the  valley  was  waving  with  yel- 
)w  mustard.  What  the  ox-eye  daisy  is  to 
I"ew  England  the  wild  mustard  is  to  these 
aints'  valleys  in  California.  But  the  mus- 
ard  has  and  keeps  right  of  way,  as  no  plant 
3uld  on  the  sparser  New  England  soil.  Liter- 
Uy  acre  after  acre  it  covers,  so  that  no  spike 
or  spire  of  any  other  thing  can  lift  its  head, 
a  full  flower,  it  is  gorgeous  beyond  words  to 
escribe  or  beyond  color  to  paint.  The  petals 
re  so  small,  and  the  flower  swings  on  so  fine 
nd  thread-like  a  stem,  and  the  plant  grows 
)  rank  and  high  that  the  eflTect  is  of  floating 
lasses  of  golden  globules  in  the  air,  as  you 
»ok  off"  through  it,  bringing  the  eye  near  and 
)  its  level ;  or,  as  you  look  down  on  it  from 
distance,  it  is  a  yellow  surface,  too  undula- 
iig  for  gold,  too  solid  for  sea.  There  are 
heat  fields  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and 
'.rms  with  Iruit  trees ;  but  I  recall  it  only  as 
ae  long  level  of  blazing,  floating,  yellow 
lossom. 

The  Coast  Range  Mountains  rise  gently 
om  the  valley ;  but  the  road  enters  ab- 

uptly  upon  them,  and  the  change  from  the 
:teu  sun  and  the  vivid  yellow  of  the  valley 
the  shifting  shadows  of  hills  and  the  glis- 
ning  darkness  of  redwood  and  madrone 
ees  is  very  sharp.  The  road  is  like  all 
e   mountain   roads   in  California — dizzy, 

mgerous,  delicious;  flowers  and  ferns  and 
nes  and  shrubs  tangled  to  the  very  edges ; 
wering  trees  above  and  towering  trees  be- 
w  ;  a  rocky  wall  close  on  one  hand  and  a 
)oded  abyss  close  on  the  other,  and  racing 

i'rses  pulling  you  through  between.    "  It  is 

lagnificent,  but  it  is  not  driving."  We  stop 
■  a  bad  dinner  at  a  shanty  house,  which  is 
-lied  and  thatched  with  roses;  and  we  make 
casional  stops  to  water  at  lonely  little  set- 
ments,  where  the  hills  have  broken  apart 


and  away  from  each  other  jnst  enough  to  let 
a  field  or  two  lie  and  tempt  a  few  souls  up 
into  their  living  grave.  At  all  such  spots 
the  wistful,  eager,  homesick  look  on  some  of 
the  faces  wrung  my  heart.  "  Be  you  from 
the  East  ?"  said  one  man,  as  he  brought  out 
the  water  for  the  horses.  He  had  a  weak, 
tremulous,  disappointed  face.  The  pale  blue 
eyes  had  lost  all  purpose,  if  they  ever  had  it. 
"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  we  gayly.  "  From  the 
other  edge  of  the  continent."  And  then  we 
waited  for  the  usual  reply.   "  Well,  I  wonder 

if  you  know  my  uncle,  Mr.  .    He  lives 

in  New  York."  But  no.  "  I  thought  so"  was 
all  the  man  said  ;  but  there  was  something 
indescribably  pathetic  in  the  emphasis  and 
the  falling  inflection.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  out  on  a  divide,  a  narrow  ridge, 
wooded  less  thickly,  and  giving  us  glimpses 
of  the  ocean  in  the  distance.  When  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  seaward  slope  of  this 
we  shall  have  crossed  the  Coast  Range,  and 
shall  find  our  Holy  Cross  Village.  A  few 
miles  this  side  of  it  the  driver  says : 

"  Now  we're  coming  to  the  Hotel  de  Red- 
wood.   There  it  is." 

And  he  points  with  his  whip.  All  that 
can  be  seen  on  either  hand  is  the  same  un- 
broken forest  of  majestic  redwoods  and  pines 
and  madrones  through  which  we  have  been 
driving  for  miles. 

"  Get  out  gentlemen,  and  take  a  drink," 
calls  a  feeble  voice  from  a  ragged  man,  tak- 
ing the  near  leader  by  the  hand.  "  I  am  the 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  Redwood." 

Then  we  see  a  small  white  sign  nailed  to 
the  bark  ot  one  of  the  biggest  trees  :  Hotel 
de  Redwood."  The  door  is  in  the  other  side 
of  the  tree,  furthest  from  the  road.  That  is 
the  reason  we  didn't  see  it ;  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  a  moderate  tree  can  be  used 
for  in  this  country  of  sizes  too  big  to  sort.  It 
is  not  a  hotel  in  which  one  would  sleep,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  it  is  a  hotel  big  enough  for  eight 
or  ten  people  to  stand  in  at  once  in  front  of 
its  little  counter,  where  are  for  sale  the  ever- 
present  and  innumerable  drinks  of  the  coun- 
try. One  hollow  tree  for  bar-room,  one  for 
shop,  one  for  library,  one  for  museum,  one 
for  bedroom  of  the  proprietor — five  hollow 
trees  make  the  Hotel  de  Redwood.  The  li- 
brary consists  of  six  volumes,  the  museum  of 
a  live  hairless  South  American  dog,  a  dead 
California  lion,  and  the  head  of  a  bear.  The 
bedroom  —  I  would  rather  not  speak  of 
the  bedroom.  I  think  the  lion  used  to  sleep 
in  it,  and  the  proprietor  killed  him  for  his 
bed. 

"  Can't  you  take  me  into  town  ?"  said  the 
proprietor,  looking  wistfully  at  the  driver. 
"  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  B^ker.    Jump  up.    It's  a 
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light  load  to-day.  But  you  must  bring  your 
violin  and  play  for  ua." 

8>  the  poor  vagabond  fellow  sprang  mer- 
rily np  on  the  top  of  the  .stage,  and  we  drove 
into  ihe  village  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Traveler 
from  Arkansas." 

The  village  lies  close  to  the  sea.  There 
are  houses  from  which  you  can  throw  a  stone 
to  the  beach.  Then  a  little  higher  up  is  the 
business  street,  where  shops  and  offices  and 
one  or  tivo  quaint,  small  inns,  with  pots  of 
flowers  all  along  their  balconies,  are  set  thick 
together,  and  contrive  to  look  much  wider 
awake  than  they  are.  Then  rise  sudden, 
sharp  terraces,  marking  old  water-levels,  no 
doubt,  up  which  one  ought  to  go  by  stair- 
cases, but  up  which  one  does  climb  wearily 
by  winding  roads  and  paths.  On  these  ter- 
races are  the  homes  of  Santa  Cruz.  Not  a 
fine  house,  nor  a  large  house  among  them  ; 
but  not  a  house  without  a  garden,  and  hardly 
a  house  without  such  fuchsias,  geraniums, 
and  roses  as  would  make  a  show  to  be  sought 
after  in  any  other  country  than  this.  Is  it 
worth  while,  I  wonder,  to  say  to  people  who 
keep  a  couple  of  scarlet  gernniums  carefully 
in  pots  in  their  window  that  in  this  village 
scarlet  geraniums  stay  out  of  doors  ail  the 
year  round,  grow  by  dozens  along  fences,  like 
currant  busiies,  and  stick  out  between  the 
slats,  great  bits  and  branches,  that  anybody 
may  pick?  That  they  stand  plentifully  at 
corners  of  houses,  running  up,  like  old  lilac 
trees,  to  the  second  story  windows  ?  That  a 
fuchsia  will  grow  all  over  a  piazza  ;  and  a 
white  rosebush  cover  a  small  cottage — walls, 
eaves,  roof — till  nothing  but  the  chimney  is 
left  in  sight,  coming  out  of  a  round  bank  of 
white  and  green  ? 

Believe  it  wh(>  can  that  has  not  seen  it !  In 
Holy  Cross  Village  to  day  are  many  scarlet 
geraniums  and  fuchsias  and  rosebushes,  of  all 
colors  that  can  "  witness  if  I  lie." 

Walking  half  a  mile  back — no  quarter 
of  a  mile  back — from  these  terraces,  you 
come  to  soft,  round  hills,  with  openings  of 
meadow  stretches,  fertile  and  rich  as  the 
praiiie.  Many  of  these  are  wooded  heavily 
with  redwoods  and  pines,  madrones  and  buck- 
eye. Through  these  woods  wind  delicious 
roads,  risirig(.ut  of  damp,  shadowy  fern  and- 
flower  filled  h.ollows,  to  broad,  breezy  oj)en- 
ings,  from  which  the  sea  is  in  full  sight,  and 
across  which  the  delicious  wind  sweeps, 
straight  up  from  Monterey,  or  over  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bay. 

Walking  down  from  the  terraces  seaward, 
and  then  southward,  you  find  marshy  mead- 
ows, green  and  brown,  through  which  the 
road-track  is  hardly  defined.  Flowers  grow 
on  each  side,  as  bright  and  many  as  on  the 
prairie.    Presently  the  road  comes  to  an  ab- 


rupt end,  in  a  little  grassy  spot,  divided  olIj 
by  a  low  brushwood  fence  from  a  half-moon 
shaped  beach  of  wliite  sand,  between  twci 
liigh  cliffs.  The  furthest  cliff  has  a  natura 
arch  in  it,  many  feet  high,  ti»rough  which  th(i 
sea  beyond  shows  a  half  circle  of  blue,  set  ir 
yellowish  white,  looking  like  a  great  gate  o 
sapphire,  swinging  slowly  to  and  fro  in  ai 
arched  gateway  of  ivory.  The  nearer  cliff  is, 
covered  with  curious  plants,  of  the  cactui 
specif s,  with  yellow  blossoms  and  red;  anc 
the  rocks  seem  to  be  of  a  chalky  nature,  bril 
lip.ntly  veined  with  black  and  yellow  anc 
pale  pink.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff  the  sam( 
briglit-veiued  rocks  streich  out  many  feet,  ii 
irregular  and  broken  floors.  As  th.ehigh  tid« 
comes  up  over  these,  all  the  depressions  ar< 
kept  filled  with  water,  and  make  beautifu 
aquaria,  in  which  live  limpets  and  muscle: 
and  anemones.  Fine  and  rare  seaweeds  an 
strown  all  around  their  rims,  and  wave  Iron 
their  sides  deep  down  in  the  water.  The  lin<|ij 
of  white  surf  breaks  perpetually  beyond 
coming  or  going — always  a  surf;  retreatinc 
always  with  a  kneeling  face  turned  to  th« 
cliff,  as  is  the  law  of  stately  surfs  on  all  seas 
leaving  the  king's  presence  of  their  shores.  T 

To  go  back  to  the  village  by  another  wayL 
you  strike  across  the  marshy  meadows,  folL 
lowing  for  two  miles  or  more  a  soft,  grass;L 
road,  through  flowers,  then  ascending  a  higi 
plateau,  on  which  are  farms  and  here  an( 
there  limekilns,  with  blazing  fires,  and  g" 
tening  white  rock  piled  up  by  their  sides- 
You  are  high  up  above  the  village  now  ;  but  jj 
woods  shut  it  out  of  sight.  You  pass  it,  go  tw<{ 
miles  beyond  it ;  then  turn,  and  come  dowj 
to  it  by  a  v/ooded  road  on  the  steep  side  of  j 
little  canyon,  through  which  a  small  rive 
makes  to  the  sea.    A  wild  Azalea  grows 
masses  on  this  road — Azalea  whose  flosver 
are  white  and  pink  and  yellow  all  togethei 
Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  is  a  littl 
green  meadow  oasis,  where  there  are  a  fei 
white  houses  and  a  powder-mill.    The  rive 
turns  to  make  room  for  it,  in  such  a  sudde" 
and  exquisite  curve  that  you  think  it  i.s  cai 
rying  it  on  one  arm,  as  a  woman  carries 
baby.    As  you  come  out  of  the  woods,  th 
broad  sea  flashes  suddenly  into  full  sigh 
and  the  village  shows  in  shining  bits  her 
and  there,  like  something  the  sea  might  hav 
broken  and  thrown  up.    You  see  now  ths 
the  terraces  are  not  so  high  as  they  seem 
and  the  village  has  little  threads  of  lanf  '"J 
and  streets  fringing  off  into  the  meadows  i 
all   directions.    It  is  sunset.    All  Natui 
rings  the  Angelus ;  and  you  say  in  you 
heart,  "God  bless  the  village." 

"  Mrs.  Pope's"  is  a  little  house,  where  luckl 
strangers  stay.  It  consists  of  three  cottag( 
and  a  quarter.    In  two  of  the  cottages  tl: 
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guesti?  lodge  and  take  their  meak  in  the  cot- 
tage aud  a  quarter.    The  furthest  cottage  of 
lodgings  is  an  old  one.    It  is  or  ought  to  be 
called  the  Cottage  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
Rose ;  for  on  one  of  its  walls  grows  a  Cloth 
of  Gold  Rose  tree — not  bush — a  tree,  whose 
trunk  lies  flat  against  the  side  of  the  house 
md  reaches  up  to  the  eaves  before  it  conde- 
scends to  branch  at  all.    Then  it  sends  out 
irras  to  the  right  and  to  tbe  left,  and  hides 
;he  whole  length  of  the  eaves,  from  corner  to 
jorner,  with  leaves  aud  roses.    The  cottage 
s  very  low.    The  boughs  and  sprays  hang 
lalf  way  to  the  ground.    You  can  pick  as 
nany  Cloth  of  Gold  Roses  every  day  as  yon 
ike,  and  nobody  will  miss  them.    The  next 
ottage  is  new.    It  has  only  four  rooms,  a 
►ack  door,  a  front  door,  a  roof,  and  a  little 
lit  of  piazza.    From  it  you  go  over  a  pine- 
lank  path,  a  few  seconds'  walk,  to  the  din- 
3g-room  in  the  "  cottage  and  a  quarter." 
'rom  the  piazza  you  look  into  flower-beds, 
brough  which  the  patli  leads  up  from  the  gate 
)  the  house.    Rose-bushes,  six  and  seven 
let  high,  roses  of  all  colors  and  of  the  rarest 
inds  ;  heliotropes,  geraniums,  pinks  ;  a  huge 
)atura   in  the  center,  with    blossoms  ten 
iches  long  ;  an  Abutiion,  high  as  the  ever- 
reen  trees  by  its  side,  and  so  sturdy  that  the 
,me  blackbird  who  scolds  about  in  the  gar- 
2n,  early  and  late,  for  somebody  to  come 
id  give  him  bread,  can  sit  on  the  topmost 
)ughs  of  it. 

The  "quarter"  is  two  rooms  joined  to  the 
ittage  by  a  little  glass-fronted  chamber  in 
hich  ferns  are  to  grow.  The  outside  door 
)ens  into  the  parlor,  which  is  a  low  room, 
ith  an  open  fire-place,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
[oth  of  Gold  Roses,  a  wood  fire  will  be 
azing  on  andirons,  night  aud  morning  in 
ily.  There  is  a  piano,  a  chintz  covered 
unge,  fantastic  shell-work  and  cone- work 
ackets  in  the  corners,  a  low  centre-lamp 
ung  by  a  chain  from  the  ceiling,  and  on 
e  round  table  under  it  the  last  Old  and 

■  ew.    Sixteen  copies  of  Old  and  New  are 

■  ken  in  Holy  Cross  Village.  This  is  the 
^  5ult  of  the  leaven  left  there  by  that  brave, 

"ong,  but  one-idead  woman,  Eliza  Farn- 
m. 

'  The  farm  on  which  she  and  her  beloved 
"  end,  Georgia  Bruce,  toiled  like  men,  and 
'  wed  and  reaped  aud  builded  with  their 
'  n  hands,  lies  little  more  than  a  mile  away 

■  m  the  town.  Mrs.  Farnham's  house  was 
'  rnt  down  a  short  time  ago  ;  but  another 

s  built  on  the  same  spot,  and  a  son  of 
?om  " — who  will  be  so  well  remembered  by 
'  who  have  read  Mrs.  Farnhams's  account 
.  her  California  life — lives  in  it  now,  with 
mother.     The  house  stands  in  a  lovely 
•  it,  on  high  ground,  from  which  meadows 


slope  gently  to  the  sea-level  and  then  stretch 
away  miles  to  the  beach.  When  that  adven- 
turous woman  broke  ground  for  her  house 
no  other  house  v/as  in  sight  except  the  mis- 
sion building  and  the  little  shanty  in  which 
she  lived  while  her  own  house  was  going  up. 
Now  the  mission  is  used  for  a  stable.  The 
northern  outskirts  of  the  village  lie  in  full 
sight,  between  her  farm  and  the  sea  ;  and,  to 
reach  the  site  of  her  house,  you  must  pass  a 
thickly-wooded  cemetery,  in  which  there  are 
many  headstones.  Go  the  day  that  we  were 
there  men  were  tossing  hay  in  the  beautiful 
curving  meadow  hollows  just  before  the  house 
— the  same  meadow  where  Mrs.  Farnham 
sowed  the  first  wheat  which  was  sowed  in 
Santa  Cruz,  and  where  Georgia  Bruce  spent 
whole  days  in  planting  potatoes.  The  air 
was  almost  heavy  with  the  fragrance  from 
the  fresh  hay,  and  from  the  thickets  of 
Azalea  on  the  cemetery  banks.  The  distant 
sea  glittered  like  a  burnished  shield,  to  which 
the  mountains  on  the  one  side  of  the  bay- 
were  set  like  an  opal  rim.  Hardship  and 
struggle  seemed  monstrous  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere. There  must  have  been  an  air  of 
mockery  to  those  toiling  pioneers  in  the  very 
smile  of  this  transcendently  lovely  Nature. 
To  want  bread,  to  need  shelter  in  such  realms 
of  luxuriance  and  warmth,  to  suffer,  to  die, 
under  such  skies — the  heart  resents  and  re- 
jects the  very  thought  with  passionate  disbe- 
lief. But  such  thoughts,  such  recollections, 
such  struggle  are,  after  all,the  needless  shadow 
to  a  too  vivid  sun.  Holy  Cross  Village  is 
blessed  of  both  :  blessed  in  its  sparkling  sea, 
its  rainless  sky,  its  limitless  blossom  ;  blessed 
also  in  the  memory  of  Eliza  Farnham  and 
the  presence  to-day  of  Georgia  Bruce  Kirby. 
—  The  Independent. 


BE  HAPPY  NOW. 

How  old  are  you  ?  Twenty-five  ?  Thirty  ? 
Are  you  happy  to-day  ?  Were  you  happy 
yesterday  ?  Are  you  generally  happy  ?  If 
so,  you  have  reason  to  judge  that  you  will  be 
happy  by-and-by.  Are  you  so  busy  that  you 
have  no  time  to  be  happy  ?  and  are  you  go- 
ing to  be  happy  when  you  are  old,  and  you 
have  not  so  much  to  do  ?  No,  you  will  not. 
You  now  have  a  specimen  of  what  you  will 
be  when  you  are  old.  Look  in  the  face  of 
to-day.  That  is  about  the  average.  Thafe 
will  tell  you  what  you  are  going  to  be.  What 
you  are  carrying  along  with  you  is  what  you 
will  have  by-and-by.  If  you  are  so  conduct- 
ing yourself  that  you  have  peace  with  God, 
and  with  your  fellow-men,  and  with  your 
faculties  ;  if  every  day  you  insist  that  duty 
shall  make  you  happy,  and  you  take  as  much 
time  as  is  needful  for  the  culture  of  your  so- 
cial faculties,  you  will  not  be  exhausting  life, 
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and  it  will  be  continually  replenished.  But 
if  you  are  saving  everything  up  till  you  get 
to  be  an  old  man,  habit  will  stand  like  a 
tyrant,  and  say,  You  would  not  enjoy  your- 
self before,  and  you  shall  not  now."  How 
many  men  there  are  who  have  ground  and 
ground  to  make  money,  that  they  might  be 
happy  by-and-by,  but  who,  when  they  got  to 
be  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  had  used  up  all 
the  enjoyable  nerve  that  was  in  them  !  Du- 
ring their  early  life  they  carried  toil  and 
economy  and  frugality  to  the  excess  of  stingi- 
ness, and  when  the  time  came  that  they  ex- 
pected joy,  there  was  no  joy  for  them. — H. 
W.  Beecher. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

NINTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  ail  day.... 

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 


Mean  temperature  of  9th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital... 

nig;hest  point  attained  during 

month   182.50 

Lowest  do.        do.  do.. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do... 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  1871  and  4  for  1872  


1871. 

1872. 

5  days. 
1  " 
7  " 
17  " 

1 1  days. 
0 
8 

11  " 

30  " 

30 

1871. 

1872. 

63.80  deg. 

70.03  deg. 

82.50  " 
43.00  " 
1.77  in. 

93.00  " 
53.00  " 
3.82  in. 

1333 

1130 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
9th  month  for  the  past  83  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  for  9ih  mo. 
during  the  past  83  years,  18(J5  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1840  


comparison  ok  rain, 


Total  for  the  first  six  months 

of  each  year  

Seventh  month  

Eighth  month  

Ninth  month  


1871 

21.32  in. 
6.81  " 
5.97  " 
1.77  " 


G6.29  deg. 
72.68  " 
60.00  " 

1872 

15  34  in, 
11.22  " 
8.31  " 
3.82  " 


Total     for    the    first  nine 

months  of  each  year   3.'). 87  in.     38.69  in. 

An  important  error  occurred  in  the  Review  of 
Seventh  moath,  (July),  and  carried  through  last 
month,  in  reference  to  the  lUinfall  of  the  first-named 
month,  which  was  inadvertently  taken  from  1870, 
instead  of  1871.  The  statistics  should  have  beea  : 
Totals  for  the  first  six  months 

of  each  year   21.32  in.      15.34  in. 

Seventh  month   6.81  "      11.22  «' 

Eighth  month   5.97  8.3  i  " 


Totals    for  the    first  eight 

months  of  the  year,   34.10  in. 


34.87  in. 


As  many  are  in  the  practice  of  preserving  these 
Reviews  for  future  reference,  it  would  probably  he 
well  for  all  such  to  make  the  requisite  correction  in 
the  months  referred  to.  It  can  be  readily  done  with 
a  lead  pencil. 

In  reference  to  temperature,  the  month  just  closed 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  warm  one.  though  not  un- 
precedented by  any  means.  During  a  period  (if  83 
years  a  mean  for  the  month  of  70  d^g.  and  up- 
ward has  been  recorded  as  follows  : 
1793,  .....  ^0.00 

1804,  .....  70.00 

1862,  .....  70.86 

1865,  .....  72.68 

1870,   70.50 

1872,  .  .  .  .  .        70  3 

Our  Diary  presents  the  following  contrasts: 
Ninth  month,  4,  1872 — Frosl  this  moru'ing. 
"       "       7,    "    —Mercury  reached  80  / 
"        "        8,    "    —      "    from  93  to  96^ 

ii        ic      22,    "    —  "     90  "  92 

Of  course  varying  as  to  localities* 
Philadelphia  Tenth  mo.  2rf,  1872.       J.  M.  Kll 

 .^m,-^  —  J 

CIRCULAR  MEBTINQS.  >J 

A  Circular  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Union  Springs 
N.  Y.,  on  First-day,  the  20th  inst. 


PHiLADELPUii.  FiBST-DAY  School  Association  wil 
meet  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day  morning,  10th 
month  19ih,  at  11  o'clock.  Reports  from  the  severa 
schools,  etc  ,  and  the  attendance  of  delegates  is  de 
sired  and  all  who  feel  interested  invited  to  partici- 
pate. 

Passengers  by  railroad  will  leave  upper  side  o 
Market  street,  Philadelphia,  3.30  P.  M.,  on  18th,  an 
8.15  A.  M.,  7lh  day,  returning  at  3.30  P.  M.  and 
P.  M.,  same  day. 

Carnages  will  convey  Friends  to  and  from  th 
Depot.  Ask  for  excursion  tickets  to  Salem — goo( 
on  all  the  trains. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  |  ^,  , 
Emma  Worrell,        /  ^''^^"■^ 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same  plac 
on  6ih  day  evening,  at  7^  o'clock,  and  7ih  day  morn 
ing,  at  8.]  o'clock.    Attendance  of  the  members  i, 
urged.  Anna  P.  Wollaston,  Cltrk. 


I  T  K  M  8  . 

Injurious  effects  of  soda  and  potasi 
soaps  have  occasioned  a  resort  to  a  new  method  o 
washing  now  extensively  adopted  in  Germany  an' 
Belgium.  Two  pounds  of  soap  are  dissolved  ii 
three  gallons  of  WHter  as  hot  hs  one's  hand  ca 
bear.  To  this  are  added  one  tablespoonful  of  tur 
pentine  and  three  of  aqua  amonia,  the  mixture  i 
be  well  stirred.  Linens  are  steeped  in  this  prepa 
ration  two  or  three  hours,  care  being  taken  to  kee 
the  boiler  covered  as  closely  as  possible.  The  cloth 
are  afterward  simply  washed  out  and  rinsed  in  th 
usual  way.  The  preparation  may  be  used  a  secon 
time  by  the  addition  of  half  as  much  luipentin 
and  ammonia.  The  process  saves  a  great '-imonD 
of  time,  labor,  and  fuel.  The  fabrics  do  no>L  suiFei 
There  is  no  necessity  for  rubbing  on  the  wasiiboarc 
while  the  cleanliness  and  color  are  perfr(. ..  Am 
monia  and  turpentine  possesses  strong  detersiv 
qualities,  without  injurious  effects.  The  formt 
evaparaies  at  once  after  removal,  and  the  smell  < 
the  latter,  if  too  much  has  not  been  used,  disaj 
pears  during  the  process  of  drying. — Exchange. 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  WEST  JERSEY. 

Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
^nne  Murfin,  came  to  America  with  her  pa- 
ents  in  the  year  1678.  The  American  His- 
'  or  lea  I  Record  contains  a  short  account  of  the 
Early  settlement  of  West  Jersey,"  written 
•y  Mary  Smith  "  which  probably  has  not 
ppeared  in  print"  before,  from  which  we 
ike  the  following  : 

"  Some  relation  concerning  the  first  settling 
f  W"e?t  Jersey,  in  America,  by  the  English, 
eing  in  the  year  1677. 

There  came  two  ships  from  Europe  with 
'.  asseogers.     In  one  of  them  came  several 
:  leri  appointed  for  commissioners  to  buy  the 
.nd  of  the  ludians  not  only  for  themselves, 
'  at  ia  behalf  of  others  which  had  bought  land 

Eaglaud  to  be  taken  up  in  West  Jersey, 
i  heir  names  as  followeth  :    Thomas  Olive, 

iniel  Wills,  Thomas  Fouk,  William  Em- 
:  y,  John  Penford,  Robert  Stacy,  Joseph  Ems- 

y,  Benjamin  Scott.  And  in  the  other  ship 
.  ime  John  Murfin,  William  Wood,  and  many 
\  hers  which  are  not  here  mentioned. 
-  And  in  th^^  year  1677,  Robert  Murfin,  son 
•  '  Robert  Murfin,  of  the  town  of  Eiton,  in 
'  ottinghamshire,  in  old  England,  bought  a 

are  of  a  Propriety  of  land  to  be  taken  up 

West  Jersey,  in  America. 
,  And  in  1678,  he  with  his  wife,  two  chil- 

eu  and  two  sisters,  Ann  Farrow,  her  hus- 
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baud  and  son  and  Katherine  Murfin,  with 
several  others,  as  Thomas  Lambert,  Mahlon 
Stacy,  and  more  which  is  not  here  mentioned, 
took  their  passages  in  good  ship  called  the 
Shield,  Daniel  Gooses,  master  for  the  voyage. 
They  sailed  from  a  sea-port  town  called  Hull, 
and  in  the  tenth  month  they  arrived  at  the 
island  now  called  Burlington.  They  had  two 
children  born  and  two  passengers  died  on 
their  voyage. 

The  aforesaid  commissioners,  by  an  inter- 
preter, called  the  Indian  Kings  and  Nobles 
together,  and  made  an  agreement  with  them 
for  their  land  ;  and  it  was  after  this  manner, 
bounding  upon  the  river  to  such  and  such 
creeks  as  they  mentioned  for  limits.  And 
their  pay  was  to  be  on  this  wise,  match-coats, 
guns,  hatchets,  kettles,  knives,  hoes,  tobacco 
boxes  and  stools,  of  each  of  these  things  a 
certain  number.  And  when  these  goods  were 
produced  and  paid,  according  to  agreement, 
they  made  a  deed  for  the  land  and  the  In- 
dian Kings  did  sign  it  with  their  hands.  This 
being  done  the  men  which  had  bought  in 
England  paid  each  man  according  to  his  pro- 
portion, for  defraying  the  Indian  purchase. 

After  this  the  English  laid  out  their  lots 
in  Burlington,  and  their  lots  being  but  small 
in  the  town  when  laid  out,  several  removed, 
and  went  further  back  into  the  country ; 
some  to  the  Falls,*  but  they  generally  kept 


*  Where  Trenton  now  stands. 
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near  the  river,  by  reason  it  did  not  look  alto- 
gether 80  lonesome.  The  Indians  being  very 
numerous,  and  of  a  strange  language,  yet  by 
God's  providence  they  were  made  helpful  at 
the  first  settling,  for  they  brought  venison 
and  wild  i'o\^\s ;  also  corn,  to  sell  to  the  Eng 
liah.  They  were  also  a  defence  from  the 
ravenous  beasts  by  hunting  and  killing  them. 

Our  houses  were  made  of  pallisadoes  and 
some  of  logs  covered  with  long  grass.  They 
pounded  their  corn  by  reason  they  had  no 
mill  in  the  country  except  some  particular 
families  that  had  a  stub-mill.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  masters  of  families  were  men  of  good 
estates  in  the  world,  yet  before  they  could 
get  their  land  in  order,  and  get  corn  and 
stock  about  them,  they  knew  great  hardships 
and  went  through  many  difficulties  and 
straits.  Yet  I  never  heard  them  say  I 
would  I  had  not  come  here,  or  repine.  It 
looks  something  like  Joseph's  going  before  his 
brethren  to  provide  for  their  coming.  I  wish 
those  that  come  after  may  consider  these 
things  and  not  be  like  the  children  of  Israel, 
after  they  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
forget  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  follow 
their  own  vanities  and  so  bring  displeasure 
instead  of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them- 
selves, which  doubtless  will  be  very  great  on 
all  such. 

And  after  the  English  did  come  more  and 
more,  there  came  a  sore  distemper  among  the 
Indians,  that  they  died  so  fast  that  in  some 
places  their  bodies  wasted  above  ground,  they 
could  not  bury  all  the  dead.  *  *  *  * 
It  was  said  that  an  old  Indian  King  spoke 
prophetically  before  his  death,  and  said  the 
Indians  should  decrease  and  the  English  in- 
crease. 

It  must  be  allowed  amongst  all  considerate 
persons  that  this  was  the  hand  of  Providence, 
that  did  thus  provide  and  preserve,  plant  and 
pluck  up.  It  may  be  somewhat  compared  to 
the  children  of  Israel  when  they  entered  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  God  drove  out  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  land  and  made  room  for  the 
Israelites. 

Without  any  carnal  weapon  we  entered 
the  land  and  inhabited  therein,  as  safe  as  if 
there  had  been  thousands  of  garrisons,  for 
the  Most  High  preserved  us,  both  from  harm 
of  man  and  beast.  This  may  be  of  some 
service  to  the  future  generations  to  look  on, 
and  consider  the  steps  of  their  fore-elders, 
which  well  considered  may  be  to  their  edifi- 
cation and  satisfaction. 

The  first  settlers  although  whilst  they  lived 
in  their  native  country  had  plenty  of  all  ne- 
cessaries and  needful  things,  yet  they  had 
such  a  longing  desire  to  go  to  America,  that 
they  could  not  be  content  to  stay  in  their  own 
country,  but  to  venture  themselves,  their 


wives  and  children,  and  all  they  had  to  go 
to  America.  As  it  is  said  in  Holy  Writ 
"  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man  is  of 
the  Lord,"  so  it  may  well  be  believed,  that 
the  hearts  of  these  people  were  prepared 
for  this  service,  even  to  labor  for  the  replen- 
ishing of  this  land,  it  being  a  wilderness  in- 
deed ;  and  they  unacquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  also  with  the  inhabitants, 
altogether  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  at  their 
first  coming  amongst  them. 

It  doth  appear  that  the  aforesaid  people 
were  zealous  in  performing  their  religious 
services,  for  they  having  no  house  to  keep 
meetings  in,  they  made  a  tent  or  covert  of  a 
sail  cloth  to  meet  under.    And  after  they 
got  some  little  houses  to  dwell  in,  then  they 
did  keep  their  meeting  in  one  of  those,  until 
they  could  build  a  meeting-house.  Thomas 
Olive  and  William  Peachy  were  two  of  the 
first  settlers  that  had  a  public  ministry.  Sam- 
uel Jennings  and  his  wife  Anne  Jennings 
were  early  comers  into  America,  who  were  of 
a  worthy  memory,  endowed  with  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  wisdom.    Some  part  of  his 
time  he  was  made  Governor  of  the  province! 
of  West  Jersey.     He  was  a  suppressor  ofiri 
vice  and  an  encourager   of  virtue,  sharp' 
toward  evil-doers,  but  tender  and  loving  toi 
those  that  did  well,  giving  good  counsel  andl? 
wholesome  advice  to  friends  and  neighbors 
an  able  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  laboredle 
much  therein  to  the  comfort  and  edification^: 
of  many  people  both  in  this  Province  andijji 
other  places.  iii 
When  the  English  first  came,  there  were  • 
some  few  Fins  and  Swedes  scattered  down 
ward  by  the  river  side,  and  it  was  said  thaUr 
they  persuaded  the  Indians  that  the  EnglisH|> 
did  sell  them  the  small-pox  in  their  match 
coats,  but  whether  it  was  them  or  not  the  In 
dians  were  much  disturbed  about  it,  andies 
gathered  themselves  together  to  consult  wha.iiet 
they  should  do.    And  there  stood  upayounj 
prince  among  them  and  said  "  In  my  grandi 
father's  time  the  small-pox  came,  and  in  m;i 
father's  time  the  small-pox  came,  and  now  ili  sj 
my  time  the  small-pox  is  come  ;  "  and  he  pUi  la 
up  his  hands  toward  the  skies  and  said  "I 
came  from  above,"  and  the  rest  of  the  It 
dians  assented  to  it.    Thus  God  pleaded  tb|eu 
cause  of  his  people  by  the  mouth  of  the  II 
dian  Prince.    This  among  divers  other  ii 
stances  is  worth  our  observation. 

They  that  came  first  were  near  tw^o  yean 
and  a  half  before  they  got  a  mill  to  grin  )ip 
their  corn.    They  pounded  it  one  day  for  tb  ceri 
next,  yet  they  were  content  and  had  the< 
health  generally  very  well  and  very  few  di< 
for  a  long  time. 

The  English  still   continued  coming  i 
Many  that  were  of  a  worthy  memorial,  whiii  lity 
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shall  refer  to  them  that  are  more  able  au- 
hors,  hopiug  that  they  will  give  a  more  full 
nd  large  account  of  many  things  wherein  I 
,m  shorD."  M.  S. 


THE  FREE  SPIRIT. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  free  to  act  to-day  as 
t  was  of  old.    He  may  reveal  Himself  to  the 
»resent  generation  as  well  as  to  the  past.  He 
^ho  spake  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  He 
^ho  called  Samuel  in  the  darkness  of  the 
ight,  He  whose  still,  small  voice  spake  to 
ijah  after  earthquake,  fire,  and  storm,  is 
ee  to  find  His  own  ways  of  speaking  His 
uth  and  will  to  men  to-day.    He  is  not 
ound  by  the  words  of  creed,  or  prophet,  or 
3oatle  in  relation  to  His  spiritual  activity, 
^en  as  He  is  not  bound  in  His  dealings  vfith 
aterial  things  by  the  systems  of  scientific 
en.    God  is  free  to  reveal  Himself  to  every 
ition  and  to  every  age.  There  may  be  times 
individual  and  national  life  when  the  Word 
the  Lord  shall  be  precious  and  there  shall 
mo  open  vision  ;  but  we  trust  there  is  no 
e  or  place  when  the  Spirit  will  not  be 
dy  to  bear  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we 
|e  the  children  of  God. 
And  if  God's  spirit  is  ever  free  to  speak  to 
n,  who  shall  say  that  He  is  not  free  to  hear 
n  when  they  speak  to  Him  ?  Revelation 
d  prayer  are  but  words,  which  mean  God 
aking  to  man  and  man  to  God ;  and  the 
e  intercourse  of  spirits,  which  (so  far  as 
n  is  concerned)  may  be  stimulated  and 
ded  by  Bible  and  creed,  is  to  be  fettered 
neither.    God  and  man  are  free  to  com- 
ne  as  Father  and  child  ;  and  neither  scieace 
theology  has  the  right  or  the  power  to 
scribe  the  terms  of  their  intercourse,  or  to 
lare  that  man  is  unable  to  hear  the  voice 
od,  or  that  God  is  unable  to  grant  the  re- 
st of  prayer.    We  rejoice  that  Dr.  Carp- 
r  has  once  more  urged,  with  such  fresh- 
perspicuity  and  force,  the  grand  truth 
t  the  activity  of  God  cannot  be  fettered  by 
forms  of  thought  which  those  who  give  ex- 
sion  to  them  are  bold  enough  to  describe 
aws.    We  rejoice  to  think  that  God  is 
erior  to  creeds  and  even  to  the  records  of 
own  revelations,  as  well  as  to  scientific 
terns ;  that  He  is  as  free  to  reveal  Himself 
!is  children,  as  free  to  deal  with  them  ac- 
iing  to  His  will,  in  the  present  day,  as  He 
was  of  old. — London  Inquirer. 

•iFFERENCES  of  Opinion  give  me  bat  little 
;ern  ;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be-  brought 
communion  with  any  one  who  is  in  earn- 
|and  who  really  looks  to  God's  will  as  his 
lard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  judges  of 
>ns  according  to  their  greater  or  less  cou- 
:ity. — Br.  Arnold. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PHEBE  A.  LEVELY. 

Died,  at  Annapolis, Md.,  Ninth  month  27th,. 
1872,  Phebe  A.  Levely,  in  the  81st  year  of 
her  age.  The  character  of  the  deceased  wa& 
such  as  to  entitle  her  departure  from  a  scene 
of  constant  labor  and  exertion  to  one,  we 
trust,  of  perennial  reward  and  happiness,  to  a 
more  extended  notice  than  the  mere  raentioo 
that  she  has  been,  and  is  now  no  more  ;  for 
from  her  life  which  has  been  throughout  one 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  good,  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  actiye  virtues,  to  the  in- 
culcation of  sound  principles  wherever  op- 
portunities oflJered,  and  to  a  sincere  sympathy 
with  and  alleviation  of  distress  wherever  it 
may  exist,  so  far  as  was  in  her  power.  Cer- 
tainly some  useful  lessons  may  be  drawn 
and  encouragement  afforded. 

The  deceased  was  born  and  brought  up  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  con- 
tinued constantly  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  that  Society  in  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, whenever  opportunity  permitted,  up 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  and  seemed  to  de- 
rive both  consolation  and  profit  from  those 
spiritual  exercises,  on  the  importance  of 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  so  strongly  in- 
sist. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  in  so  long:  a 
course  of  years  she  must  have  been  extensive- 
ly acquainted  with  that  people,  and  this,  more 
especially,  as  she  was  one  of  the  few  members 
of  the  Society  living  in  Annapolis,  whose 
houses  the  visiting  members  of  that  body  to 
the  ancient  city  were  apt  to  frequent. 

The  deceased  was  the  widow  of  John  S.. 
Levely,  formerly  a  Clerk  in  the  Commercial' 
Bank  of  Baltimore,  who  died  early,  leaving 
her  a  family  of  three  young  children  to  be 
provided  for  and  educated.  Though  sad,  and 
sometimes  almost  desponding,  yet  with  that  • 
untiring  industry  and  indomitable  will,  for 
which  she  was  always  so  remarkable,  she  re- 
solved to  make  a  trial,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness in  a  small  way  in  a  dry-goods  store  in. 
Annapolis.  Providence  aids  those  who  io 
faith  rely  on  Him.  At  once  every  one 
seemed  disposed  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  town  and  country,  pleased 
with  her  truthfulness,  integrity  and  honest 
business  manner,  flocked  to  her  aid,  and  found 
their  advantage  in  dealing  with  one  on  whom 
they  could  so  implicitly  rely.  She  thus  be- 
came known  to  a  large  circle  of  business  ac- 
quaintances, many  of  whom  became  her  warm 
friends  ;  and  many  of  the  older  merchants  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  will,  on  reading^^ 
this  obituary,  have  a  pleasing  recollection  of 
one  with  whom  they  have  transacted  largely 
in  years  passed  by. 

Having  educated  her  children,  and  after^ 
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losing  her  youngest  son,  a  surgeon  in  the 
army,  who,  after  the  Mexican  war,  died  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande,  she  removed 
from  Annapolis  to  Baltimore,  where  she  con- 
tinued in  business  for  several  years  ;  and, 
upon  retiring  therefrom,  returned  again  to 
Annapolis. 

In  every  good  and  charitable  undertaking, 
she  was  ready  to  lend  a  helping  band.  Du- 
ring the  war,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  re- 
lief and  nursing  of  the  exchanged  prisoners, 
the  wounded  and  sick,  who  were  brought  to 
the  hospital  at  the  Navy-yard  at  Annapolis, 
with  the  indefatigable  assiduity  and  devoted- 
ness  which  marked  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth 
Fry  and  other  women  of  that  stamp  in  more 
celebrated  spheres  of  action. 

Many  a  war-worn  veteran  will  recall  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  gratitude,  the  visits 
of  the  lady  with  the  Quaker  bonnet,  who 
took  such  an  interest  in  his  welfare  when  he 
so  greatly  needed  the  care  and  support  of 
friends.  Not  only  did  she  continue,  day  after 
day,  her  ministrations  to  the  sick  soldiers, 
but  she  exerted  herself  in  procuring  aid  from 
others,  and  herself  solicited  donations  from 
Boston  and  elsewhere  of  supplies  of  clothing 
and  other  things,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  nothing 
and  yet  had  been  accustomed  to  better  things. 

There  being  no  meeting  of  Friends  in  An- 
napolis, and  as  she  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  Friend  residing  there,  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  Methodist  meeting  at 
that  place. 

In  the  circles  where  she  was  well  known, 
she  was  ever  a  favorite,  and  many  a  family 
will  acknowledge  that  they  had  no  warmer 
or  more  sympathizing  friend  in  their  times  of 
adversity  and  suffering  than  she  proved  to  be. 

For  five  or  six  of  the  late  years  of  her  life, 
she  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  her 
son  ;  and  when  her  age  and  infirmities  per- 
mitted, was  an  attendant  of  our  little  meet- 
ings on  I  Street.  Her  last  earthly  wish  was 
to  die  "at  home  "  in  Annapolis  ;  and  this 
was  happily  fulfilled.  She  peacefully  passed 
away  from  earth  the  next  day,  after  she 
last  reached  the  scene  of  her  early  toils  and 
struggles.  Like  the  good  steward,  she  im- 
proved the  talents  committed  to  her,  and  has 
now  gone,  we  doubt  not,  to  reap  the  reward 
for  deeds  done  in  the  body,  to  mansions  of 
everlasting  bliss.  E.  S. 

Georgetown,  10th  mo.,  1872. 


TIME. 


To  how  many  and  great  uses  is  time  applica- 
ble ? 

Time  is  inonei/,  says  an  old  proverb  ;  and 
old  proverbs  have  always  at  least  enough  of 
iruth  in  them  to  keep  them  from  decaying 


and  dying  out.  Yes,  if  a  man  wants  to  turn 
it  into  money,  time  is  money. 

Time  is  knowledge,  for  the  same  reason. 
Every  moment  spent  in  thought,  reading 
observation,  adds  to  our  store  of  ideas.  And 
every  idea  deposited  in  the  fruitful  soil  ol 
the  mind,  is  a  germ  going  through  perpetual 
and  rapid  succession  of  reproductions  and 
multiplications.  It  would  come  nearer  tc 
the  nature  of  mind  to  liken  it  to  a  ray  oj 
light  thrown  on  one  of  innumerable  mirrors 
so  disposed  that,  the  instant  it  falls  on  one 
it  is  refracted  and  reproduced  from  all.  Sucl 
is  the  celerity  with  which  ideas  are  multi 
plied.  And  this  process  is  ever  going  cn  ii 
an  active  and  well-furnished  mind.  In  th< 
history  of  such  minds,  at  least,  time  is  knowi 
edge. 

Time  is  virtue.  At  least  it  is  so  to  a  goo( 
man.  A  good  man  is  ever  growing  better 
As  all  atmospheric  influences — rain,  wind 
heat,  yes,  and  even  a  touch  of  frost — tend  t* 
ripen  the  natural  fruit,  so  the  various  expe< 
rience  of  life  ripens  him  ;  till,  at  last,  when 
fully  ripe,  he  drops — not  to  perish,  but  U 
spring  up  to  a  better  and  more  fruitful  lifei 

Time  is  usefulness.    In  one  moment  a  raai 
may  speak  the  word  which  will  put  courag  li 
into  a  fainting  soul,  or  reclaim  a  wanderer  t  ii 
right,  or,  by  an  act  of  timely  generosity,  kee;^te 
a  soul  ready  to  despair  within  the  limits  of  hopft  li 

Time  is — everything,  in  fact,  to  which  wiai  \\ 
and  earnest  use  may  put  it.  It  is  converti  if 
ble  to  every  good  which  man  should  prize  d  c 
aspire  after.  ri 

And  then — it  is  so  scarce  !  b 

God,  who  gives  everything  else  with  succ  a 
profusion,  is  severely  frugal  of  time — nevetlai 
giving  us  but  the  present  instant,  and  nevdri 
promising  another.  u 

No  wonder,  then,  that  one  of  the  oldej  ^ti 
sages  bequeathed  to  posterity  all  the  thouglliai 
and  wisdom  he  had  gathered  up,  in  that  octe 
maxim — Be  pan^imonious  of  time.  And  thund 
a  higher  authority  still  makes  true  wisdom  \i 
consist  in  "  redeeming  the  time."  ig] 

From  a  Pamplilet  Roprintod  from  tlie  lUbliotheca  Sacri 

god's  ownership  of  the  sea. 

BY  LKONARD  SWAIN. 
(Continued  from  p.nge  52,'5.) 

5.  A  fifth  ofKce  of  the  sea  is  to  furnish  f 
inexhaustible  storehouse    power  for  the  worl 
The  two  greatest  available  powers  known 
man,  are  those  of  running  water  and  stean 
and  both  these  come  out  of  the  sea;  the  f( 
mer  being  the  mere  mechanical  weight  of  ti 
rivers  falling  from  the  uplands  to  the  oceu^rld 
and  returning  to  it  the  treasures  which  th 
have  received  from  it  through  the  sky,  ai<  igf 
the  latter  being  the  expansive  force  of  wai  d 
under  the  application  of  heat.  * 

Ninety-nine   hundredths  of  all  the  nttai. 
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chanical  power  now  at  work  in  the  world, 
is  furnished  by  the  water-wheel  and  steam- 
engine.  ^  Ninety-nine  hundredths,  there- 
fore, of  all  the  manufacture  of  the  world 
is  wrought  by  the  sea.  The  ocean  is 
not  that  idle  creature  which  it  seems,  with  its 
vast  and  lazy  length  stretched  between  the 
continents,  with  its  huge  bulk  sleeping  along 
the  shore,  or  tumbling  in  aimless  fury  from 
lole  to  pole.  It  is  a  giant  who  leaves  his 
)Ozy  bed  and  comes  up  upon  the  land  to  spend 
lis  strength  in  the  service  of  man.  With 
)Ower  enough  to  carry  off  the  gates  of  the 
;ontinents,  and  to  dash  the  pillars  of  the 
flobe  in  pieces,  he  allows  his  captors  to  chain 
lim  in  prisons  of  stone  and  iron,  to  bind  his 
boulders  to  the  wheel,  and  set  him  to  grind 
he  food  of  the  nations  and  weave  the  gar- 

□  ents  of  the  world.  The  mighty  shaft  which 
aat  wheel  turns  runs  out  into  all  the  lands; 
nd  geared  and  belted  to  that  centre  of  power, 
m  thousand  times  ten  thousand  clanking  en- 
ines  roll  their  cylinders,  and  ply  their  ham- 
lers,  and  drive  their  million  shuttles,  till  the 
)lid.  planet  shakes  with  the  concussion,  and 
le  sky  itself  is  deafened  with  the  roar.  *  * 

□  short,  it  is  the  power  of  the  sea  which  is 
joing  for  man  all  those  mightiest  works  that 
iould  be  else  impossible.  It  is  by  this  that 
*  is  to  level  the  mountains,  to  tame  the 
iilderness,  to  subdue  the  continents,  to 
ilrow  his  pathway  around  the  globe,  and 
lake  his  nearest  approaches  to  omnipresence 
«d  omnipotence.  If  the  ocean  were  to  be 
lied  up,  the  right  arm  of  his  power  would 
I  withered;  the  wheels  of  all  progress  would 
l)p,  and  the  wave  of  civilization  would*  in- 
m-ntly  roll  back  a  whole  century.  No  earth- 
m  force  or  con)bination  of  forces  now  known 
luld  supply  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  the 
Ificiency.  Man's  greatest  strength  lies  in 
Jat  weakest  of  all  known  substances, — water, 
lie  sinews  of  the  world  are  laid  in  the  sea, 
Id  the  tides  and  billows  of  its  ever  restless 
ilrface  are  but  the  swell  and  play  of  those 

Ighty  muscles  that  could  tear  the  continents 

mm  their  roots  and  hurl  the  mountains  from 

le  pole  to  the  other. 

|6.  A  sixth  ofBce  of  the  3ea  is  to  be  a  vast 
Irehouse  of  life.  We  have  considered  the 
fcan,  hitherto,  as  ministering  to  the  life  that 
•sts  on  the  land,  giving  sustenance  and 
:|ength  to  plants,  animals,  and  men.  But 
ifcoes  something  more.  The  objects  of  its 
Inistry  do  not  thus  lie,  all  of  them,  out  of 
I  own  boundaries.  The  sea  has  a  whole 
Jrld  of  life  in  itself  It  spreads  its  table. 
It  of  all,  for  its  own  children,  and  these 
ler  gifts  which  it  makes  to  the  lands,  royal 
m  munificent  as  they  are,  are  but  the  su- 
Ifluities  and  remainders  that  are  left  from 
Ijtable  and  wardrobe,  and  after  all  its  own 

i 


inhabitants  are  housed  and  nourished,  and 
clothed  and  fed.  It  is  said  that  the  life  in 
the  sea  far  exceeds  all  that  exist  out  of  it. 
There  are  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
distinct  species  of  living  beings  that  inhabit 
its  waters.  There  are  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand species  of  fish,  and  some  of  these  swarm 
in  such  innumerable  millions,  that  often  they 
"  move  in  columns  that  are  several  leagues 
in  width  and  many  fathoms  thick  ;  and  this 
vast  stream  of  life  continues  to  move  past 
the  same  given  point  for  whole  months  to- 
gether. Incredible  numbers  of  them  are 
taken  from  the  sea  ;  in  Norway  four  hundred 
millions  of  a  single  species  in  a  single  season  ; 
in  Sweden  seven  hundred  millions,  and  by 
other  nations  numbers  without  number." 
But  those  that  are  taken  bear  only  a  small 
proportion  to  those  that  remain  of  the  very 
same  species,  while  the  whole  of  these  species 
themselves  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  larger  marine  life ;  and 
this  entire  population  of  larger  life,  again,  is 
but  a  drop  of  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
various  forms  of  microscopic  and  aniraalcu- 
lar  life  with  which  immense  tracts  of  the 
ocean  are  filled  These  animalcules  are 
some  of  them  so  small  that  it  would  take 
forty  thousand  of  them  to  measure  an  inch  in 
length,  and  so  closely  crowded  together  that 
a  large  drop  of  water  contains  five  hundred 
millions ;  that  is,  half  as  many  as  there  are 
human  inhabitants  on  the  whole  globe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  whether  all  this 
infinitude  of  life  is  meant  for  the  use  of  man, 
or  whether  it  has  anything  whatever  to  do 
in  promoting  his  comfort  or  providing  his 
food.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  larger 
forms  of  marine  life  are  intended  for  his  bene- 
fit, and  are  fitted  for  his  use.  Whole  tribes 
of  men  derive  almost  their  entire  sustenance 
from  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
regions  draw  their  support  more  from  this 
source  than  from  all  others  combined.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  savage  tribes  on  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  along  some  of 
the  shores  of  the  continents.  Even  civilized 
lands  levy  imraeuse  contributions  on  the  life 
of  the  sea.  Many  thousands  of  vessels  are 
employed  in  taking  fish  of  various  kinds 
from  its  waters,  and  uncounted  millions  of 
them  are  sent  into  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
so  that  the  sea  is  full  of  God's  riches,  if  we 
consider  it  only  as  a  vast  storehouse  of  food 
for  man. 

But  all  the  life  of  the  sea  does  not  need  to 
be  designed  for  man  in  order  to  explain  its 
use.  Life  is  its  own  use ;  and  wherever  it 
exists,  and  in  proportion  as  it  exists,  it  is,  in 
itself  considered,  the  proof  and  illustration  of 
the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  one  of  the  noble 
uses  of  the  sea,  therefore,  that  it  furnishes  the 
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<lwelling-place  for  such  an  inconceivable  im- 
mensity of  life.  It  is  even  more  full  of  God's 
goodness  than  it  is  of  His  power;  for  while 
the  latter  requires  larjjer  masses  for  its  ex- 
hibition, the  former  is  best  seen  by  examin- 
ing the  minutest  portion.  Nothing  is  more 
powerless  than  a  single  drop  of  water  ;  and 
yet,  by  placing  this  single  drop  under  the 
microscope,  we  discover  the  character  of  vast 
mastes  of  the  ocean,  and  learn  that  in  every 
one  of  these  little  globes  of  inhabitated  sea- 
water  there  is  literally  a  whole  continent  of 
'ha})py  beings  that  draw  their  existence  from 
Ood,  wait  upon  Him  for  food,  ard  receive 
their  daily  sustenance  at  His  hand. 

7.  The  last  use  of  the  sea  which  I  shall 
mention,  is  what  may  be  called  the  geologi- 
cal one.  I  mention  it  last  and  as  the  culmi- 
nating view,  because  it  brings  into  sight  the 
impressive  element  of  time,  and  sends  us  back 
to  tliat  gigantic  history  of  the  past  when  the 
ibrces  of  the  sea,  which  are  now  in  compara- 
tively feeble  play,  were  set  to  their  Titanic 
task,  and  wrought  out  those  stupendous  re- 
sults which  belong  to  the  very  framework  of 
Nature  itself,  and  which  will  endure  till  the 
very  substance  of  the  globe  is  dissolved.  God 
has  appointed  the  sea  to  be  the  architect  of 
the  world.  ]t  basquanicd  the  materials  and 
brought  them  to  their  place,  and  then  with 
its  building  tool  and  dressing  hammer  it  has 
given  then)  shape,  and  piled  them,  layer  above 
layer,  for  the  wails  of  tiie  great  house  of  life. 

There  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  every 
part  of  the  known  earth  has  been,  successive- 
ly, and  for  unnumbered  ages,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  When  the  cooling  crust 
of  the  globe  had  become  one  unbroken  sphere 
of  granite  rock,  then  the  waters  were  let  in 
upon  it  by  Jehovah's  hand,  to  join  with  fire 
and  frost  and  moving  ice,  and  all  the  forces 
of  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake,  in  tear- 
ing asunder  this  quarry  of  the  continents — 
disintegrating,  grinding,  pulverizing,  and  sift- 
ing, till  the  sands  and  limes  and  clays  and 
various  earths  were  separated  from  their 
rocky  prison,  assorted  each  after  its  kind, 
carried  a  thousand  miles  by  mighty  currents, 
spread  out  over  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  ce- 
mented firmly  in  their  i)lace  by  pressure,  heat, 
And  inward  chemistry,  piled  story  above  story, 
till  they  were  many  thousands  and  many  ten- 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  ;  and  so  the 
great  h(.use  of  the  world  being  built  and 
finished  ai.d  furnished  beneath  the  sea,  with 
endless  stores  of  all  things  needlul, — coal,  and 
iron,  and  marble,  an(i  copper,  and  gold, — it 
felt  the  uplifting  hand  of  Gc  d,  and  rose  into 
the  sky,  parting  the  ocean  from  pole  to  pole, 
a  mighty  continent,  with  mountain,  and  val- 
ley, and  river,  and  plain,  soon  green  and 
golden,  from  side  to  side,  with  grass  and  grain. 


and  forest  and  flower  ;  a  house  not  made  wit 
hands,  high  as  the  heavens,  deep  as  the  cei 
tre,  wide  as  the  firmame'it,  bright  as  the  light 
a  glorious  habitation,  waiting  for  the  footstej 
the  eye,  and  the  voice  of  its  greiit  comiu 
master, —  man. 

Ilaving  thus  considered  some  of  the  mti 
terial  uses  by  which  the  sea  proclaims  tl: 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Maker,  let  us  u< 
tice  one  or  two  of  those  qualities  by  whic 
it  more  directly  suggests  His  being,  and  brint 
near  to  us  the  sense  of  His  presence  an 
power. 

"  The  sea  is  His,"  says  the  Psalmist,  and  v 
may  take  the  emphasis  of  that  assertion  i 
if  it  meant  that  in  some  sense  He  claimed  e: 
elusive  possession  of  the  sea  ;  that  He  ga\ 
the  land  to  man,  but  in  a  manner  reserve 
the  ocean  as  His  own  domain.    And  it  is  s 
^Man's  dominion  is  the  solid  land.    There  1: 
rears  his  habitation,  hews  down  the  fo.resti 
upturns  the  hills,  fills  the  valleys,  spreau 
his  waving  harvests,  lays  his  roads  of  stone  ar 
iron  like  net-work  across  the  \\  hole  continer 
plants  cities  that  last  for  thousands  of  yeai 
changes  the  face  of  Natuie  herself  so  that  si 
can   never  regain   the  lost  expression,  ai 
when  he  dies  builds  monuments  over  his  du 
of  such  maguiiude  that  they  might  be  se(( 
from  another  planet,  and  of  such  enduran 
that  they  defy  all  the  ravages  of  time,  ail 
live  till  the  globe  itself  is  consumed. 

And  this  is  the  impression  which  is  maci 
upon   the  traveller,    whether   in    the  O 
World,  or  in  the  New  ;  that  the  land  is  givt 
to  man  ;  that  it  is  possessed  by  man  ;  ai 
that  wherever   he  goes,  there  is  somethii 
which  speaks  to  him  of  man.    In  the  old! 
continent,  the  vast  cities,  the  nnnumberr 
populations,  the  immeasurable  culture,  t 
mighty  ruins,  everything  testifies  of  mai 
almost  everything  which  the  eye  can  see  hi 
felt  his   power,  and  shows   upon  itself  I 
mark  of  his  hand.    Almost  every  particle 
that  ancient  dust  has  been  trodden  by  1 
foot,  and  been  tributary  to  his  life.  And; 
the  Old   World  speaks  of  man,  and  te 
where  he  has  been,  so  the  New  World  spea; 
of  him,  and  tells   where  he  shall  be. 
the  forests  of  the  Mississippi,  a  thousai 
miles  beyond  the  utmost  cities,  the  sound 
the  axe  and  gun  declares  Uiat  the  all  conqu< 
ing  wave  of  civilization  is  coming;  and 
thoufand  miles  further  on,  where  even  thi 
prophetic  sounds  have  not  been  heard,  the 
is  that  which  speaks  of  human  approa< 
The  stillness  which  is  there  is  the  stillness 
iear,  and  not  of  security.     It  tells  that  mi 
is  coming.    The  very  silence  is  full  of  1 
name.     The  trees  whisper  it  to  one  anothjp: 
The  fox  and  the  panther  utter  it  in  their  CJ 
The  winds  take  up  the  secret  and  give  it 
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the  hills,  and  these  to  the  echoing  vales.  The 
fountains  publish  it  to  the  brooks,  and  the 
brooks  to  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers  spread  it 
a  thousand  miles  along  their  banks,  and  pro- 
claim it  at  last  to  the  northern  seas — that 
man,  the  conqueror  and  king,  is  coming;  that 
his  footstep  has  been  heard  on  the  Atlantic 
shore  ;  that  the  hills  await  him  ;  that  the  vales 
expect  him  ;  that  the  forests  bend  their  trem- 
ulous tops  to  listen  for  him  ;  that  the  fear  of 
him  is  upon  the  beasts  of  the  wood,  the  fowl 
of  the  mountain,  the  cattle  of  a  thousand 
hills;  upon  all  rivers  and  plains,  upon  all 
quarries  of  rock  and  mines  of  precious  ore ; 
for  all  that  is  within  the  compass  of  the  land 
is  given  to  his  dominion,  and  he  shall  subdue 
its  strength  and  appropriate  its  treasure,  and 
^'catter  the  refuse  of  it  as  the  dust  beneath 
his  feet. 

But  there  man's  empire  stops. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  the  account  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
last  week,  there  was  an  omission  to  state  that 
a  new  Preparative  Meeting  and  also  a  meet- 
ing for  worship  on  1st  and  oth  days  has  been 
established  at  East  Jordaus,  Whiteside  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  and  is  a  branch  of  Clear  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting.  Also  a  circular  meeting 
on  the  'Sd  First-day  in  1st,  4th,  7th  and  10th 
months,  near  Seneca,  La  Salle  County,  111. 
The  organization  of  these  meetings,  it  was  re- 
marked, was  the  result  of  individual  faithful- 
ness worthy  of  the  imitation  of  others. 

It  is  said  that  in  almost  every  town  in  Illi- 
nois one  or  more  Friends  may  be  found.  If 
each  were  faithful  would  there  not  be  an  in- 
crease of  meetings  and  interest  in  our  princi- 
ples. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a  committee  there- 
unto appointed,  reported  the  names  of  42  men 
and  women  Friends  who,  with  three  of  each 
3ex  appointed  by  each  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ngs,  making  60  Friends  in  all,  are  to  consti- 
;ute  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  or  Representa- 
tive Committee  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

Philadelphia  is  now  the  only  Yearly  Meet- 
ng  in  which  women  are  not  appointed  on 
"bis  Committee.  J,  M.  T. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Do  we,  my  dear  friend,  fully  enough  re- 
3gnize  that  we  are  blessed  with  the  offer  of 
lose  companionship  with  the  Divine  mind? 
ie  admit  the  truth,  but  do  we  allow  it  to 


regulate  our  actions — our  whole  life?  Do 
we  enough  avail  ourselves  of  this  offered 
blessing  ?  I  sometimes  fear  we  do  not.  Even 
those  among  us  who  have  made  great  profes- 
sion of  our  faith  in  the  immediate  teachings 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  are  not  unfrequently 
found  walking  after  the  sight  of  our  own 
eyes  or  the  desire  of  our  own  hearts,  and  con- 
sequently making  many  false  steps.  Our 
profession  must  rest  upon  an  individual  re- 
alization of  the  truth  or  it  will  profit  us  lit- 
tle. 

The  analogy  is  strong  between  the  outward 
and  the  inward  or  spiritual  life.  We  know 
our  outward  life  is  not  sustained  by  what  an- 
other eats.  So  in  our  spiritual  experience 
we  must  each  one  partake  of  our  own  por- 
tion, or  the  life  cannot  be  sustained.  I  be- 
lieve the  amount  or  largeness  of  this  portion 
depends  greatly  upon  our  preparation  to  re- 
ceive it— or  upon  our  looking  for  it,  whence 
it  comes.  If  our  eye  is  outward  we  may  not 
be  sensible  when  the  Father's  hand  is  extend- 
ed to  us,  filled  as  it  may  be  with  good  things  ; 
but  if  our  expectations  are  unto  Him,  we  are 
ready  to  receive  His  bounties  when  they  are 
offered  to  us.  How  good  is  a  crumb  coming 
immediately  from  His  hand  with  His  bless- 
ing resting  upon  it.  Somewhat  in  connec- 
tion with  these  reflections,  are  the  few  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines  : 

Into  the  sunshine — full  of  the  light, 
Leaping  and  flashing,  from  mora  till  night ; 
Into  the  moon-light,  whiter  than  snow, 
Waving  so  flower-like  when  the  winds  blow, 

Ererin  motion,  blithesome  and  cheery, 
Still  shining  heaven-ward — never  weary, 
Glorious  Fountain,  let  my  heart  be, 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant,  upwards  like  thee. 


I  AM  aware  we  each  have  our  own  work 
to  do  and  that  none  can  do  it  for  us ;  but  we 
must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  exhortations. 
"  Be  ye  one  another's  helpers"  and  "  Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law 
of  Christ."  These  injunctions  are  especially 
applicable  to  those  who  claim  to  be  members 
of  the  militant  church,  and  who  should, 
therefore,  recognize  the  duty  of  extending  a 
helping  hand  in  whatever  direction  it  may 
be  needed,  to  our  fellow-members.  "If  one 
member  suffers,  another  member  suffers  with 
it."  How  beautifully  descriptive  is  this  lan- 
guage of  the  close  union  that  should  exist 
between  members  of  the  same  body — a  union 
which  prevents  any  one  member  being  whol- 
ly independent  of  the  allotment  of  another. 
A  union  which  measurably  embraces  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  condition. 
We  may  be  instrumental  in  stiring  up  the 
pure  mind,  and  reminding  of  things  that 
have  been  known,  but  which  may  have  been 
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well  nigh  buried  under  the  many  cares  of 
time  or,  perhaps,  its  pleasures. 

I  want  to  see  among  us  as  a  people,  a  lit- 
tle more  evidence  of  heart-felt  interest  in  the 
welfare,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  our  fel- 
low members — for  it  seems  to  me  we  practi- 
cally ignore  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  two  injunctions  I  have  quoted. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  19,  1872. 

Our  Need.—"  First  day  Schools,"  Bible 
Classes  "  and  "  Social  Meetings  "  are  all  in- 
struments of  good,  but  if  by  them  our  Reli- 
gious meetings  are  profited,  it  must  be  that 
through  the  training  received  in  these  as- 
sociations, individuals  become  willing  to  use 
their  powers  in  the  service  of  the  church.  If 
the  earnest  fervor  and  religious  concern  mani- 
fested in  some  of  the  First-day  school  con- 
ferences which  we  have  attended,  were  alike 
apparent  in  our  meetings,  w^e  believe  a  bless- 
ing would  result,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
flocking  to  us  as  of  "  doves  to  their  win- 
dows." 

The  cry  my  leanness  !  my  leanness!  is  still 
heard  among  us,  causing  the  query  "  why  are 
these  things  so?"  Believing  as  we  profess 
that  the  secret  of  power  is  in  Christ  dwelling 
in  us,  we  need  not  go  to  a  brother  to  inquire 
"  Who  is  the  Lord,"  for  we  can  all  retire 
unto  Him  who  is  ever  found  of  those  that  seek 
Him.  It  requires  not  genius  nor  learning  to 
secure  this  precious  gift,  but  a  simple  belief 
in  the  Divine  in-dwelling  power  and  a  sub- 
mission to  its  direction. 

We  feel  assured  that  many  are  engaged  in 
these  outside  efforts  from  apprehended  duty, 
and  that  in  the  endeavor  to  stimulate  other 
minds  to  renewed  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  they 
have  re-animated  their  own.  To  all  such  we 
extend  the  language,  "  be  faithful  in  every 
good  word  and  work  "  Every  act  of  obedi- 
ence to  a  required  duty  tends  to  promote  the 
spiritual  growth  of  the  individual  ;  and  as 
no  man  liveth  to  himself,  the  effect  of  per- 
sistent faithfulness  will  be  felt  by  those  around. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  take  a  discourag- 
ing view  of  the  state  of  our  Society.  We 
believe  that  the  standard  of  righteousness 
38  as  high  now  as  it  has  been  in  any  former 


age,  but  when  we  look  at  the  small  propor- 
tion of  our  members  who  regularly  attend 
our  business  meetings,  we  feel  there  must  be 
some  general  cause  for  the  delinquency.  The 
custom  which  has  obtained  among  us  of  de- 
ferring disciplinary  affairs  to  the  judgment  of 
a  few  must  be  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
body.  It  may  be  we  have  unwisely  adopted 
a  standard  for  service  in  the  church  which 
has  had  a  tendency  to  exclude  the  little  ones„ 
and  that  we  are  experiencing  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  overuse  of  some  and  the  disuse  of 
others.  We  need  to  judge  less  from  outside 
appearances  and  more  from  the  sterling  quali- 
ties which  form  a  true  life  and  character. 

We  need  a  more  practical  acknowledge- 
ment that  every  member  of  the  flock  is  called 
to  service  in  some  way.  The  humblest  has  a 
place  to  fill  and  a  share  in  the  work.  We 
need  more  child-like  simplicity — more  sim- 
ple-hearted love  to  our  Heavenly  Father — 
more  personal  piety,  a  greater  consecratioQ 
of  heart  to  do  the  little  that  presents,  and  aa 
honest  determination  to  live  out  the  ret^uisi- 
tions  of  truth  to  our  minds. 

Party  Strife. — It  is  saddening  to  read  thee 
words  of  slander  and  fierce  defamation  which 
fill  the  columns  of  many  of  our  newspapers, 
and  which  increase  in  violence  as  the  time 
draws  near  for  the  choice  of  our  rulers.  In 
vain  we  look  for  truth  and  fair  statements — 
partisan  prejudice  permits  only  one-sided  rep 
resentations — charity    is   thrust    aside — the 
most  malign  motives  are  imputed — until  we^ 
turn  away  bewildered,  almost  ready  to  believe 
for  a  moment  that  the  advance  of  mankind 
towards  the  better  day  of  perfect  light  and 
Christian  charity  had  ceased. 

At  such  an  hour  it  is  comforting  to  look 
backward  to  the  past  and  note  the  record 
which  history  reveals  concerning  civil  con 
tests  in  other  days.  We  find  at  once  that  oui 
brethren  of  to-day  are  not  behind  their  fathen 
in  charity,  tolerance  and  love  of  truth. 

"  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,"  we  sigh 
but  the  work  of  reform,  which  is  accomplishec 
gradually,  by  slow  and  patient  gradations,  ii 
to  endure  through  all  the  ages.  Error  o 
every  kind  will  surely  melt  away  before  thn 
light  of  truth,  and  nothing  but  what  is  ju8i 
and  right  can  be  permanent.    The  voices  o 
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the  sincere,  earnest  and  unselfish  are  scarcely 
heard  amid  the  clamors  of  self  seeking  parti- 
sans— but  we  yet  believe  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  our  citizens  are  of  this  class. 
They  are  quietly  attending  to  their  ordinary 
business,  limiting  their  participation  in  the 
excitements  of  the  hour  to  casting  a  ballot 
as  reason  and  conscience  shall  dictate. 

Clamor  and  slander  will  die  away  and  be 
forgotten,  but  good  and  just  actions  will 
not  fail  to  bear  their  appropriate  fruits,  and 
we  trust  that  notwithstanding  the  clouds 
which  temporarily  darken  the  view,  our  civ- 
ilization will  be  found  to  be  indeed  progres- 
sive. 

There  are  many  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Christian  charity,  and  many  to  expound  the 
mysteries  of  faith ;  but  let  none  forget  that 
hope,  too,  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  potent  to  for- 
ward the  Divine  work  of  the  regeneration  of 
mankind. 

.DIED. 

liONSALL.— In  (^oatsville,  Chester  County,  I'a., 
of  confluent  small-pox,  AViliiani  Penn,  son  of  Thomas 
Bonsall,  in  the  43d  year  of  bis  age;  a  member  of 
Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

MARSHALL. — On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  lOtb 
month,  1872,  Joseph  Marshall,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  age;  a  member  of  Hcipio  Monthly  Meeting, 
Horse  Heads,  Chemung  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

HARMER.— On  the  15th  of  8th  mo.,  1872,  at  his 
residence  near  Uniontown,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  John 
Harmar,  aged  79  years. 

HARMER.— On  ihe  11th  of  3d  mo.,  1871,  i^arthe- 
nia,  wife  of  John  Harmar,  aged  78  years;  members 
of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

SKETCHES  or  TRAVEL. 

Du  ng  my  absence  attending  the  Prison 

Congress  in  London,  last  summer,  and  travels 

afterward  on  the  Continent,  I  sent  home  to 

my  family  a  few  off-hand  familiar  sketches 

for  their  information  and  amusement.  On 

xiy  return  I  saw  that  our  city  papers  had 

published  them.    I  have  noticed  that  simple 

ecords  of  every  day  experience  are  more 

ought  after  by  the  larger  number  of  readers 

ban  more  elaborate  and  finished  details ; 

nd  having  been  urged  by  several  readers  of 

he  Intelligencer  to  offer  them  for  publication, 

ll  herewith  send  such  letters  as  have  been 

|ublished.  A.  C.  M. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

On  Board  Steamer  Cana.da,  | 
6th  mo.  12lh,  1872.  J" 

1  We  are  now  about  1400  miles  from  New 


York,  not  quite  half  way  to  Liverpool.  We 
left  our  dock  about  twenty  minutes  past  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  had  a  beautiful  sail  out  of 
the  harbor,  the  weather  being  as  fine  as  one 
could  ask  for,  to  begin  a  voyage.  The  Pilot 
Boat  accompanied  us  the  usual  distance,  with 
a  noisy  company  on  board,  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  us  when  they  considered  their  duty  per- 
formed and  turned  back. 

After  leaving  Sandy  Hook  and  the  High- 
lands of  New  Jersey,  we  run  along  for  a 
while  in  view  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Long 
Island,  having  but  a  slight  view  of  Long 
Branch  in  the  distance ;  and  now  the  broad 
expanse  of  water  is  rapidly  opening  before 
us ;  a  clear  and  beautiful  breeze  gradually 
springs  up,  which  is  healthy  and  invigorating. 
Now  we  pass  an  inward  bound  steamer  of 
large  size,  decks  covered  with  passengers, 
gazing  anxiously  (and  with  apparent  delight) 
for  the  haven  of  rest.  Astern  of  us,  and  fol- 
lowing in  our  wake,  is  the  steamer  Algeria, 
of  theCunard  line,  but  being  a  faster  steamer, 
will  soon  pass  us.  The  sailors  are  aloft 
busily  engaged  in  uncovering  the  sails  and 
getting  them  ready  for  use.  While  we  were 
forward  enjoying  the  scene  around  us,  the  of- 
ficer of  the  deck  said  : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  want  this  deck  clear  ; 
it  will  be  safer  for  you  elsev.'here,  for  we  think 
nothing  of  taking  off  an  arm  or  a  leg  here.'^' 

The  hint  was  sufficient. 

Half-past  2  P.  M. — Fairly  heading  out  to 
sea  ;  gentle  swell  on,  and  ladies  begin  to  in- 
quire of  each  other  whether  they  are  sick, 
and  they  bravely  answer  "  no  1"  before  long, 
however,  the  braves  began  to  look  a  little 
pale;  will  not  admit  that  they  are  sick,  though.. 
Children  begin  to  wilt,  they  are  honest  and 
act  out  their  feelings,  and  very  soon  several 
of  them  are  down. 

Quarter  to  3  P.  M. — Some  of  the  older  ones 
begin  to  have  a  very  ashy  hue— my  nephew, 
Aaron,  thinks  that  a  nap  would  be  servicea- 
ble to  him,  and  he  disappears  from  the  deck.. 
Breeze  increases,  and  the  motion  also  ;  pas- 
sengers on  deck  gyrate  like  yoked  pigs.  By 
evening  nearly  all  the  children  are  sick,  and 
there  are  quite  a  number  on  board — six  in 
one  family  ;  the  parents  and  all  the  children 
are  down  except  the  oldest,  aged  about  18  years 
and  she  is  henceforth  to  be  the  ministering 
angel,  and  escapes  sickness  throughout,  ap- 
parently in  right  of  her  office.  At  the  dinner 
table  at  4  o'clock,  many  do  not  appear  at  all, 
and  several  in  attendance  withdraw  without 
much  ceremony  long  before  the  first  course 
is  disposed  of — my  nephew  is  among  the  miss- 
ing. 

First  day  morning,  the  IQth. — The  company 
in  our  room  slept  well,  and  we  have  a  beau-- 
tiful  morning.    At  breakfast  many  of  our 
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party  are  still  missing.  A.  M.  P.,  among  the 
rest,  has  not  been  able  to  retain  any  food. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  passengers,  all  kindly 
disposed  towards  each  other.  Some  celebri- 
ties are  on  board  ;  of  the  number  are  ex- 
Governor  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  Tate,  the 
painter,  etc. 

11.50  A.  M. — A  large  vessel,  with  all  sails 
set,  just  passing  in  full  view,  inward  bound. 
The  beauty  of  the  ocean  is  unsurpassed  ;  the 
illimitable  sweep  of  ^Yater  is  wonderful  to 
behold.  I  went  forward  to  the  bow  of  the 
steamer  and  took  in  the  whole  scene  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  by  doing  so  gave 
the  sailors  a  little  chance  to  exult.  They 
told  me  that  I  had  "  passed  the  line,"  and 
had  subjected  myself  to  a  fine.  They  had  to 
remit  the  fine,  however,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  my  pockets  had  been  emptied  in 
New  York  of  American  currency,*  and 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  pecuniarily  to 
cash  a  draft  on  a  London  bank.  I  told  them 
that  1  was  a  greenhorn,  which  they  readily 
admitted,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends. 

"There  she  blows!"  is  the  expres.^ive  lan- 
guage of  the  whaleman.  About  3  o'clock 
P.  iM.  we  saw  whales  spouting  in  the  distance, 
and  watching  closely  we  soon  saw  one  rising 
out  of  the  water,  and  were  able  to  see  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her.  We  have  been  en- 
tertained and  delighted  with  ^Mother  Carey's 
Chickens  (Stormy  Petrels)  as  they  are 
called.  We  can  pronounce  a  hearty  blessing 
on  the  dear  little  creatures — they  follow  in 
our  wake  and  continually  cheer  us  onward 
with  their  presence,  gracefully  sweeping  over 
the  waters,  picking  out  of  the  waves  any 
little  stray  waif  from  the  ship,  cast  out  by 
the  steward  from  the  dinner  plates.  They 
appear  to  be  very  fond  of  fragments  of 
oysters,  lobsters,  or  bits  of  meat  of  any  kind, 
any  of  which  will  attract  the  whole  flock  and 
<;ause  quite  a  scramble  for  the  spoils.  We 
sometimes  amuse  ourselves  with  throwing  out 
bits  of  cracker  to  them.  They  are  more 
graceful  (if  possible)  on  the  wing  than  the 
barn  swallow,  are  much  the  same  size,  but 
prettier.  When  they  rest,  or  how  they  rest, 
is  mostly  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  have 
seen  the  sea-gull  floating  so  near  to  us,  that  in 
one  instance  the  waves  thrown  from  our  boat 
immersed  them  entirely,  but  in  watching 
them  I  soon  saw  them  rise  from  under  the 
waves  as  readily  as  a  duck,  take  wing  and 
leave  us. 

Third  daij,  morninfj. — This  morning  there 
is  a  fresh  gale;  the  wind  is  rising  and  the 
waves  also  ;  the  boat  rolls  so  much  that  it  is 
very  difficult  ibr  pedestrians  to  keep  an  up- 
right position.  I  was  much  amused  with  the 
remarks  of  an  Englishman  ;  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  his  feet  under  him,  he  remarked  : 


"  They  say  that  Britania  rules  the  waves, 
— if  that  is  so,  I  wish  that  she  would  keep 
them  in  better  subjection." 

A  delightful  morning,  with  a  stiff  breeze. 
The  waves  have  increased  in  magnitude,  and 
our  noble  steamer,  410  feet  in  length,  is  tossed 
about  like  an  egg-shell — fine  sport  for  such  of 
us  as  are  well  enough,  and  have  nerve  enough 
to  enjoy  it.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  ex- 
hilarating experiences  in  life.  I  went  upon 
the  forward  deck  and  found  that  the  wind 
was  tossing  up  the  white  caps  merrily  from 
the  tops  of  the  waves,  and  while  I  was  en- 
joying that  scene  very  complacently,  it  took 
the  black  one  from  off  my  head,  and  the  last 
I  saw  of  it,  it  appeared  to  be  taking  the  back 
track  for  New  York.  I  called  on  the  steward, 
and  three  English  shillings  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency. I  found  that  he  had  been  familiar 
with  such  cases. 

Six  o'clock  P.  M. — A  rush  of  steam  I  On 
inquiry,  I  find  that  some  portion  of  the  ma- 
chinery connected  with  the  piston  rod  is 
broken,  but  the  breeze  is  dying  away  and  the 
water  becoming  smoother  ;  this  may  cause  us 
considerable  delay.  Full  moon  and  a  beautiful 
night.  The  ship's  mechanics  and  the  sailors 
are  all  busily  engaged  in  repairs.  They  hoist 
out  the  broken  part,  and  as  they  carry  dupli- 
crtes  of  all  the  important  [parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery, they  say  that  they  can  repair  it  with- 
out delay,  and  start  on  again  in  the  morning. 

Fourth  day  morning^  the  \  — The  noble 
seamen  have  worked  the  whole  night,  and 
now,  at  half-past  7  A.  M.,  we  are  under  way. 
It  is  a  mild  June  morning,  invalids  all  better, 
and  all  on  board  are  joyous  with  the  prospect 
of  proceeding  without  further  delay. 

Fifth  day,  morning,  the  20th. — The  Captain 
invited  some  of  us  to  go  below  decks  and  ex- 
amine the  engines  and  machinery.  In  doing 
so  we  descended  two  pairs  of  iron  stairs  be- 
fore we  came  to  the  works.  It  was  truly  an 
interesting  sight.  We  visited  the  furnace  >  in 
an  adjoining  room.  To-day  we  are  abieasi 
the  banks  ot  New  Foundland,  and  have  colli 
fogs,  though  some  considerable  distance  fro 
them. 

Sixth  day,  morning,  the  2lst. — A  beautifi 
morning,  with  clear  bracing  air,  with  a  sai 
in  sight  off  our  starboard  quarter,  going  in 
the  same  direction.    We  have  seen  severf 
nautilus  this  morning,  sailing  raajesticallj 
over  the  tops  of  the  waves,  as  independei 
and  haughty  in  appearance  as  though  th( 
were  "  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed."  Nei 
beauties  present  themselves  daily.    In  lool 
ing  out  upon  the  water  this  morning  in  tl 
direction  of  the  sun,  ten  thousand  stars 
pear  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  evei 
salty  crystal  moved  by  the  wind  and  motic 
of  the  wave  forming  a  brilliant  star. 
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Seventh  day,  morning,  the  22d. — One  week 
to  day  since  we  left  New  York.  This  morn- 
ing on  first  waking,  we  found  ourselves  rock- 
ing in  our  berths  at  a  fearful  rate,  heard 
crockery  rattling,  ladies  screaming  and  laugh- 
ing, and  there  appeared  to  be  a  jolly  time 
generally.  I  got  up  and  held  on  my  berth 
with  one  hand,  while  I  dressed  with  the  other. 
After  making  my  toilet,  I  went  upon  deck, 
and  found  one  of  the  most  glorious  scenes 
€ver  presented  to  the  human  eye.  The  wind 
rose  during  the  night  and  is  now  blowing  a 
comfortable  gale.  The  sea  is  running  moun- 
tains high,  but  the  wind  bein^i;  with  us,  carries 
us  gallantly  over  tliem,  instead  of  into  them, 
"which  would  be  the  case  if  the  wind  was 
ahead  ;  but  no  description  would  do  it  justice. 
The  grand  sublimity  of  the  scene  must  be 
witnessed  in  order  to  be  comprehended.  A 
few  did  not  enjoy  the  scene  I'rom  fear.  We 
were  going  at  great  speed  ;  the  wind  being 
with  us  helped  us  immensely,  as  the  sails 
were  all  spread.  I  stood  forward  with  others 
•enjoying  the  scene  beyond  anything  of  the 
kind  that  1  ever  witnessed.  At  times  she 
would  lurch  over  so  far  that  the  guards  would 
iiearly  strike  the  water,  then  she  would  light 
and  the  reaction  v\-ouhi  send  her  as  far  over 
the  other  way.  J3irectly  we  would  strike 
into  a  mountainous  wave,  and  roll  up  a  surf 
around  us  that  was  magnificent  to  behold. 
Then  we  would  appear  to  be  mounting  up- 
ward, and  then  again  would  we  descend  as 
though  we  were  going  down  into  the  deep — 
but  no,  we  rise  again  gallantly,  and  go  on 
onr  way  rejoicing.  And  if  we  would  enjoy 
all  this  to  the  full  we  must  take  our  position 
on  the  bow  of  the  boat ;  there  the  decks  are 
cleared,  and  we  can  not  only  take  in  the  sea 
in  advance,  but  we  can  also  look  back  from 
thi.s  point  to  either  side  of  the  masts,  and 
see  how  bravely  the  noble  steamer  is  battling 
the  waves. 

Third  day,  the  loth. — Oar  steamer  is  evi- 
dently not  of  the  fastest  ;  the  fair  winds 
which  we  have  had  should  have  carried  us 
farther  by  this  time.  She  is,  however,  almost 
new  and  apparently  very  strong.  Her  cabin 
IS  very  large  and  airy  and  well  lighted  ;  the 
captain  and  crew  are  kind  and  attentive,  and 
as  far  as  that  goes,  it  lessens  our  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  delay.  Passengers  spend  much 
me  on  deck  in  walking  and  all  kinds  of 
games  and  amusements.  In  the  evening 
many  are  found  in  the  cabin  listening  to  the 
iano.  List  eveninor  ihey  had  a  general 
meeting,  and  insisted  that  those  present  should 
ither  make  a  speech,  or  real  a  selection, 
nd  there  was  a  very  cheerful  tirne  conducted 
with  much  propriety,  although  a  great  deal 
fit  was  very  droll.  I  will  add  to  this  when 
e  arrive  at  Queenstown.  A.  C.  M. 


A  late  number  of  the  Christian  Weekly  con- 
tains in  "  the  Sabbath  School "  series,  the 
following  "  Paraphrase"  taken  from  Dean 
Stanley's  Commentary  on  Corinthians." 

CHAEITY  THE  GREATEST. 
1    CORINTHIANS    13:  1-15. 

Great  is  the  variety  of  gifts  set  before  you  ; 
all  necessary,  none  to  be  despised.  But  if 
there  be  any  at  which  you  aim  with  more 
than  usual  ardor,  take  those  which  are  really 
the  best ;  and  even  if  you  attain  these,  re- 
member that  there  is  a  loftier  height,  a  se- 
rene heaven  beyond,  in  comparison  with 
which,  ail,  even  the  best,  are  as  nothing. 
Love  alone  can  prevent  the  noblest  utter- 
ances of  the  gift  of  tongues  from  sinking  into 
a  jarring  discord  ;  Love  alone  can  give  real- 
ity to  the  revelations  of  prophecy,  the  intui- 
tion of  knowledge,  the  energy  of  faith  ;  Love 
alone  can  give  value  even  to  the  most  heroic 
outward  acts  of  self-denial  and  beneficence. 
Look  at  her  as  she  stands  before  you,  por- 
trayed in  her  full  proportions;  look  at  her 
kind,  unrufHed  countenance,  so  unlike  your 
factions  and  rivalries  ;  look  at  her  freedom 
from  the  envy  with  which  you  regard  each 
other's  gifts;  look  at  her  freedom  from  the  dis- 
play, the  i'alse  pretensions,  the  vulgar  inso- 
lence which  disgrace  your  public  meetings; 
look  at  her  refusal  to  press  her  own  rights,  to 
take  offence,  or  to  bear  malice;  how  unlike 
your  selfish  and  litigious  spirit;  look  at  her 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  ;  her  endur- 
ance, her  trustful  and  hopeful  character,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  all  that  is  greatest  in  her 
two  accompanying  graces,  faith  and  hope. 
She  continues,  and  so  will  they  with  her. 
For  look  lastly,  at  her  imperishable  freshness. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  transitory  character 
of  all  other  gifts.  The  gift  of  tongues  shall 
cease  of  itself  when  the  occasion  for  it  is 
gone.  The  gifts  of  prophecy  and  of  knowl- 
edge, being  in  their  own  nature  imperfect  and 
partial,  shall  pass  away  when  this  earthly 
system  shall  pass  away  before  the  coming  of 
that  which  is  perfect.  Then,  and  not  before, 
shall  the  inarticulate  utterances  and  the  half- 
formed  conceptions  of  our  present  infantine 
state  be  exchanged  for  the  fullgrown  facul- 
ties of  the  man  ;  then,  and  not  before,  shall 
the  dimly-seen  images  of  the  earthly  glass  be 
exchanged  for  that  perfect  vision  of  divine 
things  which  was  enjoyed  by  Moses  when  he 
stood  with  unveiled  face  on  the  Mount,  and 
received  in  his  countenance  the  reflected  glo- 
ry of  God  himself  Bat  till  that  time  is 
come  we  can  conceive  of  the  future  only 
through  these  three  great  gifts  which  exist 
now  and  will  continue  hereafter,  namely : 
Faith  and  Hope,  which  live  as  the  hand- 
maids of  the  greatest  of  all,  Love. 
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THDL'CHTS   FOR  THE  CLAS.S. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  into  half  a  column 
the  thoucrhts  which  this  rarest  chapter  in  all 
the  epistles  brings  flocking  to  the  heart  and 
mind.  All  are  embodied  in  the  one  word, 
love.  If  that  is  in  the  teacher's  heart,  her 
hour  will  be  too  short  to  give  it  utteracce. 
If  it  is  not,  we  can  give  her  no  substitute. 

^  What  is  that  love  which  is  chief  of  all  the 
Christian  graces,  the  aim  of  faith,  the  vision 
and  dream  of  hope?  Paul  describes  it  here, 
not  by  a  metaphysical  analysis,  but  by  de- 
scribing its  fruits.  Let  us  follow  and  apply 
his  description,  verse  by  verse. 

1.  He  begins  by  distinguishing  this  reli- 
gious love  from  some  things  which  often  pass 
for  religion.  The  first  of  these  is  religious 
talkativeness.  A  man  who  can  talk  well  in 
and  out  of  the  prayer-meeting,  often  passes 
for  an  active  follower  of  Christ.  Talkative 
often  is  mistaken  for  Hopeful  and  Christian. 
But  a  facile  tongue,  without  true  love  in  the 
heart,  is  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinklino- 
cymbal.  ^ 

2.  Theological  knowledge  is  not  religion. 
One  may  bo  versed  in  his  creed  and  cate- 
chism, but;  without  love  in  his  heart  he  i-^- 
nothing.  Yea,  even  if  it  could  be  conceived 
that  he  was  able  to  work  miracles,  that  would 
be  no  substitute  for  genuine  love.  If  the 
"  winking  madonna  "  were  a  reality  instead 
of  a  fraud,  it  could  amount  to  nothing. 

3.  He  may  give  largely  to  public  chari- 
ties from  love  of  applause,'or  even  from  genu- 
ine temporary  sympathy  ;  giving  is  not  love, 
and  loveless  giving  is  not  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Even  the  martyr's  spirit  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  true  love.  One  may  sufier,  sus- 
tained by  his  pride.  Modern  martyrs  are 
not  very  common  ;  yet  they  exist,  and  if  we 
imagine  we  must  be  Christians  because  we 
suffer  for  our  convictions  some  ordeal  of  per- 
secution, we  may  be  greatly  mistaken. 

Verses  4-7  indicate  the' affirmative  quali- 
ties of  Christian  love,  or  rather  its  practical 
fruits,  and  so  distinguish  it  from  mere  senti- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  cold  consci- 
entiousness on  the  other.  Kindness  is  not 
uncommon.  Any  one  can  be  kind  to  the 
good,  or  even  to  the  stranger,  but  Christian 
love  suffers  long  from  injury  and  insult,  and 
still  is  kind.  While  it  thus  shows  itself  to 
the  poor  and  suffering  on  the  one  hand,  it 
knows  no  envy  at  the  fortunes  of  the  more 
prosperous  on  the  other;  and  in  its  own  pros- 
perity neither  prides  itself  nor  is  puffed  up 
by  the  applause  of  others  ;  so  does  not  be- 
have itself  with  that  indecorum  which  is  the 
most  common  fruit  of  pride  and  vanity.  It 
does  not  seek  its  own  happiness,  and  so'is  not 
easily  provoked  by  slights  or  injuries;  is  slow 
to  impute  any  evil  to  any  one;  if  belief  in 


the  iniquity  of  another  is  forced  upon  it, 
does  not  rejoice  in  that  iniquity;  despite  it, 
it  bears  long  with  the  wrong-doer,  and  still  be- 
lieves and  trusts  in  his  reform  ;  when  it  can 
trust  no  more,  still  hopes  on  against  hope; 
when  it  can  hope  no  more,  still  patiently  en- 
dures. Oh,  what  room  has  the  breast  filled 
with  this  love,  for  the  spirit  that  says  "  I  can 
forgive  but  cannot  forget,"  or  that  prides  it- 
self in  dress  and  station,  or  that  stands  vigor- 
ously for  its  "  rights,"  or  that  listens  with 
delighted  ears  to  scandal  and  repeats  it,  or 
that  misantbropically  doubts  everybody,  and 
imputes  evil  motives  to  harmless  or  even 
good  actions^ 

8-10.  This  love-spirit  is  immortal ;  teach- 
ing, tongues,  knowledge,  all  that  we  pride 
ourselves  on  in  life  is  transient,  but  love  is 
everlasting ;  for    God  is  love." 

11-12.  In  our  estate  here  we  are,  after  all, 
only  children.  Our  knowledge  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  children  ;  our  wisest  discussions  are 
in  the  sight  of  God  but  as  the  prattle  of 
children.  But  the  love  of  children  is  not  of 
less  worth  than  our  love,  but  as  precious. 
All  child  knowledge  disappears  in  manhood, 
but  child-love  ripens  to  its  perfect  fruition. 
That  never  fails  and  is  never  truly  supplant- 
ed ;  it  only  grows.  So  our  knowledge  will 
all  fail  and  perish  ;  but  our  love  will  grow 
into  perfect  fruition. 

13.  All  the  instruments  of  religion  are 
temporary.  Our  church  organizations  will 
all  be  merged  in  the  great  church  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  our  best  deeds  will  seem  singularly 
crude  and  imperfect,  when  we  know  as  we 
are  known.  But  our  faith,  our  hope,  and 
our  love  will  abide  forever.  Here  they  are 
but  germs,  there  they  will  be  ripened  and 
perfected — and  of  these  the  highest  is  love, 
since  that  is  the  end  towards  which  hope  points 
us,  and  to  which  faith  conducts  us. 


LIVING  WELL. 

lie  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  ! 

All  other  life  is  short  aud  vain  ; 
He  liveili  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  ! 

All  eltie  is  l^eing  flung  away  ; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  trne  thing-i  truly  done  each  day. 

Waste  not  thy  being  ;  back  to  Him 
Who  freely  gave  it,  freely  give, 

Else  is  that  being  but  a  drean), 
Tis  but  to      and  not  to  liv/. 

Be  wise,  and  use  thy  wisdom  well : 
Who  wisdom  .y)r.r/k.«,  must  live  it  too  ; 

He  is  the  wisest  wh©  can  tell 

How  lirst  he  lived  then  spoke,  the  true. 

Be  what  thou  seemest ;  live  thy  creed  ; 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  Divine  ; 
Be  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made  ; 

Let  the  great  Master's  steps  be  thine. 
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Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last; 

Buy  up  the  momeots  as  they  go  ; 
The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  bolow. 
Sow  truth  if  thou  the  true  weuldst  reap  : 

Who  sows  the  false  shall  reap  the  vain. 
Erect  and  sound  thy  conscience  keep  ; 

Fjom  hollow  words  and  deeds  refr.iin. 
Sow  love  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure  ; 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvest  biiglit  ; 
Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 

And  find  a  harvest  home  of  light. 

— Bonar. 

Selected. 
SOME  mother's  child. 
At  home  or  away,  in  the  alley  or  street, 
Wherever  I  chance  in  this  wide  world  to  meet 
A  gill  that  is  thoughtless,  a  boy  that  is  wild, 
My  heart  sadly  echoes,  "  'Tis  some  mother's  child  !  ' 

And  when  I  see  those  o'er  whom  long  years  have 
rolled, 

Whose  hearts  have  grown  hardened,  whose  spirits 
are  cold, 

Be  it  woman  all  fallen,  or  nion  all  defiled, 

A  voice  whispers  sadly,  "  Ah  !  some  mother's  child  !" 

No  matter  how  far  from  the  right  she  hath  strayed  ; 
No  matter  what  inroads  dishonor  hath  made  ; 
No  matter  what  element  cankered  the  pearl  ; 
Though  tarnished  and  sullied,  she's  some  mother's 
girl. 

No  matter  how  wayward  his  footsteps  have  been  ; 
No  matter  how  deep  he  is  sunken  in  sin  ; 
No  matter  how  low  is  his  standard  of  joy — 
Though  guilty  and  loa'hsome,  he's  sume  mother's 
boy. 

That  head  hath  been  pillowed  on  teuderest  breast; 
That  form  hath  been  wept  o'er,  those  lips  have  been 
pressed  ; 

That  soul  hath  been  prayed  for  in  tones  sweet  and 
mild.  ^ 

For  her  fake,  deal  gently  with  "some  mother's 
child." 


THE  JAPANESE  POPE-KING. 

The  Edinburgh  Revievj  teils  a  story  which 
none  of  its  readers  will  find  dull,  but  which 
is  specially  interesting  to  ourselves,  because  it 
seems  to  confirm  so  completely  a  theory  we 
have  often  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
strange  social  phenomenon,  the  apparent 
arrest  or  ossification  of  civilization  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  East.  Sometimes  the  move- 
ment has  stopped  at  one  point,  and  sometimes 
at  another — progress,  for  instance,  having 
gone  much  farther  in  Bagdad  than  in  Benares 
— but  it  has  always  stopped,  civilization 
thenceforward  becoming  stereotyped. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  this  phe- 
nomenon, which  has  perplexed  all  observers 
and  daunted  some  of  the  most  sanguine  hu- 
manitarians— Mr.  Mill,  for  example— has 
been  due  to  the  intrusion  of  a  religious  idea, 
he  notion  that  society  as  organized,  say  in 
[ndia,  or  China,  or  Burmah,  was  divinely 
)rganized  ;  that  change  was  therefore  at  once 
immoral  and  impossible,  that  the  first  and  in- 


deed only  duty  of  man  was  to  preserve  that 
which  existed,  to  act  through  life  on  the  me- 
lodiously melancholy  refrain  of  our  own  Lit- 
any— As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end." 

This  explanation  which,  if  true,  is  most  im- 
portant, because  it  makes  a  change  of  religion 
the  condition  precedent  of  any  permanent  pro- 
gress io  any  Asiatic  country,  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  explanation  a  writer  in  the  ^<?- 
vieiv  has  ofl^ered  of  the  recent  revolution  in 
Japan.  That  revolution  sets  all  our  notions 
of  the  immobility  of  the  East  utterly  at  de- 
fiance. In  the  most  secluded  and  unchange- 
able of  Oriental  empires,  in  islands  where  to 
suggest  change,  or  emigrate,  or  hold  inter- 
course with  a  foreigner  was  a  capital  oflfense, 
a  young  man  has  in  less  than  three  years 
abolished  a  constitution  which  has  lasted  cen- 
turies, has  broken  the  almost  sacred  authority 
of  the  nobles,  has  reduced  an  armed  caste  of 
two  millions  to  comparative  insignificance, 
has  introduced  foreigners  into  almost  all  de- 
partments of  the  State,  has  reconstructed  all 
branches  of  the  administration,  has  deprived 
the  upper  classes  of  their  privileges,  has  al- 
lowed women  to  emigrate — an  innovation  al- 
most incredible, — has  actually  altered  the  im- 
memorial costume  of  the  people  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  despised  European  dress,  and  has 
even  ventured  to  modify  in  the  most  serious 
manner  the  national  creed  of  the  land.  And 
all  this  he  has  accomplished  without  any  seri- 
ous exertion  of  force,  without  forming  a  new 
army,  with  the  full  approval,  so  far  as  can  be 
guessed,  of  the  entire  population,  which,  on 
the  usual  theory  of  Asiatic  opinion,  ought  to 
be  silently  discontented  or  openly  in  rebellion. 

The  cause  of  this  acquiescence — this  will- 
ingness to  break  in  all  things  with  the  past, 
to  abandon  the  immobility  of  the  East  for  the 
restless  life  of  the  West,  to  exchange  enjoy- 
ment for  the  incessant  pursuit  of  it, — is  the 
existence  of  the  Mikadoship,  of  a  sovereign 
power  so  nearly  divine  that  its  decree  can 
terminate  the  mental  conviction  that  the  ex- 
isting order  of  society  is  divinely  constituted. 
That  conviction  once  changed,  the  Asiatic, 
from  the  most  immobile  of  beings,  becomes 
the  one  least  fearful  of  revolutionary  change. 
Nothing  can  be  so  fixed  in  the  Hindoo  mind 
as  the  sanctity  and  utility  of  caste,  yet  no 
Hindoo  religious  leader,  from  Chaitanya  to 
Ram  Sing,  the  Kooka  head-centre,  has  had 
the  smallest  difficulty  in  abolishing  caste 
among  all  who  accepted  his  mission.  The 
Hindoo,  once  convinced  that  his  prophet  con- 
demns it,  gives  it  up  as  rapidly  and  readily 
as  a  Yankee  who  accepts  Joseph  Smith  as  a 
prophet  gives  up  monogamy,  the  ground-law 
of  his  society,  and  his  system  of  ethics. 

The  ancient  costume  of  Japan  was  y ester- 
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clay  perfection — the  costume  which  a  civilized 
being  ought  to  wear,  any  other  being  as  op- 
posed to  principle  and  light  as  a  state  of 
nudity  would  stem  to  Westerji  men, — but  to- 
day the  Mikado  has  decreed  that  other  cos- 
tumes are  admissible,  and  to-morrow,  there- 
fore, the  jMikado  being  by  birth  one  of  the 
deities,  the  mental  certitude  of  the  Japanese 
as  to  tlie  obligation  of  the  anticjue  uniform 
will  have  disappeared,  and  with  it  his  reluc- 
tance to  a  change  of  dress.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  this  theory  that  some  of  the  strongest  orders 
issued  by  the  3Iikado,  the  one,  for  example, 
which  crippled  the  armed  caste,  have  in  form 
been  merely  permissive,  a  simple  intimation 
that  right  did  not  require  them,  and  them 
only,  to  carry  swords.  All  the  people  might 
carry  them  or  none,  and  the  most  valuable  of 
privileges  disappeared.  That  a  revolutionary 
Mikado  should  appear,  that  a  lad  trained  in 
a  seraglio  under  a  system  intended  to  reduce 
hira  to  a  nullity  should  step  forward  a  keen, 
vigilant  ruler,  ready  to  work  hard  all  day, 
hostile  to  luxury,  and  skeptical  as  to  all  that 
has  been,  is  no  doubt  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, but  not  much  more  extraordinary  than 
the  appearance  in  ]\Ioscow  of  a  Czar  like 
Peter  the  Great,  who  was  trained  in  an  even 
more  enfeebling  style,  a  style  intended  to  de- 
stroy his  competence  to  reign. 

The  Reviewer,  startled  at  the  Mikado's 
competence,  is  inclined  to  suggest  the  exist- 
ence of  a  group  of  wise  though  invisible  coun- 
selors ;  but  counselors  of  that  kind,  trained 
in  the  old  beliefs,  yet  utterly  revolutionary, 
are  far  more  rare  than  boys  with  a  genius  for 
government,  an  impatience  of  idleness,  and  a 
quick  receptivity  to  modern  ideas.     ^'  * 

No  counselors  could  convert  an  Orientnl 
prince-priest,  bred  in  a  seraglio,  into  a  labori- 
ous ruler,  who  works  from  morning  to  even- 
ing at  his  self-imposed  task,  despises  iuxury, 
and,  himself  deriving  his  power  from  his  di- 
vine descent,  teaches  that  in  the  service  of  the 
State  birth  is  of  no  importance.  A  man  of 
that  kind  in  possession  of  a  throne  would  al- 
ways, in  Asia,  where  a  king  who  will  work  is 
a  phenomenon,  be  a  considerable  ruler;  but 
a  man  of  that  kind,  possessed  in  his  subjects' 
beUef  of  a  special  relation  to  the  Divine,  of 
incommunicable  and  supernatural  wisdom  as 
well  as  power,  may  do  miracles,  change  the 
creed  of  a  State  by  a  decree,  remodel  society 
by  an  order,  or  revoluiionize  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  spoken  intimation. 

He  possesses,  in  fact,  the  one  privilege, 
which  among  Asiatics  is  essential  to  the  revo- 
lutionary leader,  the  privilefie  of  deciding 
what  is  and  is  not  part  of  the  divinely-ordered 
scheme.  That  privilege  belongs,  in  a  limited 
degree,  to  every  lawful  ruler  in  Asia,  and  its 
possession  is  the  one  explanation  of  the  obedi- 


ence paid  to  the  orders  princes  have  occasion- 
ally issued  on  religious  and  ethical  subjects; 
but  it  cannot  be  possessed  in  the  supreme  de- 
gree except  by  a  ruler  whose  breast  is  the  de- 
positary of  religious  as  well  as  of  secular  law, 
and  no  such  ruler  is  left  except  the  Mikado, 
and  the  still  secluded  being  whom  we  call  the 
Grand  Lama,  and  who,  if  by  some  caprice  of 
fate  he  were  a  born  captain,  legislator,  or 
theologian,  might  bl^ake  Eastern  Asia  to  its 
foundations.  It  is  and  must  be  the  rarest  of 
occurrences  for  the  prophet  to  be  also  the 
king,  and  competent  to  both  functions,  but 
whenever  it  occurs  the  "immobility  "  of  Asia 
disappears.  ^  * 

— Spectator. 


THE  BEAK  ROCK. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Purgatoire  River, 
just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Alknli  Arroyo 
and  about  twenty-live  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Arkansas,  in  Colorado,  is  a  remarka- 
ble object  known  as  the  Bear  Reck.  At  this 
point,  and  for  many  miles  above  the  Purga- 
toire, sometimes  known  as  the  Purgatory,  but  i 
generally  corrupted  into  Picketwire,  flows  be- 
tween sandstone  bluffs  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  which  leave  at  their  base  "bottoms" 
valuable  for  grazing  and,  when  irrigated, for 
cultivation,  from  one  fourth  of  a  mile  to 
nearly  two  miles  wide.  Until  within  a  very 
few  years  this  stream  was  a  favorite  resort  ot 
the  prairie  Indians,  e.-pecialiy  of  the  Arrapa- 
hoes;  and  its  valle}-  is  still  exposed  to  their  i 
incursions  whenever  they  are  hostile.  1 

The  Bear  Rock  is  a  comparatively  smooth  \ 
face  of  a  sandstone  blulf  that  extends  about  t 
sixty  feet  above  the  water,  from  which  it  i-  li 
distant  a  hundred  or  more  yards.  Upon  the  \ 
exposed  surface  of  the  rock  about  ten  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  is  an  excellent  tl 
life  size  representation  in  profile  of  a  three-  u 
year-old  cinnamon  bear.  :o 

The  figure  is  dark  brown,  approaching  io 
black,  being  darker  on  the  anterior  half.  The  li 
outline  is  distinct  and  perfect,  unless  excep-  co 
tion  may  be  taken  to  a  slight  blurring  at  the  us 
bottom  of  the  hind-feet  and  a  somewhat  pro-  u, 
nounced  excess  of  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  jei 
From  the  tail  to  the  nose  the  length  is  about 
six  feet,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulders  is 
about  three  and  a  half  feet.  These  are  merely  1 
approximate  dimensions,  the  writer  having  iia 
no  facilities  for  exact  measurement  at  the  lloj 
time  of  his  inspection,  Aug.  8,  187L  The  liai 
legs  are  all  visible,  and  the  head  points  b's 
straight  to  the  front,  as  if  just  about  to  take  % 
or  just  having  taken  a  step.  The  fore-feet  ejc; 
are  on  a  slightly  higher  plane  than  the  hind  lion; 
ones,  as  if  on  rising  ground.  The  expression  ;oes 
is  one  of  surprise  and  alarm ;  the  head  is '  \\ 
thrust  forward  and  slightly  upward,  the  ears^ 
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are  sharply  cocked  forward  as  if  on  the  alert, 
the  whole  attitude  displays  the  utmost  fidelity 
to  that  of  a  bear  ia  some  excitement  and  ap- 
prehension. There  is  no  room  for  a  moment's 
doubt  as  to  the  animal  or  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  it  is.  The  fi2:ure  is  of  full  size,  but 
until  scrutinized  appears  smaller,  being 
dwarfed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  rock  on 
hich  it  is  depicted. 

No  history  or  tradition  pretends  to  give 
date  of  its  origin,  although  there  is  noth- 
ing in  its  appearance  to  indicate  extreme  an- 
tiquity.   The  ordinary  Indian  story  is,  that 
oog  time  ago  a  party  fell  in  with  a  bear 
and  gave  it  chase,  when  it  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared in  this  canyon,  and  that  the  figure 
was  then  first  observed.    It  was  immediately 
regarded  as  supernatural,  and  has  since  been 
looked  upon  as  great  or  strong  "  medicine." 
Beads  and  broken  arrows  are  still  to  be  found 
below  it  and  in  the  crevices  near  by,  appar- 
tly  placed  there  as  propitiatory  offerings. 
Deep  gashes  in  the  adjacent  sandstone  show 
here  the  savages  have  for  a  long  period 
sharpened  their  knives  in  its  presence,  while 
rudely  carved,  not  painted,  figures  on  the 
rocks  are  apparently  the  autographs  or  to- 
ems  of  individuals  or  bands. 

The  popular  explanation  among  the  white 
ettlers  is,  that  it  has  been  painted  by  the  In- 
lans.    This  is  inconceivable  by  those  having 
y  intimate  knowledge  of  them,  from  the 
tter  absence  of  artistic  skill  among  the  sav- 
ges,  as  shown  by  the  almost  unintelligible 
leroglyphics  near  at  hand,  and  from  their 
ant  of  familiarity  with  paint  as  durable  as 
his  pigment.    The  fidelity  to  nature  of  this 
gure  is  utterly  beyond  any  ability  ever 
nown  to  be  exhibited  by  them. 
White  barbarians  are  already  destroying 
IS  natural  curiosity.    It  affords  a  tempting 
ark  to  passing  ranch-men,  and  it  is  fast  be- 
g  defaced  by  their  well-aimed  shots.  Others, 
sympathy  with  that  vandalism  that  befouls 
he  fairest  monuments  of  civilization,  chip  off 
onvenient  projections,  and  pencil  their  little 
mes  on  the  fresher  rock  beneath.  What 
he  superstition  of  the  red  savage  has  pre- 
erved,  the  irrational  iconoclasm  of  his  white 
rother  destroys. —  Old  and  New. 

Unconscious  Influence. — Not  more  con- 
tantly  is  a  sun  pouring  forth  its  beams,  or  a 
ower  exhaling  its  fragrance,  than  the  chris- 
an  is  radiating  or  exhaling  influence  from 
IS    character    upon    those    around  him. 
herever  he  is,  whatever  he  does,  this  influ- 
ce  never  ceases.    It  underlies  all  his  ae- 
ons ;  it  runs  side  by  side  with  his  words ;  it 
oes  on  when  action  ceases  and  words  fail, 
hat  a  man  voluntarily  chooses,  says  or  does, 
only  occasional.  He  does  not  always  think 


or  always  act.  From  pure  fatigue  he  must, 
per  force,  be  silent  and  inactive  at  times.  But 
what  he  is — that  is  necessarily  perpetual  and 
co-extensive  with  his  being. —  The  Ministry  of 
Nature,  Hugh  McMillan. 


ANCIENT  AGRICULTURE. 

In  his  laws,  Moses  made  agriculture  the 
basis  of  the  State.  According  to  this  princi- 
ple he  apportioned  to  every  citizen  a  certain 
portion  of  land,  marked  by  fixed  boundaries. 
Land  grabbing  speculations  were  prevented 
by  the  law,  which  required  all  lands  in  the 
commonwealth  to  revert  to  the  heirs  of  the 
original  owners  on  the  jubilee  year.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  farmer  was  held  in  honor  from 
being  thus  protected  by  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  State.  None  ¥/ere  so  rich  or  noble  as 
to  disdain  to  put  their  hand  to  the  plow,  (1 
Kings,  xix  19;  2  Chronicles,  xxvi.  10.)  Va- 
rioas  means  were  resorted  to  by  the  Hebrews 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  their  soil.  The 
stones  were  gathered  and  built  into  walls, 
water  was  brought  in  aqueducts  from  great 
distances,  and  many  kinds  of  manure  were 
used.  The  hills  were  terraced  to  the  very 
tops  and  planted  with  vineyards  and  gardens. 
They  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  millet,  beans, 
and,  perhaps,  rice,  (Isaiah,  xxviii.  25.)  In 
agricultural  implements  the  Hebrews  were 
not  so  far  behind  the  present  age  as  we  are 
prone  to  think.  Isaiah  lived  700  years  be- 
fore Christ,  yet  in  his  day  iron  plows  were  in 
use,  for  he  prophesied  of  the  time  when 
swords  should  be  turned  to  plow-shares  and 
spears  to  pr  uning-hooks.  This  passage  shows, 
too,  that  they  had  instruments  for  pruning 
vines  and  trees.  The  animals  used  in  plow- 
ing were  cattle  and  donkeys.  Horses  were 
not  in  common  use  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
original  method  of  harvesting  grain  was  to 
pull  up  by  the  roots;  but  sickles  were  used 
among  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of  Joshua. 
Harvest  among  them  was  a  time  of  rejoicing, 
cheerful  songs  being  heard  in  every  field. 
Threshing  was  effected  by  flails,  the  feet  of 
animals,  or  by  drags  or  rollers.  Vineyards 
and  olive  groves  were  extensively  and  care- 
fully cultivated.  Culinary  plants  and  fruit 
trees  were  among  the  first  objects  of  attention. 
Palestine  was  said  to  flo7/  with  milk  and 
honey.  Bees  were  highly  esteemed.  Their 
hives  were  made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw, 
but  stores  of  honey  were  often  found  in  hollow 
trees  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  (Psalm,  Ixxxi, 
16.)  One  remarkable  provision  of  the  Mosaic 
law  in  regard  to  agriculture  was  the  Sabbatic 
year,  (Leviticus,  xxv.  1-7.)  Every  seventh 
year  was  a  year  of  rest,  not  so  much  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  farm.  Nothing  was  sown  and 
nothing  was  reaped ;  the  vines  were  not 
pruned  ;  there  was  no  gathering  of  fruit.  The 
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object  of  this  regulation  seems  to  have  been 
to  preserve  the  wild  beasts,  to  let  the  land  re- 
cover strength,  and  to  teach  the  people  to  be 
provident  and  look  out  for  the  future.  But 
the  year  was  not  spent  in  idleness.  The  peo- 
ple could  hunt,  fish,  look  after  their  bees  and 
flocks,  repair  their  buildings  or  furniture, 
manufacture  cloth,  or  carry  on  commerce; 
and  during  this  year  the  whole  ^[osaic  law 
was  to  be  read,  and  the  people  instructed  in 
religious  duty  and  the  history  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  their  nation. —  Tribune. 


It  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  motherhood 
were  a  lovely  artifice  of  the  great  Father,  to 
wean  the  heart  from  selfishness  by  a  peaceful 
and  gradual  process.  The  babe  is  self  in 
another  form.  It  is  so  interwoven  and  iden- 
tified with  the  mother's  life,  that  she  passes 
by  almost  insensible  gradations  from  herself 
to  it;  and  day  by  day  the  instinctive  love  of 
self  wanes  as  the  child-love  waxes,  filling  the 
heart  with  a  thousand  new  springs  of  tender- 
ness.— Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


John  Newtox  being  asked  what  was  the 
best  rule  for  female  dress  and  behavior,  re- 
plied :  "  So  dress  and  so  conduct  yourself,  that 
persons  who  have  been  in  your  company  shall 
not  recollect  what  you  had  on."  This  will 
generally  be  the  case  where  singularity  of 
dress  is  avoided,  and  where  intelligence  of 
mind  and  gentleness  of  manners  are  culti 
vated. 

NP:\V  YORK   FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Managers  of  Friends'  First-drty  School  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  will  meet  at  Flushing,  on  Fifth- 
day,  llu'  iiist.,  !it  the  close  of  the  Qarterly  Meet- 
'it'.g. 

All  interested  in  the  First-day  School  cmise  are 
invited  to  meet  with  them. 


Friends  who  expect  to  attend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  who  may  not  have  secured  homes,  will  find 
comfortable  accommodations  at  the  Mansion  House, 
Isaac  Alhertson,  Proprietor,  X.  W.  Corner  Fayette 
•and  St.  Paul  Street. 

Home.^  will  be  provided  amongst  Friend?  in  the 
city  as  far  as  practicable. 

CIHCi  r.Ai:  MKKTINflS. 

10th  mo.  20th,  IJudnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"     Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"  Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  '«     Roaring  Creek,  I'a.,  10  A.  .M. 

«'  '«     Bethpage,  L.  I.,  11  A.  M. 

"  "     .Jerusalem,  L.  I  ,  :^\  V.  M. 

"     Junius,  X.  Y.,  11  \.  M. 

"     Union  Spring.^,  X.  Y. 
"        27lh,  West  Xottiogham,  Md.,  3  P.  .M. 
"  "     Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Me(  ting  on  Second- day  evening,  21st  iust. 
in  Monilily  .Meeting  Pvoom.  Bace  Street,  at  7^  o'clock 
Alfred  Moobk,  Secretary. 


ITEMS. 

Thk  Palack  and  Monastery  of  the  Escurial. — A 
cable  despatch  from  Madrid  announces  that  this  fa- 
mous SpaDi^h  Monastery  and  Palace  was  struck  by 
lightning  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  inst.  The  build- 
ing was  quickly  enveloped  in  flames,  and  it  is 
thought  that  onlj-  a  small  portion  will  be  saved  from 
destruction.  Many  of  the  books  and  manuscripts 
were  removed  from  the  library  in  time  to  save 
them. 

The  Escurial  was  founded  by  Philip  1,  of  Spain, 
in  honor  ,of  St.  Lawrence,  ihe  monarch  having 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Fiench  on  the  day  sacred 
to  that  saint,  in  the  year  1.j57.  It  was  this  Philip 
who  figures  in  history  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Ma- 
ry of  Englaud,  and  who,  on  the  death  of  Mary,  and 
duiing  the  reign  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  sent  the 
great  Spanish  armada  to  invade  England.  The  edi- 
fice, which  is  situated  about  twenty- five  miles  from 
Madrid,  was  commenced  in  1563  and  finished  in 
ir)84.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  upon 
which  St.  Lawrence  was  broiled.  It  is  of  very 
large  size,  being  nearly  TOO  feet  in  length  by  550  in 
breadih.  Its  external  appearance  is  quite  devoid  cf 
architectural  beauty,  but  its  internal  adornments 
are  rich  in  frescoes,  bculpture  and  carving.  It  has 
been  much  neglected  of  late  years,  and  many  por- 
tions of  the  building  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
Beneath  the  church,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  this  immense  group  of  buildings,  is  the  Panthe- 
on, in  which  repose  the  remains  of  the  Spanish 
ro.yal  family,  deposited  in  tombs  of  marble,  placed 
one  above  the  other.  Many  of  ihe  art  treasures 
were  carried  off  by  the  French  when  they  held  pos- 
session of  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

The  library,  though  in  recent  times  utterly  neg-.  W 
legted  and  continually  subjected  to  loss  by  theft,  isi  j,! 
one  of  the  must  valuable  in  Europe,  on  account  ot\ 
its  ancient  Gretk,  Hebrew  and  Arabic  manuscripts,;,  ? 
and  others,  the  product  of  the  early  monastic  es--  ' 
tablishments  of  Europe.  It  contains  aliogetheri 
about  5,000  manuscripts  and  about  25,000  volumes.j  id 
By  a  curious  cu^^tom  which  prevailed,  the  bookai  n|| 
wero  placed  on  the  shelves  witb  their  backs  to  tbo(  j,) 
walls  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves  turned  outwards,*  ' 
on  which  the  titles  of  the  works  were  written. —  •' 
Led'jcr. 

i\ 

Why  Mainsprings  Break. — Henry  Hollenshed,  Jr.i  M 
writes  to  the  Sclcntijic  American  :    "  When  the  inainni  j(j 
spring  is  taken  out  in  cleaning  a  watch,  and  ifi  \\^^ 
handled  by  the  watchmaker,  it  expands  in  cons?-;  . ' 
quence  of  the  warmth  of  his  hands.    Upon  puttinji  '  ' 
it  in  the  watch,  and  putting  the  watch  together,  th«li  ?i « 
watchmaker  usually  (if  the  watch  runs  free)  windiil  bo, 
it  up  to  its  full  power  ;  the  spring  is  then,  of  course*  jujfj 
in  its  expanded  condition,  wound  close  around  ih  t  j| 
arbor;  upon  cooling,  it  naturally  contracts,  and,  o  j 
course,  being  already  tight,  something  must  giv€    . "{ 
and  the  spring  breaks.    My  experience  has  taugbi  % 
me  that  it  is  unwise  to  wind  a  watch  all  the  wa*  %[^ 
up  immediately  after  cleaning  or  putting  in  a  springi  \(^^ 
If  a  watchmaker  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
when  a  watch  comes  in  with  a  broken  spring,  ho'i  * 
long  it  ran  afier  winding,  he  will  find  that  it  is  alt 
uiost  invariably  from  two  to  four  hours,  showini  "'J ' 
that  winding  has  something  to  do  with  the  resalf  tlllio] 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  test  the  truth  of  the  aboM 
can  do  so  by  heating  a  piece  of  mainspring,  aiK  i 
fastening  at  full  length  rigidly  at  both  ends,  aoi)  J 
then  letting  it  cool.    It  will  almost  certainly  brea*  N^l 
if  the  experiment  is  well  performed." 
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From  The  American  Historical  Record. 
WESTBURY  MEETING  HOUSE. 

Westbary  was  sometimes  called  Woodedge 
d  Plainedge,  from  its  woods  on  the  northern 
ge  of  Hempstead  Plains.  When  Friends' 
inciples  first  took  root  here  we  cannot  say. 
e  earliest  mention  in  the  minutes  is  :  '*  1671, 
d  of  3d  mo.  It  is  adjudged  that  there 
11  be  a  meetiug  kept  at  the  Woodedge, 
25th  of  -Ath  mo.;  and  so  every  fifth  First- 

Viends  met  at  the  houses  of  Henry  Willis 
i  Edmund  Titus,  two  prominent  Friends, 
o  soon  felt  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  In 
78,  15th  of  8th  mo.,  Cieorge  Masters, 
or,  of  New  York,  and  Mary  Willis  laid 
ir  intention  of  marriage  before  the  meet- 
wbich  appointed  Samuel  Spicer,  John 
Cton,  Mary  Willits  and  Martha  Titus  to 
lire  of  their  clearness  of  all  other  persons ; 

of  9th  mo.  All  things  being  clear,  a 
jting  was  appointed  at  the  house  of  Henry 
llis,  where  they  took  one  another  in  the 
^eace  of  God  and  His  people,  t^c."  For 
5ring  his  daughter  to  marry  according  to 
jnds'  ceremony,  and  contrary  to  law,  the 
|rt  of  Sessions  imposed  a  fine  of  £10  on 
iry  Willis,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  pay  it, 
[ution  was  issued  forth,  and  Joseph  Lee, 
;r-3heriff,  seized  his  barn  of  corn. 

appealed  to  the  Governor,  4th  of  5th 
[July,  O.  S.]  1680,  for  redress. 
182. — The  settling  of  the  raeeliug  of 


Friends  at  the  Farms  [Jericho]  and  at  Wood- 
edge,  whether  It  be  convenient  or  not  for 
them  to  be  in  two  settled  meetings,  is  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Monthly  Meeting." 

Goods  distrained  by  Ri.  Gildersleeve,  Ri. 
Minthorne,  Fr.  Chapell,  Ri.  Valentine  and 
Samuel  Emery,  constables. 

1687,  March  15tb,  from  Henry  Willis,  on  a 
demand  of  34s.  for  building  Ibe  priest's 
dwelling  house,  a  cow  worth  £4  iO 

Dec.  30th,  on  a  demand  of  £2  l7s.  for 

priest's  wages,  eight  sheep  sold  for  4  14 

Jan.  15th,  EJmund  Titus,  on  a  demand  of 
£1  153.,  for  building  the  priest's 
house,  a  cow,  4  10 

Jan.  15tb,  Edmund  Titus,  on  a  demand  of 
£1  83.,  tor  priest's  wages,  four  young 
cattle  — - — 

1687,  Nov.  29th,  Henry  Willis  and.  Ed- 
mund Titus  petition  the  Governor  for  relief, 
saying  "  they  have  already  suffered  in  the 
spoil  of  their  goods  for  the  setting  up  and 
upholding  a  worship  in  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead, which  in  their  conscience  they  believe 
to  be  not  the  true  worship  of  God  ;  and  are 
again  threatened  to  have  a  part  of  their  ef- 
fects taken  from  them  towards  the  maintain- 
ance  of  Jeremiah  Hobart  *  whom  in  con- 
science they  cannot  maintain,  knowing  hiuc 
to  be  no  minister  of  Christ ;  and  so  are  no 

^'  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Hempstead,  and  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  by  reason 
of  numbers  of  his  people  turning  Friends,  and  many 
others  being  so  irreligious  that  they  would  do  noth  - 
ing towards  the  support  of  the  Gospel. 
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way  concerned  with  an}^  agreement  made 
with  him.  The  taking  of  our  goods  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  which  give  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  persuasions." 

IGOO,  3()th  of  (>th  mo.— "The  matter  ofl 
dividing  Jericho  weekday  and  Westbury 
meeting  into  two  distinct  meetings,  coming 
up  before  the  meeting,  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing is  that  for  the  future  Friends  of  both 
places  do  keep  their  Weekly  Meetings  all  to- 
gether at  each  place  as  they  can  agree,  to 
meet  one  weekday  at  one  place  and  the  next 
week  at  the  other." 

1697-8,  2Gth  of  12th  mo.— Agreed  that  a 
meeting  shall  be  kept  for  the  next  nine 
months  every  five  weeks  on  the  First-day,  to 
begin  at  Edmund  Titus',  the  next  First-day 
at  Jericho,  the  next  at  Bethpage,  next  at 
Jerusalem,  and  next  at  Hempstead." 

1699,  '29th  of  4th  mo.— "  Agreed  that  the 
Weekday  Meeting  be  kept  one  Fourth-day 
at  Hempstead,  one  at  Westbury  and  one  at 
Jericho,  and  so  to  keep  their  turn  ;  and  to 
begin  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day." 

1699,  26th  of  6th  mo.— Roger  Gill  says: 
"  Friends  were  glad  that  we  were  come,  for  on 
this  day  began  their  Quarterly  Meeting.  So 
to  it  we  went.  A  large  and  good  meeting  it 
was.  The  27th  we  had  a  far  larger  meeting 
in  a  field.  To  it  came  abundance  of  people 
and  some  of  those  called  Ranters,  but  the 
Lord's  power  chained  them  down  so  that 
ihey  made  no  disturbance,  and  a  glorious 
meeting  it  was.  I  lodged  both  nights  at  Ed- 
mund Titus'. 

1701,  30th  of  Gth  mo.— "  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Seaman,  West- 
bury.    It  being  spoken  to  concerning  build- 
ing a  meeting-house  somewhere  near  this 
place,  it  is  lelt  to  Nathaniel  Pearsall,  Thos. 
Powell,  Ki.  Willits,  Benj.  Seaman  and  Wm. 
Willis  to  inspect  into  the  places  spoken  of 
and  see  which  may  be  most  convenient,  and 
treat  with  the  owner  in  order  to  know  the 
terms."    29th  of  9th  mo.   The  committee  re- 
port that  they  have  concluded  on  a  place 
suitable  at  the  Plainedge,  on  land  that  Wm. 
Willis  lenders  for  that  service.     It  is  then 
referred  to  them  to  consider  of  the  model  of 
the  house  and  to  treat  with  some  persons 
about  building  it.    21st  of  12th  mo.  The 
committee  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  agree 
with  workmen  to  set  it  up  in  the  most  con 
venient  })lace.    The  drawing  of  the  deed  for 
the  ground  is  committed  to  the  care  of  Thos 
Powell,  and  to  be  transported  to  John  Titus 
Samuel  Bowne  and  Ri.  Seaman  ;  and  from 
them  by  deed  of  trust  to  Nathaniel  Seaman, 
Benj.  Field,  Thomas  Pearsall,  Ri.  Willits  and 
Thomas  Powell,  Jr."    1702,  21st  of  9th  mo. 
Wm.  Willis  for  X4,  sold  Friends  3]  acres. 
1702,  29th  of  6ik  mo.    Thos.  Story  says  : 


"Accompanied  by  many  Friends,  we  went 
from  John  Rodman's,  Bayside,  over  the  Plaing 
to  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Westbury,  where 
we  had  a  good  service  ;  and  the  business  be 
ing  all  finished,  the  next  <lay,  being  First 
day,  the  Lord  gave  us  a  glorious  meeting  w 
a  new  meeting-house  fitted  up  on  that  occa 
sion  ;  and  many  hundreds  of  Friends  an 
abundance  of  other  people  were  there  anc 
generally  satisfied,  many  things  of  import 
ance  in  religion  being  clearly  opened  by  th( 
power  of  Truth.  The  meeting  being  ended 
there  came  over  the  Plains  with  us  at  leas 
one  hundred  horse  to  their  several  habitation 
in  that  quarter." 

1702,  27th  of  12th  mo.—"  Quarterly  Meet 
ng  at  the  house  of  Ri.  Willits,  Jericho.  Con 
eluded  that  it  should  be  entered  in  this  bool 
that  since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  increase  th 
number  of  His  dear  people  so  hereaway,  thaJsi 
at  Jericho  and  ]\Iatinecock,  the  former  placefK 
of  Friends'  Quarterly  Meeting,  they  hav 
not  sufiBcient  room  ;  therefore  Friends  hav 
built  a  meeting-house  upon  Hempstead  PlainJ^i 
for  that  purpose,  as  also  for  what  further  sei 
vice  they  shall  see  needful  from  time  to  tira( 
It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  first  Quarterl 
Meeting  at  the  new  house  [Westbury]  begi 
to-morrow  ;  and  so  hereafter  the  Quarterlljece 
Meeting  that  used  to  be  kept  at  Jericho  amibr 
Matinecock  shall  be  kept  there. 

1704. — S.  Bownassays  :  "  There  was  a  verAfs, 
large  Yearly  Meeting  at  Westbury,  to  whic<ire 
most  of  the  Friends  of  the  Island  and  maniifiiii 
of  ihe  better  aort  at  the  west  end  came, 
was  very  much  opened  in  setting  forth  il 
difference  between  true  and  false  worshi 
Some  of  Keith's  friends  were  there  ac 
threatened  to  take  me  up  again,  but  Truth  wr 
over  them.  They  could  do  no  more  th 
show  their  teeth,  for  they  could  not  bite." 

1704,  26th  of  6th  mo' — Thos.  Story  sap 
"  We  were  at  the  Quarterly  jNIeeting,  whi 
held  two  days  and  was  very  large  and  weAnc 
only  some  of  the  Ranters  in  the  Island  caci  iefii 
there  and  made  a  howling  and  hideous  noi»i  ■  " 
as  is  common  with  them,  and  thereby  gan  J^J 
the  meeting  some  uneasiness,  but  all  ended' 
great  quietness  and  peace." 

1706,  29th  of  3d  mo.— Monthly  Meeti 
was  held  in  the  meeting-house  for  the  fill 
time  ;  and  24th  of  Gth  mo.,  "  It  was  agre  lu/^ 
that  the  several  First-day  meetings  belongi: 
to  this  meeting  be  from  this  time  forwajjifn 
kept  at  the  meeting-house  every  first  day  { 
cept  the  last  one  in  every  month  ;  and  tt 
at  Thos.  Powell's  [Bethpage.] 

1707,  31st  of  10th  mo.— "John  Titus  flid 
Wm.  Willis  are   made  choice  of  to  V!i 
Friends  to  see  that  things  in  their  fami) 
are  kept  in  order." 

1708,  26th  of  12th  mo.— "  Wm.  WillilC;' 
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to  take  care  to  build  a  stable  for  Friends' 
horses." 

1711,  31st  of  8th  mo.— "Thos.  Pearsall 
and  Thos.  Powell,  Jr.,  are  appointed  to  give 
account  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  how  the 
Westbury  and  adjacent  meetings  are  kept." 

1714,  ■  11th  of  7th  mo.— "Died,  Henry 
Willis,  aged  eighty-six.  He  received  the 
Truth  soon  after  its  breaking  forth  in  these 
latter  days,  and  in  very  early  life  suffered 
Dauch  mocking,  stoning,  bea'ing,  bruising  and 
imprisoning  in  old  England." 

1715,  7th  of  2d  mo.— Died,  Edmund  Ti- 
-us,  aged  near  eighty-five.    He  received  the 

ruth  many  years  since.    In  his  later  days 
is  eyes  grew  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see, 
nd  he  became  thick  of  hearing,  all  which  he 
ore  very  patiently.    In  his  last  sickness  he 
id,  'My  life  is  in  Christ,  my  God  ;  I  have 
ceived  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word  that 
able  to  save  the  soul  ;  I  have  put  away  all 
thiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness  ;'  and 
on  after  departed  this  life  in  a  quiet  frame 
'  spirit,  sensible  to  the  last.*" 

1716,  30th  of  3d  mo.—"  Nathaniel  Seaman 
chosen  to  look  after  the  shutting  of  the  meet- 
g-house,  and  the  fences  and  other  small 
cessary  things  ;  and  to  bring  his  account  of 
arges  at  the  year's  end.    26th  of  7th  mo. — 

reed  with  him  to  provide  wood  and  make 
iS,  sweep  the  meeting-house  and  take 
e  to  open  and  shut  the  doors  for  oSs.  the 
uing  year." 

716-7,  30th  of  11th  mo. — It  is  thought 
might  be  of  service  for  a  meeting  to  be 
t  every  First  day  in  the  Westbury  m^et- 
house.  It  is  not  intended  but  that  the 
tings  at  Hempstead  and  Betbpage  should 
ept  as  usual," 

lEdmiind  Titus  was  bora  in  England  in  the  jear 
He  left  England  while  a  youth,  and  in  young 
[bood   he  lefc  New  England,  his  first  place  of 
lence  in  America,  and  settled  at  Hempstead,  L. 
le  first  of  his  name  in  that  region.    He  married 
Washburne,  and  soon  afterward  settled  at 
tbury,  upon  an  estate  yet  in  possession  of  his 
jndants  to  the  sixih  or  seventh  generation.  He 
!leven  children^  one  of  whom  died  young.  The 
linder  were  all  living  when  the  youngest  was 
jyears  old,  and  several  lived  to  be  more  than 
years  of  age.    Two  sons,  Peter  and  Silas,  are 
ioned  in  Mr.  Onderdook's  papers  here  given. 
»und  Titus  was  ■■  convinced  of  the  truth"  un- 
16  preaching  of  George  Fox,  and  was  a  con- 
\t  Friend  from  that  time  until  his  death.  His 
[amuel  married  the  widow  of  John  Prier  (men- 
in  a  former  paper),  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Jowne  of  Flushing.    The  second  daughter  of 
|nd  Titus  (Martha)  mentioned  in  this  paper, 
;d  Epenetus  Wood,  who  was  the  ancestor  of 
;1  Wood,  the  well  known  bookseller  and  sta- 
|in  New  York  for  many  years.    Edmund  Titus' 
survived  him  twelve  years,  dying  in  February, 
[n  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age.    She  was  a 
led  midwife,  and  was  very  skilful  in  surgery. 
Itor.] 


1722,  28th  of  1st  mo.—"  The  Monthly 
Meeting  taking  into  consideration  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  and  repairing  the  meeting- 
house, have  unanimously  given  their  sense 
that  it  will  be  well  to  do  it;  and  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  attend  the  Flushing 
Monthly  Meeting  and  desire  their  concur- 
rence." 

1722 — John  Fothergill  says:  "We  eaoae 
to  Friends'  Quarterly  Meeting  which  began 
25th  of  6th  mo.  and  continued,  the  26th  being 
First-day,  and  was  very  large,  it  being  sup 
posed  there  were  present  near  one  thousand 
people ;  and  the  power  and  testimony  of  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  extended  freely  towards 
them  and  prevailed  over  many  hearts." 

1724,  4th  mo.— "Thos.  Chalkley*  had  a 
very  large  meeting  on  a  First-day  and  some 
were  convinced." 

1726,  25th  of  3d  mo.— "The  visitors  re 
port  that  their  visits  in  the  families  of  Friends 
were  well  received,  and  they  were  pretty  well 
satisfied  in  their  service." 

1729,  24th  of  7th  mo.—"  A  stable  is  to  be 
built  forty-two  by  eighteen  feet  with  leantop 
nine  feet  wide.  Jeremiah  .Williams  and  Thos, 
Pearsall  are  to  procure  shingles,  nails  and 
boards ;  Peter  Titus,  Thos.  Townsend  and 
Benj.  Seaman  are  to  procure  timber  and  get 
it  carted,  and  agree  with  a  carpenter  to  build 
it." 

1737— John  Fothergill  says:  "  I  weot  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting;  the  meeting  for  mia- 
isters  and  elders  and  a  large  public  meeting 
being  held  the  26th  of  6th  mo.,  and  anothei: 
for  business  the  27th.  First-day  28th  there 
was  a  mighty  concourse  of  people  and  fche 
Lord  God  made  it  a  precious  time  ;  next  day 
we  went  to  Thos.  Pearsall's  where  diver,<> 
Friends  coming  to  visit  us,  we  had  a  meeting 
that  evening." 

1739,  28th  of  1st  mo.—"  John  Willis  is  to 

^  Thomas  Chalkley  was  an  eminent  preacher 
among  Friends.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1675. 
In  early  life  he  was  placed  on  board  a  man-of-war., 
but  was  dismissed,  as  his  principles  forbade  isim  to 
fight.  He  entered  upon  the  ministry  when  be  wag 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  came  to  America- 
on  a  religious  visit  in  1698,  landing  in  Maryland, 
He  visited  Virginia  and  New  England,  and  re- 
turned to  old  England  in  1699.  After  visiting  fre- 
land,  he  came  back  to  America  with  a  wife,  whoru 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1701,  and  then  made 
many  journeys  throughout  the  country.  In  1707, 
he  visited  Barbadoes,  and  thence  he  sailed  for  Eng 
land  and  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Irish  coast. 

He  then  journeyed  through  Great  Britaio,  aacl 
travelled  extensively  in  Holland  and  Germany,  wJiesi 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where,  by  a  bequest  ia 
his  will,  he  founded  the  Library  of  Friends  in  that; 
city.  He  died  at  Tortola,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  November,  1741.  His  journal, 
kept  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  was  pub 
lished,  with  a  collection  of  his  writings,  in  Phila 
delphia,  in  1749.— [Editor. J 
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get  fencing  stuff  and  make  up  the  fence  well 
about  the  meetiug-house  ground  and  discount 
the  pay  out  of  the  bond  he  oweth.  John  and 
Henry  Willi.^,  Silas  and  Peter  Titus  and  Na- 
thaniel Seaman  are  to  take  care  and  mind  the 
ybutting  up  the  gate  and  putting  up  of  the 
bars;  and  also  to  speak  to  such  as  shall  turn 
their  horses  into  said  ground  [for  pasture]  a- 
First-days  when  there  is  no  real  occasion." 

1743  — John  Griffith  says:  "Notice  was 
given  of  our  intending  to  be  at  Westbury 
next  First-day.  I  went  thither  from  Henry 
Willis'.  Friends  came  to  it  from  divers  parts 
of  the  Island,  and  also  many  people  of  other 
societies,  so  that  it  was  a  very  large  meeting. 
Their  expectation  was  greatly  out  after  words, 
which  the  master  of  our  assemblies  did  not 
see  fit  to  gratify,  for  we  were  almost  wholly 
shut  up  as  to  ministry,  -.vhich  I  hope  proved 
a  profitable  lesson  of  instruction  to  many." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BRIEF  NOTES,  NO.  10. 
Thr  Chemistrii  of  the  Fourth  Quen/. 

The  Fourth  Query  contains  a  direct  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
one  class  of  alcoholic  licjuors  ;  while  it,  odd- 
ly enough,  leaves  another  class  of  them  with-, 
out  any  restriction.  The  question  very  natu- 
rally arises,  Is  there  any  essential  difference 
between  the  distilled  and  the  fermented 
]iquors  to  justify  so  improper  a  distinction  ? 

The  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  a  purely 
ohemical  process  ;  hence,  there  is  an  obvious 
and  intimate  connection  between  chemistry 
and  the  Query,  a  connection,  which  has  been 
too  much  lost  sight  of.  There  are  some,  per- 
haps many,  honest  people,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  this  manufacture  ;  and  conse- 
quently, while  they  respect  the  concern  of 
the  Society  on  their  behalf,  as  manifested 
through  the  Query,  and  abstain  from  any 
participation  in  distilled  liquors,  nevertheless 
indulge  in  the  use  of  the  feimented  ones  to 
their  hurt,  because  the  Query  has  not  ad- 
monished them  of  the  danger  of  such  indul- 
gence. It  is  well  that  these  should  be  in- 
formed before  it  be  too  late,  that  alcohol  is 
always  the  product  of  fermentation  ;  that  it 
never  has  been,  and  cannot  be  made  by  any 
other  means.  It  has  always  been  formed  by 
chemical  fermentation,  and  existed  primarily 
in  the  fermenting  mass.  All  that  distillation 
has  ever  done,  or  can  do,  is  to  separate  the 
alcohol  from  the  more  gross  materials. 

It  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  from  these 
facts,  that  the  Query  has  fallen  short  of  its 
ostensible  purpose — the  preservation  of 
Friends  from  the  improper  and  injurious  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  Alcohol  is  the  of- 
fending cause,  and  it  matters  comparatively, 
very  little,  in  which  of  its  numerous  combi- 
nations it  may  be  used. 


I  have  said  that  alcohol  is  the  product  of 
fermentation.  Organic  substances,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  when  deprived  of  life, 
pass  more  or  less  rapidly  into  decomposition. 
Old  combinations  of  the  elementary  substan- 
ces become  broken  up,  and  new  (^nes  are 
formed.  The  character  of  the  new  products 
will  depend  upon  that  of  the  old.  Starch, 
when  subjected  to  fermentation,  produces  su- 
gar. This  is  called  the  saccharine  fermenta- 
tion. 

Sugar,  when  undergoing  fermentation,  pro- 
duces alcohol.  This  is  called  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. 

Alrohol,  during  fermentation,  ])roduces 
acetic  acid,  vinegar.  This  is  called  the 
acetous  fermentation. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  for  my  pres- 
ent purpose.  They  are  consecutive  in  ordei 
and  constant  in  results.  Let  us  apply  them 
to  the  Query, 

The  kcriu'/  of  the  cereal  grains  (wheat,  rye 
barley,  oats,  corn,  ike.,)  is  constituted,  maim* 
ly,  of  starch,  or  a  consimilar  substance — vege^^'' 
table  albumen.  During  the  germination  oi^"' 
seeds,  the  starch  which  they  contain  takes  oU^} 
the  saccharine  fermentation,  and  is  tranM"*" 
formed  into  sugar  for  the  sustenance  of  thil ''"i 
young  planflet.  The  maltster,  the  brewe-)"« 
and  the  distiller  have  all  availed  themselvff ' 
of  this  important  fact. 

The  maltster,  by  means  of  artificial  warmtl 
and  moisture,  causes  his  barley  to  germinati 
until  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.  Th! 
process  is  then  arrested  by  means  of  dry  heai 
and  the  barley  has  become  malt,  contaiuiBi  inu, 
sufficient  sugar  to  produce  the  requisite  quaa  not 
tity  of  alcohol  in  the  beer,  when  subjected  i 
the  vinous  fermentation.    The  brewer  knot 
how  to  produce  this  result.  ifai, 

The  juices  of  our  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  cui 
rants,  gra pes,  <.l'c.,)  all  contain  sugar,  which  dil  ijirj, 
poses  them  to  run  into  the  vinous  fermentation  (jj^f 
andproducealcohol.  Even  ourgood  housewi^'  ts, 
understood  this,  when  they  added  sugar^  Jfj^ 
their  currant  and  elderberry  wines  togi'iilf^j 
them  a  lerf/r  more  si)irit.    In  this  country,,  Ifj^ 
least, our  grape-wine  manufacturershave  oftf  [^^^ 
found  it  necessary  to  do  the  same  thing,  <  ^f^^^ 
in  a  more  direct  way,  to  add  the  alcohfc 
ready  made,  in  some  of  its  forms. 

Thus  far  I  have  only  spoken  of  those  Cider 
putedly  innocent  fermented  liquors.  But^  frsij(g 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  mcce.^s  of  tbl 
manufacture  depends  upon  the  amountHJefj,, 
mr/ar  which  they  furnish,  and  the  valve  of  I  ilerj 
liquor  upon  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  tli  liillig 
contain.  They  are  all  alcoholic.  They  i  ie,oiij 
all  intoxicating  drinks.  j 

Here  the  distiller  comes  in.    The  boil  ult,)/^ 
point  of  alcohol  is  about  36°  below  thafc  \i 
water.     Taking  advantage  of  this  cireii 
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stance,  he  can  place  any  of  the  fermented 
liquors  in  his  still ;  and  when  heated  to  about 
176°  the  alcohol  which  they  contain  will  be 
volatilized,  and  pass  over  into  the  receiver. 
Indeed,  alcohol  was  first  prepared  by  distil- 
ling wine,  and  was  thence  called  spirit  of  wine. 
But  the  increasing  demand  for  the  article, 
soon  led  to  a  more  direct  and  ample  source  of 
supply  than  the  fermented  juices  could  fur- 
nish. It  only  required  that  rye,  wheat  or 
corn-meal,  or  even  potatoes,  all  of  which  af- 
ford an  abundance  of  starch,  should  be  sub- 
jected, first,  to  the  saccharine,  and  then  to  the 
vinous  fermentation,  to  obtain  the  alcohol  in 
almost  any  quantity.  And  this  is  now  the 
source  from  which  it  is  generally  obtained. 
The  subsequent  distillation  has  no  other  ob- 

ect  than  to  separate  it  from  the  worst,  and  to 

3urify  it. 

How  futile  must  be  the  distinction  between 
he  use  of  distilled  and  fermented  drinks.  It 
only  a  matter  of  choice  or  convenience, 
hether  a  man  shall  drink  a  gallon  of  cider 
uring  the  day,  or  a  half-pint  of  alcohol, 
hich  the  distiller  might  separate  from  it. 
ome  would  prefer  the  one,  some  the  other, 
d  both  might  be  made  equally  drunk.  As 
temperance  question — a  question  of  health, 
sound  morality, 

••  The  mighty  ditf'rence.  who  can  see, 
'Twixt  tweedle  dutn  and  tweedle  dee." 

E.  MiCHENER. 

ADDENDA. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are,  un- 
•tunately,  addicted  to  the  use  of  fermented 
links, — for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  hy  rea- 
\i  of  their  many  infirmities,  find  it  expedent 
]use  a  little  wine  for  their  stomach's  sake,  for 
l^varniug  to  all  who  taste,  touch  and  handle 
36  deceitful  beverages,  I  here  append  an 
stract  of  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  fer- 
mted  drinks,  by  Bra^nde  and  other  chem- 
Approximately, 
►randy,  rum,  gin,  &c.,  50  per  cent,  or  one- 
[f  alcohol.  This  may  conveniently  be 
:en  as  a  standard  of  comparison, 
iisbon,  Port,  Maderia,  &g.,  )ld  per  cent,  or 
f-fourth  alcohol, 
^laret,  Burgundy,  &c 
-eighth  alcohol, 
yider,  porter,  ale,  &i 
-sixteenth  alcohol. 

l8  wine  drinkers  seldom  keep  a  journal 
ledger  account  of  their  doings,  I  will 
Iher  a  little  in  that  direction, 
[till  keeping  brandy  at  50  per  cent,  as  the 
i,  one  who  drinks  a  gallon  of  the  stronger 
is  imbibes  one  qaart  of  alcohol,  which  is 

to  half  a  gallon  of  brandy. 
fne  who  drioks  a  gallon  of  the  weaker 
imbibes  one  pint  of  alcohol,  which  is 
il  to  one  quart  of  brandy. 


12.5  per  cent.,  or 
6.25  per  cent.,  or 


One  who  drinks  a  gallon  of  cider,  porter, 
&c.,  imbibes  one  half  pint  of  alcohol,  which 
equal  to  one  pint  of  brandy. 

Truly,  there  is  wisdom,  there  is  counsel; 
there  is  solemn  warning,  in  the  words  of  the 
wise  man  Solomon  :  "  Wine  is  a  mocker — 
strong  drink  is  raging  :  and  whosoever  is  de- 
ceived thereby  is  not  wise."    Prov.  xx,  1. 

E.  M. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"I  was  young, and  now  I  am  old,"  at  leasts 
well  stricken  in  years.  My  dear  and  blessed 
Lord  was  mercifully  pleased  to  reach  unto^ 
and  visit  my  soul  in  my  young  days,  and  it 
was  the  day  of  my  first  love  and  espousal  to 
him,  which  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  con- 
tinue in  his  love.  Oh !  The  brokenness  and 
tenderness  of  spirit  that  was  upon  my  soul  in 
that  day.  How  1  loved  the  Lord,  his  trutk 
and  faithful  people  !  Oh  the  zeal  that  was  in. 
my  soul  for  him  !  The  tender  concern  that 
was  upon  my  spirit,  that  I  might  not  grieve 
or  offend  him  in  anything,  and  that  T  might 
not  do  anything  against  the  Truth,  but  ali 
the  little  I  could  for  it.  My  soul  remembers 
these  things,  at  this  instant,  the  sense  thereof 
being  renewed  upon  my  spirit  in  great  humil- 
ity and  thankfulness  to  the  Lord.  Then  wa& 
I  fearful  and  careful  how  I  did  eat,  and  how 
I  did  drink,  how  I  was  clothed  in  plainnesi? 
of  apparel,  what  I  spake  and  how  I  spake 
that  ray  words  might  be  few  and  savory ; 
what  company  I  kept,  and  what  fear  I  was 
in,  lest  I  might  be  hurt  with  the  company  and 
conversation  of  the  world  ;  for  I  found  by 
keeping  their  company  unnecessarily,  and 
with  delight,  it  was  like  pitch  that  defileth. 
The  blessed  light  of  my  dear  Lord  did  in  that 
day  let  me  see  these  things,  with  many  more,, 
needless  to  enumerate,  that  would  be  hurtful 
to  me  if  I  delighted  in,  or  used  them  to  please 
or  gratify  a  carnal  mind  out  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  But  if  I  should  be  asked  in  old  age,, 
how  is  it  wnth  thee  ?  Hast  thou  not  since 
found,  there  is  more  liberti/  in  the  Truth  than 
in  that  day,  which  by  thy  own  account  was  a 
time  of  childhood  or  youth?  Dost  thou  not 
now  find  thou  wast  then  over-nice  or  tenderj, 
and  more  fearful  and  careful  than  Truth 
really  did  require,  as  not  having  had  time 
and  experience  nor  yet  judgment  to  discern 
between  things  ?  I  say  if  I  should  thus  be 
asked,  I  would  answer  in  much  sincerity  thus  : 
"  Since  my  childhood  I  have  no  doubt  wit- 
nessed various  states  and  conditions,  and  in 
humility  and  great  thankfulness  can  say,  mj 
time  has  afif^)rded  me  larger  experience  aod  a 
greater  growth  in  the  Lord's  holy  Truth  than 
in  that  day.  But  yet  this  I  testify  for  the 
Lord  which  I  have  found  hy  my  own  experi- 
ence,  that  what  the  holy  Truth  led  me  into 
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in  that  day,  aud  let  me  see  when  I  was  younp, 

it  leads  rue  i)>fi>  flif"  same  )io}v  in  mi/  old  'xfr. 
Truth  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  ; 
it  changeth  not ;  neither  doth  it  wax  oh)  ;  aud 
if  any  find  a  decay,  or  in  other  word:?,  think 
it  gives  more  liberty  than  in  the  beginning, 
I  can  testify  from  my  own  experience,  that 
liberty  is  not  of  or  from  the  Lord,  but  is  of 
and  from  man,  who  is  departed  in  measure 
more  or  less  from  the  Lord.  Truth  I  J^ay 
again,  waxeth  not  old,  though  the  body  may 
grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  may  outwardly 
decay,  yet  those  who  keep  to  the  Truth  in  old 
age,  grow  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  Lord, 
and  the  power  of  his  might.  Tlieir  zeal  wax- 
es not  old  or  cold.  They  find  that  though  the 
Truth  gives  the  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  in 
moderation,  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
Hand  from  whence  it  comes,  yet  it  gives  no 
more  liberty  than  in  the  beginning  to  eat  and 
drink  to  please  and  gratify  a  voluptuous 
mind.  Their  tongues  are  no  more  their  own 
than  in  the  beginning.  Truth  then  required 
our  words  to  be  few  and  savor}^  and  it  doth 
the  very  same  now.  Truth  gives  no  more 
iiberty  to  wear  fine  or  gay  apparel  to  please 
a  vain  or  curious  mind.  It  led  into  plain- 
ness then,  and  it  does  ilte  very  same  now;  it 
then  led  out  of  company  keeping  with  the 
world,  and  frequenting  ale  houses  and  taverns 
unnecessarily.  It  doth  the  very  same  now 
and  many  more  things  I  could  enumerate. 
These  things  have  been  my  experience  both 
in  youth  and  old  age,  and  if  any  shall  plead 
or  argue  for  other  things,  and  that  Truth 
doth  now  give  a  greater  latitude  and  liberty 
than  in  the  beginning,  I  can  declare  and 
testify  for  the  Lord  and  from  my  own  experi- 
ence that  I  have  never  found  any  such  liberty 
ic  the  Tnifh.'' — Josej)h  J*ikc,  1717. 

for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

OTOE  AGENCY.  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  Aid  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  held  9th  month  llth, 
1872,  INIary  F.  Saunders  and  Mary  S.  Pan- 
coast  were  appointed  to  write  to  Albert  L. 
Green,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  for  the  Otoes  and 
Missourias  in  Nebraska,  inquiring  into  the 
condition  and  present  necessities  of  these  In- 
dians, and  also  into  their  probable  needs  for 
the  ensuing  winter.  The  following  letter  has 
been  received  in  reply. 

Otok  A(iKN(  Y,  Nkbraska, 

9th  mo.  25th  1872. 

Esteemed  Friends  : — Your  letter  of  the  17th 
is  received,  and  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  clothing  will  cer- 
tainly be  needed.  A  part  of  the  tribe  pro- 
poses to  start  on  a  fall  hunt  about  the  1st  of 
Eleventh  month,  and  we  will  need  some 
•clothing  for  our  old  men  and  women,  and 


also  for  children.    At  present   our  school 
children  are  all  clothed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tew  of  our  larges-t  boys,  who  require  al- 
most men's  n'ze,  and  for  whom  nothing  was  ■ 
on  hand.    My  wife  furnished  the  Aid  Asso- 
ciation with  a  list  of  winter  clothing  on  hand 
last  spring,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  issued. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  clothe  all  of  our  In- 
dian children  sometime  during  next  winter, 
and  from  the  list  of  numbers  and  ages  in  the 
possession  of  the  Aid  Association  the  amount 
of  clothing  required  can  be  arrived  at  with 
tolerable  accuracy.    We  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  arrangements  for  retaining  school  chil- 
dren whose  parents  go  on  the  hunt,  either  to  J] 
have  them  board  with  families  that  remain  [ 
at  home,  or  with  employees.    We  shall  en-- 
deavor  to  get  something  from  a  Goveinmenti 
appropriation  for  this  purpose,  but  in  case  ol: 
failure  shall  recommend  Friends  to  extend; 
aid  for  the  same.  k 

In  your  letter  you  have  asked  me  whethetj  D 
T  would  deem  it  advisable,  under  the  present  IK 
state  of  afairs,  for  you  to  furnish  clothing  oti  k 
material  this  winter  ?  I  should  perhaps  hav€^  H 
prefaced  my  affirmative  answer  with  a  fe^fl,  ft 
lines  in  reference  to  the  jo'Cicut  state  of  afi  ki 
fairs  'h 

The  Otoes  were  never  more  orderly,  quienoK 
and  temperate  than  at  the  present  time.  AlLec! 
who  have  wooden  houses  occupy  them,  anuel^ 
more  than  twice  as  many  hogs  and  chicken^/  eil 
have  been  raised  this  year  as  in  any  precedJih 
ing  one;  larger  patches  of  potatoes  haV'.nerfi 
also  been  cultivated,  and  good  crops  of  con^ 
are  now  being  gathered.  Our  Indian  mew  (pec 
are  now  much  interested  in  securing  an  i;  a 
abundance  of  hay;  and  much  larger  quantil  mea 
ties  are  being  stacked  than  in  any  precediat  sdoi 
year.    Hay  is  cut  in  the  fall  here.  kiji 

It  is  true,  that  the  removal  of  other  tribeu  ^  H 
and  circumstances  over  which  we  can 
no  control,  have  exercised  an  unsettling  iii  *8tra 
fljence  and  prevented  building;  and  the  ri  "liiii 
cent  action  of  the  tribe  in  refusing  to  sell  ! 
certain  portion  of  their  lands  must  for  i  'teili 
least  a  year  longer  prevent  any  decided  ii  'fioiis 
provement  in  their  condition.  Yet  we  hal  ^^]\( 
them  here  under  our  care,  quiet,  orderly  aft  ioiver 
temperate;  many  of  them  industrious.  M  fcrtj 
see  changes  for  the  better  gradually  makili  maoj 
their  way  ;  old  habits,  and  old  customs  weaH  Utlie; 
ening  in  their  hold  ;  the  rising  generation  t  lepjpg 
tending  school  aud  accustomed  to  civiliai  ftliisf 
dress;  and  even  should  the  tribe  finally f  idedto 
move  to  the  Indian  Territory,  which  is  I  ,*it|)p 
certain,  the  importance  of  civilizing  tU  drop  (jj 
is  not  lessened,  neither  is  our  duty  tow*  leBij^ 
them  made  less  while  they  are  here.  I  KifujjJ 
true  we  are  disappointed  in  many  of  ourf 
pectations ;  perhaps  we  have  been  too  holoftjig^ 
ful,  but  when  I  compare  the  condition-  "' 
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these  poor  people  now,  with  what  I  hav  eseen 
it  in  the  past,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have 
not  labored  in  vain.  Seeds  have  been  sown 
which  will  bear  fruit  through  coming  years. 

Respectfully  your  friend, 

Albert  L.  Green. 

The  Philadelphia  Aid  Association  would 
remind  other  Aid  Associations,  and  friends  will- 
ing to  help,  that  part  worn  garments,  as  well  as 
new,  are  serviceable  to  these  poor  people. 
Such  can  be  sent  to  John  Saunders,  34  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia,  and  will  be  for- 
|warded  with  our  goods  as  soon  as  sufficient 
'or  the  time  beiug  are  made  or  collected. 
The  list  of  winter  clothing  on  hand  not  dis- 
ibuted  last  spring  is  of  small  amount. 

[From  a  private  Letter.] 
iSANTEE  ACrKNCY.   lOtll   lUO.  4th,  1872. 

We  have  had  within  the  past  month  visits 
rora  large  delegations  of  Indians  belonging 
neighboring  tribes,  numbering  from  100  to 
00  each — the  Winnebagos,  Teton  Sioux  and 
^mahas.    This  gave  us  a  good  opportunity 
compare  them  with  each  other.    In  order- 
behaviour  and  quiet  dignity  of  character, 
le  Omahas  exceeded  the  others,  after  them  the 
[etons,  though  they  constitute  a  band  of  the 
me  Indians  who  have  given  the  Govern- 
lent  trouble  in  regard  to  the  N.  P.  R.  R  , 
it  when  here  they  were  very  orderly  and 
ill  behaved,  their  main  object  being  to  con- 
lit  with  the  Episcopal  authorities  in  regard 
educational  facilities  for  their  tribe.  This 
jquent  visiting,  though  beneficial  in  many 
)pects,  is  yet  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  visit- 
and  as  Indian  friendship  is  general- 
I measured  by  presents  of  ponies  or  goods, 
number  of  the  first  has  diminished  in  our 
le  more  than  130,  and  many  of  their  shawls 
blankets  have  taken  the  same  course. 
|e  Omahas  being  the  last  visitors,  and  en- 
strangers,  came  off  poorly  in  this  respect ; 
the  Agent  ministered  to  their  wants,  and 
[eavored,  with  some  of  our  head  men,  to 
ke  their  visit  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and, 
ious  to  their  departure,  a  council  was 
when  one  of  our  head  men  addressed 
[n  very  appropriately,  and  after  apologiz- 
for  their  inability  at  this  time  to  make 
any  presents,  said,   '*  we  have  eaten 
the  same  spoon  and  smoked  from  the 
|e  pipe,  therefore  let  us  be  friends,  and 
this  friendship  be  everlasting."  He  then 
led  to  their  appearance  in  their  blankets, 
with  painted  faces,  and  encouraged  them 
irop  these  and  assume  the  garb  of  the 
le  man,  and  finally  wound  up  by  the 
tiful  sentiment,  that  as  they  loved  the 
it  Spirit  they  should  love  one  another, 
of  the  Omaha  chiefs  responded  to  these 
Irks  in  a  very  sensible  speech,  in  which 


he, referred  to  the  fact  that  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  were  once  friends,  yet  their  de~ 
cendants  were  now  strangers,  and  hoped  that 
their  renewed  friendship  would  be  lasting. 
In  regard  to  assuming  the  garb  and  habits  of 
civilization,  he  said  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
that  this  must  be  left  to  their  children,  who, 
as  they  advanced  in  knowledge,  would  gradu- 
ally leave  off  their  old  habits  and  customs. 
He  then  expressed  his  desire  to  live  at  peace, 
not  only  with  the  whites,  but  with  everybody, 
saying  that  he  carried  no  weapons  for  attack 
or  defence,  and  if  thus  unarmed  he  met  witk 
the  wild  Indians,  they  would  not  harm  him. 
Such  a  sentiment  coming  from  an  untutored 
child  of  the  forest,  seemed  to  me  to  be  very 
remarkable,  especially  in  a  country  where  al- 
most every  traveller  carries  arms  for  protec- 
tion. The  chief  then  addressed  the  Agent, 
who  replied  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks, 
and  the  council  closed  with  the  usual  hand- 
shaking ;  and  after  the  strangers  had  re- 
plenished their  stock  of  provisions,  they 
passed  off  on  their  way  to  visit  the  Poncas. 

G.  S.  T. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS.. 


Surely  there  is  a  communion  of  spirits, 
whereby  we  may  be  helped  forward  in  our 
journey  Zionward.  I  realized  this,  this  morn- 
ing, when  at  meeting.  I  did  not  see  thee, 
but  I  felt  the  aid  of  thy  spirit.  I  greatly  de- 
sire thy  encouragement,  dear  friend,  for  I 
believe  there  is  an  important  work  for  thee 
to  do.  Be  faithful  and  trust  in  that  Power 
that  has  and  still  does  sustain.  But  thou  must 
be  patient,  and  abide  even  in  the  everlasting 
patience  and  endure  the  turnings  and  the 
overturnings  of  the  holy  Hand  ;  then,  though 
the  furnace  may  be  heated  seven  times  hot- 
ter than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated,  thou  wik 
be  able  to  withstand  all  the  fiery  trials,  and 
in  the  Lord's  time  will  be  niade  a  repairer  of 
breaches  and  a  restorer  of  waste  places. 

Some  vessels  are  marred  because  the  full 
time  of  preparation  is  not  patiently  endured. 

Canst  thou  receive  as  true,  the  assertion 
that  times  of  apparent  desertion  are  times  of 
heavenly  favor?  I  believe  it  is  true;  for 
when  we  feel  powerless  we  turn  more  eare- 
estly  for  help  to  that  power  which  will  prove 
strength  in  our  weakness,  and  seek  more  earn- 
estly  for  that  Arm,  which  will  be  revealed 
in  the  needful  time  to  those  who  have  no 
other  dependence.    These  seasons  of  strip- 
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ping  are  dispensations  designed  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  spiritual  life.  They  may 
be  called  the  winter  season — a  time  when  the 
sap  descends  into  the  root — which  is  thereby 
strengthened  and  enabled,  when  spring  time 
comes,  again  to  put  forth  vigorous  growth. 
I  trust  thou  wilt  not  cast  away  thy  confi- 
dence in  heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love.  This 
protection  is  ever  vouchsafed,  though  its 
manifestations  may  not  always  come  in  the 
way  we  would  choose.  The  language  of 
Scripture  may  be  a  comfort  if  thou  art  now 
passing  through  this  proving  dispensation. 
"  For  a  little  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee, 
but  in  great  mercy  will  I  gather  thee.  "  "  Be- 
hold I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of 
my  hands.  Thy  walls  are  continually  before 
me."  This  comforting  assurance  was  made 
to  a  state  which  uttered  the  plaintive  lan- 
guage **  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  and  my 
Lord  hath  forgotten  me. "  I  believe  the 
dealings  of  the  most  High  with  His  children 
are  the  same  now  as  ever — according  to  His 
wisdom  and  love  and  according  to  our  con- 
:lition.  With  the  pure  he  will  show  himself 
pure — with  the  merciful  he  will  show  himself 
merciful — while  the  fro  ward,  the  disobedient. 
End  rebellious  must  receive  the  fruit  of  their 
doings. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  26,  1872. 


DIED. 

BALL. — At  ( 'entredale.  Cedar  Co..  Iowa,  on  0th 
CQO.  27lb.  1872.  of  pleura  pneumonia.  Elizabeth  L.. 
wife  of  Joseph  Ball,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
raember  of  \Vap?inonock  .Monthly  .Meetinj^.  She 
was  interred  in  Friends'  burial-ground,  near  West 
Liberty,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 

BARTLETT.— On  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  residence 
of  Hannah  W.  Wilson,  Talbot  Co..  Md..  John  M. 
Bartlett,  of  lialtiraore.  aged  52  years,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  William  E.  and  Mary  J.  Bartlett. 

BROWN  — lu  Brooklyn,  on  the  3d  of  5th  mo.,  1872, 
Susan  R.,  widow  of  the  late  Nathaniel  M.  Brown,  in 
the  5l3t  year  of  her  age  ;  formerly  a  member  of  New 
York  .Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Frifnds  Intelligennor. 

Eighth  Annual  Rrport  of  the  Association  of 
Frienxh  for  thr  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmcn. 

During  the  past  year  our  operations  have 
been  limited  for  want  of  means,  yet  by  mak- 
ing a  small  monthly  contrilnition  to  each,  we 
have  kept  open  thirteen  -schools,  aggregating 
two  hundred  and  fifty  seJtolars,  besides  support- 
ing our  South  Carolina  schools  with  about 
one  hundred  pupils. 

We  propose  giving  a  few  extracts  from  the 
letters  received,  to  show  that  our  teachers  still 


take  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause,  and  that, 
there  remains  a  field  of  labor  "  white  untc 
harvest."  While  we  deem  it  of  iraportance^ 
to  sustain  every  school  we  possibly  can,  we 
look  with  especial  interest  on  our  schools  in 
South  Carolina.  If  those  can  be  kept  uj)^ 
in  another  year  they  will  probably  be  able  to 
send  forth  a  number  qualified  to  become  ed- 
ucational missionaries  to  their  race.  And 
who  can  estimate  the  good  these  may  accom 
plish.  On  this  point,  one  of  our  teache 
writes:  "  We  must  make  the  teachers  fro 
our  schools.  The  colored  i  eople  must  do  th 
teaching  in  the  country.  This  parish  do 
not  contain  any  educated  colored  persons  ex- 
cept the  attendants  of  this  school,  and  so,  it* 
in  a  few  years  Philadelphia  Friends  put  six 
or  eight  efficient  teachers  into  this  darkuesa 
they  cannot  fail  to  think  they  have  accom- 
plished something." 

The  same  letter  informs  us  of  one  of  tht  ii 
scholars  having  then  a  school,  with  which  .-lie 
was  doing  well.    A  more  recent  letter  re- 
marks, "Our  school  has  continued  full  andi  o 
interesting  up  to  the  close  of  this  mouth,  atij  o 
you  will  see  by  the  report."  j 

The  last  letter  Irom  South  Carolina,  re*^ 
ceived  some  time  back,  says :  ''  With  thi|( 
month  ends  our  schoo.l  year  of  eight  mouth 
The  attendance  this  last  month  (an  avera 
of  62  out  of  74  on  the  roll)  has  perhaps  be 
as  good  as  could  be  expected.  Those  w 
have  attended  we  consider  the  lieart  of  t 
school,  our  most  reliable  pupils.  Our  sch 
has  gone  on  during  the  year  steadily  and  u 
interruptedly,  there  being  little  or  no  sic, 
ness  amongst  the  pupils.  Of  the  results, 
is  not  ior  us  to  say,  but  we  trust  that  our  li 
bors  have  not  been  in  vain." 

"  Being  more  and  more  truly  assured  tb 
education,  is  the  great  lever  which  will  ra^ 
these  people  to  their  proper  places  besi(, 
their  fellow-creatures  more  highly  fav()ret| 
through  all  the  past,  we  are  encouraged  tf) 
on."     She   closes    with    thanking   us  ; 
friends  generally  for  the  support  and  eneo 
agenient  they  have  received. 

Georuk  C.  Round,  located  at  Manas 
whot;e  efficient  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Fre 
men  we  have  repeatedly  referred  to,  has  c 
tinned  to  give  evidence  of  his  unabated 
terest  in  the  cause  during^  the  past  year. 

Our  Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Laing,  No. 
North  Third  street,  raukes  the  following 
hibit,  viz : 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  report.  .  .  S5i 
Cash  contributions,  1,11 


SI, 651 

Less  cash  paid  for  teachers' salaries,  1,53/ 


'ilS  1 

Datioi 
Ofl 
hi, 

billet 

»orl(j, 
H 


Balance  on  hand, 


$123 
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In  conclusiou,  we  would  earnestly  appeal 
to  Friends  to  aid  us  another  year.  We  are 
satisfied  the  money  already  expended  has 
been  ofincalculable  benefit,  and  we  would  urge 
on  their  attention  one  of  the  primary  objects 
we  now  have  in  view,  that  of  fitting  our  more 
advanced  pupils  for  the  position  of  teachers. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  our  Treasurer, 
addressed  as  above.  J.  M,  Ellis, 

Secretary. 

F/Ula.,  Fifth  month  1st,  1872. 


SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL. 
NO.  2. 

London,  Caladonion  Roid,  i 
7th  mo.,  23d,  1872.  ( 
Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  my  time  has  been 
fully  employed  in  visiting  places  of  interest, 
and  they  are  innumerable— have  visited  the 
London  International  Exhibition,  which  is 
located  near  the  Albert  Hall,  an  immense 
hall  built  by  Prince  Albert  during  his  life- 
time, said  to  seat  14,000  persons.  In  the  rear 
of  it  is  a  beautiful  garden  with  all  manner 
of  plants  and  flowers;  also  beautiful  foun- 
tains and  jets  of  water,  and  the  buildings 
containing  the  exhibition  are  outside  and  en- 
tirely around  these  gardens;  and  when  you 
are  fatigued  by  constant  rambling  and  look- 
ing at  objects  of  interest,  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  step  out  upon  a  piazza  and  inhale  the  fresh 
atmosphere  and  at  the  same  time  look  abroad 
over  the  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  and  jets 
of  water.  The  exhibition  itself  is  a  wonderful 
collection  of  the  works  of  art  and  skill. 
There  are  specimens  of  all  the  finest  fabrics 
of  almost  every  description  which  «an  be 
named.  The  picture  gallery  aloue  would 
occupy  one  day  in  studying.  One  large  apart- 
ment is  devoted  to  S])ecimeas  of  choicely 
manufactured  jewelry ;  one  portion  to  musi- 
cal instruments  of  diflerent  kinds;  another 
to  specimens  of  beautiful  crockery  and  a 
great  variety  of  vases — some  remarkably 
large  ones  and  of  antique  patterns — many  of 
ihe^  latter  descri]>tion  contributed  by  other 
nations,  the  French  and  Chinese  especially. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  Hjde 
Park,  and  on  that  ground  stands  the  Albert 
monument,  erected  in  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
in  memory  of  her  husband  ;  it  is  a  wonderful 
work.  It  cannot  well  be  described.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
monuments  in  the  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the 
world.  Hyde  Park  itself,  although  beautiful 
with  many  flower  beds  stretching  along  at 
]ntervals,  does  not  compare  with  the  park  in 
New  York  ;  still  it  is  a  blessing  in  its  way. 

I  have  visited  Windsor  Castle,  21  miles 
from  here,  the  road  through  as  beautiful  a 
country  as  can  be  described,  and  more  beau- 
tiful now  perhaps  because  of  the  growing 


crops,  all  in  a  ripening  condition,  and  look- 
ing exceedingly  fine.  The  castle  itself,  like 
all  the  old-time  castles,  is  built  upon  four 
sides  of  a  square,  containing  a  large  area^, 
within  which  we  entered  through  a  narrow 
archway  beneath  the  walls.  We  entered  first 
the  Queen's  Chapel.  It  contains  the  tombs 
and  statuary  of  a  great  many  famous  per- 
sonages of  earlier  and  later  antiquity.  The 
Chapel  itself  is  old  and  finished  with  an  elab- 
orate style  of  architecture  of  which  we,  in 
America,  know  but  little.  The  amount  of 
labor  expended  is  incredible.  We  were- 
shown  through  all  the  principal  rooms  of 
state — the  Queen's  leception  room,  audience 
chamber,  and  the  banqueting  chamber,  where- 
dinners  are  given  on  all  great  state  occasions,^ 
such  as  feasting  foreign  embassies,  &c,,  &c. 
The  latter  room  is  98  feet  long  and  47  wide^ 
and  the  table  was  extended  through  the  cen- 
ter nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  room. 
The  ceilings  of  all  these  rooms  are  immensely 
high,  and  costly  paintings  cover  the  sides  in 
every  direction,  most  of  them  being  the  like- 
nesses of  Kings  and  Queens  of  the  diflTerent 
reigns,  and  also  the  celebrated  warriors.  The 
corners  of  the  rooms  are  generally  filled  with 
statuary  commemorating  warriors.  After 
wearying  ourselves  looking  at  things  below^ 
we  went  up  to  the  tower  and  went  out  upon 
its  outer  circle,  and  here  a  view  presented 
which  cannot  be  described — it  overlooked 
not  only  the  quadrangle  of  buildings  which 
make  up  the  entire  pile,  but  also  an  area  of 
country  around  it  surpassing  in  beauty  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  before  witnessed  by 
me.  Our  guide  pointed  to  the  objects  of  in- 
terest within  view, — "  there,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
room,  in  that  lower,  where  Albert  died." 
Those  buildings  on  the  right  and  left  are  the. 
Queen's  private  apartments ;  you  would 
scarcely  think  it,  said  he,  "  but  there  are  five 
hundred  rooms  in  that  range  from  which  you 
may  step  from  one  to  another  without  going 
outside."  '  Yonder,"  said  he,  '*  is  Albert's 
farm.  Alongside  of  that  is  the  three  mile 
walk  or  avenue;  the  trees  on  either  side  were 
planted  out  by  King  Cnarles  the  Second  ; 
yonder  is  the  K'ng's  forest,  extending  many 
miles  away,  and  containing  500  deer  as  well 
as  other  game  ;"  oft"  yonder,  east  of  Albert's 
farm,  is  the  place  where  King  John  signed 
the  Magna  Charta  ;"  there,  a  little  in  the 
distance,  is  a  church  800  years  old  ;  looking 
me  in  the  face  he  asked,  Do  you  see  yonder 
church  spire  in  the  distance?"  "Yes" — - 
Well,  there  is  where  Wm.  Penn  was  buried  • 
that  place  is  called  Jordans ;  you  know  what 
I  mean,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  I  have  heard  of 
the  man."  I  knew  you  had,  for  I  knew 
that  you  were  an  American,"  adding,  "  most 
people  think  that  Wm.  Penn  was  buried  ia 
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America,  but  it  is  a  mistake,  he  was  buried 
there."  1  ailniitted  the  fact.  The  tower  was 
surrounded  with  beautiful  flower  beds,  but 
the  book  must  describe  the  rest.  It  Avas  a 
day  of  great  enjoyments  of  which  the  land- 
scape and  the  surroundings  bore  a  prominent 
feature  in  my  mind. 

Since  that  I  have  visited  the  world  re- 
nowned St.  Paul's.  It  is  a  wonderful  struc- 
ture ;  the  dome  over  the  centre  is  a  vast  work; 
it  is  not  gaudily  furnished  ;  the  seats  are  all 
plain  chairs,  except  where  the  singers  sit,  and 
they  are  plain  and  but  plainly  cushioned  ; 
but  the  work  in  the  arches  overhead  and 
throughout  the  entire  building  is  elaborate  in 
the  extreme.  We  went  into  the  different 
apartments  on  the  first  floor,  where  we  were 
shown  the  tombs  of  Kings  and  Queens  and 
a  large  number  of  warriors,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  interest  for  their  antiquity.  We 
ascended  to  the  dome  ;  outside  of  that  we  had 
a  wonderful  view  as  far  as  the  eye  could  take 
it  in.  From  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  lay  before  us  this  wonder- 
ful city.  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Although  a  pleasant,  clear  day,  rather 
remarkable  for  this  place,  yet  the  eye  failed 
to  compass  the  whole  ;  even  beyond  the  scope 
of  its  vision,  there  yet  remained  unrevealed 
a  portion  of  this  vast  city.  In  the  long  dis- 
tance, the  stately  Crystal  Palace  was  seen  re- 
flecting its  borrowed  light  mostly  on  all 
around  it  ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  both  on  the  border  of 
the  Thames,  seem  to  be  at  our  feet.  The 
Thames  itself  seems  alive  with  puny  ob- 
jects floating  on  its  surface,  all  apparently 
trying  to  get  out  of  each  other's  way  ;  you 
listen  to  see  whether  among  the  voices  of  the 
millions  of  human  beings  around  you,  you 
can  catch  a  familiar  sound.  You  fail  in  the 
attempt ;  one  indistinguishable  sound  only 
rises  to  the  ear.  It  is  as  the  voice  of  "  many 
waters,"  like  the  tumultuous  breakings  of  the 
angry  waves  upon  some  rock-bound  and  far 
ofl'  coast.  Bat  I  ascend  one  hundred  feet, 
still  higher  than  this,  higher  than  the  dome 
itself,  the  latter  ascent  being  made  upon 
small  iron  ladders.  Just  look  through  the 
opening  there  and  that  suflBces  — I  am  about 
to  begin  a  dencent,  but  the  guide  says,  "  I 
want  you  to  look  through  this  small  hole  be- 
fore you  descend,  and  you  will  look  down 
through  the  dome  upon  the  floor  of  the 
church,  three  hundred  feet  distant."  I  drop 
down  upon  one  knee  and  get  a  look,  but  in- 
voluntarily rise  again  to  assure  myself  that 
the  platform  under  me  is  not  likely  to  give 
way,  thinking  that  I  can  contemplate  the 
scene  below  stairs  with  a  great  deal  more 
composure  after  being  satisfied  of  that  fact. 
On  examination  concluded  that  it  would,  and 


settled  down  to  it  again  and  found  the  effect 
to  be  extraordinary.  The  chairs  used  as 
seats  upon  the  floor  were  flattened  into  a 
confused  mass.  I  could  see  objects  flitting 
about  in  every  direction,  supposed  to  be  raei 
and  women,  but  they  appeared  to  flatten  out 
and  to  be  in  the  act  of  creeping  rather  than 
walking.  The  effect  was  wonderful.  But  I 
must  close.  Westminster  Abbey  I  have  also 
visited  and  have  seen  the  wonderful  building 
itself,  and  the  many  tombs  of  Kings  and  war- 
riors reposing  within,  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, one  of  the  oldest,  down  to  the  new  let- 
tered slab  of  marble  upon  which  is  inscribed 
a  name  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
— and  that  simple  name  is  Charles  Dickens. 
With  this  I  must  close. 

A.  C.  iM. 


From  a  Pamphlet  Reprinted  from  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacr.t. 

god's  ownership  of  the  sea. 

BY  LKONAUD  SWAIN. 
(Concluded  from  page  535.) 

God  has  given  the  land  to  man,  but  the  sea 
He  has  reserved  to  Himself :  the  sea  is  Hii. 
and  He  made  it.  He  has  given  man  "  no 
inheritance  in  it;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set 
his  foot  on."  If  he  enters  its  domain,  he 
enters  it  as  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  He 
may  pass  over  it,  but  he  can  have  no  abiding 
place  upon  it.  He  cannot  build  his  house, 
nor  so  much  as  pitch  his  tent  within  it.  He 
cannot  mark  it  with  his  lines,  nor  subdue  it 
to  his  uses,  nor  rear  his  monuments  upon  it. 
If  he  has  done  any  brilliant  exploit  upon  its 
surface,  he  cannot  perpetuate  the  memory  ot 
it  by  erecting  so  much  as  an  arch  or  a  pillar. 
It  steadfastly  refuses  to  own  him  as  its  lord 
and  master.  It  is  not  afraid  of  him,  as  is  the 
land.  Its  depths  do  not  tremble  at  his  coming. 
Its  waters  do  not  flee  when  he  appeareth. 
When  it  hears  of  him,  then  it  laughs  him  to 
scorn.  All  the  strength  of  all  his  generations 
is  to  it  as  a  feather  before  the  whirlwind,  and 
all  the  noise  of  his  commerce  and  all  the 
thunder  of  his  navies  itcandiushin  a  moment 
within  the  silence  of  its  impenetrable  abysses. 
Whole  armies  have  gone  down  into  that  un- 
fathomable darkness,  and  not  a  floating  bub- 
ble marks  the  place  of  their  disappearing.  If 
all  the  populations  of  the  world,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  were  cast  into  its  depths,  the 
smooth  surface  of  its  oblivion  would  dose 
over  them  in  an  hour  ;  and  if  all  the  cities  of 
the  earth  and  all  the  structures  and  monu- 
ments that  were  ever  reared  by  man,  were 
heaped  together  over  that  grave  for  a  tomb- 
stone, it  could  not  break  the  surface  of  the 
deep,  and  lift  back  their  memory  to  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  the  breath  of  the  upper  air  : 
the  sea  would  still  clap  his  hands  in  triumph 
over  them,  and  roll  the  billows  of  his  derision 
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a  thousand  fathoms  above  the  topmost  stone 
of  that  mighty  sepulchre.  The  patient  earth 
submits  to  the  rule  of  man,  and  the  moun- 
tains bow  their  rocky  heads  before  the  ham- 
mer of  his  power  and  the  blast  of  his  terrible 
enginery.  But  the  sea  cares  not  for  him  ;  not 
so  much  as  a  single  hair's  breadth  can  its 
level  be  lowered  or  lifted  by  all  the  effort,  and 
all  the  enginery  of  all  the  generations  of  time. 

*  *  He  may  engrave  his  titles 
upon  the  mountain-top,  and  quarry  his  signa 
ture  into  the  foundations  of  the  globe;  but 
he  cannot  write  his  name  on  the  sea. 

And  with  this  is  connected  that  other  fea- 
ture of  the  sea  which  marks  its  reservation  to 
God  ;  I  mean  its  loveliness.  One  who  has 
never  travelled  upon  it  expects  to  find  it 
somewhat  thickly  populated.  He  thinks  of 
the  vast  traffic  and  travel  that  goes  over  the 
waters,  and  he  is  ready  to  imagine  that  the 
great  deep  is  alive  with  this  hurrying  to  and 
fro  of  the  nations.  He  reads  of  the  lands 
"  whose  commerce  whitens  every  sea,"  and  he 
is  ready  to  think  that  the  ocean  itself  is  as  full 
of  sails  as  the  harbor  of  some  mighty  metrop- 
olis. But  he  finds  his  mistake.  As  he  leaves 
the  land  the  ships  begin  to  disappear.  As 
he  goes  on  his  way  they  soon  all  vanish,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  him  but  the  round  sea 
and  the  bended  sky.  Sometimes  he  may 
meet  or  overtake  a  solitary  ship  during  the 
day;  but  then,  again,  there  will  be  many 
days  when  not  a  single  sail  will  cross  the  hori- 
zon. The  captain  of  4he  Adriatic  told  us  that 
he  had  repeatedly  made  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  and  not  seen  a  single  ship  between 
soundings.  We  asked  him  if  it  was  bn  the 
ordinary  line  of  travel.  He  replied  that  it 
was  on  the  great  highway  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres.  When  we  reflect 
that  all  the  travelling  that  is  done  upon  the 
seas  is  confined  to  a  very  few  paths,  and  that 
those  paths  cover  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  whole  surface  cf  the  ocean,  this  loneliness 
of  the  sea  becomes  astonishing  and  over- 
whelming. There  are  spaces  measured  by 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles,  over  which 
no  ship  has  ever  passed.  The  idea  of  a  na- 
tion's commerce  whitening  every  sea  is  the 
wildest  fancy.  If  all  the  ships  that  have  ever 
been  built  were  brought  together  in  a  single 
fleet,  they  would  fill  but  a  handbreath  of  the 
ocean.  The  space,  therefore,  that  man  and 
his  works  occupy  on  the  sea,  is  as  small  in 
extent  as  the  hold  he  has  on  it,  by  his  power, 
is  slight  and  superficial.  Both  together  are 
as  nothing.  Both  together  must  always  be 
18  nothing.  The  ocean  covers  three-fourths 
)f  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  this  vast  expanse  is  and  ever 
las  been  entirely  free  from  his  presence  and 
^^isitation. 


And  it  is  this  vastness,  this  loneliness,  and 
this  impossibility  of  subjugation  by  man,  that 
set  it  apart  from  the  secular  aspect  that  be- 
longs to  the  rest  of  the  worlds  and  consecrate 
it  as  the  peculiar  possession  and  dwelling 
place  of  the  Most  High.  Like  some  vast 
builded  temple,  it  perpetually  speaks  of  Him 
and  for  Him,  It  bodies  forth  His  immensity. 
It  represents  eternity.  Girded  around  all  the 
lands,  as  death  is  girded  around  all  life,  it 
seems  to  bring  the  unseen  world  to  our  vision, 
and  to  sound  and  shine  with  the  glory  and  the 
awfulness  of  that  state  which  is  beyond  the 
grave.  Travelling  out  into  its  vastness,  we 
seem  to  be  moving  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
space  and  time.  Sailing  on,  day  after  day^ 
without  any  apparent  progress,  never  reach- 
ing the  horizon  that  is  before,  never  leaving 
the  horizon  that  is  behind,  it  is  as  if  we  had 
lost  all  connection  with  the  earth  which  we 
inhabit,  and  were  voyaging  upon  the  infinite 
expanse  of  the  skies,  travelling  to  some  world 
that  lies  beyond  the  stars  of  heaven.  The 
strangeness  of  this  sensation  becomes  perplex- 
ing and  oppressive.  It  is  almost  as  if  we  had 
quitted  life  itself,  and  the  winds  of  eternity 
had  taken  our  sails  and  were  blowing  us  over 
the  sea  of  death  towards  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  bar  of  the  judgment.  *  * 
The  petty  interests  that  engrossed  us  a  while 
ago  are  shrunk  to  nothingness.  The  eager- 
ness of  anticipation,  the  excitement  of  depar- 
ture are  all  forgotten,  as  the  departed  soul 
forgets  the  pain,  the  restlessness,  and  the  fear 
of  the  dying  bed,  when  the  shores  of  a  reced- 
ing world  fade  out  of  its  sight,  and  the  strange 
calm  of  that  vast  new  ocean  of  life  over  which 
it  is  sailing  ta'ies  possession  of  its  conscious- 
ness. We  are  alone  with  God.  We  are  walk- 
ing in  His  temple,  and  it  would  scarcely  sur- 
prise us  if  we  should  see  Him  riding  upon  the 
clouds,  or  descending  upon  the  deep,  and 
moving  towards  us  in  His  chariot  of  the 
waters. 

In  speaking  thus  of  God's  presence  on  the 
sea,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  He  is  not 
also  on  the  land,  or  that  the  earth  does  not 
contain  abundant  indications  of  His  presence. 
I  only  speak  of  those  things  which  mark  the 
ocean  as  in  some  respects  the  place  of  His 
peculiar  dwelling  and  the  sphere  of  His  spe- 
cial manifestation.  We  know  that  the  earth 
is  full  of  His  works  ;  that  His  footprints  are 
upon  every  plain  and  mountain,  the  mark  of 
His  fingers  on  all  its  fields  and  forests  and 
streams.  Yet  we  cannot  help  saying  and 
feeling  that  His  dwelling-place  is  in  the  heav- 
ens, because  of  its  vastness,  its  omnipresence, 
and  its  separation  from  man.  We  involun- 
tarily look  up  to  the  sky  when  we  refer  to 
Him.  We  point  thither  when  we  would  in- 
dicate His  residence  ;  as  if  though  the  earth 
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is  His  footstool  aud  the  place  where  His 
works  are  wrought,  still  the  heavens  were 
His  habitation,  and  there  He  had  His  throne 
and  peculiar  dwelling.  So,  in  lesser  measure, 
is  it  with  the  sea.  Its  vastness,  its  omnipres- 
ence, aud  its  separation  from  the  presence  and 
power  of  man,  set  it  apart  as  the  symbol  of 
Ood,  the  temple  of  His  abode,  and  the  place 
of  His  special  manifestation.  It  is  to  the 
land  which  it  embosoms  what  the  sky  is  to 
the  whole  globe  which  it  encircles  ;  it  is  a  sky 
beneath  the  sky,  touching  the  earth  with  a 
more  solid  grasp  than  that,  and  surrounding 
it  with  a  more  palpable  firmament.  And  as 
the  sky  would  have  a  vaster  mystery  if  we 
could  sail  over  it  as  we  sail  upon  the  sea,  so 
the  sea  has  a  vaster  mystery  because  we  can 
sail  over  it  and  find  it  a  more  palpable  sky, 
only  with  its  arch  inverted  and  its  firmament 
under  our  feet.  The  sky  is  distant,  but  the 
sea  is  near.  We  can  walk  down  to  the  shore 
and  lay  our  hands  upon  its  waters  ;  and  when 
we  do  so  we  feel  as  if  we  touched  the  feet  of 
Jehovah  ;  as  if  we  saw  the  very  fields  of  im- 
mensity aud  eternity,  and  held  within  our 
grasp  the  lines  that  bound  us  to  another  life. 
And  it  is  this  which  gives  the  sea  its  mystery 
and  might  ;  that  it  is  fraught  with  these  di- 
vine elements;  that  it  is  charged  with  these 
spiritual  suggestions  ;  that  it  is  the  symbol  of 
eternity  and  infinity,  and  crowds  upon  us, 
with  irresistible  majesty,  the  vision  of  that 
life  unseen,  and  those  worlds  unknown,  for 
which  our  souls  are  made,  and  to  which 
the  feet  of  every  one  of  us  are  swifJy  and 
irreversibly  travelling.  There  is  a  sea  within 
us  N\hich  responds  to  the  sea  without.  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep,  and  it  is  the  answer  and 
the  yearning  of  these  inward  waves,  in  reply 
to  that  outward  call,  which  makes  our  hearts 
to  swell,  our  eyes  to  grow  dim  with  tt  ars,  and 
our  whole  being  to  lift  and  vibrate  with  such 
strong  emotion  when  we  stand  ujion  the  shore 
and  look  out  upon  the  deep,  or  sit  in  the  stern 
of  some  noble  ship  and  feel  ourselves  cradled 
on  the  pulsations  of  its  mighty  bo?'om.  There 
is  a  life  within  us  which  calls  to  that  sea  with- 
out— a  conscious  destiny  which  only  iU  mag- 
nitude and  lis  motion  can  symbolize  and  utter. 
There  is  that  in  man  which  draws  him  to  the 
sea  by  eome  secret  spell,  whose  attraction  he 
cannot  resist  or  master.       *  * 

There  is  a  deep  eternal  brotherhood  be- 
tween him  and  the  rolling  ocean.  Though 
it  scorns  his  power,  and  will  not  take  his 
chain  nor  bear  his  handwriting,  nor  even  his 
very  presence  except  as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger, 
it  still  links  itself  to  him  by  ties  that  are 
stronger  than  steel,  and  that  draw  him  to- 
wards it  from  cities  and  forests,  from  the  tops 
of  mountains,  and  the  depths  of  midland  de- 
serts.   Though  he  have  never  looked  upon 


it,  aud  dwell  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
it,  still  it  is  a  reality,  a  presence  and  a  power 
unto  him.  He  thinks  of  it  by  day  ;  he 
dreams  of  it  by  night.  In  his  imagination 
he  fashions  its  shores,  pours  its  mighty  tides 
around  the  land,  stretches  its  azure  expanse 
like  the  sky,  pushes  his  back  upon  its  waves, 
and  sweeps  out  from  the  fading  headlands,  to 
lose  himself  in  the  dread  immensity,  and  find 
himself  alone  with  the  sea  and  its  Maker. 

And  80,  by  its  material  uses  and  its  s})irit- 
ual  voices,  does  the  sea  ever  speak  to  us  to 
tell  us  that  its  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
He  hewed  its  channels  in  the  deep,  and  drew 
its  barriers  upon  the  sand,  and  cast  its  belted 
waters  around  the  world.  He  fitted  it  to  the 
earth  and  the  sky,  and  poised  them  skilfully 
the  one  against  the  other  when  He  ^'measured 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  aud 
meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  com- 
prehended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance."  He  gave  the  sea  its  won- 
derful laws,  and  armed  it  with  its  wonderful 
powers,  and  set  it  upon  its  wonderful  work. 
Oe'r  all  its  breiidtb  His  wisdom  walks, 
On  all  its  waves  His  goodness  shines. 

Let  us  give  thanks,  therefore,  for  the  sea. 
Let  us  remember  Him  that  gave  it  such  vast 
dominion,  and  made  it  to  be  not  only  the 
dwelling-place  of  His  awful  presence,  but  the 
beautiful  garment  of  His  love  and  the  mighty 
instrument  of  His  goodness.  Let  it  speak  to 
us  of  His  unfathomable  fullness.  Let  it  teacii 
us  that  He  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  Let 
it  remind  us  that  the  powers  of  destruction 
and  death  are  under  His  control,  and  that  be- 
hind the  cloud  of  darkness  and  terror  that 
often  invests  them,  they  are  working  out  im- 
measurable results  of  blessing  aud  life  for  the 
future  time,  for  distant  regions  and  for  coming 
generations.  Let  it  lead  us  to  confide  in  Him 
who  "ruleth  the  raging  of  the  seas,  who  still- 
eth  the  noise  of  their  waves  and  the  tumult  of 
the  people;"  who  has  all  the  forces  of  the 
world  at  His  control,  and  all  the  ages  of  time 
at  His  command  ;  who  knows  how  to  build 
His  kingdom  beneath  the  sea  of  human  oppo- 
sition, as  He  built  the  continents  beneath  the 
ocean  waters  ;  who  makes  all  the  powers  of 
dissolution  and  decay  yield  to  that  kingdom 
some  element  of  strength  or  richness  ;  and 
who,  when  the  appointed  hour  shall  come, 
will  lift  it  irresistibly  above  the  waves,  and 
set  its  finished  beauty  beneath  the  heavens 
with  the  spoils  of  all  time  gathered  upon  its 
walls,  and  the  nations  of  the  saved  walking 
in  its  glory. 


Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,    He  who  waits' 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once,  will  never 
do  any."  , 
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For  Frionds'  Iiitelligoncer. 
RECONCILING  COURTS. 
The  people  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  are  not  re- 
garded so  intelligent  as  our  own,  but  they  appear  to 
have  made  an  important  improvement  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  in  diminishing  litigation. 
They  have  established  reconciling  courts,  at  which 
parties  must  appear  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  re- 
concile their  differences  before  permission  is  given  to 
commence  an  action  at  law.  ft  is  the  business  of 
the  judges  of  these  courts  to  endeavor,  by  all  the 
means  that  are  in  their  power,  to  effect  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
parties,  to  explain  the  law,  to  give  advice  a-id  to 
act  as  arbitrators.  Failing  to  perfect  an  adjustment 
of  difficulties  at  the  first  meeting,  the  parties  are 
given  time  for  consideration,  and  on  a  given  day 
they  are  again  called  together,  when  another  at- 
tempt is  made  for  a  settlement.  If  this  fails,  a  cer- 
tificate is  given  to  the  complainant  by  the  judges  of 
the  reconciling  courr,  and  he  is  at  liberfy  to  com- 
mence an  action  at  law.  If,  however,  he  brings  a 
suit  without  having  first  obtained  this  certificate, 
he  is  immediately  non-suited.  The  proceedings  be- 
fore these  reconciling  courts  are  attended  with  very 
little  expense,  and  it  is  said  that  nine-tenths  of  ail  | 
cases  are  thus  settled. 

The  above,  from  a  recent  paper,  shows  how 
much  the  principles  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood are  spreading  in  the  world,  and  must 
be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  those  de- 
sponding minds  who,  looking  upon  "  the  for- 
mer days  as  better  than  these,"  are  unable  to 
see  anything  but  declension  before  them. 
How  remarkable  that  a  comparatively  re- 
tired people  should  so  far  have  become  con- 
vinced of  the  evil  results  to  individuals  from 
a  too  frequent  use  of  the  law  as  to  put  such 
wholesome  curbs  around  the  same!  The 
mode  prescribed  is  almost  identical  in  spirit 
with  our  excellent  discipline  on  this  subject, 
and  is  only  another  evidence  that  the  leaven 
of  Truth  is  at  work  with  individuals  and  Gov- 
ernments, gradually  bringing  them  into  ac- 
cordance with  itself  until  war  and  its  rami- 
fied branches  shall  be  among  the  things  that 
were,  or  at  least  much  shorn  of  their  noxious 

influence.  G.  S.  T. 

 .  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WHAT  THE  VOICE  SAID. 
Pilgrims  to  the  great  unknown — 
Wanderers  from  every  zone, — 
Whither  does  your  journey  tend? 
The  grave  replies,  "  Behold  the  end  !  ' 
The  toiling  millions  here  must  sleep, 
While  those  who  stay  their  loss  may  weep. 
Millions  now  whom  care  oppressed 
Have  sought  a  refuge  in  my  breast  : 
Millions  now  are  following  too, 
Ai  sure  as  day  absorbs  the  dew. 
The  truth  is  sure:  It  is  no  lie  1 
Short-sighted  man  thou'rt  doomed  to  die  ! 
Then  wilt  thou  mourn  thy  certain  doom, 
And  fill  thy  life  with  deepest  gloom  ? 
.Mike  sad  all  days  that  fill  the  year, 
And  let  the  grave  fill  thee  with  fear  ? 
Oh  !  no.    Tnis  world  is  full  of  light, 
And  day  by  day  succeeds  the  night, 
Aui  cilm  sofc  airs  do  follow  storms, 


And  newer  life  the  crumbling  forms. 
Behold!    The  splendor  of  the  skies, — 
The  evening  sun — its  morning  rise — 
The  changeful  moon,  whose  mellow  light 
Envelopes  earth,  enlivens  night, — 
The  floating  clouds  through  ether  blue,—- 
The  falling  rain — the  pearly  dew, — 
The  rolling  hills  with  verdure  crown'd, — 
The  murm'ringstreams  thatsweep  them  round-— 
The  mountains  grand, — the  scented  pines — - 
The  opening  flowers  and  trailing  vines — 
The  happy  birds — the  busy  bees 
That  sing  and  murmur  in  the  trees, — 
The  broad  expanse  of  ocean  wide, 
The  rolling  serf  and  ceaseless  tide, — 
The  fish  that  swim  beneath  the  wave, 
And  fowls  that  feath'ry  plumage  lave. 
Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  we  hear 
Xo  comfort  to  the  eye  and  ear? 
Djes  contemplation  seek  in  vain 
For  joy  ?    Is  fr^ar  of  death  a  pain  ? 
Gj  to  the  wild  wood  'mong  the  trees, 
The  grass  and  flowers  and  gentle  breeze, 
And  tell  me  what  low  voice  is  heard  I 
What  says  that  voice?  What  speaks  that  word? 
"  Oh,  mortal  man  why  seek  in  vain 
Through  mists  and  clouds  for  what's  so  plain  ? 
The  wild  goose  hears  my  voice  and  flies 
Across  the  plains,  along  the  skies  ! 
The  squirrel  gathers  winter  food, 
Tne  beast  avoids  the  bad  for  good. — • 
The  poisonous  herbs  he  passes  by. 
Taught  by  my  voice,  nor  asketh  why  I 
I  mnrr  the  heart,  I  touch  the  mind, 
I  f/'/ir/i  the  way  that  thou  canst  find  ; 
(live  ht'f'd,  and  all  along  thy  way 
Fresh  joys  shall  spring  from  day  to  day. 
Thy  (hiiir's:  here  will  pleasures  be 
When  hand  in  han  I  thou  walk'st  with  me. 
Trust  all  in  me, — my  guidniic"  own, 
Nor  seek  to  know  the  great  Unknown." 
This  voice  is  God's  directing  thee 
And  made  so  plain  that  thou  can'st  see 
Thy  proper  sphere  is  noir  and  h^re^ 
Wii  It's  in  the  future  will  appeir. 
Baltimore.  T.'ntk  month   16,  1872.  N.  H. 


NIGHT  AND  DAY. 

The  day  is  Thine. — 
The  long  bright  summer  day. 
From  the  first  dawning  light  till  evening  closes, 
And  all  its  merry  birds  and  blooming  roses, 
And  its  golden  beauty  bid  us  say. 
The  day,  0  Lord,  is  Thine. 
The  night  is  Thine,— 
The  long  dark  winter's  night, 
Hushing  our  birds  to  sleep,  ou"  flowers  concealing  ; 
But,  by  its  hosts  as  glowin?  stars,  revealing 

Through  the  deep  sky,  Thy  glory  and  Thy  might  ; 
The  night.  0  Lord,  is  Thine. 
And  life's  brief  day 
Is  also  Thine,  when  we 
Must  work  while  light  doth  last  for  our  dear  Master* 
0,  that  our  sluggish  feet  could  travel  faster, 
And  we  with  readier  service  give  to  Thed 
Our  life's  fast  fleeting  day  ! 
That  darker  night 
Is  also  Thine,  0  Lord. 
When  Thou  sweet  sleep  to  Thy  beloved  givest  ; 
For  while  they  needs  must  die,  Thou  ever  livesf, 
And  o'er  Thy  dear  ones  keepest  watch  and  ward. 

Till  darkness  ends  in  light. 
Ddaxvare  Covnty  Republican. 
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From  the  Indepeudent. 
THE  RELATIONS  OF  CRIME  TO  INTEMPERANCK. 

BY  EUWAKD  I).  MANSRIKLD,  LL  D. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  said,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  in  Cincinnati,  that  if  intemperance  could 
not  be  stopped  we  should  become  a  nation  of 
drunkards.  We  have  not  become  a  nation  of 
drunkards  ;  but  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
drunkards  in  our  midst,  and  tens  of  tho'j.sands 
becoming  so  as  fust  as  temptation  and  habit 
can  make  them.  After  forty  years'  discussion 
of  the  temperance  question,  the  results  may 
be  fairly  summed  up  thus:  In  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  among  people  of  education  and 
character,  there  is  less  intemperance  than 
there  was  half  a  century  ago  ;  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  fashionable 
or  customary  in  good  society  to  keep  or  offer 
visitors  wine  and  strong  drinks  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  drinking  shops  of  all  kinds  is  much  in- 
creased in  proportion  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
number  of  drinking  people  is  very  great — 
probably  as  great  as  ever,  if  not  greater.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  state  of  fact,  the  total  abstinence  socie- 
ties and  the  prohibitory  laws  have,  in  regard 
to  the  aggregate  of  society,  in  a  great  measure 
failed.  They  have  done  good  to  many  indi- 
viduals; but  they  have  made  no  great  im- 
pression on  the  general  tone  and  manners  of 
society.  Why  not?  And  is  any  other  re- 
sult possible?  This  is  the  most  important  of 
all  social  questions.  And  for  many  years, 
and  at  this  moment,  it  has  more  exercised  the 
minds  of  religious  people,  and  even  of  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen,  than  any  other  moral  or 
social  question.  But  we  are  left  to-day,  as 
we  were  when  Dr.  Beecher  began  his  temper- 
ance lectures,  to  inquire  whether  intemperance 
can  either  be  suppressed  or  reduced.  Has 
this  problem  any  solution  ?  1  propose  here 
to  notice  some  facts  which  strongly  bear  upon  | 
it,  and  suggest  some  remedies  which  may,  at 
least,  moderate  this  great  evil.       *  * 

The  relation  between  intemperance  and 
crime  is  not  only  known  to  observers,  but  is 
fully  confirmed  by  statistics.  I  have  just  read 
"  Palgrave's  Central  Arabia,"  and  I  find  no 
account  in  the  book  of  any  common  love  of 
strong  li(iuors,  or,  indeed,  of  any  liquors  at 
all.  When  you  enter  an  Arab's  house  you 
have  the  best  of  coffee  and  dates  ;  but  neither 
wines  nor  brandy.  80,  while  Col.  Palgrave 
is  quite  particular  in  his  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Arabians,  there  is  no 
notice  of  any  broils,  or  street-fights,  or  police, 
or  jails,  except  the  prison  and  guards  of  the 
king's  palace.  The  Bedouins,  or  wild  Arabs 
of  the  Desert,  are  noted  for  robbery  and  pil- 
lage; but  even  they  are  not  charged  with  in- 
temperance.   Here  is  one  point,  at  least,  in 


which  the  Arab  and  the  Mohammedan  may- 
claim  to  be  superior  to  the  Christian  Ameri- 
can. These  facts  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  nation  or  a  community  without  intem- 
perance. If  so,  then  we  need  not  despair. 
We  may,  at  least,  reduce  intemperance  to 
narrower  limits,  and,  in  doing  that,  diminish 
the  crime  and  poverty  so  prevalent  in  great 
cities.  It  may  be  admitted  that  mankind 
must  have  a  stimulus.  That  stimulus  is  apt 
to  be  St  usual,  except  in  those  cases  (happily 
never  very  numerous)  in  which  education  and 
religion  have  furnished  a  moral  stimulus  supe- 
rior to  the  appetites  of  the  body.  But  let  us 
look  at  the  fad.^.  Much  of  the  drinking  of 
iiirong  liquors  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  climate, 
which  modifies  our  whole  physical  being,  and 
even  political  laws  and  institutions.  The 
northern  nations  of  Europe  drink  brandy. 
The  middle  and  southern  people  of  ]^urope 
think  they  are  not  intemperate,  because  they 
drink  wines  and  ales;  but,  in  fact,  statistics 
show  that  all  those  nations  are  intemperate. 

The  lower  orders  of  English  take  enormous 
quantities  of  ale  and  beer,  and  in  London 
much  gin.  In  this  country  we  take  whisky 
in  immense  quantities,  as  they  do  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Taken  by  this  single  standard, 
our  civilization  is  below  that  of  Arabia  and 
Persia.  The  question  with  us  is  whether  our 
civilization  can  be  raised  above  this  oppro- 
brium ;  or  whether,  while  the  nation  is  mak- 
ing its  grand  progress  in  freedom  and  ma- 
terial arts,  it  can  reform,  if  not  all  intemper- 
ance, at  least,  the  outward  manners  and  ap- 
pearances, so  that  there  shall  be  the  seeming 
of  decency  and  good  order.  *  *  *  The 
whole  j)eople  are  put  to  an  enormous  ex- 
pense; in  fact,  three-fourths  of  all  the  cost  of^ 
preventing  crime  and  administering  justice  is 
on  account  of  the  crimes,  disorders,  and 
losses  caused  by  retail  dram  shops.  All  this 
I  is  well  known,  and  society  voluntarily  per- 
mits the  causes  of  crimes,  which  it  afterwards 
punishes  in  the  comparatively  innocent  of- 
fender. Is  that  just?  Which  ought  to  be 
punished,  the  man  who  drugs  and  tempts  an- 
other, or  he  who  in  half  insanity  was  tempted 
to  the  crime?  Let  reasonable  men  answer. 
A  great  French  statistician  says  truly  that 
*'  society  prepares  the  crimes  which  it  pun- 
ishes." Now,  what  is  to  be  done?  Ought 
not  society  to  consider  whether  this  is  the  best 
mode  of  getting  along?  We  believe  as  much 
in  the  free  agency  of  man  as  any  who  talk 
about  their  right  to  drink.  And  we  believe 
as  little  in  the  power  of  civil  law  to  reform 
mankind  as  any  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
social  school.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  that,  if  government  has  no  moral 
duties  to  perform,  no  right  to  preserve  order 
and  peace,  to  protect  religion,  or  educate  its 
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people,  then  it  has  no  right  to  exist.  It  has 
DO  functions  which  are  salutary  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  common  sense  of  the  people 
rejects  the  idea  that  government  has  no 
power ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  actually  en- 
forces this  power  in  many  cases.     *    *  >i= 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  taken  the  first  and 
the  best  step  to  prevent  this  immoral  manu- 
facture ;  and  it  is  likely,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to 
be  very  effectual.  This  is  to  make  the  re- 
tailer of  liquors  responsible  for  the  evil  he 
does.  1.  A  person  making  another  person 
intoxicated,  by  selling  intoxicating  liquors  to 
him,  shall  be  held  liable  to  whoever  takes 
care  of  him,  however  long  it  may  be  needed. 
If  this  were  enforced  strictly,  it  would  cut 
off  the  profits  of  grog-sellers.  But  the  next 
provision  is  still  more  effectual.  2.  *'  Every 
wife,  child,  guardian,  parent,  employer,"  or 
Qther  person  injured  in  person  or  property 
shall  have  a  right  of  action  against  any  per- 
son who,  by  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  has 
caused  the  damage.  A  married  woman  has 
the  same  right  of  action  as  if  she  were  single. 
This  is  the  true  principle,  and  is  already 
working  admirably.  Several  women  have 
already  recovered  damage?  under  that  act, 
and  other  suits  have  been  begun. 

***** 

If  the  laws  of  Ohio  are  strictly  enforced, 
nine-tenths  of  the  liquor-sellers  will  have  to 
stop.  There  is  no  need  of  a  prohibitory  law  ; 
because  that  cannot  be  enforced  unless  you 
can  enforce  this  now  in  existence.  The  great 
principle — which  ought  to  pervade  all  laws 
— is  not  to  prevent  human  action,  but  to 
hold  every  person  responsible  f.r  all  the 
wrong  he  has  caused,  whether  he  did  the  acts 
or  not.  This  principle,  carried  out,  will  soon 
prevent  people  from  the  business  of  making 
others  drunk,  when  they  have  to  be  respon- 
sible for  their  crimes  and  their  losses. 
***** 

We  have  so  much  trust  in  our  German- 
American  citizens  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
make  any  law  preventing  the  freedom  of 
action  ;  but  we  say  that  every  man  who  sells 
whisky,  wine,  lager  beer,  or' opium,  shall  be 
veeponsihle  for  the  crimes  he  causes.  He  will 
36  very  careful  how  he  sells  under  that  dis- 
pensation of  justice.  This  is  the  substance 
3f  the  "  Adair  Law,"  as  it  is  called  in  Ohio, 
and  which  promises  to  be  very  effective. 
When  a  man  frequents  a  grog-shop  (as  thou- 
sand do),  becomes  an  habitual  drunkard,  to 
he  distress  or  ruin  of  his  family,  there  are 
hree  parties  to  that  crime :  one  is  the  drunk- 
ird  himself,  another  is  the  grog-shop  keeper, 
md  the  third  is  the  owner  of  the  property. 
50ciety  should  punish  each  of  them  equally. 
They  are  all  parties  to  a  great  crime  against 
ociety,  as  well  as  themselves.    If  a  man  will 


say,  I  have  a  right  to  drink  whisky  and  to 
dispose  of  my  time  and  property,  you  will 
find  it  hard  to  answer  him.  Unquestionably 
he  has  these  rights.  But,  if  you  say,  "  That 
is  true  ;  but  you  have  no  right  to  make  your- 
self insane ;  you  have  no  right  to  ruin  your 
family ;  you  have  no  right  to  cause  crimes 
against  society,"  then  he  cannot  answer  you. 
But  what  is  true  of  him  is  true  of  the  grog- 
shop  keeper,  who  makes  him  drunk  ;  and  is 
even  more  true  of  the  owner  of  property  who 
rents  it  to  the  grog-shop  keeper.  The  owner 
of  property  starts  up,  surprised,  and  says: 
What !  have  I  not  a  right  to  rent  my  prop- 
erty to  whom  I  choose?"  "No;  you  have 
no  right  to  rent  your  property  in  such  a  way 
as  to  set  fire  to  the  city  or  cause  half  a-dozen 
murders."  Why  does  not  society  march 
straight  up  to  the  truth,  and  make  every  man 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts  f 
There  is  no  other  possible  way  in  which  these 
great  social  evils  can  be  remedied.  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  ultraists  who  will 
not  agree  with  me.  They  have  an  idea  that 
law  ought  to  prevent  everything.  If,  there-- 
fore,  law  ought  to  prohibit  everything,  what 
if  it  does  embody  provisions  to  this  effect  ? 
It  cannot  be  enforced.  Human  law  can  only 
touch  overt  acts.  What  are  those  acts  ?  The 
act  of  the  man  who  knowingly  rented  prop- 
erty to  a  grog-shop  keeper ;  the  act  of  the 
man  who  put  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  act  of  the  man  who  made 
himself  drunk  by  drinking  of  that  bottle — 
there  is  the  whole  of  the  transaction.  Now 
make  each  offender  responsible  for  his  own  acts^ 
and  society  will  be  cleared  from  half,  at  least, 
of  its  intemperance. 


SAGACITY  OF  A  MARE — A  CASE  FOR  DARWIN. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  sagacity  (is 
it  not  reason  ?)  of  a  horee  has  come  to  our  no- 
tice. John  Fletcher,  a  Norwegian,  owns  an 
unbroken  cayuse  mare  which  runs  in  a  pas- 
ture adjoining  his  house.  The  mare,  which 
is  very  wild,  has  a  young  colt  at  her  side.  A 
few  nights  since,  after  J.  Fletcher  had  re- 
tired, he  was  aroused  by  the  mare  coming  to 
the  window  of  his  house,  and  by  pawing^ 
neighing,  and  in  every  way  possible  trying  to 
get  his  attention.  This  continuing  for  some 
time,  he  got  up  and  went  out,  and  drove  her 
away,  and  returned  again  to  bed  ;  but  she 
immediately  returned,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
creased her  dem3nstrations  ;  he  again  went 
out,  when  the  mare  came  up  to  him  and 
rubbed  her  nose  against  him,  although  al- 
ways before  she  had  been  very  shy  of  allow- 
ing any  one  to  come  within  reach  of  her,  then 
ran  on  a  few  yards  before  him,  continuing  her 
neighing  ;  then,  as  he  did  not  follow  her, 
returned  to  him,  rubbing  against  him  in  the 
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most  demonstrative  raanuer.  He  attempted 
to  drive  her  off',  struck  her  with  a  stick,  and 
followed  her  a  few  yards  to  frighten  her  away. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  turned  toward  the 
house,  she  returned  and  tried  in  every  way 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  Pie  then  re- 
marked that  her  colt  was  not  with  her,  a 
fact  he  had  not  noticed  before,  as  it  was  quite 
dark.  It  occurred  to  him  then  to  follow  her, 
which  he  did.  So  soon  as  she  saw  he  was 
doing  so  she  ran  off  before  him,  stopping 
every  few  yards,  turning  around  to  see  that 
he  was  still  foilowing,  then  again  running  on 
keeping  up  her  calling,  until  she  reached  a 
distant  part  of  the  field,  where  she  stopped  at 
an  old  "  prospect-hole."  On  coming  up  with 
her  she  again  commenced  rubbing  against 
him,  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  hole, 
where  he  soon  discovered  the  colt.  It  ap- 
})ears  it  had  slipped  into  it  and  was  unable 
to  get  out,  and  the  mare  had  taken  this 
method  to  obtain  assistance.  Being  unable 
to  get  it  out  alone,  J.  Fletcher  went  for  some 
of  his  neighbors,  and  with  them  returned. 
While  they  were  taking  the  little  fellow  out 
the  mare  manifested  the  most  intense  delight, 
and  seemed  almost  beside  herself  with  joy  ; 
and,  afterwards,  when  the  men  had  got  out 
of  the  hole,  she  came  up  to  J.  F,,  and  placing 
her  nose  on  his  shoulder,  gave  every  sign  of 
gratitude  that  a  human  mother 
similar  circumstances.  Who  will 
horse  does  n(  t  reason  ? 

Virginid  City  MontaiiiaUy  Sept.  19th,  1872. 
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Frif  lids  who  expect  to  attend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  who  may  not  have  secured  homes,  will  find 
•comfortable  accommodations  at  the  Mans  on  IJou.-e, 
Isaac  Albert^on,  Proprietor,  N.  \\ .  Corner  Fayette 
and  St.  Paul  Stret-t. 

Hoines  will  be  provided  amongst  Friends  in  the 
•city  as  fur  as  practicable. 


1  T  K  M  S  . 

TnK  followinnr  f»ct8  and  fignrt.s  are  (riven  for  the 
benefit  of  Uible  st  udents  :  The  Bible  contains  .'^,580,- 
489  letter?.  words,  ?>\,\1\^  verses,  1,189  <  hap- 

ter?,  and  G6  books.  The  word  "and"  occurs  4G,- 
277  linoes;  the  word  "  Lord"  occurs  1  Bbb  times; 
the  word  "  reverend  "  hni  once,  which  is  in  the  0th 
verse  of  the  1 1 1th  Psalm.  The  21^t  verse  of  the  7th 
chspter  of  ?)zrH  cotuains  all  the  alphabet  except  the 
letter  "  j."  The  finest  chapter  to  read  is  the  2()th 
chapter  (f  the  Acts  of  the  Apos'ies.  The  lOth 
chapter  of  ih^  "Jd  Kings  and  the  .''.7th  chapter  of 
Isaiah  are  alike.  The  longest  vers-e  is  the  Oth  verse 
of  the  8ih  chapter  of  E.-^ther  ;  the  shortest  vtrse  is 
the  35lh  vtrse  of  the  11  ih  cbapf»r  of  iSt.  John.  The 
8  h,  l.'>th,  21st  and  31si  vers«s  of  the  K  7th  Psalm 
are  alike.  Each  verse  of  ihe  I^Gih  Psalm  ends 
alike.  There  aie  no  words  or  names  of  more  than 
six  syllables. 

Rkportki)  DrscovKRV  of  Indian  Bkmcs  in  Illi- 
nois.— Two  additional  Indian  graves  were  di^cov- 
ertd  yesterday  at  the  excavation  making  by  Kinsey 
<fe  Mahler,  for  their  new  foundry,  on  Adams  street 


The  (jraves  were  about  twenty  feet  apart,  one  ot 
them  containing  many  valuable  relics.  It  is  believed 
that  they  belonged  to  the  famous  Indian  warrior, 
Little  Turtle.  The  more  important  relics  discovere'i 
are  as  follows  :  A  large  copper  ketitle,  a  metal  dish 
several  belts  of  warnpurn,  an  iron  tomahawk  six 
eight  inches  long,  one  large  silver  brooch  and  fou: 
small  brooches,  about  twenty  five  silver  buckles,  t 
pair  of  silver  ear-rings,  and  a  portion  of  a  moccosin 
Also  two  silver  breast  plates,  which  have  incribed  c 
them  the  figure  of  a  turtle.  A  large  double  silver 
cross  was  found  with  the  breast  plates.  There  were 
also  silver  armlets,  A  large  silver  ring  enclosed  a 
star  with  seven  points.  The  pipe  of  peace  was  even 
there.  It  was  of  a  whitish  cast — the  red  pipe  de- 
noting war.  Little  Turtle  was  a  celebrated  chief 
of  the  Miama.  In  1704  he  made  an  attack  on  Fort 
Piccovery  at  the  head  of  1,000  braves.  He  fought 
hard  against  "Mad  Anthony,"'  iis  General  Wa^ur' 
was  designated  by  the  whites,  and  as  the  "  Blavl-^ 
Snake  ■'  by  the  Indians.  Little  Turtle  had  counselled 
peace,  but  he  was  overruled  by  his  brother  chiefs, 
and  the  battle  went  against  the  red  man. — Pcori  i 
(^Illinois)  Democrat, 

Copenhagen  has  had  the  custom  these  fifteen  years 
of  giving  its  poor  school  children  a  three  weeks 
vacation  in  the  country.  Jacobi  wrote  to  farmers, 
parsoiis,  proprietors,  and  teachers  in  the  countr  v 
begging  them  to  receive  his  poor  pupils,  and  th'-:i 
collected  funds  for  thtir  journey.  In  the  secoii  i 
week  of  July  over  ;!,000  children  are  spread  all  over 
the  surrounding  country  in  rectories,  in  farm-houses, 
in  shady  cottages.  They  go  out  meagre,  pale,  tired, 
feverish  ;  they  come  home  healthy,  hopeful,  su;i- 
burot,  renewed  in  body  and  soul. 

An  interesting  educational  experiment  which  h;i3 
been  put  into  operation  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  thf 
'  vacation  schools"  intended  for  children  who  ar  • 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  city  during  the  entire  yea; 
and  who  would  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the 
streets  during  the  summer  season,  has  thus  far 
proved  every  way  successful,  the  insti uction  being 
oral  and  the  aim  not  severe  study  but  a  combination 
of  improvements  and  recreation.  During  the  pust 
season  six  schools  have  thus  been  in  operation  with 
twelve  teachers  and  a  roll  of  about  1,000  scholars, 
although  the  daily  aitend>ince  has  of  course  been 
variable.  Sewing,  drawing,  and  object  teaching  oc- 
cupy a  [)romiDent  place,  while  special  attention  ia 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  manner  and  habits 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  th«  proprie- 
ties and  courtesies  of  life. 

A  COURSE  of  free  lectures  has  been  commenced 
in  Boston,  the  first  of  which  wns  delivered  on  the 
5th  ultimo,  and  one  will  be  delivered  every  Saturday 
thereafter  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  will 
bo  no  tickets,  no  admission  fee,  and  no  gentlemen. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  help  women  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  literary  tastes,  and  as  the  hall 
to  be  used  can  ceat  only  nine  hundred  persons,  Li- 
dies  only  are  admitted. 

A  LE'iTER  from  Japan  states  that  the  Government 
has  just  published  three  decrees,  which  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  precursors  of  other  innovatiot.s  so 
imftatiently  awaited  by  foreigners.  The  first  is 
ihai  the  library  of  the  ex-Tycoon,  composed  of 
100,000  volumes,  is  open  to  the  public  without  dis- 
tinciion  of  race  or  nationality.  The  second  require  a 
the  raiives  who  have  foreigners  in  service  to  pay 
the  wages  in  Japanese  money  and  not  in  Mexican 
doll-rs,  which  would  be  a  loss  to  the  employed. 
The  third  authorizes  the  priests — 1,  to  select  what 
food  they  pleased  for  their  nourishment;  2,  to  mar- 
ry ;  and  3,  to  dress  thenoselves  as  they  like. 
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From  The  American  Historical  Record. 
MATINECOCK  MEETING-HOUSE. 

It  is  probable  that  some  persons  at  Matine- 
ock  or  Killingworth  became  Friends  by  con- 
incement  as  early  as  about  1659,  and  either 
sorted  to  Oyster  Bay  or  else  kept  meetings 
mougst  themselves  at  private  houses. 
The  popular  voice  was  then  strong  against 
riends,  for  we  find  that  Hempstead  vSted, 
■uly  4th,  1661,  to  "allow  Thos.  Terry,  a 
anter,  to  settle  7  families  at  Matinecock, 
Jt  he  is  to  bring  in  no  Quakers  or  such  like 
nnionists." 

The  manner  of  solemnizing  marriage  among 
riends  was  discountenanced  by  the  courts, 
e  give  one  instance  only  :  "  1668,  2d  First- 
y  of  8th  month,  at  the  usual  meeting-house 
the  people  of  God  in  Oyster  Bay  and  in 
e  presence  of  the  public  assembly  then 
thered,  Jehu  Underbill  and  Mary  Prier, 
ending  marriage  and  having  given  notice 
ereof  before,  according  to  order,  did  then 
d  there  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
ly  men  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth, 
d  after  the  law  of  God,  take  each  other 
husband  and  wife,  and  to  live  together  in 
fear  of  God  faithfully  so  long  as  thev 
11  live. 

John  Undereiill, 
Mary  Underhill. 
tnesses : 

Jamuel  and  Mary  Andrews, 
ohn  Feake, 


Mat.  Prier, 
Henry  Townsend. 

The  Court  of  Sessions  in  June,  1669,  pro- 
nounced the  above  marriage  void,  and  fined 
the  parties  £5  apiece  for  a  breach  and  con- 
tempt of  law,  and  to  pay  £10  more  if  they 
shall  not  be  legally  married  before  the  next 
Court  of  Assizes.  Having  neglected  this 
order,  they  are  fined  £10  each  ;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  below  affirmed. 

1671,  23d  of  3d  mo.,  is  the  date  of  the 
first  mention  of  Friends  in  the  extant  min- 
utes, when  the  Monthly  Meeting  agreed  that 
*'  the  First-day  meetings  should  be  one  day 
at  Oyster  Bay  and  another  at  Matinecock  ; 
and  to  begin  about  the  llth  hour,  and  the 
weekday  meeting  to  begin  about  the  1st  hour 
in  the  afternoon." 

Friends  soon  felt  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  in  various  ways :  thus  in  1675,  Thos. 
Case  [a  Ranter]  while  preaching  is  arrested 
by  the  constable.  In  the  9th  mo.  1677, 
[saac  Horner  says :  "  Being:  warned  to  train 
three  times,  but  refusing,  Mat  Harvey,  con- 
stable, and  John  Wilkes,  Sergeant,  with 
seven  men  more,  did  violently  arrest  a  horse 
and  take  him  away  from  me,  their  demand 
being  but  153.  They  kept  him  the  first  night 
in  another  man's  pasture.  Next  day  they 
led  him  to  Oyster  Bay  to  sell.  Then  they 
setting  up  an  inch  of  candle  that  he  that  bid 
the  most  for  the  horse,  before  it  burned  out. 
should  have  him.    When  they  were  at  this. 
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two  men  went  into  them  uuknown  to  me,  and 

demanded  of  them  what  they  required  of 
me,  that  they  should  take  away  so  good-like 
a  horse.  They  said  :  *  Yesterday  but  los., 
but  to-day  20s.'  These  two  paid  20s.,  and  sent 
me  my  horse  again." 

Distraints  for  not  performing  military  ser- 
vice were  frequent.  Thus,  "  in  lith  mo.  1677, 
Mat.  Prier*  and  his  son  John  refusing  to 
work  at  their  Fort  at  Oyster  J3ay,  and  John 
not  training,  Robt.  Cole  took  away  by  vio- 
lence a  cow,  and  prised  her  at  £4  2s.  6d.  In 
10th  mo.,  1676,  John  Underbill  refusing  to 
train  or  to  work  at  their  fort,  Edward  French. 
Sergeant,  took  by  violence  from  him  a  heifer, 
and  got  two  men  to  prise  it,  and  they  prised  it 
to  <£2.  In  1678,  was  taken  from  John  Feake, 
for  not  training,  a  steer  come  four  year  old, 
to  the  value  of  £3;  from  John  Underbill,  a 
saddle,  prised  at  £1  7s. ;  from  Isaac  Horner, 
a  saddle,  prised  at  £1  9s.  ;  from  Samuel  An 
drews,  a  gun,  prised  at  £1  10  '. 

Friends'  opposition  to  slavery  was  not  yet 
developed,  as  we  see  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  ; 

"  1684,  14th  of  8th  mo.  At  our  Half 
Year's  meeting  at  Matinecock,  the  necessity 
of  John  Adam's  [of  Flushing,]  being  laid 
before  this  meeting  for  their  consideration, 
and  assistance  for  some  speedy  supply  for 
part  of  the  payment  for  a  negro  man  that  he 
hath  lately  bought,  the  meeting  appoints  and 
desires  John  Bowne  to  take  care  in  behalf  of 
the  meeting  to  procure  a  sum  of  money  on  as 
cheap  terms  as  he  can  for  the  supply  afore- 
said, and  the  meeting  engage  to  reimburse 
him.'; 

Friends  sometimes  left  legacies  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  of  the  meeting.  Thus  in 
1695,  Wm.  Fowler  paid  £4  4s.  4d.  in  part  of 
a  legacy  left  by  ^lary  Feake.  In  1748, 
John  Prior  left  the  Society  £100.  In  1779, 
Joshua  Cock  left  £50,  and  Mary  I\[()lt,  1*5. 

The  Ranters,  disciples  of  one  John  Perrot, 
were  disowned  by  Friends  for  their  fanati- 
cism, yet  Friends  had  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
their  lawlessness.  Thos.  Chalkley  says:  "We 
had  a  meeting  at  Matinecock  1698,  where  I 
met  with  the  Ranters,  who  disturbed  our 
meeting.  Like  Paul,  I  fought  with  beasts 
there." 

We  give  another  instance  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  Friends'  meetings  by  these  Ran- 
ters. 

1699,  28th  of  ()th  mo.  Thos.  Story  says: 
We  had  a  meeting  at  John  Peak's  on  oc- 


*  Mat.  Prier  is  mentioned  by  Besse  as  a  sufferer 
for  his  principles  in  Old  England.  In  1GT4,  he  was 
travelling:  corai)anion  with  Hannah  Writrht  in  Mary- 
land. When  crossing  to  the  western  shore,  the 
boat  with  seven  on  board  overset  in  the  night,  and 
Hannah,  with  two  others,  drowned. 


casion  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Ma 
to  Henry  Cock.  To  it  came  some  of  t 
Ranters  of  Oyster  Bay,  and  during  the  great 
part  of  the  time  were  prety  still,  save  on 
an  old  man  who  sometimes  hooted  like  ; 
owl  and  made  a  ridiculous  noise  (as  thii 
manner  is )  and  the  marriage  being  solemi 
ized,  he  stood  up  and  bore  his  testimony  ( 
he  called  it)  against  our  set  forms,  and  cri 
for  liberty  to  the  oppressed  seed  which,  S8i 
he,  is  oppressed  with  your  forms,  meani 
the  manner  of  the  celebration  of  our  mi 
riages,  generally  approved  by  mankind 
the  most  decent  of  all.  We  said  not  mu 
to  them.  Truth  being  over  them  and  t 
meeting  ended  well." 

Roger  Gill  thus  speaks  of  the  same  occi 
rence  :  "  A  large  meeting  it  was,  and  also 
it  came  several  of  the  Ranters,  but  in  t 
mefeting-time  were  all  pretty  civil  except  o 
that  stood  without  and  gave  a  great  hollc 
being  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  roari 
like  a  bear,  which  caused  some  lightness 
the  meeiing.  I  being  standing  up  a  speM 
ing,  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  sprang  in  me  ai 
the  power  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  me  ai 
judgment  from  the  spirit  of  God  went  < 
against  them.  It  was  with  me  to  compu 
them  to  the  mad  folks  of  Bedlam. 

I  also  showed  the  people  what  Bedlam  m 
and  what  frenzies  the  mad  folks  raised  th©< 
As  to  these  people's  practices,  they  are  le« 
and  lascivious,  who  would  fain  be  called 
the  name  of  '*  New  Quakers,"  and  in  th^ 
pretences  cry  out,  "  Liberty  to  the  seedl 
God  as  in  the  beginning,"  whilst  in  reah 
their  desires  are  neither  to  come  under  Jj 
censure  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  that  woo  tm 
reprove  them  for  their  frenzies,  nor  under'  of 
punishment  of  any  just  laws  that  would 
hold  on  them  for  their  offenses:  but  libe 
to  commit  sin  without  control  is  what  t 
only  want.    So  too,  their  manner  of  wors'i 
is  this  :  when  they  meet,  some  fall  a-singi 
some  a-dancing,  some  shouting  and  how 
some  jumping  straight  upwards,  some  smi 
ing  tobacco,'^  others  talking,  some  preachh 
others  praying  ;  and  all  this  is  perfon 
together,  by  which  it  doth  plainly  apj 
that  the  seed  of  the  Devil  hath  as  muchfc 
erty  in  them  as  in  the  beginning,  and  nt 
than  it  ought  to  have.    However,  the  Lo 
power  that  day  kept  thein  under  in  the  mi 
ing,  and  it  ended  in  a  divine  sense  of 
Lord's  presence.     But  after  the  meei 
was  ended,  some  Friends  spoke  a  few 
to  them  that  set  them  a  madding,  for  wM 
I  was  grieved  and  said  to  the  Friends  :  Coj 
do  but  provoke  them,  because  their  Hi 
in  them  ;  nothing  but  God's  blessed  p|i  i. 


*  Friends  on  Long  Island  had  drawn  up  a 
against  smoking  tobacco  as  early  as  1685. 
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can  put  them  to  silence.'  So  then  we  with- 
drew into  a  little  room  ;  and  when  these 
Ranters  had  sung,  danced  and  holloed  a  lit- 
tle, away  they  departed." 

As  we  are  not  able  to  give  a  connected  nar- 
rative, the  reader  must  take  up  with  such  de- 
tached passages  as  have  come  in  our  way. 

1702,  27th  of  12th  mo.  "  The  Quarterly 
Meeting  agree  that  there  shall  be  a  meeting 
kept  at  the  house  of  John  Feakes  once  every 
year  upon  the  last  First-day  in  the  Eighth 
month." 

1707,  3l8t  of  10th  mo.  "  Friends  make 
choice  of  Henry  Cock  and  John  Prier,  to 
visit  Friends  in  their  families,  to  see  that 
things  are  kept  in  order." 

1711,  31st  of  8th  mo.  "James  Cock  and 
John  Prier  are  appointed  to  give  an  account 
to  the  Quarterlv  Meeting  how  our  meeting  is 
kept.  1714,  26th  of  3d  mo.  The  meetings 
about  and  belonging  to  Matinecock  are  duly 
kept." 

1715,  30Lh  of  10th  mo."  Died,  Mary,  wife 
of  Henry  Cock.  She  sometimes  had  a  few 
words  iu  testimonv*  and  prayer  in  meeting." 

1722,  29th  of '1st  mo.  John  Fothergill 
says :  "  We  had  a  meeting  where  many  peo- 
ple not  of  our  profession  came  in,  and  a 
blessed  opportunity  it  was  made  to  us ;  many 
hearts  were  reached  with  the  life  of  Truth." 

1724,  30th  of  10th  mo.  "Henry  Cock  is 
appointed  visitor  in  room  of  James  Cock, 
who,  being  ill  and  weak  of  body,  cannot  per- 
form the  service  thereof." 

Up  to  this  time  Friends  had  met  at  private 
houses  such  as  Mat.  Frier's,  John  Feake's, 
John  UnderhiH's,  and  his  widow,  Mary's ; 
but  now  a  public  meeting-house  was  talked 
of;  and  on  the  31st  of  1st  mo.,  1725,  "  Thos. 
Pearsall  and  Samuel  Underbill  were  appoint- 
ed to  receive  the  money  subscribed  for  the 
building  the  meetiug-house  near  Matine- 
ock." 

1725,  10th  mo.  Thos.  Chalkley  says  :  "We 
went  to  Samuel  Underbill's  and  visited  his 
vyeak  brother,  and  the  Lord  mightily  re- 
freshed us  together.  Next  day  we  had  a 
arge  meeting.  Thence  to  Thos,  Pearsall's 
and  had  an  evening  meeting."      *      *  * 

We  again  had  a  very  large  meeting  at 
Thos.  Pearsall's,  and  likewise  a  good  large 
neeting  the  day  after,  being  First  day,  at 
Matinecock,  wherein  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
•vas  exalted,  and  his  example  and  doctrine 
;losely  recommended,  &c.  I  was  fainty  after 
neeting,  but  resting  a  little,  soon  grew  better, 
0  that  we  had  an  evening  meeting  at  James 
Jock's,  where  one  catne  and  told  us  we  must 
ot  eat  any  fiesh,  but  I  took  the  Bible  and 
bowed  him  proof  to  the  contrary." 


ThM  13  ia  public  speaking. 


1743.  John  Griffith  accompanied  by  John 
Sykes,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  on 
First-day.  He  says:  "It  was  a  large  and 
precious  meeting,  many  not  of  our  Society 
being  there.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  open 
the  doctrine  of  His  Kingdom  largely,  and 
His  glorious  Truth  was  over  all." 

The  feelings  of  Friends  at  that  day  in  re- 
gard to  monuments  for  the  dead  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  minute  of  27th  of  9th  mo.,  1751 : 
"  Some  gravestones  are  set  up  in  Friends' 
burying  ground  at  Matinecock,  with  some 
superfluous  inscriptions  ingraved  therein,  con- 
trary to  the  use  and  practice  of  Friends. 
Therefore  this  Monthly  Meeting  appoints  a 
committee  to  treat  with  the  relations  of  the 
deceased,  in  order  to  remove  the  said  stones 
from  the  grave  yard,  and  to  inform  them  that 
Friends  cannot  be  satisfied  with  such  super- 
fluous inscriptions  on  their  graves,  and  in 
case  the  relations  do  not  comply  with  the 
necessary  orders,  then  Jacob  Seaman,  Richard 
Valentine,  Thos.  Rushmore,  Joseph  Wood, 
John  and  Joshua  Cock  are  directed  to  re- 
move them  themselves."  1762,  27th  of  10th 
mo.  "John  and  Joshua  Cock,  Amos  Un- 
derbill, and  Thos.  Pearsall  are  directed  to 
remove  the  grave-stones  and  do  up  the  graves 
of  those  who  have  no  near  relations." 

It  was  customary  to  appoint  two  persons 
of  worth  and  dignity  to  be  present  at  Friends' 
weddings  in  order  to  restrain  rude  hilarity. 
Such  a  committee  report  to  the  meeting,  31st 
of  7th  mo.  1765,  that  at  the  marriage  of 
Jacob  Coles  and  Sarah  Cock,  "  things  were 
soberly  carried  on  at  both  the  young  people's 
parents'  houses ;  but  missing  some  of  the 
company, they  walked  out  somewhere  from  the 
house  and  found  the  young  men  (mostly  not 
belonging  to  Friends  except  two,)  had  been 
playing  ball,  and  they  were  spoken  to  for  it 
and  desisted.  The  committee  are  directed  to 
treat  with  the  two  on  that  account  and  report 
to  the  meeting." 

1768,  27th  of  4th  mo.  "  The  south  side  of 
the  meeting  house  is  to  be  shingled  and  some 
other  things  belonging  to  it  repaired." 

1776,  26th  of  6th  mo.  "The  cost  of  re- 
pairing the  meeting-house  and  stable  was 
£22  93.  4d.  The  Friends  were  desired  to 
subscribe  what  they  w^ere  free  to  do,  and 
then  bring  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  an  ac- 
count of  what  was  behind."  The  deficiency, 
£11  7s.  2d.,  was  made  up  by  Westbury,  Cow 
Neck  and  Beth  page  meetings." 

1779,  8th  mo.  "Isaac  Rushmore,  an  elder, 
departed  this  life,  who  appeared  to  be  an  hon- 
est, serviceable  Friend,  concerned  for  the 
prosperity  of  Truth  and  our  Society." 

1781,  26th  of  12th  mo.  While 'the  Revo- 
1/  ^onary  war  was  in  full  blast,  the  peaceable 
/^.rinciples  of  Friends  were  turned  to  the  right 
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-education  of  youth  in  such  learning  as  would 
fit  them  for  the  business  of  life  ;  and  school 
houses  for  Friends'  children  were  to  be  built 
in  the  several  meetings.  Matinecock  sub- 
scribed £142  6">.  as  its  quota  toward  the 
school  stock.  The  plan  did  not,  however, 
work  satisfactorily,  and  on  the  '24th  of  Oth 
mo.,  1787,  Matinecock  received  back  as  its 
share  of  the  common  fund,  £76  17s. 

1782,  28th  of  7th  mo.  "Mary  Post  has 
some  draft  in  her  mind  to  visit  Friends'  fami- 
lies within  Matinecock  Meeting.  Wm.  Val- 
entine also  expressed  a  draft." 

178-1,  26lh  of  5th  mo.  "The  meeting 
house  needs  some  small  repairs:  cost  £4 
•  2s.  8d." 

1785,  30th  of  11th  mo.  "A  committee  is 
to  get  a  new  stove  and  lead  for  the  meeting- 
house." 

1786,  6th  of  9th  mo.  "  The  General  Meet- 
ing is  discontinued." 

1797,  ']d  of  9ih  mo.  Richard  Jordan  soys  : 
On  First-day  we  went  to  meeting,  which 
was  large,  there  being  a  considerable  number 
present  who  were  not  of  our  Society.  Here 
my  spirit  was  uncommonly  baptized  into  feel- 
ing on  account  of  a  state  of  infidelity  and  dis- 
belief in  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  my  mouth  was  opened  largely  on 
the  subject  in  a  manner  I  thought  strange 
of,  amongst  so  many  Friends ;  but  I  was 
afterwards  informed  that  these  principles 
much  prevailed  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
that  there  was  a  number  present  who  were 
supposed  to  have  imbibed  those  dark  princi- 
ples of  deism.  The  meeting  ended  in  solemn 
prayer,  and  the  Lord's  Truth  was  this  day 
exalted  over  all  to  the  humbling  and  con- 
founding of  the  gainsayers.  We  went  after 
meeting  to  Silas  Downing's,  and  several 
Friends  coming  in  after  dinner,  we  had  a 
heart-tendering  opportunity  together." 


B'or  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOME    THOUGHTS    CONNECTED    WITH  THE 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FRIENDS. 
BY   BKN.JAM[N  HALLOWKLf.. 

Practical  Quakerism  consists  in  faithful 
obedience  to  the  "still,  small  voice,"  which  is 
the  V(iice  of  God,  speaking  to  the  soul. 

Not  that  Friends  believe  that  they,  as  a 
Society,  possess  any  privileges  from  the  good 
Father  that  are  not  equally  tendered  to  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  on  the  same  conditions 
The  Friends  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
beauty  ot  holiness,  the  riches  of  Divine  love 
and  the  universality  of  the  Grace  of  God— 
this  Grace  being  a  knowledge  of  His  will 
with  a  power  to  obey  it.      The  Society  of 
Friends  has  no  creed.      A  creed  is  necessa 
rily  fixed,  and  does  not  admit  of  growth,  ex 
pansion  and  progress,  which  they  regard  as 


inherent  characteristics  of  humanity,  by  whic 
man  is  distinguished  from  all  other  nnimal 
They  regard  as  of  binding,  daily  obligatioi 
the  fundamental  injunction  of  George  Fox' 
"  Mind  the  Light,"  "  Hear  and  Obey,"  "  L 
obedience  keep  pace  with  knowledge,"  a 
meaning  the  same  thing,  which  is,  to  live,  da 
by  day,  up  to  the  highest  convictions  of  rigl 
and  duty,  that  are  revealed  to  our  watchfiF 
consciousness  ;  recognizing  the  Fatherhood 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  witf^ 
the  filial  and  fraternal  obligations  which  th 
recognition  imposes.  ^ 

This  is  the  simple  doctrine  of  Friends, 
which  they  invite  all  people.     This,  thei 
"platform,"  is  broad  enough,   and  stroii  V 
enough,  they  believe,  to  hold  and  sustain  tl  *" 
whole  race.    Friends  do  not  ask  nordesii""^ 
other  people  to  join  their  outward  rellgio*^^ 
Organization.    This,  of  itself,  will  do  no  goo:  ? 
But  their  earnest  desire  is,  that  every  in(( 
vidual  shall  become  practically  obedient  ''"^ 
the  everyday  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  (x(» 
in  their  own  hearts,  and  thus  become  men 
beriS  of  the  Church  triumphant,  experienciil^'^ 
a  foretaste  of  Heaven.    For  a  heart  that 
obedient  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  under  ti^l 
government  of  God  ;   God  reigns  in  thi 


heart;  and  where  God  reigns,  there  is  Hb 
kingdom — there  is  Heaven,  and  there  is  jcl'^'^ 
now  and  forever.    "  Behold,  the  kingdom 
God  is  within  you." 

That  all  mankind  may  enjoy  this  gre^  ™ 
privilege  of  being  led  and  guided  by  tl^'^ 
Spirit  of  God,  there  is  abundant  Scriptu 
testimony  to  prove.  And  here,  I  would  hai  ^s, 
it  understood,  that  Friends  do  not  regard  t 
Truths  of  Scripture  as  being  true  merely  \  A" 
cause  they  are  there  recorded,  but  they  we  'fl 
written  because  they  were  true,  and  all  Triri  ^ 
being  eternal,  they  being  true  then,  are  tefif 
now  and  for  all  time. 

In  support  of  this  testimony,  we  read  as  t 
language  of  the  Most  High  :    "  When  Isrr 
was  a  child,  I  loved  him,  and  I  called  i 
son  out  of  Egypt."    "  1  took  him  by  1 
hand,  and  led  him  in  the  way  in  which 
should  go;  and  I  was  to  him  a  God,  and- 
was  to  me  a  son."    This  encouraging  li 
guage  applies  to  every  soul  that  wrestles 
the  blessing.    God  is  no  respecter  of  f 
sons.    He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  a 
forever.    He  leads  every  one  by  impressi" 
upon  his  heart,  if  only  he  is  faithfully  ob( 
ent  thereunto,  in  the  way  of  truth,  jnsti 
love,  patience,  purity  and  holiness,  and  tl  ^Jj 
they  do  the  work  of  righteousness,  and  |« 
perience  that  "the  woikof  right eousnes'^'^ 
peace,  and  the  effect  of  it  quietness  and  ' 
surance  forever." 

To  the  same  point  we  read  :    "  Thus  3£ 
the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  Oncfr 
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irael,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  teacheth 
lee  to  profit ;  that  leadeth  thee  in  the  way 
I  which  thou  shouldst  go."  This  language 
pplies  to  every  member  of  the  human  fami- 
r,  who  is  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  privi- 
ge.  All  can  be  taught  "  to  profit."  Not  as 
an  teaches,  with  a  voice  of  words,  and  im- 
irting  no  ability  to  do  what  is  taught, 
ere  words  cannot  reach  the  soul  ;  and  noth- 
g  but  what  does  reach  the  soul,  can  profit 

purify  it,  strengthen  it,  and  bring  it  into 

e  Divine  nature. 

To  like  efl^ect  it  is  recorded  :  "  It  is  shown 
ito  tbee,  oh  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what 
th  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee  but 
do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
mbly  with  thy  God."  Since  God  is  un- 
niably  just,  and  He  requires  man  to  do 
5tly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
im,  He  must  graciously  impart  power  to 
mpily  with  all  these  lequisitions.    In  order 

0  walk  with  Him,"  we  must  walk  in  Truth, 
justice,  in  love,  in  mercy,  in  purity,  in 

■iness,  and  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
lats  of  all  His  attributes,  and  then  are  we 
med  from  all  sin. 

^ud,  also,  to  the  same  effect  :  "  The  Grace 
jGrod,  which  bringeth  t^alvation,  hath  ap- 
jkred  unto  all  mpii,  teaching  them  that  deny- 

1  ungodliness  and  the  world's  lusts,  they 
luld  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
mhis  present  world." 

I)h  !  how  happy  would  it  be  for  all,  if  only 
Iwould  avail  ourselves  of  our  great  privi- 
Ks,  and  "  let  obedience  keep  pace  with 
Iwledge,"  by  "  minding  the  Light." 
«-nd  again  :  "They  shall  not  teach  every 
M)  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
«ng,  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all 
Iw  me,  from  the  least  of  tbem  to  the  great- 
lof  them,  saith  the  Lord  :  I  will  put  my 
B  into  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  to  them 
Id,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.  For 
■ill  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness, 
I  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  re- 
mber  no  more." 

Wonderful  privileges  !  glorious  promises  ! 
■  they  are  all  "  Yea  and  Amen  forever  !" 
Ibese  encouraging  truths  of  Scripture  har- 
lize  beautifully  with  the  highest  concep- 
K  we  are  capable  of  forming  of  the  good- 
1  j  jstice,  love,  and  mercy  of  God,  and  His 
lierly  care  of  His  rational  children, 
lit  we  have  other  confirmation  of  the  im- 
mnt  fact,  that  God  guides,  instructs,  and 
I  HU  children — all  who  are  willing  to  be 
led  and  instructed  by  Him. 
Kcording  to  right  reason,  the  infinitely 
I  good,  just  and  omnipresent  Father, 
Id  not  bring  his  helpless  child  into  ex- 
Ke,  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  great 
■important  responsibilities  resting  upon 


it,  leave  it  without  access  to  a  reliable  Guide ; 
and  Helper  in  every  case  of  necessity  and 
emergency.  When  Queen  Victoria,  the  pres- 
ent good  sovereign  of  England,  permitted  her 
oldest  son,  heir  to  the  throne,  to  visit  this 
country  some  years  ago,  she  selected  the 
wisest  statesmen  and  the  best  physician  of 
her  kingdom  to  accompany  him,  with  earn- 
est commands  and  instructions  to  take  the 
best  possible  care,  in  every  respect,  of  her 
beloved  child. 

Could  the  Sovereign  of  the  whole  world, 
the  Eternal  and  Universal  Father,  the  loving 
and  tender  Parent,  do  less  for  every  child  He 
sends  forth  on  the  journey  of  life,  through  its 
varied  perplexities  and  dangers,  than  this 
mother  did  for  her  son  ? 

Now,  a  perfect  guide,  such  as  is  needed  in 
life,  must  be  able  to  take  in  a  view  of  the 
whole  journey,  not  only  past  drnd  present ^ 
but  the  future  also.  This  cannot  be  man. 
It  cannot  be  a  book  or  books.  Such  Guide 
can  only  be  the  Omniscient  God. 

That  man  is  favored  with  the  privilege  of 
having  such  a  Guide,  "  the  Light  within,"  ac- 
cords with  the  experience  of  the  wise  and 
good  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  already  shown. 

The  same  important  fact  finds  further  con- 
firmation in  the  phenomena  of  animal  in- 
stinct. Instinct  in  animals  is,  unquestiona- 
bly. Deity  acting  through  sentient  matter. 
No  other  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
it.  It  is  not  education,  it  is  not  tradition. 
It  is  perfect  in  its  office.  It  never  changes. 
When  uninfluenced  by  human  disturbances, 
it  never  runs  into  excess.  It  never  falls  short 
of  its  requirements  and  necessities  ; 

"Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mistakes  his  way  ; 
While  meaner  things  which  instinct  leads, 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray."        — Cowpcr. 

Each  kind  of  insect  deposits  its  eggs  on 
such  plants  or  substances  as  will  nourish  its 
young.  The  young  turkies,  almost  as  soon 
as  hatched,  will,  at  a  certain  sound  of  their 
mother  denoting  danger,  all  immediately  try 
to  conceal  themselves.  The  water-fowls,  and 
many  kinds  of  birds,  migrate  southward  in 
the  cold  season,  and  return  again  in  the 
spring  to  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  their  young, 
all  with  unerring  certainty.  And  well  and 
truly  has  it  been  said,  that 

"  He  who  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  trackless  air  their  certain  flight,. 
In  the  long  journey  we  must  tread  alone^ 

Will  lead  our  steps  aright."  —Bryant. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  man  was 
as  attentive  and  obedient  to  his  Instinct — 
this  same  Guide  diflTerently  manifested — as 
insects,  birds,  and  other  existences  are  to 
theirs,  he  would  be  as  unerringly  directed  afii . 
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they  are,  in  everything  that  concerns  his  eter- 
nal interests  and  welfare. 

How  great  are  man's  privileges  !  How 
dignified  and  noble  the  position  he  occupies  ! 
He  is  the  active  recipient  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  and  invited  and  empowered  toco-oper- 
ate with  the  Eternal  Father  in  diffusing 
blessingsanddispensing  good  to  His  creatures  ; 
"  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels," 
"  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,"  and  "  hav- 
ing dominion  over  the  works  of  the  Divine 
hand."  These  are  man's  privileges  and  capa- 
bilities, to  be  attained  by  watchfulness  and 
faithful  obedience.  He  then  becomes  a 
"  ministering  spirit,"  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Father,  and  with  the  power  from  the 
Father,  doing  the  Father's  work.  The 
Father  works  in  these  obedient  ones,  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure  ;  and 
what  they  thus  do,  He  does.  The  work  is 
His  and  the  power  His,  and  to  Him  be  all  the 
glory  ascribed.  The  instrument  He  will 
fully  reward. 

A  person  in  a  stream  of  deep  water  and  un- 
able to  swim,  or  in  any  outward  difficulty  or 
danger,  cannot  be  extricated  without  the  prac- 
tical human  aid  of  himself  or  others.  His 
own  prayer,  (I  speak  it  reverently)  or  the 
united  prayers  of  all  mankind,  cannot  save 
him  without  human  aid.  Let  us  keep  this 
in  mind,  and  with  it  our  responsibility  con- 
sequent thereon,  and  maintain  a  state  of  due 
watchfulness.  God  works  by  instruments  in 
the  outward  affairs  of  men.  He  has  created 
us  social  beings,  and  placed  in  our  hearts  a 
feeling  of  kindness  and  sympathy  that  prompts 
to  immediate  action  whenever  occasion  may 
require.  He  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  Plis 
watchful,  obedient  children,  to  be  hands  and 
feet  for  Him,  and  minister  to  the  relief,  as- 
sistance, or  necessities  of  those  who  need  aid. 
Thus  such  obedient  ones  become  agents  or 
ministering  angels  c  f  the  Most  High.  What 
a  dignified  position  ! 

This  is  the  means  appointed  by  Deity  for 
conveying  special  blessings  and  favors  to 
mankind,  working  through  human  instru- 
ments, thus  binding  them  more  closely  in  a 
common  brotherhood,  cemented  by  love 
and  practical  good-will.  The  instrument, 
whether  ministering  in  word  or  deed,  will 
frequently  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  favors 
and  blessings  transmitted  through  His  instru- 
mentality, they  being  known  only  by  the 
heart  of  the  recipient,  and  the  good  Being 
who  confers  them. 

All  the  special  blessings  and  comforts  ex- 
tended to  the  different  members  of  the  human 
family — assistance  to  the  poor  and  suffering  ; 
help  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ;  care  and 
instruction  to  the  young  ;  kindness  and  coun- 
sel to  those  setting  out  in  the  business  of  life  ; 


— proceed  from  man  acting  under  Divine 
illumination  and  government,  and  comforted 
am  I  in  the  belief  that  the  number  of  these 
willing  instruments,  these  ministering  angels 
of  the  Most  High,  is  increasing,  although^ 
probably,  giving  little  external  sign  in  any 
other  way.  And,  if  we  can  only  be  brought 
fully  to  recognize  this  important  fact,  the  in- 
crease will  become  more  rapid.  In  order  to 
become  His  true  and  efficient  instruments  we 
must  first  labor  to  be  brought  into  entire  har- 
mony with  the  good  Being,  in  all  respects^^ 
clothed  with  the  Spirit,  and  then  abiding  ii>i 
a  state  of  sensitive  watchfulness,  act  promptly 
in  conformity  to  every  impress  or  manifesta- 
tion of  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  special  suffering^, 
cruelty,  injustice,  misery  of  all  kinds,  endured  h 
by  the  difl'ereut  members  of  the  human  fami- P 
ly,  proceed  from  man — one's  self  or  others — ff 
when  in  a  state  of  disobedience  or  rebfcllioi>j|oi 


against  the  ]\[ost  High.  For  the  good  Being, 
in  his  marvellous  condescension  in  the  free- 
dom which  He  has  bestowed  upon  man,  hasiljo 
imparted  to  hira  the  power  even  to  rebel 
aga  'ind  his  Maker,  and  (Ut<ohey  His  known  com- 
mands.  Hence  proceed  all  the  special  evil, 
misery  and  suffering  in  the  world.  ^Nlay  thesei 
thoughts  claim  our  deepest  reflection,  and 
may  this  reflection  tend  to  individual  pro-* 
fit  !  I 
Every  desire  and  effort  to  act  right  and  dd( 
good  is  practical  prayer  ;  and  every  feeling 
of  happiness  and  enjoyment  from  the  bles* 
ings  of  which  we  are  partakers,  is  practic 
and  acceptable  thanksgiving  and  praise  ;  bu 
these  active  and  healthy  engagements  of  th 
soul  are  greatly  intensified  when  they  are  dli 
signed  for  an  intelligent  Being,  who,  we  am 
strengthened  to  believe,  smiles  upon  aa 
blesses  the  effort,  and  accepts  with  approba' 


tion  the  grateful  exiotions  of  the  heart. 


derof 


When  the  Apostle  John  was  "  in  the  SpiriilaijnjQ 
on  the  Lord's  day,"  which  is  the  time  whetl(lt|)gj| 
ever  ice  are  iviUing  the  Lord  shall  reign 
our  hearts,  ho  wrote  :    *'  He  that  hath  fti 
ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unl 
the  Churches  :  To  him  ihat  overcoiaeth  will! 
give  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life  that  is  in  tl 
midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God  ;"  and  this  iti 
the  high  privilege  of  every  one  to  enjoy. 


P"or  Friends  IiitelligenctT. 
FIRST    MONTHLY    MEETING  AT  NEW  SAL! 

The  accompanying  Minute  may  be  of  i 
terest,  as  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original,  una^ 
moudy  adopted  by  the  Friends  of  Sal  ' 
New  Jersey,  on  their  feeling  the  need  of  ( 
ganization,  for  the  promotion  of  Truth, 
the  maintenance  of  good  order  amongst  the 
selves,  in  their  then  infant  colony,  and 
"  consider  of  outward  circumstances/*  (meetiu 
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►r  worship   having  been  previously  held) 
and  that  those  of  them  who  walked  disor- 
erly  should  be  properly  treated  with,  and 
leir  evil  deeds  and  practices  testified  against, 
\  a  way  that  might  answer  to  the  witness  of 
rod  within  them.  If  they  could  not  be  restor- 
:3,  a  testimony  was  given  that  they  were  no 
inger  of  them,  they  were  no  longer  responsible 
•r  their  conduct.*  This  settlement  of  friends 
as  at  that  time,  perhaps,  the  largest  and 
ost  influential  in  this  country,  having  thus 
irly  established  a  Monthly"  Meeting,  and 
lis  Minute  appears  to  be  their  first  rule  of 
scipline.     As  occasion  required,  they  no 
)ubt  made  additional  rules,  until  the  Yearly 
'eeting  was  held,  which  from  time  to  time, 
ith  the  experience  of  the  different  Quarterly 
id  Monthly  Meetings  making  known  their 
mts,  agreed  upon  rules  for  the  government 
the  whole,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
liformity  of  action,  and  a  harmonious  labor 
eserved  throughout  its  borders.      W.  G. 
Note. — It  appears  that  by  recommenda- 
m  of  George  Fox,  a  Monthly  Meeting  was 
ablished  in  Maryland  on  the  river  Wye, 

II  month,  1676,  and  one  established  at  Bur- 
gton.  New  Jersey,  in  1678.  Some  of  our 
tiquarians  think  the  one  iu  Maryland  the 
3t  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in 
nerica,  and  Salem  the  second;  perhaps  oth- 
I  may  have  an  earlier  record. 
"At  a  Meeting  held  last  day  of  the  5th 
mth,  1676,  it  was  unanimously  considered 
kt  the  first-second  day  of  the  week  in  the 
th  month,  that  Friends  do  meet  in  the 
of  New  Salem,  in  Fen  wick's  Colony,  and 
Friends  thereunto  do  monthly  meet  to- 
mer  to  consider  of  outward  circumstances 
p  business ;  and  if  such  that  have  been  con- 
Iced,  and  walked  disorderly,  that  they  may 
p-ll  gravity  and  uprightness  to  God,  and  ia 
Ideruess  of  spirit,  and  love  to  their  souls, 
ladmonished,  exhorted,  and  also  reproved, 
h  their  evil  deeds  and  practices  testified 
linst  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  in  the  au- 
Irity  of  Truth,  that  may  answer  the  wit- 
Is  of  God  within  them." 
f  Signed  by  Samuel  Nicholson,  John  Fen- 
f^k,  Edward  Champney,  Robert  Wade,  Ed- 
»^d  Wade,  Richard  Guy,  Isaac  Smart,  Sam- 
»•  Hedge  and  James  Nevil." 

TREAT  sorrows  nobly  borne  are  great  dig- 
es  ;  they  draw  us  near  to  heaven,  and  give 
ecstatic  moments  when  we  cease  to  feel 

own  weakness,  save  only  as  the  greater 
acity  for  the  fullness  of  God.  Those  who 
y  this  have  never  eaten  in  tears  their 

y  bread,  nor  watched  out  weeping  the 
irnful  midnight  hours. 

See  introduction  to  our  discipline,  particularly 
bird  paragraph.  W.  G. 


SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Benj.  Chase — Esteemed  Frietid  : — Agreea- 
bly to  thy  request,  I  am  writing  thee  in  re- 
gard to  my  view  of  affairs  at  this  place. 

I  find  the  Indians  much  farther  advanced 
in  civilization  than  I  expected.  They  are 
a  dusky-hued  people,  as  tradition  paints 
them,  but  mostly  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes, 
and  many  of  thsm  are  living,  or  trying  to 
live,  as  we  do.  I  believe  many  of  them  real- 
ly desire  to  learn,  and  some  of  the  women 
I  have  become  interested  in,  as  they  seem 
willing  to  be  taught. 

There  is  much  need  among  them  for  bed- 
ding, and  the  Agent  and  myself  have  con- 
cluded that  if  Friends  of  Ohio  and  Genesee 
Yearly  Meetings  will  furnish  us  with  cotton 
and  some  muslin  for  lining,  I  will  assist  them 
in  quilting,  thus  not  only  furnishing  them 
with  bedding,  but  showing  them  how  to  pre- 
pare it. 

We  are  in  need  of  dried  apples,  and  if 
Friends  in  our  Quarterly  Meeting  could  send 
^us  a  box  of  them  it  would  be  very  accepta- 
ble. Anything  forwarded  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Joseph  Webster,  U.  S.  1.  A.,  San- 
tee  Agency,  Nebraska,  care  of  John  H. 
Charles,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  Agent  is 
very  genial  and  kind,  doing  all  in  his  power 
for  the  good  of  his  people. 

We  are  intending,  as  soon  as  a  new  office 
building  can  be  erecfced,  to  fit  up  the  old  of- 
fice and  start  a  Manual  Labor  School  on  a 
small  scale,  to  teach  the  young  girls  the  ru- 
diments of  cooking,  and  giving  them  some 
insight  in  cutting  and  fitting  dresses,  etc.  In 
the  meantime  I  am  visiting  them  in  their 
houses,  trying  to  acquaint  myself  with  their 
needs  and  capacities  for  business. 
Thy  Friend, 

Mary  V.  Freeman. 

Good,  kind,  true,  holy  words  dropped  in 
conversation  may  be  little  thought  of,  but 
they  are  like  see  is  of  flower  or  fruitful  tree 
falling  by  the  wayside,  borne  by  some  birds 
afar,  haply  thereafter  to  fringe  with  beauty 
some  barren  mountain  side,  or  to  make  glad 
some  lonely  wilderness. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS- 


Under  our  varied  allotments,  some  of 
which  are  hard  to  bear,  we  may  derive,  my 
dear  friend,  comfort  from  the  assurance  that 
if  in  all  our  ways  we  acknowledge  the  great 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  will  be  blessed  with 
His  guidance.    This  conditional  assurance 
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places  within  our  reach  the  blessing  of  heav- 
enly direction.  Let  us  not  slight  it  nor  fail 
10  do  our  part  in  order  to  secure  it. 

There  is  niach  involved  in  the  language, 
*' In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him."  We 
must  so  walk  as  remembering  that  we  hold 
communion  with  one  whose  ways  are  perfect. 
An  habitual  recognition  of  the  great  fact  that 
we  are  even  always  in  the  presence  of  Infinite 
Purity,  is  in  itself  a  preservative,  for  surely 
if  we  abide  under  this  secret  acknowledg 
ment.  it  will  not  be  easy  to  do  an  unholy 
thing. 

Ah  yes,  if  we  acknowledge  the  L-rd  in  all 
our  wajs,  the  light  of  His  countenance  will 
enlighten  our  darkness  and  make  our  other 
wise  crooked  paths  straight.  I  sometimes 
think  that  par6nts  would  be  greatly  helped 
in  their  responsible  charge  did  they  endeavor 
to  cultivate  in  their  children,  even  when  very 
young,  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence. It  would  do  much  towardjkeeping  them 
pure  and  lovely,  and,  as  they  grew  older,under 
this  influence  they  would  avoid  the  paths 
that  lead  to  a  separation  from  infinite  purity 
and  love. 


How  much  encouragement  there  is  in  the 
language,  "Draw  nigh  unto  God  and  He 
will  draw  nigh  unto  you,"  and  how  full  it  is 
— confined  to  no  one  state,  but  applying  alike 
to  all.  The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  even  the  erring,  if  willing  to  turn 
from  the  wrong,  to  cease  to  do  evil,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation  and  promise.  It  is 
well,  my  dear  friend,  for  us  to  feel  that  we 
have  a  personal  interest  in  these  blessed  words, 
for  they  invite  us  to  an  intimate  communion 
with  the  High  and  Holy  One,  who,  while  He 
inhabiteth  eternity,  condescends  in  the  plen- 
titude  of  His  love  to  visit  the  heart  of  man. 
The  indwellhuj  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  often 
brought  into  view  in  the  public  services  of 
our  ministers,  but  it  is  a  subject  that  cannot 
be  exhausted,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  univer- 
sality and  impartiality  of  the  love  of  Him 
whose  free  grace  is  dispensed  alike  to  all 
everywhere.  The  grace  of  God  that  bring- 
eth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men. 
And  yet  I  sometimes  fear  with  some,  it  has 
become  as  a  "tale  twice  told."  If  so  with 
any,  it  must  be  because  it  has  not  become  a 
matter  of  personal  experience,  but  has  only 
been  known  through  the  hearing  of  the  ear. 
To  the  language  formerly  uttered,  "  Come 
see  a  man  that  has  told  me  all  things  what 
soever  I  did;  is  not  this  the  Christ?"  the 
response  was,  "Now  we  believe,  not  because 
of  thy  saying,  but  we  have  heard  for  our- 
selves." This  experimental  knowledge  is  far 
more  valuable  than  all  the  outward  testimony 
that  can  be  gathered.    We  know  the  worth  of 


that  which  our  own  hands  have  handled,  and 

this  knowledge  so  far  as  it  is  ours  should 
stimulate  us  to  press  after  an  increase. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  2,  1872. 


The  Origin  of  the  Plain  Language. — 
That  which  gave  to  the  "  thee  "  and  "  thou  " 
of  our  early  Friends  their  value  and  signifi- 
cance was  the  sincerity  that  lay  behind  them. 
They  desired  that  the  words  should  represent 
the  thought.    When    they   addressed  one 
person  they  used  the  singular  pronoun.  It 
was  not  the  knowledge  that  they  had  the 
grammars  of  that  day  on  their  side,  that  gave 
them  courage  to  brave  imprisonment  and  ob- 
loquy, but  they  believed  themselves  required 
even  in  so  small  a  matter  to  conform  their 
language  to  truth  and  sincerity.    There  are 
periods  in  the  progress  of  society  when  some 
one  evil  seems  to  attain  to  such  gigantic  size, 
as  to  force  itself  upon  attention.  Happily 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  the  law  of  reac-  «ii 
tion  comes  in  at  this  point,  and  through  the<*cl? 
faithfulness  of  those  who  see  and  deplore  the«f"sl 
evil,  and  who  are  willing  to  suffer,  if  need  be^  tte 
for  its  removal,  the  attention  of  all  is  finallyjj  thai 
called  to,  it,  and  a  better  state  of  things  iii  ioat 
brought  about.    It  was  in  one  of  such  periji  polit 
ods,  as  history  te^ls  us,  that  the  Society  oi) '^fifli 
Friends  arose.    Language  and  manners,  e8^  to  a 
pecially  among  what  were  regarded  as  th#  ( 
higher  and  cultivated  classes,  had  become  in^n  pfiet 
fiated,  extravagant,  and  therefore  untruthfulj  Ws 
The  "  bowings  and  scrapings "  used   withl  'foffi 
mock  humility  by  the  "gteat"  to  each  otherrilate 
and  required  by  them  from  inferiors,  wouldiHove 
now  be  considered  ridiculous.    And  so  o|]  Ws 
language.     Fulsome  flattery  of  the  so-callei  ^fy 
great  and  fawning  adulation  were  com  mom 'iocen 
and  infected  all  ranks  except  the  thoughtful  frujto 
retired  few,  who  in  secret  deplored  this  statlt^atori 
of  things  and  wondered  whether  It  Woul^Merej 
continue  until  truth  and  sincerity  were  sweji  \^^^ 
from  the  land.  We  have  inherited  the  "thee? 
and    "thou"    from  these   truthful,  hone^i  opic  | 
forefathers.     Have   we  also  inherited   tbl  [81^ 
truthfulness  and  the  honesty?    Do  we  wll  jedjj] 
use  the  "  plain  "  language  do  so  from  habwpii 
or  from  principle?    If  the  latter,  the  trut^ffQ^^^ 
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fulness  upon  which  it  rests,  and  without 
which  it  is  of  little  value,  (since  modern 
grammar  can  change  its  significance,)  will 
be  carried  out  in  all  our  words  and  actions. 
Are  we  falling  in  with  nocustoms  thatfoster  in- 
sincerity ?  Do  we  never  allow  custom — fashion 
to  regulate  our  household  economy,  our  dress, 
our  social  intercourse  in  opposition  to  what 
we  ourselves  know  to  be  right,  fitting  and 
becoming?  Dj  we  speak  the  truth  to  each 
other  in  love?  Do  we  never  express  what 
we  do  not  feel,  even  from  kind  motives?  Are 
we  careful  that  our  words  shall  truly  express 
>ur  thoughts,  or  do  we  frame  our  speech  to 
please  those  we  address?  It  was  for  refusing 
to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  truth  that  our 
early  Friends  sufl^ered. 

Let  us  not  conclude  that  having  inherited 
iertain  modes  of  speech  which  in  the  days  of 
)ur  forefathers  were  outward  signs  of  inward 
Tuth  and  sincerity,  that  all  we  have  now  to 
\o  is  to  be  faithful  in  the  observance  of  these 
brms.  It  is  con)paratively  easy  now  to  comply 
vith  these,  but  not  so  easy  to  watch  over  our- 
elves,  lest  we  fall  into  modes  of  speech  and 
!UStom  as  inconsistent  with  truthfulness,  as 
;he  "  you  "  to  a  single  person.  It  is  probable 
hat  much  of  the  deception  and  even  false- 
lood  that  mingle  in  the  popular  code  of 
loliteness  may  have  had  their  origin  in.  kind 
eelings.  To  be  able  to  conceal  our  dislikes, 
o  appear  pleased  when  we  are  not,  to  keep 
,11  our  emotions  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
riety ;  all  this,  whatever  be  the  motive, 
ends,  no  doubt,  to  smoothe  away  asperities 
rom  social  intercourse.  But  it  can  only  reg- 
ilate  the  outward  conduct.  It  cannot  re- 
nove  vanity  and  selfishness,  and  it  often 
ends  to  foster  insincerity.  It  is  not  neces- 
ary  to  be  abrupt  and  rude  in  order  to  be 
incere  and  truthful.  Christian  love,  the 
rujt  of  which  is  gentleness,  is  a  better  lubri- 
ator  of  social  intercourse  than  any  code  of 
jere  politeness. 

Would  not  the  subject  we  have  here  but 
inted  at,  form  an  interesting  and  instructive 
)pic  for  conversation  at  some  of  our  social 
atherings  ?  Not  only  the  forms  of  speech 
e  daily  use,  but  some  of  our  social  customs 
light  be  brought  under  review,  for  approval 
r  condemnation.    Such  a  discussion  would 
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tend  to  clearness  of  view,  induce  an  ac- 
curate habit  of  mind  and  give  a  wider  out- 
look on  the  domain  of  truth. 

Do  we  suppose  that  our  "  early  Friends  " 
came  simultaneously  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  forms  of  speech  and  manners  prevalent 
in  that  day  were  corrupt  and  untruthful,  and 
that  they  resolved  with  one  accord  they  would 
no  longer  practice  them  ?  This  is  not  likely. 
Long  before  persecution  made  them  conspicu- 
ous, these  thoughtful,  earnest,  truthful  men 
and  women  must  have  pondered  these  things 
in  their  hearts,  a,nd  talked  of  them  as  they 
sat  by  their  firesides.  Many  of  them  no  doubt 
had  been  trained  by  concerned  parents  from 
earliest  childhood  to  speak  the  truth  and 
brave  the  conseeiuences.  George  Fox  tells  us 
that  his  father  went  by  the  appellation  of 
righteous  Christer,"  and  that  his  mother  was 
of  the  "  stock  of  the  martyrs." 

The  thoughtful  mind  in  proportion  as  it  is 
itself  emaucipated  from  the  thraldom  of 
fashion  and  corrupt  custom,  cannot  but  look 
with  sorrow  and  alarm  at  the  increasing  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  moulding  our  speech, 
our  manners,  our  dress  and  our  household  ar- 
rangements, so  that  even  the  simplicity  of 
childhood  is  not  spared.  Can  we  not  by  in- 
dividual faithfulness,  by  acting  out  our  own 
convictions,  do  something  toward  a  return  to 
true  simplicity  ?  Or  shall  we  continue  to 
slide  along,  taking  things  as  they  are,  falling 
in  with  customs  which  our  best  judgment 
disapproves,  until  some  great  commercial  cri- 
sis or  some  social  revolution  sweeps  like  a 
tornado  over  us,  and  we  learn  through  suffer- 
ing and  privation  how  to  estimate  and  use 
our  manifold  blessings. 

MARRIED. 

TflOMPSON— BARNARD.— On  5th  day  the  24th 
of  10th  monih,  1872,  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Green  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, George  Thompson,  of  New  Garden,  to  Sarah 
M.Barnard  of  Philadelphia. 

HAWXtlURST— THOMAS.— On  Third-day  the 
15th  of  10th  mo.,  1872,  at  the  residence  of  the  hride's 
parents,  Norristown,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  Gvvjnedd 
Monthly  Meeting,  Daniel  K.  Hawxhurst,  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  to  Maria  S.,  only  daughter  of  Elijah  and 
Jane  L.  Thomas. 

DIED. 

GAWTHROP.— At  Church  Hill,  Queen  Anns  Co., 
Md.,  on  4th  day  the  9th  of  10th  mo.,  1872,  of  typhoid 
pneumonia,  Thomas  T.  Gawthrop,  in  the  49th  year 
of  his  age.    He  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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UARRV. — Go  the  morning  of  the  Oih  of  9th  mo., 
1872,  Joel  Harry,  in  the  30th  year  of  bis  age;  a 
member  of  F^wn  Particular  and  I)eer(Veek  Monthly 
Meeting.  His  sufferings,  which  for  a  long  time  were 
severe,  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude.  "  May  he 
reft  in  peace." 

THOHNE — In  London,  England,  on  the  14th  of 
lOih  m  ).,  1872,  Lydia  Ann,  wife  of  Jonathan  Thome  ; 
a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Friend.s'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Quarterly  Session  of  Philad.  First- 
day  School  Association  was  held  in  Salem 
Meeting-house,  N.  J  .  on  10th  mouth  lOth. 
The  present  meeting-house  was  built  in  1772, 
and  of  course  is  now  100  years  old.  The 
Monthly  Meeting  was  first  established  at 
"New  Salem"  in  5th  month,  1670,  and  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  1682. 

On  the  19th  inst.  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance ;  83  delegates  answered  to  their  names, 
and  for  8  absentees,  reasons  were  assigned. 
46  reports  were  read,  embracing  some  from 
new  schools.  Four  such  have  been  opened 
since  the  previous  meeting,  viz:  at  Bristol,  Pa., 
Hockessin,  Del.;  Rancocas,  N.  J.;  Girard 
Avenue,  Philad. ;  also  a  Sewing  School  for 
poor  children  at  West  Chester. 

The  reports  were  generally  encouraging, 
and  several  of  them  suggested  neighborhoods 
where  it  was  thought  an  advantage  would  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  First-day  schools. 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee 
informed  of  their  action  in  the  attendance 
of  Conferences  and  visits  lo  schools,.  It  was 
thought  that  more  attention  in  visiting 
schools  would  be  desirable. 

The  variableness  of  the  circulation  of 
*'  Scattered  Seeds,"  owing  to  some  subscri- 
bing for  the  paper  only  while  their  school  is  in 
sepsion,  was  alluded  to,  and  it  is  desired  that 
Friends  endeavor  to  make  their  subscriptions 
for  the  entire  year,  and  thus  aid  in  mak- 
ing the  paper  sustain  itself. 

The  Annual  Report  to  the  General  Con- 
ference as  prepared  by  \he  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  adopted. 

It  states  that  since  the  previous  report  in 
6th  month,  1871,  26  new  schools  have  been 
established  besides  that  of  Fallowfield,  which 
was  then  stated  as  discontinued,  but  reopened 
about  that  date.  Three  new  sewing  schaols 
for  the  poor  have  also  been  commenced. 

Including  the  Mission  School  in  Wilming- 
ton we  have  .VJ  First-day  Schools  and  three 
Bible  Classes  or  First-day  Reading  Associa- 
tions and  4  sewing  Schools  for  poor  children. 

The  reports  are  not  so  full  as  would  be 
desirable,  but  as  far  as  stated  the  aggregate 
number  belonging  to  55  First-day  schools 
and  Bible  Classes  was  411  officers  and  teach- 
ers, 2,598  children,  961  adults,  or  a  total  of 
3,970. 


In  39  of  these  schools  reporting  1,982  chil- 
dren, only  625  are  in  membership  with 
Friends. 

We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  if  the  accounts 
received  were  completed,  the  total  number  con- 
nected with  our  schools  would  somewhat  ex- 
ceed 4,000  persons,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  whom  are  not  members  of  our  religious 
Society. 

The  children  connected  with  the  Sewing 
Schools  and  those  meeting  the  mid-week 
Bible  and  Reading  Classes  are  not  included 
in  these  figures. 

Twenty-six  delegates  were  named  to  attend 
the  Conference. 

An  epistle  to  the  Baltimore  Association 
was  also  adopted. 

Three  valuable  essays  were  received,  two 
of  them  in  reference  to  simplicity  and  the 
use  of  the  plain  language;  the  other  in  re- 
gard to  literature,  was  directed  to  accompany 
the  report  to  the  Conference. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  interest- 
ing remarks  and  valuable  cautions  were  ex- 
pressed, and  all  present  seemed  satisfied  that 
they  had  attended  so  good  a  meeting. 

By  invitation  of  the  several  schools  in 
Philadelphia  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia,  1st  month  18th,  1873. 

J.  M.  T. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PR0C4RESS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CAUSE  IX 
J'llILADELl'HIA  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

In  the  erection  of  the  Meeting-house  on 
Cherry  Street  above  Fourth,  a  brick  build- 
ing on  the  premises  was  altered  so  that  a  part 
of  it  should  be  adapted  to  school  purposes,, 
but  these  two  rooms  were  rented  for  private 
schools,  taught  by  Catharine  Robinson,  (af- 
terwards Catharine  Keese)  and  Mary  B. 
Thomas,  and  subsequently  by  Anne  Church- 
man, 

It  was  not  until  those  born  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  1827  were  of  an  age  to  attend 
school  that  Friends  began  to  feel  the  need  of 
such  institutions  as  Westtown,  and  the  select 
and  other  schools  in  Philadelphia,  which  the 
other  branch  had  taken  possession  of 

The  first  item  is  in  the  women's  minutes 
of  11th  month  18.  1829,  viz:  "  The  educatiDn 
of  such  of  our  members  as  are  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances, claiming  the  attention  of  this 
Meeting,  and  the  present  funds  not  being 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  a  committee  waa 
appointed  to  collect  subscriptions  for  a  school 
fund,"  who  reported  the  next  month,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  funds  was  left  to  the- 
committee,  who  have  the  care  of  Friends  in 
straitened  circumstances.  Collections  for 
this  fund  were  taken  up  for  a  number  ot 
years.  i 
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The  coDcern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1833,  and  the  labors  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  it,  tended  to  promote  an  interest 
in  this  important  matter.  We  accordingly 
find  that  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  5th 
month  22,  1833,  "  the  condition  of  schools 
within  the  limits  of  this  Meeting  being  in- 
troduced by  reading  the  extracts  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  assist  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Committee  in  obtaining  information, 
and  in  order  that  the  concern  of  society  on 
this  interesting;  subject  may  be  attended  to, 
James  Mott,  James  P.  Parke,  Nathan  8hoe- 
aaaker,  J.  Wilson  Moore,  Edwin  P.  Atlee, 
Jonathan  Palmer,  Jr.,  James  Andrews,  Sa- 
rah Mason,  Mary  Biddle,  Catharine  Moore, 
Deborah  F.  Wharton,  Esther  Fisher,  Susan- 
nah Pusey,  Deborah  Coates,  Sarah  J.  Lee- 
dom,  Jane  Chapman  and  Margaret  Atke, 
p?ere  appointed. 

Again,  11th  month  20,  1833,  a  commu- 
□ication  from  the  Committee  appointed  at 
3ur  last  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  religious 
3oncern  for  the  right  education  of  our  chil- 
dren being  read,  the  following  Friends  are 
ippointed  to  take  the  same  into  considera- 
tion, and  eive  such  attention  to  the  subject  as 
oaay  comport  with  the  concern  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting:  Edwin  P.  Atlee,  Jonathan  Palmer, 
Jr.,  Hugh  Mcllvaiu,  Sr.,  Evan  Lewis,  James 
M.  Jackson,  Titus  Bennett,  Samuel  Haydock 
md  Joseph  l^arrish.  Although  no  report 
Vom  either  of  these  committees  is  minuted, 
heir  consideration  of  the  subject  was  evi- 
lently  productive  of  good,  as  may  be  inferred 
rom  subsequent  minutes.  , 

Sixth  month  18,  1834.  The  establishment 
)f  a  Library  and  Reading-room  claiming  at- 
tention, the  subject  was  directed  to  be  laid 
before  the  other  two  Monthly  Meeting:s  ;  and 
■o  confer  with  their  committees,  Richard 
Price,  Joseph  Parrish,  James  Mott,  James 
M.  Jackson,  Thomas  Williams,  Joel  Atkin- 
son, Samuel  Haydock,  James  Martin,  Caleb 
Clothier,  George  Truman,  Jacob  W.  Corlies, 
Edwin  P.  Atlee,  Wm.  Eyre,  Charles  Evans, 
Wra.  C.  Betts,  Joseph  Thorne,  and  John  C. 
Evans,  were  appointed.  • 

Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting  not  uniting 
with  the  concern,  it  rested  until  12th  month 
17,  1834,  when  it  was  again  revived.  "  Be- 
ieving  that  the  establishment  of  a  Library 
mder  the  caie  of  this  Meeting  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  members  of  our  Religious  Society, 
:he  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  re- 
3eive  donations  of  books  and  money,  and  to 
make  other  suitable  arrangements  to  carry 
nio  effect  this  desirable  object,  and  report 
when  prepared,  viz. :  Wm.  Wayne,  James 
Mott,  Caleb  Clothier,  Richard  Price,  Joseph 
Parrish,  Thomas  Parker,  Samuel  Hutchinson, 
r.  Ellwood  Chapman,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Wm. 


Eyre,  Edward  Hopper,  Benj.  J.  Leedom,, 
James  Willis,  George  Truman,  Charles  Long- 
streth  and  Jacob  T.  Williams." 

Second  month  25,  1835.  The  Committee 
reported  that  "  they  are  of  the  opinion  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  collection 
of  books  suited  to  the  purpose  and  views  of 
Friends  could  a  suitable  room  be  provided. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  turned  their  atten- 
tion towards  ascertaining  if  a  sufficiency  of 
funds  could  be  obtained  to  erect  a  building 
for  that  object,  and  also  a  room  to  accommo" 
date  a  school,  and  a  fire-proof  for  such  valua- 
ble papers  as  belong  to  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing  and  the  Representative  Committee.  It 
has  been  very  satisfactory  to  find  the  deep 
interest  which  has  been  felt  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  desirable  objects,  and 
subscriptions  have  been  freely  and  liberally 
made,"  and  the  Committee  believed  that  all 
the  needed  funds  could  be  raised  if  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  would  extend  its  approbation 
thereto,  and  recommend  the  erection  of  a 
building  north  of  the  Meeting-house,  46  by 
17  feet. 

The  report  was  approved  and  "  the  Com- 
mittee continued  to  attend  thereto  if  sufficient 
funds  can  be  raised  and  no  debt  or  respon- 
sibility incurred  by  this  Meeting." 

In  Qth  month,  1835.  To  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  a  school  or  schools  for  the 
children  of  Friends,  and  under  the  care  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  Joel  Atkinson,  Caleb 
Clothier,  George  Truman,  Richard  Price., 
James  M.  Jackson,  Peter  Wright,  Jos.. 
Thorne,  Joseph  Parrish,  Thomas  Williams., 
Ann  Tucker,  Martha  Sleeper,  Rachel  H. 
Longstreth,  Esther  Fisher,  Susannah  Parrish„ 
Mary  S.  Crim,  Letitia  W.  Alien  and  Sarah 
H.  Palmer  were  appointed. 

Seventh  month  22,  the  Committee  proposed 
"  til e  opening  of  two  schools  in  the  building 
now  being  erected  adjoining  the  Meeting-- 
house.  In  the  first  story  a  school  for  young 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  in  the  second 
story  a  school  for  girls,  wherein  should  be 
taught  sewing  and  the  other  branches  of  a 
plain  and  useful  education.  The  third  story 
is  designed  for  the  Library."  This  was  ap- 
proved, and  they  were  continued  to  report 
the  names  of  a  school  committee,  which  they 
did  at  the  next  Monthly  Meeting,  viz. :  Jame& 
Mott,  James  Martin,  Richard  Price,  Susan 
Parrish,  Sarah  H.  Palmer,  Lucretia  Mott^ 
The  latter  was  released  in  1837,  and  Esther 
Fisher  appointed,  and  in  1841,  Dillwyn 
Parrish  and  Caleb  Clothier  appointed  in  place 
of  the  first  two  Friends.  In  1844,  the  women 
members  of  the  Committee  were  Esther 
Fisher,  Sarah  S.  Tyson,  Catharine  H.  Tru- 
man, Hannah  P.  Hallowell,  Susannah  M.. 
Parrish  and  Susannah  H.  Dorsey.    With  the? 
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exception  of  three  and  a  half  year?,  Richard 
Price  continued  an  efficient  nnember  of  this 
Committee  till  liis  decease  in  1865. 

In  the  11th  month,  ISoS,  the  School  Com- 
mittee rejiorted  "  that  they  had  appointed 
Ann  Eliza  Cook  to  the  care  of  the  school  for 
«mall  children,  and  Ann  Poultney  to  the 
school  for  larger  girls,  at  a  salary  of  $150 
each.  The  Committee  thought  as  the  ex- 
penses of  the  schools  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  pi  ice  of  tuition,  which  id  $o  and  84 
per  quarter  of  12  weeks,  that  they  could  not 
allow  larger  salaries  at  present.*  As  the 
Monthly  ^Meeting  will  be  responsible  for  any 
deficiency,  it  behooves  the  members  to  aid  in 
obtaining  scholars  without  interfering  with 
schools  taught  by  our  own  Friends." 

In  the  lower  school  there  are  10  scholars — 
and  in  the  upper  one,  6 — although  they  had 
been  open  three  weeks,  numbers  too  small  to 
pay  expenses  exclusive  of  salaries. 

In  lith  month,  1835,  Women's  Meeting 
received  a  communication  from  Joseph  Par- 
rish  and  Samuel  Haydock,  stating  that  in 
1811,  a  lot  and  tenement  on  Filbert  Street, 
€0  feet  east  of  Tenth  Street,  on  (he  north 
side,  was  purchased  with  part  of  a  fund  be- 
longing to  women's  Monthly  ^Meeting  of  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  schooling  of  Friend's  chil- 
■dren,  and  Ellis  Yarnall,  Isaac  Bonsall,  John 
D.  Smith,  Joseph  Parrish  nnd  Samuel  Hay- 
dock  ai)pointed  trustees  thereof.  That  the 
first  two  had  transferred  to  other  trustees  ap- 
pointed in  1830  by  Women's  Meeting,  on 
Mulberry  Street,  who  had  sold  the  same  in 
1833  for  two  thousand  dollars.  The  said 
transactions  were  without  the  consent  of  the 
last  two  (being  the  only  surviving)  trustees, 
and  "without  the  authority  or  consent"  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 
held  on  Cherry  Street,  who  "claimed  to 
have  an  equal  right  with  the  said  Monthly 
JMeeting  of  Women  Friends  held  on  Mulber- 
ry Street."  Joseph  Parrish  and  Samuel  Hay- 
dock,  the  surviving  trustees  were  now  au- 
thorized to  give  to  the  religious  congregation 
about  to  purchase  said  lot  a  good  and  sufficient 
title  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  that 
being  regarded  as  half  of  its  value,  and  the 
said  Friends  were  to  hold  the  funds  in  trust, 
subject  to  the  aforesaid  use  under  direction  of 
the  Meeting.  These  trustees  having  deceased, 
in  0th  month,  18-15,  Isaac  Parrish  and  James 
Martin  were  appointed  in  their  place. 

The  income  from  this  fund  has  been  used 
for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  education,  and 
also  for  instruction  in  the  school  of  design, 
and  sometimes  to  aid  women  in  business, 


■•■  As  the  schools  did  not  open  till  the  last  of  the 
10th  raonlh,  the  salary  the  first  year  was  really  125 
<iollAr3. 


which  is  also  understood  to  have  been  one  of 
its  original  objects. 

(To  be  oontinue'l.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
No.  2. 
Causex  of  DecU  nsimi. 

This  subject  has  not  been  entered  upon 
without  a  full  apprehension  of  its  many  dif- 
ficulties. In  the  former  article,  the  conclu- 
sion was  reached  that  the  causes  of  declension 
are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  principle^,  but  in 
p)radice8  o^  Friends;  and  to  distinguish 
between  those  usages  which  are,  and  those 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  a  true  and 
proper  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Society,  is  a  work  of  extreme  delicacy.  The 
writer  invokes  the  patience  and  charitable 
forbearance  of  Friends  till  the  task  is  fin- 
ished ;  submitting  to  their  candid  judgment 
the  result  of  the  much  earnest  thought  he 
has  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Among  the  writers  in  response  to  the 
ofl^ered  prize  alluded  to  in  the  former  article, 
was  one  in  this  country,  eminent  among  us 
as  a  writer,  but  whose  essay  as  published  be- 
ing anonymous,  his  name  will  not  be  here 
mentioned.  The  essay  is  entitled  '*  An 
American  view  of  the  Causes  which  have  led 
to  the  Decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  it  enumer- 
ates three  several  causes  : 

1st.  An  increase  of  wealth,  and  an  undue 
influence  accorded  to  those  who  possess  it. 

2d.  An  approximation  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  established  Church. 

3d.  The  loss  of  members  by  disownmenton 
account  of  marriage. 

The  first  is,  no  doubt,  correctly  assigned  aa 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  backsliding  and  con- 
sequent decline  of  Friends  in  England,  but 
it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  this  cause 
has  not  operated  to  much  extent  in  the 
United  States,  especially  among  Friends  as 
distinguished  from  Orthodox  Friends. 

As  to  the  second,  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  %s  to  English  Friends,  Friends  in  the 
United  States  will  of  course  not  be  suspected 
of  an  intentional  approximation  to  the  doc- 
trines of  any  of  the  churches,  however  it  may 
be  with  their  Orthodox  brethren.  And  as  to 
the  third  cause,  as  disownments  on  account 
of  marriage  have  long  since  ceased,  or  sub- 
stantially 80,  among  Friends  in  this  country 
without  more  than  a  partial  arrest  of  diminu- 
tion in  numbers,  we  may  conclude  that  this 
in  their  case  has  been  at  most  but  a  cause  of 
minor  influence  heretofore,  and  one  that  has 
ceased  almost  entirely  for  a  number  of  years. 

This  essay  and  the  causes  it  recites  are  thus 
particularly  referred  to  in  order  to  show,  and 
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to  cite  in  this  argumentative  way,  the  testi- 
mony of  its  author  in  support  of  my  conclu- 
sion, that  as  Friends, — that  is  Friends  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Orthodox  Friends  in  the 
United  States — have  also  declined  in  some 
measure,  there  are,  therefore,  causes  of  de- 
clension o^Aerthan  those  to  which  he  ascribes 
the  diminution  of  the  numbers  and  influence 
of  Friends  in  England. 

It  is  believed  that  the  causes  which  have 
operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  have  been  stated  by  this 
writer,  and  that  many  of  them  are  common 
to  Friends  everywhere.  And  as  we  have  seen 
that  the  existing  defects,  whatever  they  may 
be,  lie  not  in  principles,  but  in  that  part  of 
the  religious  system  which  depends  upon  hu- 
man agency,  so  it  is  the  office  of  human  wis- 
dom, under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  prin- 
ciple, to  ascertain  and  point  out  what  those 
defects  are,  as  also  the  remedies.  In  what 
may  be  said,  we  must  not,  therefore,  be  ac- 
cused of  an  improper  obtrusion  of  creaturely 
wisdom,  an  expression  which  we  too  often 
hear,  implying,  as  it  generally  does,  an  im- 
putation upon  the  religious  sincerity  of  one 
another.  It  is  a  sense  of  religious  duty  that 
has  induced  the  writer  to  enter  upon  a  task 
likely  to  bring  so  little  commendation  from 
a  large  body  of  Friends,  as  the  pointing  out 
of  errors  in  the  conduct  of  Society  affairs. 

In  stating  the  causes  of  declension  it  is 
proposed  to  proceed  from  generals  to  particu- 
lars, and  to  present  in  various  aspects  the 
existing  defects  as  they  appear  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  in  order  to  make  the  /exposi- 
tion fuller  and  more  complete.  And  it  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader 
that  we  are  treating  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
generally,  embracing  all  the  various  branches 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  what  is  said  of 
the  Society  generally,  is  meant  also  to  be  said 
of  each  particular  branch  and  every  portion 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  many  of  the  deficiencies  hereafter  as- 
signed have  at  the  present  time  little  or  no 
application  in  many  places. 

According  to  the  method  before  indicated, 
the  causes  of  declension  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  moy  be  stated  as  follows  : 

First.  Failure  as  a  religious  body  to  keep 
pace  with,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  advancing 
intelligence  of  the  age  and  changing  circum- 
stances of  society,  by  reason  of  having  de- 
generated into  formalism. 

Second.  The  existence  of  an  excessive  con- 
servatism, or  undue  attachment  to  things  as 
they  are,  arising  chiefly  from  an  over-pre- 
ponderance of  those  advanced  in  life  among 
the  active  members. 


Third.  The  deportment  of  the  older  and 
active  class  of  members  has  been  such,  un- 
consciously to  themselves,  as  to  present  a 
healthful  assimilation  between  themselves 
and  the  youth  of  the  Society,  thus  contribut- 
ing to  render  the  latter  indifferent  to  Society 
affairs. 

Fourth.  The  habit,  heretofore  more  preva- 
lent than  now,  of  elderly  Friends  and  those 
in  the  ministry  addressing  the  young  people 
as  though  they  were  a  distinct  class — too 
much  dwelling  upon  and  condemning  the 
ways  natural  to  youth — and  in  effect  holding- 
up  to  their  example  that  of  the  older  class. 

Fifth.  The  want  of  suitable  provision  in 
the  church  organization  and  exercises  for  the 
culture  and  developement  of  the  diversified 
gifts  of  all  the  members,  and  more  especially 
the  young. 

Sixth.  The  prevalence  among  the  active 
members  of  a  standard  of  merit,  and  of  au- 
thority in  the  affairs  of  Society,  too  much 
depending  upon  strictness  in  formal  observ- 
ances, rather  than  upon  intelligence  and 
moral  worth. 

Seventh.  Too  much  dependence  upon  and 
tendency  to  exalt  the  ministry,  instead  of 
cultivating  and  recognizing  as  eq-aal  in  point 
of  authority  all  the  varied  and  greater  and 
lesser  gifts  of  all  the  members. 

Eighth.  Lack  of  individual  faithfulness  on 
the  part  of  members  in  not  sufficiently  seek- 
ing the  guidance  of  and  yielding  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light  of  truth  in  each  individual 
mind,  regardless  of  traditional  routine. 

Ninth.  A  disposition  among  Friends  of 
the  present  day,  as  a  religious  body,  to  be 
content  with  the  good  name  acquired  by  their 
ancestors,  instead  of  seeking  to  accomplish 
something  for  good,  worthy  of  themselves,  in 
their  own  day  and  time. 

Tenth.  The  lifelessness  which  so  generally 
pervades  the  religious  meetings,  resulting, 
among  other  causes,  from  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  being  too  much  dwelt  upon, 
as  though  merely  to  hold  and  attend  such 
meetings  were  the  chief  object  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  their  attendance  in  this  spirit 
being  but  a  form. 

Eleventh.  Failure  properly  to  discrim- 
inate between  principles  and  forms,  and  be- 
tween those  testimonies  and  usages  of  the  So- 
ciety which  are  important  and  those  which 
inherently  are,  or,  from  lapse  of  time  and 
change  of  circumstances,  have  become  unim- 
portant ;  and  to  put  forth  the  essential  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  so  divested  of  non- 
essential forms  and  peculiarities  that  their 
truth  and  beauty  may  be  seen  and  appreci- 
ated by  members  and  others. 

Twelfth.  Lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  great  body  of  Friends  themselves  of 
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the  superior  excellency  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Society  rightly  understood  ; 
and  consequent  want  of  confidence  in  up- 
holding them,  and  tendency  toward  the  rit- 
ualism and  superstition  prevalent  in  the  Or- 
thodox churches. 

Thirteenth.  The  feeling  of  self  righteous 
exclusiveness  with  which  many  Friends  are 
accustomed  to  regard  those  cot  of  their  fold; 
and  the  ground  taken  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
duty  of  Friends  to  attempt  to  diffuse  their 
principles  or  proselyte  others  to  their  faith. 

Fourteenth.  The  too  frequent  arraignment 
as  offenders,  and  sometimes  disowument  of 
members,  for  merely  disciplinary  offenses,  in- 
volving no  moral  wrong  nor  the  violation  of 
any  essential  religious  principle. 

Fifteenth.  A  disposition  to  suppress  or 
discourage  freedom  of  expression  and  criti- 
cism in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  existing 
usages  and  habits  of  thought  in  the  Society. 

The  foregoing  are  mentioned  as  causes  of  de- 
clension which  apply  generally  in  greater  or 
less  degree  to  all  bearing  the  name  of  Friends. 

But  embracing  the  wide  scope  they  do, 
these  strictures  would  seem  to  be  incomplete 
without  special  allusion  to  a  few  points  relat- 
ing particularly  to  the  Orthodox  branches  of 
the  Society,  including  Friends  in  England. 
As  to  these,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said, 
and  to  the  causes  of  declension  mentioned  by 
the  writer  before  alluded  to,  the  following  re- 
marks may  be  made,  and  they  are  expressed 
in  no  spirit  of  animosity,  but  in  the  frank- 
ness which  the  occasion  requires,  as  the  con- 
victions of  the  writer,  and  for  which  he  alone 
is  responsible. 

First.  They  have  so  far  adopted  as  a  creed 
the  theology  of  the  so-called  Evangelical 
churches  as  to  occupy  a  position  which  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  And  they 
cannot  move  further  in  the  same  direction 
without  becoming  merged  in  the  fashionable 
religion  of  the  day,  nor  retrace  their  steps 
without  again  identifying  themselves  with 
those  they  have  separated  from. 

Second.  As  a  cause  of  decline  applying 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  Wilbur  branch  of 
Orthodox  Friends  may  be  specified  a  too 
rigid  adherence  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
mere  forms  and  peculiarities  of  Quakerism. 

Third.  As  to  the  Gurney  branch  of  Ortho- 
dox f>iends  in  some  of  the  Western  States, 
where  they  have  recently  increased  in  num- 
bers, it  may  be  remarked,  as  ttie  judgment  of 
the  writer,  stated  frankly  and  in  kindness, 
that  this  result  has  been  attained  by  a  still 
further  departure  from  the  simple  faith  and 
practice  of  early  Friends,  and  placing  them- 
selves in  the  current  of  and  in  their  ministry, 
adopting  the  attractive  features  of  the  popu- 
lar theology.    It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the 


writer,  a  gain  numerically  at  the  cost  of  al 
that  is  most  valuable  to  the  world  in  the  prin 
ciples  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 

T.  H.  S. 

For  Friends'  Intelligom-er. 
THE  OLD  man's  GREETING 
7%  /lis  wife,  on  the  dai/  of  (heir  goldru-weddirKj. 
Beloved  wife!  the  circling  year  has  brought  agaii 
the  day, 

That  joyous  day  in  flower-crowned  June,  now  lift! 

years  awHy — 
When  we  pronounced  our  nuptial  vows,  and  proim 

ised,  hand  in  hand. 
Through  storm  or  sunshine,  weal  or  woe,  unto  th 

other  land, 

To  journey  on,  through  untried  paths,  with  Lov/ 

and  Faith  to  guide — 
And  thus  together  bear  Life's  ills,  whatever  shoul 

betide. 

As  bright  as  ever  seems  that  day  when  thou  a  youtb 
fal  bride, 

With  holy  confidence  end  trust,  came  meekly  to  m 
side, 

And  fearless,  cast  thy  lot  with  mine,  intent  my  griel' 
to  share — 

And  on  thy  slender  shoulders  sought  ray  every  loai 
to  bear  : 

And  well  hast  thou,  ray  helpmeet  true,  thy  sacrei 

promise  kepi — 
For  thou  hast  heightened  every  joy — with  me,  i 

sorrow,  wept. 
Our  pathway  oft  has  rugged  proved,  with  brier 

thickly  strewn, 
Our  unaccustomed  feet  to  wound  ;  we've  disappoinb 

meots  known  ; 
The  wormwood  mingled  in  the  cup,  oft  spoilei 

Life's  pleasant  wine, 
And  many  a  cherished  hope,  have  we  been  bidd«ll 

to  re.ign  ;  ^  ^ 

We've  watched  our  fairest  blossoms  fade,  while  f  i 


the  day  was  new — 
And  left  our  darlings  to  their  sleep  unbroken.  "neaU 
the  yew. 

But  ever,  'raid  the  darkest  gloom,  there  sho.je 

beacon  light — 
Thy  fond  devotion,  pure  and  deep,  illumined  til 

the  darkest  night  ; 
And  when  the  angry  tempest  lowered,  the  wiatli 

wind  swept  by, 
The  -'silver  lining"'  to  the  cloud,  though  hiddll 

from  my  eye, 
\V^i3  seen  by  thine,  my  cherished  one, — a  token  fa 

and  bright, 

That  at  the  peaceful  '  eventide'"  there  should  agai 
be  '•  light." 

And  though,  upon  thy  fadsd  cheek,  no  longer  blootti 
the  rose — 

Thy  golden  tresses,  bright  of  yore,  are  white  wU 

winter's  snows — 
Though  lied  thy  youthful  vigor  too,  and  dim  tl( 

eye  once  bright  ; 
Vet,  on  thy  brow  serenely  fair,  there  rests  a  hollH 

light,  j 
Than  that  which  glowed  at  morniDg-iide  upon  t|l 

radiant  face — 
A  beauty  that  is  not  of  earth — a  nameless  chai^< 

and  grace. 

And  "light"  has  come  at  "eventide"' — our  saoi 

sky  id  clear — 
And  gloriot'.s  are  (he  radiant  haea  that  in  the  m> 

ap{ie.'.r  ; 
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Our  "course  is  nearly  "finished'"  now — the  work 

appointed,  done — 
And  rest  ihat  cometh  after  toil,  already  we  have 

won  ; 

Instead  of  thorns,  rich  flowrets  rare  are  springing  at 
i      our  feet, 

The  Heart's-ease,  and  the  Lily  fair,  of  Peace  the 
emblena  meet. 

But  now  the  shadows  fast  decline,  the  night  is 

drawing  near  ; 
Beloved,  leave  me  not  alone,  but  let  thy  presence 

cheer 

The  gloom,  as  through  the  valley  dark,  we  onward 

take  Our  way  ; 
Still  whisptr  hope,  still  clasp  my  hand, — be  with  me 

still  I  pray  ! 

Tof;ether  we  have  trod  Life's  paths — together,  hand 
in  hand, 

O  Father!  grant  that  we  may  wend  unto  the  Other 
Land.  A.  R.  P. 

Baltimore,  10th  mo.,  1872. 

INDIAN  CUSTOMS. 

The  following  account  of  some  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Indian  tribes,  written  by  Albert 
Oreen,  agent  of  the  Otoes,  and  read  at  the 
Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  was 
published  in  the  Delaware  County  Bepubli- 
•ean : 

"  There  is  an  elaborate  system  in  the  or- 
ganization of  each  distinct  tribe  which  is 
worthy  of  study,  and  which  doubtless  holds 
good  in  all,  despite  the  greatest  diversity  of 
language.  I  refer  to  the  bands  and  their 
emblems  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Otoe  tribe  we 
have  the  Black  Bear  band  or  Moon-scha-gra 
cha ;  the  Buffalo  band,  Cha-ke-gra-cha ;  the 
Owl  band,  Mon-ko-ka-ke-gra-cha  ;  the  Turtle 
Dove  band,  Rooh-cha-kre-gra-che  ;  the  Bea- 
ver band,  Laoa-a-kre  gra-cha ;  the  Eagle 
baud,  Krah  ke-gra  cha  ;  the  Snake*  band, 
Wa-ka  ke-gra-cha,  and  the  Elk  band,  Hoo- 
fnah  kre-gra-cha.  The  last  named  band  is 
invested  with  wonderful  peace-making  power, 
and  it  is  declared  impossible  for  any  band  to 
conclude  peace  with  an  enemy  unless  the 
peace  pipe  has  been  lighted  by  means  of  fire 
procured  by  a  member  of  this  band. 

Each  band  possesses  a  peace  pipe,  except 
the  Eagle  band,  which  is  the  war  band  in 
every  tribe.  The  members  of  this  band  are 
expected  to  take  the  initiative  in  all  war 
measures,  and  on  them  devolves  the  plan- 
ning of  campaigns,  and  the  declaration  of 
war.  During  peace,  however,  they  have  no 
voice  in  tribal  affairs.  The  insignia  of  the 
Eagle  band  is  a  curiously  ornamented  hawk- 
skin. 

Among  the  various  tribes,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Owl,  the  Buffalo  and  the  Turtle 
Dove  bands  were  the  first  bands  to  obtain 
corn  for  planting,  and  because  of  this  belief, 
these  three  bands  are  allowed  to  control  the 
corn-planting  season.  It  is  optional  with 
them  whether  any  corn  at  all  shall  be  plant- 


ed, and  for  them  to  fix  a  day  upon  which 
corn-planting  shall  begin  :  nor  does  the  com- 
pletion of  corn-planting  terminate  their  rule, 
for  they  are  acknowledged  authorities  in  re- 
gard to  all  summer  hunts,  festivities  or  move- 
ments that  these  tribes  may  make. 

The  bands  exercising  authority  during  the 
winter  are  those  of  the  Bear,  the  Elk  and  the 
Beaver.  It  is  asserted  that  a  member  of  the 
Bear  band  was  the  first  Indian  who  beheld  a 
white  man  ;  and  to  this  day  all  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  the  event  are  well  known 
to  the  old  men  of  that  band. 

The  Beaver  band  in  this  tribe  is  presided 
over  by  a  man  who  is  believed  to  be  the  lin- 
eal descendant  of  the  great  Beaver  chief  who 
cut  the  cane  with  which  the  first  stem  for  a 
peace  pipe  was  made. 

Among  these  Indians  the  custom  of  mar- 
riage is  invested  with  peculiarities  that  ren- 
der it  more  of  a  business  transaction  than  a 
religious  ceremony.  It  not  unfrequeutly  hap- 
pens that  the  young  couple  who  take  each 
other  for  better  or  for  worse  are  comparative 
strangers  ;  although  in  most  cases  a  musical 
courtship  preceded  marriage.  Parents  gen- 
erally consider  themselves  better  qualified 
for  arranging  matches  than  their  inexperi- 
enced children  are,  and  this  may  account,  in 
some  degree,  for  their  taking  the  matter  al- 
most entirely  out  of  the  young  people's  hands. 

It  is  customary  when  a  young  man  has  ar- 
rived at  a  marriageable  age,  for  his  parents 
or  relatives  to  obtain  a  wife  for  him,  which 
they  do  after  this  wise  :  Having  decided  on 
a  suitable  girl,  they  load  a  pony  with  meat, 
and  send  it,  in  charge  of  four  aged  men,  to 
her  parents.  If  the  present  is  accepted,  it  is 
evidence  that  they  are  willing  to  consider  the 
matter  ;  the  relatives  of  the  family  are  called 
to  a  feast  and  a  long  consultation  is  held. 
If  the  marriage  is  agreed  to,  the  girl  is  forth- 
with arrayed  in  her  best  attire,  her  cheeks 
painted  with  vermillion  and  her  person  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  wampum,  beads  and 
trinkets.  *A  procession  is  then  formed,  the 
old  men  taking  the  lead,  follow*ed  by  the 
bride  mounted  on  a  pony,  the  relatives  of  the 
girl  bringing  up  the  rear,  each  carrying  a 
small  present  for  the  young  man's  mother. 
Daring  the  course  of  the  procession  the  old 
men  keep  a  continuous  shouting,  and  on  its 
arrival  at  the  bridegroom's  lodge,  the  young 
woman  is  stripped  of  garments  and  orna- 
ments, and  clothed  with  materials  furnished 
by  the  family  of  the  groom.  The  procession 
then  returns  to  the  place  whence  it  started,  ac- 
companied by  women  alone,  and  brings  with 
it  the  presents  of  ponies  given  for  the  girl. 
On  its  arrival  a  feast  is  continued  in  grave 
silence,  and  at  its  termination  the  four  aged 
men  first  alluded  to  each  in  turn  address  th© 
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young  couple,  exhorting  them  to  live  in  love 
and  harmony. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating 
the  Indian  ideas  of  respect  or  honor,  that  by 
many  of  them  it  is  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
etiquette  for  a  man  to  speak  to  his  father-in- 
law.  If,  in  the  course  of  business,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  do  so,  he  does  it  through  his 
wife.  Should  a  man's  wife  have  sisters,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  adopt  any  one  of  them  as  a  second 
wife,  without  the  performance  of  a  ceremony. 

Among  these  tribes  the  giving  of  presents 
is  carried  to  a  great  excess.  For  a  poor  In- 
dian to  give  away  his  only  pony  is  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  great  bravery,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  a  party  of  visitors 
from  a  neighboring  tribe  to  take  away  with 
them  as  high  as  forty  head  of  these  animals. 

In  each  lodge  a  number  of  painted  sticks 
records  the  number  of  horses  that  lodge  has 
given  away ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  sticks  composing  it,  the  owner  is  held 
in  the  estimation  of  the  tribe. 

Should  an  Indian  who  boasts  of  having 
given  away  thirty  head  of  ponies  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  daughter,  she  is  entitled  to  the 
krai-kah,  mark  of  honor,  which  gives  her  a 
high  standing  among  the  women  of  the  tribe. 
A  feast  is  prepared,  presents  for  the  poor  are 
gotten  in  readiness,  and  invitations  are  sent 
to  the  chiefs,  together  with  one  to  a  poor  man 
in  each  tribe.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast 
the  girl  is  brought  forward  decked  in  her 
grandest  style  ;  two  chiefs  advance  to  meet 
her,  each  pointing  a  pipe  of  peace  to  the  sky, 
and  a  member  of  the  Bear  band,  who  is  re- 
puted to  possess  a  medicine  which  evil  spirits 
are  afraid  of,  steps  forth,  and,  with  a  siiarp 
instrument,  tattoes  a  round  spot  on  her  head 
almost  between  the  eyes.  Should  a  young 
woman  who  wears  the  krai-kah  mark  die,  the 
occasion  of  her  burial  is  made  memorable  by 
a  great  displav  of  liberality  on  the  part  of 
her  father.  Every  woman  in  the  tribe  on 
whom  the  krai  kah  mark  exists  is  invited  to 
attend,'and,  when  all  are  assembled,  the  pres- 
ents are  spread  out  upon  the  ground  and  the 
ceremony  commences  by  each  invited  guest 
advancing  and  designating  the  number  of 
similar  presents  that  her  father  may  have 
given  away  during  his  life-time  ;  the  woman 
who  is  enabled  to  place  the  highest  number 
against  an  article  is  entitled  to  it,  and  in  this 
way  presents  are  sometimes  bestowed  that 
aggregate  the  value  of  a  half  dozen  ponies." 

• 

KIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFEHfcXCE 

At  Ghiche?ter,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Fir8t-day  n'orning  next,  at  close  of  Meeting.  Mem- 
bers of  visiting  Conimiitee  ar.d  other  interested 
Friends  are  invited  to  meet  with  Friends. 


MLTUAL  AID  ASSOCI  iXIOX   OF  FRIENDS. 

Stated  Meeting  on  2d  day  evening,   11th  month 
1th,  at  7.]  o'clock,  in   Race  ^Street  Monthly  Meeiii 
Room.  Alfred  Moore, 

Srcrr(t7r>/. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFKUESCE 

At  Solebury,  at  the  close  of  Meeting  1 1  ih  month 
I  lib.  Members  of  Visiting  Committee  and  other 
interested  Friends  are  invited  to  attend. 


ITEMS. 

Indian  Policy. — The  (Jomitiissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs authorizes  a  denial  of  the  statement  recently 
published  in  various  papers,   intimating  that  the.j 


President  proposed  to  change  his  line  of  policy 
towards  the  Indians.  The  present  policy  has  been 
found  to  work  well  wi  h  the  Indians,  as  a  wboie,Jit 
only  a  few,  and  none  of  them  very  important  tribes,^ 
r(  fusing  to  come  into  the  reservations.  To  thestti 
General  Walker  staled,  in  an  interview  with  the] 
Kiowas,  Apache?,  and  Comanches,  that  the  military 
would  force  them  to  submit.  He  informed  them  thafc 
the  Great  Father  had  sent  for  several  of  the  bands  oi  hn 
the  Comanches,  and  they  refused  to  come  in,  an(Jl  »JJ 
that  they  would  not  be  asked  any  more,  but  other 
means  used  in  dealing  towards  them. 
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The  Nkw  Postage  Rate.s. — Under  the  new  lawt 
the  postage  on  transient  newspapers,  magazine8,flj]|j,; 
pamphlets,  etc.,  is  ju>t  half  what  it  was  undtr  the 
old  law — that  is,  such  matter  can  now  be  sent,  Idj 
p^ircels  not  weighing  over  four  pounds,  at  one  ceou 
for  each  two  ounces.    A  one  cent  etamp  will  therC' 
fore  carry  any  magfjzine  or  package    of  newfpa** 
pprs  which  does  not  weigh  more  than  two  ounce8/< 
Book  postage  under  the  code  is  two  cents  for  eacb- 
two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.    Book  manuscriptit  tu 
and  proof-sheets  go  at  one  cent  tor  each  two  ounceii 
or  fraction  thereof,  but  this  only  between  autho' 
and  publisher,  and  manuscript  for  publication 
newspapers  and  magazines  must  be  paid  for  at  le 
ter  rates,   which   remain    as  heretofore.  Nothi!4J"Tli 
weighing  more  than  four  pounds,  except  Congref  mi 
sional  documents,  will  be  received  into  the  tuail.  hijj 

Packages  of  dry-goods,  hnr-iwarf,  dru2S  (excep( 
I  quid  dr  ug.--),  and  other  mercha  ndise,  not  e.xceedin} 
twelve  ounces  in  weight,  can  now  be  mailed  to  ao;r  Sfget 
part  of  the  United  States,  at  a  charge  of  two  ceutv  rwij 
for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  of  two  ounces,    i  Ijjj 
pair  of  boots,  if  neither  boot  weighs  more  than  ihl 
specififd  twelve  ounces,  may  be  wrapt  up  in  tw*i  ,, 
separate  parcels  and  sent  across  the  continent  fof  ^"'^tO 
twenty  four  cents,   whereas  the  transport.-^t^on  C 
goods  of  this  description  by  express  would  cost  all  bli  a 
most  more  money  than  they  are  worth. 

The  ra'es  of  commi^^sion  charged  for  money  oi 
lers  have  been  reduced  as  follows  :  O'ders  from  $  J 
to  SIO,  5  cents:  on  orders  not  exceeding  ^^20,  1  ^'"'ai'e 
cents;  over  §20  and  not  exceeding  .'?3J,  15  centBl 
over  $30  and  not  exceeding  $40.  20  cents;  ovr 
S40  and  not  exceeding  i?50,  25  cents.  isj^i^ 

Formerly,— less  than  a  century 'ago,— three  yeaM  "tilio, 
were  requircl  to  circumnavigate  the  world  ;  dO(  teiisuj) 
the  trip  maybe  accomplished  in  80  days,  as 


From  Paris  to  Port  Said,  the  northern  end  of  l| 


Suez  Canal,  by  railway  and  s'eamer,  6  days.  Theft* 


to  Bombay  by^steamer',  14  days.  Thence  to  Caloi  ""to, 
ta  by  rail,  3 'da} 8.  From  Calcutta  to  Hong  K<fl  Wn)] 
by  steamer,  12  days.  Thence  to  Yeddo.  6  days.  Fro  6  ^ 
Yeddo  to  S^n  Francisco  via  the  Sandwich  Islan«^|(it 
21  days.  From  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  by 
7  days.    From  New  York  to  Paris,  11  days! 
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BARCLAY  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 

We  have  received  from  the  author  a  copy 
'"Barclay  and  his  Assailants,"  and  repub- 
9h  it  in  the  belief  that  it  will  repay  an  at- 
ntive  perusal. 

**  They  (Fox,  Pena,  and  Barclay)  pleaded  only  for 
•cad,  unftttered,  spiritual  Christianity."— tT".  J. 
iirney. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  something  more  at 
irge  than  has  lately  appeared  should  be  said 
written  in  vindication  of  Robert  Barclay. 
It  is  not  that  the  Apology,  fairly  and  fully 
•iderstood  and  interpreted,  is  not  perfectly 
i)le  to  vindicate  itself;  or  that  Robert  Bar- 
•  ly,  were  he  now  living,  would  not  be  more 
lan  able  amply  to  justify  his  own  writings, 
^pt  the  living  voice  that  inspired  those  writ- 
ks  cannot  now  be  heard.  It  remains  for  us, 
5io  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  princi- 
Jes  advocated  by  our  great  Apologist,  to  raise 
( r  voices,  however  feebly  in  comparison,  in 
b  defence,  against  the  various  attacks,  from 
ijthin  our  Society,  to  which  he  has  of  late 
len  subjected. 
I  have  waited  long  for  some  Friend  of  far 
ire  ability  and  experience  than  I  can  lay 
lira  to,  to  take  up  the  pen  on  behalf  of  prin- 
fles  which  were  once  considered  to  lie  at 
foundation  of  our  religious  profession, 
to  be  inseparably  bound  up  with  our  very 
Jtence  as  a  distinct  Religious  Society; 
which  have  recently  been  assailed  in  va- 


rious quarters  of  high  authority.  We  have 
not  been  left  without  exception  being  taken 
to  some  of  these  attacks,  both  in  speech  and 
writing  ;  but  from  the  small  amount  upon  the 
whole,  and  the  absence  of  any  official  counter- 
action, the  opponents  of  Barclay  seem  to  be 
gaining  strength,  and  we  are  not  so  far  with- 
out indications  of  an  increasing  growth  ia 
the  s;eneral  disaffection  towards  the  essentially 
distinguishing  view  and  principles  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Apology. 

It  may  be  that  the  greater  part  of  our  more 
recent  current  literature  has  been  gradually 
undermining  that  tenderness  and  suscepti- 
bility in  the  handling  of  religious  topics,  and 
that  deep,  inward,  spirituality  of  perception, 
which  can  alone  render  Barclay  acceptable, 
or  even  intelligible ;  and  that  the  voices  we 
have  heard  from  time  to  time  are  only  the 
natural  consequence  and  expression  of  our 
altered  condition.  It  behooves  us,  however, 
when  authorities  whom  we  have  hitherto  re- 
garded as  the  especial  exponents  of  our  prin- 
ciples are  openly  called  in  question,  to  exam- 
ine seriously  into  the  matter,  and  see  what  it 
means. 

Such  strange  alterations  occur  in  the  cur- 
rent of  opinion,  that  what  is  evidence  to  one 
generation  or  to  one  order  of  mind,  is  no 
longer  evidence  to  another  generation  or  to 
another  order  of  mind.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  eternal,  unchangeable  principles  under- 
lying all  our  social  and  religious  relation- 
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ships.  The  discovery  of  these  is  the  great 
object  of  thought  and  experience.  But  while 
constant  in  their  nature,  it  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  principles,  which  will  ever  admit  of 
the  greatest  variety,  that  we  are  bound  to 
allow  the  utmost  liberty  of  one  towards  an- 
other. Mere  authority  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
the  arbiter  of  either  thought  or  action  in 
social  or  religious  affairs  ;  and  the  door  is 
thus  left  open  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  in- 
quiry. 

Still  I  have  often  been  discouraged  of  late, 
amid  the  conflicts  and  changes  of  opinion,  by 
the  reflection, —  What  is  the  use  of  speaking 
or  writing  ?  We  have  the  Bible  constantly 
before  us.  It  is  daily  read  in  our  families, 
taught  in  our  schools;  and  oftei:er  than  the 
returning  week  it  constitutes  the  text-book, 
throughout  the  nation,  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
gallery.  We  accord  it  a  place  and  invest  it 
with  an  authority,  not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind,  far  above  any  other  volume.  Yet  what 
influences  does  it  really  exercise  over  the  na- 
tional mind,  and  over  our  own  everyday  life 
and  conduct  ?  Do  we  take  its  divine  precepts 
individually  home  to  ourselves,  and  allow  its 
inspired  teachings  to  penetrate  and  leaven 
our  households,  our  occupations,  our  transac- 
tions in  trade,  our  pursuits,  and  all  our  so- 
cial relationships  ?  I  am  not  referring  merely 
to  the  uncultured  and  uninstructed  masses 
of  the  community — but  how  is  it  among  the 
well-educated,  and  even  with  the  professedly 
religious  world  ?  Do  the  motives  set  before 
us  in  the  New  Testament  at  once  animate  and 
restrain  all  our  actions,  enter  into  the  heart 
of  our  various  organizations  and  enterprises, 
and  mould  and  modify  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  ?  Almost  the  la«t  thing  under  the 
practical  control  of  which  our  modern  civil- 
ization would  think  of  bringing  its  arrange- 
ments,— our  private  concerns,  our  public  en- 
gagements, our  general  laws,  and  our  gov- 
ernments,— is  the  Bible.  The  central  prin- 
ciple even  of  our  advanced  education,  and  of 
all  our  wonderful  scientific  improvements, — 
the  direct  aim  and  object, — almost  necessa- 
rily so,  in  the  constitution  of  modern  society, 
and  the  "struggle  for  existence''  which 
every  advance  seems  only  to  intensify, — is 
self  interest — disguised  often  under  the  name 
of  success  in  life, — but  the  very  reverse  of 
all  that  is  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament. 

No  barrier  is  oflTered,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
even  in  the  minds  of  those  professing  to  be- 
long to  the  religious  world  in  general,  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  things  of  this  world  as  eagerly 
as  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  our  better 
reading  also  we  occasionally  meet  with  a 
tract,  a  volume,  or  a  verse,  that  seems  to 
come  home  to  us  irresistibly  at  the  time, — 
seizing  hold  of  our  minds, — taking  us  as  it 


were  out  of  ourselves, — opening  them  up  t( 
the  clear  conviction  of  some  new  truth, — 013 
with  the  statement  so  excellent  and  impress 
sive  of  old  and  familiar  ones,  that  we  think 
we  will  store  them  up  in  our  memorier5,  re 
vert  to  them  again  and  again,  make  the  nec- 
essary sacrifice,  and  conform  our  lives  to  theii 
standard.    We  lay  down  the  book,  defer  thi 
application,  and  in  the  hurry  or  oppression  0: 
our  daily  concerns  are  again  caught  in  th( 
vortex  of  incessant  occupation,  and  whirlec 
round  and  round  till  some  impediment,  per 
haps  of  health  or  accident,  again  makes  uj 
pause,  and — it  may  be  after  months  or  yean 
— the  very  same  thing,  all  this  while  neg. 
lected,  turns  up  again,  evoking  the  same  adi 
miration  or  conviction,  with  the  same  resolve^ 
but  with  much  diminished  power  of  rescuing, 
ourselves  from  opposing  influences  than  be- 
fore.   If  thus  it  is  with  the  best  and  most  im 
spired  writings  in  the  world,  what  inflaencr 
can  we  expect  from  inferior  productions,  auc 
what  is  the  use  of  thus  employing  our  thought* 
and  our  time?    With  the  utmost  fidelity  Ui 
Truth  and  duty,  can  we  hope,  by  any  effor«Jfo 
we  may  make,  to  have  the  slightest  effect  iiqre 
turning  the  tide  of  thought  or  of  action,  0 
in    producing   any  permanent  impression 
The  only  answer  I  can  find  is, — Whatsoeve 
is  put  into  thy  heart,  in  singleness  and  sin^ 
cerity  of  purpose,  or  thy  hand  findeth  to  do 
do  it  with  all  thy  might,  as  unto  God,  an<n|fit 
not  unto  man.    Exercise  a  little  faith  ;  an(niii 
leave  the  result.     He  who  alone  enabletWuoc 
any  effort  to  be  made,  and  directeth  it,  caidpk 
alone  give  such  fruit  as  seemeth  to  Him  meet 
The  question  before  us  is  no  longer  one  0 
forms  or  of  words.    Few,  I  believe,  are  not 
to  be  found  who  would  defend  the  verbosit 
or  the  occasional  harshness  and  severity 
the  language  employed  by  our  early  Friend(|nr( 
in  the  setting  forth  of  their  own  views 
answering  their  opponents.    The  times  wheiefrilt 
they  wrote  were  times  of  bitter  controversy; 
They  were  assailed  without  mercy, — fairl 
and  unfiiirly, — on  every  hand.    They  wenUffii 
in  direct  antagonism  to  all  the  establishe 
churches  and  prevailing  forms  of  belief  c 
the  day.    They  were  therefore  suspected  an 
persecuted  by  all.    No  names  were  too  bar 
ibr  them  to  be  called  by,  no  penalties  too  s«#3i 
vere  to  be  inflicted  upon  them.    We  cannc 
wonder  that  some  human  and  naturally  es 
cited  feelings  were  awakened,  on  their  par|i|)erf 
under  the  burning  sense  of  injury  and  inja 
tice  ;  and  found  their  vent  occasionally  iiie! 
corresponding  language.    To  judge  of  thei^  le, 
writings  and  of  some  of  the  expressions  thei 
contain  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  we  muii  irlj 
throw  ourselves  back  into  their  times  ani  lat 
circumstances,  so  different  in  refinement  an  aii^ 
general  courtesy  from  our  own  ;  though  ilym 
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haps  we  are  not  much  modified  in  actual 
spirit.  The  language  employed  in  our  Old 
and  New  Testaments, — in  the  translations 
made  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
of  course  I  am  speaking  of, — would  not  be 
tolerated  now.  In  the  Originals  themselves 
we  should  have  to  realize,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  coarse,  barbarous,  and  disorganized 
tioaes,  in  order  fully  to  accept  and  understand 
their  language  and  imagery. 

Nor  is  it  now  a  question  of  mere  outward 
peculiarities.  They  have  long  been  given  up 
as  marks  or  tests  of  inward  piety,  or  of 
fitness  for  offices  in  the  church  ;  although 
they  found  a  defender,  inconsistently,  as  I 
hink,  with  his  general  religious  views,  in  our 
blest  and  most  prominent  writer  of  the  last 
eneration.  But  since  the  discipline  has  been 
elaxed,  another  phase   has  come  over  us. 

stead  of  a  return  to  circumspection  and  sim- 
licity  in  life  and  manners,  which  must  ever 
ecorae  the  Christian  character,  and  which 
ne  had  a  right  to  expect  when  the  motive 
or  rebellion  against  a  conventional  rule  was 
emoved,  we  find   the  changes,--not  only 
mong  our  young  people, — have  gone  on  to 
xtremes,  in  adopting  the  prevailing  customs 
society.    With  the  extension  of  liberty, 
he  disposition  to  judge  has  also  changed 
ides.    Some  who  claimed  liberality  to  be 
xtended  to  them,  now  that  they  are  greatly 
the  majority,  are  somewhat  disposed  to  be 
ncharitable,  and  to  look  down  upon  those 
ho  still  think  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  old 
uaker  language  and  costume,  as  men  and 
omen  of  somewhat  narrow  mind  and  antl- 
uated  intellect,  of  whom  it  is  nearly  time  that 
last  specimen  was  placed  in  the  British 
useum  !    It  is  almost  denied  that  these  out- 
ard  observances  can  be  consistent  with  truly 
lightened  views  and  an  humble,  unobtrusive 
Ik  in  life ;  or  that  they  are  needful  to  up- 
Id  any  deeply  awakened  and  conscientious 
nds  in  the  conduct  of  themselves  and  their 
milies.    And  yet  there  is  a  clear  and  living 
ristian  testimony  on  behalf  of  simplicity 
'speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,"  and  all 
her  circumstances  of  individual  habit  and 
uence,   and   against  conformity   to  the 
axims,  customs,  and  ever-changing  fashions 
the  world,— in  favor  of  circumspection 
d  sobriety  at  all  times,  and  against  flattery, 
erfluity,  and  extravagance  on  all  ocea- 
ns, in  the  giving  up  of  which  we  should 
e  greatly  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
,  that  in  all  ages  especial  religious  profes- 
n  almost  always  results  in  costume  siugu- 
ly  analogous,  in  numerous  instances,  to 
at  has  been  adopted  by  Friends.    In  the 
nslation  of  a  Sanscrit  religious  MS  ,  prob- 
ly  more  than  S^OOO  years  old,  I  read, — 


"Let  his  house,  his  diet,  and  his  clothes 
Be  always  of  the  plainest.-' 

We  are  not  without  public  expressions  frooi 
the  outside  world,  of  how  sincerely  the  more 
serious  and  sensible  part  of  the  religious  com- 
munity in  general  regret  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  Quaker  garb  and  language, 
and  their  accompanying  severity  of  man- 
ners. 

As  a  question  of  principle,  let  us  see  then 
how  the  matter  really  stands.  The  facts  are 
these.  Recently,  from  time  to  time,  certain 
pamphlets  have  appeared, — emanating  from 
members  high  in  station  in  our  Society,  and 
deservedly  esteemed  for  their  work's  sake, — - 
impugning  in  no  dubious  or  measured  terms, 
not  merely  the  form  and  phraseology,  bat 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Bar- 
clay's Apology,  as  no  longer  tenable,  but  in 
their  apprehension  mistaken  and  uuscriptor- 
al.  These  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
met  with  any  official  notice  or  reprehension  : 
though  pamphlets  supposed  to  be  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency  have  been  differently  dealt  with. 
It  may  have  been  from  the  high  standing  of 
the  author  of  one  of  these  that  it  was  thought 
better  to  leave  it  to  take  its  course  ;  or  that 
it  was  deemed  so  unfairly  depreciatory,  illogi- 
cal, and  inconsistent  in  itself, — quite  uncon- 
sciously, no  doubt, — as  to  present  its  own  an- 
swer to  the  plain  and  unbiassed  reader.  An- 
other, printed,  if  I  remember  rightly,  for 
"  private  circulation "  only,  and  perhaps 
therefore  supposed  to  be  protected  from  pub- 
lic criticism,  rests  solely  upon  such  gratuitoos 
assumptions  and  singular  misapplications  of 
Scripture  as  could  only  have  arisen  from  ab- 
ject bondage  to  the  words  which  happen  to 
be  used  by  our  translators ;  who  were  by  nc 
means  always  careful  or  consistent  in  their 
various  renderings  of  the  same  original  word 
and  its  context.  It  is  from  this  source  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  differences 
existing  among  earnest  professing  Christians 
has  arisen. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SPIRIT   OF  ESAU. 

"  Esau  found  no  place  of  repentance, 
though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears." 
This  was  because  he  made  no  confession  of 
his  wrong  doings.  He  was  not  in  a  forgiving 
spirit — revenge  lurked  in  his  bosom.  He  re- 
gretted what  he  had  lost — not  what  he  had 
done.  He  was  vexed  for  his  foolish  indul- 
gences, and  loathed  the  mess  of  pottage  as 
soon  as  it  was  eaten.  He  was  sensible  of  the 
disgrace  he  had  incurred  by  bartering  away 
his  birth-right,  but  he  felt  no  contrition  for 
the  error  he  had  committed.  If  he  had  mani- 
fested an  humble,  prayerful  spirit,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  found  favor,  but  he  per- 
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sisted  in  obstinately  resisting  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  and  could  not  realize  the  experi- 
ence which  follows  obedience. 

Here  we  see  the  effect  of  a  turbulent,  wil- 
ful course,  which  destroys  the  peace  of  not 
only  the  disobedient,  but  often  of  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact.  Esau's  delight 
was  to  gratify  self,  and  in  this  indulgence  he 
defied  authority  and  entreaty  ;  hence  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
higher  good,  for  it  depends  on  the  spirit  we 
are  in  whether  we  find  access  to  the  mercy 
seat  of  our  loving  Father. 

Esau  declared  he  would  respect  the  day 
of  mourning  for  his  father,  and  after  that  he 
would  wreak  vengeance  on  his  brother,  thus 
showing  he  had  not  forgiven  him.  Happily, 
time  and  absence  somewhat  abated  his  enmi- 
ty, and  when  they  met,  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  and  each  went  h's  own  way.  Esau 
planted  himself  in  Mount  Seir,  became  rich 
in  earthly  substance,  but  retained  his  selfish 
spirit.  He  gloried  in  his  own  achievements, 
and  vaunted  himself  in  defying  authority. 
Such  perversion  of  powers  given  for  good  is 
ever  displeasing  to  Him  who  is  all  purity. 
The  point  I  wish  particularly  to  present  in 
this  history  is  that  of  forgiveness.  iSome  tru- 
ly sincere  minds  may  have  been  led  to  query 
— if  "  repentance  sought  with  tears  "  is  not 
found,  what  is  there  to  hope  for;  and  they 
may  have  settled  into  despondency  on  this 
account.  I  want  all  these  to  take  fresh  cour- 
age in  the  remembrance  that  He  who  met  the 
returning  prodigal  is  ready  to  welcome  all 
that  seek  Him  in  sincerity  of  heart.  He 
sees  the  yearnings  of  every  repentant  spirit, 
and  will  blot  out  their  transgressions,  and  for- 
give their  sins.  He  will  lift  them  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond,  lead  them  up  the  hill  of 
diflBculty,  and  strengthen  them  to  tread  the 
heavenly  way  that  leads  to  the  Father's 
house.  When  we  contemplate  the  lofty 
height  that  the  immortal  mind  can  reach,  we 
marvel  that  it  is  so  inclined  to  rest  at  the  be- 
ginning point,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  the  characteristics  which  have  their 
origin  in  divinity. 

Enwrapped  in  these  as  in  the  folds  of  a 
garment  of  purity  and  light,  and  wafted  by 
the  gentle  raovings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there 
will  be  a  floating  upward  to  regions  of 
thought,  where  the  jostle  and  tumult  of  earth's 
changing  scenes  are  left  behind,  and  a  fore- 
taste given  of  the  higher  life  to  be  entered 
upon  when  the  earthly  tenement  returns  to 
its  native  element,  and  the  soul  to  Him  who 
gave  it. 

^yhen  we  have  once  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
glory  of  the  invisible,  and  a  taste  of  what  is 
to  be,  there  is  more  power  to  bear  the  de- 
scendings  into  the  depths  which  at  times  will 


be  our  allotment ;  and  if  our  reliance  is  stilii 
on  the  divine  Arm  we  shall  be  able  to  go  onj 
"conquering  and  to  conquer"  until  the  vic- 
tory over  our  enemies  is  complete.  There-' 
foie,  come  what  may,  let  none  fail  in  spirit! 
for  it  is  the  end  that  crowns  to  all. 

Sarah  Hunt. 

10^/<  mouth  -3U-M872. 


THE  INDIANS. 

Some  of  our  Western  periodicals  have  rei 
cently  pronounced  "the  Quaker  or  peac<i 
policy,"  pursued  by  the  Government  in  iti  ,pj 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  as  a  failure,  anc^  i 
have  urged  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  mili  ^ 
tary  should  be  called  in  to  "suppress  the  oc( 
casional  outbreaks  on  our  frontiers,  in  whici  |j 
it  is  well  known  the  white  settlers  are  generi  i|g 
ally  the  aggressors.  m 

In  a  recent  speech  of  Secretary  Delano,  o« 
the  Indian  Department,  he  says  :  ^ 

"  I  have  applied  to  the  efficient  Commisi 
siouer  of  Indian  Affairs,  Gen.  F.  A.  AValken 
for  certain  facts  connected  with  the  Indiah  „, 


service,  and  upon  his  authority  I  assert  thai 
during  the  present  year  more  that  25,000  Iei, 
dians  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  thosi 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Goverr 
ment.    During  the  three  years  of  the  pratj 
ent  Administration  more  than  eighty  thoi 
sand  Indians  have  been  brought  to  agencies 
and  placed  under  the  care  and  supervision  c 
Indian  agents.    Not  to  exceed  fifty  thousan 
Indians  are  still  roaming  beyond  the  super 
vision  of  their  Agents,  notwithstanding  th^ 
immense  extent  of  territory  which  yet  inteie 
venes  between  the   settled  portions  of  thl 
country.    It  has  become  almost  a  certaint 
that  the  coming  year  will  see  the  number  ( 
roaming  Indians  so  far  reduced  that,  suli 
stantially,  the  whole  Indian  race  within  th 
United  States  will  be  settled  upon  reserve  j^^ 
tions.    These  reservations  are  located  will 
reference  to  allowing  the  freest  developmei 
of  railroad  communications,  the  largest 
tension  of  agricultural  settlements,  and  tt 
safety  of  the  white  citizens.    They  are  all 
located  with  a  view  of  securing  the  best  i 
terests  of  the  aboriginal  population,  and 
order  to  aflR)rd  the  members  of  that  unfc 
tunate  race  opportunity  to  learn  the  arts  an- 
customs  of  civilized  life,  and  I  trust  in  tit 
end  to  participate  in  the  happy  destinies 
the  American  people.    Such  a  result  wou 
be  well  attained  at  any  expense,  for  the  fr 
development  of  railroad  communications  ai 
the  extension  of  our  settlements  is  of  incalc 
lable  value  merely  from  a  pecuniary  point 
view. 

Every  year  the  advance  of  our  frontit 
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akes  ia  a  new  extent  of  lands  teeming  with 
Lgricultural  and  rniaeral  wealth  equal  to  the 
irea  of  many  of  the  largest  States  of  the 
Jnion,  or  some  of  the  most  powerful  empires 
)f  the  world.  To  accomplish  this  without  de 
ay  or  embarrasment  from  the  aborigines  of 
he  country  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  states- 
Qenship  at  the  present  lime,  and  this  is  being 
one  under  the  humane  and  Christian  policy 
f  the  Republican  administration,  not  only 
nlh  strict  justice  to  the  Indians,  but  in  the 
[)irit  of  mercy  and  peace. 

Of  the  293,000  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
le  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  ac- 
:)rding  to  the  best  estimate  which  it  is  pos- 
ble  to  form,  130,000  are  now  supporting 
lemselves  upon  their  own  lands,  receiving 
jsolutely  nothing  from  the  Government  be- 
)nd  the  interest  of  their  own  money  or  the 
inuities  granted  them  in  consideration  of 
ssion  of  their  lands.  The  lands  which  they 
ive  ceded  have  been  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ent  to  actual  settlers  at  three,  five,  ten  or 
enty  times  the  amount  paid  the  Indians 
r  them. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  subsistence  of 
3  113,000  Indians  at  agencies,  who  are  in 
lole  or  in  part,  oft.en  in  a  very  small  de- 
ie,  subsisted  by  the  Government,  was,  for 
3  past  year,  $2,416,000,  including  the  ex- 
isively  high  charges  for  transportation  of 
)plies  which  prevail  in  those  distant  re- 
ns.  The  fact  that  this  sum  divided  among 
1,000  Indians  give  aa  average  of  only  $21.- 
per  head,  is  sufificieut  evidence  that  large 
oabers  of  these  Indians  are  already  closely 
)roaching  the  condition  where  they  will  be 

■  supporting,  while  others  are  learning  the 
iments  of  the  mechanical  or  agricultural 

i. 

'^ifty  or  sixty  agents,  with  a  force  of  em- 
hyees,   carpenters,   blacksmiths,  farmers, 

(lers,  and  teachers  to  the  number  in  all  of 
,  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing 
56  people  tD  break  up  their  own  lands, 
lid  their  own  fences  and  cabins,  saw  their 
y\  lumber,  and  grind  their  own  corn,  as 
t  as  to  speak  ia  our  language  ani  write  in 
e;  alphabet. 

he  cost  of  so  great  an  enterpris3  is  neces- 
ily  heavy,  but  it  is  nothing  compared  to 
f'cost  of  a  m:)nth  of  general  Indian  war. 
-  lust  also  be  remembered  that  war  necss- 
y  interrupts  the  progress  of  railways  as 
as  the  settlements  of  our  country,  and 
ers  insecure  the  lives  of  those  who  live 
le  frontier. 

le  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  In- 
service  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 
including  all  deficiency  appropriations, 

■  $6,055,774.69.    Of  this  sum  $1,277,997.- 
as  appropriated  only  in  the  sense  that  it 


gave  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment authority  to  pay  or  to  expend  in  be- 
half of  the  Indians  moneys  belonging  to  them. 
These  moneys  were  the  price  of  the  cession  of 
many  a  hundred  million  acres  of  land,  now 
covered  by  the  farms  and  factories  or  the 
cities  of  the  whites. 

Moreover,  of  the  sum  appropriated,  con- 
siderable in  excess  of  $300,000,  remained  un- 
expended at  the  close  of  the  year,  reducing 
the  actual  expenses  of  this  gigantic  service 
below  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Single  wars  of  the  United  Spates  with  single 
tribes  of  Indians  have  cost  the  Treasury  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Aff'dirs  for  the  year  1868  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  every  Indian  warrior  killed  in 
the  Florida  war,  the  Sioux  war  of  1852  and 
1854,  and  the  Cheyenne  war  of  1864,  cost  the 
Government  a  million  of  dollars  and  the  lives 
of  twenty  white  men.  This  is  the  cost  of  wars 
with  single  tribes,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
these  wars  have  never  settled  anything.  The 
Indians  still  remain,  either  to  be  annihilated 
by  force  of  arms,  at  such  enormous  expendi- 
tures of  blood  and  treasure,  or  else  to  be 
pacified  by  conciliatory  actions,  won  over  by 
kindness,  knit  to  us  by  constant  good  offices, 
assisted  to  a  condition  of  self-support,  and  in 
the  end  made  one  with  the  whites  by  mutual 
sympathy  and  by  a  common  devotion  to  a 
common  country  and  the  same  Heavenly 
Father. 

Let  those  who,  from  lack  of  a  correct  in- 
formation, are  incredulous  ;  let  those  whose 
desire  for  punishment  or  revenge  has  been 
aroused  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  Indian 
depredations  ;  let  those  who  wish  to  change 
the  present  policy  in  order  to  renew  again  a 
host  of  faithless  agents  and  contractors  to 
plunder  the  ignorant  savage,  and  rob  him  of 
the  aid  and  beneficence  of  the  Government  ; 
and,  finally,  let  those  who  desire  war  that 
they  may  reap  the  rich  profits  which  its  large 
and  necessary  expenditures  affjrd,  ponder 
these  facts,  and  answer  before  God  and  a 
Christian  nation  whether  they  will,  if  they 
can,  destroy  the  present  policy  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  progress,  and  restore  the  former  sys- 
tem of  cruelty,  robbery,  inhumanity,  war, 
bloodshed,  and  crime." 

A  delegation  of  several  tribes  of  Indians 
from  the  Indian  Territory  visited  this  city 
on  their  return  from  Washington,  where  they 
had  been  invited  to  visit  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  public  reception  was  given  them  at  the 
Horticultural  Hill,  which  was  an  interesting 
occasion. 
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The  following  letter  to  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Commission  was  read,  in- 
dicating the  future  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion : — 

ExKcuTivE  Mansion, 
Washington,  Oct.  2Gth,  1872. 
Geo.  1 1.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Philada.  Pa.  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  the  24th 
inst.,  saying  that  a  change  in  the  Indian  poli- 
cy of  the  Administration  is  reported  to  be 
contemplated,  is  just  received.  Such  a  thing 
has  not  been  thought  of  If  the  present  poli- 
cy towards  the  Indian  can  be  improved  in 
any  way  I  will  always  be  ready  to  receive 
suggestions  on  the  subject.  But  if  any  change 
is  made  it  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianization  of  the  Indian.  I  do 
not  believe  our  Creator  ever  placed  different 
races  of  men  on  this  earth  with  the  view  of 
having  the  stronger  exert  all  his  energies  in 
exterminating  the  weaker.  If  any  change 
takes  place  in  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment while  I  hold  my  present  office,  it 
will  be  on  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Very  truly  yours, 

U.  S.  "Grant. 


For  Friends  Iiitelligenecr. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Flushing,  10th  month  24,  1872.  There  being 
but  few  Friends  who  reside  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Meeting-house,  and  the  weather 
being  very  threatening,  the  meeting  was  small, 
notwithstanding  the  company  of  several 
Friends  from  other  Meetings.  John  G.  Sea- 
man and  wife,  Elders,  and  former  members 
of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  with  minutes 
from  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Alfred 
Moore  and  James  F.  Birdsall,  Ministers  with- 
out minutes,  were  present.  The  company  of 
all  was  acceptable  and  was  so  expressed.  Be- 
fore the  shutters  were  closed  a  lively  testimo- 
ny was  borne  to  the  one  living  word  and 
power  that  is  able  to  preserve  all  who  would 
listen  and  become  obedient  unto  it. 

We  were  interested  in  the  recollection  that 
the  word  was  being  spoken  in  one  of  the  old- 
est meeting-houses  in  the  country,  and  that 
it  was  the  same  simple  Word  that  had  been 
declared  from  the  same  place  by  many  of 
the  early  and  worthy  fathers.  The  hope  and 
desire  arose  that  the  good  Father  would  con- 
tinue to  bless  his  people  with  a  livunj  ministrj/. 
A  number  of  copies  of  the  revised  discipline 
for  distribution,  as  per  minute  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  had  been  received,  and  were  handed 
to  the  representatives;  the  advices  of  the 
new  discipline  were  read,  and  brought  a  feel- 
ing of  solemnity  over  the  meeting.  The 
Committee  on  Circular  Meetings  made  their 


report.  Although  the  report  expressed  that  its 
JMeetings  had  nearly  all  been  held  to  pretty 
good  satisfaction,  still  there  was  not  unity 
enough  with  the  movement  to  appoint  a  new 
committee.  This  brought  a  leeling  of  sad- 
ness, as  it  seemed  a  virtual  admission  that 
there  were  not  strong  enough  among  us  to 
help  the  weak.  J.  C. 

Xcic  York,  10th  month  2m,  1872. 

REALITY. 

In  looking  at  men  I  sometimes  think  ofl 
trees  that  I  have  seen  prepared  for  horticul- 
tural shows.  A  man  gets  a  straight,  sym- 
metrical stick,  and  puts  it  in  a  tub,  and  getfj 
branches  from  the  bushes,  and  evergreensi 
from  the  vines,  and  binds  them  on  in  thei 
most  natural  manner,  and  then  ties  fruits  to 
boughs  or  sticks  blossoms  in  at  the  axils  oii 
the  leaves  ;  and  behold,  here  is  a  tree  in  blo3-< 
som  or  in  fruit,  and  it  looks  for  all  the  worldJ  J 
like  a  real  tree,  and  every  body  admires  iti 
and  says,  "  It  is  beautiful !  "  But,  after  all 
it  is  a  mere  illusion,  a  simple  suggestion.  Ill' 
is  good  for  nothing  as  a  tree.  There  is  nci 
root  to  it,  and  no  sap  in  it.  Not  one  of  thoaa 
blossoms  will  stay  there.  Not  a  particle  oi 
that  fruit  belongs  to  it.  It  has  all  been  stucil 
on.    It  is  all  made  up. 

I  have  seen  just  such  made-up  men.  I  havii 
seen  Christians  that  were  made  up  upon  meif 
who  were  essentially  worldly.  They  are  ai^ 
dry  as  a  stick  of  cedar  five  years  seasoned!  pie 
but  they  put  Sunday  on  one  side,  and  fast-dayj  tak 
on  the  other,  and  prayers  are  hung  out  0U^\k 
other  sides,  and  on  the  various  branches  an  mat 
little  artificial  flowers  of  virtue,  and  thev  wi 
sing  hymns  and  read  the  Bible  ;  and  the;?  ^ 
they  say,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ? "  That  (od 
lack  body  and  soul  and  spirit — that  is  all  tlie 
They  lack  the  real  qualities  which  go  to  makl  b 
manhood.  The  things  which  stand  for  thesi  hi 
qualities  are  nothing  but  artificialities.  The<  ject 
need  roots,  and  they  need  a  trunk,  and  thei  iiiaj 
need  branches  which  grow  naturally  out  (  log 
the  trunk,  and  they  need  blosoms  and  fru"  iepi 
which  belong  by  nature  to  the  thing  whici  :reei 
bears  them.  lell 

What  God  is  striving  for,  is  that  every  mai  rigli 
shall  be  genuine  and  bring  forth  much  fruii  4 
and  fruit  that  shall  be  fruit — fruit  in  tli 
higher  sentiments  ;  the  fruit  of  interior  mai  rorj 
hood.    The  object  of  the  Divine  Mind  is  liiej 
produce  a  manhood  which  shall  be  founder  k\ 
not  so  much  on  the  observance  of  days  aiL  Tf 
hours,  and  the  performance  of  rites  and  cei< 
monies,  as  upon  real  fundamental  Christiii  i% 
virtues.    The  saying  of  beads  ;  the  ofl^'erilj  k% 
up  of  prayers;    the  keeping  of  fasts;  t  iraet 
singing  of  riymns;  the  attendance  upon  mei  \ 
ings — these  things  do  not  produce  the  ess« 
tial  qualities  of  manhood.    Such  qualil^i)  free 
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are  produced  by  and  through  the  actual  lives 
of  men.  H.  W.  B. 

War,  is  the  concentration  of  all  hu- 
man crimes.  Here  is  its  accursed,  distin- 
guishing brand.  Under  its  standard  gather 
violence,  malignity,  rage,  fraud,  perfidy,  ra- 
pacity, and  lust.  If  it  only  slew  man,  it  would 
do  little.    It  turns  man  into  a  beast  of  prey. 

.  .  .  .  When  I  look  back,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  on  the  ages  of  conflict  through 
which  the  race  has  passed,  what  most  moves 
;ne  is,  nottheawful  amount  of  human  suffering 
which  war  has  inflicted  :  this  may  be  borne. 
The  terrible,  thought  is,  that  this  has  been 
ihe  work  of  crime  ;  that  men,  whose  great 
law  is  love,  have  been  one  another's  butchers  ; 
,hat  God's  children  have  stained  this  beauti- 
lil  earth — made  beautiful  for  their  home — 
mih  one  another's  blood  ;  that  the  shriek 
vhich  comes  to  us  from  all  regions  and  ages 
las  been  extorted  by  human  cruelty  ;  that 
nan  has  been  a  demon,  and  has  turned  earth 
nto  hell." — Channing. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thou  wast  presented  to  my  mind  so  very 
)leasantly  this  morning  that  I  am  induced  to 
ake  ray  pen  and  endeavor  to  hold  a  one- 
ided  conversation  with  thee,  depending  for 
laterial  for  a  letter,  on  what  may  present 
rhiie  writing. 

Several  newspaper  slips  have  been  sent  me 
ontaining  comments  and  merited  censure  of 
he  conduct  of  Judge  Allison  in  ordering  the 
lats  removed  from  the  heads  of  two  jurymen. 

was  pleased  with  the  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ect  in  a  late  number  of  the  Intelligencer.  It 
[lay  be  regarded  as  a  little  thing,  but  noth- 
Qg  is  small  or  unimportant,  which  forcibly 
leprives  us  of  our  privileges,  or  abridges  our 
reedom.  I  understand  it  was  an  injunction 
3ft  by  George  Fox.  "  Stand  up  for  your 
ights  Friends,  vigilantly  and  peaceably." 
^he  first  encroachment  on  liberty,  however 
mail,  should  be  resisted.  I  respect  the  ju- 
ors  for  the  stand  they  took  in  opposition  to 
he  interference  with  their  rights  and  free- 
om. 

This  hat  business,  which  originated  in  a 
emand  for  freedom  to  the  individual  con- 
3ience,  as  well  as  a  testimony  against  mere 
altering  observances,  has  witnessed  some 
ractical  inconsistencies  among  ourselves. 
Ve  are  unwilling  to  leave  our  fellow- 
lerabers  free,  even  while  our  discipline  clear- 
f  recognizes  all  conscientious  scruples  and 


individual  liberty  as  pertaining  thereunto* 
In  practically  carrying  out  the  beautiful  feat- 
ure which  is  most  prominent  as  the  object  of 
our  religious  organization, — to  watch  over 
one  another  for  good — the  force  of  the  last 
two  words  is  very  frequently  disregarded  and 
to  great  disadvantage  I  believe. 

There  is  a  blessed  liberty  in  the  Truth. 
This  liberty  opens  the  way  for  the  observance 
of  Penn's  advice  to  his  children  in  reference 
to  dress,  even  while  a  testimony  against  "  the 
changing  fashions  of  the  day  is  preserved  in- 
tact. He  says,  "  Let  your  dress  be  co7ive- 
nient,"  etc.  Truth  does  not  lead  to  a  per- 
sistent wearing  of  that  which  is  inconvenient. 
There  may  be  advantageous  and  allowable 
changes  without  involving  a  violation  of  the 
testimony  to  true  swiplieity.  I  rsmember, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  about  the  year  1815,  Ed- 
ward Stabler  attended  Abington  Meeting,  in 
the  course  of  a  religious  visit,  and  some 
Friends,  it  was  said,  were  somewhat  disturb- 
ed "because  he  wore  pantaloons  instead  of 
breeches,"  considering  it  an  improper  inno- 
vation. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  "  Bar- 
clay and  his  Assailants."  Some  of  the  re- 
flections very  much  accord  with  my  experi- 
ences and  views,  and  yet  we  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged. We  know  there  is  a  reality  and  a 
never-failing  ground  of  trust — that  is,  in 
the  ever  present  God.  The  regard  that  is 
paid  to  what  Barclay  wrote,  or  to  what 
any  now  may  write,  even  when  they  write 
their  highest  and  purest  thoughts,  mat- 
ters comparatively  little.  They  wrote  of 
the  Truth.  The  great  practical  point  is,  to 
kyio'w  and  be  obedient  to  the  Truth,  individ- 
ually, remembering  that  obedience  is  the  door 
through  which  true  knowledge  enters.  "  He 
who  doeth  the  Father's  will,  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine."  Outward  means  may,  and  do 
help,  when  there  is  a  living  concern  to  ad- 
vance, but  the  main  dependence  must  be  on 
a  higher  source,  and,  thanks  for  the  favor, 
this  is  accessible  to  all. 

My  feelings  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
article  on  "  The  present  state  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,"  quoted  by  "  The  B.  F."  from  "The 
P.  F."  It  seems  to  regard  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  peculiarly  an  object  of  divine  fa- 
vor. I  believe  it  is  only  more  favored,  when 
individuals  are  more  obedient  and  their  lives 
more  in  harmony  with  the  divine  mind  or 
Spirit.  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 
in  every  nation,  he  who  feareth  Him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him." 
This  must  be  so,  if  He  be  a  true  and  just 
God.  The  good  Father  alike  of  all  His  chil- 
dren. 

Why  is  there  still  so  much  disputation  and 
controversy  in  regard  to  the  Truth,  when  it 
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is  said  to  be,  and  all  that  is  essential  certain- 
ly is,  so  simple,  that  the  wayfarer  need  not 
err?  I  have  less  and  less  taste  for  contro- 
versial and,  indeed,  for  all  merely  doctrinal 
writings.  To  accord  with  my  idea  of  utility, 
they  must  be  reducible  to  practice.  "Mind 
the  Light  "  suits  me,  that  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  "Be  earnest  and  faithful  to  rise  to  the 
highest  and  purest  perception  of  duty,  and 
then  practice  the  best  that  is  thus  seen'" 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  9,  1872. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — The  ne- 
cessity of  an  early  preparation  of  matter  for 
our  paper  does  not  admit  of  our  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  held  in 
Baltimore,  but  we  learn  that  so  far  it  has 
been  interesting  and  satisfactory.  Twenty-one 
Friends  were  in  attendance  with  niinutes. 
Epistles  had  been  read  from  the  five  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  they  are  in  correspond- 
ence. Several  of  the  reports  from  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  proposed  a  change  in  the  Dis- 
cipline relating  to  the  manufacture  and  u:e 
of  spirituous  liquors,  asking  that  malt  liquors 
be  also  included  on  the  query  that  treats  of 
the  subject. 

A  large  and  encouraging  First-day  School 
Conference  of  delegates  and  others  from  the 
six  Associations  of  which  it  is  composed,  had 
been  held,  and  a  meeting  on  Indian  affairs 
had  been  appointed  at  which  it  was  expected 
valuable  information  concerning  the  Indians 
-would  be  given. 

The  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sani- 
tarium, at  Media,  established  in  1867,  desire 
us  to  call  attention  to  the  Institution  under 
their  care,  Since  its  establishment,  there 
have  been  275  persons,  addicted  either  to 
alcoholic  or  opium  intoxication,  under  treat- 
ment. One  hundred  and  twenty-six  of 
these  have  been  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  58 
of  whom  have  been  restored,  and  give  evi- 
dence of  stability.  Of  the  percentage  of  re- 
coveries not  belonging  to  Philadelphia,  the 
Directors  cannot  determine  with  accuracy. 
The  Institution  has  had  no  aid  from  the  State, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of 
fifty-thousand  dollars,  to  clear  the  property  of 
debt  and  to  extend  the  accommodations,  so 


as  to  enable  the  Directors  to  admit  applicant 
of  moderate  means,  and  to  make  the  Institu 
tion  self  supjiorting. 

Contributions  to  the  object  will  be  thank 
fully  received  by  any  of  the  Directors  mos 
of  whom  reside  in  this  city,  or  by  Dr.  Josej)! 
Parrish,  Principal,  Media,  Dalaware  Co.,  Pa 

Around  the  Evening  Lamp. — As  th< 
evenings  lengthen  and  families  are  gathered 
for  hours  around  the  fire  side  after  the  days 
separation,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importanc( 
so  to  improve  these  opportunities  that  the} 
may  be  times,  not  only  of  happy  social  inter 
course,  but  of  mental  culture  and  moral  in 
struction.  Conversation  should  be  carefull} 
diverted  from  that  strain  of  criticism  on  the 
actions  and  opinions  of  others  common 
called  gossip,  and  led  to  higher  topics.  T 
give  food  for  nobler  thought  and  more  profit- 
able conversation  in  the  winter  evening  fami 
ly  circle,  a  course  of  good  reading  is  an  ex^ 
cellent  resource.  Of  making  many  book 
there  is  no  end,"  and  many  of  the  volum 
the  press  is  sending  forth  are  worse  than  use 
less — an  utter  waste  of  time,  and  an  injury  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  inexperienced 
but  we  are  very  rich  in  good  and  true  books 
full  of  the  highest  beauty  and  interest,  valuable 
alike  for  the  instruction  they  give  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  natural  worlds 
the  Divine  book  which  the  finger  of  Deity  has 
written  for  man's  instruction. 

Let  the  fathers  and  mothers  descend  at) 
times  from  the  regions  of  maturer  thoughli 
into  the  lower  plane  of  childish  literature,  and 
give  the  little  ones  the  benefit  of  their  wis-; 
dom.  In  this  way  they  can  counteract  th< 
errors  that  often  creep  into  the  most  careful 
ly  selected  library,  and  point  out  the  choice 
jewel  of  Truth,  gently  leading  the  children  U 
understand  and  enjoy  more  advanced  thought 
No  one  can  be  sure  of  the  correct  tendency©: 
the  attractive-looking  juvenile  books  of  th( 
day  but  by  actual  perusal  ;  and  such  ex^ 
amination  would  surely  lead  to  the  rejectior 
of  many  of  them. 

The  history,  either  of  our  own  times  or  o 
the  wonderful  dramas  of  past  ages,  poetry 
which  speaks  the  language  of  the  soul,  an( 
natural  science  in  its  elementary  stages,  shouh 
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share  at  least  with  books  of  lighter  tendency 
in  our  proposed  winter  evening  readings. 

From  a  recent  excellent  editorial  article  in 
the  Public  Ledger,  we  append  these  remarks  : 
"  Great  complaints  are  niide,  and  justly,  of  the 
superficial  and  the  ioiraoral  character  of  much  of 
the  reading  matter  which  the  teeming  press  sup- 
plies, and  which  the  young  often  seem  to  prefer  to 
^  better  mental  aliment.    There  is  a  reason  for  this, 
!  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  a  reason 
easier  indicated  than  removed.    Tak3  the  ti-ashy 
literature  which  is  most  popular  and  analyze  it.  It 
•  will  be  found  that  it  is  usually  bald  as  well  as  bad  ; 
:  as  deficient  in  anything  like  learning  or  knowledge 
:  as  it  is  abundant  in  incentives  to  gross  passions  and 
'^.appetites.    In  this  lies  its  great  popularity  with  the 
Coung  and  the  inexperienced.    No  preparation,  ex- 
'  ?ept  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  is  necessary  to 
"  jive  enjoyment  to  the  reader.    There  are  no  alln- 
(ions  which  he  cannot  understand,  no  historical  or 
i  )ther  facts  introduced  which  teach  him  the  proprie- 
r.  y  of  a  dinner  before  a  dessert.    He  takes  trumpery 
^  m  an  empty  stomach,  and  indigestion  follows  as  a 
,  Qatter  of  course. 

Young  minds,  while  unperverted,  like  facts.  And 
f  the  course  of  education  could  be  so  directed  as  lo 
Qeet  this  natural  taste,  and  to  strengthen  and  en- 
ourage  it,  the  acquisition  of  real  knowledge  would 
lake  all  reading  distasteful  except  such  as  reaches 
fair  standard  of  literary  merit.    By  merit  we  do 
ot  mean  pedantry.    Two  of  the  most  widely  read 
orlis  in  the  English  language  are  Bunyan's  '  Pil- 
rim's  Progress  '  and  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  Suppose 
,man  should  take  up  the  first,  who  had  never  read 
^le  Bible  ;  it  could  hardly  be  a  very  attractive *book 
•  him.    He  could  not  understand,  and  could  not 
.  se  it.    But,  as  the  themes  of  the  Bible,  by  schools, 
id  preaching,  and  conversation,  are  familiar  to 
erybody,  the  pilgrim  finds  an  English  speaking 
orld  educated  to  enjoy  him.    And  so  of  Robinson 
•usoe.    Observation  of  daily  life  prepares  even 
ds  to  comprehend  De  Foe  ;  no  little  knowledge  is 
cessary  to  understand  him,  and  more  is  acquired 
the  perusal.    Unfortunately  the  new  generation 
■  unlettered  readers  ere  falling  away  from  these 
d  other  reallj  excellent  works,  attracted  by  books 
«'a  character  anything  but  improving." 



A  LETTER  just  received  from  Mary  Light- 

ft  (Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Nebraska,) 
tes  her  desire  for  part  worn  clothing,  in- 
ding  shoes,  for  use  among  the  Indians  of 
ages. 

The  same  would  be  acceptable  at  the  Otoe 
^^ency,  Albert  L.  Green,  Superintendent. 
Goods  sent  to  John  Saunders,  34  N.  Fourth 

teet,  Phila.,  stating  destination,  will  be 
warded  as  heretofore. 


MARRIED. 

IRISH— HALLOCK.— On  Third-day,  10th  month 
15th,  1872,  with  the  approbation  of  Amawalk  Month- 
ly Meeting,  David  A.  Irish,  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
to  Phebe  M.  Hallock,  of  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

COOPER— MEARS.— On  the  23d  inst.,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  Howard  M.  Cooper,  of  Camden,  N,  J.,  ta 
Alice  M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benj.  R.  Mears,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


DIED. 

MAGILL. — At  Swarthmore,  on  First-day,  10th  mo. 
6th,  Francis  Gardner,  only  son  of  E  iward  H.  and 
Sarah  W.  Magill,  aged  9  years  ;  a  member  of  Race^ 
Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

MARSHALL.— At  Peekskill,  Westchester  County,, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  of  9th  month,  18V2,  Mary  Mar- 

shall, wife  of  Ezra  Marshall,  in  the  74th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  an  esteemed  Elder  of  Amawalk 
Monthly  Meeting,  a  regular  attender  of  Meetings, 
when  health  permitted,  and  beloved  by  all  wha 
knew  her. 

CAKR. — At  the  residence  of  her  son.  Sam- 
uel Carr,  in  Danborough,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  15th 
of  10th  month,  1872,  Millicent,  widow  of  the  late 
Joseph  Carr,  in  the  86  h  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

STRINGHAM.— On  the  14th  of  10th  month,  1872, 
Thomas  C.  Stringham,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  Minister  of  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CAUSE  IN 
PHILADELPHIA  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Continued  from  page  572. 

In  5th  month,  1837,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Women's  Yearly 
Meeting  was  received  and  read,  and  in  8  th 
month,  1837,  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Women  Friends  sent  to  its  branches 
the  report  (which  it  had  adopted)  of  its 
Committee  on  Education.  They  were  "  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  efficient  teachers 
in  membership  with  us  are  much  wanted,'* 
and  propose  the  "  raising  of  a  school  fund  ta 
be  appropriated  to  the  aid  of  those  who  have, 
not  the  means  at  command  requisite  to  attain 
the  needful  education,  and  whose  deportment 
and  talents  give  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  with  this  aid  they  may  be  enabled 
to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  attached 
to  the  station.  Believing  from  personal 
observation  that  there  are  within  the  limits 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  those  whose  situation 
peculiarly  calls  for  our  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance, we  feel  a  hope  that,  in  remembrance  of 
the  apostolic  injunction  'Be  ready  to  dis- 
tribute, willing  to  communicate, '  there  will 
be  liberality  to  contribute,  and  that  the  ben- 
eficiaries be  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  this. 
Quarterly  Meeting,  but  *  individuals  remote- 
ly situated  be  invited  to  avail  themselves  ^ 
of  the  offer,  and  then  they  may  be  prepared 
to  open  good  schools  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods." The  report  was  signed  by  Harriet  J. 
Moore  and  Jane  Johnson  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 
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This  report  was  considered  at  that  and  the 
next  ^louthly  Meeting,  and  it  appearing  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  proposed  measure,  Esther 
Fisher,  Mary  L.  Rowland,  Catharine  H. 
Truman,  Lydia  White,  Sarah  H.  Palmer, 
Susanna  Parrish,  Sarah  R.  Parrish,  Sarah  S. 
Truman,  jNIargaret  Atlee,  Rebecca  Reynolds 
and  Ann  M.  Spackman  were  appointed  to 
collect  funds  for  this  purpose.  They  report- 
ed SI 8'). 50  as  amount  of  their  collections. 

Ninth  month,  183G,  It  was  reported  that 
A.  K.  Cooke's  school  had  only  had  from  10  to 
17  scholars  during  the  year,  and  A.  Poult- 
ney's  had  varied  from  -3  to  13,  consequently 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  $60.16  to  be  paid 
by  the  iNIonthly  Meeting.    Seventh  mouth, 

1837,  although  "  conducted  with  all  possible 
economy  "  there  was  a  deficit  of  B143.49. 
The  salaries  had  been  increased  to  $165  for 
11  months,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
upper  school  was  29,  in  the  lower  one  31, 
about  one-third  of  whom  were  Friends.  In 

1838,  a  profit  of  889.62  is  reported,  although 
the  salaries  were  again  increased. 

Eleventh  month  1st.  This  year,  A.  Poult- 
ney  having  been  elected  a  teacher  of  a  pub- 
lic school,  her  school  was  closed,  and  the 
children  scattered,  but  it  was  reopened  12th 
month  1st.,  under  the  care  of  Mary  Beans. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  although  the  sala- 
ries had  been  increased  to  $200  each,  there 
was  only  a  deficit  of  1 4  cents.  The  year  ending 
0th  month,  1841,  the  school,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  donation  from  a  friend,  paid 
expenses,  and  from  that  date  there  was  mostly 
a  surplus  from  the  two  combined. 

The  following  items  from  the  minutes  of 
Women's  Meeting  deserve  a  place  here  as 
showing  the  interest  in  the  subject  in  their 
Yearly  and  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Tenth  month,  1843.  Two  reports  were  re- 
ceived of  the  Committee  of  the  Women's 
Yearly  IMeeting  on  Schools  and  Libraries, 
and  a  committee  named  to  draw  up  replies 
contained  in  them  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Monthly  ^Meeting  in  these  respects. 

Third  month  18,  1846.  The  Meeting  re- 
ceived a  circular  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
CoEDmittee  on  Schcols  and  Libraries,  urging 
on  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings  to  raise  a 
fund  to  educate  young  women  as  teachers, 
believing  **  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  sev- 
eral of  these  school-houses  are  now  from  un- 
der the  control  of  Frieuds  may  be  for  want 
of  suitable  persons  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools."  The  Report  of  the  Quaiterly  jNIeet- 
ing's  Committee  on  Education  was  also  re- 
ceived. It  said,  l.hey  believe  "  that  so  far  as 
our  limited  means  have  enabled  us  to  carry 
out  the  concern  it  has  been  productive  of 
good.  Although  we  have  had  no  new  appli-  j 
cant  since  last  report,  the  one  then  under  I 


care  has  completed  her  education,  and  ha8 
been  engaged  in  teaching."  Only  $54.52 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

Susannah  Pusey,  Lydia  Davis,  and  Tabitha 
Turnpenny  signed  the  report, 

The  Monthly  fleeting  uniting  in  the  con- 
cern in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  in  the 
report,  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  funds 
for  this  object. 

In  1846,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
IMonthly  Meeting  schools  had  increased  to 
56  in  the  upper  and  51  in  the  lower  school. 

Anne  Churchman  having  entered  the  pub- 
lic school  service  and  relinquished  the  school- 
rooms in  the  building  in  the  Meeting-house 
yard  which  she  had  rented,  a  committee  waj 
appointed  5lh  month  22d,  1844,  to  consider 
in  cor^junction  with  the  Committee  on  Schools 
the  best  mode  cf  appropriating  the  vacarll 
school  rooms,  viz.:  Samuel  Parry,  William 
Hawkins,  Isaac  Parrish,  George  Truman 
Jas.  Mott,  John  H.  Willets,  John  Saunders 
Wm.  Dorsey,  John  D.  Griscom,  Jas.  Martin 
Sally  Caiiby,  Rachel  H.  Longstreth,  Susan 
nah  Pusey,  Sarah  G.  Rich,  Hannah  J.  Jeu^' 
kins,  Rachel  J.  Field  and  Elizabeth  Widdi 
field.  They  reported  the  next  month  tha 
the  rooms  were  "  inadequate  for  the  accommo 
dation  of  schools  such  as  the  wants  of  scciet} 
in  this  city  require.  After  deliberately  ccnsid 
ering  the  subject  in  its  various  bearings  the^^ 
are  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  buildin| 
(originally  a  stable  I  believe)  in  questioi 
should  be  removed  and  the  material  used  ii 
the  erection  of  a  three-storied  brick  buildin 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lot  on  Cherry  Streetl] 
belonging  to  the  ^Monthly  Meeting, suitable  fo 
the  accommodation  of  a  High  School  fo 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  believed  a  lot  20  by  44 
can  be  advantageously  appropriated  to  tbl; 
purpose  without  materially  lessening  the  siz 
of  the  yard.  If  the  IMonthly  Meeting  cori, 
sents,  it  is  suggested  that  a  committee  be  af 
pointed  to  erect  and  furnish  the  building,  pre 
vided  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  whol 
expense  of  building,  furniture  and  appar* 
tus  can  be  obtained  by  individual  subscri] 
tion,  which  the  Committee  are  encouraged  1 
believe  can  be  done."  After  consideratio 
that  and  the  succeeding  month,  the  repo 
was  not  adopted  and  the  Committee  were  r 
leased. 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  however, 
unite  with  similar  Committees  of  Green  ai 
Spruce   Street   IMonthly    Meetings   if  th< 
should  a[)point  them,  in  considering  the  su 
jects  of  Education  and  the  wants  of  our  mei 
hers  in  regard  to  it,  viz.:  George  Truraa 
James  Martin,  Samuel  Parry,  John  Sau 
ders.  John  D.  Griscom,  Wm.  Dorsey,  Caliji|j|(j''j 
Clothier,  Wm.  C.  P>iddle,  Joel  AlkinscJtiiiigj^ 
Wm.  Wayne,  Morris  L.  Hallowell,  John  ]|nt|]j| 
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Willetts,  Letitia  W.  Allen,  Elizabeth  Wal- 
ton, Susannah  Pusey,  Deborah  Marot,  Eliza- 
beth A.  Eyre,  Hannah  P.  Hallowell,  Mary 
L.  Rowland,  Sarah  S.  Tyson,  and  Susannah 
H.  Dorsey. 

In  the  8th  month  this  Committee  reported 
that  "  they  have  examined  the  reports 
of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  to  the  Wo- 
men's Meetings,  and  find  344  children  over 
4  years  of  age  requiring  school  education, 
there  being  equal  numbers  of  both  sexes, — 
of  these,  but  55  attend  schools  under  the 
care  of  Meetings,  and  68  other  schools 
taught  by  members,  leaving  221  placed 
entirely  from  under  the  care  of  Friends 
while  receiving  the  instruction  that  is  de- 
signed to  have  so  important  an  influence  on 
their  future  character.  Besides  these,  the 
children  of  professors  with  us,  and  of  those 
parents  of  whom  but  one  is  a  member,  con- 
stitute, the  Committee  believe,  a  still  larger 
class  than  our  members.  Impressed  with  the 
disparity  here  shown  between  the  responsibili- 
ties of  our  Meetings  and  the  means  provided 
to  fulfil  them,  the  Conamittee  were  convinced 
that  finishing  schools  were  much  needed." 

The  report  was  adopted  after  deliberate 
consideration,  provided  the  other  Meetings 
united  therein,  and  the  Committee  was  con- 
:inued  to  bring  forward,  as  way  opens  a  suita- 
ble plan  by  which  this  important  concern 
noay  be  carried  out,  and  our  testimony  to  a 
religiously  guarded  education  advanced. 

James  Mott  and  Dillwyn  Parrish  were 
idded  to  the  Committee. 

(To  be  continued.) 

SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL. 
NO.  3. 
BY  A.  C.  M. 

London,  England,  8th  mo.  29th,  1872. 
We  arrived  here  the  22d  from  Paris,  after 
^  m  absence  of  one  month,  lacking  two  days. 

•  We  left  here  the  24th  of  last  month,  and  a 

•  nore  interesting  trip  I  could  not  desire.  It 
i'  ippears  as  though  the  weather  had  been  of 

he  most  desirable  cast,  for  what  rain  we  have 
lad  has  not  interfered  at  all  with  our  travels, 
;xcept  in  one  instance,  when  on  Lake  Lucerne 
ve  intended  to  stop  by  the  way  and  ascend 
:  ;hfc  Rigi,  but  were  prevented  by  a  heavy 
ihower ;  that  was  of  snaall  moment,  as  such 

•  )f  the  party  as  chose  to  ascend  returned  the 
!  lext  morning  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  been  so  much  more  absorbed  with 
ight-seeing  than  writing  about  it,  that  I  am 
/  it  a  loss  to  know  where  I  left  ofiT  in  ray  last 
etter,  but  as  we  are  speaking  of  Lucerne,  I 
;  nay  as  well  begin  here.    On  our  way  to  this 
dace  by  rail  we  were  in  sight  (most  of  the 
■  ime)  of  some  of  the  Alpine  Peaks,  covered 
jith  snow,  which  loomed  up  beautifully  in 


the  pleasant  sunlight,  particularly  toward  eve- 
ning. Lucerne  itself  is  a  quaint  old  town, 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  wall 
standing  which  once  surrounded  it.  It  lies 
nestled  down  between  the  mountains  and  has 
become  somewhat  important,  because  of  the 
lake,  and  the  majestic  mountain  scenery 
which  extends  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
lake  on  either  side.  There  are  many  first-rate 
hotels,  and  some  of  them  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  many  fine  stores  also,  mostly  of 
the  fancy  order,  well  calculated  to  catch  the 
eye  of  tourists ;  the  number  of  which  of  all 
nationalities  is  beyond  computation,  our  own 
fair  country  being  fully  represented.  We 
have  found  it  needful  in  many  instances 
to  telegraph  in  advance  and  ask  them  to  re- 
serve beds  for  us  in  order  to  secure  them  on 
our  arrival,  and  even  that  precaution  did  not 
serve  us  in  two  instances.  This  place  is  situ- 
ated at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  forms  a 
considerable  stream,  and  like  all  the  streams 
from  the  mountain  lakes,  has  a  very  strong 
current,  so  that  the  people  here  have  all  the 
water  power  that  they  need  for  every  pur- 
pose. There  are  three  bridges  over  the  stream 
of  very  old  structure;  some  of  them  are 
covered  bridges,  one  with  a  great  many 
paintings  of  ancient  and  grotesque  execution. 
The  description  under  each  was  in  a  language 
that  was  Greek  to  me.  One  attraction  here  is 
a  monster  lion  carved  out  of  the  rock  in  the 
mountain  side  ;  he  is  lying  down  with  his 
head  resting  upon  one  of  his  fore  legs,  while 
the  other  is  extended  in  an  easy  posture.  The 
whole  has  a  very  imposing  and  majestic  ap- 
pearance, added  to  materially  by  its  posi- 
tion in  the  mountain  side. 

I  took  an  early  walk  this  morning  out  of 
the  city  a  short  distance,  and  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells  was  attracted  to 
the  spot,  went  noiselessly  within  the  door,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  found  at  that  early  hour 
(half-past  six  a.  m.)  about  fifty  persons,  old 
and  young,  at  their  earnest  devotions. 

I  notice  that  the  large  dogs  in  Switzerland 
have  to  earn  their  own  living,  as  well  as  in 
Germany.  They  are  harnessed  to  the  milk 
carts  and  bread  carts  pretty  generally,  and 
there  is  one  thing  very  noticeable  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  which  is,  that  the  dogs 
draw  after  them  mach  better  milk  than  our 
quadrupeds  at  home. 

While  here,  we  took  a  steamer  and  went 
up  the  Lake  Lucerne  to  Fluelen.  It  was  a 
day  to  be  remembered.  The  beautiful  Lake 
with  its  shores  studded  with  the  little  vil- 
lages along  its  borders,  with  lofty  moun- 
tains rising  up  on  ail  sides,  the  tops  of  sev- 
eral of  them  still  whitened  with  the  last 
winter  snows.  Add  to  this  the  circuitous 
windings  of  the  Lake  among  these  moun- 
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tains,  giving  new  charms  with  every  move- 
ment, and  we  have  a  picture  rarely  exceedetl ; 
but  it  does  not  end  with  this, — it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  tourist  to  convey  to  another  the 
ttnjjrc.is  of  what  he  sees,  for  it  is  indescribable, 
and  may  even  convey  to  others  who  see  it  an 
entirely  dill'erent  impression  from  that  made 
upon  his  own  mind.  In  passing-,  a  grotto 
was  shown  as  Tell's  chapel ;  but  I  cannot 
linger  here.  Next  day  we  took  a  boat  upon 
the  same  Lake  and  went  to  Alpnach.  Here 
we  went  on  shore  to  cross  the  country  by 
digilence  to  Brienz,  and  as  there  were  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  tourists  landed  to  cross 
this  point,  such  a  scrambling  for  seats  in 
diligences  was  never  exceeded.  We  had  long 
since  learned  to  telegraph  our  approach  to 
these  points,  asking  beds  and  seats,  and 
had  done  so  in  this  case,  but  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful at  one  time  whether  our  claim  would  be 
regarded  ;  but  at  length,  after  being  pressed 
in  due  form,  and  some  degree  of  earnestness, 
we  were  seated,  much  to  our  relief.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  an  extraordinary  ride 
among  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  The  scenery  was  beautiful  and 
grand  beyond  the  possibility  of  description, 
every  turn  and  winding  pass  adding  new 
variety  to  the  scene.  We  have  found  by  ex- 
perience and  observation  that  one  cannot 
take  in  the  height  of  a  mountain  from  its 
base;  he  must  ascend  about  one  half  the 
distance,  and  look  downward  into  the  vale 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  then  up- 
ward to  the  topmost  point  he  is  yet  to  gain, 
then  across  upon  the  mountain  directly 
opposite,  and  he  will  for  the  firs:  time  begin 
to  realize  the  heighth  of  the  mountain  which 
he  is  climbing.  When  he  looks  from  the 
height  already  attained,  and  down  into  the 
vale,  which  was  the  starting  point,  he  is  ready 
to  recoil  with  dread,  for  it  looks  like  a  fear- 
ful abyss  below  to  which  one  heedless  step 
might  consign  him.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
he  looks  above  to  the  giddy  height  to  be 
attained,  dread  overtakes  him,  in  view  of  the 
labor  yet  to  be  performed ;  but  when  by  per- 
severance and  endurance  he  compasses  the 
object  in  view,  and  finally  gains  the  summit, 
he  fairly  forgets  the  labor  of  his  overtaxed 
lungs,  and  before  he  gives  them  time  to 
inhale  the  mountain  breeze,  he  taxes  them 
again  by  exclaiming  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
*'  What  a  glorious  view  I  " 

1  could  fill  sheets  with  descriptions  of  this 
day's  travel — of  how  we  met  the  natives  of 
the  soil,  old  and  young,  with  little  delicacies 
in  the  mountain  passes,  such  as  fruit,  cakes, 
goat's  milk,  pure  and  sweet,  in  a  pitcher, 
with  glass  in  hand  to  deal  it  out — in  short, 
anything  that  would  contribute  to  our  possi- 
ble wants,  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  to 


these  honest  and  industrious  mountaineers  a  , 
little  pittance  to  themselves.    I  a  the  vales 
are  beautiful  spots  for  culture,  generally  very 
productive,  and  very  thickly  settled  with  an  ; 
honest  and  industrious  peo[)le.    That  night 
we  arrived  at  Brienz,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  that  name.    We  went  down  the 
Lake  to  Gie^bach  Falls — a  mountain  torrent  ^ 
which,  rushing  down  a  declivity  of  four  hun- 
dred feet,  makes  a  grand  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance.   I  found  my  way,  in  company  with  ^ 
many  other  tourists,  up  the  mountain  side  j 
in  the  dark,  to  the  Hotel  opposite  the  falls.  .  , 
During  the  evening  a  most  thrilling  and  J 
novel  part  was  played  by  the  proprietor  of  J 
the  Hotel,  in  illuminating  the  entire  falls,  , 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.    This  was  done 
on  three  distinct  occasions,  varying  the  color  J 
of  the  light  used  at  each  time: — the  first 
illumination  was  of  a  silvery  hue,  but  intense-  , 
ly  bright ;  the  second  partook  of  the  bright  f 
scarlet  color  ;  the  third  of  deep  crimson. — 
The  mystery  connected  with  it  seems  to  be 
how  they  could  succeed  in  giving  such  a 
large  mass  of  water,  tumbling  rapidly  down 
the  mountain  side,  such  a  tint  of  coloring  as 
they  chose,  for  even  the  mist  that  rose  up 
from  the  bottom,  partook  in  each  instance  of 
the  same  hue  or  coloring  as  the  water  itself; 
— but  the  landlord  at  that  place  advertises  'i 
this  lighting-up  of  the  falls  as  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  place.    And  the  next 
morning,  when  you  settle  your  bill,  he  coolly  *^ 
adds  in  your  proportion,  or  a  little  more,  of 
the   expense   attendant  upon  lighting  up,  ''^ 
when  for  the  first  time  the  tourist  is  lighteA 
up  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  instead 
of  the  landlord  entertaining  hira  with  this 
display,  he  has  himself  been  entertaining  the  f 
landlord,  the  latter  merely  acting  as  his  agent. 
There  is  surely  a  deal  to  be  learned  by  going  ^1 
abroad. 

From  this  interesting  spot  I  proceeded  in 
the  morning  down  the  mountain  to  the  lake, 
and  by  the  way  down  counted  three  other  J^' 
beautiful  waterfalls  of  less  note  than  the  one 
spoken  of.    From  here  I  took  the  boat  to 
Interlacken.    Here  is  another  beautiful  vil-  J' 
laee,  and  many  large  hotels  and  stores,  and  y 
many  of  the  lofty  mountains  with  their  snow- 
covered  tops  right  before  me.    During  the 
day  I  attempted  to  ascend  one  of  them,  just 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  village.    I  had 
two  motives ;   all  through  the  country  we 
have  seen  what  appeared  to  be  human  habita- 
tions,  reaching  up  almost  to  the  summit  of 
these  mountains,  in  places  where  it  did  not  5 
appear  as  though  a  human  being  could  live^  r 
and  as  the  mountain  I  selected  had  many  J* 
such  buildings,  I  intended  to  go  to  the  very  ^ 
topmost  ones  and  see  whether  they  were  in-  ^ 
habited  or  not.    I  went  therefore  to  the  base 
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and  commenced  the  ascent,  having  no  road 
but  the  paths  trodden  by  goats.  I  have  found 
by  experience  that  they  are  natural  engineers 
— they  pursue  the  easiest  route  up  the  moun- 
tain side;  when  it  is  not  proper  to  go  directly 
forward,  they  choose  out  a  path  obliquely — 
so  they  go  from  one  point  to  another  which 
makes  the  ascent  not  only  easier,  but  practi- 
cable. Following  in  these  paths,  after  a 
toilsome  and  laborious  ascent,  I  came  to  some 
of  the  buildings  spoken  of,  but  found  them 
generally  filled  in  part  with  hay  scantly 
gleaned  from  the  little  narrow  glades  and 
from  between  the  rocks  up  the  mountain 
side.  These  buildings  were  generally  of 
logs,  hewn  out  square,  from  the  mountain 
fir  or  spruce,  which  abounds  in  the  mountain 
districts,  and  in  some  instances  attain  to 
great  height,  being  also  very  straight.  This 
tree  has  been  used  abundantly  for  all  kinds 
of  buildings  throughout  this  country,  and 
although  primitive  in  appearance,  the  houses 
have  a  very  comfortable  look. 

(To  l)e  continued.) 
[From  a  private  letter.] 
A  TRIP  TO  THE  PAWNEE  AGENCY. 

Santee  Agency,  10th  mo.  1872. 
Having  returned  from  my  trip  to  the 
Pawnee  Agency,  I  thought  you  would  be 
interested  in  an  account  of  my  journey  across 
the  country.  I  have  therefore  placed  it  in 
the  narrative  form,  but  having  to  depend 
somewhat  on  memory,  some  matters  have 
no  doubt  escaped  which  impressed  me  at  the 
time. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  compared 
with  our  own  rough  and  broken  hills  and 
barren  wastes,  I  can  hardly  render  an  ade- 

on  the  whole, 


circumstances  would  be  able  to  bear  with 
equanimity  ;  but  she  accepted  the  situation 
and  endeavored  to  do  the  best  she  could  for 
us.    We  men  occupied  the  kitchen  floor,  on 
which  we  spread  some  hay,  then  placed  our 
robes  on  top  and  covered  ourselves  with  our 
shawls  and  blankets;  the  women  occupied 
the  floor  of  the  adjoining  room  in  like  man- 
ner.   In  the  morning  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney, and  nearly  the  entire  morning  we  were 
out  of  sight  of  anything  but  the  unbroken 
prairie,  with  nought  to  disturb  the  quiet  save 
the  occasional  whirr  of  the  Prairie  chicken. 
We  stopped  in  the  valley  of  the  Elkhorn, 
at  the  house  of  a  Bohemian,  to  feed  our 
horses  and  eat  our  dinners  from  our  lunch 
basket,  and  as  it  was  cold  and  blustering,  we 
went  into  the  house  to  warm.    The  old  man 
wore  the  same  kind  of  wooden  shoea  which 
he  brought  from  the  old  country,  the  soles 
about  an  inch  in  thickness ;  they  looked  as 
though  one  pair  might  last  a  lifetime.  Seeing 
an  old  fashioned  flax  brake,  I  asked  if  they 
raised  flax,  and  the  old  man  said  "  Yes,  the 
girls  spin  and  weave  their  own  linen,  etc." — 
No  doubt  while  the  old  folks  live  this  will 
continue,  but  the  young  folks  will  gradually 
drop  it.    Here  is  a  very  fine  country,  and 
the  good  houses  and  abundant  crops  gave 
evidence  of  the  thrift  of  the  inhabitants. — 
After  crossing  the  Elkhorn,  we  put  up  at  the 
house  of  a  pious  Methodist,  having  made 
47  miles  this  day.   Here  we  had  comfortable 
quarters  and  a  good  night's  rest ;  the  Circuit 
minister  being  also  here,  we  had  evening  ser- 
vice before  retiring.   He  was  a  pleasant  man, 
and  as  he  was  my  bedfellow  we  had  much 
conversation  on  Indian  and  other  topics.  In 
the  morning  on  rising  I  found  the  pump  in 
front  of  the  house  frozen,  and  ice  in  the  trough 
over  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  is  the  first 
of  the  season,  for  when  we  left  home,  tender 
vines  had  not  been  killed  by  the  frost.  We 
resumed  our  journey,  and  for  several  hours 
we   passed  over  a  sandy  region ;  then  we 
entered  upon  one  of  blackness,  caused  by  the 
burning  of  the  prairie  fires,  which  extended 
many  miles  in  every  direction.    At  length 
we  came  to  the  half  way  house,  where  we 
fed  our  horses  and  again  had  recourse  to  oui 
lunch  baskets.    Here  I  found  we  were  in  the 
the  midst  of  land  granted  to  the  U.  P.  R.  R., 
but  not  much  taken  up  as  yet,  though  ap- 
parently very  good  land  ;  but  I  found,  upon 
inquiry,  that  the  reason  why  this  was  so  was 
owing  to  the  absence  of  streams  and  the 
great   depth    required   to   find    water,  in 
most   cases   at   least   100  feet  ;   but,  not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  quite  a  num- 
ber  of  houses   were   going   up   here  and 
there ;  these,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  timber 
and  the  distance  required  to  haul  lumber. 
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etc.,  were  built  of  prairie  sod,  and  as  this 
was  a  new  feature  to  me,  I  will  describe  them 
as  they  appeared  ou  examination.  The  sods, 
about  2  inches  in  thickness  and  from  a  foot 
to  18  inches  square,  are  piled  upon  one 
another  like  blocks,  and  are  pounded  together 
to  make  them  fit  closely;  the  doors  and  win- 
dow frames  being  inserted  as  the  building 
progresses.  The  roof,  which  is  of  the  same 
material,  is  put  on  like  shingles  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  wooden  frame  work.  These 
walls,  when  properly  prepared,  are  dressed 
off  smooth,  swept  of  dust  and  extraneous 
matter  and  a  coating  of  lime  mortar  applied 
to  them,  both  inside  and  out,  and  in  this  way 
they  make  a  comfortable  house,  thougii  most 
of  them  are  left  un plastered  and  in  this 
state  absorb  dampness.  After  we  had  re- 
freshed ourselves  and  our  team  sufficiently, 
we  passed  on  some  8  or  10  miles,  through 
part  of  Shell  creek  valley,  where  we  en- 
tered upon  the  valley  of  the  Loupe.  This 
stream  passes  through  the  limits  of  the  Paw- 
nee Reseivatiou,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  as 
fine  land  as  is  found  in  this  country.  We 
had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles  in  this  valley 
before  we  came  to  one  of  those  natural  curi- 
osities— a  prairie-dog  town.  Here  several 
acres  were  covered  with  mounds  of  earth 
3  or  4  feet  in  diameter  thrown  up  by  these 
animals,  which  look  somewhat  like  a  rat, 
though  nearly  double  the  size ;  they  were 
out  enjoying  the  sunshine,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  from  one  to  three  of  them  were  sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  the  mounds  or  chasing  one 
another  around  them  as  utterly  indifferent  to 
us  as  though  we  had  not  been  there.  A  few 
miles  further  on  we  crossed  the  Looking- 
glass,  a  small  stream  of  water  ;  here  was 
encamped  an  emigrant  train,  with  their 
wagons  drawn  up  for  the  night  and  their 
blazing  fires  for  preparing  the  evening  meal. 
They  seemed  in  high  spirits  and  called  to  us 
to  join  them,  but  as  our  place  of  destination 
was  now  in  sight,  we  preferred  to  keep  on, 
and  arrived  at  the  Industrial  School  after 
dark,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters,  having 
traveled  this  day  upwards  of  5")  miles.  We 
found,  upon  incjuiry,  that  the  Agent  was  from 
home  ;  rumors  of  an  Indian  raid  on  the  settlers 
on  the  Beaver  having  been  received,  he  had 
taken  a  posse  of  men  and  the  head  chief  of 
the  tribe  and  started  for  the  scene  of  the 
trouble.  He  returned  next  day  with  the 
information  that  the  reports  were  groundless, 
having  originated  from  some  Indians  who 
were  leading  their  stray  ponies  home,  and 
seeing  a  grindstone  behind  a  house  and 
wishing  to  sharpen  their  knives,  they  tried 
by  signs  to  get  the  owner  to  come  to  them 
so  that  they  could  show  him  what  they 
wanted.    As  a  last  resort  they  showed  their 


I  knives,  which  he  misunderstanding,  inter- 
!  preted  into  a  desire  to  scalp  or  murder  him, 
i  and  declined  to  ci.mply,  but  went  in  search 
of  his  gun,  which  alarmed  the  Indians  ;  but 
they  finally  succeeded,  in  broken  Juiglish,  in 
making  the  natter  clear;  in  the  meantime 
the  neio;hbors  had  become  alarmed,  and 
some  of  them  had  stampeded,  taking  their 
cattle  with  them.  This  shows  how  easy  it^  is 
to  get  up  a  story  of  an  Indian  raid.  The 
buildings  for  the  employees  at  this  Agency 
are  neat  and  comfortable,  in  strong  contrast 
to  these  of  our  own.  The  most  prominent 
building  is  the  Industrial  School,  about  120 
by  -10  feet,  built  of  brick,  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  basement  used  as  a-  dining 
room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  wash  room  ;  the 
first  story  is  occupied  with  school,  class,  and 
teachers'  rooms  ;  and  the  second  story  for 
chambers,  sewing  rooms,  and  hospital ;  the 
latter  js  conducted  exclusively  under  the 
Homeopathic  system,  which  is  the  usual  one 
among  these  Indians.  I  find,  upon  inquiry, 
that  this  treatment  has  been  very  successful 
in  the  cases  of  opthalmic  and  scrofulous 
diseases,  so  common  among  them.  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  say  this,  as  you  know  I  have 
never  had  any  particular  partiality  for  it. — 
From  five  to  six  hours  per  day  are  devoted 
to  industrial  pursuits ;  those  of  the  boys 
are  gardening,  and  out-door  work ;  and 
the  girls  assist  in  cooking  and  other  do- 
mestic afl^airs.  A  number  of  them  speak, 
English  quite  fluently,  but  with  the  delibera- 
tion common  to  those  speaking  a  different 
language  from  their  own  ;  while  all  under- 
stand you  when  spoken  to  in  this  Ian-, 
guage  ;  yet,  in  their  conversations  together, 
they  use  their  mother  tongue,  and  many  otl 
them  adhere  to  their  blankets  with  as  muchii 
tenacity  as  do  their  parents  and  relations  ini 
the  Indian  village.  The  number  of  childrem 
here  at  this  time  is  53—40  boys  and  13  girls 
— and  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  are  as  well 
behaved  as  the  same  nu:nber  of  white  chil- 
dren would  l)e  in  their  place.  Two  little 
^irls  about  10  years  of  age  waited  on  us  at 
the  table  in  a  manner  that  was  highly  credit 
able.  The  food,  which  is  plain  and  simple, 
being  mostly  vegetable,  appeared  to  be  eaten 
with  a  relish  by  all  of  them  ;  the  larger  chil- 
dren waiting  on  the  smaller  ones.  As  regards 
their  intellectual  abilities,  I  am  told  that 
most  of  them  acquire  knowledge  rapidly: 
the  object  teaching  has  been  found  of  advan 
tage.  The  Indians  are  concentrated  in  two 
villages,  situated  about  1  and  2]  miles  re- 
spectively from  the  Agency.  They  live  ini 
lodges  built  of  earth,  which  in  the  distance  M[ 
look  like  a  collection  of  hay-stacks.  I  wenli  Jltle 
into  one  of  them  and  will  describe  it,  as  they  fiease 
are  all  built  alike.    It  was  in  form  of  a  % 
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circle,  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  was 
made  by  setting  posts  in  the  ground  to  hold 
the  framework  for  the  roof,  which  of  course 
was  conical,  but  leaviug  an  aperture  of 
about  3  feet  at  the  top  for  the  smoke  to  pass 
out  and  at  the  same  time  to  light  the 
house,  as  there  are  no  windows  in  any  of 
them  ;  the  walls  and  roof  are  made  of  sods 
and  earth  laid  on,  and  the  entrance  is 
through  aa  entry  built  out-side  of  the  house 
from  15  to  20  feet  long  and  closed  at  the 
inner  end  with  a  blanket  or  skin  as  a  door. 
The  firo  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
and  the  sleeping  berths,  etc.,  are  around  the 
room,  leaving  a  large  space  clear  for  dancing 
or  any  other  purpose.  Several  families  oc- 
cupy one  of  these  lodges,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  50  persons  might  be  comfortably 
seated  on  the  floor  of  one  of  them.  On 
first  day  morning  the  children  assembled  in 
the  school  room  for  First-day  school,  and  some 
of  the  neighborhood  children  assembled  with 
them  ;  the  number  enrolled  is  about  70,  but 
owing  to  some  excitement  in  the  village,  not 
more  than  one-half  that  number  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  exercises  were  commenced 
by  singing  a  hymn,  followed  by  the  reading  oi 
a  portion  of  scripture  by  the  Agent  ;  then 
another  hymn  and  some  remarks  from  the 
same  addressed  to  the  teachers,  when  the 
children  separated  into  their  respective  classes 
to  recite  their  texts,  etc.,  when  they  were 
again  collected,  and  after  singing  a  hymn 
trays  of  bread  were  brought  in  ;  as  they 
passed  out  they  refreshed  themselves  from 
this  source  and  dispersed  to  spend  the  after- 
noon with  their  friends  in  the  village.  In 
the  afternoon  we  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  social  worship  according  to  the 
usage  of  Friends,  and  we  had  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  employees  and  friendly  neighbors, 
reminding  me  of  our  little  meetings  in  Brown 
street ;  and  if  we  were  not  benefitted  in  thus 
assembling,  the  fault  was  with  ourselves. — 
Some  two  miles  east  of  this  place  are  the  re- 
Imains  of  an  Indian  village,  destroyed  many 
jjyears  since  by  their  enemies  on  one  of  their 
jlwarlike  incursions.  Here,  in  the  mounds 
jjwhere  once  stood  their  lodges,  the  plough 
turns  up  from  time  to  time  the  stone  pestles 
and  mortars  and  implements  used  by  the 
!brmer  inhabitants  in  the  preparation  of  their 
nedicine  or  food  ;  also,  pieces  of  broken 
lottery,  which  show  that  the  present  tribe 
las  lost  ^a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  arts 
)ossessed  by  their  forefathers.  The  work  of 
;ivilizing  these  Indians,  although  several 
'ears  in  progress,  may  be  said  to  have  but 
ust  begun,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  but 
ittle  advance  can  be  made  in  it  until  they 
ease  a  dependence  upon  the  chase  for  sub- 
istence,  and,  realizing  the  situation,  are  con- 1 


tent  to  settle  down  on  their  lands  and  become 
tillers  of  the  soil.  This  has  been  much  re- 
tarded by  the  incursions  of  hostile  Indians, 
but  the  country  between  them  and  their  ene- 
mies is  being  rapidly  settled  by  the  whiteSj 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  will  serve  as 
a  protection  from  these  raids.  The  sale  of 
their  lands  lying  south  of  the  Loupe  river^ 
as  authorized  by  the  last  Congress,  will  give 
them  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  houses  on 
their  farms ;  these  will  consist  of  20  acre 
tracts  for  each  family  lying  in  this  fertile 
valley,  while  the  bluff  lands  will  be  held  in 
common  as  pasture  lands.  This  work  of 
civilization  is  necessarily  a  very  slow  one,  as 
those  who  know  what  it  has  cost  of  time  and 
labor  to  bring  the  Santees  to  their  present 
position  can  well  realize ;  and  those  engaged 
in  it  need  all  the  co-operation  and  encourage- 
ment which  the  friends  of  the  Indian  can 
bestow.  To  Friends  seeking  a  home  in  the 
West  for  themselves  or  their  children,  this 
country  possesses  great  advantages  in  a  deep 
fertile  soil — equal  to  any  in  the  ¥/est — in 
proximity  to  good  streams  of  never-failing 
water,  with  few  or  none  of  those  stagnant 
pools  covered  with  rank  vegetable  matter, 
which  are  so  prolific  in  the  generation  of 
miasma  in  some  neighborhoods,  and  in  the 
neucleus  for  a  community  of  congenial  minds, 
as  already  a  considerable  amount  of  land  has 
been  taken  up  by  Friends,  and  some  of  them 
have  commenced  the  improvement  thereof. 
Good  school  houses  are  erected  and  the 
teacher  is  abroad,  the  only  drawback  that  I 
know  of  being  in  the  lack  of  fuel  or  timber, 
a  want  common  to  all  the  prairie  country^ 
but  which  a  few  years  of  care  and  attention 
in  the  planting  of  trees  will  gradually  lessen, 
while  the  opening  of  this  valley  to  railroad 
communication  already  projected,  will,  by 
the  introduction  of  coal,  supply  the  want  of 
fuel.  It  is  true  that  a  settlement  of  Friends 
here  would  be  far  distant  from  any  executive 
meeting  of  their  Society,  but  yet  not  more  so 
than  were  Friends  in  Iowa  a  few  years  since, 
where  now  a  Quarterly  and  several  Monthly 
Meetings  exist,  and  which  will  doubtless,  ere 
long,  be  the  means  of  gathering  Friends  in  the 
far  West  into  a  new  Yearly  meeting. 

G.  S.  T. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
BIRTH-DAY  THOUGHTS. 

BY  SARAH  P.  CHISOLM. 

I  am  standing  to-day,  as  it  seemg  to  my  fancy, 
On  the  top'of  a  hill,  which  I  soon  must  descend  ; 

And  I  wish  e'er  I  turn,  to  see  once  again  clearly 
The  scenes  of  the  past,  which  with  shadows  now 
blend. 

Come  memory  !  come  with  thy  strange  magic  pow= 
ers  ! 
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Dispel  the  dark  shades,  and  mHkc  clear  to  my 
sight, 

"The  path-way  of  life,  strewn  with  thorns  and  with 
flowers — 

Now  shaded  in  darkness, — then  flooded  with  light. 

I  see,  as  I  look  first  in  childhood's  bright  morning, 

A  Home — and  dear  faces  not  with  me  to-day  ; 
Some  have  gone  from  among  us,  and  left  the  sad 
warning, 

That  others  I  love,  may  be  passing  away  ! 

"Here  glrams  a  bright  spot  !  but  tis  soon  overshaded, 
For  daikly  the  branches  of  cypress  trees  wave! 

I  stand  in  this  paih,  feeling  lonely  and  wearied — 
And  longing  for  rest,  though  it  be  in  the  grave. 

But  soon  on  my  ear  falls  a  summons  fiom  Heaven, 
And  "onward"  the  call  to  my  lingering  heart; 
With  a  prayer  that  for  trials  His  strength  may  be 
given. 

And  one  little  hand  clasped  in  mine,  I  depart. 

Then  onward,  and  upward,  we  journey  in  sadness  ; 

Daik  grow  the  heavens,  and  rougher  the  way  ; 
How  wearily,  then,  lurus  my  eye  to  the  gladness, 

Which  once  cbeired  my  life  with  its  brightening 
ray  1 

•Cease  memory  !  cease  !  for  I  ask  not  that  o'er  me 
The  gloom  of  (his  path  should  have  power  again  ! 

But  I  wish  to  remember  the  light  that  before  me, 
Ever  gave  its  pure  beams  ;  aye  ! — let  that  remain  ! 

Yes  !  let  the  soft  influence  of  that  treasured  memory 

Be  with  me,  life's  journey  to  comfort  and  cheer; 
When  in  the  dim  future  troubled  thoughts  may  come 
o'er  me, 

And  my  trembling  heart  watches  in  sorrow  and 
fear  ! 

Then  let  me  remember  these  sunbeams  in  sorrow, 
Which  came  from  above,  when  my  earth-lights 
had  gone — 

The  promist  s  pointing  with  hope  to  the  morrow — 
And  the  Hand  which  has  led  me  so  steadily  on. 

Now  it  seems  as  I  look  back  the  "  shades  '  have  de- 
parted ! 

And  "  Goodness  and  Mercy  "  have  followed  my 
way  ! 

For  'twas  in  these  dark  foot-paths  that,  lone  and 
faint-hearted, 
The  lesson  was  taught  me  to  make  God  my  stay. 
With  Faith  and  Hope  strengthened,  by  this  side  re- 
viewing, 

ril  praise  Him  for  all,  and  then  trubting  descend  ; 
For  He  who  />>is  helped  me,  my  strength  e'er  renew- 
ing, 

Will  guide  me  on  surely  and  safe  to  the  end  ! 

And  when  at  the  close  Death's  dark  shades  over- 
spread me. 

This  tribute  I'll  pay,  as  I  look  at  the  past — 
*•  To  Him  who  has  through  this  great  wilderness  led 
me, 

My  Friend  and  my  Guide,  from  the  first  to  the 
last.' 

KIRST-DAV  SCHOOL  CONKERENCK 

At  Byberry  at  the  close  of  meeting  11th  mo.  10th 
interested  Friends  are  invited  to  attend  and  partici 
pate. 

friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

An  adjourned  meeting  to  consider  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  this  Association  will  be  held  on  Third-day 
evening  next,  11th  mo.  12th,  at  7^,  ociock,  in  the 
Aibrary-room  at  Race  kSt.  meeting-house. 


It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  full 
altendf\nce  of  all  who  feel  interested. 

Anna  B.  Carroll,  Secrdart/. 


friends'  publication  AS.S0CIATI()\. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be 
held  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  llth  mo.  l.")lh.  at  3 
o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  room. 

Important  business  to  be  acted  on. 

W.  M.  Levicic,  Clerk. 


friends'  library  association. 
A  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment will  be  held  on  Fourth-day  evening  eext,  at 
8  o'clock,  in  the  Library-room. 

J.  M.  Ellis.  Clerk. 


circular  mketings. 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will 
meet  on  Sixth-day  fcfternc  on  next,  llth  mo.  15,  at 
4  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meeting-bouse. 

Wm.  Eyrk.  Clerk. 

nth  mo.  10th    Eastern  District,  Baltimore,  3  P.M. 
ITih    Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Warminster,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Berwick,  Pa.,  11  A.M. 
Rochester,  xN.  Y.,  11  A.M. 


ITEMS. 


A  Great  Iron  Girder  Bridge  has  recently  beens 
completed  across  the  Nile,  near  Cairo.  The  bridgei 
is  thirteen  hundred  feet  long,  and  has  been  put  upp 
by  a  French  company. 

Great  Britain  having  asked  the  United  States  tOQ 
co-operate  with  her  in  suppressing  the  slave  trader 
in  East  Africa,  orders  have  been  issued  from  thee 
Navy  Department  to  Commodore  Wilson  of  the  Yan- 
tic,  now  at  Norfolk,  who  sails  this  week  to  join  tbef 
East  India  squadron,  to  stop  at  Muscat  and  inforninliji^ 
the  Imanm,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Government,! 
that  the  interests  of  civilization  demand  the  imme- 
diate abrogation  of  so  much  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  as  reserves  the  right  to 
transport  domestic  slaves  by  sea,    within   cei tainJlfr, 


limits  of  their  own  territory. — N.  Y.  Ohxrrver. 


Female  Education. — Harvard  College  has  just 
adopted  a  scheme  of  holding  annual  examinations 
for  females,  somewhat  similar  to  those  conducted  byjcota 
the  Universities  in  England.  Two  classes  of examina-i 
tions  are  cootemplated — one  for  females  under 
eighteen,  the  other  for  those  above  that  age.  Thci 
experiment  will  be  tried  next  year,  in  Boston  only, 
and  special  certificates  of  honor  will  be  given  ta 
those  who  pass  with  credit,  and  will  be  equivalent 
to  diplomas  The  first  examination  will  take  placei 
next  June,  and  the  regulations  are  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished announcing  the  subjects,  the  books  to  be 
studied,  and  the  degree  of  proficiency  required, 
Cambridge  University,  England,  has  for  fifteen  tliep 
years  held  local  examinations,  and  has  sent  exami« 
ners  to  all  places  that  fulfilled  its  conditions  as  tc 
candidates  and  accommodations.  Only  since  1861, 
however,  have  girls  been  admitted  upon  the  same 
terms  as  boys.  Candidates  of  both  sexes  are  now 
examined  upon  the  same  papers  ;  the  juniors,  or 
those  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  upoc 
one  set,  and  the  seniors,  or  those  between  fifteen  anc 
seventeen,  upon  another  set.  Under  this  system  th< 
number  of  candidates  has  increased  every  year.— 
Public  Ledger.  ^  
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BARCLAY  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  570.) 

Besides  the  printed  attacks  upon  Barclay, 
the  question  of  his  soundness  has  been  so  far 
raised  in  our  standing  representative  body, — 
the     Meeting  for  Sufferings," — as  to  check 
'.he  distribution  of  the  Apology  in  a  cheap 
form  ;  though  not  without  dissentient  voices. 
Ixception  was  likewise  taken  at  our  last 
ler,  to  the  teachings  of  Barclay  in  some  por- 
lions  of  his  great  Work,  on  the  ground  of 
If  early  Meetiag,  from  no  insignificant  quar- 
jheir  unscriptural  character  ;  which,  though 
]ot  allowed  to  be  passed  over  wholly  in  silence, 
/ere  without  restraint  from  the  table.  Sirai- 
ir  views  have  been  manifest  in  other  parts 
|f  the  country ;  and  at  a  recent  Monthly 
leeting  in  London, — not  a  very  small  one, — 
the  occasion  of  a  Friend  who  had  been 
ravelling  extensively  in  Scotland  returning 
18  certificate,  and  who  had  incidentally  men- 
>ned  as  a  token  of  encouragement,  that  he 
jlieved  not  a  few  in  that  country  had  been 
icently  drawn  to  our  Society  through  the 
jading  of  Barclay's  Apology, — a  Friend  of 
)8ition  and  experience  was  not  satisfied  with- 
it  denouncing  the  Apology  as  a  book  of  a 
langerous   tendency,"    and    warning  his 
^ng  friends  against  its  perusal  as  leading  to 
Nationalism  !"    And  this  was  allowed  to 
unnoticed  in  a  **  joint  meeting  "  of  men 
Id  women  Friends,  without  a  single  voice 
\ng  raised  in  deprecation  of  sentiments  so 


startling  and  unqualified,  or  on  behalf  of  our 
ancient  and  learned  Apologist!  What,  then, 
does  this  modern  opposition  to  Barclay  really 
indicate  ? 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have 
myself  the  strongest  feeling  of  antagonism  to 
the  outward  frame-work  of  Barclay's  Apology. 
I  do  not  think  that  divine,  essential,  reiigioua 
truth  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  established  by 
argument.  Logic  may  be  a  very  efl^ective  in- 
strument in  attacking  and  exposing  error, 
and  it  possesses  its  rightful  and  legitimate 
use.  But  it  is  powerless  to  build  up  higher 
than  its  own  level ;  its  application  is  necessarily 
bounded  by  the  limitation  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  ;  and  there  are  regions  of  which  we 
have  cognizance,  hut  far  above  the  reach  and 
comprehension  of  our  finite  capacities,  though 
no  less  absolute  realities.  Ratiocination  and 
controversy  very  rarely  convince ;  and  ap- . 
plied  to  matters  appertaining  to  religion, 
serve  usually  to  harden  into  conventionalism, 
strengthen  opposition,  or  build  up  only  spec- 
ulative truths  at  the  best,  which  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  down  or  subverted  by  the  same 
weapons,  wielded  with  greater  tact  and  knowl- 
edge, or  possessing  a  more  comprehensive 
range.  The  syllogism  is  not  only  perfectly 
barren  and  impotent  in  proving  anything  it 
does  not  take  for  granted  in  the  premises : 
but  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  human  language, 
it  may  be  made  to  appear  to  prove  almost 
anything  whatever.    It  is  not  in  his  syllo^ 
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gisms,  or  his  formal  propositions,  that  the  I 
strength  of  Kobert  Barclay  lies.  He  wrote 
bis  uipoloyii  originally  in  Latin,  and  therefore 
it  was  obviously  addressed,  in  thefirbt  place, 
to  the  scholars  aud  casuists  of  the  day,  to 
meet  thera,  as  it  were,  on  their  own  ground, 
and  comm  ud  the  spiritual  truths  which  un- 
derlie the  form,  to  the  learned  controversial- 
ists and  acute  reasoners  with  whom  that  age 
abounded.  Were  he  now  writing,  he  would 
probably  adopt  a  very  different  form,  but 
which  the  same  spiritual  truths  would  shine 
through  and  through.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  characteristics  of  Barclay,  that 
while  his  great  Work  is  addressed  to  the 
learned  and  competent,  its  power  and  virtue 
are  perceived  as  -^-ell  by  the  plain  and  simple 
understanding,  beneatli  the  scholastic  form, 
if  once  the  spiritual  sense  is  awakened  in  the 
inquirer.  It  is  to  the  spiritual  faculties  alone 
we  must  apply  for  the  discovery  and  appre- 
hension, as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  realize 
them,  of  essential,  eternal,  spiritual  truths. 

To  mistake  the  outer  garment  of  Barclay's 
Apology,  the  mould  in  which  it  happens  to 
have  been  cast,  for  its  inherent  scope  and 
tendency,  is  due  either  to  an  entire  misunder- 
standing of  its  intrinsic  character,  or  an  un- 
conscious falling  into  the  very  thing  that 
forms  the  matter  of  the  accusation.  *'  Ra- 
tionalism," like  every  other  word  employed 
to  stigmatize  a  difference  of  religious  views 
or  of  interpretation,  and  imbued  more  or  less 
with  the  odium  iheologicum,  may  be  made  to 
signify  almost  anything.  If  it  means,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  reference  to 
Barclay,  a  worship  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  a  dependence  upon  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties for  the  discovery  of  divine  truth,  nothing 
can  be  further  removed  from  the  whole  scope 
and  teaching  of  the  Apology  in  its  setting 
forth  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  true 
Christian  divinity  as  held,  with  one  accord, 
by  our  early  Friends.  Those  who  draw  such 
a  conclusion  must  have  failed  to  discover  the 
ultimate  drift,  and  to  drink  in  of  the  all- 
pervading  spirit  of  Robert  Barclay.  The 
charge  of  '^Rationalism^  belongs  entirely  to 
the  opposite  school. 

Let  it  here  be  stated  once  for  all,  because 
the  accusation  is  sure  to  be  made,  that  in  no 
way  do  we  pin  our  faith  upon  anything  Geo. 
Fox,  Wm.  Fenn,  Robert  Barclay,  or  any  of 
the  host  of  worthies  of  those  days,  said  or 
wrote,  further  than  as  we  believe  they  were 
instruments  in  the  Divine  Hand,  raised  up 
and  duly  qualified,  according  to  their  insight 
and  fidelity,  to  testify  to  the  primitive  truths 
)f  Christianity  ;  aud  only  as  they  were  en- 
lightened by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  understand  the  Scriptures, 
were  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  real  na- 


ture of  the  Gospel  Dispensation  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  purity,  apart  from  all  the  inven- 
tions and  devices  of  men ;  to  recall  men's 
minds  out  of  all  the  creeds  and  professions, 
the  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  schemes  and 
contrivances,  with  which  the  various  human 
usurpations  over  the  consciences  of  others 
had  sought  from  time  to  time  to  overlay  and 
obscure  it,  to  the  entire  spirituality  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chricit,  and  to  His  sole  inward 
reign  by  His  life,  light,  power,  and  teaching 
in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  of  which,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  ]Sew  Testament  so  abundantly  bears  wit- 
ness. As  George  Fox  so  emphatically  saya 
of  himself,  bis  mission  was  "  to  bring  men  to 
Christ,  and  to  leave  them  there." 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  first  prin- 
ciples are  being  investigated,  not  only  in  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  in  every 
department  of  science,  but  amongst  the  exist- 
ing churches  in  this  country,  and  it  may  al- 
most be  said  in  every  religious  organization 
throughout  the  world,  I  am  far  from  being, 
one  who  would  stem  inquiry,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  into  any  of  our  systems  of  belief; 
our  time-honored  institutions,  or  even  thepll 
very  foundations  of  our  most  cherished  con 
victions.    Human  infirmity  and  the  limita4jare 
tion  of  our  faculties  have  not  been  less  ii< 
times  that  are  past  than  they  are  in  the  presi 
ent.    Truth  can  never  sufler  from  the  frees- lei 
and  fullest  inquiry,  provided  it  be  undertaken  led 
in  all  sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  with  :foi 
out  partial  or  sinister  motive  of  any  kindii;rac| 
He  who  would  evade  any  such  ordeal  onl;i  m 
evinces  his  own  want  of  faith  in  the  integrity  ;5m 
of  his  own  principles.    It  is  error  alone  thai  size 
need  shrink  from  the  light  of  day.    Men  ijji 
errors  of  opinion  are  harmless  enough  in  thl  i^i 
field  of  free  and  fair  discussion.    Having  ni  i[ 
ground  to  stand  upon  and  no  inherent  vital  itau 
ty,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  self-sufj  irom 
taining.    They  may  be  propped  up,  and  falsi  ioos, 
strength  may  be  imparted  to  them  by  injii  said 
dicious  treatment,  unfair  opposition,  or  arbl  D,it 
trary  authority  ;  but  however  vigorous  am  lijliej 
luxuriant  they  may  appear  at  one  time,  the  [loiiji 
must  necessarily  die  away  if  left  to  theni 
selves,  or  disappear  the  more  rapidly  und<i  ir^yj 
the  broad  light  of  increased  knowledge  an  spii^^ 
intelligence.    It  may  be  safely  stated  that  b  ooyiei 
error  has  ever  yet  prevailed  to  any  conside'  i  ^p, 
able  extent  in  the  world,  or  taken  any  gre*  iilit|j 
hold  upon  mankind,  without  some  substantii  \ 
basis  to  rest  upon,  and  a  proportionate  inte  \\\^^ 
mingling  of  the  element  of  truth  to  upho.  jye  n 
it.    To  discern  this  and  deal  with  it  accoP  jpg^j 
ingly  is  the  mission  and  the  privilege  of  tl  memi 
true  reformer.    When  we  find  others  diflRf  ekejjf 
ing  from  us  in  mode  of  thought  or  opinio 
it  is  bad  policy  to  throw  ourselves  into  dire  i^^j 
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antagonism.    And  in  matters  of  conscience, 
especially  if  on  the  part  of  our  nearest  friend 
or  brother,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  our  own  correctness  and  superi- 
ority, our  freedom  from  error  and  infirmity  of 
judgment,  our  own  infallibility,  in  short.  We 
are  all  of  us  more  or  less  Romanists  at  heart  ; 
and  every  church,  when  put  to  the  test,  more 
or  less  openly  assumes  the  dictum  of  its  own 
infallibility.     We  see  plainly  enough  this 
error  in  others  and  are  apt  enough  to  resent 
it.    If  derived  from  a  difference  of  training 
or  of  association,  or  through  an  independent 
course  of  thought  and  inquiry,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  divergence  of  opinion,  even  in 
things  that  we  have  deemed  of  vital  import- 
ance, may  be  on  the  right  side,  and  that  our 
fellow  inquirer  may  have  obtained  a  broader 
and  more  enlightened  view,  or  juster  concep- 
tions of  the  subject; — some  new  glimpses, 
perhaps,  into  the  infinite  and  unfathomable 
realm  of  truth,  or  some  enlarged  aspect  of 
uch  as  were  familiar,  in  which  we  ought  to 
e  thankful  to  participate, — instead  of  raeet- 
ng  him,  as  we  usually  do,  with  the  look 
skance,  mingled  with  silent  suspicion,  and 
bllowed  by  our  open  pity  and  condemnation, 
a  few  cases  admitting  of  variety  of  opinion 
re  ive  likely  to  be  wholly  in  the  right,  and  he 
ho  honestly  differs  from  us,  with  an  average 
f  intelligence,  to  be  wholly  in  the  wrong, 
et  such  is  often  our  plenary  assumption, 
nd  such  is  our  intolerance  and  the  infirmi- 
of  poor  human  nature  in  the  love  of  de- 
action,  that,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  ex- 
act the  best  we  can  out  of  every  variety  of 
ought  or  phase  of  opinion,  we  are  apt  to 
ize  upon  what  we  deem  the  worst  feature  in 
y  code  differing  from  what  we  have  adopt- 
and  insist  upon  that  being  the  measure 
d  tvpe  of  the  whole.    It  is  not  that  we  are 
any  time  to  give  up,  or  in  any  way  to  com- 
omise,  our  best  and  most  cherished  convic- 
ons.    Oar  very  life  is  in  them.    Indeed  we 
uld  not  if  we  would.    And  if  wo  could  do 
it  would  be  an  abnegation  of  one  of  our 
ghest  Quaker  principles.    But  we  are  re- 
onsible  for  the  neglect  of  opportunity,  for 
e  negative  results  of  refusing  evidence,  and 
r  wilfully  closing  our  eyes  against  the  re- 
ption  of  more  light.    Our  deepest  and  best 
nvictions  are  of  all  importance  to  ourselves, 
d  we  cannot  treat  them  lightly,  or  trifle 
th  them,  without  immediate  loss  of  spiritu- 
discernment,  and  life  and  power.    But  it 
the  same  with  those  of  others  ;  and  they 
ve  the  same  title  to  consideration  and 
pect.    We  are  bound  to  give  to  them  the 
e  measure  we  claim  for  ourselves.  What 
believe  to  be  error  and  delusion  in  the 
ss  we  may  attack  and  repudiate,  if  we  are 
dowed  with  anything  of  the  martyr  spirit. 


But  whether  arising  from  ignorance  or  obsti- 
nacy, from  undoubted  prejudice,  partial  edu- 
cation, or  imperfect  thought,  however  obvi- 
ously wrong  or  mistaken  we  may  deem  our 
brother  to  be,  we  have  no  right  to  attempt  to 
overturn  or  destroy  his  most  sacred,  deep- 
rooted,  and  individual  convictions,  unless  we 
are  quite  sure  that  we  have  something  better 
to  give  him  in  return,  and  that  he  is,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  prepared  to  receive  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  Robert  Bar- 
clay's Apology  has  been  the  means  of  drawing 
a  larger  number  of  persons  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  our  Society,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  than  any  other  authorized  pub- 
lication of  Friends.  It  has  taken  its  place 
as  a  classical  work  in  ecclesiastical  or  theo- 
logical literature.  It  has  met  with  no  small 
degree  of  respect  from  eminent  scholars  and 
"divines"  of  all  classes  ;  and  it  still  remains 
unanswered.  It  w^as  accepted  by  the  early 
Friends,  by  the  many  religiously  awakened 
and  deeply-exercised  minds  of  that  period, 
who  were  irresistibly  attracted  towards  the 
newly  arisen  and  despised  Quakers,  without 
exception  I  believe,  as  a  true  and  faithful  ex- 
position of  their  principles  and  doctrines.  I 
know  this  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  Bar- 
clay's propositions,  but  it  does  the  fact  that 
Barclay  is  bound  up  with  the  original  views 
and  the  vital  interests  of  our  Religious 
Society.  Not  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has, 
or  can  have,  any  standard  works  of  merely 
human  authority.  It  is,  I  conceive,  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  its  primary  principles, 
and  was  admitted  to  be  so  when  a  safe  retreat 
was  made,  a  few  years  ago,  from  a  very  dan- 
gerous position,  by  withdrawing  the  power  of 
authentication  from  the  "  Morning  Meeting." 
But  we  have  works  more  or  less  in  harmony 
with,  and  illustrative  of,  our  principles. 
Among  these,  Barclay's  Apoloyy  has  stood 
pre-eminent ;  the  sanction  of  the  Society  has 
been  unreservedly  accorded  to  it ;  and  it  has 
remained  unchallenged  down  to  the  present 
generation.  Further  than  this,  it  was  held 
that  Robert  Barclay  was  especially  illumin- 
ated by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  understand 
and  apply  the  Scriptures.  Not  that  his  writ- 
ings are  by  any  means  infallible,  and  there- 
fore placed  beyond  the  strictest  scrutiny  and, 
research;  but  that  he  was  believed  to  have 
been  pre  eminently  enlightened  in  the  spiritu- 
al understanding  and  application  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  and  that,  being  aided  by  a  meas- 
ure of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  that  gave  them 
forth,  the  expositions  of  divine  Truth  he  was 
enabled  to  set  in  order  and  illustrate  in  his 
great  Work  with  such  exhaustive  wealth  and 
power,  were  entirely  and  unanswerably  Scrip- 
tural. Whether  this  is  absolutely  so,  and  that 
Barclay  is  really  and  equally  sound  and  im- 
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pregnable  at  all  points,  is  not  exactly  the 
question  now  raised,  though  that  question  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  fairly  and  openly  at 
any  time  or  at  any  place,  even,  if  needs  be, 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself.  But  it  has 
hitherto  been  held  to  be  so  by  the  universal 
voice  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Whence  then 
the  change?  Barclay  has  not  shifted.  Tho^e 
amongst  us  who  now  assail  him  certainly  then 
must  have. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SELF-CONSECRATION. 

I  beseech  thee,  O  th(-u  God  of  love,  to  en- 
gage my  whole  life  in  Thy  service.  Bind  me 
to  Thee  by  the  sweet  attractions  of  Thy  love, 
and  grant  that  nothing  on  earth  may  alien- 
ate my  heart  from  Thee.  Make  me  so 
thoroughly  Thine  that  I  may  cleave  to  Thee 
forever — in  the  hours  of  woe  and  the  days  of 
gladness,  in  weakness  aod  strength,  in  health 
and  sickness,  in  my  labors  and  recreation,  in 
my  domestic  affairs  and  social  intercourses. 
Wherever  I  may  be,  in  whatever  work  en- 
gaged, may  I  serve  none  but  Thee,  may  I 
follow  none  but  Thee.  As  Thou  hast  taught 
me  to  worship  no  created  object,  to  serve  no 
idol,  cast  out  from  my  heart  that  spiritual 
idolatry  which  draws  away  my  love  and  en- 
ergies from  Thee,  and  devotes  them  to  the 
pursuit  0^'  some  favorite  passion — that  idola- 
try which  makes  the  soul  bow  down  before 
avarice,  fame,  ambition,  or  the  felicities  of 
the  world.  Keep  me  from  all  sorts  of  idola- 
try, and  teach  me  to  acknowledge  Thee  as 
my  only  Master,  the  one  true  God.  May  I 
always  remember  that  the  sole  aim  of  my 
life  is  to  find  Thee,  and  may  all  my  thoughts 
and  words  and  actions  turn  to  Thy  glory. 
May  my  whole  life  be  pervaded  by  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  ;  may  Thy  love  be  the  centre  of  all 
my  actions.  If  there  is  aught  in  a  corner  of 
my  heart  which  I  love  for  its  own  sake,  and 
which  I  cannot  sacrifice  for  Thee,  help  me  to 
root  it  out.  Divert  my  affection  from  the 
world,  and  establish  it  firmly  in  Thee,  that  it 
may  hanker  after  nothing  but  Thy  pleasant- 
ant  company.  Gracious  Lord,  enable  me,  I 
beseech  Thee,  so  thoroughly  to  devote  my- 
BelftoThee,  that  I  may  live  and  die  amid 
the  sweet  joys  of  true  resignation. —  Chunder 
Sen, 


THE  COURAGE  TO  LIVE. 

We  need  not  preach  the  courage  to  die — 
that  is  common  enough — but  the  courage  to 
live,  to  be  honest  in  spite  of  poverty  and  ne- 
glect ;  to  be  true,  though  all  is  dark  except 
where  God  shines  in  ;  to  be  faithful,  though 
heavens  fall  and  hearts  break,  and  friend- 
ships turn  to  gall.  Yes,  we  must  teach  men 
to  dare  to  be  unpopular,  to  be  misapprehend- 


ed, to  be  ahead  of  the  times,  to  follow  th( 
voice  of  God  though  it  leads  into  the  wilder 
ness,  to  tell  the  devil  to  his  very  face  that  h 
lies,  and  also  to  give  him  his  dues — an  ac 
which  requires  the  supremest  courage 
times. 

I  wouldn't  give  a  farthing  for  the  triumph 
ant  faith  of  the  death  hour,  unless  it  come! 
from  that  triumphant  faith  that  makes  oui 
life  full  of  noblest  daring,  that  is  ready  t( 
fling  aside  honor,  wealth,  the  praise  of  friend 
rather  than  impair  for  one  moment  the  soul 
integrity.    Oh,  for  such  a  courage — thecour 
age  to  think,  to  act,  to  tell  the  harsh  truth 
to  overthrow  splendid  falsehoods,  to  disow 
sweet  lies,  and  to  banish  tendercst  assccia 
tions  rather  than  check  in  the  least  the  fre( 
movement  of  the  sovereign  soul.     We  al 
must  die  with  more  or  less  equanimity,  bu 
we  cannot  live  in  the  full  spkndor  of  our  be 
ing  except  by  courage  and  determined  ex 
ertion.    The  coward,  under  certain  circum 
stances,  may  die  grandly  ;  but  never,  undei 
any  circumstances,  can  he  live  grandly. — 
Liberal  Christian. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
"awake  thou  THAT  SLEEPEST 

Responding  to  the  call  of  duty,  I  feel  i 
right  to  bear  my  testimony  concerning  the 
Query  in  the  editorial  of  a  late  number  o: 
the  Intelligencer  :  "  Why  are  these  things  sc 
and  why  this  leanness?"    As  we  view  the 
state  of  our  Society,  and  see  the  apathy,  thei 
indifference,  the  lifelessness  reigning  too  geniljtDj,^ 
erally  in  our  midst,  well  may  we  exclaimi 
Why  are  these  things  so  ?"    In  view  of  the 
life,  power  and  zeal  exhibited  in  a  First-daj 
School  Conference,  the  editorial  asks  wh 
our  meetings  may  not,  or  do  not,  show  fort 
the  same  inspiring  fervor  ?    I  answer,  thej 
should,  and  will,  when  we  cease  to  be  a  witlj,, 
ness  against  ourselves,  and  come  down  to  f 
state  of  natural  simplicity,  purity  and  goodi  i^f^^ 
ness  ;  allowihg  the  love  of  God,  free  frooQ  al 
outward  restraint,  to  overflow  the  well-springt 
of  our  hearts  as  it  freely  bursts  forth  froni 
the  Fountain  of  Life  ;  confining  it  to  no  seffj 
channel  of  thought,  speech  or  action,  bu 
each  obeying  the  "still  small  voice"  as  i 
speaks  to  the  individual  soul,  that  all  ma;i 
preserve  their  identity,  and  faithfully  reflec 
the  Light  given  them.    This  view,  I  am  fu) 
ly  aware,  will  surprise  and,  perhaps,  pain  th 
hearts  of  some  of  our  worthy  and  value< 
Friends,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  ofl^end  an^ 
one  unnecessarily.  Such  may  exclaim,  "Whyijtj^J^ 
we  allow  the  utmost  liberty  of  conscience  t 
all,  and  claim  it  for  ourselves  ;  in  fact,  it 
the  corner-stone  of  our  faith  to  *'  mind  thl 
Light,'  to  obey  strictly  the  monitions  of  thi  a  .  ■ 
Indwelling  Divinity,"    True,  it  is  the  coij^^*'^ 
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ner-stone  of  our  faith  ;  and  while  we  theoreti- 
cally afiirm  it,  we  often  practically  deny  it, 
from  whence  comes  leanness,  decline  and 
«  spiritual  death.  We  occupy  the  position, 
common  to  all  protestant  sects,  of  allowing 
^  each  one  liberty  of  thought,  speech  and  action, 
;3  just  as  long  as  they  think,  speak  and  act  ac- 
;r  cording  to  our  prescribed  formula, — but,  if 
'A  minding  the  "  Light  within,"  they  move  on- 
!  ward  and  upward,  the  cry  is  too  often  raised 
^that  they  have  departed  from  the  faith  and 
r^left  the  fold.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
Jjthat  the  aged  and  the  young  should  think, 
H  gee,  feel  and  act  precisely  alike.  It  would  be 
a  18  unnatural  as  gray  hairs  to  the  new-born 
« Dabe.  And  yet  this  is  our  anomalous  posi- 
iiiiion, — our  elder  brethren  having  passed 
111  ihrough  the  fiery  ordeal  and  known  the  res- 

*  irrection  to  a  better  life,  naturally,  and,  I 
I  loubt  not,  sincerely  think  that  each  one  must 
:ii  )ass  through  precisely  the  same  experience; 
eiience,  a  standard  is  set  up  which  each  trem- 
-)lingone,  touched  with  the  fire  from  the  holy 

-Itar  must  conform  to,  ere  he  is  recognized  as 
.  traveller  toward  the  Celestial  City. 
We  claim  and  admit  that  thought  should 
e  free.  If,  then,  thought  is  free,  the  man- 
er  of  expressing  that  thought  and  the  lang- 
age  used  must  be  free  also  ;  yet,  while  ad- 
litting  freedom  of  thought,  we  bind  fast  the 

*  spression,  the  natural  result  being  repression, 
^  issimulation,  spiritual  death,  or  a  departure 

'om  the  Society  into  the  broad  highway  of 
■•^i  umanity.  The  parties  are,  probably,  all 
>J  ncere  in  their  views,  but  they  differ,  and 
larity  does  not  bridge  the  apparent  diversi- 
'.  So,  also,  in  regard  to  dress  and  action, 
am  free  to  say,  that  we  seem  too  often  to 
i  formal  in  our  apparent  formlessness  and 

•  'oud  in  our  plainness.  We  have,  too  often, 
pressed  the  monitions  of  the  Spirit,  living 
the  letter,  feeding  on  husks,  instead  of  ask- 

g  for  and  receiving  the  "  Bread  of  Life  " 

lily,  which  alone  nourishes  and  sustains  us 
;    our  journey  Zionward.     We  have  yet 

actieally  to  know  that  God  is  the  Teacher 
■<  His  people,  and  that  instead  of  being  bound 
^    creed,  sect,  or  society,  each  individual 

ast  be  bound  only  by  the  voice  of  God  in 
:i  3  own  soul,  and  circumscribed  in  thought, 
^  iech  and  action  by  the  limitations  of  the 

•  irit  of  Truth  as  revealed  to  him.  We 
1st  come  to  the  full  realization  of  the  fact, 

. It  *'  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
irit  ;  and  there  are  diflnerences  of  adminis- 
-tions,  but  the  same  Lord  ;  and  there  are 
i  rersities  of  operations,  but  the  same  God, 
;  ich  worketh  all  in  all."    ''Bat  the  mani- 
•j  ation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to 
■1  fit  withair 
When  we  come  fully  to  know  this  Truth, 
n\\  make  us  free  indeed,  and  we  will  be- 


hold the  angel  of  God  troubling  the  stagnant 
waters  to  the  healing  of  our  people.  Each 
will  live  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Life 
given  him,  and  faithfully  reflect  the  image  of 
the  Indwelling  Divinity.  Then  will  our  So- 
ciety grow  and  expand, — then  will  our  gath- 
erings become  truly  pentecostal, — then  will 
Love,  Charity  and  Truth  reign  throughout 
our  borders, — then  will  we  become  as  one 
with  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  enter  the 
promised  land  of  rest,  of  peace,  of  joy — 
Heaven. 

In  the  great  spiritual  wave  that  is  now 
sweeping  over  the  land,  all  religion,  all  faith, 
not  founded  on  the  Rock  of  eternal  Truth, 
must  go  down  into  the  dead  sea  of  the  past. 
O !  my  friends,  both  old  and  young,  let  ua 
cast  off  these  dead  weights  that  are  threaten- 
ing to  engulf  us  in  the  general  wreck  of  stan- 
dard beliefs.  Let  us  heed  the  breakers  roar- 
ing around  us,  heave  anchor,  and  with  our 
eye  single  to  the  polestar  of  Truth,  set  sail 
for  the  land  of  Life,  Light  and  Joy. 

To  you,  my  honored,  beloved,  and  aged 
friends,  who  have  reached  the  promised  land, 
let  me  beseech  you  to  extend  unto  us  the 
hand  of  charity  and  patience  :  rejoice  with  us 
in  the  budding  flowers  and  trees  which  shall, 
ere  long,  bring  forth  fruit  abundantly.  And 
you,  my  young  friends,  all  joyous  for  the 
race  before  you,  let  us  take  the  extended, 
aged  hand  with  the  warm  grasp  of  our  youth- 
ful love,  and  together  let  us  go  up  unto  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord — unto  the  Temple  of 
the  living  God,  whose  foundation  is  Truth, 
its  walls  of  Love,  its  pillars  of  Mercy,  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  Liberty,  its  covering 
Charity  ;  and  there  let  us  serve  and  worship 
the  living  God  forever  and  ever. 

Benj.  E.  Hopkins. 

Cincinatti,  10th  mo.  21st  1872. 


PILLOW  PRAYERS. 

He  who  knows  nothing  of  pillow  prayers 
is  ignorant  of  one  of  the  sweetest  modes  of 
prayer  practicable  on  earth.  The  day  with 
its  engrossments  being  gone,  it  is  a  most  fa- 
vorable time  for  the  gathering  in  of  our 
thoughts  upon  ourselves — our  sins,  our  wants^ 
fears,  and  hopes,  and  then  the  turning  of  them 
up  towards  heaven.  This  is  what  the  Psalm- 
ist is  apparently  referring  to  in  his  words, 
"  When  I  remember  Thee  upon  my  bed,  and 
meditate  upon  Thee  in  my  night  watches." 
That  he  uttered  many  a  pillow-prayer  is  a 
thousand-fold  more  than  probable.  "  I  have 
remembered  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  in  the  night." 

I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning 
and  cried."  Those  cries  were  prayers  before 
the  dawn  of  day.       *       *       *  * 

Many  a  timid  boy  at  boarding  school,  with 
boisterous  room-mates  about  him,  has  kept 
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alive  his  prized  communion  with  his  Father 

on  high,  ami  so,  perhaps,  saved  his  soul  by 
means  of  his  silent  pillow-prayers.  Boys, 
try  them  !  Girls,  do  not  neglect  them  !  In- 
valids, with  your  eyes  so  often  held  long 
waking  in  the  night-season,  distrust  not  the 
pillow-prayers.  Hundreds  are  continually 
climbing  to  heaven  by  them,  as  on  a  ladder. 
If  you,  perchance,  fall  asleep  in  the  act,  do 
not  fret  about  it.  For  what  opiate  from  the 
shop  of  the  apothecary  is  so  harmless  as  such 
an  outbreathing  of  your  holiest  desires  up- 
ward ?  What  is  sweeter  than  to  lose  your- 
self in  such  a  prayer?  For  prayer  is  sim- 
ply a  form  of  thought  toward  God,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  more  fitting  to  the  very  last 
moments  of  daily  consciousness  than  such 
thoughts. —  Christian  Weekly. 

There  are  three  things  which  can  in  no 
wise  be  used  for  good — malice,  envy  and 
folly  ;  and  there  are  three  things  that  can  by 
DO  means  be  employed  for  evil — humility, 
contentment  and  liberality. 

SOCRATES. 

The  following  fact  respecting  the  Philoso- 
pher Socrates  is  an  interesting  quotation  from 
Grote's  History  of  Greece  : 

"  We  had  been  accustomed  constantly  to 
hear,  even  from  his  childhood,  a  divine  voice, 
interfering,  at  moments  when  he  was  about 
to  act,  in  the  way  of  restraint,  but  never  in 
the  way  oT  instigation.  Such  prohibitory 
warning  was  wont  to  come  upon  him  very  fre- 
quently, not  merely  on  great,  but  even  on 
Bmall  occasions,  intercepting  what  he  was 
about  to  do  or  say.  Though  later  writers  speak 
of  this  as  the  demon,  or  genius  of  Socrates, 
he  himself  does  not  personify  it,  but  treats  it 
merely  as  a  divine  sign,  a  prophetic  or  super- 
natural voice.  He  was  accustomed  not  only 
to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to  speak  of  it  pub- 
licly and  familial  ly  to  others,  so  that  the  fact 
was  well  known,  both  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  enemies.  It  had  always  forbidden  him  to 
enter  on  public  life;  it  forbade  him,  when 
the  indictment  was  hanging  over  him,  to  take 
any  thought  for  a  prepared  defence  ;  and  so 
completely  did  he  march  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  this  bridle  in  his  mouth,  that  when 
he  felt  no  check,  he  assumed  that  the  turning 
he  was  about  to  take  was  the  right  one. 
Though  his  per.-uasion  on  the  subject  was  un- 
quesrionably  sincere,  and  his  obedience  con 
stant,  yet  he  never  dwelt  upon  it  himself  as 
anything  grand,  or  awful,  or  entitling  him  to 
peculiar  deference  ;  but  spoke  of  it  often  in 
his  usual  strain  of  fimiliar  playfulness.  To 
his  friends  generally,  it  seems  to  have  consti- 
tuted one  of  his  titles  to  reverence,  though 


neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  scruple  to  tall 
of  it  in  that  jesting  way  which  doubtless  the) 
caufjht  from  himself  But  to  his  enemies  anc 
to  the  Athenian  public,  it  appeared  in  th< 
light  of  an  offensive  heresy;  an  impious  in 
novation  on  the  orthodox  creed,  and  a  deser 
tion  ot  the  recognized  Gods  of  Athens. 

Such  was  the  demon  or  genius  of  Socrates 
as  described  by  himself,  and  as  conceived  ii 
the  genuine  Platcuic  dialogues;  a  voice  al 
ways  prohibitory,  and  bearing  exclusivel 
upon  his  own  personal  conduct.  That  whic 
Plutarch  and  other  admirers  of  Socrates  cor 
ceived  as  a  demon,  or  intermediate  being  b( 
tween  gods  and  men,  was  looked  upon  by  th 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  devill 
by  Le  Clere,  as  one  of  the  fallen  angels ;  b 
some  other  modern  commentators,  as  meir 
ironical  phraseology  on  the  part  of  Socrat(( 
himself. 

Without  presuming  to  determine  the  que 
tion  raised  in  the  former  hypothesis,  I  belie'^i 
the  last  to  be  untrue,  and  that  the  convictioi 
of  Socrates  on  the  point  was  quite  sincer 
A  circumstance  little  attended  to,  but  deser' 
iug  peculiar  notice,  and  stated  by  himself,  ii 
that  the  restraining  voice  began  when  he  w.* 
a  child,  and  continued  even  down  to  the  end 
his  life ;  it  had  thus  become  an  establi^:hf 
persuasion,   long  before    his  philosophic 
habits  began." 


For  Friends  Intellis>-eni'i'r. 


SCHOOL  AT  AIKEN,  S.  C. 

flaving  frequently  observed  in  the  Intel 
gencer  an  account  of  the  colored  schools 
the  South,  taught  by  teachers  sent  from 
"Association  of  Friends,  for  the  Aid  ai 
Elevation  of  the  Freedraen,"  it  would, 
doubt,  be  interesting  to  many  of  its  reade 
to  know  of  the  school  at  Aiken,  South  Can 
lina  taught  by  Martha  Schofield,  a  memb! 
of  Darby  ^Monthly  Meeting,  as  frequent 
quiries  are  made  why  it  is  not  reported 
its  columns.    She  went  under  the  auspices 
the  "  Pennsylvania  Freed  men's  Associatioi 
and  for  the  i)ast  seven  years  has  been  an  eaii 
est  worker  in  that  field  of  labor.    For  t 
last  four  years  she  has  resided  at  Aik«. 
Three  years  since,  she  purchased  a  lot  in 
suburbs  of  the  tosvn,  and  deeded  a  part  of 
to  Aiken  for  school  purposes,  upon  which 
Government  built  a  school-house.    On  1  ^^^Offs 
other  portion  she  built  a  comfortable  ho 
for  herself  and  the  teachers  connected  w 
her.   The  school  has  been  in  a  flourish 
condition,    last    winter    having  numbei 
over  one  hundred  scholars.     It  has  b<i 
visited  by  many  Northern    people,  A\\ 
having  become  a  noted  place  of  resort 
seekers  after  health,  as  sixteen  hundred  boafJ5"^'ii8 
ers  were  accommodated  during  the  past  y( 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Friends  and 
others  in  England  and  in  this  country,  M.  S. 
was  enabled  this  fall  to  send  seven  of  her 
pupils  to  more  advanced  institutions,  at 
which  they  are  to  renaaiu  until  qualified  for 
teachers  ;  five  to  Hampton,  Va.,  one  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  one  to  Ho^vard  University. 
Two  of  these  have  been  several  years  at  Lin- 
coln University,  Chester  Co.,  and  last  sum- 
mer went  South  during  vacation,  and  taught 
with  great  success.  Allen  Scott,  whose  school 
was  about  30  miles  from  Aiken,  endeared 
himself  much  to  the  people,  and  although 
the  place  was  rude  and  uncultivated,  he  had 
a  large  school,  established  a  lyceum  and  a 

11  temperance  society,  and  closed  with  an  ex- 

•j  hibition,  which  drew  white  and  colored  alike 
to  the  number  of  500.  Thus,  we  see,  that 
when  educated,  these  people  are  capable  of 
doing  much  good  to  their  own  race.  Truly 

,j  there  is  a  field  of  labor  white  unto  harvest," 
and  those  who  have  gone  forth  as  pioneers  in 

.}(  this  good  work,  will  reap  their  reward.  C. 

The  sun  meets  not  the  springing  bud  that 
stretches  towards  him  with  half  the  certainty 
I  as  God,  the  source  of  all  good,  communicates 
himself  to  the  soul  that  longs  to  partake  of 
him. —  Wm.  Lcnv. 


CHILDREN. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  greater  discrepancy  of 
character  is  manifest  than  in  the  notions  en- 
tertained concerning  children.  There  are 
those  who  secretly  regard  them  as  little  bet- 
ter than  necessary  nuisances — their  noi^e  dis- 
tracts, their  inquisitiveness  bores,  their  eager 
enthusiasm  wearies,  their  little  faults  and 
blunders  provoke.  Such  people  look  with 
astonishment  on  those  who  seem  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  this  restless  seething  part  of  humanity, 
and  could  they  reconstruct  the  world,  one  of 
^he  first  changes  they  would  inaugurate  would 
3e  to  have  ail  the  inhabitants  enter  it  ready 
^rown  up.  We  are  happy  to  believe,  how- 
3ver,  that  this  class  is  a  small  and  decreasing 
)ne.  Few  can  resist  the  animating  and  cheer- 
ng  influence  of  fresh,  ardent  and  impetuous 
jhildhood;  who  find  no  impulse  of  admiration 
it  its  free  and  bounding  vitality  ;  who  have 
10  smile  of  sympathy  with  its  exultant  joys, 
)r  tears  of  pity  for  its  acute,  though  brief 
sorrows.  A  far  larger  number  see  great 
)eauty  and  find  much  amusement  in  children, 
)ut  regard  them  mainly  as  lovely  playthings 
—dolls  for  grown-up  people  to  dress  and 
bndle  in  hours  of  leisuie,  but  to  be  set  aside 
.  vhen  the  serious  business  of  life  demands  at- 
ention. 

It  is  well  for  the  children  that  humanity 
_  ontains    something  higher  for  them  than 
lither  of  these.    The  love  whose  birth  in  the 


heart  of  the  parent  is  simultaneous  with  the 
child's  birth  into  the  world  is  its  great  safe- 
guard. It  transforms  the  care,  labor  and  self- 
denial  that  would  hav<i  been  a  burden,  into 
a  joyful  duty  ;  it  lifts  the  little  one  from  be- 
ing either  an  irksome  trouble  or  an  amus- 
ing toy,  into  its  true  place  as  a  human  being, 
having  unbounded  capacities  to  be  develop- 
ed and  limitless  powers  to  be  unfolded.  No 
one,  into  whom  some  portion  of  this  true 
love  mingled  with  reverence  is  not  infused, 
is  fit  to  have  any  charge  of  children,  either 
in  their  educational  or  social  life. 

Yet  parents  are  not  without  danger  of  think- 
ing their  love  to  be  all-sufficing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children.  It  is  the  foundation 
on  which  they  must  build,  but  the  superstruc- 
ture is  yet  to  be  reared.  There  is  no  duty  of 
life  for  which  there  is  less  accountability  to 
public  opinion  or  less  interference  from  oth- 
ers than  that  of  parental  training  and  cul- 
ture. Yet  there  is  none  which  requires  more 
judgment  and  watchfulness.  There  must  be 
appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  the  task,  of 
the  importance  of  the  responsibility ;  there 
must  be  faith  in  the  capacity  that  is  to  be 
developed  ;  there  must  be  patient  and  ardu- 
ous self-discipline,  that  no  unworthy  example 
refute  the  teachings  of  the  lips.  The  child 
is  not  wax  to  be  moulded,  or  stone  to  be  hewn 
into  whatever  shape  you  prefer,  it  is  a  living, 
thinking,  feeling,  jfational  being,  with  ener- 
gies to  be  aroused,  powers  to  be  awakened, 
moral  sense  to  be  cultivated,  judgment  to  be 
guided.  It  is  a  free  agent,  with  individuali- 
ty and  will  that  must  be  recognized  and 
respected.  The  object,  therefore,  should  be, 
not  to  stamp  our  own  minds  upon  the  young, 
but  to  animate  theirs  ;  not  to  make  them 
think  our  thoughts,  but  to  quicken  their  own  ; 
not  to  impart  knowledge  so  much  as  to  in- 
spire the  love  of  truth  ;  not  to  impose  arbi- 
trary rules  or  beliefs,  but  to  enlighten  the 
conscience  and  kindle  aspiration. 

There  are  few  better  inheritances  than  a 
happy  childhood.  It  is  of  itself  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  and  trials  of  life,  a  fund 
on  which  we  may  draw  in  long  years  to  come. 
When  children  are  continual  y  thwarted  in 
their  plans  and  opposed  in  their  desires,  when 
their  efforts  meet  with  no  appreciation,  their 
eager  hopes  and  confidences  with  no  response, 
and  their  fears  and  trials  with  no  consola- 
tion, they  will  grow  up  to  believe  happiness 
to  be  a  myth  and  momentary  gratification 
the  only  substitute.  But  where  wise  and 
loving  parents  combine  to  make  a  sunshiny 
home  for  their  little  ones,  where  they  respect 
their  feelings,  sympathize  in  their  pleasures, 
sooth  their  troubles,  and  lead  them  gently 
into  paths  of  virtue,  they  give  them  not  only 
a  real  present  happiness,  but  also  an  ideal 
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one,  which,  in  after  life,  they  will  pursue  and 
overtake.  A  bright  conception  of  home  joys, 
and  the  appreciation  of  their  simple  sources, 
are  the  best  foundations.  The  natural  crav- 
ings of  childhood  are  not  for  wealth  or  its 
appliances,  they  can  be  happy  with  frugal 
fare  and  simple  habits,  if  they  may  only  en- 
joy love,  sympathy  and  appreciation.  Their 
physical,  mental  and  moral  needs  demand 
DO  enormous  outlay  of  money,  but  they  do 
demand  respectful  attention,  careful  thought 
and  judicious  plans.  The  happiest  child  is 
not  he  who  is  tricked  out  in  finery,  sated  with 
luxuries,  and  spoiled  with  indulgence  ;  but 
he,  who,  enjoying  with  the  zest  of  young  life 
the  merry  sports  of  childhood,  and  the  socie- 
ty of  carefully  chosen  companions,  yet  turns 
with  pleasure  to  his  home  as  the  dearest  spot 
and  to  his  parents  as  his  warmest  and  closest 
friends. — Ledger. 


ts  climax,  and  that  before  long,  business  will 
resume  its  usual  activity.  The  services  of 
this  noble  animal  have  always  been  accepted 
80  much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  not 
until  a  calamity  like  the  present  overtaken 
us  that  we  fully  realize  our  great  dependence 
upon  him.  Whilst  we  are  hourly  reminded 
of  the  great  inconvenience  and  loss  to  those 
in  the  city,  we  are  equally  impressed  with 
the  difficulties  under  which  persons  in  the 
country  must  labor.  The  following  statistics 
show  the  importance,  aside  from  humanita- 
rian motives,  of  dealing  promptly  and  intel- 
ligently with  the  disease,  as  it  appears  iu 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  for  that  it 
will  continue  to  spread  seems  most  probable. 
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The  Weather  Report  for  Tenth  month 
which  should  have  appeared  in  this  number, 
was  unavoidably  postponed. 

The  Ministry  of  Song. — From  Claxton 
Remsen  &  Haffelfinger  of  Philadelphia,  we 
have  received  a  neat  little  volume  of  poems, 
by  Francis  Ridley  Havergal,  bearing  this 
title. 

Though  the  theological  bearing  of  some  of 
these  poems  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  sim 
plicity  of  Christian  faith  as  we  profess  it,  we 
commend  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  find 
much  we  can  admire  and  adopt  in  her  beau 
tiful  verses. 

We  give  one  of  the  most  simple  and  sweet 
of  the  poems,  "  The  Great  Teacher,"  a  place 
in  our  columns  this  week. 


The  Epizooty  or  Horse  Disease. — Since 
our  last  number  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  this  disease,  which  has  prevailed 
80  generally  in  Canada  and  New  York,  has 
assumed  alarming  proportions  in  our  own 
city,  few  horses  being  exempt  from  it,  as  is  ap 
parentin  ourotherwise  crowded  thoroughfares 
All  branches  of  business  are  more  or  less  af 
fected  by  it,  and  in  many  instances  men  have 
supplied  the  places  of  horses  by  drawing 
milk  wagons  and  other  conveyances,  and  at 
certain  hours,  even  street  cars.  There  seems 
reason  to  hope  that  the  disease  has  reached 
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The  Money  Side  of  the  Horse  Disease. — A  cu- 
rious phase  of  character  is  illustrated  by  the  time- 
it  took  in  our  northern  and  eastern  cities  to  teach 
some  of  Iheir  inhabitants  that  the  universal  preVM-^ 
lence  of  the  "horse  inliuenza"  is  something  more 
serious  than  a  "  sensa'tion,"  to  be  enjoyed  on  ac- 
count of  its  novelty.  It  was  not  until  the  wheels  of 
business  were  "blocked,"  as  well  as  the  wheels  of 
the  vehicles  in  every  day  use,  that  the  grave  aspects 
of  the  case  were  brought  home  to  their  apprehen- 
sion. Then  the  matter  took  the  practical  form  of 
loss  of  time,  loss  of  dollars  and  cents,  as  well  ass 
wide-spread  inconvenience — and  then  it  was  at  last 
understood  that  it  would  be  best  to  turn  attenlioa 
to  the  care  and  rest  of  the  animals  instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  as  an  enormous  joke.  But  the 
losses  referred  to  are  only  a  portion  of  the  exten- 
sive damage  done  by  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Within  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  it  has  run  from 
Buffalo  eastward  to  Maine,  westward  to  Chicago  andl""! 
St.  Louis,  and  southward  as  far  as  Baltimore. 

This  gives  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  overspread 
the  whole  country,  and  wbat  that  means  a  few  fig- 
ures may  be  used  to  explain.  There  are  about  nine 
millions  of  horses  in  the  United  States,  valued  at 
six  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  If  but 
one  per  cent,  of  these  should  be  carried  off,  making 
00,000  horses,  it  would  entail  a  direct  money  loss  o: 
.56,000,000 — two  per  cent.,  or  two  deaths  out  of  eve- 
ry hundred,  would  bring  a  loss  of  over  13,000,00f> 
and  three  per  cent.,  which  is  the  mortality  in  some 
cities,  swells  the  loss  to  nearly  820,000,000.  Thi 
is  in  addition  to  the  heavy  loss  of  the  daily  earn 
ings  of  the  vast  proportion  of  the  horses,  that  an 
disabled  and  cannot  work.  Such  figures  may  hav' 
their  uses  in  some  quarters  not  yet  reached  by  th' 
disease.  Humanity  should  be  the  only  stimulus  re 
quired  in  order  te  ensure  the  use  of  such  preventiv 
measures  as  better  treatment,  less  labor,  cleane 
stables,  etc.,  but  the  money  side  of  the  case  may  reac 
some  people  who  seldom  look  at  any  other. LecL^ 
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MARRIED. 

UNDERHILL— ALBERTSON.— On  the  30th  of 
10th  rro.,  1872,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  Samuel  J.  Uoderhill,  of 
Jericho,  L,  I.,  and  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Phebe  W.  Albertson,  of  Mineola,  L.  I. 


DIED. 

BROWN.— At  Bemus  Point,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  16th  of  3d  mo.,  18'72,  Anna  Brown,  aged 
75  years  ;  a  member  of  East  Hamburgh  Monthly 
Meeting. 

QUE.— On  the  26tb  of  8th  mo.,  1872,  Lydia  Rams- 
dell,  wife  of  J.  Frost  Gue,  aged  37  years  ;  a  member 
of  Battle   Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

MATTHEWS.— On  27th  of  10th  mo.,  1872,  Joshua 
Matthews,  aged  87  years;  an  Elder  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting. 

CANB7. — At  his  residenco  No.  1001  Green  Street, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  23d  of  Tenth  month,  Samuel 
T.  Canby,  aged  63  years  ;  a  member  of  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting.  His  disease  (consumption)  was 
one  of  much  suffering,  which  was  borne  without 
complaint  or  murmur,  being  fully  resigned  to  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  in  whose  hands  h'^  felt 
bimself  to  be. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING 

Commenced  its  sessions  on  Second-day,  10th 
QQO.  28th.  The  attendance  was  unusualiy  large, 
many  strangers  being  present.    Those  with 
ainutes  were  Esther  Haviland,  a  minister, 
md  her  companions,  Phebe  S.  Haight  and 
loshua  B.  Washburn,  elders,  all  of  Chappa- 
jua  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. ;  Jas.  F.  Birds- 
ill,  a  minister,  and  his  wife  Anna,  an  elder  ; 
K^achel  C.  Tilton,  a  minister,  and  her  hus- 
)and  Mellis  S.  Tilton,  an  elder,  all  of  Pur- 
;hase,  N.  Y. ;  Benjamin  Tomlinson,  a  minis- 
,er  of  Byberry,  Pa. ;  Amos  Jones,  a  minister 
)f  Makefield,  Pa. ;  James  W.  Haines,  a  min- 
ster of  Miami,  Ohio;  Elwood  B.  Conrad,  a 
ninister,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  his  companion, 
jolomou  Pusey,  an  elder  of  London  Grove, 
i*a. ;  Wm.  Dorsey,  a  minister  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting;  Deborah  F.  Wharton,  a 
ninister  of  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia;  Ma- 
y  Ann  ITpdegraff,  an  elder,  and  Sarah  S. 
)ungan,  a  member,  both  of  Concord,  Ohio  ; 
jydia  Price,  a  minister,  and  Jacob  Paxson, 
,n  elder,  of  Birmingham,  Pa. ;  Elizabeth  S. 
brooks,  a  minister,  and  Charles  Brooks,  an 
ilder,  of  Blue  River,  Indiana;  Charles  Tees, 
,n  elder,  of  Horsham,  Pa.     Meetings  for 
irorship  were  held  mornijg,  afternoon  and 
vening  of  1st  day,  at  Lombard  street,  and 
Qorning  and  afternoon  at  Asquith  street 
Qeeting  house,  and  on  Fourth-day  at  both 
daces,  and  at  the  latter  place  on  Fourth-day 
vening  by  appointment  of  James  W.  Haines, 
'hese  several  gatherings  were  large,  and  were 
olemn  opportunities,  the  Master  of  assem- 
lies  being  evidently  in  their  midst.  Those 
fho  were  called  to  minister  seemed  to  do  so 
Q  the  ability  which  is  from  God  alone. 


The  representatives  were  mostly  in  attend-^ 
ance.  At  the  session  on  Second-day  after- 
noon they  reported  the  names  of  Wm.  Wood 
and  Levi  K.  Brown  for  clerks,  which  was 
united  with. 

Richard  H.  Townsend  was  reappointed 
Treasurer. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  were 
read,  and  a  summary  of  the  exercises  directed 
to  be  forwarded  in  return. 

The  reports  from  Baltimore,  Fairfax  Cen- 
tre and  Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meetings 
contained  propositions  to  amend  the  disci- 
pline in  reference  to  intoxicating  liquors  and 
similar  propositions  from  Warrington,  laid* 
over  from  last  year,  were  all  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  reported  changes  by  which* 
all  intoxicating  liquors  (malt  drinks  inclu- 
ded) are  prohibited  as  a  drink.  This  change 
was  approved  by  the  meeting  in  much  har- 
mony, and  becomes  a  part  of  the  discipline. 

A  proposition  to  alter  the  query  in  refer- 
ence to  slavery  and  one  to  allow  those  not  mem- 
bers of  the  select  meeting,  but  travelling  a& 
companions  of  ministers,  to  sit  in  the  meetings 
of  ministers  and  elders,  were  considered — the; 
first  being  reported  against  and  the  latter 
adopted. 

The  consideration  of  the  queries  occupied' 
Third  and  part  of  Fourth-day  afternoon ; 
much  was  said  by  concerned  friends.  In  re- 
ference to  the  attendance  of  meetings,  it  was 
said  that  instead  of  finding  them  wearisome 
if  they  were  held  in  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  the  desire  would  be  to  have  them  more 
frequently.  A  friend  stated  that  such  was 
his  experience,  and  when  first  awakened  he 
would  go  to  remote  meetings  in  order  more 
frequently  to  mingle  with  Friends  during  the 
week.  Young  Friends  were  urged  to  prize 
their  privileges — to  draw  near  the  Fountain 
of  Divine  Truth,  and  they  would  be  refreshed 
with  living  waters. 

Friends  were  counselled  to  search  the 
Scriptures  and  to  be  careful  not  to  misapply 
them ;  to  be  true  to  their  calling,  and  God 
would  lead  them  forward.  He  would  take 
them  by  the  hand  and  aid  them  when  they 
stumble,  as  a  loving  father  assists  his  little 
child.  They  were  urged  not  to  be 
alarmed  if  the  manifestation  of  Divine  life 
should  come  in  a  way  different  from  their  an- 
ticipations, but  rather  to  foster  it  in  the  young, 
and  not  discourage  or  frown  on  their  efforts, 
to  serve  the  Master. 

Meetings  which  had  been  held  at  private 
houses  in  some  localities  it  was  thought  had 
been  productive  of  good.  If  we  were  under 
the  guiding  icflaence  of  the  pure  love  of  God^ 
it  would  draw  us  more  frequently  together^ 
not  only  in  the  meeting-house  but  in  the  pri- 
vate circle,  and  when  we  saw  a  brother  devi^ 
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ating  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  we  would 
not  wait  for  any  specified  time  to  elapse,  nei- 
ther would  we  refer  it  to  the  overseers,  but 
under  this  holy  influence,  we  would  visit  him 
and  feel  after  a  qualification  to  la])or  for  his 
restoration.  Instances  were  cited  where  such 
vii-its  had  been  productive  of  reform,  even 
where  but  little  was  said. 

Several  elders  were  reported  as  having  de- 
ceased since  last  year. 

The  Representative  Committee  have  given 
attention  to  search  out  the  early  records  of  the 
meeting,  and  believe  some  of  them  are  irre- 
coverably lost.  They  have  also  attended  to 
the  presentation  of  the  memorial  in  reference 
to  international  disputes  being  peaceably  set- 
tled. They  al=«  reported  in  favor  of  memo- 
rializing the  State  legislatures  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  referred 
back  to  them  for  action. 

The  report  from  the  Indian  Committee  w^as 
very  interesting,  and  the  progress  of  this  peo- 
ple in  the  Northern  Superintendancy  encour- 
aging. Some  attention  had  also  been  given 
to  the  New  York  Indians. 

The  Fair  Hill  fund  has  been  used  in  aid  of 
schools  and  in  the  education  of  young  persons 
as  teachers.  Some  of  these  had  engaged  in 
the  service,  and  been  enabled  to  refund  part 
of  the  sum  advanced.  The  amount  expended 
was  1180  dollars. 

The  report  from  Prairie  Grove  informed 
that  they  had  under  consideration  the  propri- 
ety of  a  new  Yearly  Meeting  being  estab- 
lished, composed  of  their  Quarter  and  a  part 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 

Visits  were  made  to  Women's  Meeting  by 
James  W.  Haines,  Caleb  C.  Way  and  Ell- 
wood  B.  Conrad,  and  to  Glen's  AFeeting  by 
Martha  E.  Tyson  and  Lydia  H.  Price. 

The  concern  of  M  K.  Tyson  was  mainly 
in  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
cipline in  regard  to  offenders,  that  there  should 
be  a  true  Christian  feeling  cherished  that 
would  seek  their  restoration.  The  latter 
urged  to  purity  of  life  and  watchfulness  on 
the  ])art  of  husbands  and  fathers,  that  nothing 
may  be  done  that  will  wound  or  irritate  their 
wives  or  aliennte  their  aflection,  or  that  of  their 
children. 

The  meeting  throughout  was  a  blessed  op- 
portunity, and  a  preciotis  fueling  covered  it 
when  it  adjfinrnfd,  on  Fifth-day  afternoon. 

On  Fourth-day  evening  a  public  meeting 
in  reference  to  the  Indians  was  held,  and  in- 
teresting statements  made  by  Samuel  M. 
Janney  and  other  Friends. 

On  Seventh-day  evening  the  Baltimore 
First-day  School  Association  met,  and  was 
well  attended,  reports  from  many  of  their 
^chools  were  read,  including  one  from  the 


Association  embracing  all  the  schools  in 
Centre  Quarterly  INIeeting.  Epistles  from 
Philadelphia,  Indiana  and  New  York  Asso- 
ciations were  read,  and  replies  directed  to  be 
prepared. 

As  the  Association  could  meet  but  the  one 
evening,  little  time  was  given  for  expression 
on  matters  coming  before  it. 

On  Second,  Third  and  Fifth-day  evenings 
the  General  Ccnference  met,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  very  large,  and  the  contrast  with 
five  years  ago  encouraging,  showing  thei 
progress  the  cause  has  made  in  gainiLg  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  Friends. 

Reports  were  read  from  the  Baltimore  Asso- 
ciation, stating  they  had  17  schools,  with  790 
pupils,  465  of  whom  are  members  among 
Friends  ;  number  of  officers  and  teachers  102  ; 
books  in  libraries  1225  vols. 

Philadelphia  (see  Intelligencer  of  2d  inst.) 
Indiana  had  within  its  limits  17  schools, 
average  attendance  673,  about  three-fifths  of! 
whom  are  Friends.  In  the  New  York  schools* 
are  60  teachers,  450  children  and  about  150 
adults,  and  from  11  to  1200  volumes  in  the( 
libraries. 

Ohio  had  3  schools,  and  from  Genesseej 
Association,  lately  formed,  no  report  was  re- 
ceived, but  it  is  desired  they  riiay  feel  pre^ 
pared  next  year  to  forward  a  report  and  havel 
delegates  in  attendance. 

Of  the  113  delegates  appointed  by  the  five 
associations  only  6  were  absent. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  theii 
action  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  booki 
for  First-day  school  use.  Manuscripts  are 
now  in  their  hands,  and  it  was  decided  tc 
raise  500  dollars  in  addition  to  the  balance  due 
on  former  assessment.  AVra.  W.  Monre  waa 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com' 
mittee  and  Samuel  M.  Janney  of  that  OD 
Literature. 

A  committee  reported  the  names  of  Jos 
M.  Truman,  Jr.  and  Anna  I\I.  Starr  for  clerks 
and  J.  Wm.  Hutchinson,  of  Baltimore,  foi 
Treasurer,  and  51  Friends,  representing  thf 
Six  Yearly  Meetings,  to  constitute  the  Execu 
tive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

An  Address  to  Friends,  prepared  by  thii 
Executive  Committee,  was  adopted,  and  ar 
essay  forwarded  by  the  Philadelphia  Associa 
tion  and  another  from  Baltimore  were  re 
ferred  to  the  Publication  Committee,  wh< 
were  instructed  to  have  4,000  copies  of  th<i 
proceedings  issued  in  pamphlet  form- 
In  the  course  of  the  sessions  valuable  re 
marks  were  made  by  many  Friends,  and  thi 
deliberations  were  characterized  by  harmon;i 
and  brotherly  love. 

The  kindness  of  Baltimore  Friends  wai 
marked,  and  the  liberality  of  Yearly  Meetin 
Committees  to  arrange  their  meetings  so  ai 
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Dot  to  interfere  with  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference was  remarked  on  as  worthy  of  the 
thanks  of  all  strangers  in  attendance. 

The  Representative  Coojmittee  met  in  an- 
other apartment,  leaving  the  meeting-house 
for  the  use  of  the  First-day  School  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond,  Indiana, 
Ninth  mo.  29th,  1873. 

J.  M.  T. 


For  Friends'  Intellfgencer. 
PROGRESS  QF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CAUSE  IX 
PHILADELPHIA  MONTHLY  MEETING. 
Continued  from  page  58T. 

In  the  10th  month  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  two  schools  be  established  for 
the  instruction  of  boys  arid  girls  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  an  English  education,  and 
such  other  studies  as  are  approved  by  the 
Committee  having  charge  of  the  schools, 
which  shall  be  under  the  care  of  joint  Com- 
mittees of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings.  They 
also  recommend  the  removal  of  the  old  build- 
ing, the  purchase  of  the  adjoining  property, 
and  the  erection  of  a  building  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  each  school  shall  accommodate  100 
pupils  and  have  suitable  class-rooms. 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  cost  thus  in- 
curred shall  not  involve  any  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  in  any  expense,  and  that  the  build- 
ings shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  sura 
requisite  be  raised  by  private  subscription" — 
"  the  said  lot,  building  and  furniture  to  be- 
come the  joint  property  of  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings  and  subject  to  their  control." 

The  Committee  w'ere  continued  to  g'we  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  subject,  and  Daniel 
Neall,  Wm.  Widdifield,  George  Chandlee, 
Stephen  Byerly  and  James  Martin  were  ap- 
pointed to  report  a  statement  of  the  conditions 
on  which  it  would  be  proper  for  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  made.  Their  report  embraced 
the  granting  of  right  of  way,  exchange  of 
certain  properties,  etc.,  which  v/as  approved 
and  the  trustees  instructed  accordingly,  and 
the  Committee  continued  to  represent  the 
Monthly  Meeting  as  far  as  was  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  plan. 

In  12th  month,  1844,  John  Saunders  and 
Samuel  Townsend  were  appointed  trustees  on 
behalf  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  joint 
trusteeship  of  the  property. 

In  the  8th  month,  1845,  the  Committee  on 
the  two  primary  schools  reported  that  they 
v.ere  well  sustained  with  as  many  scholars  as 
the  rooms  will  accommodate.  In  10  years 
they  had  paid  all  expenses  of  alteration,  &c., 
and  sustain  themselves.  This  was  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  teachers,  without  any  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 

In  12Lh  month,  1845,  the  joint  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings 


reported  finally  that  the  buildings  had  been 
erected  by  contract  with  Charles  and  Comly 
Shoemaker.  The  entire  cost  for  lot,  build- 
ing, furniture  and  apparatus  was  $13,331.50, 
all  of  which  had  been  collected  and  paid. 
The  schools  were  opened  9th  month  1st;  the 
boys',  under  the  care  of  Benjamin  Hallo- 
well,  had  96  pupils;  the  girls',  under  Mary 
H.  Middleton,  had  102  pupils.  The  Com- 
mittee  add  :  "  We  feel  that  great  responsibi- 
lity rests  upon  all  those  who  have  the  care  of 
such  an  institution,  and  while  we  believe  that 
the  establishment  and  proper  maintenance  of 
this  school  will  be  an  important  auxiliary  in 
promoting  the  guarded  education  of  our 
youth,  yet  we  are  aware  that  much  depends 
upon  parents  and  heads  of  families  fulBUing 
their  portion  of  this  important  and  deeply 
interesting  duty." 

In  11th  month,  1845,  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing  appointed  to  represent  it  in  the  joint 
Committee  to  have  charge  of  said  schools 
James  IMartin,  Morris  L.  Hallowell,  Jno.  D. 
Griscom,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Parry,  M. 
Fisher  Longstreth,  Susannah  Pusey,  Esther 
Fisher,  Hannah  P.  Haliowell,  Sarah  S.  Ty- 
son, Susanna  H.  Dorsey,  and  Susannah  M. 
Parrish. 

In  7th  month,  1846,  the  Monthly  Meeting 
(primary)  schools  were  reported  to  be  more 
prosperous  than  during  any  previous  year, 
and  enabled  the  Committee  to  increase  the 
teachers'  salaries  to  300  dollars;  number 
attending,  107. 

These  schools  continued  to  prosper,  the 
attendance  declining,  however,  from  the  above 
figures,  so  that  until  the  year  1857  the  attend- 
ance mostly  ranged  from  74  to  85.  The  pecu- 
niary results  were  so  favorable  that  an  extra 
allowance  was  made  to  the  teachers  in  1848, 
though  not  a  permanent  addition  to  their 
salaries.  In  1849  several  hundred  dollars 
were  spent  in  alteration?,  which  used  up  the 
surplus  fund,  and  left  a  debt  which  was  paid 
in  subsequent  years. 

After  this  payment,  in  1849,  the  Com- 
mittee say  that  they  contemplate  reducing 
the  price  of  tuition  to  children  of  members, 
and  urge  Friends  to  encourage  our  own  in 
preference  to  the  public  schools. 

In  12th  month,  1846,  the  joint  Committee 
on  Central  School  report  all  the  expenses 
paid  except  about  $500  for  books,  which  it  is 
designed  to  pay  by  a  fund  created  by  charg- 
ing for  their  use. 

An  additional  debt  of  nearly  200  dollars 
had  also  been  caused  by  altering  the  class- 
rooms, which  it  was  expected  the  receipts  of 
the  next  year  would  liquidate. 

B.  Hallowell  declining  the  princip^alship, 
Joshua  Rhoads  was  selected  in  his  place. 

The  subject  of  equalization  of  salaries  had 
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^lainied  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  and, 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  charge  of  tuition  in  the 
boys'  school. 

The  teachers  received  a  percentage  on  the 
receipts,  which  relieved  the  Committee  from 
incurring  expense  greater  than  the  income 
would  warrant,  and,  if  the  schools  are  filled, 
affords  ample  remuneration  to  the  teachers. 

While  hoping  that  the  design  to  promote 
the  guarded  and  liberal  education  of  Friends' 
children  may  be  carried  out,  they  would  urge 
on  parents  the  necessity  of  home  culture  and 
discipline,  and  their  co-operation  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  testimonies  to  {)laiunes3  and  sim 
plicity  of  dress  and  deportment.  The  total 
number  entered  in  the  boys'  school  was  116; 
girls',  124.  The  children  were  generally 
members  or  professors  with  Friends. 

In  12:h  month,  1(S47,  report  is  made  that 
the  profits  had  paid  the  iudebtedness  except- 
ing S47G.G4.  It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that 
so  few  of  the  boys  were  of  the  fnnishing  class. 
In  this  respect  the  Committee  were  sensible 
the  object  of  the  school  had  not  been  realized. 
They  regretted  that  Friends  did  not  more 
fully  appreciate  the  advantages  afforded,  and 
hope  for  an  improvement. 

Lectures  on  Astronomy,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy and  Chemistry  were  delivered  weekly  by 
the  Principal  of  the  boys'  school,  to  both  the 
boys  and  girls. 

The  average  of  the  girls'  school  was  90 ; 
boys',  5o. 

In  od  mouth,  1849.  The  wants  of  the 
children  of  color  in  relation  to  education 
were  considered,  and  called  forth  the  expres 
sion  of  a  lively  interest.  It  was  referred  to 
the  next  meeting,  which  not  being  prepared 
to  unite  on  any  action  it  was  dismissed  from 
the  minutes. 

In  12th  month,  1849.  The  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  boys'  school  had  considera- 
bly improved,  and  the  girls'  is  larger,  but 
seem  to  consider  the  main  reason  why  it  does 
not  fulfil  '.vhat  was  intended — that  is,  "  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  society,  so  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends  shall  be  educated  by  teachers 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings " — is  that  as  the  three  Monthly  Meetings 
had  declined  any  pecuniary  liability  and  the 
**  proceeds  of  tuition  after  deducting  a  small 
percentage  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
property,  etc.,  being  divided  between  the 
teachers"  makes  it  a  delicate  matter  to  im- 
pose any  restrictions, or  adopt  measures  where- 
by their  incomes  will  be  lessened,  and  hence 
the  Committee  have  found  "their  means  of 
rendering  the  school  what  it  ought  to  be  very 
much  crippled." 

"  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  es- 
sentially one  family  and  should  be  particu- 
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larly  so  in  the  education  of  its  youth.  There 
should  be  no  distinction  in  this  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  all  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  guarded  education  in  schools  un- 
der the  care  of  Friends.  As  we  consider  it 
our  religious  duty  in  addition  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  burthen  for  that  purpose  to 
support  our  own  indigent  members  so  it 
should  be  obligatory  on  us  to  educate  our 
own  children  within  the  family  pale." 

"  If  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  of  this 
city  could  set  the  example  to  th©  rest  of  so- 
ciety by  taking  the  Central  School  immedi- 
ately under  their  charge  and  convert  it 
into  a  free  institution  for  the  children  of  their 
members  the  burden  on  the  score  of  expense 
would  be  transferred  from  the  parents  who 
now  pay  to  the  meetings  themselves — the 
whole  direction  of  the  schools  would  be  ab- 
solutely under  their  control,  and  all  ex- 
cuses for  the  education  of  children  without 
the  pale  of  Society  on  account  of  want  of 
means  would  be  taken  away.  The  discipline 
and  the  character  of  the  institution  would 
then  be  in  accordance  with  the  original  ob- 
ject of  its  establishment,  and  it  is  believed 
such  an  example  would  be  followed  in  other 
parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  D  onations  and  legacies  from  concerned 
individuals  would  doubtless  be  received,  and 
the  tide  which  threatens  such  injurious  con- 
sequences to  the  principles  and  habits  of  our 
children  be  measurably  rolled  back." 

The  report  was  considered  at  that  and  the 
next  Monthly  Meeting,  and  it  was  concluded 
to  take  no  action  at  the  subsequent  Monthly 
Meeting.  (2d  month,)  A  minute  was  re- 
ceived from  Spruce  Street  ISIeeting  in  refer- 
ence to  making  the  Central  School  more  se- 
lect, and  the  report  being  again  brought  up, 
was  referred  to  John  D  Griscom,  Joel  Atkin- 
son, Caleb  Clothier,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  SamL 
Parry,  James  Mott,  Wm.  Hawkins,  Samuel 
Jeans,  Joseph  Cowperthwaite,  J.  Humphrey, 
Mcllvain,  and  Isaac  Parrish  to  co-operate 
with  the  Committees  of  the  other  meetings 
in  considering  the  subject.  They  reported  in 
4th  month  that  "they  had  travelled  through 
several  settings  on  this  subject  and  that  no 
way  opens  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
any  measures  at  the  present  time."  "But 
are  generally  united  "  in  believing  that  free 
education  as  proposed  by  the  Committee 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  remedy 
the  difficulties  complained  of. 

The  next  year  the  Committee  report  that 
as  the  school  did  not  flourish  as  well  as  for- 
merly, they  had  reduced  the  tuition  in  the 
boy's  school  to  the  old  standard,  had  adopted 
the  one  session  system,  and  made  other  minor 
changes,  and  that  all  the  debts  had  been  paid 
off. 
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Joshua  Rhoads  having  resigned  the  situa- 
tion of  Principal,  Clinton  GilJingham  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  Average  attendance 
of  boys,  40;  girls,  83.  The  Committee  again 
say  that  the  schools  were  opened  to  afford 
the  advantages  of  a  religiously  guarded  edu- 
cation, and  they  solicited  a  co-operation  of 
parents  and  guardians  in  inculcating  a  love 
for  the  principles  of  Truth  as  professed  by 
Friends.  *'  The  appearance  of  many  of  the 
pupils,  particularly  in  the  female  depart, 
ment,  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
our  testimony  to  plainness  and  simplicity  is 
not  sufficiently  regarded.  We  perceive  with 
concern  the  engrossing  ai:d  unprofitable 
effects  of  an  indulgence  in  superfluity,  and 
we  believe  were  our  members  more  careful  in 
these  respects  it  would  exercise  a  wholesome 
influence  over  others  who  may  seek  the  bene- 
fit of  these  institutions. 

2d  month  1850.  The  meeting  received  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Womens'  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  on  Education,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  had  several  young 
women  under  their  care  during  the  previous 
two  years,  all  of  whom  expect  to  engage  in 
teaching. 

An  unexpected  donation  had  enlarged  their 
means  of  useiuluess,  but  they  desire  a  renewal 
>f  subscriptions  in  aid  of  this  object.  Signed 
by  Sarah  J.  Leedom,  clerk. 

A  minute  was  made  encouraging  Friends 
;o  subscribe.  In  the  4th  month  the  report 
vas  again  read  and  contributions  to  the  funds 
nade,  and  in  the  5th  month  (same  year) 
5usan  M.  Parrish,  Elizabeth  Walton,  Catha- 
'ine  H.  Truman,  Mary  L.  Caley,  Deborah 
yiarot,  Mary  Jones  and  Hannah  R.  Chandlee 

>  vere  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  mem- 
)ers  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  and  Li- 

1,  )raries  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  "  to  assist  in 
obtaining  information  in  relation  to  the  state 
>f  schools,  and  number  of  children  requiring 

;  iducation." 

In  12th  month,  1850,  the  School  Committee 

e  irged  the  creation,  by  donations  and  legacies, 

;  »f  a  fund  that  would,  in  a  few  years,  measur- 
,bly  relieve  those  in  straightened  circumstan- 

-  es  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

12th  month,  1851.    The  boys'  school  had 

•  ot  been  so  satisfactory,  and  the  principal 

•  j&s  about  resigning.  The  school  was  out  of 
.  ebt  and  had  a  surplus  sufficient  to  provide 
.  iberally  for  its  wants.  It  had  been  concluded 

0  hold  two  sessions  daily  ;  the  attendance  of 
iris  was  88,  boys  58. 

(To  be  centinued.) 


How  can  a  man  learn  to  know  himfelf  ? 
»y  observation,  never  ;  but  by  action.  En- 
:  eavor  to  do  thy  duty  and  thou  shalt  know 
:  hat  is  within  thee. 


SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL. 
NO.  4. 

BY  A.  C.  M. 

(Continued  from  page  589.) 

But  to  return  to  our  journey  up  the  moun- 
tain. I  went  to  the  very  topmost  of  the  build- 
ings spoken  of,  and  in  this  instance  found  that 
they  were  all  on  these  heights  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose — that  of  storing  food,  and  the 
under  portion  providing  shelter  for  the  goat, 
which  is  a  valuable  animal  to  the  mountaineer. 
— Although  the  people  do  not  always  live  so 
high  up  in  these  mountainous  regions  as  the 
traveler  is  often  led  to  suppose  from  the  num^ 
ber  of  buildings  which  he  sees  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  dwellings,  yet  it  does  occur  in 
many  instances  that  they  live  at  an  incredible 
height  from  the  valley  below,  but  in  such 
cases  they  happen  to  have  more  tillable  land 
near  the  mountain  top.  In  pursuing  my  jour- 
ney upward  beyond  the  point  where  these 
buildings  were  found,  the  goat  path  was  still 
my  road,  and  although  I  was  yet,  probably 
not  more  than  half  way  up  the  mountain  side 
when  I  looked  upon  the  surrounding  country 
and  the  village  far  down  below  me  it  ap- 
peared, as  indeed  it  was,  an  immense  height 
and  as  the  way  up  was  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult I  began  to  consider  that  I  was  alone^  and 
that  in  case  of  an  accident  I  might  be  out  of 
reach  of  human  aid,  prudence  suggested  a 
return.  About  this  time,  as  I  stood  enjoying 
the  scene,  I  heard  the  pleasant  sound  of  hu- 
man voices  far  above  me,  and  what  made  it 
still  more  delightful  was  that  the  voices  heard 
were  the  innocent  prattlings  of  little  children 
making  their  way  down  the  mountain  to  the 
spot  where  I  stood.  My  first  fear  was,  that 
coming  as  they  would,  unaware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stranger,  it  might  alarm  them. 
They  proved  to  be  two  little  girls  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  each  with  a  basket  of  old  wood 
broken  short  and  stowed  snugly  in.  Their 
baskets  are  of  a  peculiar  make,  used  by  all 
these  mountaineers,  and  strapped  upon  their 
backs  ;  in  this  way  they  carry  heavy  loads. 
When  the  children  were  near  enough  to  hear 
me,  I  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  soon  dissipated  all  fear  from 
their  minds,  and  we  went  down  the  mountain 
side  the  best  of  friends,  although  we  could 
only  understand  each  other  by  signs.  We 
soon  met  three  others,  two  boys  and  a  girl, 
about  the  same  age,  on  the  way  up  the  moun- 
tain after  wood  and  berries,  and  these  stopped 
to  talk  with  the  little  girls  and  get  the  history 
of  the  stranger  they  were  guiding  down  tb 
mountain.  The  girls  sat  their  baskets  dc 
that  they  might  rest,  and  there  was  a  ge- 
flow  of  good  feeling.  I  distributed  ' 
coin  among  them,  which,  with  the 
1  my  watch  as  I  looked  at  the  time, 
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bright  eyes  glisten  with  delight.  To  increase 
this,  I  opened  it  and  showed  them  the  move- 
ments, and  to  compensate  me  for  this,  they 
urged  me  to  partake  of  their  mountain  ber- 
ries, and  vied  with  each  other  in  picking  and 
bestowing  upon  me  little  bunches  of  wild 
flowers — at  the  same  time  with  remarkable 
earnestness,  giving  me  all  the  information 
in  regard  to  the  lofty  mountains  around  us, 
which  I  as  a  stranger  stood  in  need  of,  but 
which,  unfortunately  for  me,  I  could  not 
understand,  though  that  did  not  lessen  my 
obligations  to  them.  After  resting,  we  jour- 
neyed down  the  mountain,  my  little  guides 
proudly  taking  the  lead  ;  their  village  home 
was  near  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  about  a 
half  mile  from  my  course,  but  I  could  not 
think  of  parting  from  them  short  of  their  own 
door,  and  sjffered  them  to  guide  me  thither. 
AVheu  there,  I  was  thirsty,  and  went  to  the 
sparkling  fountain  at  the  door  to  partake  ; 
quick  as  thought  one  of  the  little  ones  brought 
a  cup  to  drink  from.  I  partook  of  the  cool- 
ing draught,  gave  another  small  gratuity,  bade 
adieu  to  my  kind  young  mountaineers  (and 
let  him  laugh  who  will),  turned  away  greatly 
pleased  that  I  had  met  with  them,  and  was 
only  saddened  with  the  thought  that  I  should 
never  meet  them  more. 

The  next  day  we  made  up  a  party  of  five 
and  hired  a  man  with  a  carriage  to  take  us 
first  to  the  celebrated  Jungfiau  Mountain, 
covered  deeply  with  snow.  The  mountain 
directly  opposite  to  the  Jungfrau  is  not  only 
famous  for  its  height,  but  also  for  its  water- 
falls, one  of  which  is  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription, and  is  said  to  fall  1,000  feet.  There 
is  another  fall  near  this  which  is  beautiful  in 
its  way,  but  is  very  much  smaller,  for  al- 
though we  could  see  it  coming  over  the  top 
of  the  mountain  distinctly,  yet  we  could  not 
see  any  of  the  water  fall  on  the  ground  below, 
it  seemed  to  rise  again  in  vapor.  With  the 
snow  covered  mountain  on  one  side  the  valley 
and  the  torrent  falling  over  the  mountain  on 
the  other  in  the  bright  sunshine,  this  is  truly 
an  interesting  spot,  as,  indeed,  is  the  moun- 
tain scenery  all  the  way  to  this  place.  I  had 
walked  out  nearly  to  this  point  alone  and  en- 
joyed the  whole  scene  beyond  measure.  There 
is  at  this  point,  as  at  all  other  places  of  in- 
terest, many  stores,  all  stocked  with  curiosi- 
ties— canes  tij:)ped  with  goat's  horns,  staffs  to 
help  you  up  the  mountain  sides,  any  quantity 
of  pictures,  victuals  and  drinks,  guides,  etc., 
ikc.  You  are  beset  at  every  turn  by  these 
hungry  expectants.  After  viewing  the  falls 
and  surroundings  and  buying  some  small 
matters  commemorative  of  the  place,  we  re- 
trace our  route  part  of  the  waj"  back,  and 
then  turn  our  faces  to  ascend  to  the  glacier 
at  Lindenwald. 


After  commencing  the  ascent,  we  are  as 
sailed  as  usual  on  every  hand,  with  offers  o. 
something  for  sale.  While  our  path  lead.' 
slowly  up  a  mountain  it  is  always  a  propitious 
time  for  these  highwaymen  to  intercept  us 
At  times  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  with  how 
much  persistence  they  will  follow  us,  take 
this  route  for  a  sample.  First,  a  little  girj 
comes  along-side  and  imploringly  holds  up  a 
saucer  of  fruit,  not  very  inviting  in  appear- 
ance, but  she  follows  and  persists.  One  of  our 
party  yields,  throws  her  a  half  dime  and  tells 
her  to  keep  the  fruit,  and  refuses  to  take  it. 
ISiot  long  after,  a  little  girl  presents  a  small 
bunch  of  pretty  flowers.  We  look  at  them 
indifferently — she  muses — she  has  an  inno- 
cent countenance — she  follows  us  up;  it  has 
cost  her  trouble  to  pick  them  and  time  to 
watch  for  us.  This  time  I  yield,  toss  her  the 
coin  and  take  the  flowers,  beginning  to  feel 
compunction  for  taking  them,  although  they 
are  fully  paid  for.  It  is  the  work  of  a  mo 
mental  beckon  to  her,  and  throw  them  upon 
the  grass,  that  she  may  take  them  and  sell 
them  over  again,  for  they  don't  match  with 
glaciers.  Soon  after  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
steep  hill  we  are  beseiged  by  five  lusty  boys, 
each  armed  with  three-cornered  mallets,  which 
looked  rather  war  like,  but  each  in  his  other 
hand  holds  sometning  like  an  "  olive  branch 
which  make  them  appear  less  formidable. 
They  all  clarr  ored  apparently  for  a  job  of 
some  kind,  which  our  driver  understood  andl 
we  did  not;  he,  however,  put  to  flight  thee 
whole  squad  as  he  thought,  and  four  of  them, 
withdrew.  Not  so  the  fifth  ;  he  was  one  ol 
the  persistent  kind,  and  followed  quietly 
along,  and  with  his  olive  branch  whipped  the 
horses  legs  to  keep  the  flies  off- — but  the  mal- 
let was  still  a  mystery.  Not  long,  however. 
Our  driver  thought  that  the  horses  should 
blow  or  resl ;  the  moment  he  stopped  them 
the  mallet  was  chocked  under  the  wheel. 
That  explained  the  matter.  He  followed  us 
about  a  mile  till  we  gained  the  top  of  the* 
mountain,  and  kept  up  his  farce  of  whipping 
off  flies  where  there  were  none — and  although 
our  driver  had  discarded  him  at  the  start;  we 
talked  the  matter  over  and  concluded  that 
his  persistence,  if  nothing  else,  was  worth 
something,  and  gave  him  a  trifle  and  he  went 
back  happy.  After  we  had  risen  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  stopped  lor  the  horses  to  breathe, 
we  were  assailed  by  a  party  of  young  pedlars. 
What  they  all  had  I  don't  know,  for  one  of 
the  number  monopolized  my  attention,  by  of- 
fering for  sale  a  tame  woodchuck  which  he 
held  up  for  our  inspection  ;  but  as  our  party 
were  all  Americans,  and  woodchucks  are  a 
home  production,  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
invest  in  him,  and  we  drove  on.  Arrived  at 
the  public  bouse  in  front  of  the  glacier  we- 
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stop,  feed  the  horses  and  ourselves — are  about 
to  start  for  the  glacier,  which  is  in  view,  right 
'  in  front  of  us  on  the  mountain  side.  Some  of 
the  loungers  around  at  once  assail  us,  and 
want  to  guide  us ;  we  are  growing  somewhat 
callous  and  give  them  a  decided  no ;  we  get 
^\  clear  of  them,  take  the  path  and  go  on  ;  find 
"  the  path  intercepted  by  half  a  dozen  boys 
"  more  or  less,  all  guides;  we  answer  "No," 
again,  and  go  on ;  they  all  leave  but  one — he 
is  of  that  class  which  will  not  take  "  No"  for 
an  answer;  he  trips  along  merily  ahead;  if 
there  is  a  wet  spot,  he  very  adroitly  shuns  it, 
"  and  points  it  out  to  us;  we  are  all  the  time 
^  resolving,  I  suppose,  that  he  shall  lose  his 
*  trouble.    We  go  on  toiling  upward  toward 
the  glacier,  which,  like  all  other  undertakings 
)^  of  the  kind,  proves  to  be  four  times  farther  off 
than  it  appears  to  be  at  the  place  of  starting. 
At  length,  however,  we  arrived  at  a  small 
house  of  entertainment,  not  far  from  the  gla- 
cier.    At  that  is  a  notice  posted  that  a  half 
franc  will  be  charged  for  entering  this  grotto, 
which  is  an  entrance  made  into  the  ice  for  a 
'■^  long  distance.    We  go  forward  to  the  glacier, 
:  and  find  a  somewhat  rickety  platform  of  tim- 
-'i  ber  and  boards,  built  over  a  chasm,  leading 
into  the  tunnel ;  we  cross  it  cautiously,  and 
enter  hurriedly,  as  water  is  running  off  the 
'  top,  melted  by  the  afternoon  sun.    We  ad- 
vance, and  directly  stirring  music  of  the  hu- 
man voice  strikes  our  ears :  we  listen ;  it 
comes  from  the  farther  end  of  the  grotto  ;  we 
'■^^  advance  farther,  and  observe  that  there  is  a 
bright  light  at  the  farther  end  ;  we  look 
above,  we  look  below,  and  we  look  on  either 
■]  side,  and  find  that  we  are  encased  in  a  moun- 
tain  of  solid  blue  ice.  By  our  labors,  in  climb- 
^-  ing  the  mountain,  we  are  in  a  perspiration  ; 

we  begin  to  feel  a  chilly  sensation.  There  is 
J  an  awful  roar  of  the  mountain  torrent,  wend- 
3i  ing  its  way  directly  under  us,  to  the  valley 
'■-^  below,  and  there  being  no  particular  time  set 
as  to  when  this  mass  will  follow  on,  we  rather 
^«  hurriedly  left  the  cave  without  going  to  its 
1  utmost  limits — but  after  all,  we  did  not  make 
:li  as  good  time,  in  our  exit,  aa  the  two  modern 
«  "Jenny  Linds"  did,  for  they  had  farther  to  trav- 
-1  el  than  w^e  had,  and  got  to  the  entrance  in  time 
1  to  present  their  bills  for  the  entertainment. 

We  returned  to  ihe  house  and  paid  the  en- 
p  trance  fee,  bought  a  cane  and  some  engrav- 
e»  ings  and  returned  toward  the  hotel.  Our  as- 
^  sumed  boy  guide  kept  strict  watch,  going 
;i  ahead  and  shunning  all  the  muddy  places, 
I-  and  when  we  were  about  to  part,  he  looked 
■i  upon  us  so  wishfully,  that  we  broke  down  and 
)  gave  him  something,  and  he  was  happy. 
1  About  half  way  down,  our  driver  stopped  at 
j  a  public  house  to  water  his  horses.  Instead 
ii  of  doing  it  himself,  he  went  into  a  bar-room, 
and  two  hangers-on  about  the  inn  attended 


to  them,  and  then  looked  extremely  wishful 
towards  us.  By  this  time  we  were  getting 
hard,  and  looked  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  when  the  driver  came  out  they  assailed 
him,  and  he  paid.  That  I  thought  right,  but 
it  did  not  prove  to  be,  for  when  we  got  to  our 
quarters  we  paid  the  host  for  the  carriage  and 
driver;  but  when  we  went  out  he  followed  us, 
and  complained  that  he  had  had  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  had  not  been  fully  paid.  We  soft- 
ened down,  paid  him  about  a  franc  each,  and 
he  went  off  happy.  I  soon  after  retired,  de- 
lighted with  what  I  had  seen,  and  happy  that 
I  had  been  privileged  to  see  it ;  and  happy 
in  the  thought  that  I  had,  at  so  little  cost  to 
myself,  helped  to  contribute,  even  in  a  small 
degree,  to  the  happiness  of  others.  The  above 
is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  daily  experience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  GREAT  TEACHER. 

BY  PRANCES  EIDLBY  HAVERGAL. 

I  love  to  feel  that  I  am  taught, 

And,  as  a  little  child, 
To  note  the  lessons  I  have  learnt 

In  passing  through  the  wild. 
For  I  am  sure  God  teaches  me, 

And  His  own  gracious  hand 
Each  varying  page  before  me  sprea's, 

By  love  and  wisdom  planned. 
I  often  think  I  cannot  spell 

The  lesson  I  must  learn, 
And  then,  in  weariness  and  doubt, 

I  pray  the  page  may  turn  ; 
But  time  goes  on,  and  soon  I  find 

I  was  learning  all  the  while  ; 
And  words  which  seemed  most  dimly  traced 

Shine  out  with  rainbow  smile. 
Or  sometimes  strangely  I  forget, 

And,  learning  o'er  and  o'er, 
A  lesson  all  with  tear-drops  wet, 

Which  I  had  learnt  before. 
He  chides  me  not,  but  waits  awhile, 

Then  wipes  my  heavy  eyes  : 
Oh,  what  a  Teacher  is  our  God, 

So  patient  and  so  wise  ! 
Dark,  silent  hours  of  study  fall  ; 

And  I  can  scarcely  see  : 
Then  one  beside  me  whispers  low 

What  is  so  hard  to  me. 
'T  is  easier  then  !    I  am  so  glad 

I  am  not  taught  alone  ; 
It  is  such  help  to  overhear 

A  lesson  like  my  own. 
Sometimes  the  Master  gives  to  me 

A  strange,  new  alphabet  ; 
I  wonder  what  its  use  will  be, 

Or  why  it  need  be  set. 
And  then  I  find  this  tongue  alone 

Some  stranger  ear  cah  reach, 
One  whom  He  may  commission  me 

For  Him  to  train  or  teach. 
If  others  sadly  bring  to  me 

A  lesson  hard  and  new, 
I  often  find  tbatht  lping  them 

Has  made  me  learn  it  too. 
Or,  had  I  learnt  it  long  before, 

My  toil  is  overpaid, 
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If  90  one  tearful  eye  may  see 

One  lesson  plainer  made. 
We  do  not  see  our  Teacher's  fnce, 

We  do  not  hear  His  voice  ; 
And  yet  we  know  that  He  is  near, 

We  fe-ei  it,  and  rejoice. 
There  is  a  music-round  our  hearts, 

vSet  in  no  mortal  key  ; 
There  is  a  Presci.ce  with  our  souls, 

We  know  that  it  is  He. 
His  loving  tesK-hing  cannot  fdil  ; 

And  we  shall  know  at  last 
•Each  task  that  seemed  so  hard  and  strange. 

When  learning-time  is  past. 
Oh  !  may  we  learn  to  love  Him  more, 

By  every  opening  page, 
By  every  lesson  He  shall  mark 

With  daily  ripening  age. 
And  then,  to  "  know  as  we  are  known" 

Shall  be  our  glorious  prize, 
To  see  the  Teacher  who  hath  been 

So  patient  and  so  wise. 
0  joy  untold  !    Yet  not  alone 

Shall  ours  the  gladness  be  ; 
The  travail  of  His  soul  in  us 

Our  Saviour-God  shall  see. 


THE  BANYAN  TREE. 

Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  "Oriental  Memoirs," 
-says  that  a  banyan  tree  christened  Cubbeer 
Burr,  after  a  celebrated  saint,  was  nearly 
2,000  feet  in  circumference,  measured  round 
its  principal  stems,  but  that  the  ground  cov- 
ere(l  by  its  overhanging  branches  was  consid- 
erably more  extentive.  The  large  trunks 
numbered  850,  and  the  smaller  ones  exceeded 
3,000.  This  tree  at  one  time  was  considera- 
bly larger,  a  fearful  storm,  accompanied  by  a 
flood  on  the  Nerbudda,  having  carried  away 
a  greater  part  of  it,  reducing  the  number  of 
the  larger  trunks  from  1,350  to  350  now  re- 
maining. The  original  size  of  this  colossal 
tree  may  be  better  conceived  by  remembering 
that  2,000  feet,  its  circumference  when  Mr. 
Forbts  saw  it,  is  more  than  one-third  of  a 
mile.  No  other  tree  has  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  sending  out  branches  which  root  of 
themselves,  and  in  course  of  time  again  throw 
out  other  branches  which  form  other  trunks 
in  the  rapid  way  that  the  banyan  does.  It 
is  truly  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature.  The 
careful  .provision  by  which  everything  is 
made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  the  condition  under 
which  it  exists,  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
growth  of  this  tree;  for  if  these  branches  did 
not  thro^  out  roots,  and  so  form  a  trunk  with 
which  to  support  their  own  weight,  they  would 
tear  themselves  off  from  the  parent  stem. 
Everything  in  nature  is  carefully  planned, 
and  no  work  of  the  creation  is  incomplete. 
It  is  man  alone  who  begins,  but  does  not  fin- 
ish his  work. — Land  and  Water. 


friend's  mutlal  aid. 
Stated  Meeting  on  Second-day  evening,  Uth  mo. 


18th, at  7.]  o'clock,  in  the  .Monthly  Meeting  Roomr 
Race  Street.  Full  attendance  particularly  requested- 
Alkked  MooHK,  Secretary. 

The  AnnuHl  Meeting  of  Friend's  Charity  Fuel  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room 
of  Friends'  Meeting  House  (at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Street)  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  at 
T  o'clock.    Friends  generally  are  invited. 

Wm.  He  acock,  Clerk. 

Thr  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
Swarthmore  College  will  be  held  at  Race  street  Meet- 
ing House,  Pliiiadel  phia,  at  .3  o'clock!*.  M.,  on  Third- 
day  the  ;;d  of  Twelfth  month,  1872. 

Clement  M.  Biddle,  Clerk. 


FIRST- DAY  SCHOOLS. 

A  conference  with  Friends  of  Crosswick,  X.  J., 
will  be  held  on  First-day,  1 1th  rao.  24th,  at  2  o'clock. 
Interested  Friends  are  invited  to  ailend. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

lltb  mo.  17th,  Valley.  Pa.,  3  V.  M. 

"  Warminster,  Pa.,  3  P.  .M. 

"       "  Berwick.  Pa.,  11  A.  M. 

"       <'  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

"       24tb,  Centreilale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"       "  Union  Chapel,  Md..     P.  M. 

"       "  Octorara,  Md  ,  3  P.  .M. 

12th  mo.  1st,  Reading.  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"       "  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Xewtown  Square,  Pa,.  3  P.  M. 

"  Medford,  X\  J.,  3  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

Several  women  are  now  exercising  the  function 
of  City  Physician  in  our  country  acceptably.  There 
are  four  Woman's  Medical  Colleges  in  the  United 
States.  Several  Eclectic  and  Homncopathic  Medi- 
cal Colleges  have  opened  their  doors  to  women  ; 
and  the  Hygeio-Therapeutic  College  has  always  re- 
ceived ladies  and  gentlemen  as  students  on  precise- 
ly equal  terms.  A  hundred  regularly  educated 
women  were  graduated  as  M.  D's.  last  spring.  More 
than  one  thousand  women  are  now  practicing  medi- 
cine successfully  in  the  United  St»ites.  Several 
European  nations  are  admitting  women  students  to 
the  medical  colleges.  In  London  *here  is  a  Woman's 
Medical  College.  There  is  in  this  country  alone  a 
demand  for  ten  thousand  qualified  women  doctors, 
and  in  Sweden,  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain  the 
demand  is  rapidly  increasing. — Science  of  Health. 

The  members  of  the  Australian  Eclipse  Expedi- 
tion, if  they  were  unsuccessful  in  the  primary  of 
their  voyage,  saw  some  strange  things  along  the 
shores  to  the  north  of  the  great  continents  of  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Foord  tells  a  wonderful  story,  "  araplj 
attested  by  witnesses,"  of  a  fish  with  four  hands. 
This  extraordinary  creature  was  found  crawling  on 
a  piece  of  coral  dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  "  The  body  was  that  of  a  fish,"  says  Mr.  Foord, 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  January  22d,  "  but 
wondeiful  to  relate,  it  had  in  the  place  of  fins  four 
legs  terminated  by  what  you  might  call  hands,  by 
means  of  which  it  made  its  way  rapidly  over  the 
coral  reef.  AVhen  placed  on  the  skylight  of  the 
steamer,  the  fish  stood  up  on  its  four  legs,  a  sight  to 
behold  !  It  was  small,  «nd  something  like  a  lizard, 
but  with  the  body  of  a  fish."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  full  and  scientific  description  of  this  marvel  of 
deep-sea  dredging  may  soon  be  piiblished,  as  the 
specimen  appears  to  have  been  brought  back  to 
Melbourne. — Nature. 
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BARCLAY  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  596.) 

"Barclay  has  a  vein  of  gold,  and  his  Apology  I 
would  compare  to  pure  pearls,  to  rubies  and  dia- 
monds, .  .  .  who  stands  as  a  witness  for  the 
mystery  of  godliness  and  piety." — Pasiorins. 

Here  I  might  safely  leave  the  argument, 
but  that  great  practical  results  are  involved, 
affecting  the  vital  interests,  if  not  the  integ- 
rity and  the  very  existence  of  our  heloved 
Society. 

In  my  last  communication  I  thought  it 
right  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  removal 
of  certain  restrictions,  or  at  least  the  less 
prominent  position  now  accorded  in  our  dis- 
cipline, to  what  are  usually  called  our  "  pe- 
culiarities."   By  this  it  seems  I  have  been 
understood  to  justify  their  abolition.*  Tha 
whole  tenor  ot  the  subsequent  remarks,  I 
think,  woold  correct  the  impression.  Their 
observance  had  been  strained  into  matters  of 
principle,  or  tests  of  religious  advancement. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  alteration  and 
1  relief.     Of  the  changes  which  have  since 
taken  place,  or  rather  of  the  advantage  which 
has  been  taken  of  the  relaxation,  I  appre- 
hend there  can  be  no  question ;  and  I  spoke 
of  them  simply  as  matters  of  fact.    I  hold 
Ithat  every  outward  and  visible  habit  and 
potion  whatever — dress,  language,  behaviour, 
kurniture,   diet,  pursuits,  companions,  gait, 

I  *  See  British  Friend  for  Second  month,  page  31, 
l*ote. 
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hand-writing,  voice,  atmosphere — everything 
not  adopted  from  necessity  or  compulsion,  but 
that  particular  combination  of  circumstances 
with  which  a  man  (or  a  woman)  voluntarily 
surrounds  himself,  or  that  he  spontaneously 
develops, — is  a  true  reflex  and  manifestation 
of  his  inward  condition  and  character  ;  only 
we  have  not  the  means  of  drawing  accurate 
conclusions,  or  of  correctly  interpreting  them. 
We  can  never  know  the  minghd  predispos- 
ing causes  and  the  mixed  motives  of  our  fel- 
low men  ;  and  therefore  we  may  never  judge 
from  outside  appearances.  Uniformity  of 
thought  will  undoubtedly  produce  more  or 
less  uniformity  of  conduct,  and  of  aspect ; 
especially,  as  we  so  often  see  it  under  religi- 
ous influences.  But  we  must  not,  on  that 
account,  set  up  any  absolute  criterions 
over  one  another.  Our  views  and  principles 
are  so  opposed  to  the  maxims,  policy,  and 
current  opinions  of  society  in  general — in  full 
harmony,  as  we  believe,  with  the  pure  and 
simple  teachings  of  the  gospel — that  they 
naturally  lead  into  some  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  individuality.  Amid  the  dead  cur- 
rent of  opposition  in  our  daily  commerce 
with  the  world,  I  doubt  whether  those  views 
and  principles  can  be  maintained  in  their  in- 
tegrity without  the  aid  of  some  recognizable 
signs  or  marks,  such  as  have  been  generally 
fallen  into  and  accepted  by  Friends.  At  least  ^ 
the  difficulty  is  very  greatly  increased,  which 
needs  hardly  be. 

/ 
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Whether  the  repudiation  of  Barclay,  as  it 
has  lately  become  manifest,  is  theefl'ector  the 
cause;  whether  it  is  the  symptom  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  more  wide-spread  disaffection  as  to 
some  of  the  views  most  conspicuously  held 
by  our  early  Friends,^  or  a  defection  from 
those  principles,  of  which  Barclay  was  the 
representative,  seeking  to  carry  others  along 
with  it, — the  careful  observer  cannot  but 
have  become  sensible  that  a  gradual  change 
has,  for  some  time  past,  been  .netting  in,  not 
merely  in  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
outworks,  but  in  the  tone,  the  animating  in- 
fluences, and  the  relative  attitude  of  our  re- 
ligious vSociety.  Some  of  the  old  landmarks 
have  been  forsaken  ;  and  a  new  school  has 
sprung  up,  which  advocates  views  aud  courses 
of  action  more  in  Accordance  with  the  popu- 
lar systems  of  belief,  and  the  accepted  views 
of  others  than  formerly.  The  tide  has  all 
been  in  one  direction  ;  and  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing, with  much  gr«^ater  force  and  ra- 
pidity, during  the  last  few  years.  That  di- 
rection is  the  same  that  has  affected  other 
sections  of  the  religious  community,  amid 
the  unsettlement  of  opinion  in  the  present 
day,  and  the  strifes,  confusion,  and  uncertain- 
ty thereby  engendered,  namely,  toivards  "Jiit- 
ualism"  Though  little  suspected,  I  appre- 
hend, and  it  will  probably  be  strenuously 
denied,  it  is  none  the  less  truly  so.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  should  partake  of  the  prevalent  ten- 
dency of  the  times,  among  the  more  earliest 
and  serious.  It  is  the  natural  reaction  of  a 
certain  class  of  minds  towards  the  visible  and 
outward,  the  symbol  instead  of  the  reality — 
towards  a  resting  on  authority,  and  that 
which  is  edablished — against  individual  con- 
viction, and  the  exercise  of  independent 
thought. 

The  propositions  of  Barclay  which  have 
been  most  severely  attacked  are  those  Coii- 
cerniiifi  Immediate  Revelation ;  Concerning 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  Concerning  the 
Universal  Redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  Sav- 
ing Spiritual  Light  whereivith  every  Man  is 
Enlightened.  These  are  set  forth  in  the 
Apology  with  a  wealth  and  consistency  of 
Scripture  illustration  which  his  assailant^,  I 
think,  have  wholly  failed  to  controvert.  They 
are  all  based  on  the  deep,  heart-searching, 
spiritual  views  of  our  early  Friends  ;  which 
run  through  all  their  writings — the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  all  their  controversies, 
and  their  ever-recurring  theme.  The  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  in  all  its  prac- 
tical fulness,  was  the  one  attractive,  soul- 
cementing  principle,  which  gathered  so  many 
deeply  awakened  and  earnestly-seeking  minds 
out  of  the  various  surrounding  sects  and  pro- 
fessions, and  united  them  together  in  one 


catholic  bond  of  brotherhood.  With  th 
New  Testament  in  their  hands,  it  was  thi 
I  hat  gave  them  all  their  energy  and  endii 
ranee;  and  by  it — ys  the  one  great  teachin 
of  Light  and  L'fe  under  the  gospel  dispenssi 
tion  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  ever 
member  of  the  human  family — they  hope- 
to  evangelize  the  world.  Their  belief  in  th 
internal  nature  of  all  true  religion,  as  Of 
posed  to  mere  profession  ;  and  in  the  imm( 
diate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  all  ou: 
undertakings,  and  in  the  daily  aff.iirs  of  lift 
was  held  by  them  in  a  very  different  sense  t 
the  general  theory  of  the  necessity  of  the  ii 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  f-pecial  matter 
of  religion,  as  it  was  then,  and  is  now,  mor 
Qfenerally  acknowledged  by  other  Proteslan 
Churches.  It  was  held  by  them  as  a  livin 
practical  reality,  entering  into  all  our  rels 
tionships,  inspiring  and  controlling  all  ou 
actions,  purifying  our  motives,  and  separai. 
iug  from  the  world.  It  was  the  assumptio 
and  })reachiiig  of  a  dee{)er  and  more  pract 
cal  spirituality  than  other  high  professor 
found  themselves  in  possession  of,  and  th 
more  circumspect  and  self-denying  walk  i 
life  thereby  demanded,  that  awoke  the  enmi 
ty,  and  brought  down  upon  the  Friends  th 


bitter  persecution  of  all.  The  vulgar,  opprc 
brious  epithets  that  used  to  be  so  abundantl 
lavished  upon  them  is  a  proof  of  their  proir 


inent  characteristic. 


Their  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  was  very  bar 
and  humiliating  to  the  busy  activity,  th  jj^^ 
love  of  supremacy,  and  the  pride  and  into.  t|,g 
erauce  of  the  natural  man.    It  is  an  utterl 
unjust  charge  that  it  leads  either  into  fanat  [t,^ 
cism  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  uncertain  no 
tions,  spiritual  self-sufhcieucy,  sloth  and  pas  ^^^^ 
sivity  on  the  other.  There  is  no  success  wit! 
out  enthusiasm  ;  and  they  always  referred  t 
the  written  Word  as  the  only  outward  judg 
of  faith  and  controversy;  but  not  as  abo\  foj^j 
being  subject  to  the  elements  of  human  errc  ^^^i 
and  infirmity,  nor  as  interpreted  and  taugt|,g|j 
by  the  unaided  reason,  and  the  mere  labor  ( uj^j^ 
study  and  intellect.    We  know  the  eudles 


differences  these  have  occasioned.  And  whei 
are  there  such  examples  of  moral  courag  ^^^^ 
and  devoteduess,  of  unwearied  zeal  and  aij^^^ 
tivity,  and  of  extensive  and  indefatigab.  ,^ 
labor  in  the  service  of  Truth,  as  in  Georg 
Fox,  Edward  Burrough,  Robert  Barclay  hin  ^^^^ 
self,  William  Penn,  Mary  Dyer,  Mary  Fishe 
and  a  host  of  others  in  that  day? 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of  tl:,jj|^^ 
views  and  principles  so  firmly  grasped,  aD  J 
so   fearlessly  '  ^~  ^ 


promulgated   by    our  e&rl^^^ 
^hich,  by  their  antagonism  1  u^^^' 
all  the  accepted  creeds  of  the  day,  brougld^ 


them  into  so  much  suffering,  are  not  so  pro^'id*) 
inently  set  forth  as  formerly.    They  are  no  ^j^jj 
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held  with  bated  breath  and  subdued  voice, 
•^s  if  we  were  more  than  half-ashamed  ot 
them.    The  opposition  to  Barclay  indicates 
'even  a  denial  of  more  than  one  of  our  orig- 
inal principles.    We  are  not  the  same  spir- 
itually-minded people  that  once  we  were. 
Our  light  is  dimmed,  and  the  standard  so 
uncompromisingly  held  up  before  the  world 
'iS  lowered,    I  am  speaking  of  the  Society  in 
its  collective  capacity,  as  it  stands  before  the 
world,  not  of  individuals.    Among  many  of 
those  who  occupy  prominent  positions,  and 
who  now  guide  our  affiirs,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  hide  or  qualify  the  distinctness  of 
!sorae  of  our  ancient  stand-points,  and  to 
unite  with  others,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  an  ap- 
proach towards  the  popalar  views,  the  ac- 
cepted systems  of  belief,  and  the  prevalent 
doctrinal  statements  of  our  Protestant  fellow- 
professors.    This  may  partly  be  accounted 
for   by   the   change  in  our   social  habits. 
F riends  have  freely  mingled  with  others,  and 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  philanthropic  movements  and  associa- 
tioQS  which  have  so  remarkably  distinguished 
"the    present    century.     This  has  led  to  a 
mingling  in  religious  organizations,  or  an 
adoption  of  similar  agencies  ourselves.    I  do 
aot  say  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this  if  we 
3au  bear  it,  or  that  exclusiveness  is  a  virtue 
md  preservative.    Quite  the  contrary,  I  be- 
ieve;  and  I  have  always  been  liable  to  be 
'J^jalled  to  account  as  being  on  the  too  liberal 
ide.    But  we  must  have  our  eyes  open  to 
he  natural  consequences,  and  count  the  cost. 
Nothing  is  so  insidious  as  any  mingling*in  of 
^|he  element  of  popularity;  and  there  is  an 
nevitable  tendency  in  these  things  to  lead 
,\vay  from  singleness  of  purpose.    We  find 
en  and  wonaen  quite  as  good,  quite  as  zeal- 
us,  quite  as  self  sacrificing  as  ourselves,  with 
hom  we  are  brought  into  close  contact,  but 
om  whom  we  have  differed  fundamentally 
religious  convictions.    This  ought  to  have 
16  effect  of  enlarging  our  charity  and  di- 
inishing   our   self-assurance;    but  unless 
rmly  established  in  our  principles,  it  will 
ave  the  further  eflTect— when  we  find  the 
reat  majority  of  serious  and  reflecting  per- 
ms with  whom  we  associate  against  us — of 
odifying,  to  some  extent,  our  sense  of  the 
trinsic  importance  of  those  principles,  and 
omoting  more  or  less  of  indifference,  or 
en  of  subserviency,  to  the  stronger  minds 
th  whom  we  con.e  in  contact.    Friends  of 
ature  life  and  character  may  stand  their 
ound,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  of  the 
ung.    The  rising   generation   is  sure  to 
ake  an  advance  upon  the  old  one,  on  the 
le  of  laxity,  under  the  tuition  of  example 
d  the  influence  of  familiarity.  Whether 
;htly  traced  or  not,  there  is  an  apparent 


desire  to  stand  well  with  others  whom  we  re- 
spect and  esteem — amiable  and  praiseworthy 
enough  in  itself  if  it  does  not  lead  to  con- 
formit)'',  to  the  hiding  of  more  or  less  im- 
portant points  of  difference,  and  to  the  grad- 
ual breaking  down  of  principle. 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  department  of 
moral  agencies  more  clear  than  another  in 
the  writings  of  Robert  Barclay,  and  through- 
out those  of  our  early  Friends,  it  is  the  as- 
sertion of  the  great  Protestant  principle  of 
the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  the  individu- 
al conscience,  and  of  the  repudiation  of  all 
human  interference  in  matters  of  religion  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker.    We  know  that 
the  Reformation  stopped  short  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  principles.  Some  of  its  leaders, 
when  they  had  established  their  own  emanci- 
pation, sought  to  impose  chains  upon  their 
followers  even  harder  and  more  galling  than 
those  they  had  extricated  them  from,  in  the 
form  of  confessions  and  articles  of  belief 
which,  whether  scriptural  or  not,  they  did 
not  leave  those  whom  they  had  disentangled 
from  previous  thraldom  to  judge  for  them- 
selves.   The  Friends  were  ultra- Protestant  in 
their  plea  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in 
their  refusal  to  be  bound  by  any  forms  of 
human  dictation,  or  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  They 
held  that  no  mere  intellectual  statements, 
hov^ever  sound  and  accurate,  could  ever  com- 
prehend the  Truth  of  God ;  nor  any  form  of 
sound  doctrine  avail  to  the  conversion  of  the 
soul,  unless  it  was  brought  home  by  the  in- 
ward operation  and  convictions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    They  were  very  careful  to  keep  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  language  of  Scrip-  ^ 
ture  in  the  definition  and  setting  forth  of 
Scripture  truth,  which  at  once  renders  all 
dogmatic  creeds  unnecessary  and  uuscrip- 
tural  in  themselves.    They  therefore  never 
had  a  set  form  with  which  to  bind  the  con- 
sciences of  their  menabers,  or  to  test  their 
qualification  far  church  fellowship.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  every  verbal  creed  must  partake  of 
the  limitation  of  the  outward,  and  the  in- 
ward ptate  and  condition  was  always  the  rule 
of  Friends.    I  know  that  after  the  spread  and 
approach  towards  settlement  of  the  Society, 
there   was    something  like  a  confession  of 
faith  in  George  Fox's  famous  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes,  in  some  portions  of 
Robert  Barclay's  and  Wm.  Penn's  writings, 
in  early  epistles,  and  elsewhere  ;  but  they 
were  always  put  forth,  I  believe,  under  the 
pressure  of  opposition,  to  answer  the  impu- 
tations and  false  accusations  of  their  adver- 
saries, and  never  spontaneously  or  voluntari- 
ly.   There  is  always  something  close  by  to 
indicate  that  the  writers  did  not  depend  upon 
the  form  of  words,  but  on  that  which  was 
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signified  lying  ^ar  deeper  beyond,  and  never 
imagined  their  being  stereotyped  into  for- 
mulio.  It  is  sympathy  in  spiritual  percep- 
tions, and  aspirations  after  holiness,  rather 
than  in  intellectual  agreement  on  certain 
points  of  doctrine,  that  will  ever  form  the 
true  ground  of  Christian  communion,  of 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  has  hitherto 
been  the  only  type. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  stated  in  his  recent 
famous  sermon  upon  the  impression  a  heathen 
would  receive  of  Christianity  in  England, 
first,  that  the  Hindoo  would  discover  that 
England  was  regarded  as  excommunicated 
by  five-sixths  of  Christendom  ;  second,  that 
instead  of  unity  nothing  was  more  hopeless 
♦han  the  division  of  sects ;  third,  that  there 
was  a  vast  deal  of  zeal  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  church  ;  fourth,  that  brotherly  love  was 
only  a  phantom  in  its  own  bosom.  No  mis- 
sionary, he  says,  dares  put  his  message  to  the 
test  of  saying  to  the  Hindoo,  "  Only  come 
home  with  me,  and  see  in  England  what  I 
wish  jour  country  to  be." 

SILENCE. 

BY  W.    M.  BICKNELL. 

There  is  in  the  seclusion  of  silence  and 
solitude  something  most  agreeable  to  one  who 
would  take  repose  and  an  inward  look.  Here 
is  found  one  extreme  of  a  full,  rich,  intense  life, 
as  activity,  business  or  society  afford  the 
other  extreme.  The  best  division  of  time, 
next  to  that  of  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  is  this — the  periods  of  action  and 
those  of  stillness  and  quietude.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  hours  of  the  day  are 
doubled  when  one  sets  apart  a  portion  of 
them  for  keeping  company  with  himself. 
Then  the  successfully  pursued  studies  and 
the  sweet  spontaneity  of  ideas  are  worth  all 
the  affability  and  grace  of  twenty  good  Chris- 
tians who  come  on  a  visit.  But  happy  is  the 
man  who  can  have  the  city  pavements,  the 
world  of  letters  and  art,  merchandise  and 
traffic,  as  well  as  the  repose  of  rural  scenes, 
where  the  bank,  wood  or  sunny  field  intro- 
duces him  to  silence  and  abundant  contem- 
plations— 

IlHil,  happy  groves,  calm  and  secure  retreat 
Of  sacred  xUoirp^  rest's  eternal  seat — 

^lan  needs  silence,  as  growing  vegetation 
needs  the  rest  which  night  brings,  in  order, 
in  both  cases,  to  appropriate  and  give  sub- 
stance and  beauty  to  what  has  been  gained 
during  the  active  hours,  as  well  as  to  prepare 
for  further  outgoing  and  future  labor.  Out 
of  the  great  shadow  and  wonted  repose  the 
bud  opens  into  morning  freshness.  In  this 
way  is  the  human  hive  stored  with  sweetness, 
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upon  which  life,  if  it  seeks  good  fare,  will  ( 
sire  to  feed. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things — a  time 
cease  from  the  confused  noises  of  Babel,  ai 
a  time  to  let  God  and  truth  speak.  .Wi 
hushed  lips  do  the  studeuts  and  saints  of  \ 
ages  repair  to  the  sacred  archives  of  facts  a 
tradition.  With  no  words  on  their  tongi 
do  the  religious  and  self-possessed  try  to  lea 
the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ,  though  the  sik 
moment  be  followed  by  earnest  speech  a 
consecrated  acts  of  duty  and  love.  But  I 
hush  and  the  still  small  voice  must 
first. 

Let  the  mind  turn  inward,  let  the  fi 
wake  and  burn,  let  the  power  of  thought  Jfi 
its  lair  rouse  up  and  shake  itself,  aspiratipi 
heighten  and  conviction  deepen  the  purpc 
and  a  man  does  not  know  the  possibilities 
his  nature.    These  silent  forces,  with 
grace    of  God   overhead,   are  irresistil 
Great,  greatest  is  the  solitary  working  of 
mind.    Out  from  its  shadow  and  calm  cor 
the  best  Christian  character  and  effort. 

Be  silent,  thoughtful,  submissive,  longi 
yet  restful,  before  God  and  His  truth,  and 
what  new  and  better  thing  will  appear, 
manding  recognition  and  use  in  science 
mechanics,  in  religion,  in  social  life. 
ness  and  sleep  afford  wonderful  inspiratl 
for  the  next  day's  work.    The  man  who 
times,  in  the  use  of  his  thoughts  and  fa 
ties,  is  inward  bound  and  silent,  is  he 
makes  preparation  for  good  outward-bo 
trips  and  activities. 

No  man  wishes  to  put  forth  his  hand 
sow  all  the  time;  he  should,  at  stated 
sous,  hold  the  sheaf  to  his  bosom.  Nei 
does  a  sensible  person,  with  mind  worth 
ing  in,  like  to  talk  or  to  be  talked  to  al 
time.    It  must  be  a  small,  an  exceedii 
small  stream  that  runs  from  a  fountain  w 
none,  or  next  to  none,  runs  in.  The 
must  have  deposits  of  gold  in  order  tha 
paper  issue  may  bear  value.    How  do 
world,  affairs,  society  lay  hold  of  and  po 
a  man  and  scatter  his  powers  to  the  four  w 
What  chance  has  he  for  recovery,  deft 
and  the  maintaining  of  a  proper  dignity 
by  possessing  himself  in  silence  a  part  oi 
time.    There  is  a  balance  to  be  held  bet 
the  inner  man  and  the  outer,  between 
thought  and  stirring  practice,  between 
tude  and  society. 

Thus  fame  shall  be  achieved." 
Vnd  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hie 
In  the  campaigns  and  warfare  all  an 
gaged  in,  we  cannot  too  often  go  back 
bring  up  recruits  from  the  secret  rese 
Good  house-keeping  is  a  very  domestic 
ter — not  a  continual  sallying  out  of  thefefol] 
at  the  windows  and  of  the  feet  at  the  giyg^ 
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rhe  life  that  never  turns  to  look  upon  itself 
to  see  that  it  is  well  furnished,  but  is  all  agog 
it  all  times  for  the  world,  for  money  and  the 
tainted  shells,  such  a  life  is  possessed  of  lu- 
nacy or  some  other  baleful  power.  We  must 
^ive  some  of  our  time  to  self-possession  and 
lilence  of  soul. — Liberal  Christian. 


"  To  search  for  moral  truth  is  a  cardinal 
luty,  and  how  shall  we  proceed  in  this  pur- 
uitmore  safely  and  successfully  than  by  in- 
vestigating His  works  who  is  all  purity  and 
loliness.  The  works  of  nature  are  a  high- 
way cast  up,  by  which  we  are  to  arrive  at 
essons  of  moral  instruction  which  we  other- 
wise could  not  attain ;  they  constitute  a  lad- 
er  upon  which  we  may  ascend  to  a  knowl- 
dge  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
)eity ;  they  furnish  a  never-failing  fountain 
f  innocent  pleasure  and  moral  instruction." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OLD  BIBLES. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  sev- 
ral  of  the  city  papers  a  few  weeks  since  and 
licited  considerable  attention  : 

"  OLD  FAMILY  BIBLE." 

"Mr.  William  Bishop,  a  resident  of  Ger- 

antown,  has  in  his  possession  an  old  family 
'  ible  printed  by  Thomas  and  John  Buck, 
'•inters  to  Cambridge  University  in  the  year 
')30  by  his  Majesty's  special  command. '"'This 
^as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and  only  a 

w  years  after  the  translation  made  by  com- 
'  and  of  James  I.    Besides  the  Scriptures, 

is  work  contains  the  book  of  common 
'^^ayer,  "A  Briefe  concordance  to  the  Bible 
I  the  last  translation,  serving  for  the  more 
I  sy  finding  out  ol  the  most  useful  places 

erein  contained,"  by  Clement  Cotton.  Also 
','  e  "  Psalms  collected  into  English  meeter, 

'  Thomas  Sternhold,  John  Hopkins  and 
^  hers,  conferred  with  the  Hebrew,  with  apt 
' 'tes  to  sing  them  withall.  Set  forth  and 
Mowed  to  be  sung  in  all  churches,  of  all  the 

ople  together,  before  and  after  morning 
'  d  evening  prayer,  and  also  before  and  af- 
sermons;  and  moreover,  in  private  houses, 

r  their  Godly  solace  and  comfort,  laying 
'art  all  ungodly  songs  and  ballads,  which 

id  only  to  the  nourishing  of  vice  and  cor- 
'  pting  of  youth."    There  is  also  a  descrip- 

'e  and  well  executed  map  of  Canaan  and 

e  bordering  countries.    The  work  is  copi- 

sly  illustrated,  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
if  d  was  doubtless  a  fine  specimen  of  the  art 
i  typography  when  it  was  printed." 

;  The  above  account  was  in  a  very  short 
J  le  followed  by  the  history  of  another,  which 
:  give  entire. 


OLDER  AND  BETTER — WHAT    THE    RICHABDSONS  KNOW 
ABOUT  BIBLES. 

Some  days  ago  the  Germantown  Chronicle 
brought  forward  a  Bible  of  the  date  of  1630  ; 
still  later,  the  Evening  Telegraph  produced  a 
copy  of  the  title-page  of  one  printed  in  1599, 
and  now  we  have  one  sixty  years  older. 

This  morning  one  of  our  reporters  called 
upon  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  firm  of  Rich- 
ardson &  Janney,  Conveyancers  and  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  No.  215  South  Fifth  street, 
and  was  by  him  shown  a  Bible  of  the  year 
1539.  The  book  is  in  the  original  leather 
binding,  and  is  unusally  well  preserved.  The 
paper  is  somewhat  colored  from  age,  but  the 
ink  is  as  black,  if  not  blacker,  than  when 
printed.  The  type  used  is  the  *'  Old  Ger- 
man," and  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  pro- 
gress of  typography  even  at  that  early  date. 

The  title  page  consists  of  a  splendidly  exe- 
cuted series  of  wood-cuts,  representing  the 
King  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by 
Divines  in  mitres  and  cowls,  and  handing 
to  one  on  either  side  copies  of  a  book,  upon 
the  sides  of  which  appear  the  words  "  Ver- 
bim  Dei,"  the  Word  of  God.    Then  appears 
the  following,  printed  in  the  centre  of  the 
page,  the  lines  italicised  being  in  red  ink. 
The  title  is  copied  verbatim  et  literatim  : 
"  The  bible  in  Englyshe,  that 
is  to  saye  the  content  of 
all  the  holy  scripture,  boke  of 
y  olde  and  newe  testament, 
truly  translated  after  the  veryte 

of  the  Hebrue  and  Greke  textes, 
by  y  dylygent  studye  of  dyverse 
excellent-learned  men,  expert  in  the 
forsayde  tonges. 
"Printed  by  Richard  Grafton  and 

"  Edward  Whitchurch 
"  Cum  privilegio  ad  impyirnen — 
dum  folum 

"  1539." 

Surrounding  and  beneath  this  are  the  faces 
of  divines,  laymen,  women  and  children,  ap- 
parently assembled  in  rejoicing  over  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  work.  From  the  lips  of 
many  run  scrolls  inscribed  "  Vivat  Bex" 
"  God  save  the  Kinge,"  whilst  surmounting 
the  whole  is  the  face  of  the  Saviour. 

The  faces  are  full  of  expression,  and  as  a 
work  of  art  the  cut  will  bear  much  praise. 
In  one  portion  of  the  book  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  rest  of  the  boke  of  Esther 
which  are  neither  found  in  the  Hebrue  nor 
in  the  Chaldee." 

The  work  also  contains  the  Apocrypha,  the 
book  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Syrach,  and  other 
quaint  things. 

The  title  page  to  the  New  Testament  bears 
the  following  wording,  the  italicised  words 
being  in  Red  Ink  : 
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The  Newe  Testament  in  englyshe  translated 
after  the  Greke  cotayning  these  bookes. 

The  Gospelles 
Mat  hew  Luke 
Marke  John 
The  Actes 
The  Epistles  of  S.  Paul 
To  the  Romaynes      The.  i.  The.'^,'<((loriyans 
The.  i.  Corynthyans    The.  ii.  Thessalonyans 
The.  ii.  Corynthyans  The.  L  Tymothe 
To  the  Galathyaih-^     The.  vi.  Tymothe 
To  the  Ephesiaus       To  Titus 
To  the  philllplans       To  Philemon 
To  the  Collossyans    To  the  Hehrues 
The  Epistle  of  Saynt  James. 
The.  i.  of.  S.  Peter      The.  i.  of.  S.  John 
The.  ii.  of.  S.  Peter    The.  ii.  of.  S.  John 
The.  Pistle  of.  S.  Jnde  The.  iii.  of.  S.  John 
The  revelacion  of.  S.  JoJin. 

Upon  the  pages  of  the  work  appear  the 
following  quotations: 

"  The  legacy  of  Joan  Humphreys  to  Nehe- 
miah  Allen  Senior,  who  departed  this  life  the 
third  day  of  the  Sixth  Month  at  the  second 
hour  in  the  morning  on  the  second  day  of 
the  weak 

1724  " 

"Nehemiah  Allen  Senior  deceased  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  Fifth  Month  1786." 

"Joseph  Richardson  died  eleventh  day  of 
the  third  month  1831  bequeathed  this  bible 
to  his  son  John  Richardson." 

Ihe  book  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Executors  of  the  estate  of  the  latter  named. 
The  Aliens  and  Richardsons  were  con- 
nected by  family  ties,  hence  the  descent  of 
the  heir-loom  to  the  latter  named. 

Of  this  edition  of  the  Bible  there  is  but  one 
other  known  copy  in  existence,  and  that  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Library 
Company. 

The  publication  of  the  foregoing  seemed 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  antiquarians,  some 
of  whom  furnished  accounts  of  two  still 
older,  *  which  the  writer  preserved  so  care- 
fully that  he  cannot  now  find  them.  Should 
it  have  met  the  eye  of  any  reader  of  the  Jn- 
ielligencer  who  can  forward  it  for  publication, 
it  may  probably  be  well  to  do  so. 

J.  M.  E. 


Do  not  think  of  one  falsity  as  harmless, 
and  another  as  slight,  and  another  as  unin- 
tended. Cast  them  all  aside ;  they  may  be 
light  or  accidental,  but  they  are  ugly  soot 
from  the  smoke  of  the  pit,  for  all  that;  and 
it  is  better  that  our  hearts  should  be  swept 
clean  of  them,  without  one  care  as  to  which 
is  the  largest  or  blackest. — Ruskin. 

*  Published  we  think,  in  the  Fourteenth  century. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  HEATHENISM. 

L.  W.  Aldrich,  who  has  lately  visited  In- 
dia, gave,  in  a  lecture  in  Boston,  some  inter- 
esting views  in  regard  to  "Christianity  anci 
Heathenism  in  India  : — 

"  He  said  that  in  India  Christianity  andi 
heathenism  confronted  each  other  in  all  thei 
affairs  of  life.    The  chief  obstacle  to  tb^i 
growth  of  Christianity  is  the  abusive  treat- 
ment which  the  natives  receive  in  every  wayi 
from  those  who  by  them  are  classed  Chris- 
tians, who  but  hold  the  natives,  as  it  were 
in  abject  slavery.    The  courts  of  justice  es 
tend  no  rights  to  the  natives,  their  property 
and  lives  being  taken  with  impunity.  Theii 
prisons  are  filled  with  good  and  true  men 
many  of  whom  have  been  tliere  twenty  oi 
thirty  years,  and  who  were  first  stripped  o1 
lands  and  gold,  and  then  arrested  and  pul 
into  the  prisons  of  Calcutta.     The  natives 
have  been  subjected  to  such  unjust  and  un- 
kind treatment  that  instead  of  being  impres- 
sed with  the  beauty  of  Christianity  they  des 
pise  it.    The  speaker  said  that  calling  one 
day  at  the  house  of  a  native  he  asked  thj 
privilege  of  leaving  a  bundle  for  a  few  days 
until  he  should  return  that  way,  and  asked  il 
it  would  be  safe.      The  natives  very  so 
berly    replied     '  Yes  ;  for  there  is  not  s 
Christian  within  fifty  miles.^     One  of  th^ 
answers  in  a  native  school-book  to  the  ques 
tion,  'What  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  a 
Christian  ?' reads  thus:  '  Great  fondness  foj 
eating  and  drinking,  fighting,  stealing  othes  ^ 
people's  countries,  and  cutting  other  people's 
throats.'     As  to  the  work  of  missionaries 
sent  among  them  he  said  their  preaching  and^  ' 
labors  in  attempting  to  plant  Christianity; 
cannot  have  that  positive,  marked  success* 
which  it  should  until  a  radical  change  takei  ^ 
place  in  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  They 
hear  the  preaching,  but  the  acts  , they  dailj  jfj, 
realize   counteract   all  religious   teach i n g»i  Jjjj 
The  speaker  said  he  found  among  this  pew  (jfjf 
pie  some  of  the  noblest  and  purest  men  and 
women.    There  is  a  class  of  young  men  whcmj^ 
are  determined  to  go  forward.    To  this  clasi  i^q^ 
there  is  especially  a  chance  to  impart  Chrifti|jj[j 
tian  teaching.    From  observation  he  was  leo 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Chri» 
tianity  in  heathenism  and  a  great  deal  oi  |,gj 
heathenism  in  Chri^-tianity.    The  Hindoo  be^ 
lieves  in  one  supreme  God,  to  whom  all  idolfil 
are  subordinate.    The  faith  of  India  is  fastjj^j 
outgrowing  the  idols  of  the  past,  which  slow 


ly  but  surely  are  going  to  decay.  The  twen 
ty  millions  of  Mohammedans  are  earnest,  da 
vout  and  constant  in  their  worship.  Everj 
foot  of  God's  green  earth  is  to  them  holj 
ground.  They  worship  at  simple  shrines  ;  u( 
burning  of  candles  or  any  outward  show'^p^ 
One  of  the  great  features  of  their  Koran  ii  ^j^^^ 
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justice,  teraperauce  and  charity,  and  always 
ito  assist  the  needy  stranger.  The  lecture 
throughout  was  of  great  interest,  imparting 
much  information  gathered  by  a  careful  ob- 
server in  Ind'vd.''— Christian  Register. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATIOX. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  the 
22d  of  last  month.  The  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship was  not  as  large  as  at  some  other  times, 
owing,  it  was  thought,  to  there  not  being  as 
many  who  are  not  members  in  attendance  as 
usual.  The  Business  Meeting  was  as  large, 
if  not  larger,  than  common.  We  had  the 
company  of  two  ministering  Friends  from 
neighboring  Quarterly  Meetings,  whose  ex- 
ercises were  interesting  and  instructive. 

A  subject  of  deep  interest  to  many  of  us 
was  introduced  from  one  of  our  Monthly 
Meetings,  in  regard  to  an  alteration  in  the 
fourth  Query,  so  as  to  embrace  fermented 
liquors.  There  was  an  unusually  large  ex- 
pression of  unity  in  favor  of  forwarding  the 
subject  to  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  Women's  Meeting  also  united 
with  it.  No  doubt  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  have  been  devotedly  laboring  out- 
side of  the  Society  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, as  well  as  older  ones,  were  comforted 
and  encouraged  with  this  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  Society  on  this  momentous  subject. 

It  may  be  said  we  had  a  good  meeting, 
ind  it  closed  under  a  feeling  of  sweet  solem- 
nity. W.  B. 

Odorora,  11th  mo.  12th,  1872. 


EASTERN  MARRIAGES. 

At  a  marriage,  the  procession  of  which  I 
;aw  some  years  ago,  says  Mr.  Ward,  the 
)ridegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and  the 
)ride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the 
bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water.  After 
iraiting  for  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near 
nidnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the  very 
vovds  of  Scripture,  "  Behold,  the  bridegroom 
lometh ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him."  All  the 
)ersons  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps, 
,nd  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up 
heir  stations  in  the  procession.  Some  of  them 
lad  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared, 
ut  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek  them,  and  the 
avalcade  moved  on  to  the  bride,  at  which 
lace  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splend- 
ily  illuminated  area  before  the  house,  cov- 
red  with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude 
f  friends,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were 
Bated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom  was  car- 
ied  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  in  a 
jperb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company, 
iheie  be  sat  a  short  time  and  then  went  into 


the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately 
closed  and  guarded  by  Sepoys.  I  and  others 
expostulated  with  the  doorkeepers,  but  in  vain. 
Never  was  I  so  struck  with  the  beautiful 
parable  as  at  this  moment.  **  And  the  door 
was  shut." 

Dressing  Children. — I  know  thousands 
of  parents  who  have  received  from  God  a 
child,  and  then  they  turn  the  young  immor- 
tal into  a  dress-maker's  doll !  As  if  God  had 
not  made  the  little  creature  beautiful  enough, 
they  must  overload  it  with  silks  and  laces, 
and  then  torture  its  freedom  into  the  thongs 
and  screws  of  arbitrary  fashion.  This  over- 
dressing of  the  body  strikes  through  into  the 
heart.  How  can  a  stop  be  put  to  the  crop  of 
fops  and  fashionists  if  children  are  to  be 
trained  into  foppery  and  coxcombry  from 
their  cradles  ?  How  can  our  children  be 
taught  self  denial  and  spiritual-mindedness 
while  under  the  artificial  trappings  of  pride 
and  extravagance? — Theo.  L.  Cuyler. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  presume,  my  dear  friend,  that  our  indi- 
vidual spiritual  experiences  are  less  peculiar- 
ly our  own  than  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
believe  ;  and  as  it  is  encouraging  to  know  we 
are  not  alone  in  our  path  of  trial,  it  is  there- 
fore well  for  us  occasionally  to  depict  our  al- 
lotments, that  the  picture  thus  drawn  may 
show  a  fellow  traveler  that  he  has  compan- 
ions in  his  tribulations  as  well  as  in  his  con- 
solations. 

Perhaps  all  of  us  who  have  made  any  pro- 
gress in  the  heavenward  journey  have  meas- 
urably learned  that  we  are  safe  only  as  we 
maintain  the  watch.  There  are  right  hand 
errors  as  well  as  left  band  ones,  and  some- 
times I  think  that  as  we  advance,  a  double 
watch  is  necessary  on  the  right  hand,  even 
more  than  on  the  left.  There  are  besetraents 
peculiar  to  each  stage  of  our  journey,  but 
we  have  the  promise,  that  "  if  the  eye  be 
single  the  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light,'* 
and  if  we  walk  in  this  light  we  can  walk 
safely.    This  is  a  blessed  assurance. 

As  I  took  my  pen,  I  had  in  view  an  expe- 
rience under  which  there  is  sometimes  much 
needless  suffering. 

When  the  baptism  that  attends  an  act  of 
obedience  has  passed  by,  the  faithful  servant 
may  be  disposed  to  question  the  act,  or  doubt 
the  requisition ;  but  we  must  so  watch  that 
this  weakness  shall  not  have  dominion  over 
us.    Had  not  the  blessed  Jesus  an  experience 
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somewhat  similar  when  He  said  "I  perceive 
virtue  is  gone  out  of  me."  The  power  through 
which  He  performed  the  act  of  healing,  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  work,  was  measurably 
withdrawn,  and  He  felt  his  weakness,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  He  distrusted  his  mis- 
sion. Let  us  at  such  seasons  hold  fast  our 
confidence  and  be  ready  to  go  on  to  fresh 
service,  believing  our  Father  knows  the  way 
through  or  along  which  He  leads  us  and  is 
near  both  to  guide  and  guard.  Though  dis- 
couragements sometimes  come  in  upon  the 
Christian  traveler  even  as  a  mighty  flood,  the 
Arm  that  is  invisible,  will,  if  trusted  in,  al- 
ways prove  able  to  bear  up  the  head  above 
the  billows. 


FRIENDS*  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  2;^,  1872. 

The  Editors  call  the  attention  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  fact  that  in  sending  written  arti- 
cles for  publication  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
printer  that  only  one  side  of  the  paper  should 
be  written  upon.  In  some  cases  this  is  not 
observed.  It  is  also  important  that  all  wri- 
ting should  be  made  as  plain  as  possible  as 
there  is  often  difficulty  in  deciphering  manu- 
script sent  for  the  paper.  This  not  only  ap- 
plies to  an  indifferent  hand  writing,  but  to 
some  that  is  very  neat,  but  too  fine  to  be  read 
with  ease. 

The  Boston  Fire. — Our  readers  are  doubt- 
less informed  of  the  ftarful  calamity  which 
has  befallen  the  city  of  Boston.  At  7  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  this  month,  a 
terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the  large  granite 
store  on  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Kingston 
Streets.  It  originated  in  the  engine-room  ; 
the  flames,  darting  up  the  large  elevator, 
were  first  seen  underneath  the  wood  work  of 
the  roof.  The  lofty  neighboring  structures 
were  each  surmounted  by  mansard  roofs,  and 
the  flames,  above  the  reach  of  the  streams  of 
water  directed  towards  them  by  the  engines, 
darted  away,  from  roof  to  roof,  so  that  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  theterribletruth  wasevident 
that  the  whole  city,  in  one  direction,  was  to 
be  swept  away. 

About  noon  of  the  10th,  the  fire  was 
brought  under  control,  having  burned  over 
an  area  of  70  acres,  destroying  almost  all  the 
wholesale  shoe  and  leather,  dry-goods  and 


wool  establishments  in  the  city.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  from  85,000,000  to  100,000,000. 
Several  lives  were  lost,  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  injured.  The  burnt  district  is 
bound  3d  by  Summer,  Federal,  Broad,  Cent- 
ral, Water,  Washington  and  Bedford  Streets. 

This  beautiful  city  of  the  East,  the  home 
of  literature  and  art,  the  second  commercial 
community  in  the  Union,  has  now  suffered  a 
disaster  second  only  to  the  fearful  fire  in 
Chicago  one  year  ago. 

Says  Henry  Ward  Beecher  : — 

"  I  remember  the  old  town.  I  go  back  to  my 
childhood.  I  know  all  its  streets  ;  I  used  to  run 
up  and  down  them,  playing  games  and  going  er- 
rands. There  were  the  stately  mansions  of  the  old 
families  whose  names  are  in  our  history,  but  after- 
wards these  wondrous  stores  took  their  places — and 
such  stores.  There  was  nothing  like  them  for 
height,  for  solidity,  for  capacity.  All  the  resources 
of  the  architect  were  spent  upon  them.  All  the  in- 
genuiiy  of  man  seemed  concentrated  to  make  them 
models  of  beauty  and  strength.  But  the,  flames 
have  puffed  out  their  fiery  tongues  and  they  are 
gone,  and  these  wonderful  works  of  art  that  have  so 
long  stood  as  pyramids  of  skill  and  genius  are  now 
a  sodden  heap  of  ruins.  Oh,  what  streets  were 
those  !  When  you  looked  up  at  them  they  seemed 
like  some  canon  of  the  Rot  ky  Mountains,  so  firm,  so 
stately,  so  solid.  And  now — they  are  all  pone,  as 
though  they  had  been  but  wax  !  Last  night  the 
sun  went  down  smiling  on  a  grrat  and  prosperous 
city.  To-day  it  rose  on  a  sea  of  roaring  flames.  To- 
night it  sets  on  a  wilderness  of  ashes." 

Sister  cities,  untouched  by  disaster  in  the 
day  of  their  prosperity,  will,  we  confidently 
hope  and  trust,  stretch  forth  1  ands  of  loving 
help  and  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  suffering, 
and  the  stricken  citizens  of  Boston  will  real- 
ize how  deeply  the  new  commandment, 
"  That  ye  love  one  another,"  has  taken  root 
in  the  great  heart  of  mankind. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  information 
reaches  us  that  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance 
to  the  city  of  Boston  have  been  gratefully 
declined — the  merchants  only  asking  an  ex- 
tension of  commercial  credit,  in  order  to  meet 
their  obligations.  Comparatively,  few  homes 
were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  will  not  fall  with 
such  weight  on  the  poor  as  in  the  Chicago 
calamity. 

The  New  Temple  of  Science. — On  the 
30th  of  the  past  month,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
proposed  new  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
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of  Philadelpnia  was  laid.  The  edifice  is  to 
be  situated  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Nine 
teenth  and  Race  streets,  having  a  front  of 
288  feet  on  Nineteenth  and  198  on  Race. 
The  building  is  to  be  fire-proof  throughout, 
and  when  completed  will  receive  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections,  illustrative  of  nat- 
ural science,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Ruschenberger  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
dress, and  explained  the  purpose  of  the  as- 
sociation : 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  acquire  exact  knowl- 
edge of  all  created  things,  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  man's  capability  to  investigate,  and  to  give  freely 
to  the  whole  world  the  knowledge  which  may  re- 
sult from  its  labors.  Its  constant  elTort  is  to  remove 
the  veil  which  conceals  from  us  tbe  facts  of  the 
Creation,  in  order  that  all  may  perceive  and  recog- 
nize their  wonderful  wisdom  and  beauty. 

The  great  extent  of  the  museum  and  li- 
brary will  be  a  gratifying  surprise  to  some  of 
our  readers  ; 

The  Academy  now  possesses  more  than  6,000 
minerals,  700  rocks,  65,600  fossils,  70,000  species  of 
plants,  1,000  species  of  zoophytes,  2,000  species  of 
crustaceans,  500  species  of  rayrirtpods  and  arachni- 
dans,  25,000  species  of  insects,  20,000  species  of 
shell-bearing  mollusks,  2,000  species  of  fishes,  800 
species  of  reptiles,  31,000  birds,  with  the  nests  of 
2C0  and  the  eggs  of  1,500  species,  1,000  mammals, 
and  nearly  900  skeletons  and  pieces  of  osteology 
Most  of  the  species  are  represented  by  four^or  five 
specimens,  so  that  including  the  archaeolgical  and 
ethnological  cabinets,  space  is  required  now  for  the 
arrangement  of  not  less  than  400,000  objects,  besides 
the  library  of  more  than  22,500  volumes. 

Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs  drew  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  Philadelphia  of  sixty  years  ago,  and 
thus  described  the  birth  of  the  society  : 

"Neither  in  this  country  nor  in  Great  Britain,  at 
that  time,  had  railroads  and  steamboats  been  put 
into  operation.  Electricity,  the  modern  Puck,  had 
Dot  yet  harned  the  art  of  "  putting  a  girdle  round 
about  tbe  earth  in  forty  minu'es."  The  telegraph 
had  not  been  invented.  Communication  between 
distant  points  was  slow  and  uncertain.  Instead  of 
a  few  minutes,  as  is  now  the  case,  weeks  were  re- 
quired for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  pulf  of  Mexico.  Our  city  was  then  two 
months'  distant  by  sail  from  Europe,  and  six  from 
California,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  within 
sight  or  nine  days  of  the  former,  and  but  seven 
days'  ride  by  rail  from  the  latter.  The  steam- 
Aow,  the  reaping-machine,  and  the  screw-ship  were 
lot  in  existence.  The  printing-press  and  spinning- 
enny  were  worked  by  hand  instead  of  by  steam. 
The  photographic  art  was  not  known.    The  old- 


fashioned  tinder-box  and  brimstone  match  had  not 
yet  been  replaced  by  the  lucifer  match,  and  oil  in- 
stead of  gas,  was  an  universal  means  of  illumina- 
tion. In  short,  a  thousand  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal influences  which  are  incessantly  changing  the 
aspect  of  our  present  civilization  were  then  utterly 
unknown. 

Come  back  with  me,  in  imagination,  to  the  period 
of  time  just  mentioned.  It  is  the  evening  of  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  near  the  close  of  January,  and  the 
nipping  air  sweeps  eagerly  up  this  broad  thorough- 
fare from  the  icy  river  below.  Let  us  cross  over  and 
take  refuge  from  the  wintry  blast  in  yonder  quaint- 
looking  house  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second 
and  High  streets.  From  tbe  imposing  array  of 
raany-colored  bottles,  seen  through  the  dimly- 
lighted  window,  and  the  inevitable  sign  of  the  pestle 
and  mortar  surmounting  the  doorway,  jou  gather, 
at  a  glance,  that  it  is  the  shop  of  a  druggist.  Let 
us  enter,  for  this  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  gossip  of  the  town.  Passing  through 
an  atmosphere  odorous  with  the  emanations  of  cam- 
phor, rhubarb,  and  musk,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
little  room  at  the  rear,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
group  of  men  gathered  around  a  table  and  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
room  stands  a  young  man  who,  with  animated  coun- 
tenance and  impressive  gesticulations,  appears  to 
be  addressing  the  others  upon  a  subject  of  some  im- 
portance; The  lineaments  of  his  face  bear  the 
tamp  of  an  eirnest,  ingenuous  and  benevoleots 
mind  ;  and  now,  as  he  ceases  speaking,  and  his  face 
falls  again  into  its  accustomed  repose,  it  assumes  an 
unmistakably  reflective  character.  This  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  store — one  John  Speakman,  a  native 
of  Buck's  County,  and  a  member  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  That  young  gentleman  sitting 
at  the  right  of  the  table  is  Jacob  Gilliams,  a  den- 
tist by  profession  and  an  ardent  lover  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  The  individual  by  his  side,  bending 
over  the  table  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the 
speaker,  is  John  Shinn,  Jr.,  a  manufacturing  chemist 
from  New  Jersey.  In  front  of  the  latter,  and  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  sits  a  native  of  France, 
Nicholas  J.  Parmentier  by  name,  who  follows  the 
occupation  of  a  distiller  and  manufacturer  of  cor- 
dials. That  man  yonder,  apparently  older  th  m  his 
comrades,  and  whose  broad  and  massive  brow  clear- 
ly betokens  a  mind  given  to  profound  thought,  is 
Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  a  Hollander  of  Bois  le-duc,  a 
man  of  large  attainments  in  mineralogy  and  chem- 
istry especially,  and  at  one  time  a  protege  of  the 
King  of  Holland.  In  the  gentleman  at  the  near  end 
of  the  table,  who  appears  to  be  transcribing  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman,  you  perceive  another  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Camillus  M.  Mann,  an  Irish  refugee,  who, 
having  boldly  but  unsuccessfully  struck,  in  1798, 
for  the  liberty  of  his  native  land,  has  fled  from  its 
shores  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  dwellers  in  the  New- 
World. 
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"  Iq  this  outline  picture,  thus  hastily  sketched, 
beboM  the  men  who,  wiih  slender  pecuniary  means, 
but  with  admiriible  prevision  and  indomitable  will, 
laid  broadly  and  deeply  the  foundations  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  on  thetveningof  Saturday, 
thf  2:nh  day  of  January.  1812." 

Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  recounted  many  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  the  past,  when,  in  his 
boyhood,  he  was  denied  admittance  to  the 
Academy,  to  his  great  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  youth  at  length  obtains  the  key 
to  the  chamber  of  mysteries,  walks  in  and 
gathers  the  jewels  of  truth  and  science. 

He  forcibly  and  eloquently  advocated  the 
cultivation  of  the  study  of  nature,  both  on 
the  ground  of  the  spiritual  and  material  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained.  The  Academy  he 
deemed  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  noble 
University,  affording,  as  it  does,  aid  to  self- 
culture  : 

The  highest  culture  must  be  forever  self-culOire. 
A  man  may  be  aided  by  others  up  to  a  certain  point  ; 
into  the  unknown  he  must  travel  alone.  Aye,  more 
than  this,  before  he  reaches  thai  unknown  he  must 
for  himself  trace  out  the  obicure,  unfrequented 
paths  which  mark  the  outlving  regions  of  uncer- 
tainty in  knowledge. 

Ii  is  to  afford  opportunity  for  this  self-culture  that 
the  Academy  exists.  There  are  but  few  men  whom 
destiny  has  marked  for  such  course.  The  study 
halls  of  the  Acadeiuy  must  always  be  fur  the  few — 
but  the  work  of  the  few  is  the  life  of  the  nation.  I 
must  assert,  then,  the  pre-eminent  claims  for  such 
institutions  as  our  Academy.  Talk  of  your  Univer- 
sities— of  the  large  crowds  that  haunt  their  doors — 
of  the  annual  overflow  of  vigoious  trnined  young 
talent  wherewith  they  bless  surrounding  regions. 
Why,  our  old  Academy  is  the  gymnasium  in  which 
men  train  themselves  for  professorships  in  the  Uni- 
versities. 

The  founding  of  the  great  museum  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  the  care  of  Agassiz,  was 
cited  by  Dr.  Wood  as  an  example  of  enlight- 
ened liberality  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Penn- 
sylvania : 

Not  long  since,  there  came  to  a  neighboring  city  a 
man  of  year-",  and  said  to  its  citizens  :  "I  h  we  no- 
ibing  to  give  but  my  time  and  ray  reputation,  but  if 
you  will  find  rce  the  nieans  I  will  found  you  a  mu- 
seum that  shall  far  eclipse  the  famous  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,"  and  the  citizens 
of  that  city,  scarcely  a  third  the  size  of  ours,  gave 
him  $362,000,  and  H  e  Legi.«.lature  of  a  State  scarcely 
as  large  as  a  corner  of  Pennsvlvania  gave  him 
$190,000,  and  the  museum  is  arising  in  grand  pro- 
portions, and  the  fame  of  it  h  filling  the  whole 


earth.  To-day  we  come  before  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia not  with  empty  hands.  With  a  library, 
with  a  collection  that  it  would  take  half  a  million 
of  dollars  to  gather  up  ;  with  funds  suflficient  for 
future  support,  this  institution  only  asks  a  habita- 
tion— a  house  in  which  it  may  display  its  riches. 
Trustees  of  the  Building  Fund  ot  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  we  labor,  it  is  true,  under  that 
strange  curse  which  seems  rooted  in  the  very  ground- 
work of  human  nature.  We  are  no  citizens  of  a 
foreign  land.  We  are  but  prophets  without  honor 
in  our  own  country.  And  yet  I  say,  go  forward. 
Oaly  with  faith  and  vigor  let  us  work,  and  it  must 
be  that  success  will  crown  our  enterprise;  that  ere 
long  we  shall  rai^e  our  jubilant  voices  under  roofed 
arch  tree,  in  spacious  halls  and  lighted  galleries — 
jubilant  voices  fi)r  labor  past,  for  good  works  done, 
for  hopes  extinguished  in  fruition. 


MARRIED. 

FOULKE— REEVES.— On  the  lOtb  of  10th  mo., 
1872.  by  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Auurican  Legation  in  Pari^,  before  U.  S.  Minister 
Washb'.irne,  Wm.  Dudley  Foulk*',  of  New  York,  and 
Marv  T  Reeves,  of  Richmond,  Ind. 

THOMAS— HIBBS.— At  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  in  Newton  Township,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  on  Fifth-day  evening  the  lOib  ot  10th  rao,,  1872, 
by  Friends'  ceremony,  Reuben  Thomas,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  Rose  Hibos.  of  the  former  place. 


DIED. 

COOK. — At  his  liff-long  residence,  in  Point  Plea- 
sant, New  Jersey,  on  the  21st  of  iOth  month,  1872, 
Thomas  Cook,  in  the  80th  ye.ir  of  his  age  ;  a  worthy 
member  and  E  der  of  Squan  Preparative  and  Shrews- 
bury Monthly  Meetings.  His  wa.s  a  life  of  active 
usefulness,  always  cl)e<-rful,  with  a  kind  word  for  all. 
His  long  and  painful  illness  was  borne  with  Chris- 
tian patience,  although  his  siifft-rintrs  at  times  were 
most  severe,  and  he  gave  full  evidt-nce  that  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  "  rest  prepared  for  the 
people  of  God."  He  leaves  a  sorrowing  companion 
with  wh«ni  he  had  lived  for  more  than  fifty  years,  a 
large  family,  and  many  friends,  to  mourn  their  loss. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TROGRESS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CAUSE  IN 

PHILADELPHIA  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  G<>.3  ) 

The  next  year  (First  month,  1853,)  we 
find  the  number  reported  of  boys  23,  girls  87  ; 
that,  owing  to  the  small  attendance  in  the 
boys  school,  the  new  principal,  Samuel  Con- 
ard,  had  resigned  before  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  being  much  discouraged  the  Committee 
had  authorized  the  opening  of  a  school  for 
smaller  children,  of  a  lower  grade  and  less 
price,  under  Beulah  Carroll  as  teacher.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  members  attending 
is  an  evidence  that  the  school  is  not  carrying 
out  the  design  of  its  organization,  "and  as 
the  fund  invested  in  the  building  and  appar- 
atus was  for  a  specified  objeot,  some  of  its 
members  feel  that  there  is  an  obligation  rest- 
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ing  upon  them  to  carry  into  effect  the  design 
of  the  Monthly  Meetings." 

*'  It  is  not  supposed  that  much  can  be  done 
without  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those 
Friends  who  feel  concerned  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  religious  Society.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  necessity  for  united  and  ener- 
getic action. 

^  "Committees  should  be  willing  to  devote 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject  ;  teachers 
should  be  qualified  to  explain  our  testi- 
monies and  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  founded, and  parents  and  guardians  should 
CO  operate  with  both  in  their  endeavors,  and 
instil  correct  views  into  the  minds  of  their 
children. 

"If  it  is  true  that  a  guarded  religious  edu- 
cation is  of  more  importance  than  scientific 
attainments,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  seek 
for  means  adapted  to  the  end,  and  to  labor 
harmoniously  for  the  promotion  of  those  prin- 
ciples calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  a 
love  of  Truth,  as  a  correct  foundation  for  all 
other  kinds  of  knowledge." 

The  school  wa^  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee "  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  the 
prices  unusually  low,"  but  as  not  likely  to  be 
of  much  benefit  to  our  religious  Society  as 
then  conducted  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  select,  propose  raising  the  price 
of  tuition,  "  and  that  by  exercising  a  more 
watchful  care  over  the  admission  of  those  who 
are  not  connected  with  us  in  religious  fellow- 
ship, there  will  be  an  increase  of  members, 
and  the  result  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
Friends."  The  total  receipts  had  been  $3,- 
611.85;  payments,  13,486  94,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  school  fund  of  $124.91. 

On  the  22d  of  Ninth  month,  1851,  the 
meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Pine  Street 
and  Lancaster  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia, 
was  opened  for  meetings  for  worship,  and  the 
subject  of  education  soon  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  Friends  attending  there  ;  for  we  find, 
under  date  of  Seventh  month  20th,  1853, 
that  "  this  meeting  being  informed  that  a 
school  is  now  in  existence  in  the  basement  of 
our  meeting-house  in  West  Philadelphia,  the 
Committee  (Dillwyn  Parrish,  John  D.  Gris- 
com,  Samuel  Jeanes,  Wm.  Eyre  and  Hugh 
Mcllvainj  are  requested  to  take  this  subject 
into  consideration,  and  to  report  thereon." 
They  reported  Tenth  month  19th,  that  they 
*'  have  ascertained  that  the  average  attend- 
ance during  the  past  year  has  been  twenty- 
two  scholars,  thirteen  of  whom  are  members 
and  the  children  of  members.  The  receipts 
for  tuition  have  been  suflScient  to  defray  the 
expenses,  and  the  school  might  be  increased 
in  size  if  thought  desirable."  They  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  have  the  charge  of  it.    This  was  united 


with,  and  in  the  Eleventh  month  the  nomi- 
nating Committee  proposed  Calvin  Philips^ 
Hugh  Mclivain,  Wm.  Eyre,  Hannah  M. 
Keen,  Martha  G.  Mclivain  and  Elizabeth 
A.  Eyre  as  such  a  Committee,  which  was. 
united  with.  The  next  year  the  latter  waa 
released,  and  Deborah  Marot  appointed.  In 
1857  J.  Humphreys  Mclivain  was  added., 
The  school  was  continued  under  care  of  a. 
separate  Committee  until  1863,  when  it  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  one  having  the  over- 
sight of  the  other  I^Ionthly  Meeting  schools. 
In  the  Twelfth  month,  1854,  the  Committee 
reporte(^  "  that  soon  after  their  appointment 
they  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  teach- 
er ;  the  one  selected,  although  not  a  mem- 
ber, is  a  professor  with  Friends."  It  had  24 
scholars  ;  charge  of  tuition,  4  and  5  dollars, 
according  to  advancement. 

In  Second  month,  1854,  the  Girls'  Central 
School  is  highly  sp)kea  of,  and  the  belief  ex- 
pressed that  *'  at  no  period  since  its  com- 
mencement has  there  been  greater  reason  to. 
believe  that  it  embraces  the  elements  designed 
bv  Friends"  in  its  establishment.  Mary  H, 
Middleton  resigned  on  account  of  ill-healthy 
and  Lydia  Gillingham,  the  first  assistant^ 
took  her  place  as  principal  in  the  fall  of 
1853. 

As  proposed,  the  price  of  tuition  in  the  two 
higher  classes  had  been  raised  to  $20  per 
term,  and  more  care  exercised  in  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils.  "  More  rigid  discipline  ia 
maintaining  our  testimonies"  was  also  exact- 
ed. The  term  just  ended  had  76  scholars,, 
30  of  whom  were  not  in  profession  with 
Friends. 

The  school  for  small  children  (in  lieu  of 
Boys  Central)  had  averaged  21  scholars,  only 
three  not  being  in  profession  with  us ;  tha 
school  was  satisfactory,  but  the  committee 
"  lament  the  want  of  more  interest  in  our 
members  to  support  a  school  of  the  kind 
originally  contemplated,  so  that  the  children 
of  Friends  might  be  drawn  closer  together,^ 
their  early  associations  strengthened,  and 
they  encouraged  and  protected  in  greater 
consistency  in  the  principles  and  testimonies 
of  our  Society."  "While  this  want  of  pa- 
tronage exists  and  no  stated  provision  is  made 
by  the  Monthly  Meetings  for  the  just  com- 
pensation of  such  a  teacher  as  is  desirable^, 
the  Committee  believe  they  will  continue  to 
be  unable  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Friends 
in  this  department.  Considerable  effort  has 
been  o^.ade  to  procure  one  but  their  labors 
have  failed  from  the  causes  alluded  to." 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  by  (second) 
adjournment  Seventh  month  5th,  1854,  "  a 
communication  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Friends'  Central  School,  asking  from  each  of 
the  three  Monthly  Meetings  an  appropria- 
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tion  in  aid  of  the  Boys'  Department,"  "  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  which  to  be  used 
only  in  case  the  receipts  of  the  department 
fall  short  of  its  expenses,"  was  approved, 
and  this  meeting  agreed  to  contribute  the 
sum  of  8:>00  if  called  for,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  aid  in  sustaining  a  school  for  boys 
as  originally  contemplated,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  other  two  Monthly  Meet- 
ings unite  in  a  proportionate  responsibility 
for  one  year  from  the  first  of  Ninth  month 
next." 

In  Second  month,  ISoo,  the  Committee  state 
^'that  it  would  be  with  feelings  of  greater  pleas- 
ure "  had  they  been  able  to  report  that  the 
trust  confided  to  them  was  more  fully  carried 
■out,  but  owing  to  the  proposition  of  the  Com- 
mittee made  in  the  4th  month  preceding, 
not  having  been  promptly  responded  to  by 
one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,"  they  were 
left  so  long  in  doubt  as  to  prevent  their  secur- 
ing a  teacher  for  the  fall  term  ;  and  other 
causes  have  since  transpired  which,  in  meas- 
ure, hindered  their  endeavors,  but  they  hope 
to  succeed,  and  recommend  a  continuance  of 
the  guarantee  by  the  three  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. The  school  for  small  children  was 
discontinued,  but  the  girls'  school  "  is  in- 
creasingly satisfactory  "  and  during  the  last 
term  the  number  of  children  of  members  has 
been  greater  than  ever  before,  44  out  of  78 
being  of  this  description. 

"It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  Committee 
to  observe  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  their  scholastic  attain- 
tnents,  and  also  in  their  deportment  and  at- 
tire, which  is  more  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  school."  ''While  the  Commit- 
tee cannot  but  regret  that  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  members  of  our  religious 
Society  is  not  more  appreciated  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  daughters  they  are  not  without 
hope  that  the  influence  is  felt  in  forming  the 
minds  of  those  who  do  embrace  it." 

Fifth  month  30th,  1855,  report  is  made 
that  Aaron  B.  Ivins  has  been  engaged  as 
Principal  for  the  Boys'  Department,  and  that 
the  school  would  be  opened  in  the  Ninth 
month  following. 

^  The  removal  of  the  meeting-house  from 
Cherry  below  Fifth,  and  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  having  for  some  time  been 
under  consideration,  and  now  decided  on,  the 
subject  of  a  removal  of  the  Central  Schools 
had  claimed  the  attention  of  its  Visiting 
Committee,  and  in  Ninth  month,  1855,  they 
asked  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  to  be 
-empowered  to  unite  with  any  committee  Phil- 
adelphia Monthly  Meeting  might  appoint  to 
sell  their  property  in  negotiating  a  sale  there- 
of.   This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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sale  of  Cherry  Street  property,  viz :  James 
Martin,  John  Saunders,  Richard  Price, Thos. 
Ridgway,  Samuel  Parry  and  Wm.  D.  Par- 
rish,  who  reported  next  month  that  it  was 
probable  that  both  properties  could  be  ad- 
vantageously sold  in  connection,  and  asked 
to  be  "  authorized  to  unite  with  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  other  Monthly  Meetings  in 
selling  the  school  property,  or  arranging 
them  for  the  purchase  of  such  parts  of  the 
meeting-house  property  as  may  be  thought 
proper  for  their  use."  This  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

Fourth  month  23d,  a  communication  from 
the  Central  School  Committee  asked  the 
judgment  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  as 
to  the  propriety  of  selling  their  property  and 
removing  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  pro- 
posed new  meetine-house  at  Fifteenth  and 
Cherry  Streets.  The  Monthly  Meeting  en- 
dorsed it  and  a  sale  was  effected  in  Eighth 
month  following  for  88,000,  possession  to  be 
given  Eighth  month  1st,  1857. 

In  Second  month,  1856,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Boys'  Central  School  had  opened  Ninth 
month  3d,  1855,  under  A.  B.  Ivins,  with  '25 
pupils,  which  had  increased  to  56,  of  whom 
31  were  children  of  Friends  or  professors. 
Average  of  girls'  school  for  the  year,  66 ;  56 
of  whom  were  children  of  Friends  or  profes- 
sors with  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOLILOQUY  OF  THE  MA.YOR  OF  PRAIRIE- 
DOG  CITY 

On  the  Arrival  of  the  Eastern  train. 

BY  SUSAN  COOLIDCrE. 

It's  all  very  well  for  you  giddy  ones, 

Poppiog  in  and  popping  out, 
Somersetting  and  quite  forgetting 

That  there  is  ought  to  be  worried  about. 
Dance  on  little  dogs,  have  your  day  ; 
But  I  can't  take  things  in  this  lightsome  way. 

Times  are  changed  since  I  was  young, 

I  could  frisk  then  as  well  as  you, 
Out  on  the  prairie,  green  and  airy, 
Jolly  and  fat,  with  nothing  to  do. 
I  skipped  on  the  top  of  ray  cone,  0,  ho  ! 
And  the  owl  and  the  rattlesnake*  laughed  below. 

But,  as  I  aay,  the  times  are  changed. 

Storms  came  once  in  a  season  then  ; 
Now,  for  a  wonder,  regular  thunder 

Bellows  each  morning  at  half-past  ten. 
(Of  cotirsp,  I  don'  carry  a  watch  in  my  pock, 
I  tell  the  time  by  the  four-o'clock.) 

The  owl,  he  says,  that  it  isn't  a  storm. 

He  has  ears,  he  says,  and  he  knows  what  he 
knows  ; 

And  the  passing  thing  is  an  owl  on  the  wing — 
A  monstrous  owl,  with  a  hooked  nose, 
Which  shrieks  and  cries  Tu-whoo-whoo-whoo  ! 
"Wherever  it  goes,  as  an  owl  should  do. 

*  The  owl  and  the  rattlesnake  are  inhabitants  of 
Prairie- dog  City. 
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My  other  lodger  don't  agree. 

He  has  heard  it  rattle  and  hiss  and  spit, 
He  has  Been  it  writhe  like  a  thing  alive. 
'Tis  a  snake,  be  says,  his  word  on  it — 
A  mile-long  snake,  with  a  fiery  eye, 
And  a  tail  that  rattles  as  it  goes  by. 

But  I  do  not  think  with  the  rattlesnake, 

And  I  do  not  heed  the  sleepy  owl. 
Full  of  distrust,  as  a  naayor  must, 
Elected  by  a  unanimous  howl, 
I  sit  on  my  house,  and  I  watch  tlie  sky 
For  signs  of  the  tempest  passing  by. 

And  I  think,  if  this  isn't  the  worst  to  come. 

If  this  climate,  which  once  went  year  by  year 
Without  deranging,  should  go  on  changing, 
Till  the  whole  of  life  should  become  one  fear 
Uf  the  storm,  which  every  hour  or  two 
Should  wbiil   past,    bellowing,    "  Tu-whoo-whoo- 
whoo  1" 

Or,  what  if  it  shoulJn't  go  by  at  all, 

But  hovered  and  stooped  above  the  plain, 
And,  without  pity  on  mayor  or  city. 
Peppered  both  with  a  leaden  rain  ? 
I  suppose  some  dogs  would  laugh  even  then — 
Good  gracious  I    I  hear  the  noise  again. 

The  fatal  cloud — it  comes,  it  comes  ! 

Down,    doggies,    down   (do   you   hear   me  ?) 
straight  ; 

Nip,  Tuck,  and  Wiggle,  Pretty  and  Priggle, 
I  shall  read  the  Riot  Act  if  you  wait. 
The  last  tail  vanishes,  vanishes,  so  I 
Thus  saying,  the  mayor  dived  below. 


Selected. 
WAIT  AND  SEE. 

When  my  boy  with  eager  questions. 

Asking  how,  and  where,  and  when, 
Taxes  all  my  store  of  wisdom, 

Asking  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Questions  oft  to  which  the  answer^ 

Give  toothers  still  the  key, 
I  have  said,  to  teach  him  patience, 

"Wait,  my  little  boy,  and  see." 

And  the  words  I  taught  my  darling 

Taught  to  me  a  lesson  sweet  ; 
Onc3  when  all  the  world  seemed  darkened 

And  the  storm  about  me  beat, 
In  the  "  children's  room  "  I  heard  him, 

Wiih  a  child's  sweet  mimicry, 
To  the  baby  brother's  questions 

Saying  wisely,  '-Wait  and  see."- 

Like  an  angel's  tender  chiding 

Came  the  darling's  words  to  me, 
Though  my  Father's  ways  were  hiddeu 

Bidding  me  still  to  wait  and  see. 
What  are  we  but  restless  children. 

Ever  asking  what  shall  be  ? 
And  the  Father,  in  His  wisdom. 

Gently  bids  us  "  wait  and  see." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 

VISIT  OF  OUR  INDIAN  DELEGATION  VIEWS 

OF  PRESIDENT  GRANT  EDITORIAL,  &C. 

A  delegation  of  Indian  Chiefs,  who  were  in 
Washington  for  some  time,  arrived  in  this 
city  and  put  up  at  the  Girard  House.  The 
party  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  H.  E.  Alford, 


of  Virginia,  and  the  names  of  the  Chiefs  were-, 
as  follows  : — 

"Lone  Wolf,  Bi^  Tree,  Son  of  the  Sun, 
Satanta,  Sleeping  Wolf,  Dog  Eater  and  two 
squaws,  Milky  Way,  Gray  Leggins,  Gap  in 
Wood,  Cheevera,  Buffalo  liump,  Silver 
Brooch,  Ten  Bears,  Chewing  Elk,  Gap  in  the 
Salt,  Jim,  Arrapahoe  John  and  six  squaws^ 
Pacer,  Captain,  Striker,  Gray  Eagle  and  two 
squaws,  Big  Mouth,  White  Crow,  Left  Hand^ 
Black  Crow,  Heap  o'  Bears,  Yellow  Hors% 
George  Washington,  Antelope,  War-Loh-Pee> 
Essadua,  Esqui^^zchew,  Black  Horse,  Long 
Soldier,  Knee- War- War,  Dave  and  his  soUy, 
Black  Beaver. 

"Accompanying  the  delegates  were  the  fol- 
lowing Indian  Agents  :  Horace  P.  Jones„ 
Philip  McCusker,  W.Shirley  and  J.  J.  Strum. 

"  This  morning  the  red  skins  were  engaged 
in  visiting  some  of  our  large  manufacturing 
establishments." 

I  presume  it  is  well  known  to  most  Friends 
residing  in  the  city,  that  these  Indians  at- 
tended Race  Street  Meeting,  the  following  ac- 
count of  which  appeared  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can next  morning,  and  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  interest: — 

"INDIAX  VISIT  TO  RACE  STREET  FRIENDS'  MEKTING^ 

"  Last  evening  the  Indian  delegation,  now 
visiting  the  East,  56  members  in  all,  consist- 
ing of  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Caddoes^ 
Witchitas,  Wacoes,  Keechies,  Towoocaroes 
and  Delawares,  with  four  interpreters,  visited 
Friends'  Race  Street  meeting,  by  invitation. 
They  were  addressed  by  George  Truman^ 
and  his  remarks  were  interpreted  to  them, 
sentence  by  sentence.  G.  Truman  noticed 
the  satisfaction  experienced  in  having  distant 
and  native  Friends  present,  and  their  report- 
ed sympathy  in  the  loss  of  Edward  Parrish, 
whose  merits  and  accord  with  the  Govern- 
ment's desire  for  peace  he  dwelt  upon.  And 
he  added  :  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here^ 
because  we  believe  you  have  been  led  to  do 
as  he  spoke.  We  are  glad  that  you  are  with 
us,  because  you  sympathize  with  us.  And 
now  you  are  here,  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
you  believe  in  the  Great  Spirit  whom  v/e  call 
God,  and  worship  and  honor  Him.  One  of 
our  great  fathers,  William  Peon,  the  founder 
of  this  great  city  at  which  you  have  been 
looking,  in  conversation  with  the  Seneca  and 
other  Indians,  told  them  that,  as  both  were 
believers  in  the  Great  Spirit,  they  could  make 
a  lasting  treaty,  and  this  treaty  to  endure  as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon,  has  sustained  the 
unbroken  amity  of  Indians  and  Friends. 
'  Friends  feel  now  toward  the  Indians  as  they 
,  have  always  done,  and  responded  readilj 
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when  the  President  asked  for  raeu  to  visit  the 
Indians  and  cultivate  peace.  Oar  brethren 
have  rejoiced  to  learn  that  you  are  prepar- 
ing to  learn  to  plant,  build  and  live  like  white 
citizens.  We  hope  you  will  renaeraber  this 
visit  on  your  return,  and  what  we  have  said. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  years  have  passed 
since  that  i  reaty  wasmade  of  which  we  have 
told  you,  and  Friends  have  been  helping  the 
Indians  with  whonj  it  was  made  all  that  time. 

"  The  Seneca  tribe,  now  living  in  New 
York,  the  Governor  of  that  State  says,  have 
become  fully  equal  to  their  white  neighbors 
in  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Tnis  experience 
makes  us  look  to  the  day  when  all  the  In- 
dians in  America  will  have  their  own  homes 
and  enjoy  in  quietness  all  the  comforts  of 
civilization. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Great  Spirit  has 
been  with  us  this  evening,  and  has  blessed  us. 
In  bidding  you  farewell,  I  will  ask  you  to 
keep  in  remembrance  your  meeting  with  us, 
and  tell  those  you  have  left  that  we  are  great- 
ly concerned  for  their  religious  welfare  and 
their  submission  to  the  Divine  will  in  all 
things. 

"  One  word  more  about  the  education  of  your 
children.  AVhat  we  have  done  for  our  own 
children,  and  for  the  children  of  the  Senecas, 
Oaondagas  and  Cattaraugus  tribes,  we  ask 
you  to  seek  for.  We  have  taught  our  chil- 
dren useful  knowledge  which  will  lift  them 
up  and  make  their  minds  full  of  good 
thoughts,  and  able  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  life  In  an  intelligent  manner.  This  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  tribes  in  New 
York,  and  will  be  to  you  the  most  eiScient 
aid  in  the  advancement  you  seek. 

Turning  to  the  congregation,  he  spoke  with 
great  feeling,  urging  all  to  call  to  mind  vivid- 
ly the  fact  that  the  treaty  made  with  the 
Friends  had  been  kept  inviolate  by  the  In- 
dians for  nearly  two  centuries.  Those  who 
had  thus  been  proven  and  found  faithful  to 
their  engagements  should  be  remembered, 
and  we  and  our  children  should  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  to  do  them  good,  and  con- 
tinue our  efforts  until  all  tribes  are  in  peace- 
ful relations  with  all  our  people  in  all  our 
borders. 

Edith  W.  Atlee,  of  Abington,  and  Ra- 
chel C.  Rogers  also  made  brief  addresses." 

The  delegation  visited  next  morning  one 
or  more  of  the  schools  on  Race  Street  grounds, 
but  a  business  engagement  preventing  the 
acceptance  of  our  invitation  to  accompany 
them,  I  cannot  give  any  account  of  it,  though 
I  presume  the  occasion  was  one  of  interest. 
The  following  account  of  their  reception  at 
Horticultural  Hall  has  also  been  published, 


during  which  a  letter  was  read  from  Presi- 
dent Grant,  confirmatory  (if  such  confirma- 
tion were  needed)  of  his  continued  faithful- 
ness to  his  previous  declarations  in  favor  of 
the  "  peace  policy "  towards  the  Indians. 
The  daily  Press  says  : 

"The  Indian  delegation  had  a  public  re- 
ception at  Horticultural  Hall,  last  evening. 
A  large  audience  was  present.  Dr.  Jos.  Par- 
rish  presided,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
Capt.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents, and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Love.  Then 
the  braves  had  their  say.  Silver  Brooch,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Southern  Comanches, 
said  that  he  had  been  an  Indian,  following 
an  Indian's  road  ;  but  that  he  now  intended 
to  follow  the  white  man's  road,  and  he  hoped 
that  he  Would  be  led  in  a  good  road.  Left 
Hand,  a  chief  of  the  Apaches,  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  his  children  educated,  and  said 
he  hoped  that  the  pale  faces  would  teach  his 
children  to  read  and  write.  Esquitzchew,  a 
disabled  chief  of  the  Witchitas,  sat  down 
during  his  address,  and  said  that  a  great 
many  years  ago  he  went  to  Washington  and 
heard  good  talk,  and  carried  it  home  with 
him  ;  but  that  in  this  second  visit  he  had 
heard  so  much  more  good  talk,  that  he  conld 
hardly  get  his  arm  around  it,  but  that  he 
would  try  to  carry  it  all  home.  Milky  Way, 
a  war  chief  of  the  Comanches,  appeared  in 
full  Indian  costume,  with  paint,  feathers  and 
tomahawk,  and  said  that  he  had  been  led  to 
the  right  road  by  ^Ir.  Parrish  and  Captain 
Alvord,  and  intended  to  follow  in  it.  Pacer, 
of  the  Comanches,  was  struck  by  the  fad, 
when  he  saw  the  intelligent  audience,  that  his 
family  had  been  one  of  fools,  and  that  he 
had  been  badly  brought  up.  He  asked  for 
an  education  for  his  children.  Black  Beaver, 
of  the  Delawares,  spoke  in  English,  and  also 
asked  for  schools  for  his  children.  War-Lou- 
Pee,  of  the  Caddoes,  Lone  Wolf,  of  the  Kio- 
was,  and  others  of  Indian  chiefs  also  address- 
ed the  audience,  expressing  a  desire  to  follow 
the  good  road  pointed  out  to  them,  and  to 
have  their  children  educated.  During  the 
evening  the  letter  referred  to  from  President 
Grant  was  read  as  follows  : 

Executive  Mansion', 
Washington,  Oct.  26th,  1872. 
Geo.  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Philada.  Fa.  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  the  24th 
inst.,  saying  that  a  change  in  the  Indian  poli- 
cy of  the  Administration  is  reported  to  be 
contemplated,  is  just  received.  Such  a  thing 
has  not  been  thought  of  If  the  present  poli- 
cy towards  the  Indian  can  be  improved  in 
any  way  I  will  always  be  ready  to  receive 
suggestions  on  the  subject.  But  if  any  change 
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is  made  it  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  civiliza- 
tion aod  Christianization  of  the  Indian.  I  do 
not  believe  our  Creator  ever  placed  different 
races  of  men  on  this  earth  with  the  view  of 
having  the  stronger  exert  all  his  energies  in 
extermiuating  the  weaker.  If  any  change 
takes  place  in  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment while  I  hold  my  present  office,  it 
will  be  on  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Very  truly  yours, 

U.  8.  Grant. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  discouragements 
by  which  Friends  and  others  engaged  in  this 
humanitarian  work  are  oft-times  surrounded, 
they  have  certainly  cause  for  thankfulness 
for  the  results  thus  far  attained,  with  abund- 
ant reason  to  hope,  that  under  Divine  gui- 
dance, a  perseverance  in  their  labors  of  love 
will  be  still  further  blessed. 

J.  M.  E. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
TEXTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  ot 
the  24  hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 

Snow,  including  very  lighi 
fall  

Cloudy,  witliotit  storm 


Clear,  as  ordinarily  acceplen  II 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
ETC. 

Mean   temperature  of  lOth! 

mo.,  per  Penmi.  Hospital... 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month  

Lowest  do.  do.  do.. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do... 
Deaths  during  the  month. 

being  for  5  current  weeks 

for  1871  and  4  for  1872  
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55.32  deg. 

80.00  " 
37.00  " 
5.36  in. 

37.00 
4.86 

;: 
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Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
10th  month  for  the  past  83  years  

Highest  mean  of  temp'ture  for  10th  mo. 
during  the  past  83  years,  1793  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1827   


54.71  deg. 
64.00  " 
46.00  " 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1871 

Total  for  the  first  six  months 

of  each  year   21.32  in. 

Seventh  month   6.81  " 

Eighth  month   5.97  " 

Ninth  month   1.77  " 

Tenth  month   4.86  " 


1872 

15.34  in. 

11.22  " 

8.31  " 

3.82  " 

5,36  " 


Totals    for    the    first  ten 

months  of  each  year   40.73  in.     44.05  in. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  during  the  night  of  the 
25th  2.11  inches  fell. 


In  making  our  usual  comparison  of  temperatures 
with  those  of  bygone  days,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
^'Feirce,^'  who  is  generally  recognized  as  standard 
authority,  who  says  of  the  month  for  the  year 
1827  :  "  It  was  the  coldest  month  of  October  we 
have  on  our  record.  It  rained,  it  snowed,  it  hailed, 
and  it  froze  water  in  shallow  parts  hard  enough  to 
bear  a  stout  man.  At  the  ?iorth  and  east  it  was  said 
to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Mariners  on  the 
coast  reported  on  their  arrival  that  tbey  rarely  ever 
experienced  more  severe  weather  in  midwinter."  So 
much  for  our  quotation — contrasting  strongly  with 
our  experience  the  i)resent  season.  Here  we  have 
had  little  of  either  frost  or  ice,  with  only  a  few 
flakes  of  snow  (scarcely  visible)  on  the  13tb,  while 
our  markets  have  been  plentifully  supplied  with  all 
the  vegetables  of  midsummer.  The  extreme  heat 
for  this  month  of  171'3  "Pierce"  thus  defines:  On 
fii'c  days  the  mercury  run  up  to  86  degrees,  and  on 
te?i  days  from  76  to  78  degrees  at  midday. 

On  the  23d  of  the  mouth  last  year  the  heat  was 
chronicled  in  Philadelphia  as  75,  73  and  76  degrees 
at  10,  12  and  2  o'clock  respectively. 

Our  clippings  for  the  mouth  do  not  afford  much  of 
interest.  The  first  appearance  of  sno^o  in  Philadel- 
phia was  on  the  13th — a  very  few  flakes,  scarcely 
perceptible — while  for  Baltimore  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Baltimore,  October  16. — Snow  fell  on  Monday 
night  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  in  the  Allegheny 
region  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles." 

A  very  heavy  storm  commenced  here  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  23d,  whi(;h  continued  until  during  the 
morning  of  the  26th.  The  rain  was  tremendous 
tbroiigh  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  fall  amounting  to 
2.11  inches,  nccompanied  with  (for  the  season)  the 
unusual  phenomena  of  thunder  and  ligldmng^  very 
heiivy  ami  vivid.  The  papers  of  next  day  teemed 
with  accounts  of  the  dnmage  done  by  the  rain,  simi- 
lar in  character  to  the  following: 

'•  About  one  o'clock  Saturday  morning  a  police- 
man discovered  a  large  bole  on  Gerraantown  ave- 
nue, at  its  intersection  with  Second  street.  He  cov- 
ered it  with  a  dry-goods  box.  An  hour  after  he 
found  that  the  pavement  on  Germantown  avenue 
had  caved  in,  causing  a  chasm  nearly  eighty  feet 
long,  extending  from  the  midst  of  the  edge  of  the 
curb.  It  was  filled  with  water.  The  cause  of  the 
break  was  the  giving  way  of  the  old  Cohccksiuk 
culvert.  Saturday  the  horses  of  the  Second  street 
cars  had  to  be  detached  in  order  to  pass  the  cars 
over  the  place. 

"  Saturday  morning  a  culvert  at  Second  and  Coates 
streets  cived  in,  and  caused  considerable  damage. 
The  oveiflow  covered  the  streets  and  filled  the  cel- 
lars of  adjacent  houses. 

"At  Alder  and  Thompson  streets  a  new  culvert 
was  in  process  of  construction.  The  water  banked 
up  to  the  lower  line.  The  cellars  were  filled  and  a 
great  amount  of  damage  was  created. 

"  At  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  a  large 
water  main  on  Elm  street,  below  Thirty-eighth,  West 
Philadelphia,  burst  with  a  loud  report  and  ejected  a 
huge  stream  into  a  dwelling,  completely  flooding  it. 
The  street  was  filled  with  water. 

"The  Delaware  rose  considerably,  but  no  damage 
was  done.  The  Schuylkill  below  the  dam  rose  three 
feet. 

"  While  the  storm  was  at  its  height  the  chimney 
on  a  house  at  Second  and  Master  streets  was  blown 
down,  but  no  other  damage  was  created." 

It  was  also  stated  that  a  volume  of  six  feet  of  wa- 
ter poured  over  the  dam  at  Fairmount,  This  storm 
was  not  only  very  heavy,  but  extended  over  a  large 
surface  of  country. 
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Our  brethren  of  Chicago  have  cause  to  rememljer 
the  month  under  review  (oj  hint  ye.tr.  \  The  terii 
ble  fire  then  raginj;  for  two  or  three  days  commenc 
inp  on  the  7ih  of  the  month  need  not  be  again  de 
lineated.  We  append  the  following:  item  as  a  mat 
ter  of  interest  in  connection  therewith,  as  some  evi 
dence  that  "  brotherlr  love  "  has  no  geographical 
boundnries.  The  report  is  brought  down  to  within 
a  very  few  days. 

"The  lot::!  r.  ceipts  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Sooifty  since  t}  e  yreat  fire  have  been  in  cash  and 
goods  abotit  9^  000, 000.  The  amount  now  on  hand 
is  about  $1,000,000,  -lW  c.f  which  will  be  needed,  i 
is  ftr-ared,  during  the  coming  winter  to  prevent  great 
suffering.  The  totnl  number  of  persons  aided  is 
14,519." 

One  more  short  clipping  of  interest  to  ourselves 
and  we  have  done. 

"  During  the  month  of  October  17,511  carriages 
entered  Fairmount  Park,  being  an  average  of  565 
per  day.  On  the  1st  instant  only  275  carriages 
reached  the  Park,  and  many  of  the  horses  drawing 
Ibera  were  sick,  or  becoming  so  before  leaving."' 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  mo.,  4(h.  1872. 

*  Since  compiling  the  above  we  learn  that  the 
driving  in  the  Park  has  almost  totally  ceased. 


A  CALIFORNIA  WHEAT  FIELD. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says  there  is  a 
wheat  field  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  which 
covers  36,000  acres  !  The  crop  this  year  is 
reputed  to  average  40  bushels  per  acre,  or 
1,440,000  bushels  in  all,  which  would  require 
over  forty  ships  of  medium  size  to  transport 
it  to  market.  One  side  of  this*' lot"  is  17 
miles  long.  When  plowed,  ten  lour-horse 
teams  were  attached  to  ten  gang  plows,  each 
gang  having  four  plows.  Lunch  was  served 
at  a  midway  station,  and  supper  at  the  termi- 
nus, 17  miles  from  the  place  of  starting.  The 
grain  was  cut  by  twenty  of  the  largest  reap- 
ers. There  are  two  other  wheat  fields  in  this 
valley,  one  of  which  contains  23,000  acres, 
and  the  other  17,000.  But  the  saddest  part 
of  the  story  is  this,  in  the  words  of  the  Bulle- 
tin: "There  are  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat 
which  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  valley  this 
season,  and  must  remain  over,  a  dead  capital, 
or  what  is  nearly  as  undesirable,  will  only 
command  advances  at  heavy  rates  of  interest." 

The  same  paper,  under  date  of  Sept.  20, 
says  that  since  June  28,  sixty-three  vessels 
have  left  that  port  for  England  loaded  with 
wheat.  Of  this  number,  15  cleared  in  July, 
32  in  August,  and  15  more  in  September  to 
date.  Before  the  first  one  reaches  Liverpool, 
nearly  or  (piite  100  vessels  will  be  on  the  way 
with  their  prows  pointing  to  the  same  port, 
and  carrying  125,000  tons  of  wheat.  It  adds 
that  with  sufficient  tonnage,  such  a  fleet  can 
be  maintained  for  six  months. — From  the  Cul- 
tivator. 

Unrestrained  activity  of  any  kind  at 
last  produces  bankruptcy. 


NOTICK. 

A  meeting  of  the  Officers  and  Teachers  of  ih 
F^rst-day  Schools  of  Philadelfthia,  will  be  held 
Fourth-day  evening,  the  20th  inst.,  in  the  Monthl 
Meeting  room,  Race  St.,  at  7^  o'clock,  for  the  pur 
f'ose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  next  mettin 
of  the  Associaiion. 

By  order  of  the  teachers  of  Race  St. 

First-day  School,  Anne  Caley,  Sec 
Phi/ad,/.,  lUh  mo.  12th,  1872. 


P'RIENDS'   SOCIAL  LYCEUM 

Will  meet  on  Third-day  evening  next,  Elevenll 
month  26ih,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Library-room 
Rice  St.  meeting-house.    Interesting  optical  anc 
other  CKcrcises  have  been  arranged  for  this  evening 
All  who  feel  inclined  are  invited  to  attend. 

Anna  B.  Carroll,  Secretary. 

INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Indian   Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearl 
Meeting,  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon.  Twelfil 
month  13th,  at  3  o'clock  (same  d>iy  as  Hepresen'a 
tive  Committee),  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room 
Race  St.    Full  attendance  desirable. 

Jacob  M  Ellis,  Clerk, 


ITEMS. 

Destruction  of  Forests. — The  Maine  lumbermer 
predict  that  in  five  years  hence,  at  the  present  rat( 
of  destruction,  the  forests  of  that  S'ate  will 
wholly  cleared  of  timber.  The  lumber  crop  thi 
year  is  estit.iated  at  700,000,000  feet.  Of  thi 
amount,  the  Penobscot  lumbermen  cut  225,000,000 
and  the  Kenn  bee  men  over  100,000,000. 

Ur.  Arlidgk,  one  of  the  pottery  inspectors 
Staffordshire,  has  put  forth  a  sensible  protest  agains 
a  very  pernicious  custom  which  rarely  receives  suf- 
ficient attention  either  from  the  medicnl  professio 
or  from  the  public.  He  says  that  the  women 
the  working  classes  make  tea  a  j)rincipal  article  o 
ditt  instead  of  an  occasional  beverage;  they  drinl 
it  several  times  a  day,  and  the  result  is  a  Umenta 
ble  amount  of  sickness.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case 
and,  as  Dr.  Arlidge  remark?,  a  portion  of  the  re 
forming  zeal  against  intoxicating  drinks  might  ad 
vantageously  be  diverted  to  the  repression  of  thi 
ery  serious  evil  of  tea-tippling  among  the  poore 
lasses.  Tea  in  anything  beyond  moderate  quanti 
ties  is  as  distinctly  a  narcotic  poison  as  is  opium  o 
alcohol.  It  is  cupable  of  ruining  the  digestion,  o 
enfeebling  and  disordering  the  heart's  action,  and  o 
generally  shattering  the  nerves. — Scribner's  Monthly 

News  comes  from  Valparaiso  that  Cape  Horn  i 
to  be  practically  doubled  no  more.  The  difficuliiei 
of  sailing  round  the  Cape  and  the  dangers  of  pass 
ing  through  the  Straits  of  Mngellan  are  to  be  don 
uway  with  by  the  establishment  of  a  service 
steam-tugs  in  the  Straits,  for  towing  sailing  vessel 
through  the  narrow  channel,  thereby  insuring  safet 
and  shortening  the  passage  to  the  Pacific  by  at  leas 

month's  time.    The  Straits  of  Magellan  wi" 
view  ot  this  enterprise,  be  carefully  surveyed  anew 
and  its  dangerous  points  will  be  fully  marked. 

T(iE  Crown  Princess,  Victoria  of  Prussia,  oflfers 
prize  of  ten  thousand  tbalers  for  the  best  essay  o 
advancing   the   material    prosperity   of  working 
women.    The  essays  mar  be  written  in  Germai 
French,  or  English. 
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BARCLAY  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  612.) 

The  same  inflaences  are  manifest  in  the 
documents  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
Society  of  late  years.  Many  of  them  have 
'■•been  long  and  labored  essays  on  matters 
touching  the  conscience,  or  on  religious  sub- 
jects in  general.  Our  Yearly  Meeiifig  epis- 
k|  ties,  undertaken  as  matters  of  course,  have 
partaken  of  this  character,  and  become  much 
more  doctrinal,  rather  than  emanations  from 
the  pure  life,  spontaneous,  and  overflowing, 
stirring  up  and  witnessing  to  the  same  wher- 
erjever  tbey  might  come.  In  our  public  ap- 
peals there  is  more  setting  forth  of  argument, 
and  we  hear  much  less  of  our  testimony  to 
the  Light  and  to  the  Truth  than  formerly. 
Those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing the  new  Book  of  Discipline  with  the 
former  Book  of  Extracts  will  perceive  the 
difference.  As  a  more  digested  code,  or  as  a 
literary  production,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  great  superiority  of  the  present  volume, 
and  as  such  it  commends  itself  much  more 
to  the  intelligent  inquirer  of  other  denomina- 
eiocs  as  something  they  can  better  "  under- 
stand," though  it  may  not  carry  conviction 
of  either  our  principles  or  our  church  disci- 
^^pline.  This  may  be  taken  either  way,  as  an 
evidence  of  our  own  improvement,  or  as  a 
;  proof  of  our  approximation  to  their  ideas  of 
ni|reiigious  truth.  There  is  an  evident  desire 
o  set  out  in  order  and  conform,  as  far  as  J 


may  be,  to  the  current  standards  of  ortho- 
doxy.   Anxiety  about  a  written  code  always 
indicates  a  decay  in  inward  life  and  princi- 
ple.   The  passages  in  the  old  volume  which 
most  faithfully  reflected  those  universal,  en- 
lightened, peculiarly  inward   and  spiritual 
views  of  Divine  Truth,  which  in  their  deep, 
personal,  practical  application  so  completely 
distinguished  the  teachings  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay and  the  early  Friends  from  all  others, 
were,  I  believe  I  may  say  advisedly,  omitted 
in  the  new  one.    The  principle  upon  which 
the  present  volume  was  compiled — or  at  least 
it  was  continually  urged  in  the  Conference 
by  some  who  took  a  leading  part  in  it — was 
to  sink  as  far  as  possible  those  phrases  which 
indicated    our  special   characteristics,  and 
which  might  not  be  clearly  understood  by 
others, — ^jast  those  points,  in  fact,  of  appre- 
hension or  conviction  which  were  peculiarly 
oar  own,  or  in  which  resided  our  main  dif- 
ferences from  the  rest  of  the  professing  world 
— in  order  to  concentrate  our  whole  time  and 
strength  upon  those  great  principles  upon 
which  all  Christians  are  agreed  !    To  say 
nothing  of  the  futility  of  any  such  attempt, 
and  its  barrenness  of  all  profit  if  it  could  be 
accomplished, — the  neutral  result  in  so  far 
modifying  the  expression  of  our  proper  in- 
dividuality, repressing  what  was  most  ad- 
vanced in  our  profession,  and  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  ordinary  level,  is  thus  readily 
accounted  for.      Plausible  enough  as  this. 
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theory  or  line  of  argument  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  or  even  amiable  and  excellent  in  it- 
self, the  sophism  is  obvious.  That  which  con- 
stitutes in  nature  or  among  mankind  anything 
definite  whatever,  which  gives  to  the  individ- 
ual, the  society,  the  profession,  the  nation,  the 
religious  order,  or  the  church,  any  particular 
value  or  life  of  its  own;  that  confers  upon  it 
its  only  right  to  a  separate  and  independent 
existence,  is  assuredly  not  that  which  he  or  it 
has  or  holds  in  common  with  others,  but  that 
which  it  possesses  distinct  from  all  others,  and 
in  which  it  stands  alone. 

Our  specialties  are  in  all  cases  our  most  val- 
uable and  our  only  really  intrinsic  elements. 
It  is  from  them  we  derive  all  our  virtue  if 
we  have  any,  and  gain  any  ability  to  aid 
others,  or  to  be  of  any  vital  service  to  our 
age  and  generation.  Not  that  they  should 
be  thrust  forward  at  any  time,  or  claim  any 
predominance  but  that  which  is  due  to  their 
own  inherent  worth  and  vitality.  Nor  does 
this  view  involve  confusion  and  antagonism. 
The  properly  regulated  combination  of  dif- 
ferences— not  compromise  he.  it  for  ever  re- 
membered, in  any  matters  of  principle — and 
even  of  opposites,  is  an  element  in  that  which 
is  most  serviceable  in  physical  nature,  as 
well  as  in  the  strongest  of  human  relation- 
ships. So  far  as  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
disposed  to  abandon  or  compromise  its  first 
principles,  so  far  it  necessarily  sinks  in  the 
position  it  holds  in  the  world,  lessens  its 
power  and  influence  for  good,  forfeits  its  right 
to  a  separate  existence,  and  pronounces  its 
mission  to  be  over. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  of  a  practi- 
cal character  more  repugnant  to  the  concep- 
tion of  church  governments  as  initiated  by 
George  Fox,  and  carried  out  by  Penn,  Bar- 
clay and  others,  than  the  decision  of  any  of 
the  important  matters  that  come  under  its 
deliberation  simply  by  the  voice  of  a  ma- 
jority. The  theory  upon  which  the  execu- 
tive in  our  commonwealth  is  founded  would, 
I  believe,  be  pronounced  impracticable  by 
the  outside  world.  It  has,  however,  worked 
well  upon  the  whole  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies, and  has  extensively  propagated  itself 
where  there  have  been  fewer  elements  of  op- 
position to  contend  against.  It  is  an  inter- 
mingling of  the  purely  conservative  and  the 
democratic  elements,  of  which  the  Hebrew 
theocracy  under  Closes  presents  the  antique 
type.  There  is  in  our  Yearly  and  subordi- 
nate Meetings,  with  a  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  speakers,  to  be  observed  silently  creep- 
ing in  amongst  us  an  increased  disposition  to 
decide  by  the  larger  number,  while  we  hear 
less  and  less  of  being  guided  and  governed 
solely  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  than  formerly. 
As  a  move  from  the  inward  to  the  outward, 


^his  is  naturally  accompanied  by  the  gravi- 
tation towards  Ritualism  before  noticed,  in  a 
tendency  to  the  more  definite  setting  forth  of 
credal  tests,  at  a  time  when  their  inadequacy 
is  being  acknowledged,  and  they  are  falling 
into  disrepute  under  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence  with  so  many  throughout  | 
the  reflecting  part  of  the  community.  Dog- 
matic teaching  once  admitted,  and  there  fol- 
lows the  inevitable  hierarchical  tendency  of 
all  established  religions,  with  the  introduc- 
tion— almost  imperceptibly  at  first,  and  dis- 
guised perhaps  under  the  name  of  precedent 
— of  appeal  to  the  time-honored  method  of 
what  can  only  be  designated  as  ecclesiastical 
authority — a  two-edged  weapon,  always  re- 
acting upon  itself,  and  if  arbitrarily  exer-  | 
cised,  perfectly  suicidal  under  the  constitution 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.    Under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  healthy  human  mind  instinc- 
tively rebels  against  what  it  feels  to  be  any 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  or  prerogative, 
but  more  especially  when  this  takes  either  a 
conventional  or  a  religious  form.    History  ; 
and  experience  alike  inform  us  that  differ- 
ences in  ordinary  judgment,  and  emphati-  i 
cally  in  religious  opinions — in  the  apprehen-  | 
sion  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  and  in  the  deep-  |  , 
est  inspirations  and  convictions  of  the  soul —  |  , 
when  they  do  arise,  never  were,  and  never  j 
can  be,  settled  by  dogmatism,  nor  by  the  in-  | 
terference  and  arbitration  of  church  authori-  j 
ty.    And  the  more  '>ve  are  devoted  to  the  ( 
sincere  inquiry  after  Truth,  and  are  faithful  ( 
to  our  individual  convictions,  the  more  such  j 
differences  are  sure  to  arise.    From  the  great  ^ 
councils  of  old,  all  through  the  innumerable  [ 
schisms  that  convulsed  the  early  Christian  „ 
churches  and  the  middle  ages,  down  to  the  q 
too  often  sadly  embittered  strifes  and  divi-  ^ 
sions,  equally  injurious  to  all  parties,  which  j, 
seem  sooner  or  later  inevitably  to  overtake  j, 
and  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  ] 
most  popular  and  flourishing,  as  well  as  of  ;  ^ 
the  most  insignificant  and  unattractive  of  our  ,j 
modern  religious  sects,  we  have  tne  same  (j 
eloquent  and  instructive  witness — that  all  jj 
the  Sanhedrims,  General  Councils,  Conclaves  ^ 
High  Courts,   Inquisitions,   Star-chambers,  ^ 
Consistories,  Synods,   Presbyteries,   Assem-  (,[ 
blies,   Congresses,  Gilcumenicals,  that  were  ^ 
ever  held,  or  any  other  form  of  church  action  gj 
or  anathema,  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
extirpating  a  heresy,  or  in  crushing  a  revi- 
val— as  often  directed  against  the  one  as  the  ^ 
other — unless  aided  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
civil  power,  backed  by  irresistible  physical  jei 
force.  We  are  still  far  from  a  resort  to  an  ab-  k 
solute  plurality  of  votes.    The  opinion  of  the  "k 
greater  number,  if  not  led  by  passion  or  interest,  ^ 
is,  however,  always  entitled  to  deference  and 
respect.    The  power  also  is  usually  in  its  cor 
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hands.  At  the  same  time  scarcely  anything 
is  more  blinding  than  the  mere  possession  of 
power, — to  which  Truth  will  never  bow. 
Truth  is  a  matter  of  individual  conviction, 
and  therefore  can  never  be  decided  by  ma- 
jorities or  established  by  mere  authority.  It 
requires  nothing  conventional  to  uphold  it,nor 
can  it  be  ultimately  repressed  by  any  exer- 
tion of  arbitrary  power.  Though  usually 
having  to  make  its  way  against  the  opposition 
of  the  world,  it  will  propagate  itself  wher- 
ever the  ground  has  been  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception— scarcely  otherwise ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  no  truth  was  ever  yet  es 
tablished  by  church  authority  alone.  We 
often  see  that  the  results  of  such  interposi- 
tion are  exactly  the  contrary  to  the  intention 
— serving  sometimes  to  spread  the  truth  it 
would  fain  smother  or  destroy,  and  as  fre- 
quently to  harden  and  solidify  some  form  of 
error.  Collective  wisdom  in  general  is  not  in 
high  repute  for  discrimination  or  judgment, 
and  is  normally  opposed  to  change  or  pro- 
gress in  any  direction. 

Those  who  have  carefully  watched  the 
state  of  our  Society — not  brought  to  lighD  by 
the  answers  to  the  Queries — must  have  be- 
come aware  of  an  increasing  disposition  to 
depreciate  silent  worship.  As  so  fully  set 
forth  by  Barclay  in  his  11th  proposition, 
there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  distinctly  char- 
acteristic feature  of  our  economy.  In  the 
decline  of  individual,  inward  spiritual  life, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
meetiugs  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  want 
of  a  living  ministry.  But  that  want  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any  appointment  or  ftirauge- 
ments  we  can  make,  nor  by  the  introduction 
of  practices  lately  adopted  in  some  places, 
which  few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought 
so  highly  inconsistent  as  to  have  brought  their 
promoters  under  the  care  of  the  discipline. 
The  number  of  ministers,  acknowledged 
and  unacknowledged,  especially  on  the  men's 
side  of  the  house — it  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  is  altogether  a  healthy 
sign — has  greatly  increased  of  late.  Is  it  al- 
ways of  the  same  baptizing  power  as  for- 
merly? While  relieved  from  many  defects 
of  style  and  manner,  has  not  some  of  our 
modern  ministry  lost  much  of  the  ancient 
glow,*  and,  along  with  other  current  tenden- 


*It  is  related  of  William  Penn,  when  residing  at 
WormiDghurst,  in  Sussex,  and  attending  the  little 
meeting  at  I'bakeham,  then  only  to  be  reached  by 
several  miles  of  laborious  drive  in  his  family  coach, 
through  the  muddy  lanes  with  which  that  part  of 
the  country  still  abounds,  that  not  unfrequently  he 
was  so  filled  with  the  Spirit  as  to  commence  preach- 
ing immediately  on  entering  the  building,  while 
walking  up  to  the  little  pulpit-like  gallery  in  the 
corner  of  the  meeting-house — still  to  be  seen  there, 


cies,  entering  more  into  the  domain  of  the 
intellect,  partaken  more  of  the  nature  of 
didactic  religious  discourses,  and  frequently 
of  prolonged  illustrations  of  different  points 
of  Christian  doctrine?  By  no  means  would 
I  be  understood  to  disparage  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, believing  it  has  been  far  too  much  lost 
sight  of  and  neglected  in  our  Society ;  but 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  to  rightly-called 
and  truly  anointed  ministry.  Reiterated  doc- 
trinal statements  appeal  only  to  the  clear, 
cold  intellect,  and  do  not  reach  the  heart, 
besides  being  always  liable  to  open  up  ques- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another.  The  spiritual 
life  cannot  be  fed  upon  intellectual  disquisi- 
tions, or  the  elaborate  elucidation  of  formal 
paints  of  doctrine,  however  accurate.  Human 
learning,  study,  and  reflection  take  little  or 
no  part  in  the  preparation  for  true  gospel 
services,  and  have  never  been  held  to  do  so 
in  our  Society.  Nor  is  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Scriptures  themselves  alone  a 
qualification.  In  this  field  a  great  facility  is 
attained  by  many  of  our  admirable  school- 
teachers ;  but  our  culture  though  above  the 
average  in  the  promotion  of  good  practical 
common-sense,  earnest  views,  and  depth  and 
seriousness  of  character,  does  not  produce 
many  examples  of  high  attainment  and  criti- 
cal acumen.  Our  whole  genius  and  constitu- 
tion are  against  these  developments.  If  the 
large  proportion  of  our  current  ministry  par- 
takes only  of  the  character  of  what  is  to  be 
met  with  among  other  denominations,  no 
wonder  our  young  people  are  often  attracted 
away,  and  flock,  at  least  once  in  the  week,  to 
sit  under  some  of  the  many  truly  zealous  and 
highly  gifted  ministers  of  other  more  popular 
places  of  worship,  where  they  may  certainly 
often  obtain  a  better  article  of  the  kind  than 
they  can  now  always  do  with  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 

The  many  reasons  given  by  T.  H.  S.  for 
the  decline  of  Friends  may  all  be  true. 

The  truth  of  their  principles  will  remain 
the  same,  whether  there  be  a  Society  to  main- 
tain them  or  not. 

A  number  of  reasons  could  also  be  given 
for  the  decline  of  the  Jews:  and  one  very 
prominent  one  was  they  did  not  mind  the 
light  which  was  given  them.    They  thought 

— and  continued  without  interruption,  before  tak- 
ing his  seat. 

The  meeting-house  has  regularly  been  closed  for 
about  a  century  ;  but  occasionally  visited  by  con- 
cerned Friends.  For  the  last  several  years  meetings 
for  worship  and  for  Scripture  reading,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighborhood,  who  are  mostly  of  a 
rural  character,  have  been  kept  up  by  Committees 
of  Friends  of  the  district,  though  all  residing  at 
considerable  distances. 
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the  simple  teachings  of  Jetjus  of  Nazareth 
beneath  their  church  practices,  and,  there- 
fore, heeded  not  his  sayings. 

But  these  reasons  or  truths  will  not  build 
any  society  up,  nor  resuscitate  departed  vir- 
tue. 

What  is  wanted,  is  concentration  of  the 
vitality  ichich  is — not  a  revival  of  what  has 
been — union  of  good  which  is  now  existing 
and  acting,  independent  of  creeds  and  set 
forms.  Those  ministers  who  are  listened  to 
most  attentively  and  who  have  the  largest 
audiences,  express  religious  views  in  language 
which  is  comprehended  by  their  hearers. 

Jesus  set  the  example  in  the  use  of  plain 
and  comprehensive  language,  fitted  to  the 
need  of  his  hearers  and  his  generation. 

Present  and  future  good  to  the  human 
family  was  his  aim,  without  regard  to  the 
continuance  of  Jewish  forms  and  ceremonies. 
The  time  had  then  come  to  break  the  church 
bonds  which  bound  men's  souls.  And  so  it 
is  now.  Man  must  intelligently  recognize  his 
own  intimate  union  with  a  superior  and  ail- 
wise  intelligence,  and  value  it  more  than  an 
intimate  union  with  his  fellow  man  merely  to 
perpetuate  a  particular  sect. 

But  why  do  we  mourn  ? 

Let  us  amend  our  ways,  and  seek  to  make 
the  society  congenial  to  the  younger  portion 
of  the  members,  that  they  may  fee!  they  have 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  ;  and 
more,  let  members  of  other  societies  feel  that 
we  are  not  so  exclusive  as  they  judge  us  to 
be.  G.  A.  N. 


INDIRECT  INFLUENCE. 

The  amount  and  value  of  a  man's  influ- 
ence, for  good  or  evil,  uj)on  the  world,  will 
generally  depend  upon  the  character  of  his 
indirect  and  unconscious  influence.  Personal 
perfection, — the  Christian  refinement  of  feel- 
ings and  sentiments,  faithfulness  to  all  the 
duties  of  the  more  private  relations  we  sus- 
tain, are  inexorably  demanded  by  the  Al- 
mighty, and  by  the  spirit  of  Christ's  gospel, 
and  demanded  the  more  rigorously  because 
the  effect  of  such  fidelity  does  not  end  with 
ourselves,  but  goes  forih  and  wins  results  that 
are  precious  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and 
which  we  may  never  know.    The  spirit  of  a 
person's  life  is  ever  sher'ding  some  power, 
just  as  a  flower  is  steadily  bestowing  some 
Iragrance  upon  the  air.    Do  you  think  that 
a  pure  and  earnest  prayer,  in  the  sacred  pri- 
vacy of  home,  does  not  steal  through  the 
walls  and  vivify  the  atmosphere  beyond  ?  Do 
you  doubt  that  a  word  of  sympathy  and  a 
gift  of  charity,  in  a  desolate  chamber,  pub 
lish  a  sweet  influence  upon  the  frosty  air  of 
human  selfishness?    Such  things  reveal  and 
confirm  character,  and  make  the  power  of  a 


person's  presence  who  performs  them  more 
intense  and  beneficial.  Ljfluence  depends 
less  on  our  activity  than  on  the  qualities  that 
lie  behind  our  activity  ;  as  the  planet  at- 
tracts not  by  its  motion,  but  by  its  weight. 
If  we  had  lived  as  we  ought  to  live,  and  as 
we  might  live,  a  power  would  go  out  from  us 
that  would  make  every  day  a  lyric  sermon, 
lhat  should  be  seen  and  felt  by  an  ever  en- 
larging audience.  —  T.  Starr  King. 

From  the  ChriPtum  Register. 
DEBT. 

Among  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  means 
for  increasing  the  production  and  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  world  is  our  ability  of 
making  and  accepting  promises.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  "justification  by  faith  "  made  ap- 
plicable in  the  counting-room  iiud  on  the  ex- 
change. It  is  moral  character  coined  into 
gold  and  silver.  In  its  true  condition  it  is 
the  just  reward  of  diligence  and  faithfulness. 
By  means  of  it  the  poor  often  grow  rich  ;  the 
young  obtain  a  sure  start  to  a  prosperous 
career.  *  *  * 

Yet  one  cannot  but  look  on  the  *'  Green- 
back," as  he  takes  it  from  his  wallet,  with 
some  degree  of  moral  disapprobation  ;  with 
some  sense  of  injustice  done  him  and  the  com- 
munity ;  with  some  feeling  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  in  Congress,  and  the 
Cabinet-officers  have  been  remiss,  and  censiir- 
able  in  their  remissness,  in  the  too  little  in- 
terest they  have  shown  in  the  subject  of  spe- 
cie-payments, in  omitting  to  maintain  a  defi- 
nite and  well-understood  plan  for  that  object, 
and  the  naming  a  day  when  operations  should 
begin  that  would  definitely  fix  the  result.  The 
nation  promises  to  pay  ;  the  bank  promises  to 
pay  ;  but  the  bank  and  the  nation  do  not  pay. 
It  any  one  were  so,  presumptuous  as  to  ask 
them,  they  would  not  pay.    And  not  only 
they  will  not  pay  to-day,  but  they  will  not  on 
the  following  day  ;  and  will  not  set  anj  time 
when  they  will  begin  to  redeem  their  promi- 
ses, when  they  will  begin  to  Kave  off  telling 
falsehoods.    And  this  style  of  promise  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  whole  community.    Men  of  the 
highest  moral  character  do  not  hesitate  to  be- 
come bank- directors  and  presidents,  or  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury,  and  go  on  afi^ixing  their 
names  to  promises  they  cannot  fulfill,  do  not 
mean  to  fulfill  to-day  or  to  morrow,  and  have 
no  definite  purpose  of  fulfilling. 

The  uninitiated  cannot  doubt  that,  with 
sufficient  wisdom  and  integrity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  issue  public  promises,  some  definite 
plan  would  be  announced,  and  some  security 
given  to  the  public,  to  make  these  promises 
sure.  We  shall  not,  in  this  connection,  go 
into  any  various  statement  of  the  evils  oi  an 
irredeemable  currency.    We  shall  not  pursue 
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the  oft-made  statement,  that  it  very  ingeni- 
ously makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.  If  any  think,  perchance,  that  the 
promise  is  only  a  literal  one,  not  meant  to  be 
lulSlled,  tiiat  the  community  does  not  need 
the  fulfillment,  and  is  as  prosperous  without 
the  keeping  of  ihe  word  as  wiih  it,  it  would 
be  well  to  test  the  question,  by  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  or  a  bank,  to  is&Jie  bills 
without  the  promise,  and  see  if  they  would  be 
accepted  for  more  than  so  much  blank  paper. 
No  ;  the  commuoity  wants  promises  that  shall 
be  fulfilled.  If  it  is  thoujaht  we  trust  the  na- 
tion and  the  bank  and  believe  that,  at  some 
indefinite  lime,  all  their  promises  will  be  re- 
deemed,  our  trust  is  only  partial  after  all,  and 
the  price  of  gold  at  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  our  confidence  is 
about  thirteen  per  cent  under  par,  or  as  if 
thirteen  men  in  a  hundred  were  wholly  desti- 
tute of  confidence. 

The  readiness  of  nations.  States,  counties, 
towns,  villages,  corporations,  individuals,  to 
ran  into  debt,  is  something  to  be  inquired  in- 
to, and  is  often  greatly  to  be  lamented.  It 
leads  to  immoralities.  Sometimes,  repudia- 
tion is  the  result,  to  which  the  name  swind- 
ling is  given  in  language  of  clearer  expression. 
Often  the  tax-payer,  driven  into  a  corner  by 
votes  for  indebtedness  to  which  he  never  con- 
sented, grumbles  at  his  taxes,  hides  his  prop- 
erty, commits  constructive  or  direct  falsehood, 
and  throws  the  burden  off  from  himself  on  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  But  the  example 
which  it  offers  is  perhaps  the  most  immoral 
influence  that  the  readiness  of  public  indebt- 
eduess  exerts.  Why  shall  not  the  individual 
promise,  and  secure  property  through  his  pro- 
mises, when  everywhere  the  nation,  and  each 
smallest  public  division  of  the  body  corporate, 
sets  him  the  example  of  doing  so  ?  It  is  true, 
the  creditor  has  a  hold  upon  the  private  man  ; 
it  is  true,  the  creditor  will  not  lend  except 
upon  the  belief  of  the  trust-worthiness  of  the 
individual  as  to  means  and  as  to  character. 
Bat  the  ability  to  incur  debt  involves  unne- 
cessary expenditures.  The  family  who  keep 
their  pass- book  buy  more  than  th(>se  who  pay 
cash  down.  It  is  very  easy  to  order  what  the 
eye  sees  or  the  mind  takes  a  fancy  to,  when 
all  the  apparent  pay  is  to  have  the  charge 
written  down  in  a  book.  Traders  often  like 
to  get  the  names  of  customers  on  to  their 
ledgers;  they  sell  more  goods.  They  like  it, 
too,  because  they  can  charge  more  profits.  If 
th^  buyer  pays  a  dollar  of  ready  money,  the 
slow  paymaster,  for  whom  the  trader  is  will 
ing  to  wait  six  months  or  a  year,  is  willing  to 
pay  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  ;  and  to  keep  all 
appearances,  the  trader  will  readily  charge 
the  ready-moneyed  man  as  much  as  he 
charges  the  man  of  slow  payment.    We  have 


no  objection  to  the  wealth  of  the  trader,  bnt 
do  not  like  to  have  to  pay  an  added  sum  for 
the  dilatoriness  of  other  persons. 

The  young  man's  debts  are  oftentimes  the 
beginning  of  the  young  man's  ruin,  and  the 
same  is  true,  too,  of  people  and  families  io 
middle  life.  How  people  do  groan  under  the 
dtebts  they  owe  !  How  like  remorse  the  sense 
of  owing  what  they  cannot  pay  haunts  them! 
How  year  after  year  they  fiud  all  their  in- 
come, all  their  earnings  pledged  to  the  last 
cent,  before  they  come  in,  and  no  good,  full, 
honest  pleasure  afforded  them,  of  feeling  they 
have  money  to  do  with  as  they  please  !  How 
the  serse  of  poverty  always  burdens  such  peo- 
ple; and,  often,  the  sense  of  meanness  with 
which  some  forms  of  poverty  are  always  con- 
nected !  How  much  better  it  would  be  to 
borrow  money  outright,  of  some  richer  neigh- 
bor, and  give  a  mortgage  on  one's  horses, 
cows  or  land,  or  even  the  furniture  of  one's 
parlor,  pay  up  all  debts,  and  then  never  raoro 
contract  a  debt  at  the  grocer's,  at  the  tailor's, 
shoe-makers,  or  elsewhere, — so,  know  exactly 
the  amount  of  one's  indebtedness — and  so  feel 
the  importance  of  working  it  away.  A  man 
who  owes  a  thousand  dollars  on  a  mortgage, 
without  other  debts,  is  better  than  one  who  is 
in  debt  here  and  there,  for  little  sums,  and 
who  keeps  in  debt  all  the  time  for  his  sugar 
and  calico,  his  tea  and  coffee,  his  coat  and 
shoes.  The  mortgage  is  a  continual  remind- 
er ;  if  a  man  must  be  in  debt,  it  exerts  a 
healthful  influence  on  his  energies  and  his 
economies.  Such  a  man  holds  his  head  up 
better  before  his  fellow-men.  *  *  Debt 
often  comes  to  an  end  with  him  by  and  by; 
while  his  neighbor,  who  will  not  borrow  of  the 
capitalist,  but  only  at  the  trader's  counter, 
keeps  on  in  the  same  slip  shod  way,  perhaps 
all  his  life  long. 

And  who  pays  his  debts,  at  last  ?  at  last, 
they  must  be  paid.  But  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren pay  them  after  he  is  gone.  The  house, 
or  land,  horses  or  cows,  which  he  would  not 
mortgage  or  sell,  in  order  to  pay  store-debts, 
are  swept  away,  all  at  once,  when  he  is  in  a 
condition  and  a  world,  where,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  store-debts  can  any  more  be  con- 
tracted. One  of  the  great  statesmen  and 
financiers  of  Europe,  some  hundred  of  years 
ago,  found  oat  the  wonderful  conception, — 
"the  nation  never  dies;"  and,  so,  national 
debts  can,  unhappily,  be  continued  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  But  individuals  die. 
Estates  are  settled  at  last  by  the  intervention 
of  the  grim  executor.  No  more  turnings 
hither  and  thither.  One  short  turn  and  all 
are  paid.  But  many  a  man  dies  poor,  through 
his  habit  of  keeping  in  debt,  and  leaves  his 
wife  and  children  penniless,  who  would  have 
lived  handsomely  and  died  well-off,  had  his 
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name  never  been  recorded  in  a  trader's  ac- 
count-books. 


PUT  THE  AGREEMENT  IN  WRITING. 

How  many  misunderstandings  arise  from 
the  loose  way  in  which  business  matters  are 
tallied  over,  and  then  when  each  party  puts 
his  own  construction  on  the  conversation,  the 
matter  is  dismissed  by  each  with  the  words 
"all  right,  all  right."  Frequently  it  turns 
out  all  wrong,  and  becomes  a  question  for 
lawyers  and  the  courts.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  litigation  of  the  country  would 
be  saved  if  people  would  put  down  thfir 
agreements  in  writing,  and  sign  their  names 
to  it.  Each  word  in  our  language  has  its  own 
peculiar  meaning,  and  memory  may,  by  the 
change  of  its  position  in  a  sentence,  convey 
an  entirely  different  idea  from  that  intended. 
When  once  reduced  to  writing,  id^as  are  fix- 
ed, and  expensive  law  suits  avoided. 


PROVIDENTIAL  INTERFERENCE. 

The  following  account,  cot  long  since  told 
to  the  writer,  is  believed  to  be  authentic: 

A  man  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
at  the  close  of  the  day  was  preparing  to  re- 
tire to  rest,  being  engaged  in  covering  the 
coals  on  the  hearth,  when  his  mind  received 
a  surprising  intimation  that  he  must  go  at 
once  into  the  city.    While  considering  what 
this  language  should  mean,  it  was  again  re- 
peated to  his  mental  ear.    Still  wondering 
at  the  unusual  command,  the  language  was 
again  impressed,  Go  into  Boston  instantly. 
Iso  longer  hesitating,  he  took  his  horse  and 
chair  and  drove  directly  to  the  city  ;  and 
proceeding  for  some  distance  into  it,  his  horse 
stopped  before  a  house,  fr(  m  an  upper  story 
of  which  there  shone  a  light  through  the  win- 
dow. Stepping  down  from  his  chair,  the  man 
rang  the  door-bell  for  admission.    Soon  the 
lighted  window  above  was  raised,  and  a  mas- 
culine voice,  in  impatient  accents,  inquired, 
"  What  is  wanted?"  ''You  know,  I  do  not," 
was  the  answer.    Waiting  awhile  without 
further  response,  the  man  at  the  door  again 
rang  the  bell.    Again  the  window  flew  up, 
and  the  same  question  was  asked,  and  the 
same  answer  returned.    Still  further  waiting 
a  while  the  man  once  more  rang  the  bell  for 
admission.   Again  came   the  almost  angry 
question,  *' What  is  wanted?"  when  there- 
ply  was  once  more  returned,  '*  You  know,  I 
do  not."    Pau.^ing  a  moment,  the  man  above 
responded,  "Yes,  I  do  know;"  then  closing 
the  window  he  immediately  descended  to  the 
door  and  gave  admission  to  the  stranger. 
Together  the  two  men  retired  to  the  upper 
room,  when  an  interview  of  no  ordinary  kind 
ensued.    It  was  there. disclosed  that  the  man 
in  the  chamber,  having  provided  means  for 


the  purpose,  was  engaged  in  the  act  of  taking 
his  own  life,  when  the  sudden  ringing  of  the 
bell,  at  go  late  an  hour,  startled  him,  and  for 
a  moment  arrested  the  dreadful  intention. 
Returning  to  another  attempt  upon  his  life, 
again  the  bell  sounded,  and  again  his  wicked 
purpose  was  turned  aside.  And  thus  it  was 
to  the  third  and  last  time  ;  when  by  the  Provi- 
dential interruption  so  remarkably  brought 
about,  time  was  given,  and  doubtless  a  little 
strength  afforded  to  resi&t  the  tem[)ter,  who 
else  must  have  hastened  the  unhappy  man  to 
his  destruction. 

It  is  related  in  conclusion  that  the  two  men, 
neither  of  whom  had  previously  borne  a  re- 
ligious character,  withdrew  from  the  inter- 
view, w^hich  lasted  for  several  hours,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  occurrence,  and  that  both 
of  them  afterwards  lived  worthy  and  circum- 
spect lives. —  The  Friend. 

For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
INDIAN  INFORMATION. 

The  following  correspondence  may  be  in- 
teresting to  Friends  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  will  furnish  them  with  informa- 
tion, which  may  not  otherwise  readily  reach 
them. 

Iloicard  W/iHe,  U.  S.  Indian  Ayent  of  the  Wuuicbogo 
Tribc^  to  Wm.  H.  Macy.  Clerk  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mit lee,  Neio  York: 

Thy  favor  of  late  date  is  at  hand.  I  agree 
with  thee  in  thinking  that  the  services  of  an 
energetic  woman  to  teach  the  equaws  house- 
keeping, and  how  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  sick,  would  be  cf  great  value, 
particularly  in  the  spring,  when  the  Indians 
commence  living  in  their  new  houses.  * 

*  *  *  *  "I  have  succeeded  in  engag- 
ing three  competent  teachers,  viz ,  Caroline 
Thomas,  who  was  with  us  last  year;  Howard 
A.  Maun,  of  Illinois,  an  exemplary  young 
man,  and  a  successful  teacher,  though  not  a 
member  of  our  Soc  iety  ;  and  Lucy  A.  Lamb, 
of  New  Jersey.  The  attendance  of  the  three 
schools  has  averaged  100  and  is  increasing. 
*  *  *  *  About  twelve  of  the  new 
dwelling-houses  for  the  Indians  have  been 
completed;  the  fifty  are  to  be  finished  by  the 
15th  of  Fifth  month  next;  they  contain  five 
rooms,  are  made  warm  and  convenient,  and 
are  su]>erior  to  most  of  the  white  farmers'  in 
this  neighborhood. 

The  industrial  school  building  has  not 
been  commenced,  as  we  have  been  testing  the 
clav  ;  two  kilns  of  bricks  have  just  been 
burned  near  the  site  that  I  have  selected  for 
the  building,  and  they  prove  to  be  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  We  expect  to  have  the 
building  completed,  so  as  to  open  the  school 
the  1st  of  Ninth  month.  I  have  recently^ 
purchased  for  the  Indians  50  cooking  stoves, 
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50  box  stoves,  40  wagons,  and  40  sets  double 
harness. 

We  were  favored  about  two  months  ago 
with  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  Samuel  and 
James  Stoutenburgh,  of  N.  Y.  I  hope  New 
York  Friends  will  appoint  a  committee  to 
visit  us  next  spring.  I  believe  it  is  right  that 
they  should  make  a  personal  inspection  of 
our  work  from  time  to  time.  *  *  * 
I  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

Howard  White» 

In  reference  to  a  part  of  the  foregoing,  W. 
H.  Macy,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  In- 
dian Committee  says  :  "The  Indians  under 
our  care  are  pretty  well  provided  for,  and 
are  making  good  progress.  We  want  to  find 
an  energetic  woman  Friend  next  spring  to 
teach  the  Indian  women  housekeeping,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  the  children." 
Any  response  to  the  foregoing  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Wra.  H.  Macy,  40  East  2ist  street. 
New  York.  G.  F. 

Eleventh  month,  1872. 
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SANTEE  INDIAN  AGENCY. 

Our  valued  friend,  George  S.  Truman,  has 
furnished  the  writer  with  information  en- 
abling him  to  make  the  following  comparison 
of  the  weather  for  Tenth  month,  1872,  there, 
with  that  at  this  place,  viz : 

Santee  Agency.  Phila. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  53  deg.    55,32  deg. 
Highest  point  reached,    ...  86    "      80  " 
Lowest      "         "      .  , 
Number  of  clear  days,  , 

"  cloudy  "  .  . 

Kain  for  the  month,    .  . 

Our  correspondent  adds :  "  On  the  9th  we 
had  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  at  10.30  A.  M., 
lasting  several  seconds.  On  the  27th  a  vio- 
lent gale  of  wind,  commencing  near  midnight, 
and  continuing  until  near  daylight.  The 
force  of  the  wind  was  so  great  that  it  shook 
the  house  as  well  as  the  bed  under  us,  and 
separated  the  roof  near  the  peak.  The  gale 
was  accompanied  at  times  by  distant  light- 
ning ;  the  wind  quieted  somewhat  during  the 
day,  but  resumed  its  violence  in  the  even- 
ing, accompanied  by  rain,  lightning  and 
very  heavy  thunder;  the  rain  continuing 
through  the  next  day,  part  of  the  time 
snow  falling,  and  our  hills  were  white 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  The  first  ice 
formed  on  the  10th,  upward  of  half  an  inch 
thick. 

Although  this  is  the  season  for  prairie 
"fires,  yet  this  year  they  commenced  earlier 
than  usual,  and  the  ravages  from  them  have 
been  very  great.  Some  idea  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  devastating  element  moves 
over  the  country  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  on  my  return  from  a  recent  trip 


to  the  Pawnee  Agency,  I  found  the  country 
for  upwards  of  ninety  miles  one  continued 
prospect  of  blackness,  the  most  of  which  but 
three  days  previous  was  covered  with  good 
forage  for  cattle.  Like  persons  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  we  become 
so  accustomed  to  these  things  that  we  are  apt 
to  underrate  our  danger,  and  are  often  only 
roused  to  it  when  too  late  to  prevent  its  eflTects. 

So  with  the  fires  this  year.  They  came 
sweeping  down  upon  us  from  the  hills,  and 
found  us  short  handed.  The  flames  parted 
within  half  a  mile  of  us,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  Missions,  placing  them  in  im- 
minent danger,  particularly  the  Episcopal, 
where  the  flame  reached  the  porch  of  the 
house,  but  they  finally  succeeded  in  subduing 
it.  We  could  lend  them  no  aid,  as  by  that 
time  the  fire,  with  the  speed  of  a  horse,  had 
approached  almost  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  our  stable  and  stackyard,  and  had  destroy- 
ed our  stacks  of  straw  in  the  stubble  field ; 
but  a  road  intervening  enabled  us  to  check 
it  in  that  direction.  Next  it  swept  into  the 
timber,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  until 
it  spent  itself  Several  of  our  Indian  fami- 
lies lost  their  cabins,  and  others  have  lost 
their  hay,  owing  principally  to  the  absence 
of  the  owners  on  visits  or  hunting." 

In  our  correspondence'  our  friend  does  not 
always  confine  himself  to  weather  items,  but 
often  shows  an  abiding  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  distant  co-members  of  Society,  as 
well  as  our  Society  at  large.  In  his  last  he 
remarks : 

"  I  notice  by  the  "  Intelligencer "  from 
time  to  time,  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
members  of  Green  Street  Meeting  have 
been  called  away,  and  among  them  several 
with  whom  I  had  been  pleasantly  associated 
in  our  little  Meeting  in  Brown  Street." 

"  Where  so  many  feel  at  liberty  to  absent 
themselves  from  our  Meetings,  the  removal 
of  each  of  the  faithful  ones  leaves  a  blank 
sensibly  felt  by  their  associates."  In  some 
further  reference  to  Green  Street  Meeting, 
he  adds  that  "  its  young  off'-shoot*  seems  to 
give  more  evidence  of  vigor  than  the  most 
sanguine  have  ever  anticipated." 

We  have  made  these  copious  extracts 
knowing  the  interest  very  many  of  our  friends 
take  in  the  movements  and  tribulations  of 
these  self-sacrificing  missionaries. 

J.  M.  E, 

Philadelphia,  lUh  month  17,  1872. 

An  individual  may  stand  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  community  in  which  he  lives — 
he  may  even  sway  the  destinies  of  an  empire  ; 
yet,  this  does  net  of  itself  entitle  him  to  the 

*  The  meeting  at  Girard  Av.  and  Seventeenth  Stl 
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appellation  of  great.  He  only  is  truly  great 
who  is  truly  good. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 


On  First-day  afternoon,  I  visited  the 
"  Methodist  Sunday  School,"  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Minister's  wife,  was  invited  to 
take  her  class  of  adult  pupils.  I  replied,  "  I 
might  not  teach  as  you  would  Viish."  The 
Superintendent  answered,  **  I  am  sure  you 
will.  Teach  as  you  wish."  I  took  the  class 
and  commented  on  the  lesson  just  as  I  should 
have  done  in  our  own  school,  and  when  I 
apologized  to  the  members  of  the  class  for 
taking  it  without  preparation,  they  replied 
they  had  been  "  well  satisfied  and  greatly 
interested."  Some  of  the  leading  men  press 
ed  me  to  come  to  their  meeting  in  the  eve- 
ning, saying  "  v;e  are  all  one  in  spirit,"  but 
I  decliiied,  telling  them  I  felt  best  satisfied 
to  stay  with  my  invalid  friend.  I  was  pleased 
to  feel  the  entire  openness  and  kind  feeling 
among  them.  I  do  not  object  to  going  among 
others,  as  it  seems  right,  and  I  think  if  we 
Friends  would  keep  our  places,  we  might  be 
of  use  to  them  and  they  to  us. 

Though  absent  in  body  my  spirit  has  been 
much  withthee,and  I havefeltstrengtheued  by 
the  silent  companionship.  I  often  think  that 
we  know  nor  how  much  spirit  influences 
spirit,  nor  how  much  strength  comes 
through  others.  I  never  could  give  form 
to  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  I  believe 
not  only  in  communion  with  our  Father 
in  heaven,  but  also  with  those  whose  hearts 
He  has  measurably  freed  from  earthly  en- 
thralments.  Much  of  this  enjoyment  may 
come  to  us  through  the  channel  of  memory, 
but  if,  by  such  communion  we  are  lifted  for 
a  time  out  of  self,  and  helped  to  tread  more 
firmly  in  the  path  of  duty,  shall  we  not  give 
thanks  for  such  aids  in  our  spiritual  journey  ? 
I  feel  that  I  can,  and  that  my  love  for  some 
of  these  is  not  a  selfish  love,  but  will  know 
a  full  perfection  in  another  state  of  existence. 
Here,  we  see  each  other  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly;  throuj!;li  our  temperaments  and 
through  our  life-contracted  peculiarities  of 
vision — there  we  shall  meet  face  to  face  and 
know  even  as  also  we  are  known. 


 has  just  handed  me  thy  letter, 

which  was  penned  in  the  right  time.  How 
very  precious  is  the  feeling  which  draws  us 
so  close  to  each  other  when  thus  separated, 
binding  spirit  with  spirit,  thus  enabling  us  to 
dip  into  the  same  cup  and  strengthen  each 


other  as  we  pass  over  life's  journey.  Thoi 
hast  handed  forth  the  cup  of  cold  water  t(, 
the  refreshing  of  our  spirits,  and  in  return  ] 
want  to  say  to  thee,  "  Be  of  good  cheer.' 
Though  we  may  be  surrounded  by  that  which 
is  depressing,  and  we  see  not  the  Power  thai 
upholds,  yet  the  j^ame  kind  hand  sustains  in 
the  shadow  of  the  night  season,  as  well  asi 
when  the  glorious  sun  shines  forth  in  its  brii 
liaucy  giving  us  the  certain  evidence  that  we 
are  surrounded  by  light,  and  thus  remember- 
ed by  Him  who  never  faileth  in  his  promises 
to  his  trusting  children. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  30,  1872 


Marriage  Notices. — We  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of 
"Marriage  Notices."  While  we  desire  that  our 
paper  may  be  the  means  of  spreading  infor- 
mation of  the  marriages  of  our  members,  we 
have  always  aimed  to  confine  them  to.  those 
which  a  Friend  concerned  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  discipline  might  consistently 
attend.  Marriages  accomplished  without  the 
care  of  a  Monthly  Meeting,  when  both  par- 
ties are  niember.'<,  are  not  therefore  knowingly 
inserted.  When  marriage  notices  are  sent 
us  they  must  be  accompanied  with  a  note 
(only  for  the  information  of  the  editor) 
stating  whether  accomplished  under  the  care 
of  a  Monthly  Meeting,  or,  if  not,  whether 
either  of  the  parties  or  bolh  are  members. 
Should  any  sending  these  notices  find  they 
are  not  inserted,  they  may  conclude  it  is  be- 
cause these  conditions  have  not  been  complied 
with. 

From  T.  Ellv/ood  Zell  we  have  received  a 
very  neat  map  of  the  "  Nile  Sources  and  Lake 
Region  of  Central  Africa,"  showing  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's recent  discoveries  and  Stanley's 
route.  This  sketch  gives  interesting  informa- 
tion in  the  most  brief  and  satisfactory  man 
ner  possible,  and  we  commend  it  to  those  who 
would  know  the  extent  of  recent  discovery  in 

this  obscure  part  of  the  earth. 

 .  «■»  .  

DIED. 

P>EANS. — In  Harford  ('ounty,  ^laryland,  on  the 
2lst  of  9th  mo.,  1872.  of  typhoid  fever,  Sarnh 
Beans,  widow  of  Jacob  Beans,  and  daughter  of  John 
Rich,  of  Horsham,  Pa.,  aged  about  47  years 

HALL.— In  Philadelphia,  on  the  3d  of  ilth  mo. 
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1872,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Wm.  Seal, 
Mahlon  Hall,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  member  of  Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CAUSE  IN 
PHILADELPHIA  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  G20.) 

In  Fourth  month,  1856,  the  Committee 
asked  the  judgment  of  the  Monthly  Meetings 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  old  site  and  the 
purchase  of  a  new  one  near  the  new  Meeting- 
house. This  was  approved,  and  in  Ninth 
mouth  the  property  was  sold  for  $8,000,  pos- 
session to  be  given  Eighth  month  1,  1857. 
The  new  site  purchased  was  in  Race  above 
Fifteenth  street,  adjoining  the  Meeting-house 
lot. 

As  the  prospect  drew  near  for  the  removal 
of  the  meeting,  which  occurred  Second 
month  1st,  1857,  the  subject  of  best  accomo- 
dating the  schools,  in  regard  to  the  attend- 
ance of  mid-week  meetings,  claimed  atten- 
tion, and  was  referred,  in  Twelfth  month, 
1856,  for  the  consideration  of  the  School 
Committee,  who  reported,  next  month,  in 
favor  of  indulging  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  lecture-room  on  Fourth-days  at  10  A.  M, 
This  being  approved,  William  Dorsey,  Rich- 
ard Price,  Abigail  Townsend,  Sarah  Jackson 
and  Sarah  S.  Biddle  were  appointed  on  be- 
half of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting ;  John 
Wilson  Moore,  John  J.  White,  Rebecca 
Knight,  Deborah  F.  Wharton  and  Tabitha 
Turnpenny  on  behalf  of  Spruce  Street ;  Seth 
Matlack,  Jane  Johnson,  Abigail  W.  Ellis, 
Harriet  Ogden,  Charles  Townsend  and  Joseph 
Warner  on  behalf  of  Green  Street;  to  have 
the  oversight  of  said  meeting,  who  reported, 
in  Seventh  month,  that  they  had  been  satis- 
factorily held. 

Second  month,  1857. — Report  was  received 
that  during  the  year  both  schools  had  been 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  During  the  term 
just  ended,  in  the  boys'  school  were  80  pupils, 
14  of  whom  were  children  of  Friends,  and  6 
3f  professors.  In  the  girls'  school  75  pupils, 
45  of  whom  were  children  of  Friends  and  10 
3f  professors.  Another  assistant  had  been 
employed  in  the  boys'  school. 

In  Third  month  James  Martin,  John  Saun- 
lers,  Wm.  P.  Sharpless,  James  Mott,  John 
D.  Griscom  and  Hugh  Mcllvain  were  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  joint  committee  in 
'eference  to  the  terms  of  payment  for  the  lot 
)urchased  of  the  Meeting-house  property, 
liz ,  40  feet  on  Race  Street,  by  100  feet  deep, 
■or  which  6,000  dollars  was  to  be  paid.  Their 
eport  was  adopted. 

In  Sixth  month,  1857,  the  Committee  on 
he  West  Philadelphia  School  reported  that 
br  the  year  ending  Third  month  31,  the 


average  was  20  pupils;  the  largest  number 
at  one  time  25,  13  of  whom  were  Friends'' 
children.  The  teacher  had  then  left,  and  the 
scholars  became  scattered,  so  that  when  the 
school  reopened,  a  few  weeks  later,  only  9  at-- 
tended,  3  of  whom  were  Friends'  or  professors*" 
children.  The  Committee  were  of  the  opinion 
that  when  the  other  schools  -were  reriioved  to 
the. Race  Street  location  this  one  would  be 
superceded,  and  recommend  its  discontinu- 
ance. The  meeting  left  it  discretionary  with 
the  Committee  to  do  so,  but  they  were  en- 
couraged to  keep  it  no  if  praclicable. 

In  Ninth  month,  1857,  the  Caatral  School 
was  reopened  in  the  new  building  and  th& 
Monthly  Meeting  Schools  in  the  ceatral 
building  of  the  Meeting-house. 

Id  Seventh  month,  1857,  the  Committee  on 
Primary  Schools  reported  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  ^ive  satisfaction.  la  M.  Beans'' 
school  were  40  children,  viz.:  20  members, 
10  professors  and  10  of  other  parents. 

In  A.  E.  Cooks',  35  children,  viz  14 
members,  5  professors,  16  of  other  persuasions. 

The  salary  paid  each  was  400  dollars,  and 
there  was  a  surplus  in  the  first  named  of 
S67.51 ;  in  the  last,  $3  00,  making  .vith  bal- 
ance in  hands  of  C  »mmittee  from  previous 
years  a  total  of  $215.00,  which  would  be  re» 
quired  for  the  new  furniture  and  other  ex- 
penses. The  Committee  in  charge  were  Chas. 
Shoemaker,  Richard  Price,  Jonathan  Jones, 
Elizabeth  A.  Eyre,  Lydia  Suplee,  Margaret 
Bancroft  and  Martha  Mellor.  J.  Jones  hav- 
ing deceased,  Aaron  B.  Ivins  was  now  sub- 
stituted, and  M.  Bancroft,  E.  A.  Eyre  and 
Hannah  Lippincott  appointed  by  Women's 
Meeting. 

In  Second  month,  1858,  the  Joint  Com* 
mittee  on  Central  School  report  both  schools 
as  having  been  in  a  flourishing  and  satisfac- 
tory condition  for  the  term  ending  Sixth 
month  30,  1857.  The  boys'  school  had  76 
pupils,  35  of  them  members,  6  professors.  Ii^ 
the  girls',  64  pupils,  of  whom  30  were  mem» 
hers,  10  one  parent  a  member  and  professor?. 
For  the  second  term,  held  in  the  new  loca- 
tion,  the  boys'  school  had  111  pupils,  45  of 
them  members,  18  professors  ;  aod  the  girls', 
101,  of  whom  50  were  members,  19  one  par- 
ent  a  member  and  professors. 

*'  The  eminent  success,  so  far  as  regards, 
numbers,  which  has  attended  the  removal  to 
its  present  location  seems  to  leave  us  nothing 
on  that  score  to  desire,  except  a  more  thor- 
ough interest  among  Friends,  and  a  larger- 
attendance  of  their  children.  The  institution 
was  designed  for  these,  and  these  are  first  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  it  may  confer. 

"  The  position  in  which  the  Committee, 
stand,  with  respect  to  the  Constituent  Month- 
ly Meetings,  makes  it  necessary  that  th& 
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school  should  be  self-supporting.  The  teach- 
ers being,  in  consequence,  directly  and  exclu- 
sively interested  in  its  pecuniary  success,  a 
just  regard  for  their  rights  will  require  that, 
consistent  with  the  object  of  its  foundation, 
no  impediment  shall  he  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  interests.  But  it  must  be  the  wish  of 
Friends,  as  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  schools  shall  be  as  much  as  possible 
composed  of  their  own  children.  The  prin- 
ciples we  profess,  especially  in  regard  to  sim- 
plicity, plainness  of  dress  and  address  and 
moderation,  could  then  be  better  inculcated." 

"  The  Committee  believe  that  a  mere  liter- 
ary education  is  of  secondary  importance; 
and,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  our  school 
appears  inferior  to  none  around  us.  But  there 
is  something  more  than  this  which  we  are 
made  painfully  to  feel  when  we  look  forward 
to  a  succession  of  standard  bearers  for  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  Riorhteousness." 

"  In  the  sale  of  the  old  school-house  and  the 
erection  of  the  new  a  debt  will  be  incurred, 
which,  by  the  direction  recently  given  the 
Trustees,  is  to  be  secured  on  the  building  and 
lot.  The  interest  on  this  is  expected  to  be 
paid  from  the  proceeds  of  tuition. 

"  The  appropriation  made  by  the  Monthly 
IVIeetings,  at  the  request  of  the' Committee,  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  teacher  for  the  boys' 
department  not  having  been  required,  the 
meetings  have,  therefore,  never  been  pecu- 
niarily involved  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
trupt. 

"This  is  in  accordance  with  the  original 
stipulation,  and  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to 
state  the  fact,  yet  we,  nevertheless,  feel,  in 
presenting  a  report  of  the  outward  prosperity 
of  the  Institution,  that  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  Friends,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, will  be  required  in  order  to  make 
it  what  it  was  designed  to  be  by  its  founders, 
a  finishing  school  for  the  children  of  Friends." 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

M.  Saunders, 

Clerk. 

J.  Humphreys  Mcllvain,  Hugh  Mcllvain, 
•Caleb  (ylothier,  Samuel  Parry,  J()se])h  B. 
Hanson,  Wm.  C.  Biddle,  Letitia  W.  Allen, 
Catharine  IT.  Truman, Sarah  S.  Biddle,  Helen 
G.  Lnn<.streth,  Hannah  Lippincott  and  Ila- 
cbel  M.  Biddle  were  appointed  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  joint  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  school. 

In  Seventh  month,  1858,  the  Committee  on 
Primary  Schools  reported  those  schools  opened 
in  the  new  Meeting-house  Ninth  month  1st, 
1857. 

In  M.  Beans'  school  49  pupils  were  en- 
tered, 16  Friends,  17  professors  and  16  others  ; 
in  A.  E.  Cook's  48,  of  whom  20  were  Friends' 
children,  13  professors  and  15  others.  The 


average  in  the  first  was  36  and  31  in  the  laei 
Notwithstanding  the  purchase  of  new  furnj 
ture  for  both,  there  was  a  profit  above  e: 
penses  in  the  first  of  $46.08,  and  $3  25  in  tb 
last  named,  making,  with  balance  previousl 
in  hand,  $264.33. 

The  Committee  propose  the  opening  of  ai 
other  school  under  a  male  teacher,  to  pr< 
pare  boys  for  the  Central  School.  This  w£ 
approved,  and  the  east  room  on  the  first  floe 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  and  A.  E.  Cook 
school  removed  to  the  west  room  first  floor. 

In  Second  month,  1859,  it  is  stated  that  th 
Central  Schools  were  both  in  a  highly  floui 
ishing  condition,  there  being  an  increase  i: 
the  number  of  pupils  and  also  in  the  attend 
ance  of  Friends'  children. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  branches  all  th 
children  have  the  benefit  of  a  lecture  weekl 
on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  als 
a  lecture  on  Physiology  to  the  boys,  and  t 
the  girls  on  Astronomy. 

The  foreign  languages  can  also  be  studiec 
if  desired. 

Total  cost  of  school  property  was  $14, 
919  19,  and  is  clear  of  debt  except  ^S5,000 
secured  by  mortgage  on  the  premises. 

The  Committee  were  continued,  excepting 
that  Thomas  Ridgway  and  Margaret  A.  Gris 
com  were  appointed  in  place  of  C.  Clothiei 
and  S.  S.  Biddle. 

On  Seventh  month  20th,  1859,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Monthly  Meeting  Schools  reporten 
that  the  Boys'  Grammar  School  opened  a? 
proposed  in  Ninth  month,  and  that  all  werei 
successful.  Besides  increasing  the  salary  oli 
the  principal  in  the  Secondary  School  to  $5()0,1 
and  the  employment  of  an  assistant  in  each,' 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $146  37  in  the  one,  and 
$84.71  in  the  other. 

The  new  school,  after  paying  expenses,  had 
a  profit  of  $36.36,  but  the  furniture  purchased 
for  it  exhausted  the  surplus  of  all  three  and 
part  of  the  previous  balance.  42  children  at- 
tended this  last  school,  22  of  them  Friends  or 
professors. 

The  price  of  tuition,  $12  per  term  of  five 
months,  in  the  boys'  Preparatory;  $10  in  the 
Secondary  and  88  in  the  Primary  School. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  was  so  encour- 
aging that,  in  Sixth  month,  1860,  the  Commit- 
tee asked  the  advice  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
in  regard  to  opening  a  Preparatory  or  Gram- 
mar School  for  girls.  This  was  approved, 
and  the  school  was  opened  in  Ninth  month, 
1860,  in  the  west  room,  third  story,  under 
the  care  of  Rachel  \V.  Allen  ;  the  number  of 
pupils  was  50,  of  whom  9  were  Friends. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  last-named  school, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Representative 
Committee,  a  stairway  was  erected,  and  the 
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^  -space  over  the  Yearly  Meeting-house  fitted 
up  for  a  gymnasium. 

In  Twelfth  mouth,  1859,  the  Committee  on 
West  Philadelphia  School  reported  that  way 
had  not  opened  to  obtain  a  well  qualified 
teacher  in  membership  with  Friends,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  few  Friends'  children 
in  the  neighborhood,  excepting  those  in  at- 
tendance at  our  schools  on  Race  Street,  the 
Committee  asked  to  be  released,  and  the 
scoool-room  left  under  charge  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  property.  This  Committee  report- 
ed. Second  month,  1861,  that  since  the  room 
was  placed  under  their  care,  they  have  estab- 
j[  lished  a  school  therein  under  the  charge  of 
Hannah  Antrim.  18  scholars  attend,  4  mem- 
bers and  one  the  child  of  a  Friend.  The  same 
books  and  course  of  studies  were  adopted  as 
in  the  Central  Schools. 

In  Ihird  month,  Hugh  Mcllvain,  Geo.  W. 
IjEobius,  Martha  G.  Mcllvaiu  and  Deborah 
Marot  were  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the 
Jschool.  In  Fourth  month,  186'2,  the  attend- 
ance had  increased  to  26,  and  in  Ninth  mouth, 
1863,  to  44  pupils,  14  of  whom  were  members 
or  children  of  members.  At  this  date  the 
school  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  same  com- 
mittee having  the  oversight  of  the  other 
;§|Monthly  Meeting  Schools.  New  furniture 
was  purchased  in  1866,  improvements  were 
^Imade  to  the  basement  of  the  Meeting-house, 
better  adapting  it  for  school  purposes. 

The  attendance  of  the  other  Monthly  Meet- 
ing Schools  having  increased,  additional  class 
rooms  were  provided  in  the  space  over  the 
Race  Street  Meeting-room. 

In  Ninth  month,  1865,  the  Committee  add  : 

In  closing  this  report,  the  Committee  believe 
it  right  to  allude  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
schools  in  the  death  of  our  beloved  Friend 
Richard  Price.  He  was  closely  identified 
with  them  from  their  commencement  in  1835, 
was  gratified  to  witness  their  prosperity,  and 
always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  them. 
When  we  realize  that  our  faithful  standard- 
bearers  are  being  removed  one  by  one,  may 
w^e  not  inquire,  Where  shall  we  look  for  those 
to  fill  their  places?  The  Committee  now  ap- 
pointed ^^ere  John  Saunders,  Hugh  Mcllvain, 
Aaron  B.  Ivius,  Lukens  Webster,  Sarah  R. 
Parrish,  Martha  G.  Mcllvain,  Harriet  E. 
Stockly  and  Hannah  Lippincott. 

(To  be  eoatinued.) 


1  THINK  that  to  have  known  one  good  old 
man — one  man  who,  through  the  chances 
and  mischances  of  a  long  life,  has  carried 
his  heart  in  his  hand,  like  a  palm  branch, 
waving  all  discords  into  peace — helps  our 
faith  in  God,  in  ourselves,  and  in  each  other 
more  than  many  sermons. —  G»  W.  Curtis. 


SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL. 
BY  A.  C.  M. 
NO.  5. 

Continued  from  page  607. 

On  the  12th  we  took  a  train  for  Geneva. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  was 
somewhat  uneven  and  not  quite  as  produc- 
tive fcto  most  parts  of  Bavaria.  As  we  ap- 
proach Lake  Geneva  the  land  is  more  hilly, 
and,  as  in  many  other  places  which  we  have 
passed  through  lately,  the  grape  culture 
abounds,  the  vineyards  looking  at  a  distance 
like  fields  of  corn.  Towards  evening  our 
course  led  us  to  the  lake,  and  we  ran  along 
side  of  it  for  many  miles,  having  at  times  not 
only  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lake,  but  also 
the  many  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders. 
We  arrived  at  Geneva  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  in  going  through  the  place  to 
our  hotel  we  crossed  the  lake  and  found  the 
whole  town,  and  especially  the  streets  bor- 
dering upon  the  lake,  very  prettily  lighted 
up,  and  in  examining  the  place  more  fully 
the  next  morning,  my  impressions  of  the 
night  before  in  favor  of  it  were  fully  con- 
firmed. The  lake  and  its  outlet  adds  greatly 
to  its  beauty.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I 
will  say  what  I  ought  to  have  said  before, 
that  on  our  way  to  this  place  we  stopped  for 
a  short  time  at  Berne,  took  a  cab  and  drove 
to  the  principal  points,  one  of  which  is  the 
old  clock  upon  the  church,  which,  in  its  day, 
was  considered  such  a  triumph  in  mechanism. 
When  it  strikes,  a  man  turns  an  hour  glass 
over  ;  a  rooster  flaps  his  wings  and  crows  as 
many  times  as  the  hour  indicates  ;  a  man  ia 
the  beifry  strikes  the  hour  with  a  hammer 
upon  the  bell,  and  there  are  several  other 
parts  carried  out  that  I  do  not  now  recollect. 
Considering  the  time  in  which  it  was  made 
it  was  a  great  triumph  of  art,  though  I  sup- 
pose it  could  be  outdone  now.  We  waited 
for  it  to  strike,  and  saw  and  heard  the  roos- 
ter,and alsosawtheold  man turnthehourglass, 
but  missed  some  of  the  others.  Berne  is  an 
old  settled  town,  but  has  many  streets  of  good 
substantial  buildings,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
built  in  a  way  to  protect  shoppers  or  pedes- 
trians from  storms  or  sunshine,  being  covered 
the  whole  length  of  the  streets  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  roof  of  the  buildings.  1  have 
seen  the  same  thing  in  other  cities.  Another 
feature  of  this  old  city  is  a  beautiful  stream 
of  water  of  small  size  running  rapidly  in  a 
confined  channel  through  some  of  the  princi- 
pal streets.  We  had  but  little  time  to  devote 
here,  and  soon  left  for  Geneva. 

The  next  da,y,  after  devoting  the  forenoon 
to  Geneva,  we  took  a  boat  on  its  lake  to  go 
up  to  the  mountains  Chamowiix,  leaving 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  re- 
joice to  get  upon  the  water,  that  we  may  es- 
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cape  the  heat  of  the  cih,  and  being  a  pleas- 
ant rlay,  we  enjoy  our  sail  exceedingly,  'ihe 
shores  on  both  sides,  far  up  from  the  water, 
are  covered  with  grape-vines,  and  its  hanks 
are  dotted  with  citits  and  villages  all  the 
way,  and  where  these  are,  there  are  large 
public  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  and  boarders  ;  for  the  border  of 
this  lake  is  very  popular  as  a  place  of  sum- 
mer resort.  Near  the  farther  end  wc  passed 
Chillou  and  its  old  castle,  made  famous  by 
Byron.  The  castle  stands  by  the  lake  side, 
so  that  we  had  a  fkir  view  of  it.  Getting  to 
the  end  of  the  lake  we  take  a  train  >?nd  pass 
along  under  the  overhanging  cliff,  and 
through  tunnel?,  among  some  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  Switzerland  ;  and  as  we  had 
nearly  a  full  moon,  our  enjoyment  of  the 
scene  was  unbounded.  At  length  we  left  the 
train  and  put  up  fr.r  the  night  at  a  public 
house  in  Martigny,  among  the  mountains, 
with  the  view  of  taking  mules  in  the  morn- 
ing from  that  point  across  to  Chamounix,  one 
of  the  most  noted  points  for  mountain  scene- 
ry in  Switzerland.  In  the  morning,  while 
making  my  toilet,  I  heard  the  pleasing  tink- 
ling of  the  herdsman's  bell,  and  looking  out 
I  saw  a  flock  of  goats,  about  thirty-five  in 
number,  going  forth  under  the  care  of  the 
young  herdsman  to  mountain  pastures,  hav- 
ing already  been  milked.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight,  and  the  sound  of  the  distant  bell  upon 
the  mountain  sides  is  always  musical.  We 
saw  many  such  scenes  and  always  enjoyed 
them.  Near  our  public  house  there  is  upon 
the  hill-side  one  of  the  most  striking  towns 
that  we  have  seen,  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  13th  century,  and  once  inhabited  by  a 
king.  Alth(>ugh  it  was  very  near,  we  had 
not  time  to  examine  it.  After  breakfast  we 
were  fitted  with  a  mule  each,  and  a  moun- 
taineer as  a  guide  for  us  through  the  moun- 
tains, about  22  miles  distant.  It  was  a  stir- 
ring time  at  and  about  the  hotel,  there  are 
so  many  tourists  to  be  fitted  out  with  mules 
and  attendants.  The  array  is  amusing,  and 
many  of  the  tourists,  like  myself,  have  been 
so  eniirely  unused  to  the  saddle — on  a  mules 
back  especially — that  we  cut  an  unenviable 
figure  in  the  presence  of  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers. There  are  many  ladies  to  fit  out, 
and  such  of  them  as  take  mules,  generally 
have  a  guide,  who  takes  it  upon  him  to  keep 
V€ry  near  his  charge,  and  to  lead  the  mules 
through  all  the  difficult  passes.  These  guides 
keep  up  without  diflRculty,  as  mules  never  go 
faster  than  a  walk,  and  it  is  incredible  what 
burdens  some  of  these  mountaineers  will  car- 
ry over  these  mountains  upon  their  hacks.  I 
saw  them  carr}  ing  trunks  of  great  size.  There 
are  two  roites  to  the  point  we  wished  to  go 
to,  one  is  the  old  mule  path  used  for  ages, 
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and  the  other  made  so  that  carriages  van  wio^ 
pass  over  it.    Some  of  our  party  chose  on  )|esi 
some  the  other,  the  majority 
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think  took  the  road.    We  chose  the  old  mujlmiiie 
path,  and  were  not  disappointed,  for  it  w; 
one  of  the  must  tbrillirg  and  astonishing  e 
perieuces  that  man  is  capable  of  enjoyin 
The  ascen<ling  and  descending  scale  through  lapsf 
some  of  the  loftiest  mouutam  ranges  of  Swii  oDte 
zerland  upon  a  mule's  back,  is  a  thing  n 
easily  comprehended,  and  not  always  ful\m 
admired  when  it  is  comprehended   We  pa>se 
many  points  in  the  elevated  ranges  of  t\ 
mountain  path,  that  were  so  near  the  briu 
of  a  precipice  that  one  misstep  of  rur  muhlot 
might  have  sent  us  from  500  to  1,000  t'ev  Jarj 
down  the  hill-side.    It  v;as  often  fearfu' 
look  below  us  at  these  points.    I  passed  son 
of  them  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  (aQsumedJijif] 
composure,  but  somehow  I  got  the  impressio 
that  the  beast  I  r.ide  was  all  the  time  stri\tlje 
ing  to  see  how  near  he  could  walk  to  the  edg  -^^ 
of  a  precipice  and  not  go  ofl^',  and  this  exper 
ment  not  being  at  all  in  harmony  with  m 
feelings,  I  abandoned  him  to  the  gui(ie  i 
future.    At  all  such  turns  they  prate  a  grea 
deal  about  the  discrimination  of  the  mule 
choosing  his  footsteps.    I  don't  think  tha  )yt 
the  charge  that  I  have  brought  against  bin 
(if  true,  which  I  think  it  is,)  shows  him  U 
possess  much  wisdom,  ui.less  it  was  to  get  m 
off  his  back,  if  so,  we  will  accord  to  hia 
that  also ;  but  apart  from  all  this  it  was  a  dejeli 
lightful  tour.    We  frequently  came  upon  th 
shepherd  boy  tending  his  flock  far  up  th 
mountain,  and  frequently  saw  where  he  hac 
reared  his  mimic  house  out  of  the  mountair 
stones,  in  order  to  while  away  the  time  whei 
his  flock  was  feeding,  and  perhaps  to  shelte 
himself  from  the  wind,    Abuut  two  o'clock 
we  gain?d  our  highest  point,  and  here  upor 
the  mountain  brow,  or  ^ather  the  highest  ele 
vatiou  of  the  path  between  two  lofty  moun 
tains,  we  came  to  a  house  of  entertainmentjij 
fed  the  mules  and  took  dinner.    From  thij 
point  we  could  look  down  upon  the  valley  o 
Chamounix,  and  up!>n  the  lofty  range  ojljr 
sno?;-covered  mountains  on  whii^h  are  thcjie 
glaciers,  one  of  which  we  intended  to  visit 
They  appeared  in  all  their  sublimity  of  beau 
ty  from  this  point,  the  afternoon  sun  lighting 
them  up.  Our  path  the  rest  of  the  way  led  us[)ol 
mostly  dovvn  the  declivity  to  the  vale  below 
but  we  had  yet  a  much  longer  journey  than 
we  anticipated,  but  by  perseverance  we  made 
our  way  down  into  the  valley,  where  we  found 
it  teeming  with  life  and  vegetation.  There 
were  beautiful  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  hemp  and 
flax,  as  well  a^  garden  products,  matured  and 
maturing  with  last  wiriter's  snow,  and  the 
glaciers  right  before  them  on  the  mountaiije 
sides.    Here  our  ears  are  assailed  with  th 
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loise  of  rushing  waters  from  the  hill-tops  cen- 
;ering  here  in  the  valley,  makiug  a  formida- 
)le  stream.    These  waters  in  ages  long  since 
)a8t,  have  roiled  down  from  the  mountains 
numense  boulders,  and  piled  them  up  in 
uountainous  hea^^s  in  the  vales  below,  and 
10  one  thing  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the  il- 
imitable  period  of  time  which  must  have 
lapsed  since  these  formations — so  fully  as  to 
ontemplate    the  change   v/hich    has  been 
wrought  by  simple  attrition — huge  boulders 
nee  of  all  diversity  of  shapes,  now  rounded 
Qto  smoothness — it  is  a  wonderful  study. 
Carly  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
nd  having  before  telegraphed  for  rooms,  we 
ot  them.    Here  we  find,  as  every  where  else, 
^  large  number  of  tourists.    We  settle  with 
'ur  faithful  muliteer,  and  in  the  morning  he 
";'ill  retrace  his  course  and  be  ready  for  an- 
'  ther  party.    We  are  tired  enough  to  sleep 
'  ell.    Next  morning  we  take  breakfast,  and 

•  ke  many  others,  male  and  female,  we  make 
■  Bady  for  our  ascent  of  the  montanvert  to 
'isit  the  glacier.  Most  take  their  mules  ;  we 
'^^J  refer  to  go  without  them,  and  start;  we 
''[)mmence  leisurely,  which  I  think  the  true 
^  ay,  and  advance  slowly  up,  up,  up.  The 
''ithsou  these  mountains  run  obliquely  up 

*  at  a  short  distance,  then  turn  a  sharp  corner 
'^id  go  up  again  in  the  opposite  direction; 
'^Jt  the  distance  gained  in  any  one  direction 
^'jpends,  of  course,  upon  the  make  of  the 
^•ound.    At  times,  during  the  ascent,  when 
'^e  looked  at  the  heights  to  be  gained  above 
'^^i,  it  seemed  almost  incredible  that  a  way 
3*  ould  be  found,  but  as  we  pressed  forward  in 
it  e  path  before  us — when  we  got  to  the  end 
"'S'tbat  we  found  another.  After  rising  about 
^iiie-fourth  of  the  distance,  we  came  to  a  small 
fi)use  of  entertainment  iif  the  mountain  side, 
Siptbya  pleasant  looking  lady.    She  had 
Qany  things  adapted  to  the  \vants  of  the 
^3ary  traveller,  su..h  as  cooling  drinks,  cakes 
a  id  fruits,  among  which  were  strawberries 

-t  nd  I  may  remark  here  that  we  have  seen 
.".•3e  latter  in  every  city  of  any  note,  from  the 
'iine  we  first  came  to  the  country,  down  to 
r  ot'  r  late  visit  to  Paris).    The  proprietor  of 
■3*  6  little  shop  urged  my  purchase  of  a  moun- 
■it.  in  staff,  used  by  the  mountaineers  and  tour- 
.J' s  likewise,  and  as  we  had  a  long  walk  be- 
:2re  us,  I  yielded.    She  gave  us  sume  of  the 
isolest  and  best  lemonade  from  her  rock  eel 
-  r  that  we  saw  in  the  country.    We  then 
iirneyed  onward.     Tourists  were  passing 
e  d  repassing  iis  all  the  way  up,  and  strings 
:  empty  saddled  mules  were  making  their 
'  ly  down.    Few  tourists  like  to  ride  down 
ese  steep  mountain  passes.    At  times  we 
•  u\d  come  to  an  open  space,  and  selecting 
;ood  seat,  we  rest  our  weary  limbs,  and  at 
;  2  same  time  look  back  upon  the  vale  far 


below  us,  and  also  across  the  vale  upon  the 
opposite  mountain,  which  appeared  to  be 
equal  in  height  to  the  one  we  were  ascending. 
Working  our  way  upward,  we  fell  in  with  a 
young  English  tourist  and  his  sister,  both  on 
foot,  staff  in  hand.  They  were  very  intelli- 
gent and  social,  and  the  conversation  ensuing 
caused  us  to  forget  the  toil  in  part.  We  ar- 
rived at  another  stopping  place,  or  house  of 
entertainment,  but  not  wanting  anything,  we 
passed  on.  About  1  o'clock  we  gained  the 
point  we  were  in  pursuit  of,  being  a  gorge 
very  high  up  between  two  lofty  mountains, 
between  which  the  snow  has  been  piling  in 
for  ages,  and  the  upper  surfaces  melting  and 
freezing,  forming  the  present  glacier.  We 
were  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  glacier, 
where  there  is  a  house  of  entertainment. 
Parties  coming  here  generally  feel  the  want 
of  something,  in  addition  to  the  refreshments 
furnished  ;  they  also  have  prints  and  canes, 
and  a  great  collection  of  curiosities  to  offer 
visitors.  The  glacier,  of  course,  is  the  great 
attraction  here.  The  snow  piled  up  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  these  mountain  gorges  around 
us  is  also  interesting;  but  I  confess  that  there 
is  another  point  standing  ouc  before  us  and 
towering  up  far  above  the  glacier  in  its  firm 
majesty,  that  has  more  attractions  for  my 
eye  than  all  that  lies  at  its  feet.  This  lofty 
peak  has  been  breasting  the  storms  and 
winds  of  ages  unnumbered,  boulder  after  boul- 
der has  been  severed  from  it  by  the  war  of 
the  elements,  and  been  mixed  with  the  de- 
bris in  the  plain  below,  and  yet  it  still  stands 
forth  solitary  and  alone,  stripped  of  all  ver- 
dure far  down  its  sides,  but  still  defiant,  still 
awfully  grand  in  its  solitude,  it  is  running  a 
tilt  against  time  itself,  but  time  will  be  the 
victor. 

Some  of  our  party  went  down  unon  the 
glacier,  but  I  was  satisfied  with  resting  and 
looking  upon  it.  After  awhile  we  commenced 
the  descent  of  the  mountain,  and  found  it  less 
laborious.  We  arrived  at  our  hotel  weli 
pleased  with  our  day's  experience,  and  slept 
soundly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  there's  a  silver  lining  to  every 

CLOUD." 

The  poet  or  priest  who  told  us  this 

Served  mankind  ia  the  holiest  way  ; 
For  it  lit  up  the  earth  with  the  star  of  bliss 

That  beacons  the  soul  with  cheerful  ray. 
Too  often  we  wander  despairing  and  blind, 

Breathing  our  useless  murmurs  aloud; 
But  'iis  kinder  to  bid  m  seek  and  fiad 

"  A  sih'er  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Let  us  not  walk  in  the  dingle  ground 

Where  nothing  but  Autumn's  dead  leaves  are  seen  j 
But  search  beneath  them,  and  peeping  around 

Are  the  young  spring  tufts  of  blue  and  green 
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'Tis  a  beautiful  eye  that  ever  perceives 
The  presence  of  God  in  Mortality's  crowd, 

'Tis  a  saving  creed  that  thinks  and  believes 
"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Let  us  look  closely  before  we  condemn 
Bushes  that  bear  nor  bloom  nor  fruit, 

There  may  not  be  beauty  in  leaves  or  stem, 
But  virtue  may  dwell  far  down  at  the  root  ; 

And  let  us  beware  how  we  utterly  s[)urn 
Brothers  that  seem  all  cold  and  i)roud, 

If  their  bosoms  were  opened,  perchance  wo  might 
learn 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Let  us  not  cast  out  Mercy  and  Truth, 

"When  guilt  is  before  us  in  chains  and  shame, 
When  passion  and  vice  have  cankered  youth, 

And  Age  lives  on  with  a  branded  name  ; 
Something  of  good  may  still  be  there, 

Though  its  voice  may  never  be  heard  aloud, 
For,  while  black  with  the  vapors  of  pestilent  air, 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Sad  are  the  sorrows  that  oftentimes  come. 

Heavy  and  dull  and  blighting  and  chill, 
Shutting  the  light  from  our  heart  and  our  home, 

Marring  our  hopes  and  defying  our  will; 
But  let  us  not  sink  beneath  the  woe, 

'Tis  well  perchance  we  are  tried  and  bowed, 
For  be  sure,  though  we  may  not  oft  see  it  below, 

"There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

And  when  stern  Death,  with  skeleton  hand. 

Has  snatched  the  flower  that  grew  in  our  breast, 
Do  we  not  think  of  a  fairer  land, 

Where  the  lost  are  found,  and  the  weary  at  rest? 
Oh  the  hope  of  the  unknown  Future  springs. 

In  its  purest  strength  o'er  the  coffin  and  shroud, 
The  shadow  is  dense,  but  Faith's  spirit-voice  sings, 

"There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud.'' 

Eliza  Cook. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  BUSINESS. 

Everything  in  the  Universe  has  a  higher 
end  than  its  own  existence,  and  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  a  worthy  life  is  to  discover 
those  ends,  and  to  contribute  its  share  to- 
wards their  furtherance.  The  seed  evidently 
exists  for  the  plant,  the  plant  for  the  fruit, 
the  fruit  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  So  in  hu- 
manity, the  body,  with  its  wonderful  mechan- 
ism, exists  not  for  itself,  but  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  powers  within,  and  those  pow- 
ers subsist,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the 
results  they  are  capably  of  producing.  Life 
itself  is  given  to  us,  not  that  we  may  live 
alone,  but  that  we  may  progress,  and  every 
advancing  step  we  take  is  valuable,  not  chiefly 
for  itself,  but  for  the  new  possibility  it  opens 
to  us.  Much  of  the  misery  in  the  world  comes 
from  mistaking  these  ends,  and  misdirecting 
our  energies,  thus  producing  poor  and  inferior 
fruit  from  the  soil  which  is  meant  to  yield 
rich  and  noble  harvests.  Thus  the  final  end 
of  all  business  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
simply  the  acquisition  of  property.  Wealth 
is  made  not  only  the  immediate,  but  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  trajffic ;  if  that  is  gained, 
business  is  thought  to  have  accomplished  its 
legitimate  work ;  if  not,  it  is  pronounced  a 
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failure.  With  this  sole  end  in  view,  the  meac 
will  be  arranged  in  consonance.  Whateve 
promises  the  most  rapid  increase  of  propert 
will  be  seized  upon  with  avidity,  and  othe 
interests,  whether  domestic,  social  or  mora 
wnll  be  made  subservient.  Even  where  con 
science  interferes  to  prevent  actual  wrong 
doing  in  the  pursuit,  it  is  sometimes  regarde( 
as  a  sacrifice  of  the  real  purpose  of  busines 
— to  higher  ends,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  sacriftyt 
fice.  bi 

A  deeper  insight  into  life's  meanings  wil' 
however,  reveal  a  fuller  and  nobler  signifii  w 
cance  in  business  than  the  mere  acquisition  » 
of  property.  It  has  an  end  beyond  that  c 
supply,  an  object  above  that  of  pecuniar 
success.  It  has  a  great  moral  purpose,  th 
establishment  of  a  lofty  and  unbending  rect! 
tude  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  No  di^ 
cipline  can  be  found  more  perfectly  adapter 
to  this  noble  work  than  that  of  business.  Fo 
it  involves  a  continual  adjustment  of  variou 
claims,  self  being  one  of  the  claimants.  It  i 
a  competition  of  rights  and  interests  tha  forlii 
presses  more  urgently  and  perpetually  tha  andt 
in  any  other  scene  of  life.  Commerce,  wit  Oo 
its  "  thousand  wheels,"  is  not  a  mere  vehicl  regai 
for  transmitting  to  those  engaged  in  it  thei  lb 
share  of  this  world's  goods,  it  is  rather  a  grea  sludj 
moral  machinery,  whose  purpose  is  the  pr<  bot 
motion  of  intelligent  fidelity  and  justice  amon  t  Hem 
men.  This  is  true,  both  as  regards  commun  lot  in 
ties  and  individuals.  Commerce  promote^  lealtl 
national  wealth,  but  this  is  not  its  only,  no  idud 
its  highest  mission  to  nations.  It  is  a  civi.«r,a 
izer  of  the  human  race;  it  accompanies  thi  odeo 
desire  for  liberty  and  culture,  giving  them  lurei 
new  impulse,  while  it  provides  the  means  fo  ious^ 
their  satisfaction.  Its  increase  keeps  pac  iretti 
with  that  of  freedorc^  and  wherever  it  flouiiiablei 
ishes  most  extensively  and  unrestrictedly,  Wt 
find  the  most  widely  difinsed  intelligence  an  'DiCfl 
prosperity.  "  It  its  influence  in  promoting  vii 
tue  is  less  apparent,  it  is  only  because  men  d  Tlie 
not  recognize  this  to  be  its  purpose,  or  pursui  terdac 
it  for  this  end.  The  passion  for  rapid  acci  Jyeryi 
mulation,  the  eagerness  for  wealth,  the  ans  aleD 
bition  for  display,  crowd  out  the  thoughts  ( Br»ed 
higher  interests,  and  business  is  degraded  baliog 
being  used  only  for  low  and  selfish  ends.  Ii  ifroiu 
trinsically,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  bett(  fortli 
aims,  and  capable  of  higher  results.  Bus  hey  [,| 
ness,  honestly  and  conscientiously  pursue( -oi]  (|, 
where  persevering  diligence  and  faithful  a  'n^^ 
tention  are  exercised,  where  the  rights  of  a  ipj^j^ 
are  upheld,  and  justice  firmly  adhered  t  ugf^^ 
brings  with  it  a  discipline  of  character  thj  ythij 
can  hardly  be  secured  in  any  other  occup;  intQ^ 
tion.  It  brings  into  exercise  all  the  powe  ljeUg 
of  the  mind,  not  only  in  judging  of  matte  le  jj 
of  prudence,  but  also  those  oi  right.  Perple:  eigUj^j 
ing  questions  which  involve  conflicting  inte  ayet^i 
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ests  must  be  decided,  thus  exercising  and 
strengthening  the  judgment;  the  limits  of 
self-love  are  to  be  assigned  ;  not  only  honesty, 
but  integrity,  candor,  discretion  and  patience 
must  be  cultivated,  and  the  entire  mental 
and  moral  nature  undergo  continual  develop- 
ment, if  business  is  truly  and  conscientiously 
followed. 

No  such  results  will  be  reaped,  however, 
'by  him  who  substitutes  the  immediate  end  of 
business,  acquisition,  for  its  ultimate  end, 
hJiarader.  To  him  the  perils  of  trade  are 
a  countless.  Temptation  to  gain  by  artifice, 
ji  concealment  and  deceit  will  surround  him  on 
ojvery  hand,  opportunities  for  enriching  him- 
rjielf  at  the  expense  of  another's  rights,  entice- 
li  nents  to  amass  money  by  speculation  and 
tijhance  rather  than  by  earnest  striving,  will 
ijjontinually  occur  to  tempt  and  perchance  to 
eoverwhelm  him.  If  he  acquire  his  coveted 
0  "iches,  he  yet  sighs,  for  he  lacks  the  sterling 
G  rirtue  that  is  needful  to  extract  the  real 
;i  )lessings  of  wealth  ;  if  he  fail,  he  is  wretched, 
labr  he  has  based  all  his  hopes  upon  a  dream, 
aiind  the  awakening  is  terrible, 
itl  On  the  other  hand,  the  business  man  who 
d  egards  his  pursuit  as  a  school  of  virtue  rather 
ei  han  a  sphere  of  selfish  interests,  who  is  daily 
eatudying  its  lessons  of  fidelity,  integrity  and 
■irii  onor,  will  ever  win  its  loftiest  moral  prizes, 
ajle  may  acquire  a  fortune  or  he  may  lose  one, 
:fli  ut  in  either  case  he  will  gain  that  which  no 
te  wealth  can  bestow  and  no  poverty  take  away, 
30  n  unblemished  name,  an  unsullied  charac- 
rilJr,  a  fidelity  to  truth  and  a  conscious  recti- 
ih  ade  of  purpose.  These  are  the  real  treasures, 
:"]•.  ure  and  incorruptible,  which  the  conecieu- 
;;'o  ous  pursuit  of  business  can  bestow,  and  these 
ic  re  the  great  ends  which  its  discipline  is  ca- 
111  able  of  achieving. — Public  Ledger. 
- ,  

,Qj  UTCH  ENTERPRISE — THE  NEW  SHIP  CANAL 
rj;  OF  HOLLAND. 

J  The  worthy  and  wealthy  burghers  of  Am- 
:0  erdam  are  in  a  flutter  of  pleased  excitement. 
"Mverybody  knows  that   "the  Dutch  have 
Diiken  Holland,"  but  perhaps  the  world  at 
■  o.rge  does  not  give  them  deserved  credit  for 
'D  iking  it,  and  by  sleepless  vigilance,  keeping 
Ii  from  the  constant  aggressions  of  the  stormy 
:;e"orth  Sea.    Undaunted  by  frequent  failure 
:« ley  have  diked  out  their  fertile  meadows 
;  om  the  domain  of  the  ocean,  fencing  out 
ii  s  waves  with  walls  of  clay  and  sand,  held 
i  place  by  the  thick  interlacing  roots  of  the 
I  a  grass,  which  they  call  "  helm."  Aided 
■ij  this  most  modest  vegetable  coadjutor,  by 
;  nt  of  unremitting  watchfulness,  the  beaver- 
ie  Hollanders  maintain  their  standing  on 
:  e  map,  and  keep  fully  abreast  of  their 
ijiighbors  in  progress  and  prosperity.  They 
dive  taken  Holland  from  the  sea  by  sagacity 


and  hard  work.    No  other  nation  can  truly 
boast  the  creation  of  their  land.    The  same 
people  have  just  achieved  another  victory 
over  the  forces  of  nature.    Their  great  city 
of  Amsterdam  was  built  in  a  marsh  near  the 
back  waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  about  twenty 
miles  east  from  the  North  Sea.    To  reach 
the  ocean  it  was  necessary  to  thread  the  nar- 
row channel  between  the  islands  in  the  Zuy- 
der Zee  and  pass  to  the  northward  of  the 
Helder,  heavy  vessels  finding  it  necessary  to 
be  lightened  over  the  flats  by  floats,  called 
camels,  the  process  being  slow  and  risky. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  enterprising  and  daunt- 
less Dutchmen  built  a  ship  canal  fifty  miles 
long,  costing  $5,000,000,  from  Amsterdam  to 
the  Helder.     Through  this  artificial  since 
their  commerce  passed  with  less  risk.  But 
this  canal,  of  which  in  its  day  they  were 
justly  proud,  had  its   defects.     Its  course 
north  and  south  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
usual  heavy  west  winds  of  the  coast,  which 
sweep  in  from  the  broad  Atlantic.  Vessels 
while  being  towed  dragged  against  the  lee 
bank,  to  their  annoyance  and  injury.  Besides 
this  the  winds  and  waves  brought  into  the 
channel  so  much  sand  that,  in  spite  of  dredg- 
ing, its  depth  has  been  reduced  to  nineteen 
feet,  instead  of  its  original  twenty-three.  In 
the  best  of  weather  it  uses  up  a  long  day  to 
reach  the  ocean  from  Amsterdam  through 
the  canal,  and  storms  may  prolong  the  voy- 
age indefinitely.    This  delay  was  of  small 
consequence  in  the  slow  old  days,  but  now 
"  time  is  money,"  and  the  Amsterdamers 
foresaw  the  doom  of  their  city  if  they  could 
not  provide  her  a  quicker  road  to  the  Atlan- 
tic.   So  they,  eight  years  ago,  begun  a  new 
canal  running  nearly  east  from  the  Zuyder 
Zee  at  Scheliingwonde  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  North  Sea  at 
Velzen.    This  new  canal,  which  was  to  cost 
about  $15,000,000,  has  an  immense  lock  at 
each  end  by  which  to  eflfectually  bar  out  the 
sea,  which  the  Dutch  dread  above  all  dan- 
gers.   These  locks  are  just  completed,  and 
are  described  as  prodigies  of  engineering  skill. 
The  canal  between  the  two  points  will  not  be 
finished  within  two  years.    It  will  be  large 
enough  in  its  narrowest  parts  for  two  ships 
of  the  first  class  to  pass.    Its  construction 
has  been  a  work  which  only  a  nation  born  to 
fight  the  water  would  have  undertaken,  and 
its  prosecution  has  developed  wonderful  me- 
chanical adaptation.    When  open  for  traflSc 
it  is  expected  to  bring  Amsterdam  within  two 
hours  of  the  ocean  and  rescue  her  commerce 
from  its  threatened  decline. — N.  Y,  Herald. 


Good  nature,  like  the  bee,  collects  sweet- 
ness from  every  herb.  Ill  nature,  like  the 
spider,  sucks  poison  from  honeyed  flowers. 
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HOW  TO  READ. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  says,  in  a 
recent  nmnber  of  the  Woman's  Journal. 

I  was  once  called  upon  to  prescribe  intel- 
lectually for  a  young  girl  uf  fair  abilities, 
^\ho  showed  no  want  of  brains  in  conversa- 
tion, but  had  a  perfect  indifference  to  books. 
She  read  dutifully  and  torpidly  whatever  was 
set  before  her — novels,  travels,  history,  all 
were  the  same  ;  each  page  drove  out  the  pre- 
vious page,  and  her  memory  was  a  blank. 
Her  parents  asked  me  to  teach  her  to  read  ; 
she  joined  in  the  request,  and  I  consented  to 
the  experiment,  on  condition  that  she  would 
faithfully  read  a  single  book  in  the  way  I 
should  direct.    She  consented. 

It  was  the  time  of  Kossuth's  visit,  when 
*very  body  wfs  talking  about  the  Hungarian 
revolution.  The  book  I  chose  was  "  Hunga- 
ry in  1848,"  by  Bruce,  of  far  more  interest 
than  now.  I  prescribed  it  in  daily  doses  of 
one  chapter.  If  possible  she  was  to  read 
that — the  chapters  being  short — but  under 
to  conceivable  circumstances  was  she  to  read 
more.  After  each  chapter  she  was  to  put 
down,  in  a  blank  book  I  gave  her,  some  re- 
marks suggested  by  it.  She  must  mention 
something  that  had  interested  her,  or  seek 
the  explanation  of  some  word,  or  anything 
-else  she  pleased.  Her  comments  were  cnly 
to  say  that  Gorgey  was  a  traitor,  or  inquire 
how  his  name  should  be  pronouced  ;  but  at 
least  there  must  be  one  sentence  of  remark 
per  chapter.  From  time  to  time  I  was  to  see 
what  she  had  written,  and  answer  her  ques- 
tions, if  any.  This  was  the  prescription, and 
she  took  it  courageously. 

I  knew  in  advance  what  would  be  the  great- 
est difficulty.  It  was  to  keep  her  to  one  chapter. 
It  seemed  to  her  such  a  mistake,  such  a  waste 
of  opportunity,  when  she  could  so  easily 
manage  five  or  six  chapters  in  a  day.  Had 
she  done  go,  all  would  have  been  lost,  so  I 
WiiS  inexorable.  The  consequence  was  that 
she  never  failed  to  read  her  chapter ;  and 
when  she  got  to  the  end  of  it,  for  want  of 
any  thing  better  to  do,  she  read  it  over  again, 
or  went  to  work  with  her  note-hook.  It  was 
a  very  nice  note-book,  and  she  wrote  a  beau- 
tiful hand.  When  I  came  to  look  over  the 
pages,  every  few  days,  I  was  astonished  at 
the  copiousness  and  variety  of  her  notes.  On 
some  days,  to  be  sure,  there  would  be  but  a 
single  sentence,  and  that  visibly  written  with 
effort:  but  almost  always  there  were  ques- 
tions, doubts  and  critiri  ms,  all  of  which  I 
met  as  I  could.  I  found  my  own  mind  taxed 
by  hers,  and  finally  re-read  every  chapter 
carefully  that  1  might  be  ready  for  her.  And 
at  the  end  she  told  me  with  delight  that  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  read  a  book. 
^o^Where  was  the  magic  of  the  process?  I 


suppose  mainly  in  the  restraint,  the  moderate 
pace  and  the  necessity  of  writing  something. 

Reading,"  says  my  Lord  Bacon,  *' maketlii 
a  full  man,  writing  an  exact  man."  To  clear- 
ly define  and  systematize  what  you  know,  write 
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MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION. 


Stated  Meeting  on  Second-day  evening  next,  12thl 
mo.  2d,  at  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meet 
ing  Room.  Alfred  Moore,  Secrriary, 
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INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearlj 
Meeting,  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Twelftt 
month  13th,  at  3  o'clock  (same  day  as  Represema- 
tive  Committee),  in  the  Monihly  Meeting  Room  a| 
Race  St.    Full  attendance  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerh 
 —  ^««» —  

ITEMS. 

Nearly  three  million  letters  were  sent  to  thf 
D(  ad-letter  OlBce  during  the  year.  Sixty-eigh 
thousand  of  these  letters  could  not  be  forwardec 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  writers  in  omitting 
to  give  the  county  or  State  ;  four  hundred  thousanc 
failed  to  be  sent  because  the  writers  forgot  to  put  ov 
stamps,  and  over  three  thousand  letters  were  put  it 
the  post-office  without  any  addresses  whatever.  Ii 
the  letters  above  named  were  fouud  over  ^92,000  it 
cash,  and  drafis,  checks,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  value  o 
$3,000,000.  There  were  over  thirty-nine  thousanc 
photographs  contained  in  the  above  letters.  0 
course  nearly  all  the  money  and  valuables  were  rei 
turned  to  tlie  owners,  but  much  needless  delay 
many  charges  of  dishonesty,  etc.,  might  have  beei 
saved  if  the  writers  of  the  letters  could  have  been  t 
little  more  careful,  and  taken  the  precaution  to  se' 
that  their  letters  were  in  mailable  condition  befori 
depositing  them  in  the  po't-office.  It  is  more  that 
firobable  that  nine- tenths  of  all  the  complaints 
losses  and  delays  which  arc  laid  to  the  Po^t-offic 
Department,  are  in  reality  due  to  the  carelessness  o 
their  writers. — Postal  Record. 

EvKKT  individual  found  in  th.e  streets  of  the  citic 
of  Kufsia  in  a  ttute  of  intoxication,  is  compelled  t 
work  ai  twecpit-g  the  streets  during  the  whole  o 
the  following  d^y.  The  figor  :ind  impartiality  as  t: 
nation,  sex,  or  condition,  with  which  this  rule  i 
carried  out,  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  many  mor 
civilized  natiens. 

Luther  Memorials — The  Augustine  Monaster; 
atE:furtin  wLith  Martin  Luiher  lived  is  now  at 
orphan  asylum.  A  tire  recentiy  destroyed  the  mos 
interesting  part  of  the  building,  in  which  was  Lu 
ther's  celi,  and  j'.lso  the  room  where  he  first  gav 
shape  to  his  great  scheme.  In  these  rooms,  whicl 
have  been  up  to  the  latest  time  shown  to  stranger 
as  curiosities,  Luther's  Bible  was  kept  with  margin 
al  notf-8  in  the  reformer's  own  hand-writing,  togethe 
with  Beck's  painting  of  "  The  Dance  of  Death,  '  an 
other  valuable  relics. 
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BARCLAY  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 
((X)ntinued  from  page  627.) 

"  The  Faith  can  receive  no  real  injury  except 
•  from  its  defenders.  ' — A.  P.  Stanley. 

With  this  remarkable  passag-^  fram  the 
'dwritings  of  Daan  Staolej  before  me,  the 
truth  of  which  is  constantly  being  verified 
around  us,  I  hope  not  to  proceed  beyond  what 
^■Ks  due  in  endeavoring  to  set  in  their  proper 
iight  the  inevitable  drifc  and  tendency  of  the 
J  attacks  that  have  lately  been  made  on  some 
(of  the  salient  principles  of  R:>bert  Barclay. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  from  the  first 
"Ito  enter  into  any  detailed  defence  of  the 
several  propositions  of  the    Apology  for  the 
']  True  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  sctme  is  held 
forth  and  preached  by  the  People  in  scorn 
j'iHalled  Quakers;"  nor  of  those  points  in  par- 
iiticular  which  have  lately  been  called  inques- 
"  liou.    That  would  occupy  far  too  much  space 
[  in.  the  pages  of  this  periodical,  and  would 
!|probablv  only  lead  to  unprofitable  contro- 
versy. Bat  believing  those  principles  to  form 
.:i3ne  intelligible  and  consistent  whole,  perfect- 
i:[y  homogeneous,  and  perfectly  Soriptural, 
=  ind  that  the  very  life  of  our  religious  So- 
;  ;iety  lies  therein,  yea,  in  thosa  very  points 
','1  ivhich  have  been  more  especially  assailed  of 
fl  late,  I  have  felt  the  burden  laid  upon  me  to 
ooiat  out,  as  far  as  I  may  be  enabled,  the 
symptoms  which  appear  to  me  to  indicate  a 
ijradual  decadence  in  the  full  recognition  and 
listinct  enunciation  of  some  points  of  our 


pristine  faith,  along  with  the  growth  of  views 
more  consonant  with  those  from  the  thraldom 
of  which  our  forefathers  in  the  truth— under 
an  amount  of  obloquy  and  suflfering  we  are 
noT7  wholly  unable  to  realize — were  deliv- 
ered, and  whose  living  testimony  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  as  a  precious  inheritance. 
That  our  early  Friends  were  more  highly 
gifted,  more  enlightened,  and  saw  farther 
than  the  rest  of  the  professing  world  into  the 
entire  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
— upon  vvhich  we-  must  advance,  not  retro- 
grade, if  we  would  maintain  our  position — is 
the  only  ground  we  can  claim  for  a  separate 
existence,  or  that  can  form  a  bond  of  union 
amongst  us  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  extra- 
neous  influences,  and  so  to  cement  us  to- 
gether as  to  check  the  dissolution  which, 
others  at  least  inform  us,  has  evidently  for 
some  time  past  been  steadily  setting  in. 

I  am  aware  there  is  what  is  thought  to  be 
a  revival  amongst  us,  in  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  religious  activity  of  late  years  in 
some  directions,  as  ia  the  institution  of  First- 
day  schools  and  various  other  agencies  for 
the  promotion  of  the  social  and  religious  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow  men.  These  movements 
have  doubtless  exerted  both  a  direct  anl  a 
reflex  influence  for  good  in  no  small  degree 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  them,  as  well  as  on  the  objects  01 
their  solicitude  and  exertion.  It  is  not  quite 
so  clear  that  these  eff>rts  and  associations 
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have  had  altogether  an  attractive  and  deep- 
ening inHuence  on  those  who  have  taken  the 
most  prominent  part  in  their  promotion,  io- 
icards  our  Society  and  its  primary  principles  j 
— whether  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  on  the  whole,  or 
whether  there  has  not  been  an  obviously  scat- 
tering efiect,  and  even  in  some  cases  a  degree 
of  estrangement.  If  it  be  so,  I  w  ould  be  far 
from  drawiug  any  arbitrary  conclusion,  be- 
yond the  notice  of  the  fact,  for  the  inference 
may  be  made  use  of  either  way.  But  there 
has  not  always  been  a  perfect  freedom  from 
an  appeal  to  popular  elements  and  motives 
of  action,  of  all  influences  one  of  the  most 
etealthy  and  insidious. 

Our  statistical  tables  likewise  exhibit  a 
slight  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
members  for  the  last  few  years,  but  not  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  general  increase  of  the 
population.    Like  all  other  statistics,  they 
are  necessarily  very  deceptive  as  to  the  right 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and  per- 
haps nothing  can  be  imagined  more  barren 
and  unprofitable  as  to  any  moral  or  religious 
results  than  the  mere  counting  of  numbers. 
They  do  not  tell  us  how  many  of  those  re- 
turned are  only  nominal  members,  as  must 
naturally  be  the  case  where  birthright  is  the 
principal  avenue  into  the  Society,  and  occa- 
sionally attending  a  First  day  morning  meet- 
ing the  main  test  of  a  claim  to  the  retention 
of  membership.    There  is  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  between  our  sincerely 
attached  and  our  lukewarm  or  more  or  less 
disaffected  members — the  only  thing  worth 
knowing  at  the  expense  of  the  time  and 
trouble  incurred.   Many  of  those  enumerated 
would  scarcely  recognize  their  membership  if 
challenged,  or  hold  it  as  binding  to  any  par- 
ticular walk  or  practice.    This  loose  state  of 
things  is  mainly  attributable  to  an  increased 
laxity  in  the  discipline  of  late  years  ;  and 
how  much  of  this  is  due  to,  and  has  been  pro- 
moted by,  the  statistical  tables,  they  must  be 
left  to  answer  for  themselves.    I  am  no  ad- 
vocate for  a  penal  discipline,  love  being  the 
only  authority,  and  restoration  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  discipline  in  a  Christian  church.  But 
we  have  a  right  to  look  for  some  sort  of  con- 
sistency, and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  our  statistical  tables  being  out  of  harmony 
with  the  theory  and  constitution  of  our  So- 
ciety, in  their  inevitable  tendency  to  direct 
the  attention,  along  with  other  prevalent  in- 
fluences, to  outward  considerations.    This  is 
not  alone  my  own  solitary  view.    One  of  the 
most  experienced  voices,  now  removed  from 
amongst  us,  pleaded  against  them  to  the  last. 
Notwithstanding  anything  they  may  seem  to 
cover,  we  can  scarcely  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  without  be 


coming  painfully  sensible  of  a  general  deca 
going  on  in  the  attendance  of  our  meeting 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  in  towns  ai 
well  as  in  the  country,  but  more  especially  i 
some  of  the  rural  districts,  which  were  one 
the  strongholds  of  our  Society.     There  ar 
a  few  cases  of  exception,  where  unusual  zeai 
and  exertion  have  been  devoted,  or  wher; 
the  neighboring  meetings  have  been  fed  b 
the  surplusage  of  the  large  towns;  but  th 
general  complaint  is  of  old  standing  in  th 
Answers  to  our  Queries,  as  to  the  continuou; 
falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  First-day  a 
ternoon  and  week-day  meetings.    It  has  gon 
on  steadily  increasing  for  some  time  past,  an 
is  now  afl'ecting  our  First-day  morning  mee 
ings  in  many  places.   It  has  gone  on  increa; 
ing  with  much  greater  rapidity  during  th 
present  and  immediately  preceding  generi 
tions,  so  that  we  hear  more  and  more  of  th 
extreme  difliculty  with  which  meetings  i 
some  places  are  kept  up  at  all,  of  others  b< 
ing  discontinued,  and  of  junctions  takin 
place  between  ^lonthly  and  Quarterly  Mee 
ings,  one  after  another,  in  consequence  of  tb 
diminished  numbers  attending   them,  no 
withstanding  the  greatly  increased  facilitit 
of  travelling ;  which  process,  as  far  as  r* 
gards  present  appearances,  seems  not  likel 
to  be  counteracted.    In  endeavoring  to  trac 
the  causes,  we  have  no  records  exactly  I 
show  when  this  decline  first  began  to  set  i' 
Emigration  for  the  sake  of  greater  freedoi 
of  conscience,  and  from  under  the  hand  ( 
bitter  persecution,  was  one  main  cause  i 
earlier  times,  but  that  has  long  ceased  to  o| 
erate  in  anything  like  the  same  proportioi 
We  do  not  know  our  numbers  at  the  con 
mencement  of  the  present  or  during  the  pr 
ceding  century,  but  it  is  stated  that  there  we; 
10,000  Friends  in  London  alone,  comprisir 
at  that  time  little  more  than  the  city  prope 
within  the  first  generation  of  the  rise  of  tl 
Society.     We  know  that  there  were  1,1( 
Friends  imprisoned  in  the  various  Londc 
jails  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  fait 
ful  maintenance  of  our  several  testimonie 
and  upwards  of  4,000  so  incarcerated  in  tl 
prisons  throughout  the  country* — about  oi 
in  four  of  our  present  total  census,  and  pe 
haps  equal  to  the  actual  whole  number 
our  able-bodied  men !    Although  some 
our  general  principles,  and  several  of  O' 
testimonies,  are  undoubtedly  meeting  wi 
increased  recognition  and  acceptance  amoi 
the  community  at  large,  those  who  have  i 


It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  authc  t| 
tic  statement  as  to  these  numbers,  but  we  beliC'  |g 
they  are  not  exaggerated.    The  total  number  of  i 
prisonments    during   the   various  persecutions 
P'rienda  has  been  estimated  from  reliable  sources 
15,489.    Some  of  the  periods  extended  from  10  Wt 
15  years  ;  and  353  Friends  died  in  priaon.  % 
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extensive  experience,  and  the  best  welfare  of 
the  Society  most  truly  at  heart,  must  be  con- 
scious of  a  wide-spread  alienation  from  our 
practices,  if  not  defection  from  our  princi- 
ples, within  our  own  borders,  and  that  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  young  and  rising  gen- 
eration, but  affecting  mauy  of  those  occupy- 
ing prominent  positions  in  the  Society,  and 
to  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  look  up  as 
examples,  if  not  as  our  leaders  and  our  guides. 
If  the  cause  should  be  found  to  lie  in  a  gen- 
eral lukewarmness  having  crept  over  us,  or, 
still  more,  in  any  shifting  of  our  ancient 
ground,  in  the  gradual  yielding  up  or  less 
distinct  apprehension  of  those  deep,  inward, 
and  spiritually  experienced  convictions  which 
first  gathered  our  early  Friends,  and  of  which 
Robert  Barclay  is  the  able  and  hitherto  ac- 
knowledged exponent,  it  is  well  we  should  be 
thoroughly  awakened  to  it  before  our  admira- 
ble organization  is  all  that  is  left  to  us. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
source  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  the 
'  Society  in  this  country  rather  more  than  thirty 
1  years  ago,  lay  really  in  a  covert — not  open 
t  at  that  time,  I  believe — attack  upon  some  of 
e  the   principles   of  Barclay   and   the  early 

*  Friends.  The  views  which  were  then  being 
1  disseminated  occasioned  so  much  uneasiness 
c  when  brought  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  to 
t  cause  the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  the 
iijyear  1835.  That  committee  was  composed 
jijof  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  qualified  men 

0  we  had  amongst  us,  whose  equals  in  weight 

1  of  character  and  religious  experience,  I  ap- 
oj  prehend,  without  disparagement,  it  may  fair- 
01  ly  be  said  we  should  now  have  difficulty  in 
E  finding.  They  labored  long  and  faithfully  ; 
R  and  the  Society  had  strength  enough  at  that 
ettime  to  cast  out  from  it  the  views  which  had 
ID  occasioned  the  difficulty.  But  it  resulted  in 
^ethe  separation  of  so  large  a  number  of  in- 
ibfluential  Friends,  many  of  them  of  the  high- 
""est  reputation  and  standing,  as  to  shake  the 
lo  Society  in  some  quarters  to  its  very  centre. 

•  iirhe  result  was  greatly  to  be  deplored.  And 
"M I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  Friends  now 
li living,  who  can  remember  and  impartially 
:i  review  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
y-  ing  what  is  known  as  the  "  Beacon  Contro- 
^i^ersy,"  and  who  are  not  now  of  the  judg 

:  <nent  that  the  lasting  interests  of  the  Society 
i^erenot  best  promoted  by  the  course  then 
^.i  aken — ever  since  so  far  regretting  the  action 
:;!)oth  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  of  its  com- 
r  1  nittee.  Whether  arising  from  the  well  known 
^  aw  of  reaction  or  otherwise,  I  believe  it  to  be 
i  lO  mistake  to  say  that  those  very  views  are 
•  ow  the  most  prominently  held  in  many  lead- 
3g  quarters,  if  not  in  the  Society  at  large. 
V^hatever  may  be  our  private  opinions  on 
3me  points,  surely  our  platform  is  broad 


enoagh  for  all  who  can  conscientiously  claim 
the  name  of  "  Friends,"  and  whose  walk  in 
life  is  in  accordance  therewith,  without  set- 
ting one  phase  of  religious  thought  against 
another ; — if  we  could  but  each  be  pa- 
tient and  tolerant  enough,  and  not  insist 
upon  our  own  particular,  and  perhaps  partial 
views  of  divine  truth  being  the  only  sound 
and  consistent  ones.  Those  who  have  strong 
convictions  have  the  greater  need  to  guard 
against  the  encroachment  of  their  ^  pirits  upon 
others.  If  honest  and  true,  and  bathed  in 
the  atmosphere  of  love,  our  diversities  may 
be  greatly  helpful  to  each  other.  The  Church 
may  have  need  enough  of  each  variety  or 
phase  of  thought  to  fill  different  places,  and 
for  mutual  correction  and  strengthening. 
There  were  great  and  wide  differences  even  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history  well  knows  that  there 
have  been  two  distinct  tendencies  or  schools 
of  thought  which  will  ever  probably  continue 
to  divide  mankind  in  reference  to  religious 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of 
the  human  mind.  There  are,  among  all 
classes,  those  whose  minds  constitutionally, 
one  may  say,  tend  to  the  outward  and  objee- 
tive,  who  rest  upon  the  symbolic  as  the  real 
substantial  representative  of  the  true ;  and 
those  who  constitutionally  tend  to  the  inward 
and  subjective,  as  the  only  absolute  and 
ultimate  reality.  It  is  very  diflicult  for  either 
to  understand  or  realize  the  truths  of  the 
other.  But  it  must  be  done  in  the  promotion 
of  true  harmony,  and  perhaps  in  the  preser- 
vation of  enduring  and  fruitful  vitality. 
There  are  many  minds  who  cannot  do  with- 
out some  outward  and  tangible  supports  to 
lean  upon.  These  feed  the  ranks  of  the  Rit- 
ualists, more  or  less  pronounced,  among  all 
classes  and  professions,  the  adherents  to  form 
and  ceremony,  to  rule  and  order,  to  precedent 
and  authority.  Whilst  there  are  many  others 
who  would  throw  off  these  restraints  as  use- 
less and  burdensome,  merely  shackles  to  the 
free  action  of  the  spirit,  regarding  the  unseen 
and  the  inward  as  the  only  sources  of  life, 
growth  and  power.  Both  elements  may  be 
mutually  needful  to  qualify  and  correct  each 
other — both  may  be  equally  essential  to  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  body. 
By  the  uncalled-for  repression  cf  either  we 
cannot  tell  what  may  be  the  loss,  or  what 
may  follow  under  the  law  of  reaction.  It  is 
a  striking  and  significant  circumstance,  that 
a  difficulty  has  arisen  of  precisely  the  opposite 
character,  in  the  very  same  quarter  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  former  one. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Introduce  changes  in  your  reading  and 
studies.  Who  reads  but  little  at  a  time,  re» 
tains  that  little  the  better. 
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LYDIA  A.  THORNE. 

On  the  IGth  of  11th  mo.,  1872,  we  paid  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  our  dear  Friend 
Lydia  Ann,  wife  of  Jonathan  Thorne.  She 
had  been  spending  several  mouths  in  Europe, 
and  when  about  to  return  to  her  home,  she 
wa8  taken  sick  in  London,  and  after  three 
weeks*  illness,  which  she  patiently  endured, 
peacefully  passed  to  that  rest  prepared  for  the 
righteous,  leaving  a  void  in  the  hearts  of 
iiusbaod  and  children  and  numerous  friends 
that  will  long  be  felt.  Having  been  privileged 
to  mingle  in  close  frieud.ship  with  her  from 
childhood,  I  can  testify  of  her  pure  Christian 
•character.  She  ever  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  her  children  the  beauty  of  holiness,  both 
by  precept  and  exaniple.  Kind  and  benevo- 
lent to  the  poor,  she  did  not  let  her  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  did.  She  was 
-ever  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted, 
considering  no  sacrifice  too  great  in  order  to 
benefit  others  or  contribute  to  their  comfort 
and  happiness.  It  appeared  to  be  her  meat 
and  her  drink  to  do  the  will  of  her  Heavenly 
Father,  and  to  live,  day  by  day,  up  to  the 
highest  convictions  of  right  and  duty.  She 
was  a  diligent  attender  of  meeting,  a  mem- 
ber of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  and  du- 
ring the  last  years  of  her  life  an  Overseer. 
AVe  find  consolation  in  the  assurance  that 
she  has  heard  the  language,  '*  Well  done 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  more,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  the  Lord."  C.  E.  H. 

Poiighkeepsie,  11th  mo.  19th,  1872. 

The  world  has  come  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  fact  that,  afr.er  all  that  may  be  said  of 
dogmatic  Christianity,  character  is  the  final 
result  at  which  its  author  aimed.  The  aim 
and  end  of  Christianity  is  to  make  men  bet- 
ter, and  in  making  them  better  to  secure 
their  safety  and  haj)pines3  in  this  world  and 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  Christianity  which 
narrows  the  sj^rapathies  of  a  man,  and  binds 
him  to  his  sect,  which  makes  the  Christian 
name  of  smaller  significance  to  him  than  the 
came  of  his  party,  which  thinks  more  of 
soundness  of  belief  than  soundness  of  charac- 
ter, is  the  meanest  kind  of  Christianity,  and 
belongs  to  the  old  and  out  grown  time.  It 
savors  of  schools  and  books  and  traditions. 
The  human  element  in  it  predominates  over 
the  Divine. 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

In  Sixth  month  last.  Prairie  Grove  Quar- 
terly Meeting  appointed  a  Committee  to  hold 
Circular  Meetings  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 
look  after  the  scattered  sheep  and  visit  some 
families  as  way  opened.    In  accordance  with 


this  appointment,  satisfactory  meetings  wern 
held  m  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  o 
I  which  report  was  made  to  our  Quarterlj] 
Meeting  in  the  Ninth  month.  The  Commiti 
tee  was  continued  with  some  additional 
Under  their  care,  meetings  have  been  hel( 
at  Tama,  Marshall,  Poweshiek  and  Mashaa 
ka  counties  to  good  satisfaction,  and  the] 
have  had  some  precious  opportunities  in  pri 
vate  families.  Among  these  may  be  men 
tioned  the  visits  to  two  aged  widows  in  Taraj 
Co.  These  two  Friends  had  been  holdin; 
meetings  together  for  more  than  four  yearj 
At  first  the  two  sat  alone,  then  some  of  thei 
children  met  with  them,  and  subsequent!; 
some  of  their  neighbors,  who  were  not  mem 
bers.  These  meetings  were,  at  first,  held  ii 
silence,  but  after  a  time,  one  of  the  Friend 
felt  it  her  duty  to  communicate  a  few  word 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  present,  an< 
she  has  so  increased  in  her  gift  that  she  i 
now  an  interesting  speaker.  When  they  ha« 
met  together  for  religious  worship  about  tw- 
years,  they  discovered  that  one  of  them  waiprc 
a  member  with  us,  and  the  other  belonged  t 
the  Orthodox.  This  did  not  change  thei 
feelings  towards  each  other,  and  they  cor 
tinned  to  meet  under  the  same  covering  c 
Heavenly  love  which  had  previously  been  es 
tended  over  them.  The  Committee  als 
visited-  a  family  of  consistent  Friends  i 
Poweshiek  Co.,  who  had  lived  there  eleve 
years  without  being;  aware  that  there  was  an 
established  meeting  within  a  hundred  mile 
of  them.  In  all  that  time  they  had  been  dti 
barred  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  those  ( 
kindred  faith,  and  they  gladly  received  (h 
information  that  they  were  within  ciO  miles  c 
Marietta  Monthly  Meeting. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Coui 
Rouse  at  Toledo,  in  which  the  audience  wertjjj 
much  tendered,  and  went  away  well  satisfieepayj 
At  this  place  (New  Sharon)  there  is  a  littl 
settlement  of  our  Friends,  some  of  whor 
have  not  brought  certificates  of  removal  t 
any  meeting  in  lo'.va.  B.  S 

JS^ew  Sharon,  Iowa,  11th  mo.  14th,  1872. 


Dow 


hi 
hi 


1  AM  disposed  to  think,  that  it  is  with  man 
minds  as  it  is  with  many  bodies  amongst  hi 
man  beings  ;  and,  that  just  as  some  of  thei 
are,  by  their  physical  nature,  so  liable  to  ii 
flammatory  disorders,  that  the  least  excess  i 
diet  throws  them  into  fever,  or  exposure  ihlijee 
the  weather  into  a  hazard  of  catching  col 
so,  in  some  minds,  there  is  such  a  tendency 
inflammatory  action  on  the  emotional  side 
their  being,  that  they  are  only  safe,  as  tl  leng, 
physically  feeble  people  only  are  safe,  t  irm 
guarding  themselves  on  every  side  again 
such  things  as  disturb  the  low,  simple,  ar  le^jj 


iotfo 
f!8y 


leofl 
e  8u 


uniform  method  by  which  they  are  obliged 
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manage  themselves  in  order  to  maintain  their 
health. 


Santeb  Agency,  Nebraska,  12th  mo.  13th,  1872, 
Eli  and  Elma  Garretson—Dear  Friends  :— 
The  goods  which  Salem  Quarter  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  have  forwarded  to  us,  ar- 
rived  last  week,  and  in  good  condition,  ex- 
^^P^  o«e  bale  of  cotton,  which  took  fire  on 
the  boat,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  and  did 
but  little  damage. 

I  feel  now  like  taking  fresh  courage,  and  can 
go  on  in  the  good  work  with  renewed  strength, 
feeling  that  Friends  sympathize  with  us  in 
our  endeavors  to  do  something  for  these  poor 
people. 

The  things  you  have  sent  are  satisfactory, 
and  I  can  but  express  to  you  my  thanks  that 
you  have  so  quickly  responded  to  our  call 
for  help.  Many  can  be  made  comforta- 
ble, who  must  otherwise  have  suffered  severe- 
ly for  the  want  of  proper  clothing,  and  as 
soon  as  I  can  make  arrangements,  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  preparing  of  bedding,  (fee,  for 
(the  Indians.  The  dried  fruit,  I  shall  keep 
ifor  the  sick,  preparing  it  myself,  and  dealing 
lit  out  as  I  know  it  to  be  needed. 

I  wrote  some  time  since,  to  some  members 
i)f  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  and  they  write 
!(ne  that  they  will  respond  to  the  call. 
I  Chough  the  goods  have  not  yet  arrived,  which 
i[  much  regret,  as  I  fear  they  will  not  get  to 
pioux  city  in  time  for  the  boats,  as  this  cold 
&veather  we  are  now  having  promises  to  close 
eiavigation,  thus  much  increasing  freights. 
Your  Friend, 

Mary  V.  Freeman. 


Say  well  is  good,  but  do  well  is  better, 
0  well  is  the  spirit,  say  well  is  the  letter; 
•aj  well  is  godlj,  and  helps  to  please  ; 
'ut  do  well  lives  godly,  and  gives  the  world  ease, 
lay  well  to  silence  sometim  s  is  bound  ; 
!ut  do  well  is  free  on  every  ground, 
ay  well  has  friends — some  here,  some  there  ; 
ut  do  well  is  welcome  everywhere, 
y  say  well  many  to  God's  word  cleaves  ; 
ut  for  lack  of  do  well  it  often  leaves, 
say  well  and  do  well  were  bound  in  one  frame, 
hen  all  were  done,  all  were  won,  and  gotten  were 
gain."  —OldPoetrij. 


For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
PROHIBITION. 

The  increasing  interest  manifested  in  the 
tibject  of  Temperance  is  cheering  to  every 
•iend  of  humanity,  since  it  is  to  be  hoped  no 
mdid,  disinterested  person  who  examines 
lie  subject  thoroughly  can  help  admitting 
tie  necessity  of  legislation  in  aid  of  this  re- 
b  rxn. 

a  Under  owr  present  system  of  law  we  license 
i:ie  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  with  one  hand, 
id  punish  crime  committed  under  its  influ- 


ence with  the  other,  thus  making  the  Goy-- 
ernment  largely  responsible  for  offences  thm 
committed. 

I  trust  when  a  majority  of  the  people  be- 
come sufficiently  enlightened,  a  Prohibitfyrp 
Law  will  be  demanded,  thus  closing  one  of 
the  legal  avenues  to  temptxtion,  and  giving 
protection  to  the  weak  and  unwary.  Wkesa 
this  is  the  case  it  will  cease  to  be  an  arbitrarj 
law,  since  it  is  the  genius  of  a  Republicaii 
form  of  Government  to  rule  by  majorities. 

May  we  as  a  Society  see  our  responsibility 
and  use  our  influence  to  hasten  the  day  wheo 
no  encouragement  shall  be  given  to  this  ua- 
righteous  traffic,  and  the  law  which  upheld 
it  be  remembered  onlv  as  a  relic  of  the  pasL 

K.  H. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Uth  month  2Sd,  1872. 

When  men  come  to  understand  religioi^ 
rightly  they  will  learn  to  reverence  the  body 
as  the  instrument  of  the  soul  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  whatever  work  we  are  appointed 
tj  do  in  this  world.  There  are  many  men 
and  women  who  woiild  make  far  greater  at- 
tainments in  religion  and  have  far  more  re- 
ligious enjoyment  if  they  would  but  consider 
that  the  body  is  God's  gift,  too  ;  and  that  ifl- 
jury  to  health  through  carelessness  or  frivolitj 
is  a  sin. 


Fiom  the  Christian  Banner. 
THE  LITTLE  HERBS. 
BY  KIRKLAND. 


The  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  dividing 
vegetation  into  trees  and  herbs  ;  almost  eve- 
rything that  was  not  a  tree  or  shrub,  was  an 
herb,  from  the  common  grass  under  foot,  t© 
the  superb  lilies  of  the  field. 

The  word  had  no  special  meaning ;  aoJ 
far  less  had  it  the  meaning  which  it  has  witk 
us.  By  general  usage,  we  have  come  to  de- 
signate a  certain  class  of  little  bushy  aromat- 
ic plants  as  "  herbs,"  and  the  word  always 
suggests  such  kitchen-garden  productioias  as 
thyme  and  sage  and  the  mint  tribe. 

Our  Saviour,  however,  specifies  several  of 
these  very  plants  known  to  us  ;  "  mint,  and- 
rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,"  according  to 
Luke;  "mint  and  anise  and  cummin," 
Matthew  has  it.  This  is  the  only  time  tha& 
rue  is  ever  mentioned,  although  it  is  very 
likely  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  bitter  herbs'^ 
which  the  people  were  to  eat  with  the  flesi® 
and  unleavened  bread,  in  observance  of  the 
Passover,  and  supposed  to  typify  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Israelites.  Cresses,  wild  lettuce^, 
endives,  chiccory,  nettles,  and  thistles  have 
been  named,  many  of  which  cannot  so  prop- 
erly be  called  bitter,  as  rue,  some  species  of 
which,  especially  that  known  in  England  m 
"  herb  of  grace,"  are  most  disagreeably  so. 
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Many  of  the  above-named  were  often  eaten 
by  the  people  as  relishes  for  their  bread  and 
meat.  The  "  dinner  of  herbs  "  was  by  no 
means  a  merely  figurative  expression  :  such 
must  frequently  have  been  the  only  resource 
of  some  of  the  poor,  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  their  coarse  barley  loaves.  The  diet  of 
both  Hebrews  and  Arabs  was  very  simple  ; 
many  of  them  seldom  tasted  meat. 

The  name  "  rue  "  comes  from  a  word  mean- 
ing "  to  preserve,"  and  it  was  supposed  to 
preserve  health,  which  accounts  in  part  for 
its  having  a  place  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  grows 
wild  in  some  parts  of  palestine,  on  Mount 
Tabor,  for  instance  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being 

tithed  "  proves  that  it  was  cultivated.  The 
law  was  that  all  the  increase  of  the  soil 
should  be  tithed,  and  the  Pharisees  carried  it 
80  far  that  they  exacted  tribute  even  for  the 
email  garden  plants,  whose  leaves  or  seeds 
served  the  people  for  flavoring  for  their 
bread. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  our  Lord, 
who  knew  all  the  customs  of  the  country, 
how  the  husbandman  sowed  and  gathered 
and  threshed,  all  the  habits  of  the  fisherman, 
and  took  notes  of  the  labors  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  as  she  ground  the  corn  and 
leavened  the  meal  and  mended  the  garments 
and  swept  the  room,  and  the  ways  of  the 
birds,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  did  not 
overlook  this  one  humble  bush  with  its  finely 
cut  leaves,  or  the  anise  and  the  cummin  and 
the  mint. 

The  anise  and  the  cummin  were  useful  for 
their  seeds.  The  former,  in  its  small  capsule, 
held  two,  oval  in  shape  and  seamed  in  stripes, 
brittle  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  strong  smell 
and  taste  usually  considered  agreeable.  Eve 
rything  of  this  kind  was  acceptable  to  the 
Orientals.  They  were  especially  fond  of  con- 
diments, and  seasoned  their  bread  with  all 
kinds  of  biting  and  highly-flavored  seeds, 
sprinkling  them  over  it  as  they  ate,  and  mix- 
ing the  pungent  herbs  with  salt  for  sauces. 

Many  such  are  common  on  the  hill-tops, 
whose  warm  soil  they  are  best  adapted  to. 
Some  of  the  mountain  pastures  are  covered 
with  fennel,  whose  spreadiug  roots  take  hold 
of  the  earth  by  every  little  fibre.  There  are 
places  where  it  abounds  beside  the  narrow 
roads,  upon  the  high  ground  throughout 
Palestine.  And  on  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that  thrive  ;  the 
air  is  fragrant  with  it ;  and  so  abundant  is 
it  on  the  highest  peak  of  all  the  group  of 
mountains,  the  one  which  forms  the  back 
ground  and  overtops  the  rest,  that  the  very 
name  is  derived  from  it, — Um  Shaumer,  *'  the 
mother  of  fennel." 

Fennel,  cummin,  and  coriander  belong  to 


the  same  family,  where  the  flower-stemsi 
branch  off  like  tlie  sticks  of  an  umbrella,  re- 
ceiving their  family  name  from  this  circum- 
stance; they  are  all  aromatic,  and  all  prefer 
warm,  dry,  high  })laces,  like  the  sunny,  open 
hill-country  of  Syria.  And  this  latter  fact; 
is  true  of  the  sage  and  thyme  and  hyssop, 
which  are  abunr'ant  throughout  that  region  ; 
and  of  mints,  similar  in  kinds  to  those  which 
we  are  familiar  with. 

Some  of  these  were  of  importance  enough 
to  be  cultivated,  as  above  stated  ;  especially 
the  cummin,  concerning  which  there  is  such 
an  interesting  passage  in  Isaiah  :  "  Doth  the 
ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sow?  doth  he 
not  cast  abroad  the  fitches,  and  scatter  the 
cummiri,  and  cast  in  the  principal  wheat,  and 
the  appointed  barley,  and  the  rye,  in  their 
place  ?  For  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to  dis- 
cretion, and  doth  teach  him.  For  the  fitches 
are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument, 
neither  is  a  cart  wheel  turned  about  upon  the 
cummin  ;  but  the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with 
a  staflf,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod;"  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  fragrant,  peppery 
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seeds  of  the  cummin  were  of  so  much  valued y 
to  the  people,  that  they  are  ranked  in  hereby, 
with  the  breadstuffs— the  principal,  wheatjjj^ 
and  rye  and  barley  and  fitches,  for  food,  andLgj 
the  seeds  of  the  little  narrow-leaved,  blue-|^ 


ably 


flowered  plant  for  flavoring,  to  make  the 
bread  more  palatable,  as  the  highly  spiced 
and  piquant  sauces  are  used  with  us. 

Hyssop  was  for  a  diflferent  purpose.  There 
has  been  some  question  as  to  what  plant  in 
was,  some  affirming  that  it  was  the  caper 
and  others  that  it  was  like  our  marjoram 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  much  doubt 
about  it,  for  there  are  herbs  all  about  tht 
mountains  of  the  Peninsula,  which  have  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  hyssop.  They  grow 
on  the  slopes  of  Horeb,  and  climb  out  frod: 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  just  as  we  see  a  tufi 
of  little  bushes  like  the  low  blueberry  clingJJ'™ 
ing  to  the  sides  of  hedges,  where  their  tin) 
rootlets  find  nourishment  in  the  handful  o 
soil  that  has  lodged  there.  This  very  habi 
of  its  life  is  indicated  in  Kings,  where  the  bo 
tanical  acquirements  of  the  great  Solomoi 
are  comprehended  in  this  paragraph  of  ont 
verse:  "And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  thi 
cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  th 
hy.'^sop  that  sprinr/eth  out  of  the  wall." 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  th 
service  for  which  the  hyssop  of  Scripture  i 
set  apart,  than  our  herb  of  the  same  name 
and  why  may  not  that  have  been  simi 
lar?  A  dwarf  bush  which  grows  almost  ii 
the  shape  of  a  little  broom,  fine  leaved  an« 
compact,  on  a  woody  stem.  Nothing  coul 
be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  sprink^l^f 
ling,  than  a  bunch  of  hyssop;  and  its  pun 
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gent  qualities  and  penetrating  powerful  smell, 
suit  it  for  its  other  use,  that  of  purifying. 
And  it  is  significant  that  it  grows  profusely, 
not  only  where  the  law  was  given,  but  about 
the  holy  city;  the  mountains  round  about 
Jerusalem  are  covered  with  it. 

Its  searching  properties  justify  its  import- 
ant office  in  the  cleansing  of  leprosy,  and  in 
that  remarkable  process  of  purification  where 
it  is  employed  with  cedar-wood  and  scarlet 
and  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  unblemished 
and  without  spot,  and  upon  which  never  came 
yoke. 

And  finally,  in  the  deepest  symbolical  sense 
it  is  referred  to,  in  that  prayer  out '  of  the 
depths  of  a  heart  convicted  of  guilt  of  such 
enormity,  that  it  finds  utterance  only  in  such 
agonizing  appeals,  as  "Have  mercy  upon 
rae,  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving-kindness  ; 
according  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
mercies,  blot  out  my  transgressions.  Wash 
[  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
jme  from  my  sin."    "  Purge  me  with  hyssop, 
,  and  I  shall  be  clean." 



^  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  for  once  to 
Mook  in  the  face  of  a  present  and  an  acknow- 
^  ledged  duty,  and  delay  to  meet  its  demand. 
Ht  darkens  the  mind,  it  perverts  the  judg- 
ment, it  hardens  the  heart,  it  wastes  precious 
^opportunities,  it  weakens  all  good  purposes, 
I  :o  hold  ourselves  back  from  doing  anything 
%hich,  to  us  now,  is  clearly  and  unquestion- 
^ibly  right. — D.  March. 

it 

lie  ' 

PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 

)W  

j5  *    *    *    Thou  and  I  have  frequent  re- 
binders  that  we  are  far  past  the  middle  period 
'^f  life  and  on  the  borders  of  old  age.  Oh, 
jjiow  often  of  late  years  has  that  touching 
-|>rayer  of  David's  been  mentally  uttered. 
Cast  me  not  off  in  the  time  of  old  age ;  for- 
",jjake  me  not  when  my  strength  faileth."  How 
ruly  does  this  express  that  earnest  longing 
'_or  Divine  support  and  comfort  known  to 
j^hose  who  feel  that  their  natural  powers  are 
weakening  year  by  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
sense  of  this  need  is  greatest  in  old  age.  In 
outh  we  need  Divine  aid  in  restraint,  direc- 
.  ion,  guidance  (though  how  often  in  the  con- 
piousness  of  strength  and  in  the  buoyancy 
J  f  hope  we  fail  to  recognize  our  need  of  it ;) 
„  ut  old  age  needs  the  staff  and  the  assurance 
'  f  care  and  protection.    Ah,  my  dear  friend, 
.  an  we  who,  in  looking  hack  all  the  way  by 
\^  hich  we  have  been  led  and  upheld,  notwith- 


standing our  faltering  and  imperfect  obedi- 
ence, ever  doubt  of  the  continued  loving  care 
of  our  Heavenly  Father 

Thou  and  I  have  known  and  now  know 
many  instances  of  beautiful  old  age.  Excit- 
ability, positiveness  and  over-zeal  have  passed 
away,  and  that  toning  down  is  observable 
which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  soft 
haziness  of  an  Indian  summer  day.  Though 
age,  as  contrasted  with  active  youth,  is  pecu- 
liarly the  season  of  tranquility  and  repose, 
yet  care  and  watchfulness  are  needed  that 
the  failing  powers  may  not  be  hastened  in 
their  decay  by  want  of  use  ;  and  those  whose 
temperament  inclines  them  to  quietude  are 
in  danger  on  this  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  to  whom  activity  is  delightful  sometimes 
neglect  the  gentle  '*  warnings  "  which  nature 
gives  when  the  powers  of  mind  or  body  are 
becoming  weaker  than  the  will,  and  in  the 
effort  to  be  still  active  become  restless ;  or, 
failing  to  accomplish  what  they  once  did,  sink 
into  despondency  or  irritability.  Were  these 
content  cheerfully  to  do  the  little  they  can 
do,  leaving  the  rest  to  younger  and  stronger 
hands,  they  might  find  in  employments  suited 
to  the  decline  of  life,  not  only  pleasure,  but  a 
means  of  preserving  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers  to  their  utmost  limit.  At  no  period 
of  our  life,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance of  our  lot  and  a  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  it  more  necessary  than  in 
its  decline.  Happily  the  failure  of  sight  and 
hearing  is  mostly  so  gradual  that  almost  be- 
fore we  are  aware  we  have  learned  to  forego 
some  of  the  pleasures  which  enter  in  at  the 
eye  and  the  ear  ;  yet  this  failure  need  not  cut 
off  the  aged  from  social  intercourse,  were  they 
careful  always  to  cultivate  and  to  evince  an 
amiable  interest  in  what  is  passing  around 
them — a  feeling  equally  removed  from  a  rest- 
less desire  to  know  all  that  is  said,  or  an  ap- 
athetic indifference.  In  the  "  art,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  of  "  growing  old  graceful- 
ly," that  is,  of  avoiding  everything  that 
would  make  this  stage  of  life  repulsive,  neat' 
ness  of  attire  and  the  absence  of  all  unrefined 
personal  habits  are  essential.  This  proper 
regard  to  personal  appearance,  which  implies 
respect  to  those  around  us,  I  would  by  no 
means  confound  with  the  foolish  desire  to 
look  young  ;  this  is  at  variance  with  the  "  fit- 
ness of  things,"  and  therefore  with  good  taste. 
Let  us  rather  look  what  we  are,  and  however 
plain,  or  even  antiquated  our  attire,  neat- 
ness and  propriety  will  give  it  a  charm,  and 
a  pleasant  individuality.  I  think  we  shall 
find  if  we  look  carefully,  that  while  Divine 
support  and  comfort  in  old  age  can  only  be 
as  the  result  of  continued  obedience  to  the 
law  written  in  the  heart,  yet  that  the  little 
things  must  not  be  neglected  at  this  or  any 
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period  of  life.  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done 
and  not  have  left  the  other  undone." 
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through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  they? 
were  entertained  by  an   exhibition  of  the*  " 
Stereopticon.    We  trust  they  will  carry  homee 
with  thera  an  increase  of  confidence  in  the 
children  of  Penn. 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  —  The 
printed  extracts  from  this  Yearly  Meeting 
have  just  reached  us.  We  propose  to  publish 
the  Minute  of  Exercises  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  in  our  next 
number.  The  general  proceedings  were  fur- 
nished by  a  Friend  in  attendance  and  pub- 
lished several  weeks  since. 

Indian  Delegation.— The  Agent  of  the 
Iowa  tribe,  Thomas  Lightfoot,  recently  visit- 
ed our  city  with  four  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians.  An  interesting  confer- 
ence was  held  with  them  in  Friends  meeting- 
house, Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts.,  on  the  26th 
ult.,  on  which  occasion  they  were  feelingly 
addressed  by  members  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee, and  they  replied  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  live  six  miles  from  the 
Iowa  settlement,  and,  being  a  small  tribe,  the 
appropriation  allowed  them  by  Government 
affords  a  greater  individual  annuity  than  the 
members  of  larger  tribes  receive.  On  this 
account  less  has  been  done  for  them  than  for 
those  tribes  that  were  not  as  well  provided 
for. 

In  the  conference  above  alluded  to,  it  was 
gratifying  to  witness  even  the  little  progress 
they  appear  to  have  made  toward  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  hear  their  expressed  desire  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  For  this 
purpose  they  have  agreed  to  sell  a  section  of 
their  land.  On  their  route  East,  they  stopped 
at  the  Iowa  Reservation,  and  were  so  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  children,  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  be  influenced  to  exert 
themselves  to  bestow  upon  their  own,  similar 
advantages.  The  chiefs  expressed  themselves 
highly  gratified  with  the  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy manifested  towards  them,  and  said  that 
on  their  return  they  would  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  try  to  live  like  white  men.  In  the  evening, 


Tyndall  on  Light. — Philadelphia  has 
just  enjoyed  a  rare  treat  in  the  lectures  on 
Light  by  Professor  Tyndall,  ot  England. 
Large,  attentive  and  thoughtful  audiences 
listened  to  every  lecture,  giving  evidence  ol 
their  high  appreciation  of  this  eloquent  and 
clear  unfolding  of  the  sublime  mysteries  ol 
nature.  The  well  known  laws  of  Refraction 
and  Reflection  were  admirablyjllustrated  by 
the  beam  from  an  electric  lamp — and  suita- 
ble additional  means — after  which,  the  va- 
ried phenomena  attending  the  dispersion  oi 
light  were  displayed  and  clearly  explained. 

Newton's  theory  of  emission  was  compared 
with  the  more  recently  announced  wave  theo- 
ry— and 

"  Professor  Tyndall  proceeded  to  explain  the  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light  as  shown  by  analogous  phe- 
nomena in  waves  of  water  and  waves  of  sound 
The  first  difficulty  in  understanding  these  wavet 
was  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  mo 
tion  of  the  wave  and  the  motion  of  the  particlet 
composing  it.  The  particles  simply  oscillate,  ir 
waves  of  water,  up  and  down;  it  is  not  the  sub 
stance  but  the  form  of  the  wave  that  moves.  Th« 
action  of  several  waves  on  each  other  is  called  thr 
interference  of  waves,  and  in  water  produces  a  deao 
calm  ;  in  waves  of  sound,  silence  ;  in  waves  of  light 
darkness." 

Newton's  beautiful  experiments  with  th< 
soap-bubble  were  reproduced  and  shown  oi 
the  screens,  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  im 
terference  and  furnishing  evidence  of  th' 
truth  of  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  un 
dulation.  The  enthusiasm  and  delight  of  th 
great  scientist  were  shared  by  his  audience  a 
these  beautiful  and  varied  experiments  wer 
successfully  performed. 

Professor  Tyndall  also  introduced  the  the 
ory  of  an  etherial  medium  for  the  transmij 
sion  of  light  waves,  stating  that 

"  The  conception  of  a  medium  for  light  grewout  ( 
a  knowledge  that  there  was  a  medium  for  sount 
The  difference  between  the  waves  of  light  and  th 
waves  of  sound,  ooe  being  transversal,  the  oth< 
horizontal,  and  the  enormous  difference  in  the  vel( 
city  with  which  they  move,  hindered  the  concej 
tion. 
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The  largest  tuning  fork  shown  by  the  lecturer 
sent  forth  waves  of  sound  between  four  and  five  ^ 
fset  in  length.    Waves  of  light  were  naeasured  by 
Thomas  Young,  and  it  only  took  39,000  waves  of  a  ^ 
red  ray  to  make  an  inch  I    But  the  waves  of  light  ^ 
and  sound  move  with  very  varying  degrees  of  velo- 
city.   Thus,  a  ray  of  light  travels  190,000  miles  in 
a  second,  and  there  would  be  four  hundred  and 
8ix»y-eight  millions  of  millions  of  waves  in  this 
distance — all  traveled  over  in  one  second  of  time! 
They  all  impinge  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  every 
wave  produces  a  shock,  and  the  effect  being  con-  ' 
veyed  to  the  brain,  we  say  that  we  see  a  red  light. 
Waves  of  red  light  are  the  largest  in  the  spectrum. 
Of  violet,  the  smallest,  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  millions  of  waves  enter  the  eye  in  a  second  of 
time.    Every  luminous  body  is  surrounded  by  these 
waves  of  light,  like  so  many  spherical  shells.  The 
number  of  these  shells  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  mil- 
lions of  millions,  and  they  all  enter  the  eye  in  eight 
minutes  of  time.    Every  star  is  similarly  surround- 
[  ed,  and  we  have  to  look  at  space  as  thrilling  with 
^  waves  of  light  intersecting  each  other  like  the  waves 
of  water. 

The  lecturer  explained  that  in  preceding  lectures 
he  had  shown  how  colors  were  produced  in  one  case 
by  absorption,  and  in  the  other  by  the  interference 

^'  of  waves  of  light,  portions  of  the  qualities  of  white 
light  being  removed.     Thus  light  being  reflected 

^*  from  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  a  film,  two  se- 
ries  of  waves  are  produced  which  sometimes  sup- 
port  and  sometimes  extinguish  each  other,  by  inter- 
ference,  and  produce  the  phenomena  cf  color.  Color 
may  be  produced  in  other  ways.  A  rny  of  red  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  screen  through  a  piece  of  ruled 
glass,  and  the  light  diverging  to  the  right  and  left, 
at  a  certain  obliquity,  the  waves  alternately  support- 
ed and  interfered  with  each  other  and  made  alter- 

;Q(  nate  lines  of  light  and  darkness." 

The  mysterious  polarity   existing  in  the 
molecules  of  matter  was  demonstrated  on  the 
screen  by  means  of  magnets  and  iron  filings, 
■land  chloride  of  ammonium. 

"A  beautiful  experiment  was  made  with  metal  lead 
in  sol u I  ion,  through  which  an  electric  current  was  sent. 
;ri  Instantly  fern  like  trees  were  built  up  upon  one  of  the 
platinum  points,  and  upon  a  reversal  of  the  current 
.  the  trees  fell  away  and  grouped  themselves  on  the 
opposite  point  in  spider-like  threads.  According 
■  to  the  theory  of  Newton,  light  moved  more  rapidly 
through  glass  and  water  than  through  air.  Accord- 
ing to  the  undulatory  theory,  ether,  which  is  o.ll- 
pervading,  is  more  sluggish  in  glass  and  water  than 
:  in  air  or  pure  space,  and  therefore  light  moves  more 
:i  rapidly  through  air,    A  wave  of  light  far  away  from 
-'i  lis  source,  impinging  upon  an  obj-ct  at  one  point,  is 
.  (|  -etarded  and  must  wheel  around,  and  this  is  refrac- 
ion." 


Profuse  experiments  illustrated,  by  means 
of  Iceland  spar  and  the  green  tourmaline  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  the  polarization  of 
light  by  refraction. 

Ihe  fifth  lecture  explained  the  recent  in- 
vestigations in  fluorescent  light. 

"  The  theory  of  undulation  was  supported  by  a. 
series  of  experiments  showing  that  the  eye  was  in- 
capable of  receiving  all  the  rays  emitted  by  the  sun,, 
and  that  for  all  the  effects  of  waves  of  light  we 
have  parallel  effects  of  heat.  Beyond  the  violet  of 
the  visible  spectrum  there  are  rays  that  yield  a, 
larger  spectrum  than  the  visible  one,  and  by  theic 
chemical  effects  these  ultra-violet  rays  were  shown.. 
These  invisible  r*ys  follow  the  laws  of  interference 
already  shown  in  their  effects  upon  the  visible  spec- 
trum. 

The  ultra-violet  rays  were  shown  by  allowing  the^ 
invisible  spectrum  to  fall  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
saturated  with  sulphate  of  quinine.  This  is  called 
fluorescence,  and  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is 
highly  fluorescent.  A  wire  of  platinum  was  heated 
so  that  it  gave  forth  the  red  waves,  and  as  it  grew 
hotter  and  hotter  the  shorter  the  waves  were  pro- 
duced and  the  complete  spectrum  made  white  light. 
The  visible  spectrum  was  obliterated  by  iodine  and 
yet  heat  rays  were  sent  through  the  iodine  suf- 
ficient to  burn  paper,  wood,  platinum  and  a  diamond 
immersed  in  oxygen." 

These  experiments  demonstrated  that  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  light  thereare  parallel  effects 
of  heat — refraction,  reflection,  polarization. 

The  concluding  lecture  treated  of  the  won- 
drous theme   of  spectrum   analysis.  The 
lines  of  Fraunhofer  were  shown  and  the  lo- 
gical deductions  of  science,  which  point  out 
undeniably  the  facts  of  the  visible  universe,, 
were  clearly  unfolded.    The  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  sun  ;  the  existence  of  a  solid 
body  enveloped  by  a  fiery  vapor  which  con- 
tains the  very  same  materials  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  earth  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated.   It  is  really  known  to  the  sci- 
'  entist  that  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  chrom- 
[  ium,  and  other  metals  exist  in  the  luminous 
[  photosphere  of  the  sun  absorbing  the  ray& 
r  emitted  by  the  same  substances  from  the  solid 
-  nucleus  of  the  sun,  thus  producing  the  dark: 
■   lines  of  Fraunhofer. 

^  Tyndall  closed  his  brilliant  course  of  ex- 
'  perimental  lectures  with  a  brief  history  of 
^  the  growth  of  our  present  stock  of  knowl- 
.  edge  concering  this  most  marvelous  and  moat- 
divine  of  all  the  material  forces. 
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Words  of  friendly  counsel  to  the  people  of 
this  country  followed,  exhorting  us  to  give 
greater  attention  to  fostering  the  spirit  of 
scientific  discovery,  both  for  the  spiritual  and 
for  the  material  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  investigation  of  natural  things. 

"  lie  said  that  to  keep  society  in  healthy  play  three 
classes  were  needed — the  investigator,  tho  teacher 
€f  natural  (ruths  and  the  aj^plier  of  natural  truths — 
and  that  if  the  original  man  of  science,  the  man 
\^ho  pursues  his  studies  for  the  love  of  truth,  were 
not  encouraged  in  his  work,  the  springs  would  be 
dried  up  from  which  flow  streaois  of  "  practical  " 
value  to  mankind." 


MARRIED. 

SATTERTIIWAIT— ABBOTT.— On  the  25th  of  9th 
too.,  187'2,  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  G.  Abbott,  with 
the  approbation  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  David  Satterthwait  and  Annie 
R.  Abbott.  All  merabtrs  of  the  said  Monthly  Meet- 
ing 

BIIIDSALL— QUIMBY  — On  the  20th  of  11th  mo., 
1872,  with  the  approbation  of  Chappaqiia  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  John  Quiraby,  New- 
castle, Henry  Birdsall,  of  Vomers,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  to  Mary  Jane  Quimby,  of  the  former  place. 


DIED. 

ABBOTT.— On  Fourth-day,  10th  mo.  23d,  1872,  at 
the  residence  of  her  father,  Joseph  G.  Abbott,  near 
Walnford,  Monmouth  Co..  N.  J.,  Maria  II  Abbott,  in 
ber  25th  year  ;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly 
Aleeling.  She  bore  her  Ust  illness  with  exemplary 
patience,  and  appeared  tranquil  on  the  near  approach 
of  death,  giving  evidence  to  those  around  her  of  a 
wiliiugness  to  depart,  and  a  preparation  for  the 
change. 

FROST.— In  New  York  City,  on  the  9th  of  10th 
tno.,  1872,  after  a  short  illness,  Jane  L.,  wife  of  Hor- 
lon  Frost,  aged  64  years. 

LII'IMN'COTT.— On  the  30lh  of  llth  mo.,  1872,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son,  Asa  R.  Lippincott,  near 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Hannah,  widow  of  Levi  Lippin- 
cott, in  her  Sist  year.  This  beloved  friend,  an  Elder 
of  Moorestown  Meeting,  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
«11  our  meetings  through  all  her  life  till  very  near 
the  close,  and  she  was  ever  careful  to  train  her  chil- 
dren to  this  reasonable  service.  The  responsibili- 
ties and  labors  of  life  never  interfered  with  her  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  Her  last  illness,  though 
short,  was  severe  and  borne  with  (Christian  patience 
and  resignation.  Her  heart  seemed  continually  to 
overfiow  with  love  as  she  expressed  with  tender 
gratitude  "that  she  had  many  favors."  We  had 
comforting  evidence  that  she  was  prepared  to  depart 
in  peace,  full  of  love  to  God  and  man. 

HUGHES.— At  Yonge  Street,  on  the  loth  of  7th 
Tno.,  1872,  Joel  Hughes,  in  his  HlA  year.  He,  with 
his  parents,  removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada 
in  180,j,  and  settled  within  the  verge  of  Yonge  Street 
Monthly  Meeting,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  was  adorned 
with  many  Christian  virtues,  those  of  patience,  temp- 
erance, meekness,  brotherly  kindness  and  charity. 
These  traits  endeared  him  to  his  family  and  a  large 
circle  of  Friends,  qualifying  him  { )T  a.  u^etul  mem- 
ber of  our  Society,  in  which  he  took  a  lively  inter- 
est, filling  many  important  stations,  being  an  Elder 


for  many  years.  He  manifested  much  interest  ia 
First-day  schools,  in  the  management  of  which  he 
took  an  active  part.  His  kind  and  sympathetic 
heart  endeared  him  much  to  the  youth  and  children, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  special  objects  of  his  care 
and  luve.  His  la-t  iUoess  was  liBgering,  attended 
with  severe  pain,  which  he  endured  with  Christian 
patience,  his  s;)irit  being  buoyed  up  with  the  bright 
prospect  before  him.  At  one  time  he  said,  "  When 
I  look  forward  to  the  future  all  is  peace,  '  As  his 
end  drew  near  he  appeared  to  be  in  supplication,  and 
his  last  words  were,  "Now  Lord,  come  quickly, 
quickly,"  after  which  he  passed  quietly  away,  as  one 
falling  asleep. 

THOMAS. — In  Carunna,  Michigan,  on  the  25th  of 
5th  mo.,  1872,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  William 
J.  Thomas,  aged  71  years.  He  removed  from  Eng- 
land when  a  young  man,  and  settled  within  the 
verge  of  West  Lake  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  he 
was  a  useful  member  for  many  years.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  with  his  children  in  .Michi- 
gan, and  there  being  no  Friends  near  him,  he  keenly 
felt  being  thus  separated  from  the  bosom  of  society, 
yet  his  love  for  the  principles  and  testimonies  of 
Friends  remained  unshaken.  He  held  a  meeting  for 
worship  in  his  own  room  on  First-days,  where  he  re- 
alized at  times  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  "Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them,"  and  being  favored  with  a  lively 
gift  in  the  ministry  he  was  enabled  at  times  to  pro- 
claim the  way  of  life  and  salvation  unto  others.  His 
last  illness  was  lingering,  throughout  which  he  was 
blessed  with  a  peaceful  state  of  mind.  Towards  the 
close,  after  giving  directions  about  his  funeral  and 
some  other  matters,  he  calmly  said,  "  Now  I  am  ready 
to  die.'" 


for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROGRESS  OF  THE    EDUCATIONAL  CAUSE  IN 

PHILADELPHIA  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Continued  from  page  635. 

Second  month,  1860. — The  Committee  on 
the  Central  School  report  that  it  had  been 
perhaps  more  flourishing  than  at  any  former 
period  of  its  history.  In  the  boys'  depart- 
ment there  were  114  pupils,  54  being  chil- 
dren of  members,  and  12  of  professors  with 
us.  In  the  girls'  115  attended,  50  children  of 
members  and  15  of  professors.  About  forty 
applications  for  admission  to  the  latter  had 
to  be  refused  on  account  of  want  of  room. 
"  In  viaw  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  girls' 
department  and  the  manifest  need  of  a  modi- 
fied arrangement  t)  make  it  complete,  the 
Committee  have  concluded  it  best  to  estab- 
lish (if  way  should  open)  in  connection  with 
and  as  a  part  of  the  school  a  preparatory  class, 
in  which  those  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
for  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  Institution 
may  be  fitted  to  enter  it.  In  this  manner, 
they  believe  it  possible,  without  interfering 
with  any  other  school,  to  accommodate  all 
suitable  applicants,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  fully  carry  out  the  original  design  of 
making  it  a  finishing  seminary  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends." 

With  this  view  the  Committee  proposed  to  L 
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obtain  one  or  more  rooms  near  the  meeting-  ^^^^ 


house  (so  that  the  children  could  attend  mid 
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week  meeting),  and  also  the  employment  of 
teachers. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  report  was 
deferred  till  next  Monthly  Meeting,  when 
"  way  did  not  open  to  adopt  the  proposition 
contained  therein  in  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tory class." 

As  has  been  already  stated,  a  preparatory 
school  for  girls  was  opened  in  the  fall  by  the 
Committee  on  Monthly  Meeting  schools. 

In  Second  month,  1861,  it  is  stated  :  "  Da- 
ring the  last  terra  the  amount  of  home  study 
has  been  curtailed  in  both  departments 
(Central  School),  and  instead  thereof  time 
is  afforded  m  school  for  familiar  lectures  on 
many  subjects,  as  well  as  opportunity  in  the 
lower  classes  to  prepare  a  portion  of  their 
recitations  in  the  school-room."  Appended 
to  the  report  is  the  following  :  "  To  secure 
the  preference  in  entry,  applications  for  the 
children  of  Friends  must  be  made  one  month 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  each 
term." 

The  reports  continued  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  in  Second  month,  1866,  it  is  stated: 
^*  We  are  also  gratified  to  observe  the  quiet 
and  orderly  deportment  of  the  pupils  when 
assembled  with  us  at  our  Fourth-day  morn- 
ing meetings.  Their  presence  is  cheering  and 
refreshing  to  many,  and  we  believe  the  hour 
thus  passed  is  a  profitable  season  to  them." 
;     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  rule 
is,  that  all  the  children  attending  these  schools 
should  attend  the  mid  week  meetings  with 
1  their  teachers ;  and  there  seems  in  the  minds 
1  of  those  of  other  professions  no  objection  there- 
r  to,  as  several,  whose  parents  are  clergymen, 

■  or  prominent  members  of  **  orthodox  church- 

•  es"  (so  called)  have  been,  and  are  in  regular 
1  attendance  at  these  schools. 

'     This  fact  is  stated,  as  the  practice  does  not 
f  obtain  in  some  schools  among  Friends, 
i     A  lot  of  ground  on  Race  Street  adjoin ing^ 
the  Central  School  property  (34  feet'  by  74 

•  [ieep),  being  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 

■  those  who  proposed  the  erection  of  a  stable 
^  thereon,  control  of  it  was  secured  by  Joseph  B. 

>  3onrow  and  several  other  Friends,  and  it  be- 
ing  thought  by  many  that  the  Central  School 
should  have  it,  the  matter  was  brought  to 

:i  ihe  notice  of  the  joint  Committee,  who  re- 
3  3orted  the  fact  Eleventh  month  21st,  1866, 

;o  the  Monthly  Meetings,  asking  their  adop- 

ion  of  a  minute  prepared  to  cover  the  case, 
i.l  This  minute  stated  that  the  property  could 

36  bought  for  four  thousand  dollars,  clear  of 
)i  ncumbrances,  and  that  sufficient  funds  were 
)•  n  hand  to  purchase  it  ;  and  directing  the 

Trustees  representing  the  Monthly  Meeting 
.)  0  unite  in  the  purchase  of  the  lot,  *'  to  be 
:  leld  by  them  upon  the  same  trusts  and  sub- 

>  ect  to  the  same  conditions,  limitations  and 
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provisions  as  are  particularly  set  forth  in  a 
certain  deed  of  trust,  &c." 

It  being  thought  that  these  conditions  might 
prevent  the  use  of  the  property  for  library, 
lyceum,  &c.,  the  Monthly  Meeting  amended 
it  to  read,  "  to  be  held  by  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  said  school,  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  the  Monthly  Meetings  may  by 
minute  direct." 

To  prevent  any  inconvenience  from  the 
delay,  George  Taber  and  Hugh  Mcllvain 
were  appointed  to  secure  the  said  property 
until  a  satisfactory  deed  of  trust  shall  be 
adopted,  and  also  to  attend  the  other  Month- 
ly Meetings  with  a  copy  of  the  minute. 

They  reported  next  month  "  that  on  con- 
sultation with  Friends  of  those  meetings,  no 
settled  conclusion  was  arrived  at,"  but  the 
lot  had  been  secured  as  directed.  To  confer 
with  committees  of  the  other  meetings  on  the 
subject,  Hugh  Mcllvain,  Charles  Evans,  John 
Saundeis,  Edward  Parrish  and  Joseph  B. 
Conrow  were  appointed.  They  reported  in 
First  month,  1867,  "  that  after  a  free  confer- 
ence and  the  reading  of  the  deed  of  trust 
under  which  the  property  of  Friends'  Central 
School  is  held,  it  was  the  judgment  of  those 
assembled  that  nothing  contained  in  the  deed 
would  prohibit  the  three  Monthly  Meetings 
from  appropriating  the  lot  and  the  building 
which  may  be  erected  on  it  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose connected  with  education  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society  ;  and 
as  it  appears  that  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  school  have  looked  toward  such 
an  improvement  as  would  accommodate  the 
library  belonging  to  this  Monthly  Meeting, 
the  Meetings  of  Friend's  Social  Lyceum,  sci- 
entific lectures,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  pur- 
poses directly  connected  with  the  school 
they  were  united  in  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  minute  already  approved  by  the 
other  meetings.  This  was  endorsed  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting. 

In  Second  month,  1867,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  boys'  school  for  the  term  just 
closed  was  132  ;  girls,  120.  Of  the  former, 
91,  and  in  the  latter,  56  were  neither  mem- 
bers or  professors.  The  report  says,  "  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  school  established  for 
the  instruction  of  our  children  should  num- 
ber so  small  a  proportion  upon  its  lists." 

The  reports  of  18!59  and  1870  speak  of  the 
same  fact  with  regret. 

This  absence  of  the  children  of  Friends 
from  these  schools  had  claimed  the  attention 
of  many  Friends.  The  number  of  children 
reported  as  belonging  to  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863  was  as 
follows  :  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  77 
males,  89  females  ;  and  minors  of  all  ages, 
342  ;  children  having  one  parent  a  member. 
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372,  of  whom  91  males  and  100  females  were 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  seven  members  are  re- 
p>rted  a^  a^tenoing  the  Central  and  Monthly 
Meeting  schools  during  the  year  18G2,  from 
which  number  those  belonging  to  the  other 
Monthly  Meetings  should  be  deducted. 

The  public  schools,  offering  inducements 
for  Friends  to  send  their  children  without 
cost,  was  thought  to  be  one  reason  of  their 
non-attendance  at  ours  ;  and  accordingly  the 
report  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  schools,  in 
Seventh  month,  1862,  after  stating  their  sur- 
plus funds  as  $598.01,  remarks,  "  A  favorite 
measure  with  some  Friends  has  been  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  the  frfee  education  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  If  so  conclud- 
ed, its  treasurer  could  invest  S250  as  a  nu 
cleus  for  legacies,  donations  and  other  funds." 

The  consideration  of  this  was  deferred,  and 
at  the  adjourned  Monthly  Meeting,  a  month 
later,  Richard  Price,  Wm.  P.  Sharpless,  Dlll- 
wyn  Parrish,  John  Saunders  and  Hugh  Mc- 
Ilvain  were  appointed  to  consider  and  ma- 
ture the  proposition  of  the  committee.  They 
reported  the  following  month  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing such  a  fund,  the  income  from  which, 
when  sufficient,  to  be  applied  to  the  free  edu- 
cation of  its  members.  They  had  prepared 
a  minute  which  was  adopted,  and  at  their 
recommendation,  8300  of  the  surplus  from 
the  schools  was  appropriated  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fund.  Samuel  Parry, 
Charles  Shoemaker,  James  Martin  and  Rich- 
ard Price  were  appointed  to  nominate  three 
trustees  to  have  charge  of  the  same.  In 
Tenth  month  they  reported  the  names  of 
John  Saunders,  Hugh  Mcllvain  and  Wm. 
C.  Biddle,  who  were  approved. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  communication 
was  received  from  our  valued  friend,  Jesse 
Ogden,  proposing  to  transfer  20  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Riilroad  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Free  Education  Fund  on  con- 
dition that  during  his  lifetime  the  income 
therefrom  should  be  paid  to  him. 

His  offer  was  accepted,  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  the  trustees  and  donor  may 
conclude  to  make,  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

In  Twelfth  month,  1862,  they  report  the 
transfer  made,  and  the  conditions  complied 
with. 

Jesse  Ogden,  although  making  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Friend,  and  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  member,  did  not  become  so  until  1857. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  Society  and 
its  testimonies  and  serviceable  in  our  Month- 
ly Meeting.  He  died  First  mo.  3d,  1861,  in 
his  78th  year. 

The  accounts  of  the  trustees  are  annually 


examined  by  the  auditors  of  the  treasurer's 
account. 

In  Second  month,  1863,  the  statement 
showed  the  20  shares  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  par  SIOOO;  city  6's  (costing  S319.50) 
interest  and  contributions,  S28.50  ;  total  re- 
ceived, $1328.50. 

The  auditing  committee  proposed  that  $500 
additional  to  the  amount  required  for  other 
Monthly  Meeting  purposes  be  raised  for  the 
educational  fund.  On  consideration,  the 
meeting  increased  the  sum  to  be  collected 
for  Monthly  Meeting  use  by  this  amount, 
"  and  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  those  Friends  who  cannot  con- 
veniently pay  the  charge  at  Friends'  schools, 
is  referred  to  our  next  Monthly  Meeting." 

Third  month  18th,  1863.— The  subject 
being  brought  up  by  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes, Edward  Hoopes,  George  \V.  Robbins, 
John  J.  Kersey,  H)mer  Eachus,  Ezekiel 
Tyson,  John  T.  Walton,  Samuel  Parry,  Wra. 
P.  Sharpless,  Richard  Price,  Wm.  C.  Biddle, 
J.  Humphreys  Mcllvain,  and  James  T.  Lu 
kens  were  appointed  to  collect  $1,500  for  the 
use  of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  "The  subjecti 
of  approp'-iating  a  portion  of  the  funds  oii 
the  Monthly  Meeting  and  of  the  surplusi 
funds  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  schools  toj 
the  purposes  of  education,  was  referred  to 
the  same  committee  fcr  consideration. 

In  Fourth  month  they  reported  :  "  That  in 
their  opinion,  an  advantage  would  arise  from 
appointing  a  separate  committee  from  that 
upon  Friends  in  necessitous  circumstances,  tc 
attend  to  the  subject  of  the  children  of  our. 
members  being  educated  in  our  schools." 

"  We  would  therefore  recominend  •  the  ap 
pointment  of  a  Committee  on  E  lucation,  tc 
consist  of  five  members,  who  shall  encourage 
all  our  members  to  send  their  children  to  out 
schools.  They  shall  have  authority  to  draw* 
upon  the  Treasurer  f)r  such  amouuts  as  the}; 
may  consider  expedient  to  expend,  to  promot<ijKei 
the  object." 

The  report  was  postponed  for  further  con- 
sideration in  Fifth  month,  when  the  '*  meeting 
being  united  in  appointing  acommitteeon  Edu 
cation  as  recommended,  Richard  Price,  Jame? 
Mott,  John  T.  Walton,  and  Dilhvyn  Parrist 
were  appointed  to  nominate  five  Friends  t( 
the  service." 

Next  month  they  proposed  for  the  Cora^ 
mittee  on  E  fucation,  John  Saunders,  Willian|4! 
C.  Biddle,  Wm.  P.  Sharpless,  Hugh  Mcll 
vain  and  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,   who,  belffQ^j 
ing  united  with,  were  appointed  to  the  ser 
vice. 

This  Committee  endeavored  to  fulfill  th 
duties  thus  imposed  by  inviting  our  members  ^^^^ 
as  way  opened,  to  send  to  our  own  schools 
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cuniary,  the  offer  was  made  to  furnish  the 
funds,  either  wholly  or  in  part  ;  said  funds 
being  paid  to  the  parents  or  guardians,  so 
that  the  matter  should  not  be  known  to  the 
teachers  or  others,  the  minutes  and  memoran- 
da being  such  that  in  future  years  the  re- 
cipients would  not  become  known. 

In  First  month,  1865,  they  reported  that 
they  had  expended  for  the  tuition  of  19  chil- 
dren, attending  one  or  more  terms  at  our 
schools  during  the  past  18  months,  $482.04, 
of  which  $385.48  has  been  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Friends  to  send  their 
children  to  our  own  schools,  and  a  willingness 
to  embrace  the  offer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
to  assist  in  the  payment  of  their  tuition. 

First  month,  1864.    The  Free  Education 
fund  had  only  been  increased  by  the  interec>t 
on  the  city  loan  held,  but  the  trustees  inform 
that,  *'  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  our 
friend,  Jesse  Ogden,  on  the  3d  instant,  the 
'  fund  will  from  that  date  receive  the  income 
"of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  given  by 
'  him  to  its  use,  and  the  trustees  submit  to  the 
^  Monthly  Meeting  the  propriety  of  adopting 
such  means  as  they  may  see  fit  to  increase  the 
^  fund." 

*  This  being  further  considered  at  the  Month- 

*  iy  Meeting  in  the  Second  month,  the  Treasu- 
rer of  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  directed  to 

"^pay  to  the  Trustees  $300  received  by  him 
^ttrom  the  Treasurer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
Schools. 

In  Seventh  month,  the  Annual  Report 
shows,  that  in  the   five  Monthly  Meeting 
schools,  viz  :  A.  E.  Cook's,  M.  Bean's,  Rachel 
?  W.  Allen's,  Wm.  G.  Foulke's  and  Hannah 
to  Antrim's,    326  children  attended — 107  of 
.'ewhom  were  children  of  Friends  and  profes- 
ifsors;  and  a  surplus  over  expenses  of  $448.34, 
making  with  previous  balance,  $721.96,  out 
V  )f  which  $300  had  been  paid  to  the  Monthly 
w  Meeting  Treasurer,  which  was  now  directed 
io  be  handed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Educa- 
a-Jon  Fund. 

The  Report  of  the  Trustees,  First  month, 
■a  1865,  informs  of  a  stock  dividend  of  the 
3  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  with  interest 
•aind  appropriations  from  the  surplus  of  the 
tcVIonthly  Meeting  schools,  made  the  value  of 
he  fund  at  that  time  (less  amount  due  Wm. 
a  3).  Riddle,  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees,")  $2,- 
ia  194.35. 

[1  This  year  (1865)  $500  was  appropriated 
)e"rom  the  surplus  of  the  five  Monthly  Meet- 
«?r  ng  schools.  The  total  surplus  from  these 
chools  was  $1,146.40,  viz:  Ann  Eliza  Cook's, 
itissisted  by  Rebecca  Shreve,  $265,17;  Mary 
•3  lean's,  assisted  by  Lucretia  M.  Clothier  and 
i  lenrietta  R.  Mott,  $671.97  ;  Annie  Hill- 
pe  orn's,  assisted  by  Anna  S.  Blakey,  $194.84; 


Wm.  G.  Foulke's,  James  M.  Good,  assistant* 
$6.42  ;  Hannah  Antrim's,  aided  by  Anna 
Bradway,  $8— total  pupils  339  ;  Friends  66, 
professors  30. 

First  month,  1866.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Education  Fund  reported  investments 
$2,900,  and  Second  month,  1867,  $3,200  (par 
value  of  stock.) 

First  month,  1866.  The  Committee  on 
Education  report  having  in  part  or  entirely 
paid  the  tuition  equivalent  to  38  children  for 
one  term — total  expended  $588.85. 

Third  month,  1866,  one  of  the  women 
overseers,  in  visiting  among  our  members, 
found  cases  of  concerned  Friends  whose  chil- 
dren were  not  members  and  whose  circum- 
stances did  not  warrant  their  payment  for 
tuition  in  our  schools.  The  concern  being 
opened  in  Women's  Meeting,  and  by  it  in- 
troduced to  the  attention  of  men  Friends,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  how  far 
there  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
children,  where  one  parent  is  a  member,  to 
the  advantages  of  education  which  are  now 
extended  to  members,"  viz  :  Harriet  E.  Stock- 
ley,  Helen  G.  Longstreth,  Rachel  T.  Jackson, 
Margaret  Bancroft,  Catharine  H.  Truman, 
Sarah  S.  Biddle,  Susan  Carroll,  Rachel  C. 
Rogers,  Wm.  Dorsey,  Hugh  Mcllvain,  John 
Saunders,  Wm.  C.  Biddle,  Joseph  M.  Tru- 
man, Jr.,  Samuel  Parry,  Dillwyn  Parrish, 
Wm.  P.  Sharpless,  and  Wm.  Hawkins.  This 
committee  recommended  to  the  adjourned 
Monthly  Meeting,  Fourth  month  25,  1866, 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  "shall  not 
be  restricted  in  extending  aid  at  their  discre- 
tion to  children  who  have  not  a  right  of  mem- 
bership, but  one  of  whose  parents  is  a  mem- 
ber."   This  was  united  with. 

To  be  continued. 


OUR  OWN. 

If  I  had  known  in  the  morning 

How  wearily  all  the  day 
The  words  unkind  would  trouble  my  mind 

That  I  said  when  you  went  away, 
I  had  been  more  careful,  darling, 

Nor  given  you  needless  pain  ; 
But  we  vex  our  own  with  look  and  tone 

We  may  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 

You  may  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace, 
Yet  it  well  might  be  that  never  for  me 

The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease  ! 
How  many  go  forth  at  morniDg 

Who  never  come  home  at  night ! 
And  hearts  have  broken  for  harsh  words  spoken 

That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger, 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest  ; 

But  oft  for  our  own  the  bitter  tone, 
Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 

Ah  !  lips  wi>h  the  curve  impatient, 
Ah  !  brow  with  the  shade  of  scorn, 
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Twere  a  cruel  fate  were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  morn. 
— Ilarper^s  Bazar. 


THE  BOYS. 

There  come  the  boys  !    Oh  dear  the  noise, 
The  whole  house  feels  the  racket; 

l^ehold  tlie  knee  of  Harry's  pants, 
And  weep  o'er  Bertie's  jncket. 

But  never  mind,  if  eyes  keej)  bright, 
And  liml)s  grow  straight  and  limber  ; 

We'd  rather  lose  the  tree's  whole  bark 
Than  find  unsound  the  timber! 

Now  hear  the  tops  and  marbles  roll  I 
The  floors — oh  woe  betide  them  ! 

And  I  must  watch  the  banisters, 
For  1  know  boys  who  ride  them  ! 

Look  well  as  you  descend  the  stairs, 

1  often  find  them  haunted 
By  ghostly  toys  that  make  no  noise 

Just  when  their  noise  is  wanted. 

The  very  chairs  are  tied  in  pairs. 
And  made  to  prance  and  caper  ; 

What  swords  are  whittled  out  of  sticks  ! 
What  brave  hats  made  of  paper  ! 

The  dinner  bell  peels  loud  and  well, 

To  tell  the  milkman's  coming  ; 
And  then  the  rush  of  "  steam-car  trains  " 

Sets  all  our  ears  a-humming. 

How  oft  I  say,  "  What  shall  I  do 

To  keep  these  children  quiet?" 
If  I  could  find  a  good  receipt 

I  certainly  should  try  it. 

But  what  to  do  with  these  wild  boys 

And  all  their  din  and  clatter, 
Is  really  quite  a  grave  affair — 

No  laughing,  trifling  matter. 

"  Boys  will  be  boys" — but  not  for  long  ; 

Ah,  could  we  bear  about  us 
This  thought — how  very  soon  our  boys 

Will  learn  to  do  without  us  ! 

How  soon  but  tall  and  de'^p-voiced  men 
Will  gravely  call  us  "  Mother;" 

Or  we  be  stretching  empty  hands 
From  this  world  to  the  other. 

More  gently  we  should  chide  the  noise. 
And  when  night  quells  the  racket, 

Stitch  in  btit  loving  thoughts  and  prayers 
While  mending  pants  and  jacket  ! 

■The  Christian  Union. 


SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL. 
BY  \.  C.  M. 
Continued  from  page  6.37. 

The  next  morning  we  took  a  diligence 
across  the  country  for  Geneva,  where  we  left 
the  raost  of  our  baggage.  There  are  so  many 
tourists  crossing  that  one  must  book  a  day  or 
two  in  advance  to  secure  a  seat.  These  dili- 
gences are  curious  things  in  their  way;  they 
are  two  stories  high  and  wide  in  proportion, 
and  we  had  on  board  twenty-four  persons,  four 
wheel  horses  and  three  leaders,  seven  in  all — 


and  when  twenty-four  tourists  are  seated  witli 
all  their  baggage,  including  the  mountaii 
staff,  it  is  not  much  wonder  that  all  the  idler 
of  a  country  town  (as  in  our  case)  turn  out  t< 
see  them  off;  but  of  all  this  retinue,  the  drive 
is  by  far  the  most  important  personage,  H< 
is  generally  armed  with  a  very  long  whip 
which  he  spent  hours  upon  probably,  th« 
crowning  feature  of  which  is  the  })erfectioi 
of  its  cracker;  that,  to  be  right,  must  (witl 
the  flourish  which  he  alone  can  give  the  whip 
crack  and  reverberate  amongr  the  mouutaiL 
like  the  report  of  a  pistol.  When  he  is  abou 
to  start  from  his  village  home,  with  all  th 
lookers-on  around,  with  one  flourish  of  hi 
arm,  he  makes  the  vale  ring.  If  his  horse 
are  forgetful  of  their  duties,  with  a  flourish  o 
his  arm  and  the  report  of  this  formidabl 
weapon,  they  are  thereby  reminded  that  ther 
is  a  whip,  and  the  hint  is  suflicient,  but  abov 
all  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  sound  most  when  h 
is  approaching  a  village  ;  whether  he  is  to  sto; 
or  not,  it  seems  to  make  but  little  difterence 
it  is  done  apparently  simply  to  herald  hi 
appearance,  in  other  words  "to  show  off,"  a 
much  as  to  say,  "look  here,  see  what  a  loa< 
I  have  got,  and  what  a  team  I  drive,  and  hoA 
capable  I  am  of  driving  it,  and  what  a  whi 
I  have  got,  and  how  well  I  understand  th 
use  of  it."  The  above  I  take  it  is  the  lar 
guage  of  the  cracker  on  the  whip. 

The  road  from  Chamounix  to  Geneva  is  thi 
very  best  that  could  be  made.    This  distric 
belongs  to  France  ;  it  was  ceded  to  Napoleo 
the  Third,  and  afterwards  in  visiting  thes 
mountain  districts  he  saw  very  clearly  th 
need  of  such  a  road,  and  promised  the  inhab 
tants  that  they  should  have  a  road.    H£  kef 
his  promise  and  built  it  through  these  raour 
tain  passes  at  great  cost.    It  is  the  best  roa^ 
to  be  found,  and  I  shall  always  respect  hir 
for  it.    It  is  engineered  around  through  th 
mountains  and  over  mountain  torrents  at  a 
expense  almost  equal  to  a  railroad;   in  on 
instance  there  is  a  tunnel  through  the  moui 
tain  rock,  at  another  place  they  had  to  ci 
down  the  side  of  i  rocky  mountain  a  long  di 
tance  near  a  stret  m  to  get  width  enough  fc 
the  road.    The  bridges  over  the  streams  ai 
excellent,  built  with  great  regard  to  durabi 
ity ;  in  short,  the  whole  thing  does  Napoleo 
great  credit,  and  is  of  immense  advantage  1 
the  country.    The  district  passed  throng 
most  of  the  way  is  of  the  character  heretofoi 
visited  in  this  district ;  the  mountain  scenei 
is  clothed  with  the  same  grandeur  with  ev 
varying  features,  and  for  this  reason  we  nev< 
tire  of  them.    There  is  some  new  phase  pr 
sented  continually  as  we  pass,  and  althou^  g^J 
we  had  just  come  from  the  mountains  in  tl 
snow  region,  and  had  seen  all  that  we  cou 
see  of  them  while  there,  yet  now,  when  loo 
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ing  back  upon  them,  as  we  often  did  during 
this  ride,  we  were  sure  that  we  had  never  seen 
them  look  so  lovely ;  they  seemed  at  this  dis- 
tance, with  the  sun  shining  upon  them,  to 
stand  forth  clothed  in  all  their  beauty  as  well 
as  their  majesty.  We  found  the  vales  be- 
tween the  mountains,  as  in  most  other  places, 
covered  with  crops,  and  the  peasant  men  and 
women  busily  engaged  securing  them ;  the 
grape  was  also  seen,  more  or  less,  most  of  the 
way.  A  little  past  1  o'clock  our  driver's  whip 
cracked  repeatedly  and  unusually,  and  this 
time  it  foreboded  our  approach  to  Geneva, 
which  ended  our  journey  by  diligence. 

In  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  at  Geneva, 
the  last  time,  we  took  cars  for  Paris.    I  did 
not  quite  like  to  go  through  in  the  night,  but 
we  could  go  a  long  way  before  dark  and  then 
we  were  to  have  a  clear  moonlight  night, 
which  helped  us  somewhat,  and  saved  a  day's 
travel  beside.    We  found  the  country  north- 
west of  Geneva  more  hilly  than  some  other 
points.    Not  long  after  getting  under  way  we 
passed  through  one  of  the  longest  tunnels 
that  we  have  met  with  on  the  continent.  As 
we  get  into  the  borders  of  France  we  find  the 
'  houses  of  the  peasantry  mostly  small,  but  one 
'  story  in  height,  and  built  with  stones.  The 
'  same  system  prevails  here  as  in  Germany  aod 
^  Bavaria — that  of  clustering  together  in  cities 
and  villages.    About  sundown  we  changed 
our  course  materially,  going  more  to  the 
north,  and  we  soon  ran  into  a  beautiful  level 
country,  under  a  very  high  state  of  cultiva- 
"  tion,  and  when  morning  light  came  we  found 
'\  the  same  aspect,  only  a  still  higher  state  of 
'^'cultivation,  as  we  were  fast  nearing  Paris. — 
■P I  think  that  I  never  saw  finer  crops  of  grain 
anywhere  than  for  the  last  ten  miles  of  our 
approach  to  the  city.    When  near  the  forest,  a 
°  few  miles  out,  our  train  stopped  several  min- 
'•^  utes,  and  we  found  an  old  lady  ready  with  a 
i'long  array  of  wash  bowls  and  fresh  water 
with  clean  towels.    She  had  learned  by  ex- 
j^perience  that  travelers  who  had  come  a  long 
distance  by  the  night  train,  find  it  very  re- 
1:  freshing  to  wash  in  the  morning.    Many  of 
■^'us  thankfully  availed  ourselves  of  the  chance 
if  and  left  her  a  demi-franc  each,  which  was 

•  what  she  wanted.    We  then  went  on,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  in  that  city  of  cities — Paris. 

know  not  why  it  is  so,  unless  I  had  derived 
^  my  ideas  of  Geneva  and  Paris  from  much 
I  reading,  but  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  I  do 

•  QOt  know  that  I  could  have  altered  either  in 
any  particular.  Both,  as  I  entered  them, 
■  *vere  spread  out  before  me  precisely  as  I  had 
mticipated,  with  one  exception,  the  buildings 
;ind  general  aspect  of  Paris  exceeded  my 

prospect;  the  traces  of  the  damage  by  war 
lot  being  quite  as  prominent  as  I  expected, 
'  )ut  much  has  been  done  to  obliterate  the  sad 


marks,  and  much  more  yet  remains  to  be  dona 
to  repair  the  breach,  and  most  especially  is 
this  applicable  to  the  public  buildings;  but 
apart  from  all  this,  Paris  as  a  city,  must  be 
pronounced  the  "Queen  City"  of  the  world. 
Napoleon  the  Third  did  much  to  ennoble  and 
beautify  the  city.    We  ascended  the  Arc  Da 
Triomph,  and  from  that  point  we  get  as  good 
a  view  of  Paris  as  you  can  of  London  from 
St.  Paul's.    From  there  we  could  see  the 
great  avenues  which  Napoleon  opened,  radi- 
ating from  the  great  central  point  in  the  city 
to  its  outer  limits,  and  we  also  saw  two  which 
he  began  and  extended  a  considerable  dis- 
tance,  when  his  labors  were  stopped,  and  as; 
we  stand  contemplating  the  unficished  work, 
and  consider  the  improvement  that  would 
have  resulted  from  its  continuance,  are  ready 
to  wish  that  they  had  let  him  alone  a  while 
longer,  or  that  they  will  yet  recall  him  and 
let  him  finish  it.    One  great  feature  in  the 
beauty  of  Paris  is  its  wide  streets  with  its  cor- 
respondingly wide  sidewalks  and  its  numerous, 
parks  and  avenues.    So  long  as  the  love  they 
now  have  for  out  of  door  life  lasts,  so  long 
will  they  be  likely  to  preserve  their  beautiful 
parks  and  avenues.    Passing  through  many 
of  their  principal  streets  during  our  stay,  we 
at  times  saw  thousands  seated  in  the  open  air 
taking  their  coffee,  and  also  their  meals,  under 
the  shade  of  an  awning,  or  the  shadow  of  tha 
building,  or  under  a  tree,  and  we  observed 
this  practice  obtained  more  or  less  wherever 
we  have  been  upon  the  continent,  and  most 
particularly  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Cologne, 
and  in  many  other  places.    We  visited  while 
here  many  places  of  great  interest ;  of  these^ 
such  portions  of  the  public  buildings  as  are 
preserved,  and  saw  the  beautiful  paintings 
and  statuary,  but  when  we  go  without  and 
see  the  ruin  which  has  been  wrought  by  tha 
hand  of  war,  see  the  tuileries  mostly  in  ruin, 
and  forsaken,  and  no  longer  see  the  sparkling 
fountains  gushing  forth,  and  the  statuary  bro- 
ken upon  the  pedestals,  we  turn  away  sorrow- 
fully from  the  scene,  wishing  that  man  might 
no  longer  be  an  enemy  to  his  fellow  man. 

We  devoted  a  part  of  a  day  in  going  out 
to  Versailles,  the  present  seat  of  Government 
of  France.  The  Assembly  was  not  convened 
when  we  were  there  This  place  suffered  but 
little,  apparently,  during  the  war.  We  saw 
a  large  collection  of  beautiful  paintings  here. 
The  Government  buildings  are  very  extensivCj 
and  the  grounds  around,  with  the  lakes,  gar- 
dens and  forests,  makes  it  outwardly,  and  in 
appearance,  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots 
in  France,  and  yet,  for  some  cause  which  I 
cannot  well  explain,  it  had  a  lonely  and  for^ 
saken  look  to  me,  and  that  is  all  that  I  cau 
say  of  it 

(To  be  centinued.) 
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FIRST  BOOK  MADE  IN  AMERICA. 

Bibliopolists  seem  to  be  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  first  book  printed  on  the 
American  continent  was  done  by  Combeyer, 
1544,  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  See  page  227  of 
the  Record.  Perhaps  the  earliest  original 
composition  that  appeared  in  book  lorm, 
made  in  North  America,  was  a  poem  en- 
titled "  The  Golden  Fleece,"  written  by  Sir 
AVilliam  Vaughan,  LL.D.,  who  was  educat- 
ed at  Oxford,  and  in  1615  purchased  a  part 
of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  and  founded 
a,  settlement  there.  He  resided  there  several 
years,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  emi- 
grants to  his  settlement,  he  there  wrote  "  The 
Golden  Fleece,"  about  the  year  1623.  It 
was  published  in  London  in  quarto  form  in 
1626.  Its  title  was  "The  Golden  Fleece," 
divided  into  three  parts,"  &c.,"  by  Orpheus, 
Jr." 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  quite  a  voluminous  prose 
and  poetic  writer.  He  was  born  at  Golden 
Grove,  in  Caermarthenshire,  in  1577,  and 
was  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Carberry. 
He  named  his  settlement  in  Newfoundland 
Cambrial.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled,  "The 
Goldon  Grove,  moralized  in  three  books." 
It  throw^s  much  light  upon  the  manners  and 
diversions  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Vaughan's  "Golden  Fleece"  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  that  time,  It  is  a  compound  of  truth 
and  fiction,  told  in  prose  and  in  verse,  both 
more  noted  for  quaintness  than  beauty  or 
strength  of  diction.  In  a  few  rare  instances, 
a  map  of  the  country,  by  Capt.  John  Mason, 
who  resided  there  seven  years,  may  be  found 
in  a  copy  of  the  book. 

True  progress  consists  not  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge,  but  in  the  faithful  use 
of  that  which  we  have. 
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Schuylkill  Pa.,  ?>  P.M. 
Uppe'-  Dublin,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
Buffiilo,  N.  Y.,  2.V  P.M. 
WaahinfTton,  D.  C.,  11  A.M. 
Kelso  School-house,  Bait.,  .3  P.M. 
Centredalp,  Iowa,  .3  P.M. 
West  Noltiogbam,  Md.,  3  P.M. 


tive  Committee),  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at 
Race  St.    Full  attendance  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

ITEMS. 

Under  the  returns  made  by  the  census  it  appears 
that,  in  addition  to  the  63  314,627  gallons  of  home- 
made spirits,  and  7,159,740  Ijvirrals  of  fermented 
liquors  on  which  taxes  were  paid  in  1871,  were  im- 
ported of  wine,  9,788,983  gallons  and  4.31,462  dozen 
bottles;  of  .spirits,  2,629,326  gallons  and  123,667 
dozen  bottles,  and  of  malt  liquors,  832,431  gallons 
It  appears,  furthermore,  that  the  consumers  pul 
about  .^500,000,000  every  year  into  the  pockets  oi 
the  dealers.  The  proportion  of  those  licensed  tc 
sell  liquors  is  about  one  in  every  250  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  those  who  have  figured  very  closely  claisr 
that  every  eighty  drinkers  supj)ort  a  drinking  estab 
lishment,  and  consume  400  gallons  of  wine  and  2,00( 
gallons  of  beer  annually.  The  State  of  New  Yorl 
has  23,746  licensed  sellers,  or  one  for  every  180  o 
its  population,  while  1  in  60  to  1  in  96  of  its  peopli 
are  engaged  in  these  liquor  stores.  The  city  of  Nev 
York  has  7,181  licensed  sellers  of  drink,  or  one  fo 
140  of  the  population,  while  1  in  50  to  1  in  70  an 
engaged  in  drink  selling.  Massachusetts,  in  1871 
had  8,622  of  its  people  lieensed  to  sell,  and  one  ii 
85  engaged  in  selling  drink.  Pennsylvania  has  14, 
431  licensed,  or  one  to  every  210.  Maine  has  1,063» 
or  one  in  600.  As  to  the  other  States,  the  range  i 
between  100  to  200,  and  one  in  600. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  7th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  of 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  Fifteenth  and  Rjice  St. 

Wm.  IIkacock,  Clerk. 

CIRCULAR  MEETING.-^. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  .Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon  next,  at  4  o'cloc  k, 
in  the  school  room,  1st  floor.       W.m.  Eyre,  Clerk. 


INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphix  Yearly 
Meeting,  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon.  Twelfth 
month  13tb,  at  3  o'clock  (same  day  as  Representa- 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  at  "Washington  i 
in  receipt  of  the  following  statement  in  reference  t 
Indian  Affairs  from  Hon.  Thomas  K.  Cree.  Secretar 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.    In  comi 
pany  with  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Chairman  of  the  Boarc 
he  has  just  concluded  an  extended  tour  of  foui 
months'  duration  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Mnc 
tana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.    They  repoi  111 
the  prospects  in  regard  to  the  whole  Indian  questio 
as  very  hopeful.    "The  Crows,  who  next  to  th 
Sioux,  are  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  the  Nortbwes 
under  the  new  system,  are  not  only  willing  that  th 
North  Pacific  Railroad  should  skirt  the  whole  nortb: 'fSC 
em  border  of  their  reservation,  but  offered  in  largMiid 
numbers  to  accompany  the  surveying  party  as  a  pre 
tection  against  the  Sioux.  The  Piegans,  Bloods,  an 
CUckfeet  are,  it  is  said,  so  thoroughly  subdued  b 
the  new  policy  of  justice  and  kindness  that  it 
perfectly  safe  for  whites  to  travel  unarmed  in  ar 
part  of  their  Territory.    The  Shoshone  and  Bar 
nock  Indians  of  Idaho  and  Wyomirg  are  beginnin 
to  fi.rm,  and  rapid  progress  is  looked  for.  By 
treaty  made  by  the  Commissione;  s  with  the  Sho?hon( 
of  Wyoming,  they  agree  to  cede  to  the  United  Stat( 
800,000  acres  of  their  reservation,  which,  when  tb: '^teri 
treaty  is  ratified  b}  Congress,  will  be  thrown  ope  Dg 
to  settlement.    On  Ibe  land  ceded,  Hamilton  Cit 
Sweet  Water,  Gold  Relt,  and  a  large  extent  of  val' 
able  mining  territory  are  situated,  as  well  as  exte 
sive  farming  and  grazing  lands.    The  Commission 
was  careful  to  see  that  sufficient  land  was  left  tlfOD 
Indians  to  provide  each  with  a  good  farm.    The  S' 
callet]  Indian  war  in  Utah,  and  the  reports  of  ladif 
outra^'es  committed  there,  are  mostly  fabrication 
The  Utes  in  Colorado  and  Mexico,  a  large  tribe,  a 
desirous  of  a  continuation  of  peace,  and  hopes  a 
entertained  of  their  early  progress  in  civilizatio 
Most  of  the  late  reports  of  Indian  disturbances  < 
our  frontier  have  been  originnted  by  promoters 
private  interes's,  either  to  secure  the  presence 
troops  to  consume  their  superabundant  crop^,  or  f 
the  accomplishment  cf  political  purposes. — The 
dependent. 
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BARCLAY  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 
(Continued  from  page  643.) 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
hing^  which  were  lookeii  upon  as  important 
>y   Kobert   Barclay,  William    Penn,  and 
thers,  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  there- 
ore  held  as  living  testimonies,  and  some  that 
re  considered  to  belong  to  our  minor  views 
nd  practices, — now  that  they  are  acknowl- 
ged  to  b3  making  their  way  in  the  world 
%ore  generally,  perhaps  than  at  any  former 
eriod,  under  an  increasing  sense  of  the  in- 
ansistency  with  the  C'lristian  walk  and  call- 
ig  of  what  they  are  opp  )3ed  to, — are  fast 
sing  their  hold  upon  us,  or  are  being  treated 
uch  more  lightly,  if  not  altogether  lowered 
r  falling  into  decay.    The  adoption  of  the 
tternals  or  "  mourning  "  is  rapidly  increas- 
g  with  us,  while  a  society  has  lately  been 
rmsd  wholly  to  discoanteaance  these  prac- 
ces  among  rich  and  poor  alike.    As  to  the 
2neral  subject,  a  *'  Woman's  .Dress  Associa- 
tion" has  recently  been  instituted  altogether 
:( ithout  our  borders.    Again,  the  right  and 
lUalificatiou  of  women  to  preach  the  gospel 
becoming  much  more  extensively  aeknowl- 
^  iged,  v/hile  on  this  vital  question  a  tone  of 
3preciation  is  sometimes  to  be  heard  in  our 
idst.    Some   forms   of  speech— not  those 
hich  many  deem  technical,  but  others  that 
volve  a  clear  and  decided  principle — are 
eely  used,  and  have  crept  into  our  official 
semi-official  documents  at  our  meeting- 


houses, and  on  other  public  occasions.  Many 
of  our  members  are  satisfied  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  officially  paid  ministers, 
and  in  some  matters  acccept  of  their  official 
services,  without  any  serious  recognition  of 
our  discipline.  Conscientious  persons  through- 
out the  country  are  allowing  themselves  to 
be  distrained  upon,  rather  than  support  cer- 
tain appropriations  they  disapprove  of; 
while  our  tesLimony  against  ecclesiastical  de- 
mands, once  so  consistently  held,  and  for  the 
faithful  maintenance  of  which  our  predeces- 
sors suffered  so  largely,  has  become  a  mark 
for  controversy,  until  it  has  almost  disap- 
peared. 

We  know  that  these  things  held  as  mere 
matters  of  rule, — as  well  as  our  testimonies 
against  war,  and  against  oaths,  which  ara 
still  preserved  almost  intact, — are  compara- 
tively lifeless,  and  cannot  take  rank  above 
plain  moral  precepts,  unless  they  spring 
from  deep  inward  conviction,  as  always  so 
based  by  R  )bert  Barclay  and  his  friends. 
Separated  from  their  living  root,  oar  practi- 
ces become  as  the  dry  and  withered  branches 
of  a  sapiess  and  decaying  stem  ;  and  in  our 
very  denial  of  formality,  we  sink  into  the 
worst  of  forms.  With  so  little  outward  to 
attract,  if  we  once  yield  up  the  true  spiritual 
ground  of  every  one  of  our  testimonies,  or 
dilute  them  down  to  mere  conformity,  our 
profession  will  become,  in  the  face  of  our 
protests  to  the  contrary,  the  most  dry  aad 
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formal  of  all  the  formalities  out  of  which  we 
sprang.  Speaking  of  his  friends  collec- 
tively, William  Penn  says,  in  one  of  his 
most  mature  works,  written  after  the  experi- 
ences of  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to 
America, — "Their  fundamental  principle, 
which  is  as  the  corner-stone  of  their  fabric 
and  indeed,  to  speak  eminently  and  properly 
their  characteristic  or  main  distinguishing 
point  or  principle,  namely,  the  Light  of 
Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salva- 
tion ;  this,  I  say,  is  as  the  root  of  the  goodly 
tree  of  doctrines  that  grew  and  branched  out 
from  it."  (Rise  and  Progress  4Lh  ed.) 

Doubtless  it  may  be  said  the  complaint  is 
no  new  one  ;  that  it  is  the  old,  old  story  of 
the  decline  of  the  Society,  and  departure  from 
its  first  principles,  almost  from  its  rise,  or  at 
least  the  second  generation  ;  and  equally  af- 
fecting nearly  every  other  religious  move- 
ment, even  Christianity  itself,  according  to 
the  well-known  course  of  events,  or  law  of 
human  nature.  I  have  a  scarce  old  volume 
(1703),  written  by  an  "enemy"  of  course, 
which  contains  the  picture  of  an  elderly  man, 
with  his  hat  on,  in  a  bending,  decrepid  atti- 
tude, supporting  himself  on  crutches,  with 
the  legend,  *'  Quakerism  drooping,  and  its 
Cause  sinking  !"  The  difference,  however,  is 
this.  Defections  then  came  from  the  margin, 
and  were  partial,  leaving  the  heart  or  respon- 
sible portion  sound  ;  now  they  are  general, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  head  in 
gome  cases,  that  is,  in  the  attacks  upon  our 
central  principles,  as  far  as  regards  the  oppo- 
sition to  Barclay.  The  universality  of  the 
principles  of  the  early  Friends  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  tests  of  their  truthfulness. 
Whatever  would  narrow  them  down  or  limit 
their  expansiveness  in  any  way,  is  inimical  to 
their  true  spirit,  and  equally  to  Christianity 
itself  The  S^^ciety  of  Friends,  upon  the 
principles  of  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay, 
William  Penn,  and  their  coadjutors,  is 
invulnerable  from  without.  Its  vitality  can 
only  be  impaired,  its  influence  dissipated,  its 
mission  diverted,  and  its  dissolution  brought 
within  the  visible  horizon,  by  desertion  or  be- 
trayal from  witliin.  The  divorce  of  morality 
from  religion  is  one  of  the  lapses,  along  with 
the  current  theology  of  the  higher  professors 
of  the  present  day,  into  which  many  of  our 
raodern  teachers  have  fallen,  and  which  did 
not  belong  to  our  early  Friends.  Great  as 
are  the  moral  ])rinciples  of  our  Society,  it 
can  never  stand  upon  them  alone.  If  once 
the  cementing  bond  of  their  true  spiritual 
basis  is  lo?t  or  depreciated,  we  have  nothing 
left  to  hold  us  together  worth  contending  for  ; 
or  that  other  bodies  do  not  posses,  in  some 
respects,  in  a  superior  degree.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  disintegration  having  set  in 


to  a  large  extent  in  the  body ;  and  what  ( 
ought  still  more  to  alarm  those  who  have  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  not  partia 
views  or  partizanship,  truly  at  heart,  is,  that 
some  of  the  finest  minds  amongst  us,  and 
some  of  the  most  conscientious,  are  being 
alienated,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  from  our 
small  numbers. 

The  education  of  the  world  has  not  so  far 
advanced, — although  its  progress  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  as  I'ar  as  we  have  authentic 
history,  from  the  antediluvian  and  patriar- 
chal periods,  all  through  the  Hebrew  annals, 
down  to  the  advent  of  the  still  more  glori- 
ous Christian  dispensation,  and  with  various 
stages  of  retrogression  since,  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  great  en- 
largement of  modern  thought, — but  that  the 
large  proportion  of  human  minds,  the  ma- 
jority  perhaps  among  all   classes,  even  ol' 
those  who  are  awakened  to  a  vital  sense  ol' 
true  religion,  are  unable  to  do  without  some 
external  support,  an  outward  frame-work  oi' 
some  or  of  several  kinds.    In  times  of  pros- 
perity and  quietude  there  is  always  a  tenden- 
cy, in  the  religious,  as  in  the  political  world, 
to  repose  upon  the  past;  to  be  very  jealous  oi 
any  forward  or  expansive  movement  ;  to  any 
exercise  of  freedom  that  might  unsettle  orr 
endanger,  although  the  life  may  freely  have 
outgrown  the  old  boundaries.      With  thie 
class  of  mind  the  scaffolding  is  part  of  the^. 
building,  which  cannot  be  swept  away  with 
out   endangering   the   foundation,  howeveii 
sure  it  may  be  laid.    They  often  assume  thet 
side  of  law  and  order,  though  really  abnor 
mal  in  any  but  a  very  limited  sense.    But  ii 
is  neither  kind  nor  wise  to  seek  to  deprivfs 
them  of  that  upon  which  they  lean,  befor< 
they  are  able  to  bear  it,  by  undue  or  needlesb 
antagonism,  unless  such  action  is  forced  upjr 
the  subjects  of  a  higher  law  by  the  necessity 
of  self-defence.    The  early  Frieuds  were  ar 
outburst  on  the  side  of  spiritual  truth  ancn 
freedom,  towards  which  that  which  is  mos 
prosperous  and  established  in  the  world  i 
always  the  most  intolerant.    An  unceasing 
supply  fr3m  the  ^ame  living  well-springs  wa 
required,  to  the  very  utmost,  by  them  ;  an( 
is  equally  so  by  their  successors.    A  clos 
study  of  the  idea  of  church  government,  aJfJ 
first  initiated  in  the  mind  of  George  Foxipj 
and  carried  out  by  Barclay,  Penn,  and  others 
has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion,  that,  lik 
as  in  the  primitive  church,  it  was  instituted 
along  with  its  officers,  mainly  for  the  pu 
poses  of  piety  and  charity  ;  for  the  charge  o 
the  poor  ;  for  mutual  comfort  and  strength 
ening  ;  and  to  incite  to  love  and  good  worki 
With  the  necessities  of  the   times  amon 
Friends  it  may  be  added,  for  the  record  ( 
sufferings  ;  for  the  passing  of  marriages ;  1 
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watch  over  the  discharge  of  civil  duties  in 
general ;  to  counsel  and  aid  one  another  in 
the  outward  affairs  and  perplexities  of  life, 
so  as  to  throw,  as  it  were,  over  everything 
secular  a  religious  atmosphere ;  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  Truth  upon  every  occa- 
sion ;  and  finally,  to  repress  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  where  persisted  in  by  a  walk  and 
practices  contrary  to  their  own  professed  prin- 
ciples in  those  who  so  acted, — whereby  the  pro- 
fession of  Truth  was  likely  to  be  brought 
into  dishonor, — to  testify  against  it ;  and  not 
for  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  in 
any  proper  sense.    There  is  no  doubt  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  kind  in  one  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay's works  on  church  discipline,  written  for 
a  special  purpose,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  when  the  adversaries 
of  the  early  Friends  invidiously  sought  to 
confound  them  with  the  "  Ranters,"  and  other 
abnormal  sects  of  the  day;  some  of  whom 
were  shamefully  licentious.    But  the  func- 
tion is  so  associated  ;  is  placed  so  completely 
as  the  dernier  resort  of  the  church  ;  is  so 
carefully  guarded;  and  the  judgment  based 
so  exclusively  upon  the  "  mind  of  the  Spirit," 
— without  which  Barclay  denied  all  authori- 
ty to  any  assemblies  whatever, — that  I  cannot 
r  believe  he  meant  it  to  be  applied  to  specula- 
jtive  opinions,  or  differences  in  the  complex- 
iion  of  belief,  where  the  walk  was  orderly. 
eEven  if  so,  it  is  a  point  upon  which  in  these 
i  days,  with  the  expansion  of  thought  and  in- 
irtelligence,  we  may  surely  advance,  on  the 
e grounds  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
[.principles  laid  down  by  Barclay  himself, 
it    Scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  of 
almost  every  position  and  occupation  in  life, 
"though  mostly  of  the  humbler  and  middle 
*  classes,  Friends  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
jDmind;  and  those  who  ceased  to  unite  with 
'•y;hem,  in  the  one  source  and  fountain  whence 
iHll  true  doctrine  flows,  went  out  from  them, 
^^rhe  modern  exercise  of  our  discipline  has, 
•^l  n  some  respects,  fallen  into  a  condition  al- 
ii nost  the  reverse  of  its  original  theory.  Writ- 
es en  and  printed  codes  can  scarcely  fail  to 
i  lave  an  effect  of  their  own,  when  once  inau- 
1^  ;urated.    They  were  quite  ac  after-growth  in 
)5<  he  primitive  Christian  churches,  when  the 
*resh  fervor  of  the  first  animating  power  and 
^J'irtue  began  to  decline.    If  not  the  actual 
:S  auses,  they  have  been  the  main  instruments 
it  f  the  fierce  strifes,  the  bitter  dissensions,  and 
f'^he  ultimate  and  inveterate  schisms  among 
jthe  innumerable  sects,  from  the  earliest  ages 
?o  own  to  the  present  times.  The  Friends  were 
at  a  sect,  properly  speaking,  and  were  never 
esigned  to  lapse  into  one,  according  to  Geo. 
c  'ox's  original  inception  and  sense  of  spiritu- 
al order  and  obligation.    It  is  carefully  re- 
•  orded  of  him,  that  he  assumed  no  personal 


authority.  He  and  many  of  his  first  follow- 
ers were  far  too  universal  for  anything  short 
of  the  full  restoration  of  pure  and  simple, 
of  "  broad,  unfettered,  spiritual  Christianity  " 
itself.  Being  the  freest  from  all  human  ac- 
cretions, and  the  least  clogged  by  the  various 
interventions  and  scholastic  systems  of  men, 
by  learned  subtleties  of  words,  and  by  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  finite  intellect,  the  Society 
of  Friends,  when  its  principles  are  properly 
and  intelligently  understood,  stands  out  aa 
by  far  the  most  catholic  of  all  the  churches ; 
and  therefore  the  nearest  to  the  original  type. 
Limitations  have  since  crept  over  us,  as  well 
as  over  others  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  such  were  the 
normal  tendency.  Those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  extreme  virulence  with  which  the 
views  so  fearlessly  put  forth  by  our  early 
Friends  were  met  by  their  opponents, — some 
of  the  bitterest  of  whom  were  of  those  who 
had  gone  out  from  them, — will  make  allow- 
ance for  their  occasional  utterances,  as  far  as 
they  could  cooscientiously  adopt  them,  when 
driven  by  their  adversaries  into  what  raighfc 
seem  to  be  an  approach  to  the  more  popular 
and  orthodox  language.  In  almost  all  con- 
troversy, the  mode  of  dealing  is,  to  select  out 
what  is  considered  the  most  objectionable  in 
the  thought  or  writing  of  our  opponent, — or 
rather  the  meaning  we  choose  to  put  upon  it, 
— and  insist  upon  that  being  the  criterion  or 
standard  of  the  whole.  We  have  not  charity 
or  comprehensiveness  enough  of  mind  to 
conceive  that  the  same  words  may  stand  in  a 
very  different  connection,  or  be  susceptible  of 
a  very  different  application  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  others,  than  in  our  own, — especially 
on  points  that  are  abstruse, — or  we  require 
our  meaning  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  right 
and  just  one.  And  because  in  our  code  or 
system  one  form  of  thought  or  series  of  ex- 
pressions is  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
others  ive  de3m  vital,  we  are  apt  to  pronounce 
upon  their  incompatibility  in  any  other  code 
or  system  ;  and  therefore  that  in  no  case 
can  Ihey  be  consistently  held  together.  As- 
sumptions of  this  nature  are  the  sources  of 
numberless  misunderstandings,  and  of  many 
harsh  judgments.  If,  according  to  the  rule 
so  commonly  adopted,  those  which  may  be 
described  as  the  "worst  passages"  were 
culled  out  of  the  writings  of  George  Fox, 
Edward  Burrough,  Robert  Barclay,  William 
Penn,  the  great  and  good  Isaac  Pennington, 
George  Whitehead,  Stephen  Crisp,  and  a 
multitude  of  others, — and  judged  of  alone, — 
they  would,  every  one  of  them,  there  is  little 
or  no  doubt,  be  disowned  by  some,  at  least, 
of  our  present  subordinate  meetings ;  and 
except  for  the  deference  due  to  traditional 
respect  and  consistency,  perhaps,  even  on  ap- 
peal, by  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself  I 
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The  truth  is,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
aspociaticn  of  ideas,  or  to  educatioual  bias,  to 
habits  of  ihouoht  or  niatteis  of  opinion, — if 
imbued  with  a  proper  sense  of  humility  and 
with  Christian  charity, — no  man  ifi  a  judge  of 
anoiJier  maiis  considency, — simply  because  we 
do  not  each  occupy  the  same  points  of  view, 
and  cannot  get  into  those  of  one  another,  ex- 
cept by  the  enlargement  of  our  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  our  breadth  of  vi&iou,  and  by  each 
being  drawn  nearer  to  the  true  centre. 

Only  the  One  all-se(ing  Kye, — 

The  Merciful —the  Just, — 
Can  ever  in  tuil  measure  try 
Us,  creatures  of  tbe  dust. 
(To  he  continued.) 


BRIEF  NOTES — NO.  11. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  WAtlRIOR. 

The  reader  may  well  be  startled  at  the  un- 
natural association  of  characteis  in  this  cap- 
tion, and  perhaps  will  accept  it  as  a  poor  at- 
tempt at  irony.  It  is  not  so,  but  is  a  theme 
for  solemn  inquiry. 

Chridian  Warrior!  To  many  the  idea  is 
altogether  irreconcilable.  "It  hath  been 
said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and 
hate  thine  eneniy  ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  love 
your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you  ;  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  )  ou  ;  £iL c\  pray  for  them 
which  despitetully  use  you." — (Matt.  v.  43-4.) 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  problem  {he  pwicium 
saliens  of  the  argument.  Let  the  warrior 
come  forward  and  assume  the  badge  of  dis- 
ciplethip  with  Christ,  which  is  Love.  Let 
bim  gird  himself  whh  this  Love  and  march 
forth  to  the  angelic  music,  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest;  ou  earth,  peace,  and  good-will 
to  men  ;  to  bless,  to  do  good  unto,  and  to 
pray  for  his  enemies ;  and  he  will  soon  find 
the  ivarrior  swallowed  up  in  the  Chridian. 
Then,  but  not  until  then,  can  he  claim  to  be 
called  a  Chridian  Warrior. 

But,  *'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiansy 
So  long  as  the  military  profession  is  made  the 
royal  road  to  civil  and  political  promotion 
to  self-aggrandizejnent — so  long  as  a  sub- 
Bcrvient  ])ritsthood  shall  find  the  sword  an 
effective  herald  of  the  bloody  cross  which 
they  bore,  w  ith  the  inscription  By  this  con- 
quer"— so  long  will  we  hear  the  cry— Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

Those  whose  business  it  is  to  manufacture 
and  mould  religion  for  their  own  and  the 
public  accommr.dation — dealers  in  the  "sil- 
ver shrines  for  Diana," — find  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  character  of  the  warrior  with 
that  of  the  Christian,  and  it  remains  to  be 
true — like  priests,  like  people.  Thus  they 
continue  to  *'  crucify  to  themselves,  the  Son 
of  God,  afresh  ;  and  to  put  him  to  an  open 
fihame."    Does  not  the  severe  reprehension 


of  Jesus  apply  to  these  ?  "Let  them  alone, 
they  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ;  and  if 
ihe  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  both  shall  fall 
into  the  ditch." 

If  this  is  a  true  representation  of  the  pop- 
ular religion  of  the  day,  we  need  not  marvel 
to  hear  Bishop  Wliipple,  of  Minnesota,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  in  Pliiladelphia,  thus  express 
himself, 

"  There  is  a  feeling  abroad  in  the  land, 
that  the  profession  of  a  s(;ldier  is  not  favora- 
ble to  Chri^^tian  character."  in. mediately 
adding  :  "  Not  so  do  I  lead  the  gospel  of  Je- 
sus." 

No  ;  I  suj }  oee  t^ot.  The  learr.fd  Bij-hcp 
knew  that  tiie  gospel  of  Jesus  did  not  aflbid 
reading  for  his  purpose,  and  adroitly  selected 
that  which  was  exiranecvs  to  the  gos-pel.  Let 
us  see. 

"WhenGcd's  herald  csme  to  tell  of  the 
coming  of  the  jMessiah,  the  fiist  men  who  went 
to  meet  him  were  Iloman  (?)  soldif  rs."  These 
Eoman  solditrs  could  not  have  been  Chris- 
tian soldiers,  for  Christ  had  not  yet  mani- 
fested himself  to  the  people.  The  Christian 
Formula  had  not  been  announced.  We  also 
read  of  a  "generation  of  vipeis,"  who  went 
out  on  the  same  occasion,  and  we  have  the 
same  authority  to  apply  the  term  Christiam 
to  them — Christian  vipers — a^  to  the  soldiers 
"  When  our  Lord  began  his  ministry,  iti 
was  to  the  Reman  centurian  that  he  said, — 

no,  not  in  Is^ 


*  I  have  not  found  such  faith 
rael.'  " 

But  the  centurian,  as  if  conscious  of  thei 
great  disparity  between  his  calling  and  thci 
Christian  standard,  answered,  "  Lord,  I  ami ''^ 
not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  undei 
my  roof,  for  I  am  a  man  under  authority 
having  soldiers  under  me." 

"  When  he  hung  in  torture  on  the  cross 
the  one  that  bowed  his  head  and  heart,  anc 
said,  '  this  was  the  Son  of  God,'  was  th( 
captain  of  the  guard."  And  probably  con 
tinned  to  be  a  Bonian  soldier  still. 

"  And  when  that  Gospel  was  preached  t( 
the  Gentile  world,  the  first  man  received  int( 
the  Christian  Church  was  one  of  the  braves 
soldiers  of  Rome  who  had  been  permitted  t<  ^li 
call  his  legion,  'The  Italian  Band;'  and  hi 
captain  had  the  name  of  Ccesar." 

Now,  what  has  this  flourish  of  eloquenc 
and  learning — this  pretended  reading  fronpre 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  to  do  with  the  questioipd 
at  issue?    All  those    men  were  born  au( 


lived  under  the  Gentile  regime  which  recogfaio 
nized  might  as  the  standard  of  right ;  witl 


conquest  and  plunder  as  its  legitimate  em  ^ars, 
ployment.  peoi 

It  undoubtedly  was  the  mission  of  Jesu 
to  call  the  people  away  from  the .  trad itionfe  ^ 


of  the  Fathers  to  repentance,  and  amenc 
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ment  of  life.  To  lead  them  out  of  the  shad- 
ows and  carnal  observances  of  the  law  into 
the  more  glorious  light  and  liberty  of  the 
Gospel  Day.  There  is  a  vast  space  to  be 
travelled  over  between  Romanism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  if  the  men  referred  to  had  re- 
nounced heathenism  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  transforming  power  of  the  Christ 
upon  their  spiritual  nature,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  a  corresponding  change  would 
be  manifested  in  their  lives  and  conduct. 

It  remains  for  Bishop  Whipple  to  interro- 
gate his  witnesses  further,  or  to  seek  other 
readings  that  he  may  furnish  a  clear,  affir- 
mative answer  to  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Did  the  witnesses  which  he  has  brought 
upon  the  stand  become  true  converts  to 
Christianity  at  the  times  referred  to  ? 

2.  Did  they,  after  being  so  converted,  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  profession  of  a  soldier? 

Uatil   these   questions   are  satisfactorily 
answered,  nothing  can  be  predicated  upon  his 
readings.    They  are  but  dust  in  the  balance, 
and  perhaps  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  his  audi- 
ence.   It  is  useless  either  to  affirm  or  deny  ; 
but  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the 
,  brave  Cornelius — the  captain  of  the  Italian 
,  Band — as  many  others  have  felt  constrained 
to  do,  would  doff  the  Roman  sword  and 
5  buckler,  and  put  on  "  The  helmet  of  sal- 
.  vation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
J.  tne  word  of  God." 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  confront  our 
J  good  Bishop  Whipple  with  the  late  Bishop 
jj  of  Landaff.  In  his  Life  of  Bishop  Watson, 
a  be  says : 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  spirit  of 
^  Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper  inflaence, 
■'war  will  cease  throughout  the  whole  Chris- 
tion  world."    "  War  has  practices  and  prin- 
ciples peculiar  to  itself,  which  but  illy  qua- 
jrate  with  the  rule  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
2, ire  quite  abhorent  from  the  benignity  of 
Christianity. 

Who  shall  decide  when  Bishops  disagree? 
Christian  soldiers  !    Christian  warfare  ! 
;j    The  profession  of  a  soldier  favorable  to 
j,  I)hristian  character  ! ! !     Impossible  ! !  The 
;  Christian  and  the  warrior  are  antipodes  to 
ach   other  in    principles  and  in  practice. 
..They  stand  in  direct 'antagonism.    They  are 
Vepresented  by  the  adverse  brothers,  Cain 
tnd  Abel. 

:  Cain,  the  cruel,  vindictive,  blood-thirsty 
j^aiujwas  the  first  warrior,  and  a  fit  repre- 

entative  of  his  class.    "  From  whence  come 
-rsLTs,  and  fightings?    Come  they  not  hence, 

ven  of  your  lusts  ?  " 
;j  Abel,  the  meek,  loving,  non-resisting  Abel, 
c  as    a    befitting  antitype    of  the  coming 

hristian.    The  characters  of  the  brothers 

•e  completely  antipodal. 


The  nature  and  spirit  of  war  is  not  neces- 
sarily affected  by  the  numbers  engaged  in  it, 
though  the  extent  of  the  wrong  may  be  great- 
ly intensified  thereby.  The  single  fisticuffs 
the  murderous  duel  on  the  field  of  dishonor, 
and  the  conflict  of  nations,  are  essentially  sim- 
ilar. They  originate  from  similar  causes ; 
they  are  instigated  by  similar  brutalizing  pas- 
sions, and  a  thirst  for  blood  ;  and  they  tend 
to,  if  they  do  not  always,  end  in  similar  results, 
the  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
They  cause  man  to  become  the  prey  and 
victim  of  his  fellow-man. 

There  may  be  signifixiance  and  a  purpose 
in  Bishop  Whipple  journeying  from  his  dist- 
ant home  in  Minnesota  to  the  land  of  Penn, 
and  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  there  to  as- 
sert the  claims  of  the  soldier,  whose  proper 
emblems  are  the  Eagle  and  the  Tiger^  to  the 
character  of  the  Christian,  whose  emblems 
are  the  Dove  and  the  Lamb.  Should  he 
again  visit  us  for  this  purpose,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  show  readings  in,  not  out- 
side of  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  and  adduce 
some  other  than  Roman  soldiers  as  witnesses 
to  prove  the  fraternization  of  the  Christian 
with  the  professional  warrior. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  uncharitable.  While 
I  would  have  charity  I  must  be  truthful  to 
the  convictions  of  my  own  mind.  And  my 
convictions  are  that  Christianity  has  gone 
down  into  Egypt  and  is  there  held  in  bon- 
dage and  sorely  oppressed.  It  is  required  by 
its  cruel  Task-masters  to  knead  the  plastic 
clay;  to  mix  in  the  stubble;  and  to  mould 
and  fashion  it  to  whatever  pattern  their  self- 
ishness, their  caprice,  or  their  interest  may 
require. 

When  the  day  shall  come  for  its  deliver- 
ance out  of  this  bondage,  it  will  have  a  long 
journey  to  make  through  the  wilderness  of 
apostasy,  before  it  can  enter  the  Promised 
Land,  where  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; 
on  earth,  Peace,  and  Good-will  to  men," 
reigns  supreme. 

Yet,  I  do  charitably  hope  and  believe 
that  as  we  endeavor  faithfully  to  follow  and 
obey  the  manifestation  of  Light  which  is  af- 
forded U3,  that,  although  we  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cross  over  the  Jordan,  we  may, 
nevertheless,  be  favored  to  lay  down  our 
heads  in  peace  as  we  journey  on  through  the 
wilderness  Zionward. 

E.  MiCHENER. 

Toughkenamon,  Pa,  llc/i mo.  24:th,  1872. 


The  miod  never  puts  forth  greater  power 
over  itself  than  when,  in  great  trials,  it  yields 
up  calmly  its  desires,  aff. actions  and  interests  to 
God.  There  are  seasons  when  to  be  still  de- 
mands immeasurably  higher  strength  than  to 
act. —  Clianning. 
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SOCIAL  RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  llegider,  com- 
meoting  on  the  subject  of  social  meetings  for 
conversation  and  prayer,  has  these  judicious 
remarks : 

There  is  a  demand,  in  some  of  our  societies, 
for  meetings  for  conversation  and  prayer.  In 
lome  societies  the  demand  is  acceded  to.  In 
some,  it  is  thought  it  would  be  well  to  try  the 
experiment.  Some  persons  feel  that  it  is  some- 
what  derogatory  to  their  reputation  for  piety, 
if  the  society  to  which  they  belong  does  not 
make  use  of  them.  But  they  are  often  at- 
tended by  difficulties  of  various  kiuds.  And 
those  difficulties  are  no  charge  against  the 
piety  of  the  people,  or  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  denomination.         *        *  * 

It  is  not  easy  to  talk  upon  the  subject  of 
one's  own  religious  experience.  And,  truly, 
when  that  experience  is  the  best,  when  it  is 
most  healthful,  most  natural,  in  accordance 
most  with  God's  influences  upon  the  soul,  then 
often  it  affijrds  the  least  materials  for  talk. 
The  history  of  prosperous  nations,  it  is  gener- 
ally thought,  may  be  for  years  summed  up  in 
a  sentence  or  two,  how  each  man  sat  under 
his  own  vine  or  fig-tree,  doing  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  with  none  to  molest  or  make 
him  afraid,  while  a  quarrel  or  a  battle  may 
take  pages  or  volumes  for  its  recital.  It  is  so 
with  the  heart. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult,  often,  than  for 
people  to  understaud  the  movements  of  their 
own  minds.  People  are  as  much  in  the  dark, 
often,  concerniDg  their  own  consciousness  as 
they  are  about  the  digestion  of  their  food. 
They  know  they  are  wtll,  but  how  they  be- 
came so,  what  digestion  is,  how  f(jod  is  changed 
into  their  own  living  systems,  they  never  in- 
quire, and  inquiry  would  not  improve  their 
health.  They  love  and  labor  and  pray ;  and 
are  at  peace. 

But  religion,  its  hopes  and  fears  as  we  per- 
sonally entertain  them,  its  determinations  and 
its  aspirations,  are,  often  not  for  others'  miuds 
to  know.  Others  have  no  right  to  know  them. 
They  cannot  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  them. 
We  fail  of  pr(,fit,  if  we  undertake  to  reveal 
them.  Anatomy  of  the  human  sui)ject  is  un- 
dertaken afier  death ;  and  death  is  sure  to 
ensue,  if  we  di^8ect  our  own  frames  to  look  in 
at  the  sources  of  liie.  Of  all  sentiments  which 
we  may  entertain,  relii:ion  is  most  character- 
ized by  its  chasteness.  It  is  between  ourselves 
and  our  God.  Ir,  is  our  relation  to  Him.  We 
cannot  go  into  the  market-place,  to  tell  there 
our  love  for  a  wife,  a  husband,  a  I'riend.  There 
to  dilate,  to  tell  xsIkuj  first  we  met  the  one  we 
love  the  most ;  with  what  events  the  love  was 
first  connected,  how  it  dawned  upon  us,  and 
how  it  first  came  in  fullness  to  our  conscious- 


ness; with  what  fears  it  was  attended,  and 
with  how  much  conviction  of  our  own  ill-de- 
sert ;  what  life  it  might  be  to  us,  and  yet  how 
unworthy  we  might  be  to  entertain  it.  Will 
a  man  or  woman  tell  this  to  the  crowd  ?  Such 
profanation  is  uncommon.  Reverence  forbids. 
AVe  do  not  even  tell  about  our  business  aflairg 
to  the  multitude,  our  bargains,  our  projects, 
our  losses,  our  gains;  but  only  to  some  con- 
fidential friend  or  two.  We,  surely,  in  our 
sincerity  are  much  more  reticent  about  the 
gains  and  losses  of  the  soul. 

But  shall  we  have  no  religious  conversa- 
tion ?  Yes;  whenever,  wherever, — not  the 
formal  and  appointed  hour  calls,  not  the  ap- 
pointed plan  offers  opportunity  or  makes  de- 
mand,— but  whenever,  wherever  the  soul 
prompts,  and  in  whatever  way.  But,  as  in 
the  blessed  family  circle,  the  members  do  not 
sit  around  the  room,  with  speeches  in  order, 
to  tell  how  much  they  love  one  another,  but 
only  in  the  midst  of  their  work  reveal  their 
afiection  by  the  light  of  the  eye  and  the  smile 
that  irradiates  the  face;  and  as  all  this  love 
shines  out  the  more,  the  more  their  common 
labors  are  pursued  for  others'  good,  for  the 
poor,  the  discouraged,  the  forlorn,  so  in  all 
our  assemblies  where  the  old  and  the  young 
assemble  to  employ  themselves  about  good 
works,  to  consider  suffering  and  provide 
means  for  its  relief,  the  spirit  of  religion,  nokt 
talked  of,  giows.  People  then  get  to  be  Christ'sj 
and  to  help  him,  and  yet  say  afterwards  thej 
never  saw  him  hungry  and  athirst,  neven 
visited  him  sick  and  in  prison.  Thus  they 
learn  to  love  God,  though  afterward,  in  tha 
imperfectness  of  their  thought,  they  only  say, 
"  We  have  loved  men  whom  we  have  seen ; 
we  fear  we  never  loved  God  whom  we  hav«i 
not  seen." 


con 


A  SELFISH  LIFE. 

'Tis  a  vile  life  that,  like  a  garden  pool, 
Lies  stagnant  in  the  roiiud  of  personal  loves; 
That  has  no  ear  save  for  the  tinklitio^  lute 
St  t  to  small  measures  ;  deaf  to  all  that  beats 
Of  that  large  music  rolling  o'er  the  world. 
A  nlifela^■le,  petty,  low-roofed  life, 
That  knows  the  mighty  orbit  of  the  skies 
Through  nought  save  light  Hud  dark  in  its  own  cabii: 

From  tlie  Ho.ston  Transcript. 
HORACE  GREELEY. 

In  many  ways  this  able  and  distinguisbec 
man  had  made  himself  known  l)y  word  anc 
deed  at  home  and  abroad,  and  revealed  witl 
singular  openness  and  emphasis  his  menta 
powers,  his  diversifiv^d  opinions,  the  traits  o 
his  character,  the  quality  of  his  temperament 
the  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  and  even  th< 
peculiarities  of  his  daily  walk  and  habits. 

Prt  ennnent  as  a  journalist,  he  was  in  man; 
ways  a  distinguished  American,  and  one  wh'  |«viefl 
as  a  thinker  and  writer  exerted  no  small  of  cou 
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narrow  influence  on  his  generation.  His 
weakness  wherein  he  was  weak,  and  his 
strength  wherein  he  was  strong,  were  alike 
patent;  and  the  recollections  of  his  busy  life, 
almost  every  hour  of  which  was  autobio- 
graphical, either  in  present  activities  or  re- 
corded reminiscences,  are  nearly  as  vivid  to 
the  public  as  they  were  to  himself.     *  * 

His  sudden  decease  is  something  very  sad, 
and  suggests  of  itself  comments  no  words  are 
needed  to  express.  He  died  of  overwork, 
severely  tried  in  many  respects,  and  from  a 
prodigal  expenditure  of  vital  force,  the  fatal 
effects  of  which  could  not  be  avoided  even  by 
the^  greatest  simplicity  and  temperance  in 
caring  for  the  body  so  constantly  taxed  by 
the  toiling  brain  and  nervous  excitement. 

*  *  His  counlrymen,  of  all  sections  and 
parties,  will  join  in  recalling  the  numerous 
bright,  instructive,  beneficent  and  efficient 
portions  of  his  years  of  faithful  enforcement 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  his 
kind,  and  unite  in  sincere  regret  for  the  loss 
of  one  whose  large  claims  to  esteem  and  affec- 
tion are  beyond  all  cavil. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  as  has  often  been  shown  by 
quotations  from  their  writings,  admitted  not 
only  the  possibility  but  tbe  necessity  and  re- 
ality of  Divine  influences  on  the  mind  for  the 
attainment  and  practice  of  virtue.  Seneca 
declares,  "It  is  God  that  comes  to  men,  yea 
more,  he  enters  into  them,  for  no  mind  be- 
comes truly  good  but  by  his  assistance." 
Plato  has  remarked,  "  that  virtue  is  not  to  be 
taught  but  by  the  assistance  of  God."  And 
he  introduces  Socrates  as  declaring,  "  that 
wheresoever  virtue  comes,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fruit  of  a  Divine  dispensation."  These  con- 
siderations show,  not  only  that  the  exercise  of 
a  Divine  influence  on  the  mind  is  possible, 
but  that  the  want  of  it  has  been  felt,  and  the 
reality  of  it  admitted,  by  the  greatest  men 
living  under  the  glimmering  light  of  nature. 
This  augurs  something  in  favor  of  its  reason- 
ableness and  accordance  with  sound  philoso- 
phy.—  Thomas  Pearson. 


PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Before  rising  this  morning,  as  is  my  custom, 
!  passed  many  of  my  fellow  beings  in  mental 
'€view,and  I  could  think  of  no  one  to  whom 
.  could  not  cordially  extend  the  hand  of 


friendship,  or  to  whom  I  would  not  gladly  do 
a  kindness  or  from  whom  I  could  not  receive 
an  act  of  kindness,  while  there  were  very 
many  to  whom  my  heart  flowed  out  in  feelings 
of  near  affection.  This  seemed  a  favorable 
preparation  to  begin  the  duties  of  the  day. 
What  a  comfort  it  is  to  find  so  much  to  love 
and  appreciate  as  the  circle  of  our  acquaint- 
ance widens  ;  it  makes  us  realize  in  a  degree 
how  much  there  is  that  is  good  and  lovely  ia 
the  world  of  which  we  know  nothing.  But 
we  may  confidently  believe  these  qualities  are 
not  hidden,  but  shine  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  surrounding  friends,  and  the  waves  of  their 
cheerful  influence  may  unknowingly  reach 
us,  distant  though  we  be. 

If  friends  would  invite  attention  simply  to 
watchful  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of 
God  in  the  individual  soul  as  the  "one  thing 
needful"  and  the  only  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  Friends,  how  it  would  gather  and  retain 
the  young  friends  of  our  fold. 

I  am  favored  to  feel  a  greater  trust  than  I 
once  did,  in  the  superintending  care  of  the 
good  father  and  under  the  influence,  I  believe, 
of  His  love,  I  can  say  farewell. 


I  feel,  dear  to  call  thy  attention  to 

the  text  so  often  quoted,  "the  meek  will  he 
guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  he 
teach  his  way."  Not  long  since  this  was 
brought  to  my  notice,  with  the  enquiry  imme- 
diately following  in  my  mind,  who  are  these 
meek  ones?  Are  they  not  those  who  are 
simply  recognizing  their  dependence  for  all 
that  can  nourish  the  spiritual  life  upon  that 
revealed  will  of  the  Supreme  which  discovers 
to  them  their  respective  duties?  And  are  not 
these  meek  and  humble  ones  often  found  to 
be  the  boldest  in  declaring  that  which  is  given 
them,  or  doing  what  is  required  ?  Is  not  this 
state  of  mind  often  ascribed  to  the  retiring 
and  diffident?  When  could  we  see  as  the 
searcher  of  all  hearts  sees,  those  whom  the 
world  calls  humble,  whom  even  professors  of 
the  Christian  name  call  meek,  would  be  found 
to  be  the  opposite,  because  they  exercise  their 
own  wills  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  refuse  to  do  much  that  is  required  at 
their  hands.  It  matters  not  for  what  reason 
their  obedience  is  withheld,  whether  it  be  from 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  a 
shrinking  from  the  fear  of  man,  or  whatever 
else,  when  we  disregard  the  Divine  call  or 
neglect  to  obey  His  command,  we  cannot 
claim  to  be  the  truly  meek  and  humble,  no 
matter  what  our  deportment  among  men 
may  be. 

But  when  we  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  all 
that  is  opened  to  us,  we  then  manifest  that 
meekness  under  which  the  Lord  will  teach 
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us,  and  that  humility  under  which  we  shall 
be  led  in  the  path  of  true  judgment. 


FRIENDS*  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  14,  1872. 


The  printed  Extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  received. 
As  there  is  not  room  for  them  in  this  week's 
paper,  they  are  unavoidably  laid  over,  as  are 
also  several  other  articles. 


"  Unity  of  Action." — We  refer  the  friend 
who  writes  to  us  on  this  subject  to  our  edito- 
rial in  No.  51  of  the  28th  volume,  and  to 
several  interesting  communications  published 
in  our  paper  about  that  time,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  writes  was  fully  agitated. 

While  equally  concerned  members  of  our 
Society  feel  conscientiously  called  to  dissimi- 
larity of  action  when  a  friend  is  publicly  ex- 
ercised in  prayer,  we  see  no  alternative  but 
to  leave  each  one  to  exercise  his  individual 
conscience,  (which  our  correspondent  advo- 
cates), so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  We  know  no  Scripture  au- 
thority citing  us  to  unity  of  action,  and  we 
are  less  concerned  for  the  appearance  of  uni- 
formity before  the  world,  than  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  keep  the  "  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,"  until  we  all  come  into 
the  unity  of  the  faith" — **  unto  a  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 


The  Growth  of  Common  Sense. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  in  a  valuable  essay  on  *'  Epidemic 
Delusions,"  in  a  late  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  speaks  encouragingly  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  present  age,  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  past.  He  enumerates, 
among  other  delusions,  the  self  mortification 
of  the  early  Christians,  the  strange  tortures 
inflicted  upon  themselves  by  the  Flagellants 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  *'  Dancing 
Mania,"  which  followed  the  great  plague  in 
the  fourteenth  century  ;  the  religious  frenzy 
of  the  Convulsionaries  of  St.  Medard,  and 
the  epidemic  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  for- 
merly infected  the  most  philosophical  minds. 

To  these  aberations  he  finds  a  modern 
parallel  in  the  table-turning,  tipping  aed 


rapping  delusion,  which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  this  country.  lie  points  out  the 
unreliable  and  utterly  absurd  character  oj 
many  of  the  so-called  phenomena,  which  were 
examined,  tested,  and  exposed  by  Faraday 
and  other  scientistF.  The  careful  observa- 
tion and  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
visible  phenomena  of  nature  is,  he  believes 
putting  an  end  to  all  absurd  superstitions. 

"  It  is  the  growth  of  common-sense,  which 
is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  progress 
of  thought  during  the  last  century.  The  dis- 
coveries of  science  ;  the  greater  tendency  to 
take  rational  and  sober  views  of  religion  ; 
the  general  habit  of  referring  things  to  prin- 
ciples ;  and  a  number  of  influences  which  11^ 
cannot  stop  particularly  to  describe,  have  so 
operated  on  the  public  mind,  that  every  gen 
eration  is  raised,  I  believe,  not  merely  by  its 
own  culture,  but  by  the  acquired  result  oif^\ 
the  experience  of  past  ages  ;  for  I  believe 
that  every  generation  is  born,  I  will  not  say 
wiser,  but  with  a  greater  tendency  to  wisdom. 
I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  of  this,  that  the  child 
of  an  educated  stock  has  a  much  greater 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  the  childl|| 
of  an  uneducated  stock  ;  that  the  child  thatjlioi 
is  the  descendant  of  a  race  in  which  hi 
moral  ideas  have  been  always  kept  before  the 
mind,  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to  act 
uprightly  than  the  child  that  has  grown  upjiver 
from  a  breed  that  has  been  living  in  the  gut 
ter  for  generations  past.  I  do  not  say  that''  oi 
these  activities  are  born  with  us,  but  the  ten 
dency  to  them — that  is,  the  aptitude  of  mine 
for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  the  facili 
ty  of  learning,  the  disposition  to  act  upoc 
right  principles — I  believe  is,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  hereditary.  Of  course  we  have  lai 
men  table  examples  to  the  contrary,  but  I  ami  ]^^^^ 
speaking  of  the  ^^eneral  average.  I  am  olc 
enough  now  to  look  back  with  some  capacity 
of  observation  for  forty  years,  and  I  can  sec 
in  the  progress  of  society  a  most  marked  evi 
dence  of  the  higher  general  intelligence,  the 
greater  aptitude  for  looking  at  things  as  the} 
are,  and  for  not  allowing  strange,  absurd  no 
tions  to  take  possession  of  the  mind  ;  while 
again,  I  can  trace,  even  within  the  last  ter 
years,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  P^^ifjyj] 
valence  of  a  desire  to  do  right  things  for  tb<^,jj 
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right's  sake,  aad  not  marelj  because  they  were 
politic." 


MARRIED. 

MIDDLETON— BARBER.— Oq  Fifth-day,  Elpventh 
month  21st,  1872,  under  the  care  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  Alfred  H.  Middleton  to  Elizabeth 
M.,  daughter  of  Henry  A.  Barber,  both  of  this  city. 


DIED. 

ARMITAaE.— On  Tenth  month  31st,  1872,  Lizzie 
W.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Htinnah  W.  .\rmitage,  in 
the  28th  year  of  her  age;  an  esteemed  member  of 
Abin^ton  Monthly  Meeting. 

EVES.— On  the  22d  of  Eleventh  month,  1872, 
Anna,  wife  of  John  P.  Eves,  in  the  75th  year  of  her 
age  ;  an  esteemed  member,  and  for  many  years  an 
Slder  of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
^illeville,  Columbia  County,  Pa. 

ENGLE.— Near  MuUica  Hill,  Gloucester  County, 
S\  J.,  on  the  29th  of  Eleventh  month,  1872,  Beulah 
J.,  wife  of  Asa  Engle,  aged  42  years. 

WILSON. — At  Grtllipolis,  Ohio,  suddenly,  on  the 
8th  of  Ninth  month,  of  whooping  cough,  Mary 
laud,  infant  daughter  of  J.  S.  and  R.  D.  Wilson, 
iged  13  months. 

WILSON  —Near  Eastou,  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
and,  on  the  2Bth  of  Eleventh  month,  1872.  Sarah 
L  Wilson,  in  the  73  1  year  of  her  a»e  ;  a  consistent 
oeraber  of  Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting. 


II-SUTES  OF  THE  EXERCISES  OF  BALTIMORE 
I  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  condition  of  our  Religious  Society 
^rithin  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  reported  from 
'he  constituent  Quarterly  Meetings,  being 
1  bout  to  claim  attention,  the  meeting  was 
1  athered  into  great  solemnity — the  pervading 
jieling  seeming  to  be,  that  we  were  not  en- 
aging  in  our  own  labors,  but  that  it  was  the 
jord's  work  that  had  called  us  together.  The 
P  vershadowing  presence  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
i-  'hich  had  gathered  our  fathers  in  the  infancy 
j^f  our  Church,  was  felt  to  be  near,  with  the 
^  ^idence  sealed  upon  many  minds  that  we  are 
.ill  the  objects  of  His  gracious  regard  ;  and 
|-}at  our  endeavors  thus  to  advance  the  glo- 
1'  ous  cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness  in 
iDie  Earth,  was  owned  by  the  Great  Head  of 
jjie  Militant  Church,  which  wars  not  with 
^  esh  and  blood,  but  with  "principalities  and 
owers,  and  spiritual  wickednesses  in  high 
^  aces." 

;(i  Under  this  precious  covering,  we  were  en- 
'ybled  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
.^tate  of  Society  within  our  borders,  with 
,  lietness  of  spirit,  and  a  feeling  of  brotherly 

)ndescension,  giving  occasion  for  a  living 
^^cpression  of  thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly 

ather,  that  we  could  consider  the  various 
.  mcerns  of  Society  in  such  beautiful  order, 
,  ithout  the  aid  of  any  visible  presiding  head. 

We  still  have  to  mourn  that  so  many  of 
^Sr  members  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the 

"ivilege  of  attending  our  mid-week  meetings, 
J  ,d  gaining  the  spiritual  strength  to  be  de- 


rived from  mingling  with  their  fellow-mem- 
bers in  social  worship.  The  chief  cause  of" 
this  was  believed  to  be  a  lack  of  religious  life. 
Those  mettibers  who  are  found  attending  our 
large  meetings,  and  neglecting  the  small  ones 
at  home,  were  tenderly  and  affectionately  ex- 
horted to  greater  faithfulness  to  this  duty, 
and  more  dedication  of  heart  to  the  service 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  thus  those  little- 
meetings  may  be  held  in  the  life  and  power- 
of  God. 

It  was  clearly  shown,  that  if  we  would 
deepen  in  the  Divine  life,  we  must  draw 
nearer  the  Fountain  in  our  own  souls,  look- 
ing not  to  man,  or  to  the  wisdom  of  men  ;  for 
it  remains  to  be  a  truth  that  "Paul  may  plants 
and  Apollos  water,  but  God  alone  can  give 
the  increase." 

A  living  concern  was  also  expressed  for  the^ 
tender  Lambs,  the  precious  children  commit- 
ted to  our  care — that  they  might  be  taken  to- 
meeting,  and  not  left  with  those  whose  influ- 
ences and  examples  may  be  hurtful  to  their 
tender  minds.  They  were  instructively 
likened  to  the  flowers  and  plants  in  the  gar- 
den and  the  field ;  and  we  were  reminded  of 
how  much  time  and  care  was  thoughtfully 
devoted  to  the  nurture  and  training  of  these^ 
in  order  to  produce  beautiful  specimens  and: 
good  crops,  and  with  what  general  success.. 
And  this  was  regarded  as  strong  ground  for 
the  belief  that  a  corresponding  care  and  de- 
votion directed  to  the  training  of  the  dear 
children,  in  gentleness,  love,  patience,  truth, 
simplicity,  moderation,  and  all  the  virtueSj^ 
would  be  equally  blessed,  and  alike  success- 
ful. They  would  then,  as  a  part  of  this  cuU 
ture,  be  taken  with  their  parents  to  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  where  their  pure  spirits, 
might  be  partakers  of  the  "Fountain  of  Liv-^ 
ing  Waters ;"  and  mingle  with  us  in  our  si- 
lent meditations ;  lending  their  inspiring  pre- 
sence to  animate  our  hearts,  and  kindle  anew 
the  flame  of  devotion. 

Our  neglect  of  this  im^^ortant  duty  wa& 
shown  to  be  a  prolific  cause  of  the  non-atten- 
dance of  our  meetings  ;  but  we  were  comforted 
in  the  belief  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning 
upon  us,  in  the  movements  of  the  younger 
members  of  our  beloved  Society,  giving  pro- 
mise of  a  more  hopeful  condition  of  things, 
in  the  early  future. 

The  subject  of  Gospel  Ministry  considered 
as  a  Divine  gift,  was  feelingly  adverted  to  as 
one  of  the  means  ordained  by  infinite  wisdom 
to  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  advance 
to  cause  of  righteousness  in  the  earth.  A 
truly  baptized  minister — one  who  is  humbly 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  mind 
— becomes  as  mouth  for  the  Lord.  This  is 
called  in  the  New  Testament  the  Gift  of  Pro- 
phecy ;  for  he  that  ministers  under  this  infla- 
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ence,  speaketh  to  edification,  exhortation,  com- 
fort, and  to  a  renewing  of  spiritual  strength. 
The  view  was  expressed,  that  if  all  were  faithful 
to  their  impressions  of  duty,  very  few  meet- 
ings, if  any,  would  be  left  without  some  of 
its  members  being  called  to  the  minij^try  and 
qualified  to  hand  forth  the  bread  which  Christ 
hath  blessed,  to  nourish  those  present  that 
they  faint  not  on  the  way.  Yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  primary  object  of  meet- 
ing for  Divine  Worship,  is  not  to  hear  what 
a  brother  or  a  sister  may  have  to  declare  of 
their  experience  in  the  way  of  Truth,  but 
rather  to  wait  upon  God  in  the  silence  of  all 
jQesh,  and  to  be  taught  of  him  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who 
have  passed  through  deep  spiritual  baptism, 
and  believe  themselves  called  to  express  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people — even  a  few  words, 
under  an  humbling  sense  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence— should  not  hold  back,  and  thus  expe- 
rience that  poverty  that  attends  the  withhold- 
ing of  more  than  is  meet ;  not  yet  move  for 
ward  further  than  the  Power  accompanies 
them,  and  the  Guide  shows  the  way.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  when  a  clear  spir- 
itual Truth  is  presented  to  us,  accompanied 
by  an  impression  that  it  should  be  uttered, 
by  withholding  it,  we  keep  from  others  that 
■which  is  not  our  own,  but  belongs  to  them, 
and  we  are  therefore  unfaithful  Stewards  of 
the  Lord's  goods. 

An  ardent  desire  w^as  felt  that  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  would  qualify  and  send  forth 
more  laborers  into  His  field,  for  he  that  la- 
boreth  receiveth  wages  and  layeth  up  fruit 
unto  eternal  life.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
gifts  dispensed  to  His  obedient  servants  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  each  one  should 
endeavor  to  occupy  his  talent  in  promoting 
the  good  of  mankind,  thus  serving  and  glori- 
fying God,  who  dispenses  His  various  bless- 
ings— in  teaching  the  childre',  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  ministering  to  their  necessities, 
in  comforting  the  afilicted,  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  in  helping  the  widow 
and  the  orphan — only  fhroiigh  His  obedient 
children,  whose  hearts  are  brought  into  har- 
moiiy  with  Hi.^  attributes  by  the  iiijluence  of 
His  Spirit,  so  that  they  are  as  hancis  and  feet 
for  Him.  These  are  tlie  true  Disciples  of  the 
Blessed  Jesus,  who  went  about  doing  gf^od, 
and  declared  that  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
these  acts  of  kindness,  charity,  and  love  "  to 
one  of  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  them  unto  me."  Whenever  we  extend 
kindness  and  blessings  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
we  serve  and  glorify  God.  We  then  become 
instruments  of  good,  or  ministering  angels, 
•CO  operating  with  Deity  in  diminishing  the 
•sorrows  and  advancing  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. 


In  connection  with  the  education  and  trair 
ing  of  young  people,  a  concern  was  felt  tha 
the  fact  should  be  continually  recognized 
that  they  are  three-fold  beings — having  boclEu 
ies  and  souls,  as  w^ell  as  minds — and  theijwe 
true  education  requires  the  harmonious  an- 
simultaneous  development,  cultivation  au' 
training  of  all  these.  The  excess  of  the  cu. 
tivation  of  either  one,  while  the  others  ar 
neglected,  produces  a  deformit5\  In  to 
many  instances,  at  this  day,  the  effort  is  to  edu 
cate  the  mind  too  exclusively.  There  is  a  vas 
amount  of  unwritten  knowledge  of  grea.^^j 
value,  which  can  be  acquired  only  throug 
the  various  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  believe 
that  a  great  loss  is  sustained  by  so  few  c 
our  children  learning  trades  ;  and  an  eari 
est  concern  was  felt,  that  the  attention  of  pi 
rents  may  be  affectionately  invited  to  th 
subject.  In  the  acquisition  of  any  trad*  ^\\^ 
much  valuable  unwritten  knowledge  is  a( 
quired  ;  the  muscles,  besides  being  strengtl 
eued,  become  educated  and  trained,  so  th£ 
each  movement  in  many  operations  suggesiffj,, 
the  succeeding  one,  and  the  process  is  coiij^^^ 
ducted  almost  without  thought.  The  po88e>  y 
sor  of  these  muscles  has  a  fund  of  wealth  i  )f 
them,  upon  which  he  can  draw  in  any  eme 
gency  of  life. 

Our  testimony  against  War,  and  in  favcjo) 
of  Peace,  continues  to  claim  our  earnest  aider, 
tention.  Too  much  care  individually  cannc  Hjc 
be  exercised  in  keeping  free  from  all  infli  gfe( 
ences  and  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  waiflio 
and  in  cultivating  the  sublime  principles  (  hip 
peace.  We  are  made  to  rejoice  in  the  belli  mi 
that  a  great  advance  in  this  direction  is  £  alk 
present  existing,  giving  reasonable  grouaDs^ 
for  hope  that  the  day  is  rapidly  approachinj  mjif 
when  nation  will  no  longer  lift  up  swor  oat 
against  nation,  but  "recognize  the  Goldet.ttii 
Rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  hav  lle( 
them  to  do  unto  us,  as  being  as  applicabli  dco 
between  Nations,  whether  strong  or  weak,  £  j^p 
between  individuals,"  thus  removing  thioju 
cause  of  war.  m 

A  wide  spread  concern  exists  throughot  pirij 
our  Nearly  Meeting  to  advance  our  testiraon;  elrjj 
against  intempcance.  This  insiduous  evi  ew 
although  we  ourselves  are  measurably  clea  ^ati 
of  its  hurtful  infiuences,  seems  to  be  worraingi  dk 
way  into  the  very  vitals  of  civil  society  aroan  )f\^ 
us;  and  we  were  encouraged  to  make  an  epur 
needed  individual  sacrifice  that  may  be  n  ndj, 
quired,  even  to  total  abstinence  if  necessar  i  j,^ 
in  order  to  lend  our  example  and  aid  to  r'  \\\ 
move  the  evil — manifesting  a  willingness  lity^ 
do  everything  in  our  power  in  that  directioi  ^^jj 
which  does  not  conflict  with  individual  fre- 
dom.  hrL,[ 

Favored  with  the  crowning  Presence  of  tl:  ge,']. 
Master  of  all  rightly  gathered  assemblies, 
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nave  been  enabled  to  transact  the  important 
easiness  which  has  claimed  our  deliberations, 
n  harmonious  and  brotherly  feeling  together. 
3umbly  grateful  to  the  Author  of  all  Good, 
ve  acknowledge  the  favor  with  deep  feelings 
)f  love  and  affection ;  and  desiring  each 
>thers  welfare,  we  now  separate,  to  meet  again 
it  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 

William  Wood,  Clerk. 


women's  mketinq. 

The  following  Minute  of  Exercises  was 
ead  and  approved  ; 

We  have  to  acknowledge  that  our  meeting 
las  been  blessed,  and  that  harranny  and  love 
lave  pervaded  our  several  gatherings.  The 
eview  of  the  state  of  Society  has  presented 
he  usual  condition  as  regards  the  attendance 
f  meetings.    On  First-days  they  are  gener 
lly  well  attended  ;  at  other  times  mostly 
mall.    The  cares  and  allurements  of  the 
mrld  tend,  in  very  many  minds,  to  keep 
hem   from  public  worship  on  week-days 
?here  must  be  an  individual  desire  of  com- 
luuing  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  before  we 
hall  feel  in  full  measure  the  high  privilege 
f  withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  sitting 
1  quiet  places  with  our  friends  in  social  wor- 
bip.    Many  true  laborers  have  been  earnest 
)i  proclaiming  the  comfort  and  consolation 
here  is  in  dedication  to  the  Master's  service, 
olach  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the  iso- 
ited  little  meetings,  where  but  few  assemble, 
ho  long  for  the  sympathy  and  companion 
lip  of  Friends.    Those  who  have  not  the 
ime  outward  discouragements,  have  been 
illed  to  examine  whether  there  has  not  been 
1  such  places  work  for  them  which  has  been 
nheeded.    Encouragement  has  been  given 
)  attend  to  little  openings  for  service  ;  for 
t  times,  even  the  very  little  spark  may  kin- 
vie  the  dormant  fire,  and  a  simple  word  of 
)1 3coura,gement  may  cause  to  gush  forth  feel- 
iigs  that  only  wanted  such  cheering  warmth, 
li  3  such  cases  a  blessing  may  rest  as  much  with 
isitors  as  visited.    Our  testimony  to  silent 
ii))iritual  worship  is  an  important  one — "  the 
D  aids  are  already  white  unto  harve-Jt,"  and 
'1  e  want  not  to  call  to  a  formal  working,  but 
!iiat  we  may  be  awake  to  our  duties  and  see 
)  it,  that  we  neglect  not  right  opportunities 
m  T  labor.    We  are  comforted  in  finding  from 
a  5pi)rts  that  love  prevails  among  Friends: 
n  id  as  it  abounds  more  and  more,  a  growth 
r  I  higher  things  may  be  experienced, 
r  We  see  many  departures  from  that  simpli 
I  ty  which  has  ever  been  encouraged  among 
)i !,  as  keeping  us  from  much  that  is  ensnar- 
•e  g,  and  as  an  important  aid  in  forming  the 
hri.Ttian  character.    Yet  we  are  not  discour- 
;i  jed — we  think  there  has  been  a  growth 
I  Qong  the  young,  and  prayerful  desires  have 


been  felt  that,  having  a  purpose  in  life,  they 
may  be  true  to  their  convictions  and  become 
humble  followers  of  the  Divine  Master. 

Mothers  have  been  tenderly  called  to  feel 
the  responsible  position  they  hold.  They  are 
the  formers  of  character  ;  the  future  welfare 
of  their  children  depends  upon  their  present 
faithfulness,  and  earnestly  we  would  entreat 
them  to  seek,  by  prayer,  for  aid  in  their  work 
of  love. 

An  increased  concern  has  arisen  among  us 
upon  the  spread  of  Intemperance  in  the 
land  ;  and  we  have  felt  it  is  time  for  us  to 
make  an  advanced  step  in  our  testimonies 
against  the  increasing  evil ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  concern  may  be  a  living  one  among 
Friends.  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
either  handing  them  for  drink  or  using  them 
for  culinary  purposes,  has  been  earnestly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Friends,  so  that 
we  may  avoid  putting  any  temptation  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  over- 
come a  taste  for  such  things,  and  which  might 
be  awakened  through  our  thoughtlessness. 

Some  dear  friends  have  been  drawn  among 
us  by  an  interest  in  First-day  Schools,  which 
are  doing  a  good  work,  and  their  company 
and  sympathy  in  our  several  sittings  have 
been  felt  to  be  precious. 

Our  meetings  have  been  characterized  by 
harmony  and  love;  and  we  greatly  desire 
that  the  concerns,  which  have  so  deeply  im- 
pressed us  while  together,  may  continue  with 
us  ;  and  that  we  may  return  to  our  homes 
with  renewed  resolutions  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  our  Master's  work. 

With  reverent  thankfulness  for  the  many 
favors  received,  concluded  to  meet  again  next 
year,  if  so  permitted. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

Mary  G.  Moore,  Clerh  ■ 


For  Friends  Intelligencer. 

"leave  us  not  alone." 

"  God  left  him  to  try  him,  that  he  might  know  all  that  waa 
in  his  heart." — 2  Chronicles,  xxxii,  3L 

Thou  knowe^t  my  heart,  0  Father,  Lord  I 
Omniscient  One,  wilt  thou  afford 
Hrlp,  wlien  the  tempter  draweth  near, 
And  keep  me  in  thy  holy  fear? 
Without  thee,  refuge  have  I  none, 
0  Father  !  leave  me  not  alone  ! 

When  favored  as  the  Jew^ish  king, 
To  know  tbee  a^  the  fountain  spring 
Of  every  good,  0  keep  me  low, 
And  show  me  where  I  ought  to  go, 
What  I  should  do,  what  leave  undone; 

0  Saviour  !  leave  me  not  alone  ! 

If  joy  on  earth  should  be  my  lot, 

1  ask,  0  Lard,  forsake  me  not  ; 

Draw  near,  preserve  me  from  each  snare; 
My  bu  dens,  help  me,  Lord,  to  bear, 
For  these  to  Tnee  are  fully  known — 
Then,  Father,  leave  me  not  alone. 
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And  0  Thou  Holj  One  above, 
Wilt  Thou  be  lear  to  those  I  love  ? 
Anoint  their  fyes,  give  them  to  see 
Their  peace  consists  in  serving  Thee. 
Flesh  of  mj  Hesb,  bone  of  ray  bone, 
0  Father  1  leave  not  these  aione! 

Father,  incline  thine  ear  once  more. 

Be  with  the  Church  the  wide  world  o'er; 

Open  the  doors  of  mercy,  wide. 

In  heaven  or  earth  we've  none  beside  ; 

Draw  those  who  yet  no  cross  have  borne, 

0  Father!  leave  them  not  alone  ! 

"  God  left  him  ;''  cease  we  rot  to  pray, 
Life  of  our  life,  that  Thou  wilt  stay 
With  us  forever.    What  are  we 
{       In  life  or  depth,  Lord,  without  Thee  ? 
Ah  !  when  Thy  Presence  is  wi  hdrawn, 
Dark  is  the  night  and  durk  the  morn. 
Dim  is  the  noontide — Thou  hast  known 
It  all  ;  ()  leave  U8  not  alone  I  H. 
Waynesville.  Ohio. 


MY  BROTHER. 

I  will  not  ask  my  neighbor  of  his  creed  ; 
Nor  what  he  deems  of  doctrine  old  or  new  ; 

Nor  what  the  rites  his  honest  soul  may  need 
To  worship  God — the  only  wise  and  true  ; 

Nor  what  he  thinks  of  the  anointed  Christ  ; 

Nor  with  what  baptism  he  has  been  baptised. 

I  ask  not  what  temptations  have  beset 
His  human  heart,  now  self-debased  and  sore  ; 

Nor  by  what  way-side  well  the  Lord  he  met ; 
Kor  where  was  uttered,  "  Go  and  sin  no  more  !" 

Between  his  soul,  and  God,  that  business  lies; 

Not  mine  to  cavil,  question  or  despise. 

I  ask  not  by  which  name  among  the  rest 
That  Christians  go  by,  he  is  named  or  known  ; 

Whether  his  faith  haih  ever  been  "  professed," 
Or  whether  proven  by  his  d(eds  alone; 

So  there  be  Christhood  in  him,  all  is  well ; 

He  is  my  brother,  and  in  peace  we  dwell. 

If  grace  and  patience  in  his  actions  speak, 
Or  fall  in  words  of  kindness  from  his  tongue, 

Which  raise  the  fallen,  fortify  the  weak, 
And  heal  the  heart  by  sorrow  rent  and  wrung; 

If  he  give  good  for  iU,  and  love  for  hate — 

Friend  of  the  friendless,  poor  and  desolate — 

I  find  in  him  discipleship  so  true, 
6o  full,  that  nothing  further  I  demand, 

He  may  be  bondman,  freeninn.  Gentile,  Jew, 
But  we  are  brrthren — walk  we  hand  in  h'^nd 

In  his  white  l>fe  let  me  the  Chri.sthood  see  ; 

It  is  enough  for  him,  enough  for  me  ! 

— Scribner^s. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  OF 
BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  StaiKiini?  Committee  od  the  Indian 
Concern  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  report : 

That  they  have  endeavored  through  the 
past  year  to  £;ive  unremitted  attention  and 
care  to  the  Pawnee  Indiana  whose  interests 
are  more  immediately  entrusted  to  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  and,  in  conjunction  with  committees 
of  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we 
co-operate  in  this  interesting  concern,  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  protect  and  promote  the 
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interests  of  all  the  tribes  in  the    Norther  Dg 
superiutendency,  and  to  advance  those  I' 
diaus  in  civilization  and  enlightenment. 

In  the  Sixth  ^lonth  last,  a  sub-committe 
consisting  of  two  men  and  two  women  Friendt 
visited  on  behalf  of  the  general  committee 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Pawnee  Reservatio 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding  wi 
the  President,  previous  to  our  entering  upc 
this  important  and  responsible  engagemettj* 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  examin 
tion  of  the  affairs  at  the  Agency,  and  repo 
whether  in   their  judgment  they  were  co 
ducted  in  a  way  as  favorable  to  the  interes 
of  the  Indians  and  of  the  United  States  Go 
ernment,or  as  worthy  of  the  Society  of  Friend 
as  they  were  capable  of  being  admini?tered 

They  were  accompanied  to  the  Reservatic 
from  the  City  of  Omaha  by  Superintendei 
White. 

The  Committee  report: 

That  there  have  been  erected  on  the  Rese 
vation  since  last  year,  a  commodious  far 
house,  school-house  that  will  accoramoda 
fifty  scholars,  and  two  houses  for  the  accor 
modation  of  two  Indian  families  each.  The 
are  about  fifteen  acres  of  land  attached  to  tl 
Industrial  School,  worked  as  a  garden  by  tl 
Indian  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Sta( 
Matlack.  The  rest  of  the  farming  is  beii 
done  by  Henry  Troth.  He  has  some  six 
acres  in  oats,  and  has  planted  about  one  hu.  J"^ 
dred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  corn,  and 
quantity  of  potatoes.  No  wheat  was  sov 
this  year.  The  agency  was  unfortunate  in  i 
farming  operations  last  year,  having  had  b 
little  corn,  and  the  wheat  and  oats  were  n 
considered  of  suflScient  value  to  thresh,  b 
they  had  a  good  crop  of  potatoes.  The  cro 
cultivated  by  the  Indians,  were  about  as  goifp^i 
as  usual.  The  Indians  are  farming  more  thlMtl 
year  than  heretofore.  There  were  53  childrr^aul 
attending  the  Industrial  School,  and  twent  '^iai 
eight  at  the  day  school.  The  children  atten  «d 
ing  the  day  school  have  made  rapid  progre 
under  the  care  of  Phebe  S.  Howell,  many 
them  being  able  to  read  and  write,  and  son 
of  them  to  cjpher,  all  of  which  has  been  s 
tained  within  ti^e  past  nine  months.  The 
pupils  are  all  clothed  by  the  Indian  Aid  A 
sociations  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  aij^iQ 
although  there  is  a  pretty  ample  supply 
goods  on  hand,  there  are  not  sufficient  wint  e 
garments  to  commence  with  this  fall. 

Phebe  S.  Howell  is  untiring  in  herexertioi 
in  teaching  and  otherwise  aiding,  on  behe 
of  the  Pawnee  children,  and  it  is  very  desir  lent 
ble  that  she  and  they  should  be  made  as  cor  "p^ 
fortable  as  possible  in  their  interesting  po. 
tions.  ^  I J 

The  delegation  that  visited  the  Reservati( )  ^jj 
appear  to  have  performed  their  duty  faithft 
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S  and  their  report,  from  which  the  preced- 
ig  information  is  taken,  was  very  satisfactory 
)  the  Committee. 

About  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  last,  Cosme- 
a  Janney,  daughter  of  Asa  M.  Jauney,  who, 
uring  her  father's  acting  as  Agent  for  the 
aiitee  Sioux,  spent  over  two  years  with  that 
ribe,  and  acquired  Valuable  knowledge  of 
le  Indian  character,  entered  upon  her  duties 
3  Principal  of  the  Industrial  School  at  the 
'awnee  Agency.  A  letter  recently  received 
om  reliable  authority  at  the  Agency,  says: 
Cosmelia  is  earnestly  at  work  to  better  the 
)ndition  of  those  under  her  immediate  care, 
id  endeavoring  as  far  as  she  can  to  aid  those 

the  villages.  She  feels,  as  we  also  have 
It,  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the  children 
it  of  mischief  is  to  have  their  time  employed. 

is  so  pleasant  to  have  such  harmony  be- 
k'een  the  schools  as  there  now  is." 

The  present  Agent  having  sent  to  the  Presi- 
}nt  his  resignation  of  the  otiice,  to  take  effect 

the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  affairs  of 
e  Pawnee  Agency  after  that  time  will  by 
)pointment  of  the  President,  upon  the  united 
commendation  of  the  Indian  Committee  of 
is  Yearly  Meeting,  be  entrusted  to  William 
irgess,  of  Millville,  Columbia  County,  Penn- 
Ivania,  as  Agent. 

From  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  long 
Jown  him,  as  well  as  from  a  brief  personal 
quaintance,  the   Committee  believe  they 

ive  been  favored  to  procure  the  services  of 
intelligent  business  man,  well  adapted  to 
J  responsible,  difficult  and  intricate  position 
lich  he  has  consented  to  occupy,  and  which 
is  his  full  purpose  to  endeavor  to  fill  to  the 
jjiisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
3jWe  are  informed  through  a  letter  from 
^  periutendent  White,  dated  the  21st  of  this 
pnth,  that  during  the  past  year  no  case  of 
ri?ault  or  personal  violence  committed  by  an 
t  dian  of  the  Northern  Superintendency  had 
o(  m  reported  to  his  office.    He  says  :  "  If  we 
^  a  obtain  for  the  Indians  equal  protection  of 
.  rson  and  property  with  the  citizen,  under 
3}  National  and  State  laws,  we  will  add 
jich  to  their  status  in  the  community.  At 
f  jsent  they  are  subjected  to  much  brutal 
^  atment,  and  their  property  taken  from 
j[  5m  almost  with  impunity." 
T  [n  relation  to  the  Pawnees,  who  are  under 
]t  i  especial  care  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  he 
orms  us  that  the  Manual  Labor  Boarding 
1!  lool  has  not,  this  year,  been  conducted  to 
■]i  entire  satisfaction,  but  measures  are  being 
•ir  en  to  promote  its  more  efficient  operation. 
1' Funds  are  now  on  hand  for  the  erection 
i  separate  building  for  sleeping  rooms  for 
boys  and  their  farm  instructor,  also  for 
i  1;    additional  day-school   houses.  These 


buildings  will  be  placed  under  contract,  and 
constructed  as  soon  as  the  season  will  admit." 

"  The  day  school  under  the  care  of  Phebe 
S.  Howell  has  been  well  conducted,  and  is 
very  popular  with  the  Skedee  band,  to  which 
most  of  the  scholars  belong." 

"  The  Pawnees  have  consented  to  the  sale 
of  50,000  acres  of  their  Reservation  lying 
south  of  the  Loupe  Fork  of  the  Platte,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  passed 
last  session,  and  a  survey  of  the  same  is  now 
being  made ;  the  proceeds  therefrom,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  settle  a  part  of  the 
Tribe  upon  farms,  and  assist  in  breaking  up 
their  mud  lodges  and  filthy  villages.  No  suc- 
cessful raid  of  the  Sioux  has  been  made  dur* 
ing  the  year.  I  received  timely  notice  of  two 
Sioux  war  parties  that  started  for  the  Pawnee 
village  ;  both  failed  of  accomplishing  their 
hostile  purpose." 

The  account  given  by  Superintendent  White 
of  the  other  Indian  Tribes  in  his  Superinten- 
dency is  satisfactory,  and  he  concludes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Upon  a  review  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  Inclian  Tribes  under  our  care  during 
the  past  year,  I  think  we  have  cause  for  en- 
couragement and  renewed  effort.  We  must 
not  expegt  to  make  great  changes  in  their 
habits  and  customs  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  work  will  necessarily  be  a  slow  one,  and 
require  patient  and  faithful  labor.  That  we 
are  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  I 
am  satisfied,  and  this  is  a  necessary  founda- 
tion for  successful  labor  among  them.  The 
citizens  of  the  State  acknowledge  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  our  treatment  of  this  people,  and 
their  hostile  feeling  towards  them  is  lessening 
in  consequence." 

The  Committee  acting  on  behalf  of  the  six 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  prepared  a  Bill, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  sale,  with  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  respective  Tribes,  of  a  portion  of  the 
Retervation  of  the  Omaha,  Pawnee,  Otoe  and 
Missouria,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  of  In- 
dians, which,  with  a  slight  amendment,  was 
passed  by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  has 
become  a  law.  Commissioners  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  of 
the  Omahsis,  Pawnees  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  iu 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
after  this  is  accomplished  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  '^ill,  as  soon  as  practicable,  offer  the 
lands  for  sale.  The  Bill  provides  that  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  expended  in 
successive  years  for  improving  and  fencing 
the  farms  which  have  been  alloted  to  them  in 
severalty  by  the  Government  in  building 
houses,  purchasing  implements  of  Agriculture, 
and  live  stock,  and  in  establishing  and  sup- 
porting schools.  This  gives  promise  of  a 
brighter  day  for  these  Indians  in  the  early 
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future,  which  is  cause  of  great  encouragement, 
and  also  of  thankfulness. 

There  is  a  proviso  in  this  act  of  Congress 
which  prohibits  forever  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  upon  land  sold  under  this  Act 
from  these  Indian  Reservations,  "  under  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  title  thereto  ;"  and  notice  of 
this  provision  is  to  be  given  in  the  advertise- 
ment offering  the  lauds  for  sale. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  one  or 
two  of  the  Tracts  that  the  law  authorizes  to 
be  sold,  is  found  to  lie  partly  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  such  lands  cannot  be  appraised  and 
sold  until  the  Bill  is  amended,  which  is 
thought  will  be  done  soon  after  the  meeting 
of  Congress. 

The  progress  of  civilizing  and  enlight- 
ening the  Indians,  is  necessarily  slow.  As 
lone  ago  as  the  year  1632,  John  Eliot,  a 
minister,  educated  at  Cambridge  University, 
England,  settled  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  was 
strongly  desirous  of  promoting  their  interests 
both  temporal  and  eternal.  Becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  language,  in  16-^6  be  be- 
gan to  preach  to  them  ;  and  possessing  the 
happy  faculty  of  expressing  himself  with 
great  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  force,  he  al- 
most immediately  gained  their  attention,  and 
Boon  succeeded  in  affecting  their  hearts. 

The  first  Indian  Church  established  in 
North  America,  was  formed  of  his  converts 
in  1660,  at  Natick,  Massachusetts,  where  a 
house  for  worship  was  erected  for  its  use.  He 
had  the  happiness  before  his  death,  to  see 
twenty-four  native  Indian  preachers  engaged 
in  teaching  their  countrymen. 

The  glorious  work  so  earnestly  and  nobly 
commenced  by  this  '*  Apostle  of  the  Indians," 
appears  not  to  have  been  continued  long  after 
he  was  removed  by  death  from  the  field  of 
labor;  and  although  there  has  perhaps  been 
no  period  since,  when  there  have  not  been 
hearts  that  were  deeply  touched  with  a  sense 
of  the  wrongs  and  injustice  done  to  these  peo- 
ple— fas  Wm.  Penu  and  a  number  of  others 
of  the  Society  of  Friend.^,  John  Heckwelder 
and  many  others  of  the  Moravians  and  those 
of  other  societies)  and  whose  voices  were 
raised  in  their  behalf  to  plead  their  cause, 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  nevertheless, 
until  very  recently,  continued  to  grow  worse  ; 
their  numbers,  by  war,  disease,  and  by  butch- 
erv,  rapidly  to  diminish,  and  a  lf)ud  cry  for 
Indian  extermination  was  raif-ed  in  almost 
every  part  of  our  country.  Happily,  there 
is  now  a  change.  The  dark  cloud  that  im- 
pended so  ominously  over  this  people,  threat- 
ening their  extinction,  has  been  measurably 
removed,  and  a  brighter  prospect  is  opening 
before  them.    Voices  were  raised  to  plead  for 


them,  almost  simultaneously,  in  many  par»' 
of  our  country,  signifying  as  it  might  seeori 
the  rising  of  a  Power  for  their  deliverance 
Among  those  who  were  engaged  in  pleadin 
the  cause  of  the  Indian,  no  one  was  mor 
able,  earnest  and  devoted,  than  Henry  B  ^ 
Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  or  did  mori 
to  draw  public  attention  lo  the  wrongs  an 
atrocities  being  practiced  upon  these  peopUi 
His  "Plea  for  the  Red  Man,"  published  i 
the  Spring  of  1863,  and  very  extensivel)  cii 
culated  among  public  men,  and  others  of  itj 
fluence,  throughout  the  country,  was  a  mos< 
graphic  picture  of  their  wrongs,  and  the  cru 
cities  practised  upon  them,  and  an  appeal  t 
the  Isational  Auhtorities  that  these  wron^ 
and  cruelties  should  be  redressed.    The  pu^ 
;  lication  of  this  '*  Plea"  was  very  timely,  b< 
1  ing  just  after  the  terrible  massacre  in  ^linnt 
;  sota  in  1862,  which  was  characterized  b 
!  every  species  of  savage  atrocity  and  barba: 
i  ity  known  to  Indian  warfare.    Neither  ag 
I  nor  sex  was  spared.     This  had  been  foretol  [ 
I  by  Bishop  Whipple,  so  that  what  had  bee 
j  prophecy  was  now  become  history  ;  and  dnH 
j  monstrated  in  his  "  Plea"  that  the  fault  of  a(P*- 
I  this  terrible  calamity,  lay  in  the  icrongs  anf" 
j  treachery,  and  unfaithfulness  to  treaty  i^tipidi^'. 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  General  Governmeni^^^ 
and  those  to  whom  the  Government  had  erP 
trusted  its  active  relations  with  these  Indian 
The  public  feeling  was  deeply  stirred.  . 
joint  special  committee  was  appointed 
j  Congress  in  the  early  spring  of  1^65,  diree^* 
I  ing  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  India 
I  Tribes,  a-d  their  treatment  by  the  Civil  am 
j  Military   authorities  of  th3  United  State 
I  The  report  which  was  published  in  the  wint«" 
'  of  1866-67,  disclosed  an  amount  of  accumi 
I  lated  wrong  and  injustice  that  had  been  sy 
I  tematically  practised  by  officials,  apparentl 
I  in  Government  employ,  such  as,  it  is  bt~ 
j  lieved,  has  never  before  been  practised  ac|io^ 
I  made  known  by  a  civilized  government. 
These  things,  so  recently  passed,  ought 
be  kept  in  mind,  in  order  that  we  may 
from  what  we  have  emerged  and  be  the  bett 
able  to  judge  of  and  appreciate  the  advauc 
that  have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  tli 
people,  as  a  ground  of  encouragement 
hope  for  their  future.    At  this  early  timtji, 
even,  a  most  remarkable  change  exists.  A 
religious  organizations,  the  most  enlightene 
and  influential  members  of  every  communit 
and  the  public  press  very  generally,  adv 
cated  the  extension  of  kindness,  justice  ar 
good  faith  to  the  Indians.    President  Gram 
humane  and  just  policy  is  seen  by  this  renc 
niscence  to  be  in  maiked  contrast  with  th: 
of  previous  administrations,  and  itsiLfluenc 
exhibit  results  highly  favorable  and  encoi|),'p. 
aging.     In  the  Territory  over  which  t 
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President's  policy  has  been  extended,  no  In- 
dian war  has  occurred  since  this  policy  com- 
menced. The  accounts  now  frequently  pub- 
lished of  Indian  wars  and  depredations,  and 
regarded  as  evidence  of  the  failure  of  Presi- 
dent Grant's  peaceful  policy,  are  with  those 
tribes — the  wild  Indians — who  have  never 
submitted  to  come  under  the  humane  policy 
of  the  President,  or  yielded  themselves  to  the 
protection  and  care  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  For  some  time  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  administration,  the  ques- 
ion  was  strongly  agitated  whether,  owing  to 
"  e  difficulty  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  enforce  some 
provisions  of  treaties  and  other  enactments, 
)ft-times  producing  deleterious  delays ;  it 
vould  not  be  better  to  restore  the  Indian  Bu- 
eau  to  the  War  Department,  where  it  for- 

erly  was.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  pres- 
ut  administration,  was  to  define  the  jurisdic- 
io7i  of  the  departments  in  regard  to  the  In 
lians  ;  placing  those  who  are  willing  to  go 
pon  Reservations,  and  accept  the  care  and 
>rotection  of  the  Government,  under  the 
ivil  authority,  exercised  through  the  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
ndian  Affairs.  But  those  tribes  and  Indi- 
ns  that  refuse  to  go  upon  Reservations  or  to 

bmit  to  the  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
i  Qent,  were  to  be  under  the  military  authority, 
xercised  through  the  War  Department.  Thif 
rrangement  has  removed  much  or  all  of  the 
ifficulty  that  previously  existed. 


(Conclusion  next  week.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
ELEVENTH  MONTH. 
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AUTUMN  TEMPERATURES. 

temperature   of  the    three  fall 


1872  

temperatures  for 


Mean 

months  of  1871  

Mean       do  do 
Average   of  the  fall 

the  past  83  years  

Highest    fall    mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1870  

Lowest   fall    mean    occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1827  


54.22 
55.54 

54.  79 

58.95 

49.33 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1871  1872 

Totals  for  the  first  eleven 

months  of  each  year   45.02  in.     47.43  in. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  mean  for 
the  month  varies  but  a  trifle  from  that  of  last  year^ 
while  both  the  maximum  and  minimum  points  are 
cor.siderably  lower.  The  Fall  mean  is  about  a  de- 
gree and  a  third  aboee  that  of  last  year,  and  we  have 
passed  through  what  may  be  termed  a  pleasant  fall. 
The  extreme  cold  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  this 
year  was  somewhat  unusual. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  record  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  and  the  kindness  of  its  custodians  for 
information  on  this  point  going  back  as  far  as  1838 
inclusive;,  and  below  we  give  every  day  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  when,  during  any  Eleventh 
month,  the  mercury  dropped  to  20  degrees  and  be- 
low, viz.  : 
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16 

u 
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u 

28th, 

1842, 

IS 

(( 

29th, 

18 

(( 

29ih, 

1872, 

18 

30th, 

15 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  during  a  period 
of  thirty-four  years  as  low  a  temperature  has  beeo 
experienced  only  twice  ! 

At  Chicago,  it  was  still  more  severe — on  the 
29th  the  mercury  being  two  degrees  below  zero.  On 
the  same  day,  in  some  parts  of  New  York  State, 
snow  fell  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  while  as 
early  as  the  1 5th,  we  had  the  following  from  Buffalo  : 

"  Western  trains  on  the  Lake  Shore  road  are  all 
ten  to  fifteen  hours  behind  time.  The  trains  that 
left  this  city  last  night  were  stuck  in  the  snow  on 
this  division  of  the  road.  The  wind  is  blowing 
heavily.  Shipping  disasters  are  reported,  but  no 
particulars  have  yet  been  received." 

On  or  about  the  lYth,  we  bad  news  of  an  earth- 
quake at  Concord,  N.  H.  Shocks  were  also  felt  at 
Contcocook,  Wanier  and  Laconia. 

Returning  to  our  own  locality,  the  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  especially 
gratifying,  viz. : 

1871.  1872. 

Tenth  mo.,  1220  976  1  Computing  four  weeks 
Eleventh"       1491    1001*/      for  each  month. 

*Note — This  number  is  obtained  by  deducting  the 
fifth  week,  viz.,  262  from  the  recorded  number. 

J.  M.  Ellis.  . 

Philada.  Ulh  mo.  3d,  1872. 


Let  our  repentance  be  a  lively  will,  a  firm 
resolution.  Complaints  and  mourning  over 
past  errors  avail  nothing. 
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FIUKNDS     SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

A  lecture  before  the  Lyceum  will  be  delivered  by 
C!yrus  Chrtnibers,  jr.,  on  Third  day  evening  next,  iTtii 
iDStaut,  at  7.V  o'clock,  in  the  Central  Uuildirg,  Race 
Street  Meeting-honse,  up  stairs.  The  "Gold'n 
Miniature  Engine,"  weighing  less  than  half  an 
ounce  will  be  exhibited,  several  small  boilers  ex- 
ploded, and  other  pleasing  and  instructive  ex]:eii- 
tnents  performed  illuttrating  the  peculiar  properties 
of  steam. 

Tbose  desiring  to  spend  an  evening  pleasantly 
arid  profitably  are  invited  to  attend. 

Anna  B.  Carroll,  Secretary. 

PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY   SCHOOL  UNION. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
4ate  General  Conference  an  association  has  been  or- 
ganized with  this  title  to  embrace  all  First-day 
^Schools,  Bible  and  Reading  Classes,  etc.,  etc.  with- 
in Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  \^ilh  a  view  to 
combine  all  ihe  reports  of  its  branches  into  one 
and  forwarding  it  to  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  a  more  frequent  comming- 
ling of  those  interested  for  the  consideration  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  movement. 

The  First  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  "Union''  will 
be  held  on  Fifth-day  evening  next,  12th  month  I9th, 
at  Oirard  Avenue  Meeting-house,  at  7^  o'clock.  Bu- 
siness to  be  entered  upon  at  8  o'clock,  precisely. 

All  interested  in  the  cause  are  invited. 

Clement  M.  Biddle,  Clerk,  pro  tern. 

LECTURE. 

Dr.  Mahlon  M.  Walker  will  lecture  before  the  Mu- 
'tual  Aid  Association  of  Friends  on  Second-day 
evening,  16ih  instant,  at,  8  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  Room,  Race  Street  Meeting-house.  Sub- 
ject :  "  Star  fishes  and  Shells." 

These  meetings  are  open  for  the  attendance  of  any 
who  feel  so  inclined. 

Alfred  Moore,  Secretary. 

NOTICE. 

The  pressing  need  of  a  store  where  Friends' 
Books,  School  Books,  and  other  suitable  literature 
may  be  procured  has  long  been  felt.  It  is  proposed 
to  supply  this  need  by  establishing  one  on  a  stock 
basis,  ar.d  to  connect  therewith  the  sale  of  Sta- 
tionery and  other  suitable  articles. 

Such  a  store,  if  successful,  may  also  become  a 
centre  where  a  publication  office  and  other  offices 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Society  may  be 
located,  thus  contributing  to  the  convenience  of 
Friends. 

To  consider  the  practicability  of  establishing  such 
a  store,  a  meeting  has  been  appointed  for  Sixth-day 
eveni[ig,  Tith  month  13,  1872,  at  7^  o'clock,  in  the 
Monthly  Mt  i  ting-room  of  Race  Street  Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia.  The  general  attendance  of  all  who 
feel  interested  is  particularly  requested. 


ITEMS. 

Mary  Fairfax  Somerville,  the  celebrated  scien- 
tific writer,  who  died  at  Rome,  November  30th,  was 
born  in  Scotland,  December  2GLh,  1780,  and  had, 
therefore,  nearly  completed  her  ninety-second  year. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  George  Fair- 
fax, and  in  1804  married  Captain  James  Grieg,  a 
Scotchman  in  the  Russian  service,  who,  being  fond 
of  matijematics  and  general  science,  developed  the 
wonderful  abilities  of  his  wife  in  those  branches. 
Captain  Grieg  died  in  1806,  and  his  widow,  in  1812, 
taarried  Dr.  William  Somerville,  of  Edinburgh.  Her 


experiments  on  the  magnetic  influences  of  the  vio 
let  rays  of  the  solar  spectfum  first  made  Mrs.  Somer 
ville  generally  known,  and  her  scientific  researchef 
introduced  her  to  Lord  Broughrtro,  at  whose  sugges 
tion  she  translated  and  j)rep;ired  a  condensed  sum- 
Djary  of  Laplace's  "  Mecbanique  C<5!este,*'  under  th< 
title  of  "Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,"  which  wa; 
published  in  1831.  To  this  work  succeeded  he 
treatise  on  "The  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sci 
ences,"  which  was  published  in  1834,  and  which  ha; 
passed  through  nine  editions  in  England,  and  ha, 
been  translated  into  several  of  the  langunges  in  Eu 
rope.  In  1848  she  published  her  Physical  Geogra 
phy,"  which  has  passed  thrcuf^h  four  editions,  anM 
has  been  trauslated  into  Italian.  In  1835  .Mrs.  Som 
erville  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  th< 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  during  the  cours 
of  a  lorg  life,  she  received,  among  other  acknowl 
edgements  of  her  literary  services,  a  pension  o 
.^1,500  a  year  from  the  British  Government.  During 
the  latter  years  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Somerville,  with  he 
dttughter,  resided  at  Rome,  where,  at  the  advancei 
age  of  ninety-one,  she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  al 
her  faculties,  and  was  engaged  in  pursuing  witll 
great  vifior  her  investigations  in  transcendental  liinin 
mathematics. — Ledger. 

Paper  Car  Whekls. — The  American  Paper  Cei 
Wheel  Company,  at  Pittsford,  Vt.,  manufacture  R 
M.  Allen's  patent  paper  car  wheels,  which  are  com 
ing  in'o  use  quite  largely.    They  are  now  in  use  o; 
some  of  the  Pullman  palace  cars,  and  are  said  t 
give  perfect  satisfaction.    They  are  moretxpensiv 
than  the  common  wheel,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 
will  wear  longer,  injure  the  track  less,  and  run  wit 
less  noise  and  jar,  than  any  other  kind.    They  ar 
manufactured  by  bringing  a  pressure  of  350  tot 
upon  sheets  of  common  straw  paper,  which  forc( 
them  into  a  compact  mass  which  is  then  turned  pen 
feclly  round;  and  the  hub  is  forced  into  a  hole 
the  center,  this  requiring  a  pressure  of  25  tons.  ThI) 
tire  is  of  steel  a^d  has  a  one-quarter  inch  hew  Iffdo 
upon  its  inner  edge,  thus  allowing  the  paper  fillinii  emsej 
to  be  forced  in,  250  tons'  presi-ure  being  require 
in  the  process.     Two  iron  plates,  one  upon  eac 
side  of  the  paper,  are  bolted  together,  wiiich  pr« 
venfs  the  possibility  of  the  fillings  coming  out.  Tl:*'*ul 
tire  rests  upon  the  p^per  only,  and  partakes  of  i 
elasticity.— >S'c/.  American. 

In  the  average  height  of  mountain  ranges,  Svvitze 
land  does  not  compare  with  Colorado,  or,  for  tbii  j^jjj 
matter,  with  any  Western  Territory.  The  met 
height  of  the  Alps  is  from  8000  to  9000  feet  abo\ 
the  sea.  The  mean  height  of  the  Rocky  Mountairi 
is  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  This  is  the  mean  heig 
of  the  immense  continental  sweep  of  the  Cordillei 
de  la  Sierra  Madre.  It  is  probable  that  the  averH|ijL  ■ 
height  in  Colorado,  which  is  the  table-land  of  tl 
continent,  will  approach  very  nearly  to  12,000  fe< 

Meteoric  Di.'ipi  ay  —  Rear  Admiral  B.  F.  Sau( 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Observatoi 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  rrports  that,  on  the  night 
November  27lh,  between  six  and  ten  o'clock,  the'  \^^^ 
were  seven  huodred  and  twenty  meteors  observ 
by  officers  of  the  institution.  It  is  believed,  ho' 
ever,  that  over  three  thousand  fell,  but  escaped  t 
attention  of  the  observers.  The  meteors  were 
the  fourth  magnitude,  and  were  generally  of  a  f ai|IIliii) Jn 
blue,  though  some  of  the  larger  were  reddish.  T 
tracks  were  short,  not  exceeding  from  four  to  £ 
degrees,  and  the  average  time  of  flight  was  abo 
two-tenths  of  a  second.  This  display  is  declar 
to  be  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  the  rediant  poi 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  meteors  were  moving 
the  orbit  of  Blein's  comet. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  fc^r  she  is  thy  life." 
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BARCLAY  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  660.) 

George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  and  their 
ny  highly-gifted  coadjutorB,  taught  do 
V  doctrine.  Full  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
mselves,  and  appealing  to  them  in  every 
troversy — not  in  the  spirit,  and  undei*the 
aldom  of  verbal  criticism,  but  as  inter- 
ted  by  a  measure  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
ich  gave  them  forth — they  sought  nothing 
Ft  of  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christiaui- 
io  its  ancient  simplicity  and  purity.  They 
"•Id  it  to  be  something  very  different  to  any 
m  or  profession  of  godliness — something 
ering  into  the  very  hearts  of  all  true  be- 
ers ;  an  inwardly-penetrating,  divinely- 
ening  power  and  influence,  to  be  breathed 
and  drank  in  by  the  soul,  reaching  to 
most  hidden  springs  and  sources  of  action, 
generating  all  our  affections  and  re- 
onships,  translating  its  subjects  from  an 
thly  into  a  new  and  heavenly  life  and 
gdom  ; — in  truth,  a  distinct  and  high  call- 
into  a  life  to  be  actually  experienced,  and 
a  system  of  theology  to  be  taught  by  tra- 
Jonal  authority,  and  the  acuteuess  of  the 
an  intellect.  They  believed  in  the  uni- 
ality  of  the  grace  of  God  everywhere 
y  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 
y  believed  in  immediate  divine  revela- 
;  and  that  the  voice  of  inspiration  that 
,lks  through  the  Scriptures  was  not  con- 
'  to  a  single  race,  and  has  not  ceased 


among  mankind.  They  believed  in  Christ  as 
the  living  Bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  whereupon  the  soul  must  feed, — not 
only  at  stated  times  and  occasions, — but  daily 
and  hourly,  for  the  spiritual  life  to  be  sus- 
tained. They  believed  that  we  must  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man 
at  all  favored  times  and  seasons, — but  not  al- 
ways under  our  own  control, — as  an  absolute 
spiritual  reality.  They  believed  that  through 
the  new  birth  the  life  of  our  Lord  must  be 
truly  brought  forth  in  us,  which  only  can 
work  the  works,  and  do  the  perfect  will  of 
God  ;  that  so,  following  His  footsteps  in  the 
hidden  path  of  self  denial,  and  taking  up  the 
daily  cross, — not  in  our  own  way  and  choos- 
ing, but  as  He  may  be  pleased  to  direct, — 
we  may  be  made  to  partake  in  a  measure  of 
His  sufferings,  and  be  baptized  in  some  de- 
gree into  His  death,  thereby  having  part, 
through  unmerited  mercy,  in  His  glorious 
resurrection.  Emphatically  they  believed  in 
His  ever-abiding  Life,  Light  and  Presence, 
according  to  His  final  promise  to  His  disci- 
ples, Lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world." 

It  was  to  the  inward  and  spiritual  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ, — to  the  witness  for  God 
in  the  secret  of  the  soul, — to  the  immediate 
revelation  and  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  George  Fox  called  the  people  with  his 
one  unceasing  cry Mind  the  Light ;  believe 
in  the  Light ;  obey  the  Light, — re-echoed  by 
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Barclay,  repeated  by  Penn,  throughout  their 
writiii^zs  and  those  of  their  contemporaries,  as 
that  of"  which  the  Scriptures  are  full,  tliat  of 
which  our  blessed  Lord  testified  of  Himself 
when  He  said,  "I  am  the  Light  of  the  world  ;" 
the  same  that  He  spake  of  as  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Comforter,  of  whom  He  further  witLessed, 
that  *'  when  He,  the  Spfrit  of  Truth  is  come, 
He  will  guide  into  all  truth  ;"  and  again,  "  H" 
ye  continue  in  My  w('rd,  then  are  ye  My  dis- 
ciples indeed  ;  and  ye  ^^hall  know  the  Truth, 
and  the  Truth  shall  make  vqu  free"  (John 
viii,  31,  32). 

I  am  aware  that  Ilobert  Barclay  and  his 
friends,  including  the  whole  body  of  the  Sti- 
ciety,  from  its  rise  down  to  nearly  the  pres- 
ent generation,  as  well  as  many  others  who 
have  appeared  in  various  ages  and  countries 
as  shining  lights  in  the  world  amid  the  gross 
darkness  around  them,h.ave  been  found  lault 
with  for  the  use  of  the  expressions,  "  Christ 
within,"  "  the  inward  Light,"  and  others  of 
a  similar  character,  as  terms  not  to  be  found 
in  Scripture.  It  is  true  we  do  not  meet  with 
those  exact  concatenations  of  words  ;  but 
others  of  the  same  meanicg  precisely  do  oc 
cur  in  abundance,  and  the  whole  of  Scripture 
— the  iS'ew  Testament  in  particular — is  full 
of  the  ideas  they  represent.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  meet  with  some  very  sub- 
tle distinctions,  drawn  from  words  that  hap- 
pen to  be  used  by  our  translators,  sometimes 
simply  to  avoid  tautology  ;  and  even  vital 
doctrines  are  founded  or  made  to  hinge  upon 
points  of  grammatical  construction,  or  mere 
differences  of  punctuation,  for  which  the 
originals  offer  us  no  guide.  Surely  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ — the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel — cannot  depend  upon  the  exact 
phraseology  employed  by  the  inspired  pen- 
men ;  their  precise  knowledge  of  grammar  ; 
the  accuracy  of  our  translators  in  rendering 
an  ancient  idiom  ;  or  the  lexicon  meaning 
given  to  words  long  ceased  to  be  vernacular, 
— useful  as  these  inquiries  may  be  in  their 
proper  places,  but  certainty  on  some  of  these 
points  being  now  absolutely  unattainable. 
No, — we  must  dig  far  deeper  for  the  pure 
well-springs  of  spiritual  instruction, — as  open 
to  the  humblest,  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  as 
to  the  most  learned.  Oar  opponents,  in  sup- 
port of  their  systems,  are  obliged  to  employ 
words  and  phrases  which  not  only  do  not  oc- 
cur in  Scrijjture,  but  which  represent  ideas 
and  modes  of  thought  often  foreign  to,  if  not 
at  variance  with,  the  mind  and  sco}>e  of  the 
sacred  writer, — frequently  nothing  more  than 
the  modern  inferences  which  we  constantly 
find  differently  constituted  minds  drawing 
from  the  same  premises,  the  liability  greatly 
increased  by  distance  or  antiquity. 

We  were  once  "  the  children  of  Light," 


'*  the  Friends  of  Truth,"  "  the  people  of  Go(|coi 
called  Quakers,"  even  in  our  public  doci 
ments.  It  is  well  the  high  profession  these  ep  Jeii 
ihets  imply  is nolonger  assumed  araongour  fe 
low-men.    But  the  possession  of  the  reality 
not  the  less  an  absolute  condition  of  truJ||ia 
membership  in  the  mystical  bofly  of  Chrisi  me 
There  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  lately  got  u 
amongst  us  which  would  set  aside  Barclay  alhe 
forced,  obscure  and  exaggerated.    Our  spin 
itual  insight  may  have  become  dimmed,  s^  >(ij 
that  we  can  no  longer  discern  between  th 
living  and  the  dead  ;  or  realize  the  inspire 
tion  that  must  underlie  every  form  of  soun 
doctrine  in  order  to  give  it  life.    The  sam 
mode  of  reasoning,  I  believe,  would  equall 
ignore  all  true  practical  spirituality.  W 
know  that  nothing  more  surely  brings  dow 
the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  unreflectin 
masses,  and  even  the  bitter  animosity  au' 
opposition  of  the  so-called  *'  religious  world, 
experienced    so   abundantly  by  our  earl 
Friends,  as  any  claim  to,  or  assumption  o: 
an  advanced  spirituality.    It  is  deemed  a\ 
once  presumptuous  and  offensive,  altogethe  j^"" 
illusory,   and    unwarranted   by  those  ver^^^^j 
Writings,  which  can  have  no  proper  plac<^^ 
unless  they  are  allowed  to  be  addressed  t 
the  spiritual  understanding.    Robert  Barcla 
powerfully  testifies  in  his  day,  *'  That  man; 

carnal  and  natural  Christians  beinji 

wholly  unacquainted  with  the  movings  ani 
actings  of  God's  Spirit  upon  their  heartfli^ 
judge  the  same  nothing  necessary.  .  .  .  Yeai 
to  the  height  are  the  generality  of  Christian! 
apostatized  end  degenerated,   that  thougl 
there  be  not  anything  more  plainly  asserted 
more  seriously  recommended,  or  more  certain 
ly  attested  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Hoi; 
Scriptures,  yet  nothing  is  less  minded  am 
more  rejected  by  all  sorts  of  Christians  tha: 
immediate  and  divine  revelation  ;  insomuch 
that  once  to  lay  claim  to  it  is  matter  of  re 
proach.     Whereas  of  old,  none  were  eve 
judged  Christians  but  such  as  had  the  Spiri 
of  Christ  (Rom.  viii,  9).    But  now  many  d 
boldly  call  themselves  Christians  who  niak. 
no  difficulty  in  confessing  they  are  without  it*  ' 
and  laugh  at  such  as  say  they  have  it.  C 
old  they  were  accounted  the  sons  of  God  wh 
were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom.  viii  14^ 
But  now  many  aver  themselves  sons  of  Go; 
who  know  nothing  of  this  Leader  ;  and  fa^  j' 
that  affirms  himself  so  led  is,  by  the  pretenc  " 
ed  orthodox  of  this  age,  presently  proclaimet 
a  heretic.    The  reason  hereof  is  very  man: 
fcet,  namely,  because  many  in  these  dayi 
under  the  name  of  Christians,  do  experimeni  , 
ally  find  that  they  are  not  actuated  nor  \& 
by  God's  Spirit ;  yea,  many  .  .  .  have  wholl 
shut  their  ears  from  hearing,  and  their  eye  ^ 
from  seeing  this  inward  Guide,  and  so  are  bv ^ 
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3ome  strangers  unto  it,  whence  they  are  by 
;heir  own  experience  brought  to  this  strait, 
either  to  confess  that  they  are  as  yet  ignorant 
)f  God,  and  have  only  the  shadow  of  knowl- 
idge,  and  not  the  true  knowledge  of  Him,  or 
hat  this  knowledge  is  acquired  without  ira- 
nediate  revelation.    For  we  do  distinguish 
)etween  the  certain  knowledge  of  God  and 
he  uncertain  ;  between  the  spiritual  knowl- 
:dge  and  the  literal,  the  saving  heart-knowl- 
dge  and  the  soaring  airy  head-knowledge, 
^he  last,  we  confess,  may  be  divers  ways  ob 
lined,  but  the  first  by  no  other  way  than  the 
iward  inaraediate  manifestation  and  revela- 
ion  of  God's  Spirit,  shining  in  and  upon  the 
eart,  enlightening  and  opening  the  under- 
anding."    Apol.  Prop.  II,  sec.  1. 
Let  it  not  be  thought,  we  earnestly  entreat, 
lat  we  write  as  having  attained,  but  from 
)me  sense  having  been  given  of  what  we — 
le  Society — are,  and  what  we  ought  to  be  ; 
)  hold  up  as  it  were  the  standard,  or  rather 
le  mirror,  as  far  as  enabled  to  do  so  by  the 
Dility  and  insight  afforded,  in   which  we 
ight  see  our  present  features  and  condition, 
)ntrasted  with  our  former  estate.    It  is  not 
f  any  means,  that  we  are  to  be  stereotyped 
)wn  to  the  old  formulie,  to  just  what  has 
ien  said  and  written  by  those  who  have  gone 
;fore  us.    Nothing  can  ba  more  false  to  the 
ue  spirit  of  Quakerism,  and  to  what  has 
!en  here  written,  1  believe.    Elasticity  and 
owth  are  essential  to,  and  the  proofs  of, 
tal  action.    Expansion,  not  contraction,  is 
e  permanent  law  of  life  and  progress.  But 
:  us  not  mistake  the  matter.    All  kinda  of 
3wth  are  not  healthy,  nor  is  every  move- 
mt,  especially  if  it  happen  to  be  round- 
out  or  sideways,  of  necessity  any  real  pro- 
ess.  All  true  revivals  invariably  recur  to  first 
inciples;  not  in  order  traditionally  to  follow, 
t  in  order  to  reanimate,  restore,  purify,  and 
vance.    Let  us  not  mistake  a  movement 
ikivards,  towards  those  elements  out  of  which 
were  disentangled  by  the  insight,  the  fideli- 
the  energy,  the  fortitude,  and  the  mani- 
d  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  endured 
in  unto  martyrdom  by  our  early  predeces- 
s,  for  progress  in  ihe  Society  of  Friends, 
ould  we  allow  the  only  ground  upon  which 
can  possibly  stand  gradually  to  be  slip- 
g  away  from  under  us,  the  only  bond  of 
ion  by  which  we  can  continue  to  be  firmly 
lented  together,  to  be  broken  or  disparaged, 
ve  must  soon  yield  up  our  advanced  posi- 
1  as  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  Chris- 
1  churches,   and  become  gradually  ab- 
3ed,  a  process  which  is  most  surely,  and 
slowly  increasing  in  tendency,  by  the 
•e  earnest  and  energetic  of  the  professing 
ies  around  us.    But  as  it  was  throughout 
decay  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  and  inde- ' 


pendence,  and  indeed  has  been  in  every  other 
age,  God  will  have  His  faithful  witnesses  to 
the  operations  of  His  own  Spirit.  And  if  we 
yield  up  our  birthright,  and  the  prerogative 
to  which,  I  assuredly  believe,  we  have  been 
calied,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  order  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  another  people  will 
be  raised  up  to  take  our  places,  and  still  more 
faithfully  to  testify  to  the  necessity  of  His 
universal  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men,  through 
the  Spirit  of  His  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  to  the  abso- 
lute spirituality  and  ultimate  peace  of  His 
kingdom,  who  is  one  with  the  Father,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth. 

Thsre    are    many   true-hearted  Friends 
throughout  the  country  who  deeply  deplore 
the  signs  of  the  times.    We  ought  also  to 
listen  to  the  public  voices  around  us, — not  of 
the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,   but  of  the 
thoughtful  and  serious, — telling  us  of  the  de- 
cay of  our  primitive  faith,  or  at  least  of  the 
non-maintenance  of  our  distinguishing  princi- 
ples in  their  pristine  effulgence  and  integrity. 
These  principles  form  an  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent whole  ;  while  separated  from  the  rest, 
or  from  their  basis,  some  of  the  features  may 
present  a  trivial,  unwise,  repulsive,  and  even 
ridiculous  aspect, — ^just  as  in  the  works  of 
Nature,  or  in  the  apparent  order  of  the  Di- 
vine government, — to  the  superficial  observer. 
A  spirit  of  accommodation  is  manifest,  even 
among  those  whom  vre  are  apt  to  look  upon 
as  our  leaders.    And  "if  the  trumpet  give  an 
uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself 
to  the  battle?"    We  believe  that  Christianity 
in  all  its  length,  breadth,  and  fulness  is  de- 
signed to  be  the  religion  of  the  world.  We 
believe  that  in  its  immediate  operation  upon 
the  secret  springs  of  human  action,  in  its 
purifying  and  regenerating  power  when  re- 
ceived into  the  heart,  and  in  its  universality, 
it  bears,  when  rightly  presented,  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  its  Divine  origin.  And  that 
the  thorough  apprehension  of  its  inward  and 
spiritual  nature,  as  entertained  by  our  early 
Friends  and  their  true  successors,  are  the 
only  views  that  do  not  derogate  from  its  es- 
sentially practical  character,  that  do  not  bring 
it  down  to  the  level  of  a  human  theory,  and 
that  render  it  applicable  to  every  class,  to 
every  condition,  and  to  every  people  and  na- 
tion among  mankind.    Though  rather  apart 
from  the  present  subject,  and  opening  up  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry,  I  must  further  put  forth 
for  these  views  and  principles  the  claim  of 
being  the  most  truly  philosophical,  at  once 
plain  to  the  common  understanding,  yet  eon- 
sonant  to  the  most  enlightened  reason,  and 
the  right  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  of 
man  ;  the  most  promotive,  in  every  true  sense^ 
of  the  best  interests,  the  highest  welfare,  and 
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the  real  happiness  of  man.    For  the  most  ex-  | 
alted  exercM^ie  of  reason  ulliniately  leads  up 
to  faith,  the  substance  of  all  true  religion, 
the  greatest  need  and  resting-place  oi  the 
soul. 

Our  Lord  emphatically  proclaimed,  that 
His  kingdom  was  '*  not  of  this  world."  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  promoted  by  the  appli- 
cation (  f  any  worldly  means,  motives  or  prin- 
ciples of  action  whatever.  Progress  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  cannot  be  attained  by  any 
retreat  from  the  jilatfbrra  won  and  occupied 
with  inflexible  courage  by  our  Forefatherp, 
after  so  many  noble  struggles  ;  nor  by  re- 
tracing their  footstepf,  in  conforuuty  with 
plautible  reasonings,  or  under  aiiy  plea  of 
gaining  additional  strength  from  otheis,  away 
jrom  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
back  into  the  wilderness  of  human  schemes  and 
inventions.  Seeing  we  have  such  an  ampk^ 
and  exalted  patrimony,  we  may  well  be  jeal- 
ous of  any  movement  that  seems  like  a  wil 
lingness  to  resign  our  birthright.  True  pro- 
gress in  our  Society  can  only  be  achieved  by 
rallying  again  to  the  ancient  standard,  by 
casting  off  those  things  that  are  hindering 
and  impairing,  and  by  steadily  advancing,  in 
harmony  with  the  increased  light  and  knowl- 
edge bestowed  upon  this  our  day  and  genera- 
tion,— hut  in  the  same  direction,  and  on  the 
same  immiiiable  principles, — which  are  simply 
those  of  restored,  unencumbered  apostolic 
Christianity,  held,  vindicated,  and  handed 
down  to  us  as  an  heir-loom,  by  Fox,  Peun, 
and  Barclay. 


THE  INFLUENCE    OF    TEMPER    ON  HEALTH. 

Excessive  labor,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
deprivation  of  sufficient  quantities  of  neces- 
sary and  wholesome  food,  habitual  bed  lodg- 
ing, sloth,  and  intemperance  are  all  deadly 
enemies  to  human  life  ;  but  they  are  nrne  of 
them  so  bad  as  violent  and  ungoverned  pas- 
sions. Men  and  women  have  survived  all 
these,  and  at  last  reached  an  extreme  old 
age ;  but  it  may  be  safely  doubted  whether  a 
single  instance  can  be  found  of  a  man  of 
violent  and  irascible  temper,  habitually  sub- 
ject to  storms  of  ungovernable  passion,  who 
has  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  every  one  desirous  of  preserving 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  so  thatthe 
brittle  vessel  of  life  may  glide  down  the 
stream  of  time  smoothly  and  securely,  in- 
stead of  being  continually  tossed  about 
amidst  rocks  and  shoals  which  endanger  its 
existence,  to  have  a  special  care,  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  life,  to  maintain 
a  quiet  possession  of  his  own  spirit. — Hair» 
Journal  of  Health, 


F'»r  I'ri.Mi.l-^'  Im.-lli^c'iufer. 

While  we  admit  that  doctrines  and  opiri 
ions  are  greatly  influenced  by  difierences  i 
education  and  surroundings,  yet  the  quer- 
oftimes  ari.-es — Why  do  we  see  bO  great  a  d 
versity  in  a  society  where  we  are  so  frcquen 
ly  and  lovingly  reminded  to  "mind  the  light : 
This  light  would  surely  kad  the  n, embers  ( 
one  body  to  speak  the  same  language,  i 
maintaining  the  Kstimonies  of  Truth  befor 
the  world,  bringing  ud  into  a  nearness  an 
sympathy  cne  with  anothfr. 

Eut  what  do  we  eee?  What  do  we  hear 
And  what  do  we  read  ?  Much  that  tends  t 
scatter  and  lay  waste  testimonies  so  dtarl 
bcuirht  by  our  predecessors. 

There  t-eems  to  he  a  spirit  that  would  sa) 
"  it  io  no  longer  necessary  to  walk  by  thi 
same  light,  to  niind  the  same  rule,  or  toado{; 
the  peculiar  views  of  our  Society,  in  the  maic 
tenance  of  plainnt\ss  of  speech,  behaviour  an  , 
apparel  ;  undue  prominence  is  given  to  thesF" 
things  ;  there  is  an  easier  way  into  the  kin^ 
dom  than  by  this  self-denial,  and  rugge- 
j)ath."  Such  delusions  are  as  arrows  piercin: 
the  hearts  of  tender  visited  ones,  who  hav 
been  shown  the  narrow  path,  and  that  thei 
peace  consisted  in  walking  therein. 

Others  gladly  accept  these  accoramodatinj 
theories,  so  easy  for  the  natural  iuclinatio:  [ 
often  it  is  to  be  feared,  against  the  earne? 
pleadings  of  the  spirit  in  ♦heir  hearts,  forbid^ 
ding  an  entrance  on  such  a  course.  It  is  onlj 
as  we  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  as  lie  aj[  f 
pears  by  His  spirit  in  our  hearts,  that  an; 
will  be  enabled  to  turn  aside  from  this  kin(i 
of  allurement.    Oh  !  let  us  be  careful  that  wv 
retard  not  the  work  of  the  visited  children  Oi 
our  heavenly  father,  but  encourage  each  om 
to  mind  the  light,  for  '-'Yet  a  little  while  if]" 
the  light  with  you  ;  walk  while  ye  have  th 
light,  least  darkness  come  upon  you  ;  for  h 
that  walketh  iadarkness  knoweth  not  whithe  ^''^ 
he  goeth."    As  care  is  exercised  to  yield  tt ' 
every  manifestation  made  known  in  the  heart! 
they  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger  till  therr  "P 
will  need  no  outward  guidance  to  convinc 
of  the  realities  they  feel  to  be  in  their  possejf 
sion..  L, 

Salem y  12th  mo,  1862. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
JOSEPH  C.  MARTINDALE. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upC 
right  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  Th 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  member  of  th 
Society  of  Friends,  and  for  many  years  a  sue 
cessful  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  thi 
city,  during  which  time  he  endeared  him 
self  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  engaged  in  th; 
same  profession.  He  was  the  author  of  Bev 
eral  school  books,  being  gifted  with  no  ordil 
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Qary  talents,  with  a  comprehensive  mind, 
soupled  with  sound  practical  judgment  which 
made  him  eminently  qualified  for  this  service. 

the  fall  of  1868  his  health  became  im- 
paired, so  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  at 
lis  business,  and  sometime  afterwards  pur 
phased  a  residence  in  the  village  of  Somerton, 
vithin  the  compass  of  Byberry  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Thus  giving  up  his  business,  taking  leave 
>f  his  friends,  with  the  prospect  that  his 
ime  on  earth  was  drawing  to  a  close,  oc- 
lasioned  many  deep  and  serious  reflections. 
\-S  he  afterwards  remarked,  "  whilst  I  was  in 
he  enjoyment  of  health  I  thought  little 
f  death,  but  now  the  scene  has  changed."  It 
VSLS  in  this  straitened  condition  of  mind  that 
trayers  we.e  ofl^'ered  up  for  mercy,  and  a 
lerciful  God  beard  his  petition  ;  he  consulted 
ot  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  gave  up  to  do 
be  will  of  his  Father  in  Heaven. 

He  became  a  regular  atteuder  of  meetings, 
dopted  a  plainer  garb,  and  with  all  the 
lergies  of  his  mind  became  a  devoted  fol- 
)vver  of  Jesus  Christ.    Djriug  his  sickness, 
hich  was  of  a  pulmonary  character  and 
orne  with  remarkable  resignation  and  pa- 
ence,  he  almost  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and 
hile  in  this  condition  felt  himself  called  to 
le  work  of  the  ministry  ;  but  his  faith  was 
rong  in  God,  believing  that  he  would  qualify 
im  for  every  work  and  service.    His  voice 
3came  stronger,  his  general  health  improved, 
s  gift  enlarged,  and  the  testimonies  that  he 
id  to  deliver  were  solemn  and  impressive, 
ways  having  in  view  that  which  was  prac- 
3al.    He  had  the  entire  unity  of  his  friends, 
id  his  labors  in  this  direction  were  appreci- 
ed  by  all  who  were  favored  to  hear  him, 
id  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  he  might  con- 
lue  with  us  for  some  years.    A  few  mouths 
fore  his  decease  he  said  it  felt  to  him  that 
1   should    not  get  out  much    more.  On 
wakening  one  First-day  m.orning  he  felt  the 
ipression  on  his  mind  to  go  to  meeting,  and 
IS  led  forth  in  testimony  at  greater  leogth 
an    usual.     This    was  the   last  meeting 
attended.  Shortly  after  this  he  had  a  very 
vere  hemorrhage,  from  which  he  did  not  re- 
ver.    A  few  hours  before  his  departure  he 
pressed  tu  his  physician,  who  was  about  to 
ive  him,  that  he  had  endeavored  to  do  the 
>rk  assigned  him,  and  now  felt  nothing  in 
^1  e  way,  saying  it  was  "  the  Lard's  work,  and 
him  alone  be  the  praise  forever  and  ever." 
'  I'.is  pas:-ed  from  earth  our  dear  friend  and 
"  >ther,  like  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep, 
^  Fourlh-day  the  4ch  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1872, 
•  the  40(h  year  of  his  age.  W.  C.  M. 

'  Philadelphia,  1872. 

^  To  live  long,  it  is  necessary  to  live  slowly. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
REST  IN  WORK. 

To  rest  from  one's  work  occasionally  is  a 
good  thing,  certainly.  But  to  rest  in  one's 
work,  that  is  better  than  to  rest  from  it  It 
is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  people  resting  from 
their  work,  and  all  the  pleasanter  when  they 
are  natural  workers  and  have  entered  into 
their  rest  honestly,  having  earned  it  lawfully. 
But  as  it  is  work,  after  all,  and  not  play  that 
keeps  the  world  going,  the  sight  above  all 
others  to  gladden  a  true  man's  heart  is  that 
of  men  and  women  resting  in  their  work, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  contented,  joyful,  thank- 
ing God  for  it  as  they  never  thank  him  for 
their  hours  of  relaxation. 

It  ought  to  be  so.  If  it  is  not  so,  there  is 
something  wrong  about  it.  And  that  it  may 
be  so  the  first  condition  is,  if  possible,  to  make 
one's  calling  and  election  sure ;  that  is,  to  seek 
out  and  find,  if  possible,  that  task  for  which 
we  are  naturally  qualified  ;  naturally  and  by 
our  education  and  condition.  I  anticipate  an 
objection,  two  in  fact.  First,  that  a  man  can- 
not always  make  his  "  calling  "  sure  ;  cannot 
determine  for  what  task  he  is  best  fitted.  To 
do  this  requires  a  great  deal  of  self-knowledge 
and  of  other  knowledge  ;  and  then,  having 
made  sure  of  one's  calling,  it  is  not  always 
easy  or  possible  to  make  sure  of  one's  elec- 
tion ;  that  is,  to  get  into  the  place  for  which 
we  feel  that  we  are  fitted. 

But  while  for  the  most  perfect  resting  in 
one's  work  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  place  for 
which  we  are  truly  qualified,  and  to  get  into 
it,  this  is  so  often  impossible  that  it  does  seem 
that,  in  a  well-ordered  universe,  rest  in  one's 
work  ought  to  be  procurable  upon  some  other 
terms  ;  and  by  God's  good  providence  it  is  so. 
That  rest  is  the  finding  one's  self  in  one's 
sphere,  is  an  important  truth  ;  but  Goethe 
sang  a  more  important  one  : — 

Rest  is  not  quitting  the  biisj  career, 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  one's  sphere. 

*  *  ^ 

A  still  further  condition  of  resting  in  one's 
work  is  to  take  home  to  heart  and  life  that 
proverb,  commonplace  enough  but  very  fine 
and  practical,  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well."  There  are  reaches 
to  this  proverb  which  we  do  not  always  think 
of  as  it  falls  so  glibly  from  our  tongues.  There 
is  a  wonderful  touchstone  here  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  our  employments.  We  must  set  our 
hand  to  nothing  that  is  not  worth  doing  well; 
not  that  whatever  we  do  we  must  be  able  to 
do  with  our  whole  hearts.  As  things  go,  that 
is  not  to  be  expected.  Our  hearts  may  very 
largely  be  with  that  ideal  task  which  must 
for  the  present  go  unrealized,  remaining  pure- 
ly an  ideal,  or  only  worked  after  in  the 
pauses  of  that  toil  which  wins  our  daily  bread. 
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But  that  task  which  has  not  an  ideal  of  its 
own  is  not  for  any  true  man  to  acct-pi ;  and 
when  a  man,  not  being  able  to  achieve  his 
absolutely  necessary  independence  by  the  pur- 
suit of  his  own  personal  ideal,  chooses  some 
other  task,  he  is  in  homr  bound  to  make  that 
task  as  fine  and  good  as  he  can  make  it, 
"  otherwise  he  has  no  reward  from  his  Father 
who  is  in  heaven,"  whatever  be  his  daily 
wages  ;  otherwise  he  cannot  rest  in  his  work. 
I  believe  in  constancy  to  an  ideal,  but  not 
merely  in  constancy  to  one's  own  personal 
ideal.  That  is  excellent.  Better  that  your 
statue  should  be  a  fragment  than  that  you 
should  mutilate  your  thought  to  suit  your 
block  of  marble.  Better  leave  the  ideal  un- 
attained  foiever  than  prostitute  it  to  obtain 
one's  daily  bread.  But  when  we  say  that 
"  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  do- 
ing well,"  we  say  that  all  work  that  is  worth 
doing  has  an  ideal  of  its  own,  a  standard  of 
perfection,  a  best  to  which  every  worker  is 
bound  to  aspire.  I  see  not  why  a  man  cannot 
earn  his  living  by  painting  or  writing,  that  is 
consciously  poor  and  false,  just  as  properly  as 
by  making  tin-ware  or  shoes  or  cart-wheels, 
that  are  not  what  he  can  make  them.  This 
is  but  tinsel  nobleness  that  keeps  one's  own 
ideal  under  a  glass  case,  or  curtained  religi- 
ously away  from  the  stare  of  the  ungodly,  and 
then  consents  to  other  work,  resolving  in 
wardly  to  slur  it  over  and  show  one's  con- 
tempt for  it.  Talk  of  work  being  below  us  ! 
The  humblest  task  towers  high  above  that 
man,  and  dwarfs  him  iuto  utter  insignificance, 
who  thinks  to  cast  contempt  upon  his  work  by 
doing  it  unworthily.  * 

Independence,  faithfulness, — these  are  the 
prime  conditions  of  resting  in  one's  work  ;  of 
resting  in  it  even  when  it  is  not  in  the  line  of 
our  ideal  and  our  ambition.  A  subordinate 
condition  is  that  we  feel  quite  sure  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  vvorth  doing,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  brings  us  in  so  much  money,  but  be- 
cause it  corresponds  to  obvious  human  needs. 
Some  things  are  needed  much  more  than 
others,  and  the  more  a  man's  work  is  neednd, 
the  more  he  can  rest  in  it,  be  it  ever  so  hard 
and  wearisome.  This  was  the  thought  of 
Jesus  when  he  said,  *'  Peace  I  leave  with  yon." 
He  felt  so  sure  that  the  work  which  he  had 
chosen  was  a  nece.'^.-ary  work,  that  he  resftd 
in  it  as  a  tired  child  rents  in  its  nother's  arras. 
But  let  us  not  interpret  the  word  "  need  "  too 
narrowly.  If  we  are  utilitarians,  let  us  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  there  are  variinis  uiili 
ties;  that  mankind  stands  in  need  of  various 
things;  in  need  of  amusement  and  relaxation 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  need  of  flour  ar.d 
coal.  But  let  us,  if  possible,  find  something 
to  do  which  society  really  wants  done  ;  some- 
thing that  will  make  it  healthier  or  happier 


or  better.  So  doing,  it  will  certainly  be  easit 
for  us  to  rest  in  our  work,  than  it  we  sacrifi( 
the  good  of  others  to  increase  our  comfort  c 
our  competency. 

But  if  it  is  a  true  saying,  "Though  God 
a  good  worker  he  likes  to  be  helped,"  it  i 
certainly  true  that  man  is  made  in  his  imag 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  seme  others.  Lt 
a  man  be  ever  so  good  a  worker,  an<l  he  like 
to  be  helped.    He  can  attain  to  rest  in  hi 
labors  through  obedience  to  the  laws  which 
have  named,  but  his  friends  and  his  compar 
i  .ns  can  make  it  easier  for  him  to  do  thii 
by  standing  by  him   and   helping  him  i 
certain  obvious  ways.   Thus,  when  the  est 
igencies  of  his  condition  compel  a  man  t 
work  in  a  direction  counter  to,  or  at  leae 
away  from,  the  direction  of  his  genius  or  hi 
talent,  to  worship  his  ideal  in  some  deep,  ic 
ward  shrine,  without  even  attempting  to  n 
alize  her  entrancing  beauty  in  some  viaibl 
form,  the  obvious  way  of  helping  such  a  mai.|j,i] 
is  to  make  him  sure  that  you  respect  the  wor)^ 
that  he  is  doing,  and  then  to  meet  him  a 
olten  as  possible  on  his  ideal  plane,  if  you  ar 
capable  of  doing  so.    Better  even  than  thi 
is  It  to  make  a  man's  actual  occupation  coip 
respond  with  his  ideal  aim,  if  this  can  be  don 
in  perfect  keeping  with  his  independent  spirilL, 
and  taking  care  net  to  make  him  dissatisfiei^' 
with  what  he  is  doing  till  we  are  very  sur 
that  we  can  put  him  in  the  way  of  duin 
something  better. 

In  this  connection  sympathy  is  a  charme^Cf 
word.  Many  a  wife  and  mother,  for  exampleijy 
does  not  rest  in.  her  work  at  all,  but  frets  ano 
chafes  in  it  continually,  for  no  other  reasoii^j 
than  because  she  does  not  get  that  sympath;i  j]^, 
which  she  has  a  right  to  expect  Irom  her  huS  j^ 
band.  And  many  a  husband  goes  to  his  worl 
day  after  day  with  a  heav^ ,  restless  heart,  be 
cause  the  wite  is  so  indifferent  to  his  daily  oc 
cupation.    And  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  sympafc 
thy  which  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Therr 
are  "  miserable  comforters."  who,  under  th 
guise  of  consolation,  administer  to  ourdiscoi 
tent  and  peevishness.    Of  all  the  varieties  t 
flattery,  I  doubt  if  any  is  more  harmful  tha 
that  which  addresses  itself  to  making  eac 
new  comer  feel  that  he  or  she  is  the  most  ovei 
worked  or  the  n.ost  ill  used  person  in  the  uu 
verse. 

There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  re?t  for  th  Ij^^ 
people  of  God  ;  not  merely  a  rest  froin  worl  ;,j 
but  a  rest  in  it;  and  this  redintvork  is  a  goo 
f)art  of  all  the  rest  that  God  has  in  store  fo|/;fj 
his  people.  *  *  * 

J.  W.  G 
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Let  our  repentance  be  a  lively  will,  a  fin 
resolution.  CorajJaints  and  mourning  ov€ 
past  errors  avail  nothing. 
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Dublin,  Ikeland,  Nov.  15th,  1872. 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends  Intelligencer  : 

Dear  Friends. — Seated  here  by  ray  own 
fireside,  my  mind   is   constantly  reverting 
with  pleasure  to  a  recent  tour  in  the  Uoited 
States.  Theoverwhelraing  kindness  of  Friends, 
the  social  and  political  aspects  of  your  noble 
country,  your  stately  cities,  your  boundless 
corn-fields,  your  rivers  and  forests,  rise  again 
and  again  before  my  mind's  eye  and  make 
life  much  richer  than  it  was  before  I  crossed 
the  Atlantic.    In  particular,  my  heart  warms 
towards  your  liberal  Quakerism  ;  stretching 
Dut  its  hand  as  it  does  towards  the  past,  and 
reaching  forward  towards  the  light  of  the 
future.    So  I  wish  to  send  you  a  few  lines  ; 
ind  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you 
I  scrap  from  our  travels.    It  was  at  Gettys- 
burg.   My  feelings  were  scarcely  ever  more 
itirred  than  there  at  the  sacred  recollections 
)f  the  place  :  and  when  we  stood  upon  the 
lill-side  that  quiet  autumn  evening,  looking 
')verthe  prospect  of  wood  and  plain  and  moun- 
vain,  and  thought  of  the  noble  stand  that  had 
")een  made  there  for  liberty,  I  confess  the 
'  ears  came  into  my  eyes.    I  suppose  it  was 
'  rery  wrongand  wicked,and  that  I  should  rather 
"  lave  moralized  over  the  evils  of  war,  and  how 
^ou  should  have  met  the  rebels  with  moral 
orce  only, — but  you  know  human  nature  is 
peak.    We  had  walked  about  a  good  deal, 
^1  md  my  wife  was  tired  and  returned  to  the 
lotel.    I  continued  my  walk  to  other  points 
f  interest  connected  with  the  fight.  Passing 
ly  a  cottage,  I  saw  a  colored  woman  working 
n  her  garden,  a  cat  purring  behind  her.  We 
ntered  into  conversation.    She  had  been  a 
lave  down  South  ;  her  mother  had  been  sold 
way  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  she 
lever  expected  to  see  her  again.   She  herself 
managed  to  purchase  her  freedom,  and  came 
Jorth  with  her  husband  already  a  freeman, 
le  was  DOW  dead  several  years.  "  What  an 
afernal  system  it  was,"  I  said.    "  Well  it 
'ar, — as  bad  as  could  be  ;  but  de  Lord  took 
bad  way  to  end  it.  Now  how  many  ob  dese 
oldiers  war  fit  to  die  ?    How  many  ob  de 
ebs  war  fit  to  die  arter  de  way  they  treated 
s  colored  folks  ;  and  when  in  de  evenins  I 
3ok  up  at  all  these  graves,  at  de  thousans 
nd  de  thousans  that  war  killed  here,  (now 
our'e  a  larned  man,  and  I'se  a  poor  unlarned 
'Oman,  but  I  think— I  think — I  think  I  tries 
i  )  serve  de  Lord,)  when  I  looks  at  them,  / 
link  we  could  ha  borne  it  awhile  longer,  if  de 
jord  would  only  ha'  ended  it  another  way.''' 
Lnd  as  she  spoke,  I  never  saw  a  lace  lit  up 
?ilh  more  heavenly  light  than  hers.  She  then 
old  me  of  how,  day  by  day,  they  heard  of 
'  be  approach  of  the  Confederates,  and  of 
'  olored  people  being  swept  away  South  ;  at 
ist  they  came  over  the  crest  of  "  dat  hill  dar, 


and  my  boy  came  runnin,  runnin,  waving  his 
hat,  and  cryin,  '  mother,  mother.'  He  war 
killed  arterwards,  cleaiaway  down  South." 
At  this,  she  burst  into  tears.  Drying  her 
eyes,  she  continued,  "and  we  ran,  and  we 
ran,  down  by  the  cemetry,  and  we  got  to  de 
cars»  and  we  pushed  on,  and  they  put  on  more 
cars,  and  we  pushed  on,  and  we  got  to  Har- 
risburg,  and  we  war  afraid  to  stop  dar,  and 
we  got  on  to  Philadelphy,  and  arter  two 
months  we  ken  back,  and  the  place  was  all 
torn  to  pieces, — de  holes  all  through  de  walls 
— it  war  used  by  our  sharp  shooters  ;  and  we 
set  to  work  and  mended  it  up,  and  we  finds 
de  balls  in  de  garden  sometimes.  Oh  !  I've 
got  such  a  curosity,"  and  she  ran  into  the 
house,  and  brought  out  a  large  conical  shell, 
dug  up  a  few  days  before.  After  some  more 
conversation,  we  parted  with  feelings  of  re- 
gret. I  never  felt  more  closely  the  presence 
of  a  Divine  spirit  than  when  speaking  to  that 
woman.  Then,  as  on  hundreds  of  other  oc- 
casions in  the  United  States,  when  I  met  the 
colored  people — so  gentle,  so  industrious,  so 
respectable,  forgiving  and  well-disposed,— the 
full  villany  of  the  slave  system  was  borne  in 
on  me  as  never  before  ;  and  I  thought,  with 
greater  pride  than  ever,  of  a  grave  in  a  quiet 
Irish  Friends'  burial-ground,  where  a  few 
weeks  before  I  had  helped  to  lay  one  who  had 
given  up  all  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  system.  Next  morning 
I  was  up  early  ;  and,  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  my  time,  I  set  off  for  "  Round  Top." 
Passing  my  colored  friend's  place,  I  saw  her 
again  at  work  in  her  garden.  She  did  not 
perceive  me  until  I  had  passed,  and  then  called 
out,  "  Hi,  hi,  stranger,  are  you  coming  back 
dis  way?"  "Yes,  in  about  an  hour."  "Well, 
you  jest  call  in,  I  hab  something  for  you." 
Farther  on  I  passed  by  the  famous  peach 
orchard,  and  then  through  the  quiet  sun-lit 
woods.  A  lame  man  was  gathering  some  of 
of  the  walnuts  and  chestnuts  that  lay  about 
in  profusion.  Many  of  the  trees  were  marked 
with  shot.  A  smart  scramble  through  brush- 
wood and  over  the  stone  breastworks  thrown 
up  in  the  course  of  the  fight,  brought  me  to 
the  summit  of  "Kound  Top."  After  enjoying 
the  view,  and  plucking  a  few  leaves  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  place,  I  descende(}  on  the  other 
side,  and  returned  by  another  road,  passing 
numbers  of  the  neat  Pennsylvania  farm- 
houses. Shortly  after  passing  the  little  house 
that  was  General  Meade's  headquarters  du- 
ring the  fight,  I  heard  laughter  and  singing; 
and,  turning  a  corner  of  the  road,  came  upon 
a  crowd  of  woolly-headed  colored  children, 
basking  in  the  morning  sunshine  on  the  steps 
of  a  neat  stone  house.  A  pot  was  boiling  out- 
side over  a  wood  fire.  They  answered  my 
greeting  with  broad  grins  and  shouts  of  de- 
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light.  The  merriest  one  was  a  little  cripple. 
A  little  further  on,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads,  I  entered  my  colored  friend's  cottage. 
She  was  cooking,  and  settling  up  her  room, 
and  made  many  apologies  for  its  being  un- 
tidy. She  and  her  son  "  George  "  had  been 
up  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a 
white  neighbor,  whose  child  was  sick.  A  fine 
dog  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  came  up  to  be 
stroked  when  he  found  I  was  a  friend  of  the 
family.  In  the  corner  was  a  musket.  "  Wall, 
now,  something  told  me  that  I  should  ha' 
given  you  something  last  night  ;  hab  you  any 
companion  in  the  town  ?  Your  wife  ;  well, 
now,  something  told  me  you  had.  I  wish  she 
was  here.  But  I  hab  some  nice  peaches  off 
my  trees.  You  must  just  bring  her — a  poor 
colored  woman's  peaches — for  now  Hike  you, 
and  felt  I  should  see  you  again."  The  peaches 
were  then  produced  and  papered  up,  and 
"  George "  was  called  down,  looking  very 
sleepy,  to  show  himself  to  the  white  gentle- 
man, and  tell  him  how  his  mother's  name 
was  spelled — for  I  desired  to  send  her  some 
little  present  from  Ireland.  Again  we  part- 
ed ;  she  saw  me  to  the  gate  ;  she  was  sure 
we  would  meet  again  "  in  glory."  I  returned 
to  the  hotel,  and  in  another  hour  we  were  in 
the  train  on  our  way  to  Philadelphia. 

Yours  truly, 

Alfred  Weeb. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  21,  1872. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim  and  other 
Poems  :  By  J.  G.  Whittier.  Boston.  James 
R.  Osgooi  &  Co, 

The  thanks  of  Pennsylvanians  are  due  to 
the  poet  for  his  charming  chronicle  of  the 
days  of  the  early  settlement  of  their  State. 
He  pictures  in  most  pleasing  colors  the  home 
and  surroundings  of  Pastorius,  at  German- 
town,  and  the  infant  city  which 

"  r.ay  in  the  distpnce,  lovely  even  then 
With  its  fair  women  and  its  stately  men 
Gracing  the  forest  court  of  William  Penn." 

The  poem  opens  with  the  sorrow  of  the 
Pilgrim  at  the  rejection  of  his  first  memorial 
against  slave-holding,  presented  to  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends  at  Philadelphia,  1688. 
He  makes  his  complaint  in  the  sympathizing 
ear  of  his  wife,  Anna  Pastorius,  and  tells 
how 

"  As  the  clerk  ceased  reading,  there  began 
A  ripple  of  dissent  which  downward  ran 
In  widening  circles,  as  from  man  to  man. 


Somewhat  was  said  of  running  before  sent, 

Of  tender  fear  that  some  their  guide  outwent, 

Troublers  of  Israel.    I  was  scarce  intent 


On  hearing,  for  behind  the  rev  rend  row 
Of  gallery  Friends,  in  dumb  and  piteous  ahov 
I  saw,  methought,  dark  faces  full  of  woe. 
And,  in  the  spirit,  I  was  taken  where 
They  toiled  and  suflered;  I  was  made  aware 
Of  shame  and  wrath  and  anguish  and  despair. 
And  while  the  meeting  smothered  our  poor  plea 
With  cautious  phrase,  a  Voice  there  seemed  to  b 
As  ye  have  done  to  these  ye  do  to  me  !  " 

The  good  wife  speaks  words  of  comfoi 
and  hope  to  the  Reformer  and  re-assure8  hii 
"  That  love  and  patience  conquer  soon  or  late." 

She  even  ventures  the  prediction  their  so 
shall  see  the  day 

"  When,  from  the  gallery  to  the  farthest  seat, 
Slave  and  slave-owner  shall  no  longer  meet, 
But  all  sit  equal  at  the  Master's  feet." 

Around  the  hearth  of  the  learned  and 
fined  Pastorius  drew  many  guests,  "  motle 
minded," 

''And  held  armed  truce  upon  its  neutral  ground." 

Indian  chieftains,  *'  Friends  "  of  his  ow 
household  of  faith,  needy  pilgrims  from  thii 
Fatherland,  Kelpius,  the  hermit  mystic  frori 
his  den  by  the  ^yi£sahickon  ;  Sluyter,  thi 
ungrateful  guest ;  the  meek  eyed  Mennonis^ 
and  the  Sweedish  pastor  all  found  ready  ho« 
pitality  and  generous  tolerance. 

"  For  there  was  freedom  in  that  wakening  time 
Of  tender  souls;  (o  differ  was  not  crime; 
The  varying  bell  made  up  the  perfect  chime. 
On  lips  unlike  was  laid  the  altar's  coal. 
The  white,  clear  light,  tradition  colored,  stole 
Through  the  stained  oricle  of  each  human  soul. 
Gathered  from  many  sects,  the  Quaker  brought 
His  old  beliefs,  adjusting  to  the  thought 
That  moved  his  soul,  the  creed  his  fathers  taugbt. 
One  faith  alone,  so  broad  that  all  mankind 
Within  themselves  its  secret  witness  find — 
The  soul's  communion  with  the  Eternal  mind, 
The  Spirit's  law,  the  Inward  Rule  and  Guide, 
Scholar  and  peasant,  lord  and  serf,  allied, 
The  polished  Penn  acd  Cromwell's  Ironside  " 

The  quiet  of  the  winter,  the  fireside  reac 
ings,  correspondence  with  friends  in  th 
Fatherland  ;  the  meeting  for  social  worshif 
the  peace  and  joy  of  a  life  of  innocence  an« 
trust,  make  topics  for  many  more  sweet  hai 
monious  verses.  The  poet  tells  us,  alludinj|(' 
to  John  Woolraan,  that 
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«'  Ere  Pastorius  left  the  sun  and  air, 

God  sent  the  answer  to  his  life-long  prayer  ; 

The  child  was  born  beside  the  Delaware. 

Who  in  the  power  a  holy  purpose  lends, 

Guided  his  people  unto  nobler  ends, 

And  left  them  worthier  of  the  name  of  Friends 

And  lo  i  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come. 

And  over  all  the  exile's  Western  home, 

From  sea  to  sea  the  flowers  of  freedom  bloom  1 

And  joy  bells  ring,  and  silver  trumpets  blow, 

But  not  for  thee,  Pastorius  !  Even  so 

The  world  forgets,  but  the  wise  angels  know. 


DIED. 

•CONaRD.— On  the  11th  inst.,  Rachel  P.,  widow 
ofthe  late  William  Conard,  in  the  67th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Lampeter  Preparative  iMeeiing. 

COMBS.— On  the  15th  of  10th  mo.,  1872,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son,  Eiward  T.  Combs,  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Elizabeths.,  widow  of 
Ez;ekiel  Combs,  in  her  92d  year  ;  a  member  of  Ches- 
terfield Monthly  Meeting,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

BAYNES  — On  the  29th  of  1 1th  month,  1872,  John 
H.  B-iynes,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  consistent 
and  esteemed  member  of  Baltimore  Montbly  Meet- 
ing. His  life,  ttiough  quiet  and  undemonstrative, 
was  full  of  uspfulness,  and  has  left  a  valuable  les- 
son to  many  who  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  their 
regard  for  him  until  bis  sudden  demise.  His  dispo- 
sition, which  was  gentle  ic  childhood,  when  devel- 
oped by  the  responsibilities  of  manhood,  shone  forth 
in  the  Christian  graces  of  me^^kness  and  charily. 
He  bore  the  trials  of  life  with  uncomplaining  forti- 
tude, and  always  tried  to  see  the  silver  lining  of 
the  cloud,  while  his  kindly  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  others  won  for  him  the  affection  of 
all  who  knew  him.  His  mind  was  active  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  he  imparted  with  ease 
to  others  in  social  intercourse  and  in  writings  or 
discourses.  He  was  an  active  member  of  Friends' 
Liyceum.  In  business  affairs  he  was  attentive  and 
ust  ;  and  there  are  few  who,  walking  so  modestly 
n  all  the  paths  of  daily  duty,  have  left  more  sincere 
Bourners. 

CORKRAN. — At  her  residence,  near  Federalsburg, 
Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  on  the  2d  of  12th 
mo.,  1872,  Rebecca  K.,  wife  of  Willis  Corkran,  in 
;he  57lh  year  of  her  age;  a  worthy  and  esteemed 
3lder  of  Pine  Grove  Preparative  and  North-west 
Fork  Monthly  Meetings.  Her  long  and  painful  ill- 
less  was  borne  with  Christian  patience,  although 
aer  sufferings  at  times  were  very  severe  ;  and  she 
?ave  full  evidence  that  she  was  ready  to  enter  into 

he    rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God  " 

ENGLE. — Suddenly,  at  her  residence,  near  Mulli- 
:&  Hill,  X.  J.,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Beulah,  wife  of  Asa 
Sngle,  aged  40  years. 

FERRIS.— In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  llth 
no.,  1872,  of  typhoid  fever,  M  tryL.,  eldest  daughter 
)f  Christopher  and  Martha  H.  Ferris,  aged  31  years  ; 
I  member  of  East  Hamburgh  Monihly  Meeting. 
HAINES.— At  her  late  residence,  Berkley,  N.  J., 

n  the  8  h  of  9th  mo.,  ^  81  ^,  Hannah  P.  Haines,  aged 

7  years. 

HAINES. — At  her  late  residence,  Clarksboro',  N. 
.,  on  the  28th  of  llth  mo.,  1872,  Heppe  Haines, 
ged  85  years  ;  both  members  of  Upper  Greenwich 
[onthly  Meeting. 

NICHOLSON.— On  the  12th  of  7th  mo.,  1872,  at 


the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Elwood  Hay,  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J.,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Isaac  Nicholson^ 
aged  80  years  ;  an  Elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.J. 

PRATT.— At  her  residence.  West  Philadelphia, 
9th  mo.  25th,  1872,  Martha  V.,  widow  of  Nathau 
Pratt,  in  the  7lst  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  (Race  St.). 

PATTERSON.— On  the  21st  of  3d  mo.,  1872,  at 
Chester  Valley,  Pa.,  Martha  C.  Patterson,  in  the  84th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

SEAMAN.— At  Purchase,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  25th  of  llth  mo.,  1872,  Amy,  wife  of  Joha 
Seaman,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of 
Cornwell  Monthly  .Meeting  Her  funeral  took  place 
on  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Clove  Meeting-house. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROGRESS  OF  THE    EDUCATIONAL  CAUSE  IN' 
PHILADELPHIA  MONTHLY  MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  p<age  653.) 

In  Eleventh  month,  1864,  the  Meeting  re-^ 
ferred  the  subject  of  modifying  the  Second 
Annual  query  and  other  queries  having  ref- 
erence to  schools  and  to  the  education  of 
children  and  youth,  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  James  Martin,  John  Sauuders,  James 
Mott,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Wm.  C.  Biddle,  Sam- 
uel Parry,  Susan  M.  Parrish,  Rachel  T.  Jack- 
son, Catharine  H.  Truman,  Eliza  T.  Wayne 
and  Susan  Carroll. 

They  reported  in  Twelfth  month,  1864,  m 
favor  of  omitting  that  part  of  fifth  query 
relating  to  education  and  instead  of  the  An- 
nual queries,  substituting  as  the  tenth  query^ 
How  many  schools  are  there  established  lor 
the  education  of  our  youth,  superintended  by 
Committees  of  the  Monthly  and  Preparative 
Meetings?  What  is  the  number  of  pupils?' 
How  many  are  members  and  how  many  not 
members  have  one  parent  a  member?  Are 
the  teachers  in  membership  with  Friends,  and 
do  they  with  the  pupils  attend  our  Midweek 
Meetings  ? 

Eleventh  query.  Is  a  concern,  maintained 
that  our  children  while  acquiring  a  literary 
or  business  education  may  not  be  placed 
where  they  will  be  likely  to  be  drawn  from  a, 
due  regard  for  our  principles  and  testimonies, 
and  is  care  taken  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
ticn  of  those  who  need  pecuniary  aid.  The 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  queries  to  be  the  same 
as  the  first  and  third  Annual  queries  have 
been. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  forwarded  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  which,  after  consid- 
eration, forwarded  it  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  1866. 

The  Committee  of  this  Meeting  united  in 
recommending  its  adoption,  but  their  report 
was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
Yearly  Meeting,  (1867),  and  when  it  was 
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brought  up  by  readiog  of  the  previous  min- 
uter, way  did  not  open  to  adopt  it. 

Nijiih  month,  1866.  The  report  of  the 
five  Monthly  Meeting  Schools  showed  a  sur- 
plus from  each,  and  after  paving  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  class-rooms  and  ^500  to  the 
Treasurer  for  the  Free  School  Fund,  Sl,023  82 
remained  in  the  treasury  of  the  Committee. 
o20  children  attended  these  school^. 

The  health  of  Anne  Hillboru  failing,  Har- 
riet E.  IStockly  was  appointed  Principal  of 
the  Girls'  Grammar  School,  and  Hugh  East- 
burn  had  charge  of  that  for  the  boys.  The 
report  of  1867  showed  a  surplus,  in  all  except 
West  Philadelphia,  where  there  was  a  deficit 
of  S252.28,  owing  to  the  delay  in  opening  the 
school  on  account  of  alterations  and  repairs. 
Number  of  pupils  attending  the  five  schools, 
387. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported, 
Second  Month,  1867,  hsving  expended 
^638  15;  in  First  month,  1868,  S654.62;  in 
Second  month,  24,  1869,  for  the  preceding 
year  ^861.41.  This  was  the  largest  amount 
paid  in  one  year,  a  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments, as  will  hereafter  be  stated,  not  requir- 
ing so  large  an  expenditure  from  the  time  of 
their  ap})ointment  in  Sixth  month,  1863,  to 
Sixth  month,  1871,  since  which  time  their 
services  have  not  been  required,  they  drew  on 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
payment  of  262  bills  for  tuition,  amounting 
to  84,243.20.  Most  of  these  would  have  at- 
tended public  and  other  schools  not  under 
•our  care  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  aid. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
minutes  of  Women's  Meeting  they  have  ex- 
pended in  education  since  1831,  81,950  82. 

In  First  month,  1868,  John  Saunders, 
Wm  Hawkins,  George  W.  Robins,  Stephen 
Cox,  Clement  M.  Biddle,  Dillwyn  Parrish, 
Thomas  H.  Speakman,  and  Wm.  C.  Biddle, 
were  appointed  to  nominate  a  committee  on 
Education,  **  and  to  consider  in  what  manner 
to  dispoj^e  of  the  surplus  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Monthly  jNIeeting 
Schools.  They  reported  Second  month  19th 
in  favor  of  reappointing  the  same  Fiiends  on 
\he  committee  on  Education,  and  "that  the 
Treaf-urer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  schools  be 
authorized  at  his  discretion  to  invest  the 
present  surplus  profits  and  such  further  pro- 
"fiti  as  may  hereafter  remain  in  his  hands." 

Seventh  r/ionth  22d,  1868,  the  school  com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  pay  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Free  School  Fund  eufficieiit  funds  to 
-enable  them  to  subscribe  for  the  number  of 
shares  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  to 
which  they  were  entitled  :  being  eight  shares, 
par  value,  S400. 

Ninth  mf)cth,  1868,  the  report  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  Schools  shows  a  surplus 


from  all  of  them.  The  number  of  pupils  was 
361.  The  committee  appointed  to  have 
charge  were  Hugh  Mcllvain,  John  Saunders, 
Clement  M.  Biddle,  Lukens  Webster,  Mar- 
tha G.  Mcllvain,  Sarah  R.  Parrish,  Hannah 
Lippincott,  and  Keziah  R.  Bunting.  The 
next  year  George  Taber  and  Eraeline  L. 
Moore  took  the  places  of  L.  Webster  and  K. 
R.  Bunting. 

The  report  in  Ninth  month,  1868,  was  re- 
ferred to  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Dillwyn 
Parrish,  Wm.  Dorsey,  Samuel  Townsend,  J. 
Humphreys  Mcllvain,  Clement  M.  Biddle, 
Wm.  Eyre,  Edwin  A.  Atlee,  Thomas  H. 
Speakman,  Sarah  S.  Biddle,  ^lary  C.  Kaighn, 
Jane  P.  Grahame,  Sarah  K.  Gillinghara, 
Elizabeth  M.  Cooper,  Lucretia  Mott,  and 
Emily  B.  Smyth,  who  were  directed  to  con- 
fer with  the  committee  on  schools,  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Free  Education  Fund,  and 
"  consider  whether  the  time  has  arrived  to 
make  some  of  our  schools  free  to  our  members 
and  the  children  of  members."  They  report- 
ed Tenth  month,  1868,  that  after  a  free  in- 
terchange of  sentiment,  and  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  finances,  they  are 
generally  united  in  reporting  that  in  their 
judgment  the  change  may  safely  be  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the  coming  school 
year,  if  the  Monthly  Meeting  is  willing  to 
continue  the  same  contribution  which  it  has 
hitherto  granted  for  encouraging  Friends' 
children  to  attend  our  Monthly  Meeting 
Schools,  and  that  the  privilege  may  be  ex- 
tended also  to  the  children  who  have  one 
parent  a  member,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee." 

At  the  adjourned  Monthly  Meeting,  "  to 
unite  with  the  joint  committee  on  schools,  in 
considering  the  propriety  of  changing  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  care  of  the  Boys'  Gram- 
mar School,  and  on  inquiry  whether  ourjiss 
schools  would  be  benefitted  by  an  increase  oflhi 
price,  also  in  examining  the  financial  resultlteni 
of  the  present  school  term  in  view  of  a  pro-  oilii 
posal  to  make  our  schools  free  to  our  ownipiac 
members,  Edward  Parrish,  Caleb  Clothier, 
Wm.  W.  Longstreth,  Wm.  C.  Biddle,  Wm. 
P.  Sharpless,  Samuel  S.  Ash,  George  Trun|furj 
man,  Helen  G.  Longstreth,  Susanna  M.  Par- 
rish Catharine  H.  Truman,  Elizabeth  N. 
Cox,  Elizabeth  M.  Cooper,  Jane  P.  Grahame.j^ji 
Lydia  B.  Paxson,  and  P^mmeline  L.  Moore, 
were  appointed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  it  was  be- 
lieved by  some  that  the  price  of  tuition  waftjgi 
too  low,  and  that  it  affected  private  schools  oipji 
the  same  grade  taught  by  members. 

The  committee  reported  in  Twelfth  monthhuiu 
that  they     do  not  think  it  expedient  itha 
[recommend  any  change  in  the  management  ioiij 
'of  the  boyfe' grammar  school,  but  believingi  tifo 
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that  advantages  would  arise  from  increasing 
the  price  in  some  of  the  schools,  propose  that 
the  Monthly  Meeting  refer  the  subject  to  the 
joint  committee  having  charge  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  schools."  This  report  was  united 
with  and  the  committee  continued. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  state  that  a 
difference  of  five  dollars  per  term  had  been 
made  in  the  central  schools  in  favor  of  chil- 
dren of  members. 

At  the  adjourned  Monthly  Meeting  held 
First  mouth  27th,  1869,  the  commitee  fur- 
ther reported  :  "  '1  hat  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  financial  results  of  our  schools, 
they  believe  it  will  be  safe  for  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  in 
Ninth  month  next,  to  make  free  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Monthly  Meeting  the  primary 
school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  school 
in  West  Philadelphia.  They  also  believe 
that  our  committee  on  schools  may  be  leit  at 
liberty  to  admit  free  to  these  schools  such 
children  who  have  one  parent  a  member  of 
our  iMonthly  Meeting,  as  they  may  consider 
advisable.  They  believe  that  with  this  change 
the  schools  will  probably  remain  self  sustain- 
ing, or  so  nearly  so  that  the  deficiency  of  any 
may  be  supplied  from  the  income  of  our  edu- 
cation fund,  and  they  recommend  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  that  this  change  be  made  " 
This  was  approved,  and  the  school  commit- 
tee authorized  to  carry  it  out. 

Ninth  mo.  1669,  a  surplus  was  reported 
Tom  all  the  schools,  in  the  aggiegate  of 
^2,234  05.  The  balance  in  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  construction  of  new  class-room, 
lud  an  additional  stairway,  &c.,  was  13,119. 
Total  number  of  pupils  attending,  381. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, in  Second  month,  1870,  the  number  of 
ninors  belongmg  to  the  Monthly  Meeting 
s  stated  at  b63  ;  of  whom  197  were  between 
J  and  17  years  of  age.  Deducting  those  at- 
tending our  schools  leaves  124  who  attend 
)ther  schools.  Several  reside  at  distant 
)laces. 

Second  mo.  16th,  1870,  a  minute  was  read 
rom  the  Representative  Committee  relative  to 
urnishing  satisfactory  answers  to  the  second 
nnual  query  to  be  iorwarded  to  the  Yearly 
ileetiug ;  to  procure  the  desired  information 
kmuef  S.  Ash,  Charles  M.  Taylor,  T.  Ell- 
vood  Lewis,  George  W.  Robins,  Clement  M. 
Middle,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.  Lydia  Gil- 
ingham,  Martha  G.  Mcllvain,  Mary  F. 
)aunders,    Mary   S.   Hillborn,    Rachel  M. 

a  iuey,  Sarah  J.  Ash  and  Salome  W.  Rock- 
ill  were  appointed,  who  reported  the  total 

-I  umber  of  pupils  attending  the  seven  schools 
?a3  652  ;  of  whom  103  were  members  and 

:j  5  had  one  parent  a  member  among  Friends. 

I  'wo  hundred  and  ninety-four  minors  have 


one  parent  a  member  of  this  Monthly  Meet- 
ing;  of  chese  197  were  between  5  and  16 
years;  24  members  and  27  having  one  parent 
a  member  attend  schools  taught  by  members ; 
58  members  and  106  having  one  parent  a 
member  attend  schools  not  taught  by  mem- 
bers; 10  members  and  8  having  one  parent  a 
member  are  at  Swarthmore  College;  29 
members  and  69  half-members  at  public 
schools. 

Fourth  mo.  20th,  1870— Clement  M.  Bid- 
die,  clerk  of  the  school  committee,  forwarded 
a  minute  "  that  upon  a  careful  examination 
of  the  financial  result  of  our  schools,  they 
believe  it  will  be  safe  for  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  the  term  in 
Ninth  month,  to  make  free  to  the  children 
who  are  members  of  this  Monthly  Meeting 
the  boys'  and  girls'  grammar  schools,  thus 
making  ail  the  Monthly  Meeting  schools  free. 
They  would  recommend  that  the  same  dis- 
cretion be  allowed  the  committee  where  one 
parent  is  a  member  as  now  applies  to  the 
other  schools." 

This  was  approved. 

Tenth  month  19,  1870.  The  Committee 
reported  that  the  five  schools  under  the  care 
of  Ann  Eliza  Cook,  Mary  Beans,  Harriet 
E.  Stockly,  James  B.  Walker,  and  Sarah  A. 
Mitchell  had  been  attended  by  375  pupils, 
and  that  in  addition  to  educating  35  pupils 
free  two  terms,  amounting  to  $1,282,  there 
was  a  surplus  aggregating  $1,727.07,  making 
with  interest  a  total  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  $5,110.57.  The  last  named  school 
(West  Philadelphia)  was  short  of  paying  ex- 
penses $350  85,  those  educated  free  not  being 
included  in  the  account. 

Eighth  month  16,  1871.  The  Committee 
reported  an  aggregate  surplus  after  paying 
extra  allowance  to  assistants,  $1,659.81,  and 
with  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
$7,091.21  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages 
mainly. 

They  also  report  that  after  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  financial  results  of  our  schools, 
they  believe  it  will  be  safe  for  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  the  commencement  of  the  term 
in  next  Ninth  mouth,  to  make  free  to  the 
children  who  are  members  of  this  Monthly 
Meeting,  the  boys'  and  girls'  Central  School. 
They  would  also  recommend  that  the  same 
discretion  be  allowed  the  Committee  where 
one  parent  is  a  member  as  now  applies  to 
those  attending  the  Monthly  Meeting  schools. 

They  suggest  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Fund  be  directed  to  pay  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  this  committee  the  income  derived 
from  said  fund. 

This  was  united  with  and  the  Trustees  in- 
structed accordingly. 

First  month  17,  1872.    The  Committee  oa 
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Schools  recommended  that  one  year  should 
elapse  after  the  reception  of  certificates  be- 
fore the  parties  shall  have  the  benefit  of  free 
education,  and  that  no  minor  shall  be  educa- 
ted free  while  the  parents  remain  members 
of  another  Monthly  Meeting. 

First  month  24,  1872.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Free  Education  fund  reported  that  it 
amounted  to  $6,048.28. 

Second  month  14,  1872.  The  Central 
School  Committee  reported  the  attendance  of 
130  boys,  and  134  girls,  and  that  during  the 
last  term,  of  members,  32  boys  and  36  girls 
attended,  and  of  those  having  one  parent  a 
member,  16  boys  and  22  girls. 

They  also  reported  that  having  made  a  care- 
ful examination  as  to  its  condition,  also  into 
the  state  of  the  finances,  they  have  concluded 
that  it  is  desirable  to  improve  the  lot  adjoining 
the  Central  School,  purchased  by  us  some 
time  since,  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
this  Institution,  and  with  a  view  to  making 
it  free  under  certain  restriction  to  the  chil- 
dren that  are  members  of  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings,  commencing  Ninth  month  let, 
1872.    Signed  by  John  J.  White,  Clerk. 

This  was  united  with  by  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  theadiition  was  erected  dur- 
ing the  past  summer. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Central  School  Committee  on  its  part : 
George  Taber,  John  Siunders,  Samuel  S. 
Ash,  Hugh  Mcllvain,  Clement  M.  Biddle, 
Alfred  Moore,  Lydia  B.  Paxson,  Jane  P. 
Grab  ame,  Sarah  J.  Ae-h,  Mary  S.  Pancoast, 
Rachel  M.  Biddle  and  Harriet  E.  Stockly. 

Third  month  20,  1872,  our  committeeon 
Monthly  Meeting  Schools,  are  requested  to 
attend  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Green  street 
to-morrow  and  confer  with  any  committee 
they  may  appoint  to  consider  and  arrange 
for  the  opening  and  government  of  the  schools 
proposed  to  be  opened  at  the  new  meeting 
house.  Seventeenth  and  Girard  avenue. 

Fourth  Month  17th,  report  was  made  that 
the  committees  of  the  two  Monthly  Meetings 
had  met,  and  were  all  present.  They  were 
united  in  recommending  the  ef-tablishmeut  of 
a  school  under  the  care  of  a  committeof  six 
Friends  of  each  Monthly  Meeting.  They 
abo  propose  that  ihe  school  shall  be  made 
free  l)y  each  meeting,  to  those  children  who 
are  their  members. 

The  school  to  be  opened  in  Ninth  month 
next,  and  the  profits  or  losses  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  Monthly  Meetings. 
This  was  approved ;  and  \Vm.  C.  Biddle, 
vStephen  Cox,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Hugh 
Mcllvain,  Mary  S.  Pancoast.  Rebecca  Haw- 
kins, Hannah  Roberts,  Keziah  R.  Bunting, 
and  Martha  H.  Parry,  were  appointed  to  re- 
port the  names  of  Friends  to  represent  this 


Monthly  Meeting  in  said  committee.  They 
proposed  John  Saunders,  Samuel  S.  Ash, 
Clement  M.  Biddle,  Emily  B,  Smyth,  Sarah 
J.  Ash,  and  Hannah  F.  Roberts. 

Ninth  month  18th.  The  report  of^'the  five 
Monthly  Meeting  Schools,  taught  by  Benj. 
L.  Knowles,  Elizabeth  B.  Walker,  assisted 
by  Martha  Heacock  and  L.  M.  Clothier, 
Elizabeth  Pratt,  assisted  by  Henrietta  R. 
Mott  and  Anne  B.  Carroll,  Ann  Eliza  Cook, 
assisted  by  Mary  R.  Chandlee  and  Sarah  A. 
Mitchell,  assisted  by  Martha  R.  Pratt,  was 
read  ;  the  summary  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Friends'  Intelligencer  Ninth  mouth  28th. 

Sarah  R.  Parrish,  Lydia  B.  Paxson, 
Annie  J.  Chambers,  Anna  M.  Hunt,  Martha 
G.  Mcllvain,  John  Saunders,  Hugh  Mcll- 
vain, George  Taber  and  Clement  M.  Biddle, 
were  appointed  the  committee  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Tenth  month  16th,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Alfred 
Moore  and  Wm.  P.  Sharpless  were  af)pointed 
to  unite  with  the  school  committees  in  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  certain  property  contigu- 
ous to  this.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  held 
Second  day  evening.  Tenth  month  2l8t,  they 
reported  in  favor  of  said  purchase,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  done. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  Eleventh 
month,  the  committee  on  schools  reported  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  No,  1520  Race 
street,  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  subject  to  at 
mortgage  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
they  had  paid  cash  seven  thousand,  and  given 
their  obligation  for  three  thousand.  The 
committee  were  authorized  to  rent  said  prem- 
ises, or  to  alter  and  fit  it  for  school  purposes 
as  they  may  decide. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Free  Education  fund, 
also  reported  that  they  had  sold  stocks,  and!  J'f' 
purchased  the  dweling.  No.  154  N".  15th,  forr 
$5,500.    This  trust  now  consists  of  said  prop 
erty,  and  8  shares  of  Pennsylvania  Railroadljiie 
stock. 

Ann  Eliza  Cook,  who  has  been  principal 
of  the  primary  school  since  the  commence- 
ment, resigned  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,,jJ'|J 
and  Mary  Beans,  the  principal  of  the  second- 
ary for  nearly  the  same  length  of  time,  with- 
drew at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  1871. 
It  will  be  reniembired  that  the  committee  give 
them  the  credit,  mainly,  of  the  success  of  those 
two  schools  in  their  earlier  stages. 

I  would  mention,  before  closing,  that  the 
schools  of  Green  Street  Preparative  Meet- 
ing, were  made  free  to  its  members,  previous 
to  those  of  our  Monthly  Meeting,  they  having 
made  them  free,  9th  mo.  1st,  1865. 

Thus  I  bring  to  an  end  this  account,  and 
in  doing  so,  must  express  my  regret  at  the|||,jj 
frequent  hesitation  of  Friends  to  assume  any 
responsibility  on  account  of  these  schools,  butiNst 
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to  allow  them  to  struggle  on  in  the  best  way 
they  could,  rather  than  expend  some  funds 
for  their  benefit.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
refusal  of  the  three  Monlhly  Meetings,  we 
might  have  had  much  more  beneficial  results 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Free  School  system 
twenty  years  ago.  J  M.  T. 


LUTHEK  AND  THE  BIRD. 

BY   SAMUKL  "W".  DUFFIELD. 

The  sun  vvrs  setting  after  a  day 

Gloomy  and  Vv-et  and  cbill, 
And  Martin  Luther  hurried  away 
From  the  garden-spot  where  the  gbadows  lay, 
And  the  lurid  sunset  under  the  gray, 

For  his  heart  was  darker  still. 

But  out  on  a  branch  a  bird  began 

To  carol  a  litlie  song. 
It  struck  the  ear  of  the  moody  man, 
Sorrowing  under  an  awful  ban, 
And  through  his  heart  its  music  ran. 

And  it  made  him  glad  and  strong. 

Then  it  nestled  its  head  beneath  its  wing 

And  quie'ly  went  to  rest; 
And  the  time  was  passing,  afar  from  Spring, 
And  the  world  had  many  a  venomous  thing. 
And  none  knew  what  the  ni^ht  would  bring, 

With  the  sun  gone  out  in  the  west. 

But  Martin  Luther  bent  his  bead. 

And  in  his  own  sweet  words 
He  blessed  the  Gi^er  of  daily  bread, 
Who  conquers  the  dark  of  doom  and  dread; 
And  he  suff.  red  hinu-elf  to  be  gently  led 

By  the  God  of  the  little  birds. 

Selected. 
WINTER. 

low  beautiful  is  Winter  I    Earth  hath  put 
ler  snowy  vesture  on,  and  the  wide  fields 
rJisten  beneath  the  radiance  of  the  sun, 
L  waveless  ocean  of  most  dazzling  white, 
i,  Q  the  slant  sunbeams  flashing,  the  tall  trees 
,j  lift  up  their  jeweled  crests  with  regal  pride, 
^  s  conscious  of  their  beauty  ;  and,  at  times, 
y  the  faint  wind  caressed,  profusely  fling 
'own  to  the  earth  the  burden  of  their  gems, 
id  be  frost  with  his  most  cunning  ministry 

[ath  visited  the  streams,  whose  drowsy  song 
,!  hrough  the  long  summer-time  continuously 
tirred  the  soft  air,  and  stream  and  song  are  still  ; 
et  might  the  ripple's  curl  deceive  the  eye, 
0  much  it  looks  like  motion,  and  the  wave 
>  till  seems  to  fret  along  its  rocky  bed, 
.  nd  dash  adewn  the  cascade  with  its  spraj. 

Where,  o'er  the  deep  ravine,  the  precipice 
r  rowns,  and  the  water  frona  its  hidden  springs 
,j  rickled  erewbile  along  the  rocky  ledge, 
nd  sought  with  frequent  plunge  the  depth  below, 
56  I  in  what  varied  and  fantastic  forms 
■  hose  drops,  congealed,  are  wrought  1    How  differ- 
ent all, 

i  et  all  how  beautiful  1    Pillars  of  pearl 
.  -opping  the  cliffd  above,  stalactites  bright 
om  the  ice-roof  depending;  and  beneath, 
rottoes  and  temples  with  their  crystal  spires 
id  gleaming  columns  radiant  in  the  sun  ; 
■i  irones  carved  from  purest  porphyry,  whereon  eit 
1  ,11  warrior  forms  in  coats  of  dazzling  mail ; 
id  strown  profusely  over  all,  rich  gems, 


Shifting  w  ith  rainbow  hues,  and  flashing  back 
The  intrusive  sunlight, — these  are  thine,  0  Frost  ! 
Thy  marvellous  doings,  wizard  architect  ! 
For  thus  thou  praisest  God  !    And  we  will  praise 
His  name  with  hymns,  that  He  has  sent  us  thee 
With  power  to  make  the  Winter  beautiful. 

For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
OTOE  AGENCY. 

The  following  letter  has  been  recently  re- 
ceived by  a  friend  in  this  city,  from  the 
teachers  of  the  Ot<«e  School  : 

The  average  attendance  in  our  school  since 
vacation  has  been  small.  We  commenced 
with  fifty  pupils  on  the  first  of  September; 
others  have  come  in  since,  making  in  all  about 
eighty  names  on  our  roll ;  but  most  of  these 
come  very  irregularly;  it  seems  impossible  to 
make  them  understand  the  importance  of 
being  punctual  or  regular  in  attendance. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  girls,  especially,  are  kept 
at  home  when  there  is  any  work  to  be  done. 
One  day  we  will  have  a  full  school,  and  per- 
haps the  very  next  there  will  not  be  more 
than  a  dozen. 

We  are  very  much  encouraged  in  regard 
to  those  who  do  come  regularly  ;  they  have 
improved  beyond  our  expectations.  We  find 
the  greatest  improvement  in  the  younger  chil- 
dren; they  learn  much  more  readily  than  the 
older  ones,  and  acquire  our  language  with 
more  ease  and  accuracy.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  bright  intelligent  children.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  you  to  understand,  un- 
less you  were  here  to  see  for  yourself,  some 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor.  The 
children  seem  to  want  and  need  excitement 
all  the  time,  and  there  is  so  much  to  draw  off 
their  attention  from  their  books.  Many  of 
them  have  a  long  distance  to  walk,  and  come 
in  so  late  that  is  impossible  to  class  them ; 
these  are  only  a  few  of  our  drawbacks. 

Nearly  all  the  tribe  have  gone  on  their 
annual  winter  hunt,  but  will  be  back,  probab- 
ly, in  a  few  weeks,  when  we  hope  to  have  our 
school  full  again.  At  present  we  have  quite 
a  large  class  prepared  for  the  2d  reader,  and 
those  who  were  in  the  2d  reader,  will  now  go 
into  the  8d.  Some  of  the  children  are  very 
quick  at  figures,  and  most  of  them  have  im- 
proved very  much  in  penmanship. 

We  have  given  out,  as  far  as  they  would 
go,  the  clothes  that  were  left  over,  and  also 
those  sent  out  in  the  last  box.  So  far  as  we 
know,  and  can  judge,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  article  of  clothing  that  we  have 
given  out,  sold  or  bartered  away.  The  school 
children  look  vejy  comfortable  in  their  nice 
warm  plaids,  and  flannel  sacques,  &c.  We 
think  suspenders,  and  hats  or  caps  for  the 
boys  would  be  very  acceptable  and  greatly 
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Deeded.  We  have  eight  or  ten  boys  almost 
grown,  and  we  have  had  difficulty  in  fitting 
them  ;  we  would  like  some  large  sized  shirts, 
as  well  as  pants  and  coats  for  them.* 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  some  of  them 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Friends,  but  as  yet 
they  canndt  do  this  without  our  assistance, 
although  they  begin  to  read  writing  quite 
well.  We  should  not  have  neglected  writ 
ing  to  you  thus  long,  but  every  moment  of 
our  time  has  been  fully  occupied  in  school,  in 
having  clothes  made  and  giving  them  out,  and 
in  waiting  upon  the  sick.  The  general  health 
of  the  tribe  is  better  than  usual  at  present, 
and  there  have  been  fewer  deaths  among  them. 
One  little  girl  died  while  on  the  summer 
hunt,  and  we  have  lost  four  out  of  our  school 
by  death.  There  was  much  sickness  earlier 
in  the  autumn,  the  prevailing  diseases  being 
ague  and  remitting  fever. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Nannie  H.  Armstrong. 

M.  L.  Van  Doren. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  OF 
BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  671.) 

For  a  right  understanding  of  the  current 
Indian  intelligence,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  arrangement  be  remem- 
bered. Otherwise  great  injustice  will  be  done 
to  the  humane  policy  of  the  President  on  the 
one  hand,  as  denoting  a  want  of  its  success  ; 
or  on  the  other,  of  bringing  censure  on  mili- 
tary offices  for  affording  needed  protection  to 
frontier  settlers. 

One  object  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commis 
sion  of  which  Felix  R.  Brunot  is  President, 
is  to  induce  these  "  wild  Indians  "  to  go  upon 
Reservations,  and  come  under  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  receive  assistance  and  instruction  in  ag- 
riculture and  other  business  pursuits,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  support  themselves  when  the 
buffalo  and  other  game,  which  are  so  rapidly 
passing  away,  shall  entirely  di.^appear,  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.  The  progress  made  by 
the  Commission  is  very  creditable  and  en- 
couraging, and  gives  promise,  together  with 
the  ca;e  taken  by  the  Government  authori- 
ties, to  brins;  the  most  influential  chiefs  and 
head  men  to  the  seat  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  see  the  numbers  and  the  power  of 
the  white  people  ;  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  Indians  will  be  all  peaceably  col- 
lected upon  reservations  and  the  long-exist- 
ing conflict  between  the  Indians  and  the 
whites  be  forever  at  rest. 

The  aim  of  the  Administration,  and  this 
appears  to  be  favored  by  the  Indian  Commis- 
sion just  alluded  to,  is  to  get  all  these  differ- 

*  This  want  has  been  supplied. 


ent  scattered  tribes  of  Indians  to  remove  vol 
untarily  to  the  Indian  Territory,  which  is  t< 
be  secured  to  them  permanently,  and  then  thi 
Government  to  afford  them  all  needed  asi 
sistance  and  protection,  and  every  aid  to  pro 
mote  their  enlightenment  and  civilizition 
and  their  prej^aration  lor  ultimate  citizenship 
as  the  final  solution  of  the  Indian  problem 
so  long  a  subject  of  deep  perplexity  and  con 
cern  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and  justice 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  add,  in  thif 
connection,  our  belief,  that  the  Indians  undeif 
our  care  in  Nebraska,  to  many  of  whom  thti 
Government  has  made  allotments  of  land  irn 
severalty,  and  is  extending  aid  in  furnishing 
means  to  build  dwellings  and  improve  theiii 
farms,  and  providing  them  with  farming: 
utensils  and  stock,  will  never  be  removed|'"^ 
from  their  present  reservations,  unless 
shall  be  under  a  change  of  circumstances, 
when  it  shall  be  evidently  for  their  interest 
and  when  they  shall  remove  voluntarily,  and 
with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  their 
friends.  ^^^^ 

In  the  First  month  last,  Benjamin  Hallo- 
well,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  received  aij^jp^ 
request  from  the  Council  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion of  Indians,  at  Cattaraugus,  Western 
New  York,  to  furnish  the  Council  with  some 
information  they  desired  in  relation  to  theiri 
"  Kansas  Claims,"  which  he  immediately? 
went  to  Washington  to  procure,  and  h« 
promptly  communicated  it  to  them,  with^j^^^ 
other  matter  that  he  thought  would  be  im 
portant  to  them  to  possess.  ^ 

In  a  letter  communicating  the  request  oflj^ 
the  Council,  from  our  long-tried  friend,  Asherif 
Wright,  the  venerable  missionary,  who  has 
unremittedly  devoted  over  thirty  years  of 
his  life  to  the  interests  of  these  Indians,  ef- 
ficiently aided  by  Laura,  his  wife,  throughout^! 
this  long  period  of  hardship  and  privation, 
he  mentions  the  recent  death  of  two  prom- 
inent members  of  the  tribe,  known  to  some 
of  our  committee  many  years  ago — Nathaniel 
T.  vStrong  and  John  Longfinger.  , 

He  says  also  in  his  letter  :  The  Thomas 
Asylum  for  Orphan  Indian  Children  is  pros- 
perous, with  nearly  one  hundred  children 
under  care.  The  Superintendent  of  tlie  Asy- 
lum reports  that  the  total  number  of  childrer> 
in  the  institution  during  the  year  ending 
Ninth  month  .'iOth,  1871,  was  112;  of  whora^ 
61  were  boys,  and  51  girls.  The  average  of 
the  whole  year  was  about  85. ' 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  by  the  interesting 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  last  year,  the  highly  prosperous  coo"- 
dition  in  which  these  New  York  Indians  now 
are,  and  the  progress  they  are  making  i»f^ 
agriculture,  education  and  the  various  ac- 
companiments of  civilization  and  enlighteO' 
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ment.  To  some  of  the  Committee  who  knew 
these  Indians  comparatively  a  few  years  ago, 
what  we  now  witness  there  gives  great  en- 
couragement for  perseverance  in  the  new 
fields  of  labor  in  which  we  are  engaged  in 
the  far  West. 

The  Commissioner's  Report  says:*  **  The 
present  number  of  Indians  on  the  Reserva- 
tions in  the  Agency  of  New  York  is  4,906, 
showing  an  increase  since  1860  of  1,200. 

On  these  Reservations  are  28  schools,  all 
free,  and  mainly  supported  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  except  one  parish  school  on  On- 
ondaga Reservation,  supported  by  the  Epis- 
copalians. Nine  hundred  and  ninety-tive 
children,  (one|^fifth  of  the  entire  population,) 
have  attended  these  schools  some  portion  of 
the  time  the  last  year,  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance during  the  year  being  533.  Twen- 
ty-nine teachers,  five  males  and  twenty-four 
females,  have  been  employed.  Eleven  of  the 
ieachers  were  Indians,  who  have  succeeded 
^ell.  The  Agent  says  he  deems  it  import- 
mt  to  increase  the  number  and  the  qualifica- 
,ions  of  the  Indian  teachers,  and  he  believes 
hat  appropriations  for  the  civilization  of  this 
)eople  cannot  be  better  expended  than  in  ed- 
icating  and  training  the  brightest  and  bast 
^  [ualified  Indian  boys  and  girls  as  teachers 
^  or  these  schools. 

^   An  Institute  for  the  special  training  and  in- 
^  traction  of  teachers  of  the  Indian  Schools  of 
J  Cattaraugus   and   Alleghany  Reservations 
iras  held  for  two  weeks  in  the  Eighth  month 
^"  f  last  year,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation, 
nder  the  direction  of  the  State  Superin- 
sndent  of  Public  Instruction.    The  result  of 
his  Institute  was  very  encouraging.  Prom- 
lent  Indians  acknowledge  that  "  they  now 
now  that  the  education  of  iheir  children 
*■  'ould  be  a  great  advantage  to  them,"  and 
aey  said  they  would  exert  themselves  to 
^'  ave  their  school  houses  comfortable,  and 
^*  leir  children  at  school  every  day  on  time  " 
J  Heretofore  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
'* )  the  success  of  the  schools  has  been  the 
ireiess  indifference  and  lack  of  co  opera- 
'  on  in  the  Indian  parents  ;  and  if  this  ex- 
eritneutal  Institute  shall  be  the  means  or 
iciting  an  educational  revival  among  the 
■  idians,  as  it  appears  to  have  done,  it  will  be 
^  '  incalculable  benefit,  in  addition  to  the 
flid  instruction  imparted  to  the  teachers, 
,  :id  the  better  understanding  they  have  ob- 
•  ,ined  of  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and  how 
;st  to  perform  them.    The  Indian  children, 
'  ^htly  managed,  make  good  scholars,  and 

•st-class  Indian  schools  are  a  possibility.* 
^  The  prosperity  of  these  Indians,  and  the 

^  *  Indian  Report  for  1871,  page  504, 
^  *  Indian  Reports,  page  505. 


advanced  condition  of  these  schools,  show 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
State  of  New  York  towards  the  tribes  within 
its  limits,  in  treating  them  with  kindness  and 
justice,  affording  them  the  protection  of  the 
State  laws,  and  extending  to  them  the  benefit 
of  the  State  System  of  Public  lostruction. 
We  trust  that  the  wise  and  benevolent  ex- 
ample thus  set  by  New  York  will  be  followed 
by  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  other  States  in, 
which  Indian  Reservations  exist. 

In  view  of  the  whole  Indian  question  as 
at  present  existing,  the  committee  see  much 
to  encourage.  Tbe  saddest  feature  in  the 
picture  is,  the  rapid  decrease  in  their  num- 
ber among  the  Western  Indians,  principally 
occasioned  by  war  and  disease.  With  the 
peaceful  relations  being  introduced,  howeverj, 
and  increased  attention  and  care  to  needed 
sanitary  measures,  we  may  confidently  hope 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Good  Providence,, 
whose  unseen  hand  our  hearts  have  many 
times  been  led  to  acknowledge  as  helping  and 
sustaining  the  laborers  in  their  arduous  and 
responsible  engagements,  this  feature  of  the 
picture  will  be  more  and  more  ameliorated,, 
and  the  whole  prospect  give  bright  cause  for 
encouragement,  and  hope,  and  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  committee  have  felt  encouraged  bj 
the  cheerfulness  and  promptness  with  which 
the  Yearly  Meeting  has  responded  to  our 
application  f  )r  pecuniary  aid  in  assisting  the 
Indians,  having  appropriated  for  our  use  ali 
we  have  asked  for,  and  we  now  respectfully 
ask  that  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
rairtee  during  the  next  year. 

Baltimore,  10th  mo.  28,  1872. 

Last  Monday  morning  at  Providence,  we 
saw  a  procession  of  girls  on  their  way  to  reci- 
tation at  the  Friends'  school.  There  was 
not  a  hint  of  Quaker  costume  in  any  of  their 
dresses,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  they 
say  "  Thee  "  and  "  Thou  "  even  one  to  an- 
other. We  hope  they  do,  and  we  wish  they 
would  retain  at  least  a  vestige  of  that  plaioi 
dress  with  which  we  have  always  associated 
great  intelligence  and  rare  womanly  tender- 
ness and  purity. —  Chris.  Reg. 

There  are  great  moral  forces  which 
strike  through  and  shape  the  whole  commu- 
nity, to  which  each  can  give  aid.  An  educa- 
ted and  Christianized  community  is  safe 
against  all  dangers.  What  seems  the  critical 
pomt  in  national  life  is  rarely  the  real  deci- 
sive time.  It  was  not  when  the  Emperor's 
army  was  brought  to  bay  at  Sedan,  nor  when 
war  was  declared  with  Prussia,  that  France's 
fate  was  settled,    That  was  done  in  the  long^ 
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8low  years  of  ignorance  and  debasement  that 
went  before.  Germany's  triumph  was  pro- 
claimed at  Paris,  but  it  was  really  won 
through  sixty  years  of  patient  education  and 
growth.  So  the  course  of  a  man's  or  a  na- 
tion's destiny  is  always  shaped.  It  is  the 
training  that  decides  it.  All  our  worst 
national  evils — misgovernment  and  violence 
at  the  South,  corruption  in  politics,  degrada- 
tion in  our  great  cities — can  be  traced  to  in- 
fluences that  worked  through  years.  Through 
such  influences  must  we  work  upon  the  la- 
borer's condition.  Ignorance  and  selfishness 
make  the  trouble  in  this  as  in  every  other 
matter.  Only  the  light  of  knowledge  and 
the  warmth  of  Christian  love  can  save  any 
people.  Whoever  wisely  instructs  a  little 
child,  whoever  teaches  religion  by  leading  a 
faithful  and  godly  life,  does  something  to- 
ward solving  all  the  hard  problems  of  socie- 
ty. The  labor  question  cannot  be  rightly 
answered  by  the  highest  efforts  of  genius  and 
statesmanship,  unless  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community  is  pervaded  with  that  spirit  which 
the  faithful  living  of  humble  lives  create. — 
Christian  Union. 


Study  contentment.  In  these  days  of  in- 
ordinate greed  and  self-indulgence,  keep  down 
the  spirit  of  grasping.  What  they  douH  have 
makes  thousands  wretched. 


FRIENDS    BOOK  3T0UE. 

In  response  to  the  call  a  meeting  was  held  on  the 
13th  inst.,  to  tske  into  ronsideraiion  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Friends'  book-siore  on  a  stock  basis. 
Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  a  number  of 
shares  ($10  each)  subscribed.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed to  Second-day,  23d  inst.,  at  71  P.  M.,  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  room,  Race  street  meeting  house. 
All  iDterested  are  invited  to  attend. 


The  Femal*  Association  ©f  Philadelphia  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor  with  clothing,  will 
hold  their  first  meeting  of  this  season  on  Seventh- 
day,  First  mo.  4lh,  1873,  at  Friends'  school- house, 
Race  street  at  3,]  P.  M. 

Rachel  M.  Biddle,  Secretary. 


A  Stated  Mketino  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room 
of  Friends  meeting-house,  at  15tb  and  llHce  street, 
on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  2l8t  inst.  at  8  o'clock. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  iiethany  Mis- 
sion for  colored  people,  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  N.  E.  corner  Hroad  and 
Spring  Garden  Sis.,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the  26th 
inst.,  at  7|  o'clock.  Friends  are  invited  to  attend. 


CIRCULAR  meetings. 


12th  mo.  22d,  fienterdale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"       29th,  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 
Arrangements  of  Circular  Meetings  within  Salem 
Qoarterly  Meeting  for  the  next  tbred  months  : 


12tb  mo.  22d 

2;nh, 

"  20th, 
1873,  1st  mo.  . 


Cape  May,  at  10  A.  M. 
Port  Elizabeth,  at  10  A.M. 
Millviile,  7  P.M. 
>th,  Greenwich,  at  2A  P.M. 


12th,  Alloways'  Creek,  at  2  P.M. 
"  "     Salem,  at  7  P.M. 

"         10th,  Woodstown,  at  10  A  M. 
"         2(;th.  Upper  Greenwich,  at  2^  P.M. 
2d  uio.  2d,    Mullica  Hill,  at  2\  P.M. 

Oih,  Woodbury,  at  10  A.M. 
"        Khh,  Pens"  Neck,  at  2^  P.M. 


ITEMS. 

The  dispute  relating  to  the  exact  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  and  British  America,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  which  in volved  the  right  of  pos- 
ses.-iug  the  island  of  San  Juan,  has  been  settled  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  nominated  by 
the  Treat}'  of  Washington.  The  award  is  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  It  removes  the  la.«t  remain- 
ing cause  of  difference  between  this  nation  and  Eng- 
lnnd,  and  has  been  given  after  an  im{)artial  consid- 
eration of  the  merits  of  the  question. 

Railroad  tracks  are  now  beioglaid  in  many  parts 
of  Asia.  China  will  soon  have  a  complete  net-work 
of  railroads  ;  Japan  is  pushing  on  in  good  earnest, 
and  British  India  has  long  been  at  work,  and  \5  now 
prosecuting  it  on  a  more  stupendous  scale  than  ever 
before.  Russia,  which  for  a  long  time  had  but  two 
roads,  that  connecting  her  with  Germany,  and  the 
one  between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  has  now 
direct  communication  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  soon 
will  have  with  the  Caspian.  Already  the  Egyptians 
can  travel  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles  up  the 
Nile,  within  sound  of  the  railway  whistle,  to  a  mis- 
sionary station  called  Minicb,  and  soon  the  rails 
will  be  extended  as  far  up  as  Assouan,  and  then' 
into  the  slave  districts  of  Central  Afiica. 

The  geological  changes  of  the  earth  are  sufficient- 
ly illustrated  by  those  of  our  own  period.  Within 
ninety  years  the  Brahmaputra  River,  in  India,  has 
shifted  its  channel  nearly  200  miles  westward. 
Scarcely  less  remarkable  changes  occur  near  home. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  fifteen  years  ago  Far 
Rockaway  was  a  fine  beach.  Within  that  time  the 
waves  and  winds  have  thrown  up  a  sand  island  five 
miles  long,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  shore,  and 
completely  cut  it  off  from  the  surf  :  last  winter  this 
island  was  connected  by  the  same  agencies  with  the 
main  land,  and  now  a  second  island  is  being  made 
outside  the  first. 

The  origin  of  the  term  '•  fool?cap  "  has  doubtless 
puzzled  many  writers  who  use  the  paper  known  by 
that  name,  and  yet,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  it  took 
its  name  from  a  very  simple  circumstance.  Charles 
I.,  of  England,  granted  numerous  monopolies  for; 
the  support  of  the  government.    Among  others  wasj  , 
the  manufacture  of  paper.    The  watermark  of  thejl.'.  , 
fine  sort  was  the  royal  arms  of  England.    The  con- 
sumption of  this  article  was  great,  and  large  for- 
tunes were  made  by  those  who  purchased  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  vend  it.    This,  with  other  monopo- 
lies, was  set  aside  by  the  Parliament  that  brought 
Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  by  way  of  showing 
their  contempt  for  the  king,  they  ordered  the  royal 
arms  to  be  taken  from  the  paper,  and  a  fool  with, 
his  cap  and  bells  to  be  substituted.    It  is  now  over 
200  years  since  the  foolscap  was  taken  from  the  pa- 
per, but  still  the  paper  of  the  size  which  the  Rumpjjjr 
Parliament  ordered  for  their  journals  bears  the  name  * 
of  the  watermark,  placed  there  as  an  indignity  to 
Charles. — North  American.  : 
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From  Good  Words. 
THE  QUAKERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

While  the  conflict  between  Episcopacy  and 
Presbyterianism  was  desolating  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  humble  sect  of  Christians  made  an 
effort  to  fix  themselves  in  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Considering  ihe  im- 
portant issues,  political  as  well  as  religious, 
involved  in  the  struggle  between  these  two 
great  parties,  we  need  hardly  wonder  that 
the  historian  has  ignored  the  fathers  of  Scotch 
Quakerism,  or  that  the  labors  and  sufferings 
of  these  worthy  men  should  have  met  with 
little  recognition  except  among  their  own 
followers.  But  the  early  Scottish  Quakers 
left  behind  them  a  testimony  and  an  exam- 
ple too  precious  to  be  forgotten.  No  one  can 
read  the  early  annals  of  the  Scotch  Quakers 
without  being  convinced  that  they  were  a  re- 
markable people,  a  people  w^ho  in  simple 
piety,  in  personal  godliness,  and  in  patience 
under  affliction,  approached  more  nearly  to 
the  primitive  Christians,  than  many  a  sect 
which  has  put  forth  higher  pretensions  to  this 
pre-eminence. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that  Scotch 
k'aought  would  have  produced  of  itself  such  a 
religious  phase  as  Quakerism.  The  Hebrew 
heocracy,  with  its  indissoluble  union  of  sec- 
lar  and  sacred  power,  was  the  religious 
deal  of  the  hour  in  Scotland.  The  English 
dea  of  a  Church  was  practically  the  same. 


differing  only  in  the  interpretation  of  hierar- 
chical forma.    It  was  the  abuse  arising  from 
the  intermixture   of  religion  with  secular 
affairs  that  seems  to  have  first  given  shape  to 
Quakerism.    A  few  pious  men  of  little  learn- 
ing but  great  goodness  were  disgusted  be- 
cause   people    calling   themselves  by  the 
name  of  Christ  shed  their  neighbors'  blood 
on  the  pretext  of  religion  ;  because  the  pro- 
fessed servants  of  Him  who  washed  His  apos- 
tles' feet  were  pluming  themselves  upon  their 
priestly  office  ;  because  the  Church  was  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  Christ;  and  because,  while 
people  were  clamoring  at  their  loudest  for  god- 
ly teaching,  godly  living  was  falling  into  dis- 
repute.   These   men  marked  all  this,  and 
the}?"  resolved  to  separate  themselves  into  a 
communion  which  should  hold  the  fear  of 
God  of  more  imparlance  than  the  authority 
of  men,  and  which  would  aff*jrd,  as  their 
apologist  expresses  it,  a  life  of  "  inward  quiet- 
ness, stillness,  and  humility  of  mind,  where 
the  L3rd  appeared  and  his  heavenly  wisdom 
is  revealed."    la  Scotland,  however,  the  case 
of  the  Quakers  was  somewhat  diflJerent  from 
what  it  was  in  England.    There  was  little 
room  for  cavilling  at  the  few  and  simple 
forms  of  Presbyterianism  ;  its  errors  lay  in 
an  opposite  extreme  to  indiflPerence ;  and  its 
ambitious  tendencies  were  confined  to  more 
practical  aims  than  those  of  the  English  Dis« 
senters.    It  was  because  Presbyterianism  had 
in  a  great  measure  forestalled  those  very 
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wants  which  Quakerism  sought  to  tupi)ly, 
that  the  Friends  made  so  little  j)n>greis 
in  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  '.his  pro- 
gress would  have  been  even  less,  had  riot  the 
Presbyterians  kindled  against  them  the  tire 
of  persecution.  It  was  durirg  this  time  of 
trouble  lliat  the  Frien.  s  dij-pluved  a  meek- 
ness and  Christian  constancy  which  reflect 
a  brighter  lustre  upon  the  sect  than  all  the 
rest  of  their  history  put  together;  and  it  is 
to  their  sufierings  at  this  period  that  the 
present  brief  notice  will  he  confined. 

The  history  of  the  Scotch  Quakers  centers 
in  the  lives  of  a  few  individual,  who,  though 
less  known,  are  not  le^s  worthy  of  being  honor- 
ably remembered  than  (icorge  F(^x  or  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Alexander  Jaffray  was  the  first 
northern  p^roselyte  of  mark,  and  much  of  the 
history  of  the  Aberdeen  Friends  is  drawn 
from  bis  diary  and  papers.  Jaffray  was  born 
in  1614  of  a  family  of  Aberdeen  burgesses, 
and  was  educated  at  the  ancient  Grammar 
School  and  Marischal  College  in  that  city. 
His  parents  were  godly  people  who  left 
behind  them  a  gocd  name  for  religion.  He 
was  married  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  to  a 
lady  named  Downe.  Though  a  marriage  of 
convenience,  it  seems  lo  have  been  a  very 
happy  union,  and  Mrs.  Jaffray 's  affectionate 
disposition  and  Christian  earnestness  doubt- 
less did  much  to  prepare  her  husband's  mind 
for  those  strong  religious  impressions  which 
afterwards  overtook  him.  After  leaving  col- 
lege, Jaflray  traveled  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  learning  the  French  language,  and 
acquainting  himself  with  commerce  at  Paris 
and  Neufchatel  ;  and  returning  to  Aberdeen 
about  his  twenty- first  year,  he  settled  down 
as  a  merchant  in  that  city.  A  liberal  educa- 
tion and  fv/reign  travel  had  enlarged  Jaffray 's 
mind  far  beyond  the  average  scope  of  the 
Scottish  burgher  of  that  period,  and  his 
wealth  and  intelligence  soon  raised  him  to 
a  high  position  in  his  native  city.  When 
acting  as  a  Bailie,  he  unfortunately  fell  into 
a  feud  with  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Haddo,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Aberdeen  family,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  committed  to  priton  a 
follower  of  the  Cavalier  baron.  Sir  George 
made  a  personal  assault  upon  Jaffray  and 
his  kinsman,  while  they  were  attending  a 
funeral  outside  the  town  ;  for  which  the  Es- 
tates of  Scotland  subjected  Iladdo's  property 
to  a  severe  fine.  As  Spalding,  the  local  an- 
nalist, remarks,  "  it  was  no  just  quarrel  to 
pursue  a  judge  for  doing  justice."  But  the 
haughty  baron  could  ill  bear  to  be  thwarted 
in  this  fashion.  The  whole  of  A^berdeenshire 
was  then  in  arms  either  with  the  Forbeses 
and  Erasers  for  the  Covenant,  or  with  Huntlv 
for  the  Crown,  and  acts  of  violence  were  be- 
ing constantly  committed  by  both  parties. 


Haddo  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  I 
frier;ds  that  the  abduction  of  the  Aberde 
nipgistrates  would  be  of  Pervice  to  the  R(4i 
alis.t  caui^e  ;  and  Jytfray,  with  three  of  1 
colleagues,  was  nccoidingly  cairied  off  frc 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  kept  in  Hu: 
ly's  country  of  Strathbogie  until  the  arriM||ffi 
of  the  covenanting  army  procured  their  1 
eraticn.    The  abduction  of  Jaffray  was  o 
of  the  principal  charges  brought  against 
George  Gordon,  when  the  Scottish  Esta 
condemned  him  to  death  shortly  afterwar« 
Durii'g  the  brief  ascendancy  which  the  R( 
alist  cam-e  obtained  at  Kilsyth,  the  Aberde< 
shire  barons   made  Haddo's  execution  t 
pretext   for   further  persecutions.  Jaffr|)( 
with  his  brother  and  Andrew  Cant,  the  fa 
ous  Presbyterian  minisler,  were  tarried 
and  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  Harthill 
the  valley  of  the  Don.    The  prisoners,  hcjao 
ever,   seized    the   opportunity    while  th 
keepers  were  engaged  outside,  barricaded  t 
doors  and  defended  themselves  within  tlot 
house  until  a  party  of  Covenanters  came  fn 
Aberdeen  to  relieve  them. 

Jaffray  represented  Aberdeen  in  the  Sc 
ish  Parliaments  from  1644  to  1650.  In  164k; 
he  was  associated  W'ith  the  Earl  of  Cassi  ilet 
and  other  two  peers  in  a  mission  to  Holla* ires 
to  treat  for  the  return  of  Charles  II.  Tl  Joi 
Commissioners  returned  again  the  followi  dcs 
year  and  concluded  the  negotiation,  regai  hro 
ing  which  Jaffray  makes  the  following  eer, 
markable  confession  :  "  We  did  sinfully  b((  H 
entangle  and  engage  the  nation  and  ourseh  pj, 
and  that  poor  young  Prince  to  whom  (i\ 
were  sent;  making  him  sign  and  swearrjoet 
covenant,  which  we  knew  from  clear  and  ult 
monstrable  reasons  that  he  hated  in  f85( 
heart.  Yet,  finding  that  upon  these  ten  ads 
only  he  could  be  admitted  to  rule  over  irtli 
(all  other  means  having  failed  him),  Jte  s 
fully  complied  with  what  ive  most  sinfuiow] 
pressed  upon  him: — where,  I  must  confessj  ir^j] 
my  apprehension,  our  sin  was  more  than  /i.  \\^^ 
It  was  much  to  Jaffray  s  credit,  that  he  ah  jemj 
of  the  Commissioners  had  the  honesty  Ji  ODvii 
fortitude  to  warn  the  king  against  swayv  f^^^ 
his  conscience,  if  in  his  heart  he  did  not  )p 
prove  of  the  terms  of  the  Covenant.  ]  lat  | 
there  were  few  princes  in  Charles'  situat  loy^j, 
whowould  have  allowed  such  scruples^ iujgi 
stand  between  them  and  a  throne. 

Besides  his  petty  feuds  with  the  couDi  tog, 
barons,  Jaffray  had  looked  upon  waronicjjj 
larger  scale.  At  the  battle  of  the  BridgijordJ 
Dee  he  "  was  in  no  small  hazard,  hav  eatif 
stayed  too  long  on  the  field  after  our  r 
had  begun  to  run;"  and  at  the  battlei  to  ti^^ 
Dunbar,  he  was  twice  wounded  and  hai  iejij^ 
most  narrow  escape.  Dunbar  was  a  nQewiceas 
able  event  in  Jaffray's  religious  experiew  iljd  j^j 
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'  That  day,"  I13  says,  *'  I  got  again  as  it 
pere  a  new  tack  (lease)  of  my  lil'e  for  this 
nd — to  hold  it  upon  a  new  acmuid  of  the  Lord, 
nd  for  Him."  He  was  carried  a  prisoner 
o  the  English  head-quarters,  and  hia  inter- 
ourse  with  Cromwell,  Fleetwood,  and  0>/»7en, 
/ith  all  of  whom  be  was  admitted  to  a  close 
iitimacy,  seems  to  have  given  his  mind  for 
,  time  bias  towards  Independency.  After  he 
eturced  to  Aberdeen  he  excited  the  hostility 
f  the  Piesbyteriasis  by  attacking  the  narrow 
asis  upon  which  rested  the  famous  Sjlemn 
j^agae  and  Covenant.  But  however  much 
be  Aberdeen  Presbyterians  disliked  Jaifray's 
pinions,  lie  was  not  at  that  time  a  perioii  to 
e  cnrr-jcted  by  persecution.  Cronaweli  had 
ppoiateii  him  Director  of  the  Scottish  Chan 
elry,  and  \\h  Ivigh  religious  reputation  gave 
im  great  influence  with  the  English  Purl- 
ins. He  might  even  have  been  made  one  of 
le  Scottish  judges  but  for  his  own  scruples 
bout  taking  up  an  office  for  which  he  was 
ot  professionally  qualified. 
With  the  Restoration  Jaffray's  public  in- 
uence  may  be  said  to  have  ended,  but  his 
iligious  history  was  only  beginning.  He  had 
Iways  been  a  pious  man,  of  a  graver  cast  of 
iety  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
resent  day.  He  lived  in  a  stirring  and  trou- 
lous  period,  and  he  had  realized  ^he  pres- 
ic8  and  guidance  of  a  righteous  Providence 
irough  all  the  ways  of  his  eventful  ca- 
ter. 

Pie  had  risen  to  a  public  station  far  above 
:iy  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  had  filled  one 
the  highest  posts  in  the  kingdom  with  dis- 
Qctiou,  and  be  had  come  to  see  that  the  re- 
dt  of  all  human  ambition   and  greatness 
as  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  He 
id  seen  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  poured 
rth  like  water  in  the  name  of  religion,  to 
tablish  now  Episcopacy,  now  Presbytery, 
)w  Independency,  and  after  all  the  slaugh- 
r,  all  the  feuds,  all  the  ruia  that  had  over- 
ken   the   country,  the  kingdom   of  God 
emed  still  farther  off  than  before.    He  was 
nvinced  that  religious  liberty  in  the  eyes 
each  of  these  parties  meant  only  freedom 
promulgata  its  own  peculiar  doctrine?,  and 
at  they  had  no  toleration  for  individual 
ought.    He  accordingly  ceased  to  commit 
mself  to  any  of  the  religious  systems  that 
saw  around  him,  and  endeavored  to  follow 
the  steps  of  the  Saviour  with  such  assist- 
ce  as  he  could  gather  for  himself  from  the 
>rd  of  God.    It  was  a  hazardous  experi- 
mt  in  that  fanatic  age,  when  there  were  so 
V  who  left  the  beaten  paths  without  falling 
;o  the  pitfalls  of  either  superstition  or  in- 
elifcy.     But  Jaffray's  Christian  persever- 
^ce  and  meek  and  prayerful  spirit  never 
■led  him  ;  and  his  experience  from  the  time 


of  his  discordance  with  the  PresbyteriaBS 
until  his  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  the  story  of  an  unaided  soul  seek- 
ing to  realize  the  Christian  life  in  spite  of  the 
counteracting  influences  of  a  wicked  and 
bigoted  generation. 

Jaffray's  diary  during  this  period  hmm 
many  evidences  of  the  zeal  with  which  he 
cultivated  personal  godliness  in  himself  accl 
in  the  members  of  his  family.  He  had  tikeB 
for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Andrew 
Cant,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  equally  devout  tem- 
perament. Atone  time  we  find  Jaffray  chid- 
ing himself  for  "laziness  and  negligence  ie 
not  stirring  up  himi<elf  with  delight  to  b«f3- 
about  the  holy  duties  of  prayer  and  medi- 
tation "  and  resDlving  to  amend  himself  by 
devoting  some  time  to  reading  and  njediia-- 
tion  before  private  prayer,  and  to  the  religi- 
ous instruction  of  his  family ;  by  guarding 
more  against  vain  thoughts  in  the  time  of 
prayer  ;  and  by  being  "  more  watchful  be- 
tween the  times  of  approaching  God  by 
prayer,"  a  duty  in  which,  as  he  very  simply 
(Confesses,  he  was  more  wanting,  and  had  more 
frequently  failed  than  in  anything  else.  That 
part  of  the  Christian  life  that  lies  betweea 
man  and  his  Maker,  the  communion  of  prayer 
— if  we  may  venture  to  call  it  a  commuDioii 
— and  the  proper  use  of  spiritual  gifts,  were 
subjects  to  which  be  appears  to  have  given 
much  thought.  There  are  no  parts  of  Jaf- 
fray's diary  where  he  shows  to  greater  advao- 
tage,  as  comprred  wiih  other  religious  think- 
ers of  the  period,  than  where  he  upsets  the 
conclusiveness  of  religious  speculation,  an^l 
vindicates  the  progressive  character  of  Chris- 
tian belief  "  O,"  he  exclaims,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  speaking  of  those  who  held  the 
dogmas  of  the  day  to  be  the  final  truths  of 
Christianity,  "  O,  that  the  good  old  men, 
some  younger  also,  who  have  worthily  de- 
served praise  for  their  faithfulness  and  hon- 
esty in  the  work  of  God  hitherto,  would  ob- 
serve, and  condescend  to  see  themselves-  oiit- 
stripped,  seeing  Christ  is  thereby  getting 
glory  :  however  they  may  be  decreasing  (yea^ 
and  it  must  be  so,)  yet  if  He  be  iucreasiBg 
will  they  not  rejoice?  *  *  *  So  it  Imtli 
been  in  all  generations  before  us :  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  carrying  on  His  work  in  tii© 
present  age,  though  ordinarily  Plis  dispessa- 
tioa  is  obscure  and  dark  to  most  of  tbose 
who  have  been  active  and  eminent  instru- 
ments in  bringing  it  thus  far ;  the  Lord  m 
His  wisdom  thinking  fit  so  to  dispose,  lest 
any  creature  should  share  in  His  glojj/* 
When  we  think  of  the  time  and  the  cireom- 
stances  under  which  these  words  were  penned^ 
and  of  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  those  whom  h% 
was  thus  braving,  we  cannot  but  be  eoiS" 
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vinced  that  these  were  the  utterances  of  a 
man  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 

We  must  now  take  up  the  history  of  a 
contemporary  Friend.  Among  the  many 
Scotch  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  hurried 
home  from  the  Continent  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  was  one  David  Biirclay,  cadet 
of  a  Mearns  family,  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  a  majority  in  the  service  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus.  The  Estates  promoted  Bar- 
clay to  a  colonelcy  of  cavalry,  and  he  did 
excellent  service  in  the  wars  against  Mon- 
trose and  Huntly.  At  one  time  we  find  him 
commanding  the  covenanting  forces  in  the 
Northern  Highlands,  and  on  another  occasion, 
during  Hamilton's  English  expedition,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  all  Scotland 
north  of  the  Tay.  Barclay  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonston,  the 
premier  baronet  in  Scotland,  and  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  royal  family.  One  more  un- 
likely to  ally  himself  to  so  humble  a  sect  as 
the  Quakers  than  David  Barclay,  a  man  of 
war  from  his  youth  up,  could  not  readily  be 
conceived.  Afdiction,  however,  wrought  its 
usual  salutary  work  in  his  case.  He  was 
thrown  into  prison  after  the  Restoration  on 
an  accusation  of  having  supported  the  Com- 
monwealth, although  he  had  suffered  for  his 
loyalty  to  Charles  I.,  and  had  opposed  Crom- 
well's ambitious  attempts  upon  the  monarchy. 
During  his  imprisonment  his  thoughts  had 
turned  much  upon  religion;  and  when  he 
was  set  at  liberty  he  resolved  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  God. 
Perplexed  by  the  conflicting  systems  which 
he  saw  around  him,  the  old  soldier  betook 
himself  to  the  Bible  in  search  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. He  had  been  much  struck  with  the 
meekness  and  charity  of  the  Q.uakers,  whom 
be  had  met  in  England ;  and  these  prepos- 
sessions had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  his 
intercourse  with  a  fellow-prisoner,  Swintoun 
of  Swintoun,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Session  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
had  borne  a  distinguished  testimony  in  favor 
of  Quakerism.  Barclay  thought  he  saw  in 
the  simplicity  and  godly  walk  of  the  Friends, 
in  their  readiness  to  undergo  persecution  for 
the  faith,  in  their  renunciation  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  and  most  of  all  in  their  love  for 
each  other,  the  signs  by  which  he  had  been 
seeking  for  God's  people  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
he  fully  satisfied  himself  of  their  Christian 
character  than  he  came  boldly  forward  and 
joined  the  communion  of  this  despised  sect. 

And  thus  they  came  together,  Barclay  and 
Jaffray,  the  soldier  and  the  statesman,  men 
who  had  won  renown — each  in  his  own  call- 
ing— and  who  had  alike  come,  each  in  his 
own  way,  to  count  worldly  honor  and  world- 
ly wealth  as  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
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knowledge  of  Christ.  People  read  with  am  | 

ment  of  soldiers  and  s;atesnien  rcnouu'j-^ 
the  world  for  a  cloister,  of  a  monarch 
Charles  V.  exchanging  an  imperial  crowi 
a  cowl ;  but  little  less  wonderlul  was  the  w 
iug  of  that  Christian  conviction  which 
men  so  eminent  in  their  country  as  D; 
Barclay  and  Alexander  Jafiray  to  join  tl 
selves  to  the  company  of  simple  women 
illiterate  workmen  who  then  formed  the 
ciety  of  Friends  in  Aberdeen.  Jaffray 
professed  Quakerisim  three  years  before 
clay  joined  the  sect.  The  breach  betweer^^ 
formers  opinions  and  Presbyterianism 
continued  to  increase,  and  the  high-hai 
way  in  which  the  Scottish  divines  attem 
to  coerce  him  back  into  their  commu 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  disgust  a  genei 
minded  man.    He  had  conceived  sen 
against  the  Scotch  sacraments  of  baptism 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  put  forth 
less  than  his  ordinary  ability  and  decision 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  (  fftnsive  to  the 
zealous  Presbyterians.    Like  Barclay,  hef'^ 
been  committed  to  the  Edinburgh  Tolt 
after  the  Restoration,  and  like  Barcla 
had  also  come  under  the  influence  o 
Quaker  Swintoun.    At  the  time  of  hi 
lease  in  1661,  he  writes  thus  of  the  Qua  If 
"  For  1  do  verily  find  and  believe  the 
right  appearing  from,  and  holden  i'ovf 
this  time  by  these  despised  people,  whi 
prejudice  and  passion  did  not  hinder,  ei 
be  received  with  much  advantage." 
progress  which  these  two  Christian  men : 
towards  an  open  avowal   of  the  tenet  jj'"' 
Quakerism,  was  eflx^cted  in  very  diffi™ 
ways,  showing  a  great  divergency  of  cbi^"^ 
ter,  if  professional  habits  had  not  some^^''" 
to  do  with  the  course  that  each  adc(7' 
JaflTray,  the  statesman,   went  cautiousi 'J^ 
work  ;  he  was  for  ever  taking  counsel 
the  Scottish  divines,  even  after  he  hadi 
fied  himself  of  the  principles  of  the  Frr^^'j 
and  seeking  for  godly  discussions  regas 'j^^^ 
the  right  way,  which  only  called  forth  ^™ 
feelings,  and  confirmed  each  side  in  \t\^H 
opinions.     Barclay,  the  soldier,  soug:  ""P 
counsel  but  from  the  Word  of  Godj'"'!' 
when  his  mind  was  fully  made  up  hit  "J^ 
victions  were  proclaimed  boldly  to  the  }  '7 
"  I  had  more  satisfaction,"  said  the  ol 
eran,  when  the  Aberdeen  rabble  had  m«i  JP^ 
him  for  attending  a  meeting  of  Friendfil  %~ 
being  thus  insulted  for  the  truth,  thano^'w 
the  magistrates  were  wont  to  meet 
convoy  me  on  my  visits  to  the  town,  1  ''^i 
solicit  my  company  to  a  collation  ini  ^^^oi 


council-house.' 


(To  be  continued.)  'to 

The  hardest  thingTo  hold  in  this  ^  ''^'ti 
an  unruly  tongue. 
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[ON  IN  ACTION  RATHER  THAN  IN  BELIEF. 

Wl  societies  of  men,  whether  we  call  them 
tes  or  churches,  should  make  their  bond 
iODsist  in  a  common  object  and  a  common 
,ctice,  rather  than  in  a  common  belief;  in 
er  words,  their  ends  should  be  good  rather 
,n  truth.  We  may  consent  to  act  together, 
,  we  cannot  consent  to  believe  together; 
ny  motives  may  persuade  us  to  the  one ; 
may  like  the  object,  or  we  may  like  our 
apany,  or  we  may  think  it  safest  to  join 
m,  or  most  convenient,  and  any  one  of 
se  motives  is  quite  sufficient  to  induce  a 
ty  of  action,  action  being  a  thing  in  our 
1  power.  But  no  motives  can  persuade  us 
relieve  together ;  we  may  wish  a  statement 
)e  true ;  we  may  admire  those  who  believe 
we  may  find  it  very  inconvenient  not  to 
eve  it-  all  this  helps  us  nothing;  unless 
own  mind  is  freely  convinced  that  the 
iement  or  doctrine  be  true,  we  cannot  by 
sibility  believe  it.  That  union  in  action 
I  in  the  end  lead  very  often  to  union  in  be- 
is  most  true  ;  but  we  cannot  ensure  its  do- 
so  ;  and  the  social  bond  cannot  directly 
uire  for  its  perfectness  more  than  union  of 
on.  It  cannot  properly  require  more  than 
5  in  the  power  of  men  to  give ;  and  men 
submit  their  actions  to  a  common  law  at 
ir  own  choice,  but  their  internal  convic- 
is  they  cannot. — Dr.  Arnold. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
CONSTITUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ls  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  con- 
tion  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
Pennsylvania  will  again  assemble,  it  be 
ves  the  several  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Btings  within  its  borders,  to  consider  seri- 
ly  whether  or  not  they  have  anything  to 
in  relation  to  this  matter.  We  believe,  as 
sligious  people,  that  War  is  at  variance 
h  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  teach- 
3  of  its  great  Founder.  Our  fathers,  as 
abode  under  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit 
ruth,  were  called  out  of  ail  wars  and 
itings,  and  we  their  children  profess  to 
d  up  the  same  testimony  before  the  world  ; 
i  there  are,  I  believe,  many  concerned 

tds  up  and  down  among  us,  who  can 
her  bear  arms  nor  pay  any  equivalent  for 
ising  to  do  so.   Now,  to  these  this  testi- 

fiy  is  not  a  mere  tradition,  but  a  living 
ity — a  requirement  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
r  which  they  have  no  control.  "  He 
teth  forth  his  own  sheep,  and  goeth  before 
m  ;  they  know  His  voice,  and  follow 
sresoever  He  leadeth."  And  shall  govern- 
3ts,  professing  to  be  Christian,  continue 
to  persecute  and  offend  these  little  ones  ? 
[  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God's  bless- 
will  continue  to  rest  on  that  nation  or 


people  who  disregard  the  conscientious  con- 
victions of  His  dedicated  children  ?  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  if  we  mind  the  Light, 
and  are  willing  to  do  what  our  hands  may 
find  to  do,  that  a  way  will  be  opened  to  hold 
up  before  this  Convention  the  standard  of 
pure  undefiled  Christianity.  That  the  Com- 
monwealth, founded  by  the  illustrious  Penn, 
for  the  safe  abiding  place  of  the  persecuted  of 
every  land,  may  become  truly  what  it  professes 
to  be — the  home  of  religious  freedom.  That 
the  devoted  Christian  may  be  permitted  to 
follow  His  divine  Master  wherever  He  may 
lead,  even  to  the  renunciation  of  all  blood- 
shed, strife  and  contention,  not  only  theoreti- 
cally, but  practically,  and  yet  remain  unmo* 
lested  by  the  State  in  his  person  and  proper- 
ty. Most  assuredly  there  is  an  atmosphere  of 
Love,  and,  he  who  inhales  it,  cannot  gird  on 
the  armor  of  the  warrior,  and  go  into  the  field 
of  carnage  ;  and  to  this  did  Jesus  call  all 
His  disciples  when  He  exhorted  them  to  love 
their  enemies,  that  they  might  become  the 
children  of  His  Heavenly  Father.  I  would 
not  have  us  to  petition  that  our  Society  alone 
be  excused  in  this  particular  in  the  funda- 
mental law,  for  we  have  members  who  do  not 
claim  to  have  any  conscience  in  the  matter 
— their  testimony,  if  they  have  any,  is  merely 
traditional  ;  but  that  all,  of  every  name  and 
creed,  who  are  truly  conscientious  may  be 
included.  It  is  not  that  we  may  be  relieved 
merely,  in  person  and  property,  but  that  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  earth,  that  we  may  now,  as  op- 
portunity offers,  throw  in  our  mite  towards 
hastening  the  coming  of  that  day,  long  fore- 
seen in  prophetic  vision,  when  the  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

W.  M.  Way. 
Fulton,  12th  mo.  15th,  1872. 


ON  THE  RECEPTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

In  reading  the  Memoir  of  our  beloved 
Friend  Harriet  J.  Moore,  I  was  interested  and 
deeply  instructed  in  the  account  she  gave  of 
the  baptisms  she  passed  through  and  the  sac- 
rifices she  felt  bound  to  make,  and  I  could 
not  but  contrast  it  with  the  applications  for 
membership  in  the  present  day. 

"  The  application  was  made  to  Motherkill 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  now  held  at 
Camden,  and  a  memorable  visit  I  received 
from  a  precious  feeling  band  appointed  on 
the  occasion.  My  state  of  strippedness  was 
then  so  great,  I  had  known  but  little  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  feel  clothed  with  the  royal 
robe  emblematical  of  the  King's  favor.  One 
of  the  dear  Friends  spoke  feelingly  and  ap- 
propriately to  my  state.  He  said  it  was  con- 
sistent with  a  parent's  love  to  dandle  the 
helpless  child,  to  nurse  it  on  the  knee,  then 
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to  encourage  it  to  take  ii  few  steps  alone  ; 
but  when  it  became  able  to  walk  he  lei't  it  to 
prove  its  strength,  and  try  what  it  could  do 
without  his  irumediate  presence.  The  spiritu 
al  application  was  too  plain  not  to  be  under- 
stood, and  afforded  great  encouragement  to 
my  mind.  The  other  Friends  spoke  as  I  be- 
lieve the  Spirit  gave  utterance.  It  was  a 
melting,  confirming  season  to  my  newly  con- 
vinced and  awakened  state.  Oh  !  how  need- 
ful for  those  who  are  appointed  to  sit  with 
eincere  seekers  after  truth,  to  dwell  low,  to 
dig  deep,  that  they  may  get  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  administer  counsel  as  the  Master 
opens  and  directs  ;  then  there  would  be  abili 
ty  given  to  judge  righteous  judgment,  and 
none  would  be  received  under  a  false  cover- 
ing, adding  to  our  numbers  without  iucreaL- 
ing  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  Church."  This 
last  paragraph  I  wculd  commend  to  the  special 
attention  of  those  appointed  on  such  applica- 
tions, as  being  in  accordance  with  the  second 
paragraph  on  "  Convinced  Persons"  in  our 
discipline,  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Society.  H.  P. 
TweljVi  month,  1872. 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Little  Falls,  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  and 
was  a  time  of  much  encouragement  and  com- 
fort. The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
was  held  on  the  Seventh-day  preceding,  at  the 
usual  time. 

On  First-day  the  attendance  was  about  as 
large  as  usual,  the  house  being  well  filled,  snd 
was  an  interesting  and  profitable  opportunity. 
Two  Ministers  and  their  companions,  travel- 
ling in  religious  service,  with  minutes  from 
their  respective  meetings,  were  present.  The 
sublime  and  beautiful  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  were  set  forth  with  great  clearness, 
simplicity  and  force;  the  guidance  of  the  ligJit 
within  was  held  to  be  the  true  ground-work  of 
a  religious  life,  and  that  nothinrj  iv'dhout 
could  give  a  knowledge  of  Spiritual  things; 
but  that  it  was  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
God  in  the  individual  scul.  The  quiet  and 
attentive  audience  was  encouraged  to  live  up, 
in  daily  life,  to  the  highest  convictions  of 
Truth  and  duty,  revealed  in  every  heart. 

Afier  a  fervent  petition  to  the  Divine 
Father  for  strength  and  ability  to  do  the  wort 
assigned  to  each  of  us,  and  in  grateful  aeknow- 
ledgraent  for  the  many  favors  and  blessings 
dispensed  to  His  dependent  children,  the 
meeting  clcspd  under  a  covering  of  solemn 
quiet. 

In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  on 
the  subject  of  First-day  Schools.  Several 
spoke  encouragingly  in  favor  of  the  work,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  connect  the  subordi- 
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nate  branches  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  wi,  id 
the  general  First-day  School  Association. 

One  of  the  Ministers  alluded  to  had  an  8^\i 
pointed  meeting  in  the  evening  at  Belair, 
a  Me!licdist  meeting  house,  which  was  w 
attended,  and  was  a  ^aiisfactory  meeting 
this  place  our  late  valued  Friend,  John  Hui 
has  had  meetings,  when  traveling  in  Trutl 
service,  arid  there  is  much  openness  here 
receive  ministering  Friends. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Second-day  w 
also  a  time  of  much  favor.    Several  were  e 
gaged  in  vccal  testimony  to  the  sufficiency 
the  Divine  Teacher  in  the  heart,  which 
adapted  to  ever}-  state  and  condition,  ai 
"  tenches  as  never  man  taught  ;"  that  t\ 
universality  of  Divine  Grace  is  known  aj 
realized,  wherever  there  is  human  intelligen 
the  world  over ;  hence  all  nations  of  peo[ 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  i\[othe 
and  fathers  were  feelingly  addressed  on  I 
half  of  their  tender  offspring — that  these  litl 
ones  might  be  dedicated  to  the  Lord  ;  t 
youth  were  tenderly  and  afl^ectiouately  e 
treated  to  ^ield  willing  obedience  to  the  i 
quirings  of  Truth  made  known  unto  thecij 
and  the  aged  were  encouraged  to  hold  out 
faithfulness  to  the  end  ;  that  all  might  live 
the  light,  and  walk  in  the  light,  not  serviii 
ourselves,  nor  idols  of  our  own  making,  n 
conforming  to  the  fashions  of  the  world,  sli\L^ 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  times — but  ratha 
to  abide  in  the  light,  that  we  might  becori|' 
children  of  the  light,  serving  the  Lord. 

The  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  oilie( 
late  Yearly  Meeting  claimed  attention  ;  ti 
action  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  subje(iD(l 
sent  up  to  it  at  the  last  quarter,  were  partic(jaa 
larly  noticed,  as  the  change  in  the  disciplii 
in  relation  to  Temperance,  making  the  fouriQce 
query  now  include  all  intoxicating  drink^ctl 
and  the  adoption  of  a  new  clause  to  alh 
Friends  travelling  with  minutes,  as  compasjeai 
ions  of  ministers,  to  sit  in  the  meetings  of  d 
isters  and  Elders,  although  they  are  no^^  mep  jjj 
bcrs  of  that  body.    The  hour  of  meeting 
Little  Falls  was  agreed  to  be  changed  froh, 
11  to  10  o'clock,  which  now  makes  the  tiriEtip, 
of  holding  the  Quarterly  ISIeeting  uniform  \(.\. 
that  h.';ur,  lor  all  tlie  places  where  the  Montbi  e  n 
^[(etings  composing  it  are  held.  The  young, 
memi)ers  were  appointed  in  connection  wi  ally 
those  more  aged,  for  tha  bjsiness  of  the  ine<  jpj 
ing,  and  the  early  return  of  those  who  retirJjjj^ 
when  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  atte  f^^ 
tion  and  interest  manifeited  by  all  were  favil 
ably  alluded  to  as  an  indication  of  improi  cto 
ment.  '  ^ 

Encouragement  was  held  out  to  all,  to  ti  ifjf^ 
young  particularly,  to  seek  for  a  place  up'^ 
ahidinri  in  religious  life;  and  that  in  the  ^  rue^ 
ciety  of  Friends  there  is  a  liberty  in  the  Truji 
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nd  a  wider  sphere  opeued  for  religious  labor 
nd  usefulness  than  in  other  organizations 
jhere  church  ceremonies  are  more  circum- 
cribing.  It  was  a  time  of  spiritual  refresh- 
3g  in  which  we  could  acknowledge  that  it 
^as  good  for  us  to  be  thus  together.  A  pause 
f  reverent  silence  ensued  and  the  meeting 
losed.  W. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  12th  mo.,  1872. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 

When  I  meet  with  a  choice  sentiment  or  a 
ell-expressed  Truth,  I  love  to  share  the 
•easure  with  those  of  ray  friends  who  may 
ot  have  access  to  the  volume  whence  it 
ime.  This  feeling  induces  me  to  send  thee 
3  extract  from  a  little  work  called  ''The 
'iscipline  of  Sorrow,"  written  by  Wm.  G. 
liot.    The  author,  though  not  of  our  faith 

many  nonessentials,  very  evidently  recog- 
zes  in  our  varied  allotments  evidences  of 
18  superintending  care  of  our  Heavenly 
ather,  and  his  aim  appears  to  be  to  bring 
3  into  harmony  therewith  by  shewing  to  our 
\en  clouded  vision  some  of  the  compensa- 
5us  which  accompany  or  result  from  our 
Bictions. 

He  says,  "  Every  step  of  advancement  in 
e  Christian  character  adds  to  our  Christian 
ith,  until  we  learn  to  lay  aside  all  doubt 
id  fear,  and  to  receive  joy  and  sorrow 
ually  proofs  of  parental  love.  *  * 
"  There  is,  however,  a  still  higher  experi- 
ice  by  which  we  may  understand  more  per- 
ctly  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  those 
10  mourn.  It  is  the  experience  by  which 
3  are  taught  the  compensations  given,  even 
re,  to  those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  grief 
laid. 

"  The  Scriptures  teach  that  *  they  who 
w  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy/  and  '  that  it  is 
iter  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to 
e  house  of  feasting.'  These  are  words  which 
i  may  have  heard  and  read  a  thousand 
nes,  without  thinking  of  them  as  being  lit- 
ally  true.  We  have  thought  of  them,  per- 
ps,  as  being  true  in  some  technical,  religi- 
s  sense,  rather  than  as  expressing  the  acfcu- 
facts  in  the  real  experiences  of  life.  We 
■ve  learned,  perhaps,  by  observing  the  ef- 
3t  of  adversity  upon  others  or  upon  our- 
Ves,  that  the  trials  of  life  are  calculated  to 
rify  and  elevate  the  soul  ;  but  the  present 
mpensations  of  sorrow  are  not  so  easily  dis- 
rned.  We  do  not  so  willingly  learn' that 
en  here,  in  the  human  relationships  of  life, 


of  friends,  of  kindred  and  home,  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  become  the  gainers  by  that  whicli 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  loss,  and  that  our 
real  happiness  in  loving  may  be  increased, 
and  our  whole  life  become  more  blessed,  be- 
cause of  the  shadows  and  the  darkness  in 
which  we  may  have  been  appointed  for  a 
time  to  dwell.  >ic  *  x:  * 

"  The  best  part  of  our  experience  is  not 
enjoyment,  but  suffering.  Our  highest  hap- 
piness comes  not  with  laughter,  but  through 
tears.  There  are  those  who  live  only  on  the 
surface  of  life,  whose  hearts  strike  no  roots 
deeper  than  the  thin  surface-soil,  which  every 
passing  storm  washes  or  drives  away,  and 
leaves  an  unfruitful  earthy  clay  beneath  ; 
and  such  persons  who  live  to  eat  and  drink 
and  to  be  merry,  may  have  no  knowledge, 
and  may  desire  no  knowledge  of  what  we  are 
now  saying.  To  them  the  house  of  mourning 
is  the  house  of  mourning  and  nothing  else. 
They  shun  it  as  a  pestilence,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  learn  there  which  their  selfish  and 
worldly  nature  is  capable  of  learning.  Pleas- 
ure and  happiness  are  to  them  words  of  the 
same  meaning  ;  suflfering  and  evil  are  but 
the  same  idea.  It  is  not  for  them  nor  to 
them  that  we  speak.  We  speak  to  those  who 
have  gone  down  into  the  depths  of  sorrow^ 
but  even  there  have  been  able  to  cry  out  unto 
the  living  God.  We  speak  to  those  who  are 
at  least  prepared  to  understand  that  the  bap- 
tism of  tears  may  be  that  which  fits  us  for  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  We  ask,  therefore,  whether  we  cannot 
distinctly  trace  a  great  part  of  what  is  noblest 
and  best,  to  what  we  have  suffered.  Has  it 
been  the  prosperity  or  the  adversity  of  life 
which  has  ministered  most  truly  to  our  manli- 
ness of  thought,  to  our  love  of  virtue,  to  our 
capacity  of  real  enjoyment?  Let  us  take  this 
question  with  us  in  the  retrospect  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  try  the  good  and  evil  of  life  by 
this  practical  test.  Out  of  that  experience, 
could  we  now  best  atford  to  lose  the  working 
of  our  joys  or  of  our  sorrows?  Has  pleasure 
or  pain  done  the  most  for  us  ?  Has  the  house 
of  mourning  or  the  house  of  feasting  taught 
us  the  most  ?  From  what  source  have  our 
noblest  thoughts  come  ?  How  have  the  purest 
affections  been  cultivated  ?  If  we  are  con- 
scious that  our  love  of  virtue  is  stronger  than 
it  was,  and  that  we  are  learning  to  live  more 
habitually  in  the  Divine  presence,  have  we 
learned  it  in  the  time  of  vigorous  health,  or 
upon  the  bed  of  sickness  ?  Has  God  ever 
seemed  so  near  to  us  as  in  ihe  chamber  ot 
death  ?  Has  eternity  ever  been  so  real,  as 
when  we  have  returned  from  standing  at  the 
open  grave  ?" 

I  scarcely  know  where  to  stop.  The  author 
of  the  little  book  brings  forward  so  much  ta 
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substantiate  the  views  with  which  he  started, 
that  our  afflictions  are  attended  with  over- 
balancing compensations. 

Some  persons  may  be  unable  to  receive 
this  assertion,  and  to  some  it  may  not  be  a 
realized  truth  ;  neither  may  the  discipline  of 
affliction  be  alike  needed  by  all,  but  I  feel 
there  is  truth  in  the  assertion,  and  many  may 
be  comforted  by  finding  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  experiences,  however  painful. 

We  are  mercifully  dealt  with,  even  accord- 
ing to  our  different  temperaments,  and  surely, 
if  we  will,  we  may  see  the  workings  of  the 
Divine  hand  in  many  of  our  heaviest  trials  ; 
not  needlessly  afflicting,  but  out  of  seeming 
evil,  still  educing  good. 

The  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun  is  not  as 
favorable  for  the  exercise  of  a  weak  vision 
as  an  atmosphere  through  which  the  shadow  of 
a  cloud  passes. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  28,  1872. 

The  Indian  and  Civil  Service  Policy 
OF  THE  President. — The  press  of  Yearly 
Meeting  and  other  matter  has  prevented  our 
earlier  expressing  our  gratification  in  read- 
ing the  recent  message  to  Congress  of  Presi- 
dent Grant.  He  announces  the  success  of 
the  policy  of  justice  and  peace  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration,  and  promises  that 
while  he  continues  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  the  same  Christian  course  shall  be 
pursued  without  any  change  except  such  as 
shall  make  it  yet  more  effective.  To  com- 
plete the  existing  Indian  policy,  he  recom- 
mends the  conversion  of  the  Indian  territory 
south  of  Kansas  into  a  home  for  Indians  and 
erecting  therein  a  Teiritorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Peaceably  disposed  tribes  shall  be 
induced  to  remove  thither,  and  then  receive 
aid  and  instruction  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits. 

His  views  in  regard  to  civil  service  reform 
are  such  as  must  command  the  approval  of 
all  lovers  of  their  country. 

"  The  Civil  Service  measure  proposes  that  all  of- 
ficers under  Government,  except  those  whose  incum- 
bents are  nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  shall  be  filled  by  candidates  who  ob- 
tain their  places  through  a  mi  ritorious  compditive  ex- 
amination. 

For  the  sake  of  sinoplicity  and  convenience,  the 
rarious  subordinate  positions  in  the  different  de- 


partments of  governraentnl  service  are  divided  intoi 
"  groups,"  and  these  groups  subdivided  into  grades, 
according  to  the  amount  of  salary  carried  by  each. 
To  illustrate  :  In  the  customs  department,  the  offices 
of  collector,  naval  officer,  and  surveyor  are  pri- 
marily directed  to  be  filled  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  '  who  '•  sli;ill  ascertain  if  any  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  in  the  customs  district  in  which  a 
vacancy  occurs  are  suitable  persons,  qualified  to 
discharge  sufficiently  the  duties  of  the  office  to  be 
filled;  aad,  if  such  persons  be  found,  he  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  President  the  name  or  names  of  thosf 
subordinates,  not  exceeding  three,  who,  in  his  judg- 
ment, are  best  qualified  for  the  position,  from  whom 
the  President  will  make  the  nomination  to  fill  tht 
vacancy.  But,  if  no  such  snbordinate  be  found 
qualified,  or  if  the  nomination  be  not  confirmed, 
the  motion  will  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President." 

The  proposed  measure  will  secure  indei 
pendence  of  opinion  to  those  who  aspire  t( 
or  hold  civil  office,  and  will  have  a  teudencjij^, 
to  secure  more  intelligent  service  to  the  gov 
ernment  as  the  faithful  incurabei2t  is  safe  jug 
against  arbitrary  removal. 


married. 

TUSSEY— MARTIN.— On  the  21st  of  11th  mojijei 
18*72,  with  the  approbation  of  Kennett   Monthl;!  (jj 


Meeting,  William  Tussey  to  Martha  11.  Martii,  botl 
of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  P! 

SMEDLEY— COX.— Attbe  residence  of  the  bride- 
parents,  on  the  12th  of  Tith  mo.,  with  the  approba 
tion  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  Lewis  V.  Smedlejjjj^fj 
of  Willistown,  to  Selena,  daughter  of  Caleb  11.  Coji 
of  Westown,  all  of  Chester  Co. 


rel 


died. 

KING.— On  the  15th  of  9th  mo..  1872.  Samuei 
King,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  c 
Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  He  manifestef 
remarkable  patience  and  fortitude  during  his  illness 
approached  ihe  closing--  scene  with  entire  rcsignatior 
and  seemed  to  be  jojfully  waiting  the  final  sumi 
mons. 

Pill PPS.— Suddenly,  on  the  27th  of  11th  mo 
1872,  Amos  Phipps,  of  White  Marsh,  Montgoraer 
Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  ( 
Gwyuedd  Monthly  and  Plymouth  Particular  Meet- 
ings. Thus  pass  away  the  fathers  iu  our  Israel 
and  we  hope  their  mantle  may  rest  on  the  childre^ 
and  that  a  succession  of  standard  bearers  be  conlir 
ued  in  our  beloved  Society. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 


Address  read  in  ihe  Yearly  Meeting,  (recent\^^ 
held)  Approved,  and  Be/erred  again  to  t} 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  Publication. 
Dear  Friends : — I  have  been  much  exe: 
cised  in  the  evidences  of  the  past  decline  ( 
our  Society,  and  in  its  apparent  want  of  li 
ing  faith  in  the  precious  truth  that  lies  J 
the  foundation  of  our  organization.    In  i 
origin,  Friends  were  zealous  to  maintain  tit  re? 
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estimonies  received  through  the  inspiration 
f  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  esteemed  ease,  world- 
y  riches,  or  rewards,  as  nothing  compared 
i^ith  the  value  of  the  principles  confided  to 
heir  care,  or  the  souls  that  were  to  be  re- 
leemed  from  sin  and  brought  into  salvation, 
hrough  the  power  of  the  "  Indwelling  Spir- 
t."  Imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property 
nd  loss  of  life  itself  could  not  deter  them 
rom  proclaiming  the  love  of  God  and  his 
)ower  revealed  in  the  soul. 
^  Separation  from  their  families  and  from 
ill  the  world  deemed  desirable,  was  endured, 
hat  they  might  make  others  acquainted  with 
he  riches  of  a  life  in  Christ.  Thus  was  our 
eligious  Society  gathered,  and  a  measure  of 
ts  service  performed  in  establishing  Truth 
n  the  world.  Through  similar  experiences 
ivery  religious  organization  has  passed,  that 
las  aided  in  lifting  any  portion  of  the  werld 
>ut  of  the  bondage  of  sin  into  the  Freedom 
)f  Truth  and  righteousness. 

The  corner  stone  of  our  Faith,  divine  reve- 
ation  to  each  accountable  soul,  sufficient,  if 
leeded,  to  accomplish  its  salvation,  is  gain- 
ng  acceptance  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Religious  liberty  exists  almost  everywhere 
0  an  extent  unknown  among  the  founders 
md  early  laborers  of  our  Society.  Public 
entiment  tolerates  an  almost  unlimited  free- 
lorn  in  investigating  religious  creeds  and 
heories,  while  perhaps  never  in  the  history 
)f  Christendom  have  the  masses  been  more 
ired  of  empty  profession,  or  more  thoroughly 
iwake  to  the  formalities  and  pharisaisms  of 
religious  professors.  With  the  ground  ap- 
parently so  well  prepared  for  the  seeds  of 
Tuth,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that,  as  a  so- 
ciety, we  have  ceased  to  be  as  prominent  an 
nstrumentality  as  our  profession  requires,  in 
3roclaiming  by  tongue,  pen  or  example,  the 
aigher  religious  truths  springing  from  a  liv- 
ng  faith  in  the  cardinal  principle  we  profess. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  we  have  almost  sold 
)ur  birthright  as  pioneers,  for  a  love  of  ease, 
juiet,  and  respectability  ? 

This  is  no  new  state  or  condition,  but  one 
that  has  existed  in  nearly  all  eras  of  our 
aistory,  except  when  coming  out  from  among 
the  masses,  each  with  his  peculiar  theories  or 
dogmas,  and  gathering  to  the  one  great  cen- 
tral principle  of  the  "  Inward  Light."  While 
this  was  going  on  and  each  was  tolerant  of  the 
other,  holding  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God 
as  revealed  to  each  mind,  as  the  only  vital, 
essential  duty  of  the  Christian  seeker,  and 
all  other  differences  as  subjects  to  be  gradu- 
ally harmonized  by  the  leadings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  its  own  time.  Christian  love  abound- 
ed. A  love,  that  loved  those  that  were  wan- 
dering in  darkness;  those  that  doubted,  or 
reviled  or  persecuted,  as  well  as  those  that 


were  like-minded  ;  a  love  that  sought  out  the 
sick  of  every  class  and  condition,  and  endeav- 
ored to  bring  them  to  the  physician  of  soukj, 
that  they  might  be  healed. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  Job  Scott 
wrote,  saying : 

"  Oh,  the  deadness  and  dryness  of  the  works^ 
and  obedience,  the  duties  and  devotions  of 
the  great  bulk  of  Christian  professors  in  the 
several  Societies.  Each  can  see  formality  in 
the  members  of  others,  but  too  few  suspect  it 
in  themselves.  I  think  I  clearly  see  that 
dead  formality  is  as  prevalent  in  many  of 
our  plain  Friends  and  constant  attenders  of 
meeting,  and  such  as  are  scrupulously  honest 
in  all  their  dealings,  exact  in  their  moral  con- 
duct, and  who  can  join  in  condemning  the 
formality  of  most  other  societies,  as  it  is  in 
those  they  so  freely  condemn.  I  do  not  mean 
that  their  manner  of  condemning  the  formal- 
ity of  others  is  uncharitable  or  blamable,  or 
without  real  pertinency,  but  I  mean  that  a 
degree  of  formality  as  dangerous,  as  unseen 
by  themselves,  prevails  with  many  of  our 
own  members,  even  outwardly  very  ordeily 
walkers  and  such  as  think  that  sitting  down 
in  silence  is  far  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
words  uttered  in  man's  time,  strength  and 
wisdom.  I  know  of  nothing  more  accepta- 
ble to  God,  nor  more  useful,  instructive  and 
strengthening  to  the  souls  of  men,  than  true 
silent  worship,  and  waiting  on  God  for  help 
immediately  from  His  holy  presence,  nor  of 
scarcely  anything  more  formal  and  lifeless, 
than  that  dull  unfeeling  silence,  which  too 
many  of  our  Society  are  satisfying  themselves^ 
with  the  year  round,  and  from  year  to 
year.  Oh,  it  is  the  Life,  the  Life,  that  is  the 
thing." 

Will  not  these  sayings  of  Job  Scott  apply* 
in  large  degree  now  ? 

One  of  the  strongest  injunccions  of  earlj 
Friends  was,  as  expressed  by  George  Fox^ 
"Mind  the  Light,  Mind  the  Light."  ^  This 
light  was  the  revelation  of  God  s  will  in  the 
human  soul,  guiding  it  in  all  its  daily  dutieSj. 
both  to  God  and  to  its  fellow  man.  While 
we  are  trammeled  with  unnecessary  cares  per- 
taining to  perishable  things,  our  brother  is 
either  forgotten,  or  comes  before  us  in  the  light 
with  which  he  affects  our  earthly  plans  and  pur- 
poses, and  neither  for  ourselves  nor  him,  are 
we  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness.  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  pleas- 
uresthat  are  not  in  the  divine  will,  does  it  not 
remain  to  be  a  truth  that  the  way  is  narrow 
that  leads  to  life  eternal  ?  Have  the  condi- 
tions of  acceptable  service  changed  ?  Does 
the  way  of  our  salvation  now  lie  in  paths 
pleasanter  to  the  unregenerate  soul  than  here- 
tofore ?  In  what  age  of  the  world,  or  in 
what  era  of  our  Society's  history,  has  the 
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truth  been  advanced  when  there  were  none  to 
offer  their  time,  their  ease,  their  all,  when 
called — as  inatriimeLits  to  open  the  blind  eyes 
and  unstcp  the  deaf  ears? 

When  we  fold  our  hands  in  discourage- 
ment and  scy  a?  one  fjrmerly,  '•'  and  I,  even 
I  only,  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to 
take  it  away,"  we  forget  that  it  is  in  God, 
snd  not  in  us,  that  strength  is  found  :  that  of 
us  he  only  asks  v»-atchfulneps  and  obedience. 
Looking  back  at  the  history  of  our  Society, 
we  find  in  each  generation  a  few,  who  labor- 
ed in  faithfulness  amidst  the  lethargy  or  in- 
difference of  the  many,  rising  into  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  living  truth  and  doing  the  work 
assigned  them,  hampered  and  wounded  by  the 
deadness  of  the  letter  that  surrounded  them; 
succeeding  generations  have  recognized  and 
honored  these,  hut  hampered  and  wounded 
the  tendered  and  awakened  minds  among 
themselves.  Must  this  go  on  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  sustain  a  society  that  in  Christian 
charity  shall  look  only  in  tender  love  and 
pity  upon  the  shortcomings  of  one  another, 
and  whose  light  shall  be  the  life  of  Christ 
manifested  in  themselves,  and  not  derived 
through  the  faithful  servants  of  other  genera- 
tions ? 

Is  not  the  power  that  led  George  Fox  out 
of  the  darkness  of  the  letter  into  the  light  of 
the  spirit,  and  enabled  him  to  draw  thousands 
within  the  operations  of  the  same  power, 
still  in  existence?  Will  not  the  same  ardent 
seeking  be  rewarded  by  the  same  rich  find- 
ing now  as  then  ?  Friends,  let  us  inquire,  each 
for  ourselves,  "  Is  it  I,  Lord."  that  am  cru- 
cifying Thee?  Do  you,  dear  friends,  whose 
call  has  been  to  the  ministry,  prayerfully 
seek  to  know  why  the  walls  of  lethargy  that 
surround  us,  do  not  fall  as  you  encompass 
them  ?  Verily  the  power  of  the  Lord  is  not 
lessened.  Dig  deeper  for  a  more  sure  foun- 
dation, and  that  you  may  reach  the  pure 
fountain  of  love;  pray  with  the  burden  of 
the  world's  sin  upm  you  ;  ask  in  living  faith 
that  the  Lord's  will  be  done  in  and  through 
you,  though  it  be  'oy  purification  as  with  fire 
and  great  tribulation.  Tiien  shall  the  Mas- 
ter's power  dwell  with  you. 

And  you,  Eiders  in  tlie  Church,  who  are 
set  apart  as  elders  in  experience,  to  ba  helps 
to  the  ministers,  and  fathers  and  mothers  in 
sj)iiitual  thiugs  to  the  flocks  around  you, 
have  you  uphold  the  hands  of  the  ministers 
when  they  have  been  ready  to  fall  through 
discouragefnsnt  ?  Have  you  sought  to  b3 
baptized  with  them  in  the  earnestness  of  spirit 
that  prepares  them  for  fruitful  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  truth  ? 

Do  you  "  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice, 
and  weep  with  those  that  weep  ?  "  And  what 
of  the  tender  plants  put  in  your  care?  Have 


you  visited  them  in  love  and  encouragement! 
handing  forth  that  food,  which,  having  asked 
you  have  received  from  the  loving  FatheJi 
for  them  ?  Have  you  counseled  them  withi 
the  admonitions  of  truth,  frcuhly  revealed  tc 
your  souls,  and  therefore  suited  to  their  con 
ditions,  rather  than  judged  them  by  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  past? 

Have  you  been  prayerful  watchmen  going; 
in  parental  anxiety  more  than  half  way  tc 
meet  the  weak  and  trembling  steps  of  thosei 
who  have  become  seeking  children,  and  wa- 
tered and  nurtured  the  tender  plant  of  life, 
springing  up  in  their  souls?  Truly,  your 
office  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  Chris 
tian  growth  and  welfare  of  society,  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  the  living,  vocal  ministry, 
handing  forth  the  revelations  of  divine  truth 
to  the  multitude. 

And  to  you,  middle-aged  men  and  women,, 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  burden  of  life  lies" 
heavily,  to  you  also  the  call  is  :  "  Watchmen,, 
what  of  the  night?  " 

Are  you  diligently  seeking  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness?  What 
will  all  this  world's  goods  or  honors  weigh 
with  you  in  the  hour  when  you  render  an  ac- 
count of  your  lives  before  the  judgment  seat 
which  is  in  the  light  of  Eternity?  Do  you; 
not  realize  in  a  degree  the  nothingness  of  all 
that  is  perishable  in  comparison  with  the 
condition  of  an  immortal  soul?  Consider 
well  the  stewardship  that  has  been  entrusted 
to  you,  in  your  influence  upon  your  fellow- 
beings,  and  the  diflJ'erence  in  the  lives  that 
are  devoted  to  earthly  gain  and  self-gratifica- 
tion, and  those  devoted  to  the  lifting  up  of 
the  degraded,  the  healing  of  the  sin  sick,  and 
the  loving  work  that  draws  us  into  a  oneness 
with  Christ,  even  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father. 
The  one  is  as  ashes  to  the  lips,  even  in  this 
world,  and  the  other  peace  and  quiet  assur- 
ance forever. 

In  addressing  you  who  are  passing  through 
childhood  up  to  the  threshold  of  active  life, 
rapidly  advancing  to  your  places  among  the 
world's  workers,  there  to  produce  good  or 
evil  fruit,  as  you  are  guided  by  a  sense  of 
right  or  by  the  powers  of  selfishnes?,  le  t  us  en- 
treat you,  that  in  seeking  the  frivolous  pleas- 
ures of  an  hour  you  do  not  turn  away  from 
that  which  is  everlasting  in  its  rewards  of 
happiness  and  peace.  Your  lives  will  pro- 
duce fruit,  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  what 
its  character  shall  be,  aud  if  good,  whether  Jt 
shall  be  borne  in  comfort  and  in  the  consci- 
ous presence  of  Divine  love,  or  in  the  heat  and 
dust  of  a  road  planted  with  thorns  aud  weeds 
that  furnish  no  sheltfr,  no  food,  no  help,  but 
scratch  and  scar,  trip  and  hinder  the  weary 
pilgrim  who  thus  reaps  what  he  has  sown  in 
earlier  life.    He  who  early  ofiTers  his  soul  aa 
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a  temple  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in,  will 
find  iu  its  wisdom  a  refuge  from  many  of  the 
trials  and  temptations  that  would  otherwise 
fall  to  his  lot.  His  path  upward  will  be 
trodden  in  more  perfect  assurance  and  peace, 
than  if  he  had  been  a  wanderer  in  forbidden 
ways,  now  followed  and  beset;  by  the  tempta- 
tions that  had  there  assailed  and  overcome 
him.  ^  If  you  have  not  been  conscious  of  the 
dawning  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  your 
souls,  and  the  voice  of  the  loving  Father  has 
not  been  heard,  showing  you  the  rich  rewards 
fbr  obedience  to  His  leadings,  you  can  still 
perhaps  realize  the  simple  manifestations  of 
His  power,  in  the  checks  felt  when  about  to 
do  that  which  you  believe  to  be  wrong.  Here 
is  the  starting  point  ;  be  attentive  to  these 
impressions,  always  obey,  and  you  will  soon 
find  them  constantly  present  and  increasing 
in  clearness  and  strength. 

When  alone,  turn  your  thoughts  towards 
God,  and  your  duty  to  Plim  and  to  your  as 
sociates  ;  ask  in  faith  that  you  may  see  clear- 
ly, and  find  ability  to  do,  the  little  or  the 
much  that  may  be  required  of  you.  Do  not 
look  for  great  manifestations  of  God's  will, 
Dor  great  duties  to  be  shown  you,  for  he  who 
is  not  first  faithful  in  the  little  is  not  quali- 
fied for  the  burden  or  the  reward  of  greater 
things. 

Thus  prepared  and  qualified,  you  will  be 
numbered  among  the  workers  whose  impress 
is  made  in  the  history  of  the  world  by  the 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  man- 
kind, by  the  record  of  human  suffering  re- 
lieved, of  criminals  reformed,  and  of  wars 
and  injustice  done  away. 

Christianity  in  its  purity,  bears  the  rich 
fruit  of  loving-kindness,  honesty,  truth  and 
charity  ;  feeds  the  hungry,  gives  drink  to 
the  thirsty,  cares  for  the  stranger,  clothes  the 
naked,  and  visits  the  sick  and  those  that  are 
m  prisoned. 

Dear  friends,  may  we  each  realize  the  truth 
)f  these  sayings,  and  be  more  diligent  in  put- 
Ing  our  profession  into  practice,  producing 
■ruits  of  practical  righteousness,  and  in  the 
iud  receive  the  reward  of,  "  Come  ye  blessed 
Df  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
'or  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 


From  tlie  3Iontlilj'  Record. 
NCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  INDIAN  CAP- 
TIVE. 

Tbe  Record  is  indebied  to  Orlando  Allen,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  followiog  sketch  : 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  that  portion 
)f  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations  of  Indians, 
lyhich  took  up  arms  against  the  Colonies, 
vere  in  the  habit  of  making  predatory  incur- 
(iona  into  the  white  settlements  of  Pennsyi- 
rania,  lying  along  its  northern  borders  and 


sometimes  extending  far  into  the  interior, 
their  objact  being  captives  and  plunder. 

The  former,  or  such  of  them  as  survived 
the  hardships  of  the  jouraey  into  the  Indian 
country,  and  the  cruelties  practised  upon 
them  en  route  by  the  savages,  particularly 
the  younger  portion  of  them,  were  usually 
adopted  into  such  of  the  fkrailies  of  the  tribes 
as  desired  them,  and  thenceforth  residing  with 
and  becoming  essentially  like  their  captors, 
in  all  their  tastes,  habits  and  pursuits. 

After  the  defeat  and  subjugation  of  these 
Indians  by  General  Sullivan,  at  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Stanwix  in  1786,  they  stipulated  to  lib- 
erate all  the  white  captives  then  remaining 
with  them,  and  to  surrender  them  at  that 
point  within  a  given  time.  These  stipula- 
tions were  scrupulously  fulfilled  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  so  far  as  the  desires  and  incli- 
nations of  the  captives  themselves  would  per- 
mit, some  of  whom  would  not  be  given  up, 
but  chose  to  remain  among  their  adopted 
friends,  the  Indians. 

Of  this  number  was  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  when  I 
first  knew  him,  now  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
resided  among  the  Seneca  Indians  on  the 
Buffalo  Creek  reservation,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  then  village  of  Buffalo,  and  was  serv- 
ing as  interpreter  to  the  Mission  Station 
among  those  Indians. 

He  had  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  Having  been  captured 
in  his  infancy,  the  Indian  had  become  as 
it  were  his  mother  tongue.  I  saw  him  often, 
and  learned  from  him  in  the  course  of  fre- 
quent conversations,  much  of  his  experience 
among  the  Indians.  He  was  married  to  a 
full-blooded  white  woman,  who,  like  himself, 
had  been  a  captive  among  the  Indians  from 
infancy,  but  who,  unlike  him,  had  not  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  one  word  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  being  essentially  Indian  in  all 
save  blood. 

They  were  both  members  of  the  Mission 
church,  and  probably  not.  far  from  sixty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  v/bich  I  write. 

In  one  of  these  conversations,  Armstrong 
informed  me  that  he  was  so  young  when 
taken  from  bis  family,  that  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  hi^  home  or  kindred,  or  if  any  it 
was  so  vague  and  indistinct  as  to  appear  like 
the  shadow  of  a  far  off  dream  ;  nevertheless, 
when  he  grew  to  man's  estate  there  came  an 
intense  longing  desire  to  know  something 
more  of  his  iamily  and  kindred  than  he  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  gather  from  tbe  Indians. 
He  had  beea  told  by  one  and  another  of  the 
individuals  comprising  the  party  who  brought 
him  off,  in  a  few  brief  words,  fragments  of 
the  circumstances  attending  that  raid  ;  still 
there  always  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
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much  which  they  were  unwilliug  to,  or  did 
not  commuuicate,  and  which  so  increased  his 
desires  and  influenced  his  imagination,  that 
he  finally  formed  the  resolution  to  visit  the 
place  from  whence  he  was  taken,  and  a  sister 
of  his  whom  the  Indians  informed  him  was 
married  and  still  living  near  the  place,  and  thus 
obtain  full  particulars  concerning  his  I'amily. 

He  had  previously  learned  that  his  father's 
name  was  Thomas  Armstrong,  that  he  was  a 
farmer,  having  at  the  time  of  the  attack  npon 
his  settlement,  a  wife  and  seven  children, 
but  what  their  fate,  except  the  sitter  above- 
mentioned,  he  said  be  never  knew. 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  gaining 
all  the  information  from  the  Indians  concern- 
ing his  family  which  they  chose  to  commu- 
nicate, and  of  the  precise  locality  of  his 
former  home,  he  started  off  on  a  journey  of 
several  days'  duration  through  an  almost 
trackless  wilderness,  and  after  a  long  and 
weary  search,  found  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion and  the  residence  of  his  sister.  With 
faltering  steps  and  a  throbbing  heart  he  en- 
tered the  house  and  »vas  greeted  by  a  gentle, 
sweet-faced  woman,  who  eyed  him  with  com- 
passion but  with  a  countenance  which  indi- 
cated no  suspicion  of  the  truth  that  the  wild 
being  before  her  was  her  long-lost  brother. 

Armstrong  took  the  proffered  chair  and, 
without  the  power  of  uttering  a  word, 
watched  with  yearning  heart  every  motion 
of  his  sister  as  she  busied  herself  about  her 
household  duties.  He  remained  in  the  house 
thus  occupied  for  two  or  three  hours  when, 
without  disclosing  who  he  was,  he  quietly 
withdrew  and  entered  upon  his  long  and  tire- 
some journey. 

In  answer  to  my  enquiry,  as  to  his  reason 
for  not  making  himself  known  to  hi3  sister, 
he  said  that  he  was  dressed  and  looked  like 
an  Indian,  and  no  doubt  his  sister  regarded 
him  as  such  as  he  sat  there  in  her  presence  ; 
that  his  knowfedge  of  the  English  language 
was  so  imperfect  that  he  could  not  have  held 
much  of  a  conversation  with  her,  that  he  had 
had  80  little  intercourse  with  white  people, 
and  everything  looked  to  him  so  grand  and 
imposing  in  and  around  her  dwelling,  that 
he  was  completely  overawed,  and  being  ex- 
ceedingly diffident  hirs  courage  entirely  for- 
sook him  and  he  was  fain  to  content  himself 
with  feasting  his  eyes,  and  thns  losing  the 
only  opportunity  he  ever  had  of  knowing  and 
becoming  known  to  the  only  person  living  of 
whom  he  had  any  knowledge  allied  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  consanguinity 

I  believe  Armstrong  remained  among  the 
Indians  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
near  Buffalo,  many  years  ago.  He  was 
buried  in  the  grounds  devoted  to  burial  pur- 
poses near  the  old  Mission  Church, 


For  Frien(l>'  Ii)tclli;;encer. 
8UN-SET  THOUGHTS. 

Who  can  describe  the  gorgeous  clouds 

That  Hoat  along  the  skies, 
Before  the  night  in  darkness  shrouds 

All  forms  before  our  f.-yes  ? 
When  seiting  sun  throws  up  his  rays 

Dfpfirting  for  the  night, 
What  beauteous  tints  the  heaven  displays 

With  many  colors  bright. 
Sometimes  with  crimson  colored  light, 

With  orange  and  with  blue, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  mountain  height, 

Or  sparkles  on  the  dew. 
How  oft  I've  watched  the  sunset  sky 

Till  all  the  colors  fled, 
When  yeiu?,  long  gone,  geem'd  passing  by 

With  all  their  roll  of  dead. 
Tue  days  of  youth  return  d  once  more, 

The  thoughts  of  early  years. — 
The  future  then  I  ponder'd  o'er, 

With  all  its  hopes  and  fears  ; 
That  future  now  has  come  to  me, — 

Its  mystery  is  unveiled, — 
I  walk'd  along  life's  changeful  sea 

With  joys  aud  fears  assail'd, 
Till  more  than  half  a  century 

Has  tipp'd  my  hair  with  grey. 
And  all  my  movements  are  less  free, 

My  eyes  less  bright  to-day. 
But'l  have  learn'd  by  constant  thought 

To  steer  my  bark  along, — 
Oft  through  experience  dearly  bought, 

And  often  steering  wrong. 
To  many  years  I  cannot  look. — 

The  end  s  approaching  near. — 
The  murm'ring  waters  of  the  brook, 

Though  running  pure  and  clear, 
Will  find  at  length  the  ocean-tide, 

And  swdllow'd  up  will  be, — 
So  the  Unknown  will  open  wide 

E  er  very  long  for  me. 
Content  to  meet  the  Father's  call, 

Ready  to  go  or  stay, 
To  Him  I  give  my  life  my  all. 

Whene'er  He  names  the  day. 
Baltimore,  I'ith  mo..  1872.  N.  H. 

MAN. 

.My  God,  I  heard  this  day 
That  none  doth'build  a  stately  habitation 
But  he  that  means  to  dwells  therein. 
What  house  more  stately  hath  there  been. 
Or  can  be,  than  is  man,  to  whose  creation 
All  things  are  in  decay  ? 
For  man  is  everything, 
And  more  :  he  is  a  tree,  yet  bears  no  fruit ; 
A  beast,  yet  is,  or  should  be,  more — 
Reason  and  speech  we  only  bring. 
Parrots  may  thank  us,  if  they  are  not  mute — 
They  go  upon  the  score. 
Man  is  all  symmetrie — 
Full  of  ]>roi)ortions,  one  limb  to  another, 
And  all  to  all  the  world  besides. 
Each  part  may  call  the  farthest  brother  ; 
For  head  wiih  foot  hath  private  amitie. 

And  both  with  moons  and  tides. 
Nothing  hath  got  so  farre 
But  man  hath  caught  and  kept  it  as  his  prey. 
His  eyes  dismount  the  highest  starre 
He  is  in  little  all  the  sphere. 
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Herbs  gladly  cure  our  flesh,  because  that  they 
Fiade  their  acquaintance  there. 
For  us  the  winds  do  blow 
The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains  flow. 
Nothing  we  see  but  meaas  our  good. 
As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure  ; 
The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food 
Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 
The  starres  have  us  to  bed — 
Night  draws  the  curtain,  which  the  sunne  withdraws. 

Musick  and  light  attend  our  head  ; 
fi|AlI  things  unto  our  flesh  are  kinde 
In  their  descent  and  being — to  our  minde 
In  their  a?cent  and  cause. 
Each  thing  is  full  of  dutie: 
Waters  united  are  our  navigation — 
Distinguished,  our  habitation  ; 
Below,  our  drink — above  our  meat  ; 
Both  are  our  cleanlinessp.    Htith  one  such  beautie? 
Then  how  are  all  things  neat ! 
More  servants  wait  on  man 
Than  he'll  take  notice  of.    In  every  path 

He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him 
When  sickness  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 
0  mightie  love  !    Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him. 
Since  then,  my  Grod,  thou  hast 
So  brave  a  palace  built,  oh  dwell  in  it. 
That  it  may  dwell  with  Thee  at  last ! 
Till  then  afford  us  so  much  wit 
That  as  the  world  serves  us,  we  may  serve  Thee, 
And  both  Thy  servants  be. 

—  Georgf  Herhert. 


SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL. 

BY  A.  C.  M. 

Continued  from  page  CoS. 

On  our  return  to  the  city  we  took  a  boat 
instead  of  the  cars,  and  in  going  up  the  Seine, 
as  we  were  opposite  St.  Cloud,  Napoleon's 
mansion  in  ruins  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Af- 
ter arriving  at  Paris,  we  visited  the  Palace  of 
Industry  first,  and  saw  a  great  collection  of 
industrial  fabrics  of  every  description.  In 
some  of  the  rooms  we  visited  we  found  a  great 
many  curiosities  and  antiquities  brought  from 
almost  every  portion  of  the  Old  World,  an- 
tique statuary  being  prominent,  also  tombs 
and  receptacles  for  the  dead  from  Egypt. 
The  French  have  ever  been  foremost  in  the 
collection  of  such  things.  One  afternoon  was 
devoted  in  visiting  Pere  le  Chaise,  that  vast 
city  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  monuments  and  graves  are 
as  close  as  possible  to  each  other.  The  bodies 
appear  to  have  been  committed  to  the  earth, 
and  stone  slabs  laid  over  the  grave,  and  above 
and  around  this,  a  tomb  is  generally  erected 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  from  two  to  four 
persons.  At  the  rear  of  these  tombs  there  are 
generally  two  or  three  shelves  across  the  back 
end,  and  upon  these  shelves  are  placed  such 
offerings  as  affection  and  inclination  may 
suggest.  All  these  offerings,  by  the  by,  are 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  for  the 
doors  of  the  tombs  are  of  iron,  and  generally 


have  sufficient  openings  in  them  to  display 
everything  within.  Sometimes  the  opening 
in  the  door  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  I  looked 
into  several,  and  in  some  of  them  there  were 
costly  vases  filled  with  beautiful  flowers,  and 
immortelles  hanging  around  the  sides  of  the 
tomb.  In  others,  again,  the  openings  within 
would  be  of  a  less  ostentatious  or  expensive 
kind,  and  so,  also,  it  might  be  said  of-  the 
tombs  themselves.  Some  were  extravagantly 
expensive,  while  others  were  much  less  so  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  a  very  large  outlay 
seemed  to  have  been  made  in  most  instances. 
There  were  two  chairs  or  more  in  very  many 
of  them,  by  which  we  may  infer  that  surviv- 
ing friends  sometimes  gather  within  and  hold 
converse  there  over  the  remains  of  their  de- 
parted ones.  Some  that  I  looked  in  showed 
that  the  offerings  last  made  had  become  old 
and  withered  by  time.  Perhaps  the  hand  that 
bestowed  them  had  withered  also,  and  now, 
that  no  one  is  left  to  care  for  them,  Time,  in 
its  course,  will  often  bring  this  to  pass.  Du- 
ring my  rambles  here  I  did  not  forget  to  seek 
out  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  not 
from  any  love  of  his  memory,  however,  but 
for  her ;  for  my  sympathies  ever  go  out  to 
those  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  greatly 
wronged,  as  in  her  case  ;  but  of  the  tomb  it- 
self :  it  is  built  up  in  a  square  body  on  brown 
granite,  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  upon 
this  repose  their  statues,  cut  out  of  the  same 
material.  Columns  rise  from  each  corner  of 
the  fabric  of  sufficient  height  to  give  it  due 
proportion,  and  a  roof  four-square  covers  the 
whole.  There  are  some  devices  and  inscrip- 
tions which  I  could  not  read,  and  the  whole 
begins  to  show  the  mark  of  time  upon  it;  the 
stone  itself,  I  think,  not  being  of  the  best  kind 
for  lasting.  After  my  survey  of  the  tombs 
enclosing  the  mighty  ones  of  earth  (and  I  saw 
upon  them  the  names  of  many  known  to 
history  and  to  fame),  I  went  beyond  to  the 
place  assigned  to  the  humble  and  the  poor. 
This,  also,  is  a  wonderful  picture  in  its  way, 
No  costly  tombs  are  raised  over  the  dead  here, 
but  instead,  thereof,  the  busy  hand  of  love 
and  affection  has  twined  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  little  mementos  upon  the  graves  of 
loved  ones.  It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  calcu- 
lated to  affect  the  feelings  of  the  beholder. 
There  are  simple  iron  rods,  with  crosses  on, 
in  incredible  numbers.  Upon  these  are  at- 
tached all  manner  of  devices  which  love  and 
devotion  could  possibly  contrive.  The  rods 
and  crosses  are  literally  covered  with  flowers 
and  immortelles,  and  in  very  many  instances 
little  glass  coverings  have  been  ingeniously 
placed  over  them  to  protect  them  from  the 
storm,  and  yet  not  cover  them  from  sight. 
Here  is  a  little  grave  literally  covered  with 
the  toys  which  were  dear  to  the  darling  one 
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in  life.    It  was  a  little  daughter,  for  there 
are  her  dolL-^  and  her  pet  lambs,  and  other  or- 
naments hetittino-  her  sex.   lleie,  again,  is  the 
grave  of  a  darling  son,  and  his  grave  is 
covered  with  the  bat  and  ball,  the  rolling 
hoop  and  the  flying  kite,  ttc. ;  and  thus  it  is 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend.    An  American 
who  has  never  seen  it  cannot  realize  it  from 
description  ;  and  while  I  admit  the  love  and 
devotion  which  leads  these  people  to  make 
such  a  multitude  of  offerings  and  sacrifices  to 
their  dear  departed  ones,  I  could  wish  that 
their  minds  were  sufficiently  illuminated  by 
that  light  "  which  brings  life  and  immortali- 
ty to  I'ght,"  to  see  that  their  "loved  ones  are 
not  tliere     that  they  have  risen  and  gone 
forth  to  a  place  prepared  for  them.  And  now 
our  time  is  shortening  in  Paris — but  there  is 
one  place  yet  to  visit  before  T  leave  the  coun- 
try :  that  is  the  tomb  of  Josephine.    I  read 
her  story  when  young,  and  became  so  im- 
pressed with  the  story  of  her  life,  her  inesti- 
mable character,  and  the  wrongs  which  she 
suffered,  that  I  always  determined  in  my  mind 
that  if  I  vitited  France,  her  tomb  would  be 
one  of  the  places  of  all  others  to  visit.  In 
pursuance  of  this  determination,  in  company 
with  my  nephew,  we  took  an  evening  train 
for  Reuil,  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  that  being 
the  place  of  her  burial.    It  was  nearly  or 
(juite  sunset  when  we  arrived  at  the  station  ; 
we  knew  it  was  rather  late  when  we  started, 
but  it  was  our  last  and  only  time  to  devote  to 
it.    We  took  a  cab,  and  directed  the  driver  to 
drive  to  the  parish  church  up  in  the  village, 
about  a  mile  distant.    He  drove  on,  and  soon 
landed  us  at  the  church  door.    We  cautii^us- 
ly  entered,  and  found,  there  in  the  evening 
twilight,    two  or  three   silent  worshipi)er3. 
Not  wishing  to  disturb  these,  we  looked  up 
our  cabman  and  gave  him  to  understand  that 
we  wanted  the  person  having  charge  of  the 
church.    He  went  off,  and  soon  returned  with 
an  aged  lady.    1  told  her  that  we  wished  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Josephine.    She  repeated 
ray  words  in  brr^ken   French,  and  with  a 
cheerful  countenance  b?ckoned  us  to  follow. 
Inside  it  was  dark,  but  our  guiile  soon  lit  up, 
and  then,  key  in  hand,  went  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  church,  unlocked  a  wicket  gite, 
and  invited  ns  in,  and  we  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Josephine's  tomb.    Our  guide,  in  a 
subdued  voice,  i)ronouuced  the  name  of  Jo- 
sephine, at  the  same  time,  with  like  venera- 
tion, calling  our  attention  to  the  inscription 
upon  the  marble.    The  tomb  is  placed  higher 
than  the  floor,  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
We  ascend  two  or  three  steps  before  we  are 
on  a  level  with  it.    The  body  of  the  tomb 
rises  about  six  feet  above  the  base,  and  upon 
this  a  marble  statue  of  Josephine  stands  in- 
clining forward,  reading  a  scroll  very  intent- 


ly— probably  her  renunciation  of  the  crown i 
The  whole  structure  is  uf  marble,  and  very  neali 
and  beautiful.    At  the  opposite  corner  of  (hci 
church  was  a  like  tomb  inscribed  to  hei 
daughter,  Hortense,  ex-(Jueeu  of  Holland. 
Our  guide  gave  us  to  understaiid  ihit  the  re- 
mains of  Hortense  were  not  enclosed  there. 
poin:ing  below,  under  the  church.  Aftei 
viewing  this  she  beckoned  us  onward  to  the 
vault  below,  and  we  soon  saw  the  tomb  itself. 
This  is  also  of  marble,  and  stands  above 
ground,  with  the  same  inscription  upon  it  as 
upon  the  monument.    After  looking  at  this 
also  with  deep  interest,  we  ascended  to  the 
floor  above,  but  were  again  attracted  to  the 
tomb  of  Josephine.    Ir  my  aged  guide  could 
have  understood  me,  I  should  have  aske  1  her 
whether,  in  all  her  experience  before,  she  had 
known  two  strangeis,  many  thousand  miles 
from  home,  requiring  her  services  to  guide 
them  to  the  tombs  of  Josephine  and  her  be- 
loved daughter  by  night.    But  when  true^ 
sympathy  imposes  burthens  upon  us  their  re- 
quirements are  light.     We  cheerfully  be- 
stowed upon  our  kind  guide  a  sufHcient  com- 
pensation for  her  services,  and  bade  her  adieu. J*"' 
We  now  inquired  cf  our  guide  for  Malmaison, 
the  place  of  Josephine's  residence  after  her'i^f'' 
dethronement,  and  told  him  todrive  us  there. 
He  went  near  it,  and  we  found  a  guard  at!, 
the  entrance;  he  w^ould  not  let  us  pa^s  with 
out  referring  to  an  officer  within  the  gate 
Our  cabman  went  to  him.  and  from  what  w&i^^^ 
could  discover  he  was  objecting,  and  not  like-' 'lioi 
ly  to  admit  us.  Upon  that,  I  pressed  forward;  o^t 
and  told  him  that  we  were  strangers  froini  Orl 
America,  that  we  had  visited  the  tomb  of.  «pl 
Josephine,  and  that  now  we  wanted  toseet'*^! 
Malmaison.      He  could  understand  a  little(f( 
English,  and  the  words  "Jo.sephine"  and  »itt 
'  Americans'*  answered  the  purpc  se,  and  hei^*') 
at  once  led  the  way.    It  is  now  occupied  by^'"ri 
tlie  government  as  a  military  post,  and  wa* ''"i'' 
lighted  up  so  fully  that  we  could  see  it  and fii; 
the  grounds  around  it  plainly.    The  buildings 'lifl 
is  hii'ge,  and  of  imposing  structure,  but  thei  P^ira 
noble  spirit  that  suffered  there,  and  by  her  ''"ci 
sufferings  sanctified  it  to  all  strangers,  is  not 
there  now,  and  hence,  in  the  glare  of  gas  ""m 
light,  it  merelygleimed  forth  a  mournful  lookt 
as  of  departed  glory.    Our  kind  officer  shooJa^f^te 
us  kindly  by  the  hand  as  we  parted  from  him^'ent 
and  gave  him  a  gratuity,  and  muttered  Eng-;ijce 
lish  enough  to  tell  us  that  he  would  like  toifc 
visit  New  York.    Our  cabman  took  us  baekl  fotii 
to  the  station,  the  train  soon  came  along,  and-' 
we  returned  to  Paris — to  our  lodgings,  happy  'Ddl 
and  contented.    And  here  ends  our  explora-i'Ja 
tions  for  the  present ;  to-morrow  we  return  to  'frsit 
London,  stopping  a  little  by  the  way  ail  ^ 
lloucn  and  Dieppe.  owej 

To  be  continued.  iF^  a 
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THE  BECK  SCHOOL — 8KWING  AND  DRAWINC4 
LESSONS  IN  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

The  following  article,  though  of  only  local 
interest,  contains  suggestions  that  may  be  of 
value  to  those  interested  in  schools  elsewhere. 
The  idea  of  making  sewing  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  teaching,  is  we  think,  admir- 
able : 

"  In  the  Beck  School,  Catharine  street, 
above  Sixth — the  oldest  public  school  in  the 
city — a  sewing  department  was  established 
more  than  thirtv  years  ago,  and  James 
J.  Barclay,  Dr.  William  Shippen,  Philip 
Garrett,  George  Peterson,  Roberts  Vaux, 
John  B.  Ellison,  Richard  Oakford,  Richard 
Price  and  many  others  of  the  early  friends  of 
public  schools  took  an  active  part  in  its 
management.  T]}e  history  of  the  school  is 
one  of  peculiar  intercut,  as  in  its  school-room 
the  law  of  1818,  establishing  the  Common 
School  eystem  of  Philadelphia,  was  devised 
md  drafted. 

In  1799  a  few  young  men  joined  together 
md  gave  gratuitous  instruction  to  twenty 
)r  thirty  scholars.     In  June,  1801,  a  day 
ichool  was  opened,  and  an  act  of  incorpora- 
.ion  applied  for.    About  this  time  Christo- 
jber  Ludwick,  a  German  citizen,  who  had 
3een  "  Baker  General  "  during  the  Revolu- 
ion,  died,  leaving  his  residuary  estate,  esti- 
nated  then  at  §8000,  to  the  association  which 
hould  first  be  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
>f  teaching  gratis,  poor  children  in  the  city 
>r  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  without  any  ex- 
seption  to  the  countiy,  extraction  or  religion 
f  their  parents  or  friends.    The  University 
{  Pennsylvania    entered  into  competition 
pith  the  Society  for  the  prize.    It  was  requir- 
d,  after  obtaining  the  signatures  of  the  At- 
orney   General,  Judges  and   Governor  in 
Philadelphia,  that  the  instrument  should  be 
ransraitted  to   Lancaster,  and  recorded  in 
he  Rolls  Office,  to  complete  the  act  of  incor- 
toration.    Governor  Thomas  McKcan,  Tvith 
trict  impartiality,  delivered  the  two  deeds  to 
he  agents  of  the  rival  candidates  at  the  same 
loraent,  and  the  victory  depended  upon  the 
espatch  of  the  respective  messengers  to  Lan- 
aster.     Joseph   Bennett  Eves,  then  Presi- 
ent  of  the  Society,  undertook  the  perform- 
nee  of  the  errand  for  the  Society,  and  the 
Jniveisity  had  an  express  agent  on  a  fast- 
rotting  horse,  with  relays  along  the  route, 
'be  express  for  the  University  started  first, 
nd  Mr.  Eves  followed  in  a  light  sulky  drawn 
y  a  spirited  horse.    At  Schuylkill,  the  Uni- 
ersity  express  was  five  minutes  ahead  of  Mr. 
^ves,  but  was  soon  overtaken.    Then  fol- 
jwed  a  neck-and  neck  race  for  sixteen  miles, 
ut  at  the  Spread  Eagle  tavern  Mr.  Eves 


gained  upon  his  rival,  passed,  and  lost  sight 
of  him.  The  weather  being  excessively 
warns,  Mr.  Eves'  horse  scon  failed  ;  he  hired 
a  plow  horse  to  go  five  miles,  aud  then  bought 
a  third  belonging  to  a  traveler.  As  he  parsed 
through  Downingtown,  the  men  on  the  high- 
way thought  they  saw  the  approach  of  the 
express  rider,  and  Mr.  Eves  heard  their  ex- 
ultant shouts  of  'There  he  comes!  there  he 
comes !  Notwithstanding  all  hinderances,  he 
performed  the  journey,  a  distance  of  sixty-six 
miles  in  the  short  space  of  seven  hours. 

The  charter  was  at  once  enrolled,  as  the 
certificate  of  the  Master  attests,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  September,  "at ten  aiinutes 
after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  "The 
legacy  was  obtained  abouc  five  years  there- 
after, when  it  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand 
dollars.  In  1804,  a  school  house  was  built 
on  Walnut  street  above  Sixth  ;  in  1859,  the 
schools  were  removed  to  the  Beck  school 
house,  on  Catharine  street  above  Sixth,  the 
house,  with  a  lot  of  ground,  65  figet  front  by 
203  feet  deep,  having  been  given  to  the  So- 
ciety by  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  and  by  his  will 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Society  stocks  then  val- 
ued at  nearly  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  Society  now  owns  property  valued  at 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
has  an  income  of  about  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  net.  It  has  educat- 
ed about  twenty-five  thousand  children,  with- 
out expense  to  the  city,  but  is  a  public  school, 
sending  pupils  to  the  High  and  Normal 
Schools.  There  are  now  about  three  hundred 
pupils  in  the  boys  and  girls'  departments, 
with  capacity  for  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty. 

The  principal  of  the  sewing  department  i& 
Mrs.  Sarah  Wright,  and  under  her  direction 
all  the  girls  are  taught  plain  and  ornamental 
hand  machine  sewing.  The  first  classes  of 
the  girls'  school  devote  Wednesday  to  sewing, 
the  second  classes  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
the  third  classes  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
The  pupils  bring  their  own  work  with  them, 
and  make  in  the  school-room  some  of  their 
own  clothes.  Yesterday  several  of  the  pu- 
pils were  engaged  in  making  ornamental  and 
useful  articles  for  Christmas  presents.  The 
managers  state  that  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults have  followed  from  this  course  of  in- 
struction, that  the  pupils  have  made  more 
useful  wives  by  the  knowledge  of  sewing  they 
gain  in  the  school,  and  that  some  of  them,  by 
their  knowledge  of  fancy  work,  &c.,  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  profitable  employ- 
ment. The  sewing  days  relieve  the  pupils 
from  the  tedium  of  continued  mental  study, 
and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupils  is 
benefitted  by  the  relaxation  thus  aflx)rded. 
Pupils  are  received  from  any  portion  of  the 
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city,  and  mauy  of  the  present  pupils  in  the 
school  are  children  of  those  who  have  learned 
the  value  of  such  instruction  by  attendance 
there  many  years  ago.  The  Wheeler  &  Wil- 
son, the  Wilcox  and  Gibbs,  and  the  Florence 
Sewing  Machine  Companies  have  sent  their 
machines  to  the  school  house,  and  the  pupils 
are  taught  to  do  work  on  these  machines  after 
they  have  learned  to  sew  well  by  hand. 

Wisa  McClintock  gives  lessons  in  industrial 
drawing  to  the  pupils,  male  and  female.  In 
the  girls'  school  a  scholarship  in  the  School 
of  Design  for  Women,  and  in  the  boys' school 
tickets  to  the  drawing-school  and  lectures  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  are  awarded  to  the 
most  meritorious  of  the  graduates  who  do  not 
intend  to  go  to  the  High  School.  Some  of 
the  pupils  are  also  given  the  use  of  the  Ap- 
prentices' Library.  The  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions attend  at  the  school  on  the  last  Fri- 
day in  every  month,  at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  and 
pupils  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  of  all  religious  denominations. 

The  Managers  of  the  Institution  are  seldom 
changed,  and  some  of  them  are  of  thirty 
years'  standing.  The  officers  are  as  follows  : 
President,  Isaac  Norris  ;  Vice-President,  Jos. 
C.  Turnpenny  ;  Secretary,  Pemberton  Smith  ; 
Treasurer,  Richard  K.  Betts  ;  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  following  named  gentlemen, 
form  the  Board  of  Managers  :  Charles  Ellis, 
Thomas  Ridgway,  Edmund  Webster,  Harry 
Walter,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Wm.  Whar- 
ton, Jr.,  Wm.  P.  Ellison,  Rodman  B.  Elli- 
80D. — Public  Ledger. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION   OF  FUIEXOS 

Will  meet  on  Second-day  evening  next.  I'ith  mo. 
30th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  .Meeting  room, 
Jiace  Street  :  election  of  oflicer?, 

Alfrki)  Moork.  Secre/ariy. 

FIRST-DAY  schools. 

"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Promotion  of 
First  dny  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting."  will  hold  its  next  Qaartcrly  Ses- 
sion at  Race  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on 
Seventh-day  morning,  1st  mo.  18th,  187.'^,  at  ten 
o'clock.  Reports  from  tha  different  schools,  ttc,  are 
requested,  and  that  each  should  appoint  delegates  to 
attend.  Essays  will  be  acceptable,  which,  with  re- 
ports, should  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  by  the  15tli,  di- 
rected to  717  Willow  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Jos.  M.  Tkuman,  I  ^,  , 
Emma  Worbell,  / 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same  place 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  I7ih,  at  7.\  o'clock,  and 
8^  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  ;  a  full  at- 
tendance desired,  as  important  business  will  come 
up.  Anna  P.  Woi.i.astos,  CUrk 

ITEMS. 

New  Motor  for  Pa.ssknqer  Railway  Cars. — 
Within  a  few  days  a  successful  experiment  has  been 
made  on  the  P'rankford  branch  of  the  Fifth  and 


Sixth  Streets  Railway  line  with  a  Lamm's  firel 
street  locomotive,  now  in  u^e  on  one  of  the  sti 
railways  of  New  Orleans.    The  apparatus  is  the 
vention  of  Emile  Lamm,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
system  of  propulsion  has  been  used  on  the  New 
leans   and    CarroUton  Railroad  for   the  last 
months.    The  difference  between  the  new  mc 
and  the  ordinary  dummy  or  locomotive  is  that 
latter  have  fire-boxes  and  boilers,  and  the  new 
vention  dispenses  with  both,  and  substitutes  tht 
fore  a  tank,  which  is)  first  partly  filled  with  wt 
and  then  filled  with  steam,  transferred  to  it  by 
propriate  apparatus  trom  a  stationary  stemn  geni 
tor  at  the  terminus  of  the  road.    The  steam  t 
stored  in  the  tank  furnishes  the  motive  power  of 
engine  until  the  locomotive  returns  to  the  gem 
tor,  and  the  tank  is  refilled,  or  until  it  reaches 
other  generator  on  the  road.    The  tank  is  cov( 
with  heavy  layers  of  felt  to  prevent  condensation 
tube  connected  with  the  stationary  steam  genen 
passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  tank,  am 
perforated  with  small  holes,  four  inches  apart, 
apertures  being  turned  downwards  and  their  t 
area  being  equal  to  that  of  a  cross  section  of  the  ti 
A  pipe  is  connected  with  the  engine  and  thence 
crank  or  gearing  power  is  transferred  to  the  dAin 
ing  wheels.    The  tank  is  partially  filled  with  waf" 
the  steam  introduced  through  the  perforated  ti 
thus  warming  all  the  water  at  once,  and,  the  des 
pressure  having  been  obtained,  the  locomotive  is 
connected  from  the  steam  generator  and  is  re 
for  service.    The  water  in  the  tank  does  not  hav|llb( 
be  removed,  and  it  requires  only  five  minute 
charge  the  tank  with  steam.    The  engine  was  u 
as  perfect  control  as  the  ordinary  dummy 
economy  in  fuel  of  this  locomotive  over  the  ordir 
dummy  engine  is  noticeable,  only  one-fifth  of 
fuel  now  used  on  the  dummy  being  required  for 
new  motor. 


ert( 


Science  and  Sciuptcre. — A  celebrated  scien-lTli 
man,  connected  with  the  British  Museum,  haa  [(j^ 
cently  succeeded  in  deciphering  an  ancient  cu 
form  inscription  from  an  Assyrian  monument 
which  he  found  contained  an  account  of  the  Del 
substantially  the  same   as  that  given  in  the  B 
In  a  communication  to  a  London  paper,  he  say 
The  cuneiform  inscription  which  I  have  rece 
found  and  translated  gives  a  long  and  full  accou 
the  Deluge.  Itcontains  the  version  ortradiiionof 
event  which  existed  in  the  early  Chaldean  peric 
the  cityof  Erech  (one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod) 
represented  by  the  ruins  of  Warka.  In  this  newlyje  t 
covered  inscription  the  account  of  the  Deluge 
as  a  narrative  into  the  mouth  of  Xisuthrus  or  N' 
lit-  relates  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  tiie  coma 
to  build  the  ark.  its  building,  the  filling  of  it 
Deluge,  the  resting  of  the  ark  on  a  mountain! 
sending  out  of  the  birds  and  other  matters. 

The  narrative  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  th 
count  transmitted  by  the  Greeks  from  Rerosus, 
Chaldean  historian,  than  to  the  Biblical  history 
it  does  not  differ  materially  from  either.    The  ] 
cipal  differences  are  as  to  the  duration  of  the  del  )rg( 
the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  ref), 
the  sending  out  of  the  birds,  &c.    The  cunei: 
account  is  much  longer  and  fuller  than  that  oli 
rosus,  and  has  several  details  omitted  both  bj 
Bible  and  the  Chaldean  historian.     This  inscrij 
opens  up  many  questions  of  which  we  knew  notlDs 
previously,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  numb  {{(j^ 
other  details  of  Chaldean  history  which  will  be^ 
interesting  and  important.    This  is  the  first 
any  inscription  has  been  found  with  an  accoilji 
an  event  mentioned  in  Genesis."  ! 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  ;    LRT  HER  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  :    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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From  Good  Words. 
THE  QUAKERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

(Concluded  from  page  692.) 

[The  first  Aberdeen  Quakers  had,  indeed, 
\q  but  their  obscurity  and  inoffensiveness 
Iprotect  them  against  the  ignorant  brutality 
|the  rabble.    The  earliest  converts  wer^  a 
women,  most  of  them  of  the  lower  and 
ddle  classes,  and  one  or  two  poor  artizans 
laborers.    These  people  had  been  won 
;r  to  the  Society  by  the  preaching  of  Wil- 
Dewsbury,  an    English    Friend  who 
[ted  the  north  of  Scotland  a  few  years  be- 
the   Restoration.     George  Gray  and 
•rge  Keith  were  two  of  Dewsbury's  best- 
iwn  disciples.     George  Gray,  who  had 
a  weaver,  became  one  of  the  first  minis- 
of  the  Aberdeen  Society,  and  though 
)llyan  uneducated  man,is  described  by  the 
iker  annalist  as  having  been  "  thoroughly 
lished  in  all  respects  unto  his  holy  calling." 
)ther   and  very  different   member  was 
Irge  Keith,  a  graduate  of  the  University, 
[,  having  been  trained  in  the  polemics  of 
established  Church,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
ipions  in  defending  Quakerism  against 
Iclerical   assailants.     Ktith's  character 
IS  to  have  been  ardent  and  zealous,  but 
ted  with  an  ambition  and  an  impatience 
Jtraint  which  accorded  ill  with  the  meek- 
|of  his  fellow  Friends.    After  undergoing 
sufferings  and  persecutions  with  the 
[fastness   and  resignation  of  an  early 


Christian,  Keith  quarrelled  with  the  Society 
in  Pennsylvania,  attempted  to  found  a  new 
sect  of  Quakers,  then  joined  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  finally  died  Rector  of.Elburton, 
in  Sussex.  When  the  news  of  his  defection 
reached  Aberdeen  in  1694,  the  Quakers  there 
addressed  a  letter  to  their  "  Ancient  Friends, 
George  and  Elizabeth  Keith/'  which  has  all 
the  simple  eloquence  and  pathos  of  an  apos- 
tolic epistle.  After  a  touching  allusion  to 
their  former  services  and  sufferings,  the 
Friends  entreat  them  "  to  receive  in  a  right 
mind  our  innocent  freedom  and  love  ;  and  in 
the  cool  of  the  day  go  forth  again  with  your 
brethren  into  the  ancient  green  pastures  of 
love,  and  to  the  healing  springs  of  life,  giving 
up  to  fire  and  sword  that  which  is  for  it ;  so 
the  first  and  the  last  works  shall  be  precious 
together ;  then  righteousness  and  peace  shall 
kiss  each  other  .  .  .  and  in  the  sweet, 
ancient  spring  of  our  Father's  love,  wherein 
we  have  often  been  sweetly  refreshed  together 
many  years  ago,  shall  we  truly  rejoice  to  hear 
from  you  and  also  to  see  your  faces."  Another 
eminent  member  of  the  Aberdeen  Society 
from  the  beginning  was  Margaret  MoUison, 
the  wife  of  a  magistrate,  whose  knees,  it  was 
said,  were  worn  by  the  frequency  of  her  de- 
votions, and  whose  daughter,  Christian  Bar- 
clay, was  even  more  eminent  than  herself. 

When  Alexander  Jaffray  and  Colonel  Bar- 
clay joined  the  sect,  the  former  in  1662,  the 
other  more  than  three  years  afterwards,  the 
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aoger  of  the  Presbyterians  was  roused  to  the  i 
pitch  of  persfcution.  The  Church  in  Aber- 
deen was,  at  that  tintie,  a  curious  mixture  of 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery.  The  north-east 
of  Sootland,  especially  Aberdeen,  had,  on  the  ! 
Ifhole,  taken  kinrlly  to  Prelacy,  and  the  im- 
position of  a  biiehop  upon  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  was  not  attended  with  the  same  scandal 
to  religion  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Bishop  Scougal  was  a  learned  and  tolerant 
man,  and  might  not  have  troubled  himself 
about  the  (Quakers,  but  for  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Aberdeen  ministers,  who  never 
ceased  to  clamor  for  .latfray's  being  made  an 
example  of.  Jafiray  was  ordered  by  the  Court 
of  High  CoDjnjission  to  place  himself  under 
the  bishop's  surveillance;  and  other  Friends 
of  lower  rank  were  thrown  into  the  prisons  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  It  is  but  justice 
both  to  the  bishop  and  the  Privy  Council,  to 
admit  that  this  persecution  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  to  whom 
oppression  had  failed  to  teach  tolerance.  JafT 
ray,  constant  to  his  motto  that  "  it  was  better 
to  obey  God  than  man,"  having  violated  the 
injunctions  of  the  authorities  by  holding  re- 
ligious meetings  with  the  Friends  in  his  own 
house,  was,  by  the  bishop's  orders,  thrown  in- 
to prison  at  Banff,  though  he  was  suffering  at 
th^  time  from  a  serious  indisposition.  While 
here  he  penned  a  solemn  warning  to  Bishop 
Scougal  to  beware  of  persecution,  and  assured 
him  that  oppression  "  would  only  tend  to  the 
farther  service  and  advancement  of  our  testi 
mony,  which  is  indeed  gloriously  come  forth, 
and  fchall  further  to  the  terror  and  astonish- 
meut  of  all  opposers."  The  unchristian  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  Aberdeen  ministers  is  a 
dark  picture  even  in  that  dark  age.  One  of 
them  attempted  to  stir  up  the  judges  when  on 
circuit  against  the  Quakers,  by  preaching  a 
sermon  in  which  the  Friends  were  denounced 
as  a  "  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  sect," 
until  both  judges  and  magistrates  were 
ashamed  of  his  vehemence.  Having  failed 
in  this  (piarter,  the  clergy  next  petitioned  the 
Privy  Council  at  Edinburgh,  *'  to  curb  and 
rid  the  laud  "  of  the  sectaries. 

In  Sir  John  Keith,  afterwards  Earl  of  Kin- 
tore,  the  ministers  found  a  zealous  coadjutor. 
Inverury  and  Kiumuck,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Keith's  residence,  had  each  its  little  meeting 
of  Friends,  and  the  baron  not  only  delivered 
some. of  them  to  the  Aberdeen  magistrates  for 
punishment,  but  exerted  his  influence  to  get 
a  special  commission  fur  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  But  before  the  commission  was  issued, 
the  chief  object  of  popular  indignation  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  Alexander  Jaffray 
died  at  his  house  of  Kingswells  in  May,  lt)73, 
"  with  blessed  and  living  testimonies  to  the 
honor  of  the  Truth  before  many  professors 


and  profane  who  came  to  see  him,"  as  the  ]■ 
cord  of  the  Aberdeen  Society  remarks.  Ja 
ray's  character  had  shone  forth  under  pen 
cution  even  more  brightly  than  before.  I 
had  become  an  undaunted  advf)cate  of  1 
opinions,  and  no  longer  troubled  himself  wi 
attempts  to  solve  his  doubts  by  controvert 
He  bore  his  severest  af Mictions  without  a  mi 
mur,  and  did  not  pernnt  himself  to  revile  1 
oppressors,  whom  he  never  mentions  except 
terms  of  pity  and  Christian  love.  JaflVa; 
death  would  have  been  severely  felt  by  t 
northern  Quakers,  for  he  had  been  the  nat 
ral  mouthpiece  of  their  grievances,  but  th 
his  place  was  at  once  taken  by  one  who  is  ev 
more  eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  sect.  Co] 
nel  Barclay's  son  Kobert,  who  had  been  eciii 
cated  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  unc 
the  principal  of  the  Scot's  College  at  Parr 
joined  the  Society,  soon  afier  his  father,  free 
independent  convictions.  Young  Barclay 
theological  training  seems  to  have  been  wi 
cared  for.  His  wiitings  show  him  to  ha« 
possessed  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Christii 
Fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  polemical  and  diK 
trinal  writings  of  the  age.  His  "  Apology] 
is,  however,  so  well  known,  even  outside  t; 
Friends,  and  his  life  and  opinions  are  so  11 
reflected  in  it,  that  more  detailed  allusion, 
him  here  is  unnecessary. 

The  Barclays  were  then  the  persons  wh 
in  the  eyes  of  Sir  John  Keith's  commissici 
were   most   dangerous  to  orthodoxy.  Tl 
Aberdeen  magistrates  had  stretched  au  A\ 
against   Presbyterian  uoncomformists,  an 
under  color  of  it,  had  cast  twelve  of  the  leii 
ing   Friends   into   prison.    Ddvid  Barcli 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  brethren  stoutly  II 
fore  the  commissioners,  and  both  he  and  II 
companions  refused  to  bind  themselves  notl 
attend  more  meetings.    Heavy  fines  were 
tlicted  upon  all  the  recusant?,  and  they  wk 
committed  to  prison  until  the  money  could 
raised.     }^ut  even  impri-^onment  could  j 
alter  their  steadfastness.     Andrew  Jaffrr 
dared  to  preach  from  their  prison  windc 
and  was  removed  in  consequence  to  wo  ^ 
(luarters.    Fortunately,  for  himself  and   I  ^ 
friends,  Kobert  Barclay  was  abroad  at  '  j( 
time  of  this  persecution,  and  when  he  he£3  ||, 
the  news  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  comp' 
their  liberation.    Elizabeth,  the  Princess  ]|  ^ 
latine  of  the  Rhine,  the  cousin  of  Charles  1  j 
was  Barclay's  kinswoman,  and  this  amiai  jjj 
lady  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  tea.  ),j 
ings  of  the  Young  Quaker.    Not  only  tti  ^ 
but  it  seems  that  the  Princess  was  in  a  spec 
manner  drawn  towards  the  doctrines  of 
Friends,  for  she  writes  to  Barclay  in  her  o  ^ 
quaint  earnest  way  :— "  Now  that  I  have  soi 
times  a  glimpse  of  the  True  Light,  I  do 
attend  to  it  as  I  should  ;  being  drawn  by  ^ 
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works  of  my  calliflg  which  must  be  done — 
aDd  as  your  swift  Eaglish  bounds,  I  often 
over  run  my  scent,  being  called  back  when  it 
is  too  late."    King  Charles  had,  upon  Bar- 
clay's petition,  referred  the  case  of  the  Aber- 
deen Qaa'sers  to  the  Scotch  Privy  C juucil. 
But  though  Lauderdale  did  his  best  to  fortvard 
his  master's  wishes,  the  Presbyterian  opposi- 
tion was  too  fierce,  and  the  prayer  of  the  Ab- 
erdeen petitioners  was  anssvered  by  scorpions 
instead  of  whips  ;  the  number  of  the  farmer 
commission  being  doubled,  and  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  zealous  Covenanters.  The 
new  commissioners,  failing  to  shake  the  coa- 
staucy  of  the  Friends,  confirmed  the  fi)rmer 
sentence,  and  empowered  a  Captain  Melville 
to  distrain  their  properties  to  the  amounts  of 
their  several  fines.    Melville  called  in  the  aid 
of  soldiers  and  stripped  the  Friends  not  only 
of  their  fixed  fines,  but  everything  else  that 
he  could  lay  hold  of.    One  poor  Quaker, 
Thomas  Milne,  a  shoemaker,  who  had  been 
plundered  of  his  little  all,  kneeled  down  pub- 
licly at  the  market  cross,  and  prayed  God  to 
forgive  his  oppressors,  for  which  presumption 
the  Provost  again  committed  him  to  prison. 
Moreover,  Robert  Barclay  coming  soon  after 
'to  the  north,  was  thrown  into  prison  with  the 
other  Friends,  notwithstanding  the  favor  with 
which  the  Court  had  been  disposed  to  treat 
khim.    When  the  Princess  El  zibeth  heard  of 
othe  younger  Barclay's  confinement,  she  wrote 
n:,o  her  btiither,  Prince  Rupert,  entreating  him 
.Uo  make  interest  with  the  king  on  the  Bar- 
iD  clay's  behalf;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  to 
;» those  who  investigate  closely  the  history  of 
^llhis  period,  that  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
1  Court,  which  seems  to  have  f-hown  more  cou- 
l:;ern  for  the  toleration  of  the  Sjotch  Quakers 
1  ban  most  people  will  be  disposed  to  give  it 
::3reditfor,  the  ministers  would  in  all  proba- 
«)ility  have  used  the  sword  as  well  as  bonds 
'1 :0  check  the  progress  of  the  detested  sect. 
"    Meanwhile  the  prisoners  in  Aberdeen  were 
n  B.  most  wretched  condition.    To  prevent 
hem  from  preaching  to  the  populace,  the 
'^'vindows  of  the  prison  were  shut  up;  they 
vere  frequently  denied  the  use  of  fire,  although 
't  was  the  winter-time  ;  the  roof  leaked  upon 
hem  in  rainy  weather,  and  sometimes  they 
^F;  ^ere  so  closely  packed  that  they  had  scarcely 
:'  oom  to  sit  or  lie.    The  Provost  and  Burnett, 
^'l  bailie,  one  of  their  harshest  persecutors, 
*  hreatened,  when  they  complained  of  this 
'  larsh  usage,     to  pack  them  like  salmon  in 
.■  barrel."    In  1677,  after  having  been  in 
-  yrison  for  upwards  of  a  year,  the  Quakers 
'■  gain  petitioned  the  Council,  and  Robert 
r'  Barclay  addressed  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
^  tharpe,  in  which  he  cites  the  testimony  of 
:  Lthanasius,  **  that  it  was  the  devil's  work, 
f  nd  not  God's,  to  force  men's  consciences,  and 


that  the  blasphemous  Ariaus,  the  first  Chris- 
tian persecutors,  had  learned  to  do  so,  not  of 
God,  but  of  the  devil  and  his  angels."  This 
letter  seems  to  have  had  considerable  weight 
with  the  Archbishop,  but  the  representations 
of  the  local  clergy  and  magistrates  carried 
the  day,  and  Sharpe  induced  the  Council  to 
remit  the  Quakers'  petition  back  again  to  the 
commissioners.  The  king's  recommendation, 
however,  led  the  commissioners  to  mitigate 
their  severity.  During  this  troublous  period, 
several  remarkable  testimonies  were  put  forth. 
Lillias  Skene,  whose  husband  was  among  the 
prisoners,  and  who  was  herself  held  in  great 
estimation  even  among  the  Presbyterians,  for 
her  talents  and  Christian  character,  addressed 
a  warning  to  the  magistrates  and  townsfolk 
of  Aberdeen,  in  which  she  urged  them  not  to 
draw  upon  themselves  and  their  city  innocent 
blood,  for  even  if  they  kept  their  hands  free 
from  the  blood  of  an  innocent  people,  who 
were  suffering  for  conscience's  sake,  they 
would  still  have  enough  to  account  for.  Such 
of  Lillias  Skene's  letters  and  writings  as  have 
been  preserved,  stamp  her  as  a  woman  of  a 
masculine  cast  of  character,  but  with  a  mind 
thoroughly  imbued  with  love  to  all  classes  of 
Christians.  The  Aberdeen  Friends  were 
singularly  fortunate  in  their  female  members, 
many  of  whom  have  their  godly  lives  and 
Christian  graces  still  embalmed  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  sect.  Among  other  names,  that 
of  Christian  Barclay,  the  wife  of  the  apolo- 
gist, who  was  the  daughter  of  an  equally 
pious  mother,  Margaret  Mollison,  mentioned 
above,  and  who  made  a  public  profession  of 
her  religion  in  her  sixteenth  year,  deserves  to 
be  honorably  recorded. 

The  persecution,  which  had  lulled  for  a 
few  months  in  1677,  again  broke  forth,  and 
continued  to  rage  without  intermission  for 
two  years  and  a  half.  The  rigorous  treat- 
ment to  which  they  were  subjected,  seems  to 
have  undermined  the  intellect  of  some,  for 
we  hear  of  Andrew  JaffVay,  son  of  Alexander, 
a  reasonable  enough  person  at  other  times, 
exposing  himself  in  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 
in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  as  the  prophets  of 
old  were  wont  to  mourn  for  the  sins  of  their 
people.  It  is  curious,  if  it  were  not  painful, 
to  watch  how  eagerly  the  Friends  of  those 
days  sought  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  what- 
ever calamities  befel  their  persecutors.  Forbes, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  struck  down 
dead  in  his  pulpit,  while  in  the  act  of  excom- 
municating his  own  daughter,  who  had  turned 
Quaker.  Another  minister  was  as  suddenly 
cut  ofif  after  having  imprisoned  two  Friends 
for  preaching  in  his  churchyard.  Provost 
Petrie,  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  a  violent 
persecutor,  was  convicted  of  malversation  in 
the  Convention  of  Boroughs,  and  imprisoned 
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in  the  very  place  where  he  had  been  wont  to 
confine  the  Quakers.  And  these  are  but  a 
few  instances  of  the  open  judgments  which 
the  Friends  fancied  they  saw  wrought  upon 
their  enemies.  But  it  was  just  the  same  with 
other  sects  of  the  day. 

It  was  again  from  the  Court  that  a  respite 
came  to  the  Quakers.  Robert  Barclay  had 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  with  Fox, 
Penn,  and  other  Friends,  to  visit  their  breth- 
ren in  the  Low  Countries.  But  before  his 
departure,  he  again  represented  the  cause  of 
the  northern  suflerers  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 
The  Duke  procured  Barclay  an  order  from 
the  king,  reprimanding  the  Scotch  authorities 
for  their  persecution  of  the  Quakers  ;  and  the 
release  of  all  the  other  prisoners  was  shortly 
afterwards  effected.  It  is  a  pleasing  thing  to 
observe  the  toleration  which  both  Charles 
and  James  extended  to  the  Scotch  Quakers  : 
and  the  fact  might  give  some  color  to  the  plea 
put  forth  by  the  defenders  of  the  two  last 
Stuart  kings,  that  it  was  for  the  political,  and 
not  the  religious  part  of  their  creed,  that 
they  persecuted  Dissenters,  for  the  Quakers 
alone,  of  all  the  sects  of  the  day,  were  care- 
ful to  exclude  political  questions  from  their 
constitution.  The  Barclay  family  possesses  a 
memorable  tradition  of  the  apologist's  final 
interview  with  James,  during  that  monarch's 
last  few  weeks  of  power.  It  is  thus  related 
by  Robert  Barclay's  grandson  : — **  At  their 
parting,  he  being  in  a  window  with  the  king, 
when  none  other  was  present,  who,  looking 
out,  said,  *  The  wind  was  now  fair  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  coming  over  ;'  upon  which 
my  grandfather  took  occasion  to  say,  '  It  w^as 
hard  that  no  expedient  could  be  found  out  to 
satisfy  the  people;'  to  which  the  king  replied, 
*  1  will  do  anything  becoming  a  gentleman, 
except  part  with  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
I  shall  never  do  while  I  live.'  It  would  have 
been  well  for  James  had  he  always  been  as 
tender  of  his  subjects'  consciences  as  of  his 
own.  But  still  it  ought  to  be  remembered  to 
Lis  credit  that  he  put  a  stop  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  (Quakers,  until  the  Revolution  es- 
tablished religious  freedom  upon  a  more  se- 
cure basis  than  the  good-will  of  a  monarch. 

With  the  termination  of  their  troubles  our 
interest  in  the  Aberdeen  Quakers  ceases.  The 
Barclays  were  in  due  time  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  but  their  dccendants  are  still  reckoned 
among  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Quakerism  never  made 
but  a  limited  progress  in  Scotland.  The  soil 
was  unfavorable  to  its  growth.  But  the  early 
Aberdeen  Quakers  left  behind  them  a  valu- 
able legacy  in  their  example,  not  merely  to 
the  Friends,  but  to  all  sects  of  Christians. 
No  man  can  read  the  accounts  given  in  Jaff- 


ray's  diary  and  the  l^ry  pa])ers,  from  whichi  jj„ 
the  above  facts  are  chiefly  taken,  without  feel- 
ing  that  the  Quakers  were  indeed  animatedi  j^, 
with  che  truest  spirit  of  Cbi istianity.    Thw  ] 
more  they  were  persecuted,  the  more  theyi 
clung  to  their  tenets  ;  and  in  the  darkeal^  ^ 
time  of  their  tribulation  not  a  word  of  revil-'  j,, 
ing  or  abuse  appears  to  have  passed  a  Quak-  ] 
er's  lips.    So  long  as  the  Jaflrays  and  Bar-- 
cla}8  directed  their  meetings,  none  of  those*  jji, 
extreme  demonstrations,  so  common  arnongi 
fanatical  sects  of  the  day,  could  he  laid  ioi^^^ 
their  charge,  and  the  language  which  they^jj^ 
adopted  in  speaking  of  other  denominations- j.^, 
was  charitable  in  the  extreme.    Their  obedi- 
ence  to  the  civil  power  was  an  exaniple  to 
both  Episcopalicns  and  Pies^byterians,  so  far-^i^^ 
as  the  north    of  Scotland    was  concerned. 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  of  their  tenets- g| 
that  seem  too  narrow  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Gospel,  but  the  writings  of  Barclay  and  Jaff-  jj^^ 
ray  are  characterized  by  a  wtjrmth  and  char-  L 
ity  which  has  only  been  exceeded  in  our  ownij^.^ 
days.  Alexander  Allardyce.  .^^^ 

IfDOl 

ioi 
led 

The  Fiicord  is  indebted  to  Henry  Ooderdonk,  Jr.,  Jr ; 
for  the  followinfr  sketch  of  the  oldest  ot  the  Societies  ^luj 
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The  origin  of  the  society  of  Friends  at  Jer-  .pj^ 
icho,   (anciently   called   Lusum   or  "Thejjfiij 
Farms,")  runs  into  the  hidden  past,  far  back;^  ] 
of  any  extant  records.    Perhaps  Ri.  Doud- 
ney,  a  minister  traveling  east  from  Hemp-^ 
stead,  in  August,  1G57,  took  Jericho  on  his' 
way  to  Oyster  bay,  whence  he  embarked  for 
Rhode  Island.  However  that  may  be,  the  first ; 
z€al  of  the  new  converts  seems,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  have  cooled  a  little,  for  th 
Quarterly  meeting,  80th  of  10th  mo.,  167G, 
desired  Friends  of  the  Farms  to  observe  theirrL 
Week-day  meetings  with  diligence  as  former- ji; 
ly  ordered."  teel 
"  For  oYer  a  century  th^re  was  no  public 
meeting-house,  but  Friends  met  at  private  Ij- 
houses.    Alary,  widow  of  Thomas  and  moth- 
er  of  Ri.  Willits,  as  early  as  1 G78,  had  opened 
her  house  for  meetings  and  the  entertainment 
of  traveling   preachers.     We  shall  confine  , 
ourselves  to  giving  extracts  chiefly  from  the  j. 
minutes  of  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  meet-  1 1 
ings.  L 
1G83.   20th  of  12th  mo.   "  Friends  having  p 
something  in  their  minds   concerning  the 
reading  of  Friends'  papers  in  meeting,  that 
their  children  may  thereby  come  to  under- 
stand the  order  of  Friends  in  their  affairs  and 
in  their  marriages,  agreed  that  they  be  read 
at  the  Farms  at  the  12th  month  every  year. 

1690.  30th  of  6th  mo.  A  First-day  meet- 
ing  was  held  at  Jericho,  every  five  weeks ;  P^j 
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»ut  the  Week-day  meetings  were  kept  alter- 
lately  at  Westbury  and  Jericho,  Friends  of 
)oth  meetings  joining  in  one. 

Mary  Willits,  "  a  mother  in  Israel,"  and 
Abigail  her  daughter-in  law,  in  1707,  report- 
id  their  sufferings  for  several  years  previous, 
LS  follows : 

In  170 — ,the  constable  on  a  demand  of  10s. 
or  the  priest  that  should  be  sent  from  Eng- 
and  to  Hempstead,  by  reason  she  could  not 
)ay  it,  took  lOi  yards  linen  cloth  worth  31s. 
)d.    On  a  like  demand  he  went   into  the 
ihamber  of  her  daughter-in-law,  and  took  9i 
mshals  of  wheat  worth  38s.  The  next  year  the 
ionstable  came  to  their  houses  in  their  ab- 
ence,  and  took  for  John  Thomas,  priest,  what 
^heat  ^he  pleased ;  they   never   knew  how 
luch.    Another  time  on  a  demand  of  21s. 
d.  for  building  the  priest's  worship  housa  at 
lempstead,  the  constable  went  in  her  yard 
nd  took  5  wethers  worth  50s.,  and  took 
:om  her  daughter-in-law  on  a  demand  of  12s, 
wo  pair  of  new  shoes  and  two  pewter  plat- 
irs,  worth  25s.    Next  year,  on  being  denied 
loney  for  the  priest,  the  constable  went  into 
1  inner  room,  got  her  keys,  searched  her  chest 
ad  took  money,  she  knew  not  what.  Anoth- 
•  year  the  collector  demanded  a  tax-rate, 
id  while  she  was  telling  [counting]  the 
oney,  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  another 
ite  for  the  priest's  worship-house,  and  took 
hat  he  pleased  for  the  same. 

1712.  30th  of  6th  mo.  "  The  state  of  af- 
irs  at  Jericho  and  places  thereaway  being 
quired  into,  are  reported  generally  well  and 
e  meeting  dulv  kept  up.'' 

1713.  17th  of  r2th  mo.  "Died  Widow 
ary  Willets,  aged  near  85,  an  ancient  wor- 
y  minister  in  the  church  of  Christ.  She 
ceived  the  blessed  Truth  in  her  early  days 
d  bore  a  public  testimony  in  meeting,  and 
ntinued  faithful  to  the  end  of  her  days." 

"111713.  27th  of  12th  mo.  "The  Monthly 
iBeting  heretofore  kept  at  Jericho  is  to  be 
1  pt  for  the  time  to  come  at  Westbury." 

1757 — 8.  11th  mo.  Wm.  Reckitt"^was  at 
tricho  on  a  First-day.  "The  meeting  con- 
8  ted  of  several  hundreds  of  people  who 
lard  the  Truth  declared,  with  great  atten- 
tn." 

1757.  2d  of  9th  mo.  "  Died  Abigail  Wil- 
\i  in  her  90th  year,  having  seen  her  grand- 
dughter's  grand  child.  She  had  lived  a 
vJow  upwards  of  50  years,  in  good  esteem, 
id  with  a  sober  and  religious  character 
llongst  Friends,  and  died  in  good  unity 
wh  them,  having  for  some  time  longed  for 
bf  course  to  be  finished." 

During  the  Revolutionary  war.  Friends 
3«'upled  to  bear  arms,  and  suffered  accord- 
irly.  We  cite  but  one  out  of  many  :  Elias 
Ecks  reports,  5th  of  4th  mo.,  1777,  that  a 


Serjeant  took  from  him  a  pair  of  shoes  worth 
8s.  for  a  fine  for  his  not  appearing  to  stand 
on  guard  ;  and  28th  of  8th  mo.,  another  Ser- 
jeant took  a  pair  of  silver  buckles  worth  18s., 
two  pair  of  stockings  worth  15s.,  and  two 
handkerchiefs  worth  5s.,  for  a  fine  for  his  not 
going  at  the  time  of  an  alarm* — 3d  of  12th 
mo.  On  a  demand  of  12s.,  towards  paying 
some  men  hired  to  repair  the  Forts  near  the 
west  end  of  the  Island,  a  lieutenant  took 
from  him  a  great  coat  worth  26s.  1778.  6th 
mo.,  he  was  distrained  of  a  pair  of  stockings 
worth  5s.,  and  a  razor-ease  and  two  razors 
worth  4s.,  for  refusing  to  pay  towards  hiring 
of  men  to  work  in  the  fortifications  near 
Brooklyn  ferry.  1779.  lOth  mo.,  he  was  dis- 
trained of  two  bags  containing  three  bushels 
of  wheat  worth  £3.10  for  a  demand  on  his 
wife  (he  being  from  home)  of  £3  for  his  not 
assisting  to  build  a  fort  at  Brooklyn  ferry. 

1786.  29th  of  3d  mo.  "  It  is  proposed  to 
divide  Westbury  Preparative  meeting  and  set- 
tle one  at  Jericho  at  the  house  of  the  two 
widow  Seamans,  they  appearing  free  thereto." 

1787.  25th  of  7th  mo.  "It  is  proposed  to 
build  a  meeting-house  at  Jericho  42  by  34 
feet  and  21  feet  posts."  The  cost  was  £363. 
Stoves  £23.  17.  9. 

1788.  24th  of  9th  mo.  Friends'  school 
stock  is  divided.  The  share  of  Jericho  is 
£101.  4.  10.  and  half  the  school-house  at 
Westbury. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  A  GIFT  IN 
THE  MINISTRY. 

"  Take  heed  of  many  words  :  what  reach- 
eth  to  the  life  settles  in  the  life.  That  which 
cometh  from  the  life  and  is  received  from 
God,  reacheth  to  the  life  and  settles  others  in 
the  life."  *  *  *  "If  Friends  do  not  live 
in  the  pure  life  which  they  speak  of,  to  an- 
swer the  life  in  those  they  speak  to,  the  other 
part  steps  in,  and  so  there  comes  up  an  out- 
ward acquaintance,  and  he  [the  speaker]  lets 
that  come  over  him.  But  as  every  one  is 
kept  living  in  the  life  of  God,  over  all  that  is 
contrary,  they  are  in  their  places.  Then  they 
do  not  lay  hands  on  any  suddenly  ;  which  is 
the  danger  now.  For  if  any  one  do,  he  may 
lose  his  discerning;  may  lay  hands  on  the 
wrong  part,  and  so  let  deceit  come  too  near 
him ;  and  the  deceit  will  steal  over  so  ,that  it 
will  be  a  hard  thing,  for  him  to  get  it  down." 
*  *  *  "If  any  one  have  a  moving  to  any 
place,  and  have  spoken  what  they  were  moved 
of  the  Lord,  let  them  return  to  their  haibita- 

^Whaleboatmen  from  the  Main  often  crossed  the 
Sound  in  the  darkness  of  night  and  plundered  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island.  Hence  guards  pa'rolled 
the  shores,  and  in  case  of  an  alarm,  the  people  were 
warned  out  to  pursue  the  robbers  ere  they  reached 
their  boats 
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tion  again,  and  live  in  the  pure  life  of  God 
and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  so  will  ye  be 
kept  in  the  lil'e,  in  the  solid  and  seasoned 
spirit,  and  preach  as  well  in  life  as  in  words: 
none  must  be  light  or  wild.  For  the  seed  of 
God  is  weighty,  brings  to  be  solid  and  leads 
into  the  wisdom  rf  God,  by  which  the  w  isdom 
of  the  creation  is  known.  But  if  that  part  be 
up  which  runs  into  in'aginatioi]?,  and  that 
part  be  standing  in  which  the  imaginations 
come  up,  and  the  pure  Spirit  be  not  thorough- 
ly come  to  rule  and  reign,  then  that  will  run 
out  that  will  glory,  boast  and  vapor,  and  so 
will  such  an  one  spoil  that  which  opened  to 
bira  ;  tfns  is  for  condemnation."  *     *  * 

For  when  ye  have  declared  the  truth  to  the 
people  and  they  have  received  it,  and  are 
come  into  that  which  ye  spake  of,  the  utter- 
ing of  many  words  and  long  declarations  out 
ot  the  life,  may  beget  them  into  a  form.  And 
if  any  should  run  on  lashly  into  words  again, 
without  the  savor  of  life,  those  that  are  come 
into  the  thing  that  he  spake  of  will  judge  him, 
whereby  he  may  hurt  again  that  which  he 
raised  up  before.  So  Friends,  ye  must  all 
come  into  the  thing  that  is  spoken  in  the 
openings  of  the  heavtnly  life  among  you,  and 
walk  in  the  love  of  God,  that  ye  may  answer 
the  thing  spoken  to." — George  Fox. 

CHEERl-ULNESS — FRIENDLY  SUGGESTIONK  TO 
MOTHERS. 

BY  DR.  J.   H.  IIANAFORD. 

The  health  of  the  body,  not  less  than  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, demands  a  uniform,  calm,  serene,  and 
hopeful  state  of  mind.  So  intimate,  indeed, 
are  the  relations  of  the  body  and  mind,  that 
no  severe  shock  can  be  sustained  by  the  one, 
without  producing  by  sympathy  an  efffcct 
upon  the  other,  corresfionding  in  some  degree 
with  the  intensity  of  the  primary  injury. 
There  may  be  some  apparent  excei)tion8  to  a 
general  rule,  yet  it  is  morally  ia)possible  f(T 
a  strong,  vigorous,  bold  and  comprehensive 
mind,  long  to  exist  in  a  frail  and  diseased 
body.  It  is  ecjually  certain  that  habitual 
peevishness,  irritability  and  fretfulness,  will 
ultimately  undermine  the  strongest  consti- 
tution, and  even  in  a  brief  period  produce 
disastrous  results,  seen  more  readily  by  those 
accustomed  to  observe  the  progress  of  diseases, 
particularly  those  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  and  yet  it  is  un- 
questionably true,  that  depression  of  spirits 
and  various  harassing  influences,  tend  in  no 
email  degree  to  accelerate  the  fearful  progress 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  if  not  produce 
that  insiduous,  yet  fatal  disease.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  undue  excite- 
ment, particularly  the  cherishing  of  angry 
or  revengeful  feelings,  tends  directly  to  pro- 


duce such  depression  of  spirits.  Indeed  we 
cannot  rise  above  a  certain  level,  cannot  lose 
the  equilibrium  of  temper  (I  use  this  term  in 
an  accommodated  f-cnse)  without  mental  ex- 
haustion, and  peculiar  emotions  of  sadness^ 
and  dissatisfaction. 

The  young  mother,  and  especially  §he  who 
often  assumes  maternal  relations,  has  much  to 
destroy  the  natural  equanimity,  however  hope- 
ful or  amiable  she  may  be  constitutionally. 
The  duties  of  maternity  under  any  circum- 
stances are  sufficiently  arduous,  often  taskingj"j 
the  constitution,  physical,  mental  and  moral,,  ° 
to  the  utmost  point  of  enelurance.    But  in  thef, 
present  state  of  society  in  this  country,  wher< 
luxury  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent ;  whert 
the  lavvs  of  health  are  so  generally  disregard 
ed  as  if  of  earthly  origin  ;  and  where  tb< 
hurry  and  confusion  of  business  seem  inter 
woven  in  our  very  nature,  these  duties  be 
come  still  more  cnercus.     The  multipiieci| 
duties  and  cares  of  *'  much  serving  "  on  thu  ^ 
one  hand,  and  the  peevishness  and  fretful™ 
ness  of  neglected  children  on  the  other,  ren 
der  life  anything  but  agreeable.    Of  all  per 
sons,  however,  the  mother,  to  whose  chargt 
immortal  beings  are  to  be  entrusted,  she  wh( 
guides  and  moulds  the  infant  mind,  she  wh< 
leaves  her  impress  on  society  indelibly  fixedM'^' 
and  she  who  controls  the  destinies  of  her  oflf" 
spring  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  othet  '"c 
earthly  instrumentality  ;  the  mother  shoulil  "ci' 
possess  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind.    On  exaaii  j"J 
ination  it  would  undoubtedly  be  found,  thas  ■''i 
much  of  the  irritability  of  children  mayb^'M 
traced  to  the  influence  of  a  similar  state  O' 
mind  exhibited  by  the  mother  or  attendantfi '"^g 
It  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  much,  if  no( '"i^ 
all, not  thus  produced,  results  from  wrong  hat  '(Ik 
its  ;  for  children  are  naturally  playful  and  hajl  'iie 
py  as  the  frisking  lamb  and  frolicsome  kittei 
Among  the  agencies  which  produce  the  lattei'^i^e 
result,  maybe  classed  narcotics  in  gene  rai  s^o^ 
which  lull  the  nervous  system  into  a  quiellc '^so 
apathetic  state,  to  be  succeeded  by  one  l^fe 
disquietude;  a  large  class  of  stimulants  (ami  'liat 
there  is  less  difference  than  is  generally  3u|  "allj 
posed  in  the  results  of  the  use  of  alcohol  aijt  t 
other  stimulants)  in  frequent  use,  which  goaii  jfto 
the  system  to  action,  leaving  it,  when  the  iif '"gla 
mediats  results  subside,  debilitated,  jaded  am  ^'^m; 
irritable.    These  produce  their  effects  botJ  tUDe 
directly  and  indirectly,  affecting  alike  tN 
mother  and  the  child,  while  each  reacts,  I 
to   speak,  upon   the   other.     The  nursi 
mother  often  transfers  these  results  to 
offspring,  frequently  in  an  aggravated  fori 
while  she  escapes,  for  a  time  at  least,  aim 
entirely  from  the  consequences  of  her  i  , 
prudence,  yet  the  day  of  reckoning  postpi  M 
ned  temporarily,  will  eventually  come  wi| 
its  retributions.  'facd 
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The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  desirable 
rarae  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  various 
luties  and  perplexities  of  Iife,as  society  is  now 
lonstituted,  is  acknowledged,  yetitisbyno 
leans  impossible. 

The  cultivation  of  self  control,  a  strong 
nil,  and  stronger  moral  principle,  with  Di- 
ine  aid,  will  effect  wonders  in  this  particu- 
ir.  Even  a  vague  idea  of  the  importance 
^hich  attaches  itself  to  maternity,  the  re 
ponsibilities  resting  upon  the  mother,  the 
lomeutous  consequences  that  necessarily  re- 
jlt  from  early  impressions,  all  demand  the 
tmost  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
lat  she  may  be  kind,  yet  firm,  hopeful  and 
aeerful,  but  resolute  when  circumstances 
squire  decisive  measures,  and,  in  fine,  that 
le  should  exhibit  just  that  state  of  feeling 
hich  she  would  nurture  in  her  offspring. 


MORAL  LAW. 

The  most  permanent,  the  most  pervading 
id  the  grandest  fact  in  all  nature  is  that 
^erything  is  governed  by  eternal  and  immu- 
ble  laws.  Nothing  can  resist  the  power — 
)thing  can  alter  the  precisioL  with  which 
Tect  everywhere  follows  cause  in  exact  pro- 
>rtion,  and  no  human  arrangement  that 
erlooks  the  constant  working  of  these  laws 
n  ever  hope  for  the  shadow  of  success.  All 
ucatiou  that  is  worth  the  name  is  but  the 
icidaUon  of  these  laws,  and  all  self-culture 
but  the  efl^ort  to  put  ourselve3  into  harmony 
th  them.  Nothing  more  distinctly  marks 
B  progress  of  mankind  than  the  fullness 
th  which  this  fact  is  recognized.  Slowlv 
d  gradually  has  its  truth  dawned  upon  the 
man  mind  as  regards  all  physical  nature, 
d  what  was  once  attributed  to  chance,  or 
the  direct  interference  of  some  angry  or 
vengeful  Diety,  as  the  storm  or  the  earth- 
ake,  is  now  ascribed  to  the  unfailing  pro- 
3  of  natural  and  beneficent  law  as  its  only 
e  source. 

Even  now,  however,  we  do  not  all  have  an 
jhaken  faith  that  this  government  extends 
lally  over  ourselves  as  over  external  na- 
e;  that  the  laws  which  govern  man's 
ritual  nature  are  as  steadfast  and  unwav- 
Qg  as  those  which  control  his  physical 
tern ;  that  what  is  thoughtlessly  called 
tune  or  fate,  is  inevitably  bound  to  motives 
i  character,  by  laws  as  inflexible  as  those 
ich  decide  the  upheaval  of  the  tides  or  the 
;ling  of  the  planets.  We  believe  firmly 
t  according  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  and 

soil,  and  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the 
nt,  will  be  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  and 

richness  of  the  fruit,  but  we  hesitate  to 
ily  the  same  rule  to  the  delicate  garden 
ihe  human  heart.  Yet  the  law  is  as  pow- 
il  and  undeviating  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 


other.  As  surely  as  in  nature  the  force 
must  exceed  the  resistance,  if  any  effect  is  to 
be  produced,  so  surely  in  our  moral  nature, 
must  energy  exceed  obstacle,  and  moral  prin- 
ciple be  greater  than  temptation,  if  heroism 
or  virtue  are  to  flourish  The  law  of  gravi- 
tation, which  equally  gover  s  the  minutest 
snow  flake  and  the  rushing  planets,  is  no 
more  certain  in  its  operation  thin  that  by 
which  the  lightest  thought  or  emotion  influ- 
ences character,  and  the  simplest  deed  in- 
volves eternal  results. 

We  readily  admit  the  evident  absurdity  of 
disregarding  what  we  call  natural  laws,  but 
we  do  not  recognize  the  same  element  in  dis- 
obedience to  our  moral  sense.    He  who  should 
ignore  the  law  of  gravitation,  who  should  at- 
tempt to  breathe  fire  or  water  aa  if  they  were 
air,  or  to  pass  through  rocks  as  if  they  had 
no  power  of  resistance,  would  excite  a  smile 
of  derision,  or  pity  for  his  imbecility.  But 
the  disregard  of  the  laws  which  govern  our 
moral  nature  produces  no  such  feeling.  He 
who  disobeys  his  conscience,  who  violates  the 
principles  of  justice,  honor  and  integrity,  and 
stifles  the  promptings  of  benevolence,  may 
incur  our  serious  condemnation,  but  scarcely 
our  contempt.    We  say  he  does  wrong,  but 
we  forget  to  say  he  is  irrational.    Yet  surely 
the  moral  laws  are  as  firm  and  undeviating 
as  any  other,  and  the  result  of  their  disobe- 
dience as  certain  and  as  detrimental :  there- 
fore to  disregard  them  is  at  least  as  conclusive 
proof  of  folly  as  to  disregard  the  laws  which 
govern  the  elements.    When  we  fully  embrace 
this  philosophy,  when  all  wrong-doing  in- 
cludes the  element  of  absurdity  in  our  eyes,  a 
long  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  race.  Moral 
imbeciles  are  far  more  uutaierous  than  those 
mentally  weak,  and  will  be  so  until  we  learn 
how  futile  is  the  contention  between  inclina- 
tion and  duty;  between  our  lower  and  our 
higher  natures;  between  right  and  wrong. 
Whenever  we  choose   pleasure  and  reject 
principle;  whenever  we  yield  to  inclination 
and  sacrifice  duty  ;  whenever  we  prefer  sel- 
fish gratification  to  large  hearted  benevo- 
lence, we  are  ourselves  the  greatest  sufferers. 
He  who  cheats  his  neighbor  deprives  him  of 
his  rightful  possessions,  but  by  the  same  act 
he  defrauds  himself  of  what  is  incompara- 
bly more  valuable,  his  honor,  integrity  and 
virtue.    He  who  oppresses  the  poor  and  binds 
heavy  burdens  on  the  weak,  is  more  cruel  to 
himself  than  those  he  afflicts,  and  burdens 
his  own  conscience  with  heavier  weights.  He 
who  defames  another  injures  his  reputation, 
but  in  so  doing  he  blunts  his  own  moral 
sense,  which  is  of  far  more  significance.  No 
injury  is  so  great  as  the  injury  of  charac- 
ter, and  that  we  do  not  inflict  upon  others. 
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important  to  man's  physical  well-being,  havelliei 
for  their  ultimate  object  the  moral  and  spirit-  Jea 
ual  advancement  of  the  race.  It  would  be  iat  ie 
vain  to  inquire  how  many  ages  may  have^  iit 
elapsed  before  the  primeval  man  had  even,  bat 
thought  of  notching  the  passage  of  each  day^  leai 
upon  his  stick  ;  but  the  act,  simple  as  it  was,  ailf 
was  an  evidence  of  progress.  It  is  not  easy  nil 
to  estimate  how  much  of  progre:S  we  owe  to 
this  ability  to  divide  time  into  periods,  and 
thus  to  note  its  passage.  The  stature  of  the 
man  would  not  always  prevent  him  from  act- 
ing  like  a  child,  were  he  not  also  remindedi 
that  his  years  are  those  of  a  man. 

The  noting  of  the  New  Year, — of  a  birth- 
day or  the  anniversary  of  an  important  event, 
adds  an  interest  to  life  by  breaking  in  on  th© 
monotonous  round  of  every-day  employment,  j 
in  which  so  much  of  our  time  slips  away  un- 
heeded.    It  is  a  question  worth  coLisidering^Jhe 
whether  in  carrying  out  the  righteous  te3ti--r 
mony  which   Friends  have  always  borneskq 
against  the  observance  of  "  days  and  times'^' 
as  a  part  of  religion,  they  may  not  too  much 
have  disregarded  those  with  which  no  super- 
stitution  is  connected,  but  which  in  promoting:^; 
social  enjoyment,  the  reunion  of  families,  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  simple  gifts,  do  muchiro 
to  promote  kind  feeling  one  toward  another.  ^- 
Let  us,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  if  amid  rj 
these  social  enjoyments,  and  the  gratitude  ^ 
that  arises  from  a  sense  of  our  many  blessings,- 
we  do  not  turn  with  a  desire  to  share  thera,i  id 
toward  those  less  favorably  circumstanced,! 
the  question  may  well  be  put  to  us,  "  How 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  you?"    Whill  d. 
comprehensive  benevolence  inquires  into  th^ 
cawses  of  destitution  and  devises  means  foilei 
removing  them,  yet  it  is  something  to  raakt 
the  poor,  and  especially  their  little  ones,  inno 
cently  happy,  if  only  for  a  day ;  and  thi{ 
pleasure  need  not  be  so  transient  if  the  donoi 
can  afford  the  gift  of  some  personal  or  house- 
hold comfort. 

At  this  retrospective  season,  few  persons,  il 
any,  can  look  back  over  the  past  year  of  theii 
mental  experience  with  unmingled  satisfac 
tion  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  aim  has  beeD 
high,  will  be  the  humbling  sense  of  having 
failed  to  reach  it.  But  this  need  not,  and  i 
the  mind  is  healthful  it  will  not  discourage,  i 


but  upon  ourselves  with  every  wrong 
doing. 

If  this  great  moral  law  which  pervades 
humanity  is  inflexible  in  its  punishments  for 
disobedience,  it  is  friendly  and  generous  to 
all  who  put  themselves  into  harmony  with  it. 
Just  as  we  may  gather  life  and  strength  and 
pleasure  from  the  elements  that  would  des- 
troy us  if  we  disregarded  their  laws,  so  the 
moral  forces  within  and  around  us  are  the 
chief  sources  of  our  highest  joys  and  noblest 
elevations,  if  wo  but  work  with  them  instead 
of  warring  against  them.  Every  worthy  im- 
pulse cherished,  every  excellence  of  character 
cultivated,  every  denial  made  of  a  low  desire 
for  a  higher  attainment,  every  impure  motive 
conquered,  every  noble  aspiration  breathed, 
every  generous  deed  accomplished,  will  pour 
their  richest  rewards  into  the  heart,  and 
stamp  their  best  effects  upon  the  character  of 
him  who  thus  earnestly  strives.  No  effort 
for  a  good  cause,  made  from  a  pure  motive, 
can  ever  fail ;  though  the  result  we  look  for 
may  disappoint  our  hopes,  the  beneficent 
effects  upon  our  own  inner  nature  are  as  cer- 
tain as  that  of  the  rain  on  the  thirsty  land 

It  is  only  as  we  realize  that  this  great 
moral  law  is  eternal,  immutable,  and  yet 
thoroughly  friendly  and  beneficent;  it  is 
only  as  we  study  its  operations,  and  put  our- 
selves entirely  into  harmony  with  it  that  we 
can  ever  hope  to  attain  to  what  is  possible  for 
us,  either  in  beauty  of  character,  power  of 
good  to  others,  or  a  pure  and  elevated  hap- 
piness ;  and  only  when  such  lessons  are  as 
earnestly  impressed  upon  the  young  as  those 
we  now  give  them  in  scholastic  lore  or  world 
ly  wisdom,  can  we  be  said  to  have  begun  any 
adequate  system  of  education.— Ledger 
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PHILADELPHIA,    FIRST  MONTH  4,  1872. 

The  New  Year.—"  So  teach  us  to  num- 
ber our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom."  Thus  said  the  Psalmist,  per- 
haps under  the  fresh  feeling  inspired  by  the 
recurrence  of  a  birth-day — a  New  Year, — or 
some  one  of  those  pauses  in  life  in  which  we 
seem  to  stop  and  look  back  over  the  road  we 
have  travelled,  and  which,  if  rightly  im- 
proved, are  calculated  to  make  us  wiser  and 
better. 

So  important  is  this  numbering  of  our 
days  by  dividing  time  into  periods,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  succession  of  day 
and  night, — the  alternation  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  regular  lunar  changes,  though  highly 
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here  has  been  an  earnest  and  persistent  en- 
eavor  after  the  highest  good.  It  is  not  alone 
le  consciousness  of  not  having  attained" 
liat  will  assist  us  to  do  better  in  the  year 
bat  has  begun,  there  must  be  "  searching  of 
eart  "  to  discover  in  what  points  we  have 
iiled,  and  with  Divine  help,  which  is  never 
'ithheld  from  those  who  seek  it,  press  for- 
ard  toward  a  higher  attainment. 

MARRIED. 

WRIGHT—BOWERMAN.— According  to  the  or- 
ir  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  on  the  10th 
:"  10th  month,  1872,  Justus  Wright  to  Elizabeth  G. 
ovverman,  both  of  Yarmouth,  Ontario,  Canada. 

DIED. 

BLACKBURN.— At  her  residence,  Bedford  Co., 
nna  ,  on  the  22d  of  3d  mo.,  1872,  Mary  Anu  Black- 
3,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age  a  member  of 
annings  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 
ROBERTS.— At  Hartford,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J., 
the  25th  of  11th  mo.,  1872,  Stacy  B.  Roberts,  in 
53d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Chester 
anthly  Meeting.  His  sufferings  were  long  and  se- 
re, but  with  patience  he  bore  them. 
ALRIGHT.— On  theGth  of  12th  mo.,  1872.  at  his  resi- 
nce  in  Canada,  Justus  Wright,  in  the  84th  year  of 
age. 

GARDNER.— On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  12th 
1872,  Mary  Elma,  daughter  of  the  late  Ephraim 
Mary  Gardner,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
mber  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 
RUSSELL. — Of  pneumonia,  on  the  17th  of  12th 
1872,  near  New  Market,  Frederick  Co.,  Mary- 
d,  Rachel,  wife  of  Joshua  Russell,  in  the  77th 
r  of  her  age  ;  an  Elder  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly 
d  Bush  Creelj  Preparative  Meetings.    She  hag"left 
her  family  and  friends  a  rich  legacy  in  her  ex- 
ple  of  faithful  attention  to  the  duties  devolving 
on  her,  and  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  comfort 
i  happiness  of  those  around  her. 
DAIN.— At  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  l^>th  of  12th 
.  1872,  Caroline  B.,  wife  of  Wm.  Cain,  aged  65 
irs  ;  an  Elder  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting, 
This  beloved  Friend  earnestly  endeavored  to 
fil  with  fidelity  the  varied  duties  of  life.    It  was 
predominant  trait  to  care  for  and  assist  others 
enever  and  wherever  there  was  occasion,  regard- 
of  personal  sacrifice  ;  and  this  characteristic 
8  manifest  throughout  her  patiently  borne  though 
reme  sufferings,  as  long  as  consciousness  re- 
ined,— enabling  her  to  make  this  appeal  :  "  Thou 
pwest,  0  most  merciful  Father,  that  I  have  eu- 
vored,  under  all  circumstances,  to  do  the  best  I 
w.    Thou  also  best  knowest  all  my  shortcom- 
3."    Death  was  to  her  a  welcome  messenger.  In 
family,  the  social  and  the  religious  circle,  her 
loval  will  be  an  inexpressible  loss,  softened  by 
full  faith  that  her  gaia  is  full  and  everlasting 
and  peace.  S.  0.  P. 

Who  wants  a  counsellor  with  whom  he  is 
intimate?  And  how  can  you  get  the 
insellor's  mind  unless  you  sit  down  with 
I  by  the  hour,  and  question  him,  and  lead 
hia  manifold  instructions  ? 
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BY  A.  C.  M. 

(Continued  from  page  702.) 

My  last  letter  was  dated  at  Paris.  On  our 
way  there  we  stopped  at  Eouen,  apparently 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  France.  It  has  a» 
population  of  103,323.  There  are  many 
buildings  bearing  marks  of  great  antiquity^ 
the  Palace  de  Justice  is  one  of  thera.  There? 
was  no  date  or  record  of  its  age  that  we  could 
refer  to,  and  all  that  our  guide  could  tell  us 
was,  "  that  it  was  very  old,"  which  we  did  not 
doubt,  but  considered  that  rather  indefinite.. 
We  visited  the  Cathedral,  and  found  it  a  re- 
markable edifice  in  many  respects ;  the  col- 
umns within  are  of  immense  proportions,  both 
in  circumference  and  height ;  there 's  a  grand- 
eur connected  with  it  not  often  seen  in  mod- 
ern buildings,  and,  as  to  age,  it  must  date 
very  far  back  in  the  past.  We  ascended  to- 
the  topmost  point  attainable,  and  found  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  many  centuries  had 
made  a  deep  impress,  not  only  upon  the  build- 
ing itself,  but  also  upon  the  ornaments  and 
statuary  which  adorned  it.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  260  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
also  saw  many  other  buildings  of  less  note 
bearing  marks  of  great  antiquity.  Such  are 
to  be  seen  by  the  traveler  at  every  turn^ 
Many  of  the  streets,  however,  have  been 
modernized  and  straightened,  and  many  new 
buildings  of  stately  proportions  added.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  manufacturing  done 
here, — cotton-spinning,  wide  silks,  velvets^, 
hardware,  and  earthenware,  &c.,  being  the 
principal ;  the  weavers'  department  alone  em- 
ploying 15,000  persons. 

We  sought  out  and  visitad  Joan  of  Arc's 
statue.  The  countenance  has  an  earnest  ex- 
pression, and  yet  marked  with  confidence 
and  trust, — not  unlike  the  painting  which  I 
saw  of  her  in  Paris.  The  inhabitants  of 
Rouen  cannot  claim  much  credit  for  having 
this  statue:  it  is  sadly  neglected,  being  so 
surrounded  with  mud  and  water  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  approach  it. 

From  this  place  we  proceeded  by  railway 
to  Dieppe.  Arriving  there,  we  took  a  cab 
and  proceeded  to  the  steamer  which  was  to 
take  us  across  the  English  Channel.  It  was 
raining  fast  when  we  arrived  at  the  pier,  and 
were  hurrying  on  board,  when  we  were 
stopped  by  a  French  officer  in  uniform,  mak- 
ing objections  or  demands  which  we  could  not 
understand.  Some  of  us  in  the  rear  urged 
our  companions  forward  to  go  on  board  the 
boat,  out  of  the  rain,  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing there,  which  was  attempted,  but  he 
seized  the  luggage  of  one  of  the  foremost  and 
stopped  him,  and,  while  that  was  being  done, 
the  rest  of  us  passed  on  board ;  and  then  en- 
quired of  our  cabman  what  it  meant.  He 
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stated  that  the  officer  asked  for  two  pence  ! 
each  on  every  parcel  of  luggap;e  leaving  I 
France.  We  scut  hira  word  that,  if  he  would 
come  on  board,  we  would  pay  him  ;  but  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  we  had 
som^  doubt  as  to  ils  being  his  duty  to  collect 
it.  lie  got  it  of  our  companion  on  the  gang- 
plank, which  led  to  a  little  good-naiured 
merriment  (at  his  expense)  on  the  part  of 

those  who  escaped  ;  and  Dr.  H  ,  of  New 

York,  ',vho  had  been  a  pleasant  companion  in 
many  of  our  travels,  proposed  that,  as  our 
friend  had  been  made  the  "scapegoat,"  that 
we  should  contribute  our  share,  which,  how- 
ever, he  declined. 

During  the  night  our  steamer  got  under 
way,  and  we  crossed  the  channel  to  New 
Haven,  a  passage  generally  drtaded  by  tou- 
rists subject  to  sea  sickness,  but  as  smooth  now 
as  our  own  Hudson  River. 

We  arrived  at  New  Haven  about  9  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  from  there  took  the  railway  for 
London  ;  and  having  spent  nearly  a  month 
here  before,  it  seemed  quite  home  like.  We 
are  now  to  finish  our  sight-seeing  here,  and 
then  in  a  few  days  proceed  northward  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  great  city  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  and  the 
little  "boot-black"  is  one  of  them.  While 
here  I  have  often  felt  much  pity  for  these  lit- 
tle destitute  creatures.  They  are  to  be  met 
with  by  the  hundreds  spread  over  this  great 
city.  I  have  at  different  times  questioned 
them  as  to  their  success  in  business  and  man- 
ner of  life.  My  first  question  was — "Any 
parents  livings?  Ans.,  "^Mother's  livin',  fath- 
er's dead."  How  much  can  be  earned  by 
blacking  boots?  "  O,  sometimes  I  earns  two 
shillings  a  day  (about  50  cents  American) 
and  sometimes  a  little  mor'n  that,  and  some- 
times I  don't  earn  nothiu'."  When  does  that 
happen  ?  "  Why,  when  it  rains."  Well,  what 
will  it  average  per  day  ? — (that  word  average 
has  to  be  modified  before  I  get  an  answer)  — 
*'  Take  the  whole  amount  at  the  end  of  the 
week  and  divide  it  into  six  parts,  how  much 
would  there  be  for  each  day?"  He  still 
hesitates.  "  Would  there  be  two  shillings 
for  each  day?"  "Yes,  think  there  would." 
**  What  becomes  of  the  money  thus  earned  ?  ' 

Why  you  sees  there's  a  man  what  sets 
me  and  other  boys  up."  Who  is  he? 
"  He  keeps  a  grocery.  AVell,  he  gives  us  each 
a  foot-j^tand  and  a  box  of  blacking,  and  a 
pair  of  brushes;  in  the  mornin'  he  gives  us 
our  breakfast,  and  then  we  goes  off  into  the 
street  and  earns  what  we  can.  We  gets  our 
dinner  in  the  street  for  six  pence  ;  at  night 
we  goes  back,  and  he  gives  us  our  suppers ; 
he  takes  our  money  and  pays  himself  out  of 
it, — six  pence  for  our  breakfasts,  and  six  pence 


for  our  suppers,  and  then  he  divides  what  iilit 
left,  taking  half  for  himself,  and  the  othciai 
half  he  puts  in  our  boxes,  which  he  keeps  I  re 
and  then  Saturday  night  mother  comes  an(4[oD 
takes  the  money  out  of  the  box."    One  mom 
question  :  "  When  the  boys  do  not  happen  t( 
earn  anything  during  the  day,  how  does  th< 
man  get  his  pay  for  the  meals  furnished?' 
"  He  takes  it  out  of  the  boxes,"  was  the  re 
ply.    I  learned  by  inquiry  that  the  systenjes 
above  described  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
and  appears  to  have  but  one  redeeming  feai 
ture  in  it,  which  is,  that  if  there  is  any  moue; 
in  the  box  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  paren 
draws  it ;  but  the  man  that  sets  these  boys  u] 
in  business,  does  not  expend  over  seventy-fiv« 
cents  American  money  for  the  entire  outfit!  f 
and  but  a  trifling  addition  thereafter,  as  blacki  ijji 
ing  is  very  cheap  in  London,  and  a  box  wil' 
last  them  many  days.  It  looks  as  though  th<K 
whole  thing  is  managed  by  collusion  on  tht^ 
part  of  a  beer-selling  grocer   and  a  beero 
drinking  parent,  for  the  ragged  condition  o; 
the  boys  indicates  utter  neglect  on  the  part  o 
the  parents.    They  can  probably  get  througl 
the  warm  part  of  the  year  without  much  suifct 
fiering,  but  in  cold  stormy  weather  they  musikuf 
necessarily  suffer.  fid 

I  have  visited  the  old  Tower  of  Londonwrt 
In  the  dark  ages  of  Euglish  history,  the  cruiot 
elties  enacted  there  and  the  sufferings  of  th«  elo 
prisoners  within  its  walls,  caused  the  very  at 
name  to  become  odious;  but  happily  for  thii  aD 
welfare  of  our  race,  the  dark  ages  alluded  t(t  to 
have  passed,  or  are  passing  away,  and  a  betta 
condition  is  known.  Those  who  hj^ve  been  faral 
liar  with  the  history  of  the  Tower,  and  the  crui  ^ 
elties  perpetrated  within  its  walls,  and  whii 
visit  it  now,  will  not  claim  that  the  humai 
race  is  not  advancing  to  a  higher  position.  ""s 

The  Tower  is  a  group  of  structures  madtl  ftf 
up  of  towers,  barracks,  armories,  warehouse!  '"t 
and  prison  like  edifices,  on  the  north  bank  oc 
the  Thames,  founded  by  W^illiam  the  Coni^M 
queror,  and  added  to  largely  by  succeedioji '"c 
nionarchs.  Originally  surrounded  by  a  moa< 
or  ditch,  the  water  was  let  in  directly  frooi  J'tt 
the  Thames;  this  being  the  case,  a  prisonei^^ 
escaping  from  within  the  walls  of  the  prisoDi  ^l^i 
was  sure  to  drown.  AVithin  the  outer  wall 
there  are  twelve  acres  of  land.  The  celB  *fj 
beneath  the  Tower,  where  some  of  the  darki  id 
est  deeds  were  done,  and  where  prisoners  suli  ^Si 
fertd  most,  are  in  a  neglected  and  ruinomfitei 
condition,  and  are  rarely  shown  to  visitorf'tice 
The  several  towers  within  the  walls  are  desigi^^ii 
nated  by  different  names.  I  was  shown  th^  % 
"  Brick  Tower,"  where  Lady  Jane  Grey  wai'ned 
confined;  the  "  Bowyer  Tower,"  where  th\'k 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  confined  and  ended  hiidtti 
days;  "  Beauchamp  Tower,"  where  ^rwi^rj^ 
Boleyn  was  imprisoned.    In  many  portions 'Miyj 
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[le  buildings  are  collections  of  suits  of  mail, 
an  con  and  trophies  of  war,  many  of  which 
re  designated  as  having  descended  from  per- 
)ns    of  historical   fame.     Queen  Elizaheth's 
.'nnory  is  in  the  White  Tower,  the  walls  of 
'hich  are  thirteen  feet  thick,  and  still  retain 
races  of  inscriptions  by  state  prisoners,  some 
f  them  of  a  very  touching  character,  re- 
linding  the  visitor  forcibly  of  the  hopes  and 
ars  alternating  in  the  minds  of  the  unhappy 
ictims  during  their  protracted  imprisonment, 
was  shown  and  entered  the  cell  where  Sir 
/"alter  Raleigh  was  confined  many  years.  Jt 
small,  dark  and  dismal,  and  it  seems  in- 
■edible  that   a  human  being  could  have 
ved  so  long  in  such  a  place.  Instruments 
■  torture  are  preserved  and  pointed  out  to 
sitors,  and  are  very  numerous,  but  of  a 
laracter  too  painful  to  enumerate  here. 
The  "  Jewel  flouse  "  is  a  room  containing 
costly  collection  of  State   Jewels,  and 
nong  them  are  many  objects  of  interest  to 
e  visitor  :  There  is  St.  Edward's  Crown  used 
all  the  coronations,  from  Charles  the  Sec- 
td  to  AVilliam  the  Fourth,  also  the  new 
ate   Crown    made  for  the  coronation  of 
ueen  Victoria,  and  valued  at  more  than 
100,000,  and  many  other  objects  of  less  im- 
>rtance  ;  alsolhe  wonderful  diamond  called 
oh-i-ncor,  or  "  IMountain  of  Light,"  once 
longing  to  Rimjeei  Singh,  chief  of  Lahone, 
t  now  to    Queen  Victoria.     There  •  are 
any  other  things  which  attract  the  attention 
tourists,  not  necessary  to  allude  to  in  detail. 

(To  be  cc>ntinued.) 

 •  ■««>  •   

From  American  Historical  Record.  ^ 

E    FIKST    RAILROADS    Al^D  LOCOMOTIVES 

IN  TBE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  September  No.  of  the  "  Record  "  con- 
ins  an  article  on  this  subject  in  which  the 
iter  has  failed  to  notice  the  earliest  con- 
ucted  railroad  in  cur  country,  and  also  to 
re  any  accounts  of  another  road  which  was 
long  the  most  interesting  of  these  con- 
ucted  at  an  early  day. 
The  earliest  railroad  constructed  in  the 
lited  States,  was  undoubtedly  that  built  by 
omas  Leiper,  in  1806*  at  his  quarries  in 
daware  County,  Penna.,  while  the  most 
ted  among  our  early  railroads  was  that 
ir  Manch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  construct- 
in  1827,  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from 
J  Summit  mines  to  the  Lehigh  river.  The 
iter  of  the  article  referred  to  has  left  un- 
-iced  both  of  these  early  efforts  in  rail- 
iding. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  men- 
□ed  road  is  taken  from  the  "  Histcry  of 
laware  County,  Pennsylvania,"  p.  389, 
J  the  facts  contained  in  it  were  given  in  a  let- 
There  is  good  authority  for  stating  that  this 
i  was  not  constructed  until  the  year  1810 — [C] 


ter  to  the  author  of  that  work  by  the  late  Hon. 
George  G.  Leiper,  who  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Thomas  Leiper,  the  builder  of  the  road,  and 
who  well  remembered  its  construction. 

The  first  railroad  in  the  United  States 
was  built  in  Ridley  township  in  1806,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Leiper,  for  the  transportation  of 
stone  from  his  quarries  on  Crum  Creek  to  his 
landing  on  Ridley  Creek,  a  distance  of  about 
one  mile.  The  ascents  were  graded  incline 
plains,  and  the  superstructure  was  made  of 
white  oak  with  cross  ties  and  string  pieces. 
The  cars  or  trucks  were  very  similar  to  those 
now  in  use,  the  wheels  being  made  of  cast 
iron  with  flanges.  The  line  of  road  can  still 
be  seen.  This  railroad  was  superseded  by 
the  Leiper  canal,  which  passed  from  the  up- 
per quarries  down  Crum  Creek  to  the  land- 
ing, and  was  built  by  the  Hon.  George  G. 
Leiper,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Leiper,  in 
1828,  and  continued  to  be  used  till  1852, 
when  it,  in  turn,  was  superseded  by  the  pres- 
ent railroad." 

The  following  is  appended  to  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  "  first  railroad  "  as  a  foot  note. 

"  Previous  to  engaging  in  the  railroad  en- 
terprise, Mr.  Thomas  Leiper  employed  a 
millwright  from  Scotland,  named  Somerville, 
to  lay  a  track  sixty  yards  in  length  at  a  grade 
of  one  inch  and  a-half  to  th?  yard,  he  having 
seen  a  similar  one  in  Scotland  and  England. 

The  experimental  track  was  constructed 
on  a  vacant  lot  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of 
Philadelphia,  and  when  the  day  of  trial 
came,  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled 
to  witness  the  experiment.  After  having  load- 
ed the  car  with  all  the  weights  that  could  be 
procured  from  the  neighboring  hay-scales,  wa- 
gers were  offered  to  any  amount  that  the 
horse  could  not  move  it  to  the  Summit:  but 
when  the  word  was  given,  the  horse  moved 
off  with  ease  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Mauch  Chunk 
road  was  built  in  1827.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year  the  timber  used  in  its  con- 
struction was  still  in  the  forest,  and  yet  it 
was  complete  and  in  use  within  a  few  months. 
The  timbers  were  mostly  laid  on  a  graded 
turnpike,  which  accounts  for  the  rapid  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  It  extended  with  a  contin- 
uous descent  of  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile, 
from  the  Summit  mines  of  Mauch  Chunk 
mountain  to  the  Lehigh  river,  and  the  loaded 
cars  passed  down  by  gravity — each  train  tak- 
ing down  a  sufficient  number  of  mules  to  haul 
back  the  empty  cars.  It  is  said  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Josiah  White,  whose  name  is  so  creditably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Lehigh  navigation.  The  writer 
made  a  trip  on  this  railroad  in  1829,  when  for 
the  time  it  was  doing  an  immense  amount 
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of  work.  The  rails  were  of  squared  timber 
plated  with  iron,  after  the  manner  of  most  of 
our  early  railroads.  To  many  visitors  the 
most  amusing  feature  of  a  trip  on  the  road 
was  the  grotet-que,  unccucerned  complacency 
with  which  the  mules  enjoyed  their  down- 
hill ride,  which  was  uniformly  accompanied 
with  a  good  feed.  '  S. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

Lipht  !  emblem  of  all  good  and  joy  ! 

Shade  !  emblem  of  all  ill  I 
And  jet  in  this  strange  mingled  life, 

We  need  the  shadow  still. 
A  lamp  with  softly  shaded  light 
To  soothe  f:nd  spare  the  tender  sight, 
Will  only  throw 
A  l)rie:hter  glow 
Upon  our  bocks  and  work  below. 

We  could  not  bear  unchanging  day, 

However  fair  its  light ; 
E're  long  the  wearied  eye  would  hail, 
As  boon  untold,  the  evening  pale, 

The  solace  of  the  night; 
Afid  who  would  prize  our  summer  glow 
If  winter  gloom  we  did  not  know  ? 

Or  nightly  praise 

The  glad  spring  rays 
Who  never  saw  our  rainy  days  ? 

How  grateful  in  Arabian  plain 

Of  white  and  sparkling  sand, 
The  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock 

Across  the  weary  land. 
And  where  the  tropic  glories  rise, 
Responsive  to  the  liery  skies, 
We  could  not  dare 
To  meet  the  glare, 
Or  blindness  were  our  bitter  share. 

Where  is  the  soul  so  meek  and  pure, 

Who  through  his  earthly  days 
Life's  fullest  sunshine  could  endure, 

In  clear  and  cloudless  blaze? 
The  sympathetic  eye  would  dim, 
And  others  pine  unmarked  by  hira, 
Were  no  chill  shade 
Around  him  laid. 
And  light  of  joy  could  never  fade. 

tie,  who  the  light-commanding  word 

First  spake,  and  formed  the  eye, 
Knows  what  that  wondrous  eye  can  bear. 
And  tempers  with  providing  care. 
By  cloud  and  night,  all  hurtful  glare. 

By  shadows  ever  nigh. 
So  in  all  wise  and  loving  ways 
He  blends  the  shadows  of  our  days 
To  win  our  sight 
From  scenes  of  night 
To  seek  the  "  True  and  only  Light." 

We  need  some  shadow  o'er  our  bliss 

Lest  we  furget  the  Giver: 
So  often  in  our  deep  st  joy 

There  comes  a  solemn  quiver; 
We  could  not  tell  from  whence  it  came. 
The  subtle  cause  we  cannot  name  ; 
Its  twilight  fall 
May  well  recall 
Calm  thoughts  of  Him  who  gives  us  all. 

There  are  who  all  undazzled  tread 
Awhile  the  sunniest  plain; 


But  they  bare  sought  the  blessed  shade,. 
By  one  great  Rock  of  Agee  made, 

A  sure,  safe  re^t  to  gain. 
Unshaded  light  of  earth  soon  blinds 
To  light  of  heaven  sincerest  minds : 

O  envy  not 

A  cloudless  lot ! 
We  ask  indeed,  we  know  not  wbat. 

So  is  it  here,  so  is  it  now  ! 

Not  always  will  it  be  ! 
There  is  a  land  that  needs  no  shade, 
A  morn  will  rise  which  cannot  fade. 
And  we,  like  flame-robed  angels  made. 

That  glory  soon  may  see. 
No  cloud  ui)on  its  radiant  joy 
No  shadow  o'er  its  bright  employ, 
No  sleep,  no  night. 
But  perfect  sight, 
The  Lord  our  Everlasting  Light. 

Frances  Ridley  Havkrgai. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believine:  thei 
from  1683  to  173-4  the  "  Assembly  of  Peni 
sylvania "  frequently  held  its  sessions  i 
Friends  Meeting  House. 

Makin,  in  his  poem,  mentions /o?/?- Meetinr 
Houses,  and  Proud,  in  his  history,  alludes  ti^; 
jive.    In  which  one  did  the   "  Assembly 
meet?    Can  any  antiquarian  reader  answe  ^| 
this  question,  or  inform  where  any  or  all  \  ^ 
the  Houses  stood,  and  give  facts  concerniai 
their  history,  as  also  who  is  the  custodian  < 
their  Records?  lN(iUiRER. 

lai^/i  mo.  mh,  1872. 


''or  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
No.  3. 

Carisfs  of  Dcclc/ifiiofi  [Conliniicd). 

In  particularizing  the  causes  of  declensioi 
stated  in  general  terms  in  the  last  communi 
cation,  several  of  them  may  be  considered  M 
gether  ;  and  this  is  the  case  as  to  the  first  an 
second  propositions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  propositioi 
merely  present  in  different  aspects,  as  it  wr 
intended  they  should  do,  the  same  geneHf 
idea  ;  and  it  may  be  expressed  in  still  othn  J 
forms.    Friends  have  become  so  tenaciousl' 
wedded  to  their  peculiar  ways  and  to  the  e: 
isting  routine  of  forms  and  exercises,  as  to 
almost  incapable  of  exercising  independei  I 
thought,  as  to  whether  advantage  might  nn  ' 
be  derived  from  some  changes.    Friends,  l 
a  religious  body,  have  mingled  so  little  wiji 
the  outside  world  that  they  have  been  peer  J 
liarly  exposed  to  this  danger  ;  and  for  tl: 
same  reason  are  in  great  measure  disqualififi ''5c 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  their  oM<"Dg 
condition.     So  imperceptible  has  been  tl  '"io 
degeneracy  into  formalism  that  few  realize:  re 
Our  ancestors,  for  the  more  thorough  orgai 
zation  and  effective  working  of  the  Sociel'^Essj 
established  certain  forms,  such  as  the  holdiii'bes 
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'  meetiDgs  at  stated  times  for  worship  acd 
scipline,  and  the  reading  and  answering  in 
le  latter  class  of  meetings,  at  stated  times 
irtain  Queries.  And  in  addition  to  their 
alous  and  effective  labors  for  the  advance- 
ent  of  truth,  they  maintained  for  their  own 
)servance  certain  usages  of  a  peculiar  and 
itward  nature  as  to  dress^  language,  deport- 
ent,  &c. 

Friends  everywhere  have,  by  impercepti- 
e  degrees,  come  too  much  to  regard  their 
hole  religious  duty  as  consisting  in  going 
irough  and  keeping  up  the  outward  forms 
id  usages,  thus  established  by  their  ances- 
rs.    There  is  no  longer  manifested  that  ag- 
essive  spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  light  and 
nth,  which  animated  our  forefathers,  but 
3  seem  content  with  going  through  the  ex- 
ing  forms,  without  troubling  ourselves  to 
ink  whether  from  change  of  circumstan- 
?,  the  interests  of  the  Society  do  not  require 
ne  modification  of  these  forms.    We  know 
it  even  the  lon(j  contimiaiice  of  any  particu- 
'  usage  tends  to  render  it  formal  and  lile- 
s,  and  may  thus  furnish  sufficient  reason 
a  change.    The  reading  and  answering  of 
!  Queries,  to  which  we  may  refer  for  illus- 
tion,  has  become  very  much  of  this  char- 
er.    These  Queries,  varying  but  little,  it 
)elieved,  in  most  branches  of  the  Society, 
-e  all  or  some  of  them  been  read,  with 
wers,  several  times  a  year  in  the  Prepara- 
?,  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meet- 
s,  for  several  generations,  the  answers  usu- 
'  varying  so  little,  that  they  might  almost 
sept  printed  with  blanks  for  a  few  vary- 
expressions.    Whoever  will  reflect  upon 
lust  be  convinced  that  such  a  routine  of 

I'ses  is  eminently  calculated  to  beget  life- 
ss,  and  to  obstruct  that  religious  growth 
a  more  varied  course  of  exercises  might 
>pe. 
Te  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  intel- 
e,  and  much  change  in  the  moral  and 
lus  tone  of  general  society,  from  one 
ition  to  another,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
'riends,  claiming  as  they  always  have, 
isition  of  pioneers  in  the  advancement 
B  and  rational  religion,  must  soon  lose 
place  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be- 
tied  to  any  fixed  or  traditional  forms, 
ssential  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  high 
n,  that  the  Light  which  they  profess  to 
,  shall  be  untrammelled  by  any  such 
iments. 
!  difficulty  before  alluded  to,  of  Friends 
ig  a  correct  judgment  as  to  their  true 
ion  on  account  of  their  isolated  posi- 
renders  important  what  others  have 
r  them,  and  it  is  proposed  to  quote  from 
ssays  heretofore  mentioned,  some  pas- 
bearing  upon  the  points  now  under  con- 


sideration, showing  that  the  writer  is  not  alone 
in  the  views  before  expressed.  *  *  *  Sam- 
uel Fothergill,  one  of  these  writers,  quoted 
in  a  former  article,  speaking  of  the  influence 
of  the  deeply-seated  and  rapidly-spreading 
lethargy  which  had  invaded  the  borders  of 
Friends  in  England,  says  :  "  Many  seek  else- 
where in  systems — embodying  far  less  of  spirit- 
ual life,  for  light  and  warmth ;  while  those  who 
are  spiritual  in  spite  of  the  surrounding  dead- 
ness,  are  too  much  wedded  to  their  fatal  pre- 
judices to  admit  of  their  suspecting  anything 
wrong  in  the  system,  inducing  them  to  at- 
tribute all  the  evil  to  want  of  individual  faith- 
fulness, or  some  equally  vague  and  intangi- 
ble cause.  This  presumption,  that  their  views 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice  are  perfect, 
pnd  that  all  the  defects  and  deficiencies  so 
generally  admitted  and  lamented,  are  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  any  defect  in  the  system, 
but  to  want  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
members  in  carrying  them  out,  arrogant  as 
it  appears  to  all  except  themselves,  is  emi- 
nently calculated  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  true  cause  of  the  evil." 

Again,  he  says:  "It  is  Quakerism,  and 
nothing  but  Quakerism,  that  the  Friends  are 
content  to  propagate.  Not  the  Quakerism  of 
George  Fox,  but  a  quaint  and  stiff  formalism, 
with  external  badges  that  conceal  and  dis- 
guise the  truth,  and  fearfully  limit  the  power 
of  its  professors  to  influence  the  world  around 
them.  It  is  as  if  the  Bible  Society,  instead  of 
being  anxious  colely  to  disseminate  the  words 
of  life  in  any  kiud  of  binding  and  type  as 
should  be  best  adapted  to  the  want  of  the 
purchaser,  should  say  No  !  here  is  our  edition, 
and  if  you  will  not  have  it  you  shall  have 
none.  The  Friends  have  offered  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  it  is  true ;  but  then  it  has  been  so 
wrapped  round  with  the  napkin  of  non  essen- 
tial peculiarities  of  dress,  address,  and  modes 
of  worship,  that  the  glimpse  which  the  world 
has  had  of  the  pearl  has  served  rather  to  ex- 
cite a  hopeless  admiration  of  something  rich 
and  rare  but  inaccessible  to  the  generality, 
than  a  hopeful  desire  of  obtaining  a  share  of 
the  treasure.  Or  as  if  they  should  persist  in 
offering  a  coin  which  is  not  current  ;  the 
metal  is  good,  but  then  it  is  coined  into  such 
quaint  and  fantastic  and  withal,  such  incon- 
venient shapes,  that  the  world  refuses  it ;  not 
only  because  of  its  inconvenience,  but  because 
of  the  increased  difficulty  thus  presented  to 
the  testing  of  its  genuineness.  They  are, 
however,  so  pre-eminently  attached  to  this 
peculiar  coinage  of  their  own,  that  rather 
than  melt  it  down  and  coin  it  afresh,  or  rub 
off  any  of  its  angles,  they  persist  in  either 
passing  it  as  it  is,  or  keeping  it  to  themselves. 
A  double  loss  is  thus  sustained  by  themselves 
and  by  the  world  :  the  withdrawal  of  all  this 
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precious  metal  from  general  circulation  is 
painfully  felt,  and  will  help  to  account  for 
many  of  the  most  alarming  social  j^ymptoms 
of  the  present  day  ;  while  on  themselves  the 
(ffect  is  no  less  disastrous.  As  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life  there  can  be  no  standing  still, 
vigorous  progression  and  increase,  or  decay 
and  diminution  being  the  only  alternatives ; 
so  it  is  with  the  Friends  :  they  have  ceased  to 
progress,  they  are  rapidly  dtclining,  and  the 
time  appears  to  be  approaching  when  if  they 
•lo  not  return  to  their  first  works,  the  great 
Master  will  come  and  say,  "  Take  from  him 
the  talent,  and  give  it  to  him  that  hath  ten 
talents." 

William  Logan  Fisher,  another  of  these  es- 
sayists, and  a  Philadelphian,  now  deceased, 
8})eaking  of  the  class  of  active  members  vho 
are  accustomed  to  control  the  aflairs  of  the 
8o'Mety,  fays :  "Yet  such  men  are  natur- 
ally confervative  ;  living  in  an  atmosphere 
created  in  part  by  their  own  excellence,  they 
are  not  the  men  for  a  reformation  even  where 
the  necessity  for  it  exists.  Hence  it  is  that 
laws  remain  in  force  which  are  adverse  to 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  age,  and  the 
Society  becomes  petrified  in  its  errors.  One 
of  the  natural  conftquences  of  the  rule  of 
this  oligarchy  is,  that  being  thus  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  controling,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  afiairs  of  the  Society, 
they  become  a  barrier  to  progress,  and  Friends 
who  should  be  of  all  others  least  traditionary 
are  perhaps  the  most  so." 

This  properly  brir^gs  us  to  (he  closing  part 
of  the  secoi  d  prop(  sition,  m  hi(  h  relates  to 
the  cause  of  the  excessive  con.^ervatism  which 
prevails  throughout  the  Society.  This  is 
found  as  slated,  in  the  undue  preponderance 
of  elderly  persons  in  all  the  disciplinary 
meetings,  it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  all 
old  people  tend  to  conservatism,  for  there  are 
many  exception^  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the 
argument  to  assume  even  that  any  are  loo 
much  so.  AVhat  is  meant  is  that  as  a  rule 
persona  become  more  and  more  attached  to 
the  ways  and  forms  and  usagra  they  are  ac 
customed  to  as  they  grow  older.  The  fact  is 
indisputable,  nor  is  there. any  reason  for  ques- 
tioning it,  it  is  proj)er  and  right  and  wisely 
ordained  to  be  so.  In  general  society,  how- 
ever, young  and  old  mingle  promiscuous 
ly,  and  the  ci  mmingled  iuHueuce  of  the 
two  classes  results  in  healthful  sentiments. 
The  meetings  for  JJidcipline,  which  regulate 
and  control  all  Society  affairs,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  important,  and  to  a  phil- 
osophic mind  it  cannot  be  surprising,  that, 
made  up  as  they  are  as  to  active  member- 
ship, of  persons  nine-tenths  of  whom  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  are  above  forty  years  of 
age,  they  "should  fail  to  perceive  and  adopt 


the  measures  and  changes  from  time  to  fir 
necessary  to  keep  the  Society  in  a  herJthl 
condition.  T.  II.  S. 

From  tlie  Cl)i  i>tian  Weekly. 

OF  l"mi;ri:lla.s. 

One  can  hardly  believe  as  he  walks  do^ 
some  of  our  busy,  narrow  streets  on  a  rai: 
day,  dodging  one  umbrella  to  hit  a  srcoL 
and  come  })lnmp  up  agaiiiSt  a  third,  that  tl 
article  that  is  in  every  one's  hand  uas  r 
brought  into  general  use  until  ab"ut  the  m 
die  of  the  eightitnih  ctnlury.  Yet  the  u 
breila  as  a  shade  fr(  m  the  sun  is  of  great  f 
tiquity — vmbra,  shade,  indicates  the  earli 
of  its  twofold  uses.  We  see  it  in  the  sculpui 
and  paintings  of  Korypt,  and  the  recent  d 
coveries  at  Nineveh  show  that  the  utnbre 
was  generally  cariied  over  the  king  in  tii 
of  peace  and  even  in  war.  Jn  shape  it 
sembkd  very  closely  those  now  in  com 
use,  but  i^  always  seen  open  in  the  sculpturi 

The  use  of  the  umbrella  was  at  first  confiri  ^ 
to  royal  personages,  and  was  as  symbolical!  Il| 
authority  as  the  sceptre  itself.  It  figu 
among  the  insigna  of  royalty,  on  Persepolii  Jo 
marbles  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  From 
limited  use  in  Asia  and  Africa,  it  fceems^' 
have  passed  both  as  a  distinction  and  a  Im  J«i 
ury  into  Greece  and  Rome.  The  priests 
the  early  Christian  churches  said  mass  un 
it,  and  cardinals  taking  their  titles  from  Bf''*' 
ilican  churches  always  received  an  unihie 
with  the  red  hat.  A  golden  umbrella  figui^'i 
in  the  paraphernalia  of  high  church  di^ 
tariej  to  this  day  ;  and  in  so  iie  places 
host  is  never  carried  through  the  streets  wii 
out  a  decorated  umbrella  to  hear  it  compaa 

Montaigne  says  the  use  of  the  umbrella 
a  protection  against  the  parcliing  heat  of 
sun  was  (;ommon  in  Italy  in  his  time,  Ijuttf^'-'i 
thought  the  encumbrance  more  than  cf)uni 
balanced  the  comfort  afforded,  yjionoiinc 
the  ujnbrella  to  be  a  greater  burden  to  a  mt, 
arm  than  relief  to  his  head.    And  we  caun 
marvel  at  his  judgment,  when  we  read  the 
scripiion  given  by  Coryate,  of  umbrellas 
saw  in  Italy,  as  being  made  of  leather,  in 
lorm  of  a  little  canopy,  hooped  inside  v» 
divers  little  wooden  hoops,  extending  the 
breila  in  a  pretty  large  coraoass,  and  ha\ 
a  long  handle.    They  were  especially  usee 
horsemen,  who  carried  them  in  their  haif^m 
when  they  rode,  fastening  the  end  of  the  1 
die  upon  one  of  their  thighs.    It  is  prob; 
ihat  a  similar  contrivance  existed  at  the  s 
period  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  whence  it 
brought  to  the  New  Woiid. 

Defoe,  it  will  be  remembered,  makes  ] 
inson  Crusoe  describe  that  he  had  seen 
brellas  employed  in  the  Brazils,  and  thai 
had  constructed  his  own  umbrella  in  io' 
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Aon  of  them  :  *•  I  covered  it  with  skins,"  he 
idds,  "  the  hair  outwards,  so  it  cast  off  the 
-ain  and  kept  off  the  sun." 

The  umbrella  was  used  in  England  as  a 
luxurious  sunshade  early  in  tha  seventeenth 
3entury.  It  was  composed  exteriorly  of  feath- 
ers, in  imitation  of  the  plumage  of  ^ater- 
oirds  ;  afterwards  oiled  silk  was  the  ordinary 
Material.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the 
mbrella  appears  to  have  been  in  common 
se  in  London,  as  a  screen  from  rain,  but  only 
or  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ury  was  half  elapsed  before  it  had  even  be- 
;un  to  be  used  in  England  by  both  sexes  as 
ve  now  see  it. 

In  1752,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  afterwards 
Jeneral  Wolfe,  writing  from  Paris,  says  ;  — 
The  people  here  use  umbrellas  in  hot  weath- 
r  to  defend  them  from  the  sun,  and  some- 
tiing  of  the  same  kind  to  save  them  from  the 
Qow  and  rain.  I  wonder  a  practice  so  use- 
il  is  not  introduced  in  England."  Just  about 
bat  time  a  gentleman  did  venture  to  walk 
be  streets  of  London  with  an  umbrella  over 
is  head.  Jt  was  the  noted  and  courageous 
onas  Hauway,  newly  returned  from  Persia, 
nd  in  delicate  health,  the  latter  condition 
jrving  as  an  excuse  for  using  such  a  con- 
enience  by  the  considerate  part  of  the  pub- 
c  ;  but  he  was  hailed  by  the  mob  as  a 
mincing  Frenchman."  As  late  as  1770,  one 
ohn  Macdonald  found,  on  appearing  with  a 
□e  silk  umbrella  which  he  had  brought  with 
im  from  Spain,  that  he  was  saluted  with  the 
v,   **  Frenchman,  why  don't  you  get  a 

mch  r 

Much  (,{  the  clamor  which  was  raised 
gainst  the  general  use  of  the  umbrella  origi- 
ited  with  the  hackney  coachmen,  who  of 
►urse  regarded  rainy  weather  as  a  thing  es- 
jcially  designed  for  their  advantage,  and 
om  which  the  public  were  entitled  to  no 
her  protection  than  what  their  vehicles 
^  uld  afford. 

II  In  all  the  towns  of  the  empire  a  memory 
,e  preserved  of  the  courageous  citizen  who 
i;  St  carried  an  umbrella.  In  Edinburgh 
:  was  a  popular  physician  named  Spens. 
1  Dr.  CJeland's  statistical  account  of 
;  asgow,  it  is  related  that  about  the  year 
3;  71  the  late  Mr.  John  Jameson,  surgeon, 
v  ought  with  him  an  umbrella  on  his  return 
J  >m  Paris,  which  was  the  first  seen  in  the 
-  y,  and  attracted  universal  attention.  Forty 
5  irs  ago  a  lady  in  Taunton  could  remember 
:j  en  but  two  umbrellas  existed  there:  one, 
!  J  property  of  the  clergyman,  being  hung 
in  the  church  every  Sunday  morning,  to  be 
^  nired  by  the  incoming  congregation.  They 
,  1  not  take  such  a  serious  view  of  the  inno- 
j  ;ion  as  the  worthy  folks  of  New  Haven, 
^  0  were  scandalized  at  beholding  a  deacon 


walk  to  church  under  an  umbrella,  and  sent 
a  deputation  next  day  to  reprove  him  for  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  Providence,  who  evidently 
intended  man  should  get  wet  when  it  rained. 

"  Take  that  thing  away,"  said  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  the  servant  about  to  hold  the  house 
umbrella  over  him  ;  "  I  am  not  sugar  or  salt 
to  melt  in  a  shower."  It  was  thought  effemi- 
nate indeed  to  shirk  a  wetting.  Emperor 
Joseph  the  Second  exclaimed,  when  an  officer 
offered  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  his  unpro- 
tected bead,  "  I  heed  not  a  shower;  it  hurts 
nothing  of  a  man  but  his  clothes." 

Umbrellas,  when  not  on  active  service^ 
used  to  be  carried  upside  up,  not  upside 
down,  as  we  carry  them  now,  the  finger  being 
passed  through  a  ring  fixed  to  the  top  of  a 
stick. 

Umbrellas  share  with  books  the  peculiarity 
that  they  may  be  stolen  with  impunity,  so 
long  as  the  thief  assumes  the  guise  of  a  bor- 
rower. Why  this  should  be  is  an  insolvable 
mystery. 

There  are  some  signs  that  the  world  is 
growing  better.  We  saw  lately,  with  our 
own  eyes,  an  advertisement  offering  to  restore 
an  umbrella  left  somewhere  by  the  forgetful 
owner ;  and  a  clergyman  publicly  declared 
his  conviction  that  society  was  improving  in 
morality,  because  he  knew  of  three  several 
instances  of  borrowed  umbrellas  finding  their 
way  back  to  the  owners.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  testimooy  of  another 
clergyman  that  he  had  only  married  one  cou- 
ple in  the  course  of  a  year  ;  that  they  did 
not  pay  hira  his  fee,  but  stayed  to  dine  with 
him,  as  it  was  raining  hard ;  and  finally  bor- 
rowed his  umbrella  when  they  departed — 
v'sitrce  when  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  anything 
of  them ! 

At  some  future  day  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
tell  our  readers  how  to  keep  an  umbrella;  till 
then  we  can  only  advise  them  to  keep  them 
in  their  hand,  if  they  would  always  be  found 
"  ready  for  a  rainy  day." 


QUESTIONS   OF  CHILDREN. 

Children  often  break  upon  their  parents 
with  very  tough  questions,  and  questions  that 
wear  a  considerable  looking  towards  infidelity. 
It  requires,  io  fact,  but  a  simple  child  to  ask 
questions  that  no  philosopher  can  answer. 
Parents  are  not  to  be  hurried  or  flurried  in 
such  cases,  and  make  up  extempore  answers 
that  are  only  meant  to  confuse  the  chill,  and 
consciously  have  no  real  verity.  It  is  equally 
bad  if  the  child  is  scolded  for  his  freedom  ; 
for  what  respect  can  he  have  for  the  truth 
when  he  may  not  so  much  as  question  where 
it  is  ?  Still  worse,  if  the  child's  question  is 
taken  for  an  evidence  of  his  superlative  smart- 
ness, and  repeated  with  evident  pride  in  his 
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hearing.  In  all  such  cases  a  quiet  answer 
should  be  given  to  the  child's  question,  where 
it  can  easily  be  done,  and  where  it  cannot, 
some  delay  should  be  taken,  wherein  it  will 
be  confessed  that  not  even  his  parents  know 
everything.  Or,  sometimes,  if  the  question  is 
one  that  plainly  cannot  be  answered  by  any- 
body, occasion  should  be  taken  to  show  the 
child  how  little  we  know,  and  how  many 
things  God  knows  which  are  too  deep  for  us 
— how  reverently,  therefore,  we  are  to  submit 
our  mind  to  His,  and  let  him  teach  us  when 
He  will  what  ia  true.  It  is  a  very  great  thing 
for  a  child  to  have  had  the  busy  infidel  lurk- 
ing in  his  questions,  early  instructed  in  regard 
to  the  necessary  limits  of  knowledge,  and  ac- 
customed to  a  simple  faith  in  God's  require- 
ment, where  his  knowledge  fails. — Dr.  Bunh- 
ncll.  ^ 

FoK  what  are  these  child-angels  made,  that 
are  sent  down  to  this  world  to  bring  so  much 
love  and  rapture,  and  go  from  us  in  such  bit- 
terness and  mourning?  If  we  believe  in  Al- 
mighty Love  we  must  believe  that  they  have 
a  merciful  and  tender  mission  to  our  wayward 
eouls.  The  love  wherewith  we  love  them  is 
something  the  most  utterly  pure  and  unword- 
ly  of  which  human  experience  is  capable,  and 
we  must  hope  that  every  one  who  goes  from 
us  to  the  world  of  light,  goes  holding  an  in- 
visible chain  of  love  by  which  to  draw  us 
there. — H.  B.  Stowc. 


Plato  says,  God  has  so  framed  his  lawS 
that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  every  one  to 
observe  them. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

**  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Promotion  of 
First  day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Mcetinfr,"  will  hold  its  next  Quarterly  Ses- 
sion at  U,ice  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadrli»hia,  on 
•Seventh-day  mornine,  1st  mo.  18th,  IHT.'!,  at  ten 
o'clock.  Reports  from  the  different  schools,  &c  ,  are 
requested,  and  that  each  should  appoint  delegates  to 
Attend.  Essays  will  be  acceptable,  which,  with  re- 
ports, should  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  by  the  Ifilh,  di- 
rected to  717  Willow  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Jos   M.  Truman,  )  ^,  , 
^  'J-  Clerks. 

Emma  \\  orrei-l,  ) 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same  place 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  17th,  at  7i  o'clock,  and 
-8^  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  ;  a  full  at- 
tendance desired,  as  important  business  will  come 
up.  Anna  P.  Woli-aston,  Clerk. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

let  mo.  5,  Frankford,  3  P.  M. 

"  PIvmouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"        "  Evesham,  xV.  J.,  .3  P.  M. 

ITEMS. 

Effect  of  rnow  on  tub  Temperature  of  the 
Soil  Beneath  It. — C.  G.  Prindle,  of  Chittenden 
County,  Vermont,  has  made  an  experiment  designed 
to  ascertain  how  far  soil  ^3  protected  from  cold  by 


snow.    For  four  successive  winter  days,  there  being! 
four  inches  of  snow  on  a  levtl,  he  found  the  aver- 1 
flge  temperature  immediately  above  the  snow  I 
degs.  below  Z'-ro ;  immediately  beneath,  10  degs 
above  zero  ;  un.ier  adrift  two  feet  deep,  '27  abov 
zero. — Affricultxral  Rfjiorl. 

PoruLAR  .as  well  as  scientific  interest  will  be  er 
cited  by  the  announcement  that  one  of  the  rings  oi 
Saturn,  with  which  the  youngest  student  of  astron 
omy  is  familiar,  has  disappeared.  The  missing  rin 
is  the  inner  one  of  the  three  hitherto  observed  ;  as 
the  astronomer  Struve  has  been  watching  for  yea 
its  approach  to  the  body  of  the  planet  upon  whicbl 
it  has  now  closed  like  a  b(-lt  of  senii-transpure'-l' 
vapor,  its  centrifugal  force  being  entirely  over- 
come. — Ex.  Paper. 

It  is  not  generally  knov/n  that  the  flower  of  th( 
collre- plant  is  as  fragrant  in  its  way  as  the  roasted 
berry.  In  Arabia,  where  the  plant  grows  to  tb< 
height  of  forty  feet,  the  period  of  blossoming  cre- 
ates a  kind  of  paradise.  The  iijwt-rs  are  white, 
shaped  like  the  jasmine,  and  cover  the  bush,  burst- 
ing out  between  every  leaf  and  stem.  The  perfumi 
fills  the  air,  and  the  honey  in  the  blossom  attrac" 
swarms  of  butterflies  and  flocks  of  birds.  The 
are  often  three  series  of  blossoms  in  a  season,  sn" 
that  one  miiy  see  bud,  and  blossom,  and  fruit. 

Blasting  by  electricity  is  now  succes  fully  carriec 
on  in  Germany  and  Belgium.    It  gives,  it  is  said 
good  practical  results,  and  the  principal  advantages 
found  are  that  it  efl'ects  simultaneous  explosions,  and 
sup;)resses  the  danger  of  misfires.    In  sinking  a 
shaft,  the  electric  match  is  formed  of  two  iron  wires 
placed  in  a  groove  in  a  thin  board,  the  length  o. 
which  is  a  little  in  excess  of  that  of  the  bore  of  th«  Q 
mine.    These  wires  are  joined  at  one  extremity  ot  th( 
board  in  a  capsule  of  tin,  containing  a  fulraiti.; 
charge,  and  which  is  placed  towards  the  midi'^ 
the  powder-charge;  the  spark  passes  between  tn( 
extremity  of  the  wires,  and  causes  the  explo^i^n 
The  charging  and  tamping  require  no  special  [)io-|Vet 
caution.    The  wires  of  the  electric  match  of  didVreni  p^^^ 
blasts  are  attached  at  their  free  ends  to  other  wiies  f 
establishing  between  the  matches  a  circuit,  the  (  x-ti!eri 
treraitie?  of  which   are  attached  to  stro'  g  <'0[»peiL(^j 
wires,  insulated  by  a  double  wrapping  of  hemp  and 
gutta-percha,  and  enclosed  in  outer  wrapping:  oi 
twisted  hemp  so  as  to  make  a  single  cable.  Thil 
cable  hangs  constantly  about  eighty  inches  from  thi 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  is  payed  out  us  the  worif  'J.'i 
gets  deeper.  :  'Jjj 

Any  bard  steel  tool  will  cut  glass  with  great  fdji  ,fj,, 
cility  when  kept  freely  wet  with  camphor  dissolve^  jp^ 
in  turpentine.  A  drill  may  be  used,  or  even  th^jojipj 
band  alone.  A  hole  may  be  readily  enlarged  by 
round  file.  The  rasTged  edges  of  glass  may  also 
thus  smooihed  with  a  flat  tile.  Flat  window  gls 
can  be  readily  sawed  by  a  watch-spring  saw,  by  t 
aid  of  this  solution.  In  short,  the  most  brittle  gla 
can  be  wrought  almost  as  easily  as  wood  by  the  u 
of  cutting  tools  kept  constantly  moist  with  cain|||jy 
phorizcd  oil  of  turpentine. 

Power  op  the  Sun's  Rays. — Siemens,  the  weli  te 
known  English  telegraphist,  has  invented  a  phot^i  \^^^ 
meter  which  has  proved  that  light  penetrates  to  I 
depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface  olffl 
the  sea.    Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  thirtj 
fathoms  was  the  farthest  depth  to  which  the  sua'] 
rays  could  reach,  but  an  apparatus,  of  which  th| 
main  feature  is  chemically   prepared    paper,  hi{ 
proved  that  the  sun  is  more  than  three  times  4 
powerful  as  was  supposed.  j 
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WILLIAM  PENN. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  have 
published  several  articles  from  The  Ameri- 
Historical  Record,  the  work  being  kind- 
loaned  us  by  a  friend  for  that  purpose, 
think  the  following  letter  from  William 
BDD  from  the  same  source,  possesses  as  much 
terest  as  any  that  have  been  previously  se- 
ted 

The  Record  is  infiebfed  to  the  Rev.  Edward  D. 
ill,  for  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
lliam  Penn,  from  PhilAdfl{)hia,  on  the  Olh  of  Jan- 
ry,  168.T,  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  Viceroy  of 
and.  It  wa3  copied  by  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Nei!!, 
Dublin,  from  a  copy  in  the  po«pes£?ioa  of  Mrs, 
riiA  Webb,  of  that  city,  authoress  of  "  The  Penns 
Penningtons  of  the  vSt  venteenlh  Ceatary  in  their 
mesiic  and  Religious  Life,"  who  copied  it  from 
original  ia  the  Carte  Collection  (s^:e  p^^ge  128 
the  Record)  in  the  Bodleian  L'b>ary  at  Oxford.  It 
never  before  been  published. —  Ed. 

Noble  &  old  Friend  : 
Permit  rae  at  this  great  distance,  the  best 
y  yt  is  ieft  me,  to  Congratulate  quiet 
"  happy  Regiment  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  sa- 
e  thee  wth  yt  sincere  affaction  &  respect 
ich  former  obligations  have  raised  in  me 
made  indellible  by  time  or  d/'stance. 
The  singular  intimaces  it  pleased  thee  to  ai- 
J  me  (above  the  men  of  my  Rank)  in  the 
jrt  of  Ireland,  are  remembered  with  ade- 
ite  sentiments  :  For  I  love  gratitude,  tho' 
anely  lament  my  inability  to  show  it ;  but 


it  is  some  comfort,  yt  great  men  are  borne  to 
do  good  &  that  they  have  their  reward  in  the 
good  they  do,  or  it  would  undo  small  folks  to 
be  the  object  of  their  favor. 

But  if  it  be  below  great  men  to  be  kind  for 
recompence  &  marchendize  their  Powr,  it  is 
equally  below  all  sensible  minds  to  neglect  to 
yield  their  best  acknowledgments,  and  there- 
fore, great  friend,  sufier  mine  to  write  upon 
thee,  tho'  in  homely  sort,  which  I  have  con- 
fidence to  hope  will  be  taken  in  good  part, 
when  measur'd  &  valud  by  the  respect  and 
integrity  of  yt  sends  thee. 

This  said,  I  wish  thee  length  of  days, 
health  &  true  felicity,  begging  by  the  old 
freedom  &  friendship  that  I  have  had  with 
thee,  that  thy  moderation  may  be  known  to 
all  men,  in  all  things,  because  God,  our 
Judge,  is  at  the  Door;  who  will  have  the 
final!  Inspection  of  all  our  actions,  at  that 
great  and  general  assize  of  the  world  where 
nothing  can  be  dissembled,  or  escaped  that  we 
have  done.  This  is  a  lesson  yt  affects  all, 
but  of  all.  Magistrates,  &  of  those  Supream, 
who  have  not  only  their  own,  but  the  people's 
sin's  to  answer  for,  if  by  example  and  pun- 
ishment they  labor  not  [to]  teach  virtue  and 
deter  the  People  fi  om  Irnpiety  and  the  reason 
is  piaine,  for  Justice  and  Sobriety  are  the  end 
of  Govern mt,  and  the  reuson  of  that  extra- 
ordinary powr  not  to  vex  men  for  their  be- 
liefe  &  modeit  practise  of  jr  faith  with  re- 
spect to  ye  other  world,  into  wch  Province  ^ 
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8(>veraignety  temperall  Powr  reaches  not, 
from  its  very  nature  tSi  end.  Honestt'  vivere, 
alterum,  uon  liodere,  et  jus  suum  cuique  tri- 
biiere  (PardoL  luy  extract)  are  the  ^^lagis- 
t  rates  mark. 

To  take  care  of  the  worship  of  God  was  a 
peculier  commission  to  ye  tJewieh  Potentates, 
whose  entire  modell,  in  every  ceremonious 
part  thereof,  came  from  God,  weh  stood  in 
externall  Kites,  for  the  most  part;  but  the 
Religion  and  Kingdom  of  Xt.  are  not  this 
world,  more  mentall,  inward,  and  spirituall  ; 
neither  at  the  mountaine,  nor  at  Jerusalem, 
the  Rites  of  neither  place,  but  sales  our 
blessed  Savour,  in  spirit  ct  in  truth,  with  as 
little  shew  ct  pomp  as  may  be,  this  is  ye  wor- 
ship christian,  not  calculated  to  our  senses, 
but  our  souls.  This  comes  from  heaven,  over 
comes  and  prevales  by  conviction  ;  no  fire 
from  heaven  to  make  conforme,  much  Icvss 
from  the  earth;  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  all 
powr  is  given,  is  sufhcient  for  ye  part,  as  to 
him  only  it  is  appointed  of  the  fiather.  But 
lett  vice  be  punislit.  Corpora  11  Ills  have  Cor- 
poral} sufferings  and  corrections,  yt  the  Mag- 
istrate may  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  not  mis- 
taken believers  about  t'other  world,  much 
less  peaceable  livers  &  worshipers. 

Of  all  that  falls  under  thy  administration, 
in  the  love  of  God  the  sincere  affection  of  a 
friend,  lett  me  prevale  with  thee  to  avoide 
troubling  conscientious  and  quiet  liveiug 
dissenters ;  tbey  are  best  for  the  country  and 
not  the  worst  for  the  church.  Since  if  Re- 
ligion be  at  heart  in  our  great  churchman, 
they  will  leave  the  example  of  such  vertue 
and  make  it  a  spurr  to  mend  the  pace  of  thos 
yt  they  conceive  of  sounder  principles  in  their 
owne  communion. 

For  my  part,  I  franckely  declare,  I  cannot 
think  yt  Go»l  will  damn  any  man  for  the  er- 
rors of  his  judgment  c^'  God  forbid  yt  we 
should  think  yr  all  or  ye  most  part  of  the 
world  err  willingly  in  understanding  ;  and  if 
both  be  allow'd,  ye  Conclusion  is  short,  that 
there  are  but  two  churches  in  the  world,  & 
they  contain  all  ye  good  &  bad  people  in  it : 
of  which  Christ  and  Satan  are  the  heads.  So 
yt  damnation  it  salvation  goe  not  by  names 
but  natures  <k  qualiHcations  according  to  ye 
unquestionable  doctrine  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  yt  God  is  no  respecter  of  Persons,  but 
those  yt  in  all  nations  feare  him  ct  worke 
righteousness  shall  be  accepted,  that  men 
must  reap  wt  they  sow,  and  his  servants  peo- 
ple are  whom  they  obey ;  thus  Xt.  overthrew 
ye  Jews'  great  pretentions  to  Abraham,  Closes, 

ye  Prophets  Law  ct  Rites  if  you  commit 

ein  you  are  the  servants  of  sin,  slighting  their 
conceits  of  heirship,  sonship  by  succession 
<&  peculiar  traditions,  a  snare  too  powerful 
upon  a  great  part  of  the  world. 


fib 

d 


I'Ctt  then  the  tares  grow  with  the  wbea» 

errors  in  judgment  remain  till  remov'd  by  5  ^ 
])owr  of  light  t^'  conviction  :  a  Religion  witi,  ^, 
out  it  is  inhumain  since  reason  only  mak* 
humanity.  Should  men  supercede  yt  to  k 
conformists  yt  es-^entially  makes  them  bettei 
then  beasts,  to  witt  understanding;  to  coi| 
elude  men  by  authority  is  coercive,  to  coi 
elude  by  conviction  is  manly  et  christian. 

Lett  it  not,  Noble  fr'd,  be  uneasy  to  theJJ^" 
that  I  am  thus  long  &  perticuler;  tis  a  trot 
blesome  time  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  < 
good  &■  peaceable  men  may  suffer  byyefollj/ 
of  other  Pretenders.     We  hear  of  a  Presby 
teriau  Plo^t  it  the  severity  yt  is  exercise^ 
against  our  friends  in  divers  parts  on  yt  oi 
casion,  tho'  to  the  astonishment  of  our  prosfi 
cutors  there  be  none  of  them  found  in  th 
list.*  tis  what  I  ever  told  the  King  Sc  Duke, 
it  yt  at  parting;  if  God  should  sufl'er  men  t 
be  so  farr  infatuated  as  to  raise  commotion 
in  ye  Kingdom,  he  would  never  find  any 
yt  Party  among  ym  at  least  of  note  or  Credi; 
the  Lord  Hyde  was  by  now  Earl  of  Roch< 
ter:  their  designe  being  no  more  but  to  ei 
joy  their  conscience  it  follow  their  vocation^ 
peaceably,  yt  the  labor  of  ye  week  may  uoij^i 
be  ye  price  of  their  Sabbath,  I  mean  worship  ^.^^j^ 
it  yt  I  believed  he  would  live  to  be  convincef 
that  W'C  never  carried  the  matter  higher:  leljjj^j^ 
others  answear  for  themselves.    This  maket  1 
me  press  ye  more  upon  thee  in  favour  of  om  J 
fr'ds  in  Ireland,  because  upon  their  addree 
to  the  King  (in  wch  they  pleaded  their  iun^r 
cency  it  declared  their  abhorrence  of  ploth 
and  prayed  to  be  relieved  in  their  6uff( 
ings  :';|:  the  King  gave  them  thanks,  & 


dotm  . 

»»4  ill 


he  beleived  them,  it  promised  to  take  care  t( 
redress  them. 

I  plead  against  ray  interests,  for  the  Sevei* 
itys  of  those  parts  increase  the  plantation  i 
improvement  of  these.    But  I  am  for  th^ 


irts 

IDIDI 


*The  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  early  ia  the  rcig 
of  Charles  the  ^Second,  was  intended  to  crush  oiM 
Presbyterianiera  in  England,  which  had  been  trans 
phited  to  that  realm  from  Scotland,  in  1G43.  The8«4ii)e 
the  Independents,  and  other  sects,  were  by  it  placet  jj^^, 
in  direct  aatagonism  to  the  established  Kpiscopj' 
Church,  and  the  first  named,  by  far  the  most  powjj 
erful,  and  gympathi/.ed  with   by  almost  the  enlii 
people  of  iScotland,  were  suspected  of  plots  for  r< 
paining  their  former  ascendancy  in  Church  am 
Hiate.     At  the  time  Fenn  wrote,  the  air  was  full  ( 
rumors   of  a  "  Presbyterian  Plot."    Quakers  aai 
other  noB-conformists  suffered  in  consequence.- 
Ku. 

f  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  (his  brotUeH 
Duke  of  York,  who  soon  succeeded  him  on  tW 
throne. 

JEpiscopacy  had  been  re-established  in  IrelanM  % 
and  there  the  Act  of  Uniformity  bore  heavily  upa|W(l 
all  anti-Episcopalians.  At  that  time  the  Society  < 
Friends  or  Quakers,  were  considerable  in  nurabetjjof 
in  Ireland.— Ed.  ?^'ti 
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ist   &  mercifull  thing,  whoever  getts  or 
>8e8  by  it,  as  ought  all  men  of  truth,  houour 
ud  conscience  to  be,  wch  said  give  me  leave 
)  say  something  of  this  party. 
I  thank  God,  I  ame  safely  arrived  in  ye 
rovince  yt  the  providence  of  God  &  Bounty 
f  the  King  hath  made  myne,  &  which  the 
redit,  prudence,  tt  industry  of  the  people  con- 
irned  wth  me  must  render  considerable — I 
as  received  by  the  ancient  Inhabitants  wth 
uch  kindness  &  respect  &  the  rest  brought  it 
th  them/*"  There  may  be  about  four  thousand 
ules  in  all.  I  speak,  I  think  within  compass  ; 
e  expect  an  increase  from  France,  Holland 
Germany,  as  well  as  our  Native  Country. 
The  land  is  generally  good,  well  water'd  tt 
)t  so  thick  of  wood  as  I  immaggined ;  there 
•e  also  many  open  places  yt  have  been  old 
dian  fields.    The  trees  yt  grow  here  are  the 
ulberry  white  and  read.  Walnut,  black, 
ay  and  Hickory  ;  Poplar,  Cedar,  Cyprus, 
lestnut,  Ash,  Sarsafrax,  Gum,  Pine,  Spruce, 
ake,  black,  white,  red,  Spanish  Chestnut  & 
vamp  wch  has  a  leafe  like  a  willowe,  and  is 
ost  lasting.    The  food  the  woods  yield  is 
lur  Elks,  Deer,  Racoons,  Beaver,  Rabbits, 
irkeys,  Phesants,  Pleath  birds,  Pidgeons,  it 
irtridges  innumerably  ;  we  need  no  setting 
gs  to  ketch,  they  run  by  droves  into  the 
use  in  cold  weather.     Our  Rivers  have  al- 
plenty  of  excellent  fish  it  water  fowl,  as 
urgeon,  Rock,  Shad,  Herring,  Codfish,  flat 
ads,  sheeps  heads,  Roach  &  Perch,  &  trout 
inland  streams.  Of  fowls,  the  Swan,  white 
ly  &  black  Goose,  &  Cranes :  the  best  Duck 
Seal  I  ever  eate,  &  the  Snipe  and  Curlse, 
bh  ye  Snowbird  are  also  excellent. 
The  aire  is  sweet  &  clear  wch  makes  a  se- 
!n  and  steady  sky  as  in  the  more  southern 
rts  of  France — Our  Summers  &  winters  are 
nmonly  once  in  three  years  in  extreames, 
t  the  winters  seldom  last  above  ten  weeks  & 
ely  begin  till  ye  latterend  of  December.  The 
ys  are  above  two  hours  longer,  &  ye  sun 
ch  hotter  here  than  with  you,  wch  makes 
36  recompense  for  ye  long  nights  of  the 
iter  Season,  as  well  as  the  woods  yt  make 
jap  &  great  fires. 

We  have  of  graine,  wheat,  maize,  Rye, 
rley,  oates,  severall  excellent  sorts  of  beans 
jease;  pumkens,  water  &  musmellons,  all 


This  was  Perm's  first  visit  to  America.    He  ar- 
d  at  New  Castle,  in  Delaware,  in  November,  1 682. 
was  joyfully  received  by  the  old  settlers.    "  It  is 
best  day  we  have  ever  seeu,"  said  the  Swedes, 
hey  gathered  around  him  like  children  about  a 
er.    A  few  days  later  he  hell  the  celebrated 
ity  with  the  Indians,  near  where  Philadelphia 
laid  oat.    He  had  purchased  the  domain  now 
State  of  Delaware,  and  formally  declared  the 
On  of  the  ''Territories,"  (as  the  three  counties  of 
'rh  it  was  composed,  were  called),  with  Tennsyl- 
a  a. — Ed. 


engiish  Roots  &  garden  stuff,  good  fruit  & 
excellent  sider.  The  Peach  we  have  in  div- 
ers kinds  &  very  good  &  in  great  abundance. 
The  vine  of  severall  sorts  &  ye  sign  wth  us 
of  rich  land)  is  very  fruitfull  &  tho'  not  so 
sweet  as  some  I  have  eaten  in  Europe,  yet  it 
makes  a  good  wine,  and  the  worst  good  vine- 
gar: I  have  observed  three  sorts,  the  great 
grape  yt  has  green,  red  &  black  on  ye  same 
tree,  the  muskedell,  and  black  little  grape 
which  is  the  best,  &  may  be  improv'd  to  an 
excellent  wine.    These  are  spontaneous. 

Of  cattle  we  have  the  horse,  not  very 
handsome,  but  good — low  cattle  it  hogs  in 
much  plenty  &  sheep  encrease  apace. 

Our  town  of  Philadelphia  is  seated  between 
two  navigable  rivers,  having  from  4  to  10 
fathom  water  ;  about  150  houses  up  in  one 
year,*  &  400  Country  settlements,  thus  do 
labour  to  render  our  selves  an  Industreous 
colony  to  ye  honor  and  benefitt  of  ye  crown 
as  well  as  our  comfort  &  advantage,  &  lett 
them  not  be  separated  say  I. 

Pardon  this  history,  &  the  imperfect  dress 
it  shows  things  in.  I  thought  better  offend 
by  being  troublesome  a  little,  than  by  neglect 
of  duty.  The  first  ship  yt  goes  for  Ireland, 
shall  carry  a  small  present  of  this  Countrys 
growth,  as  a  Token  of  my  Respect  which  I 
assure  myselfe  will  not  be  disagreeable  for 
the  valine,  when  'tis  considered  as  ye  all  of 
testimony  yt  is  left  me  here  to  express  my- 
selfe by,  who  in  all  places  &  conditions  shall 
with  zeal  &  pleasure  study  to  approve  my- 
selfe— 

^ly  noble  friend 
Thy  affect  and 
faithful!  friend 

to  serve  thee  in  wt  I  can 

Wm.  Penn. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer' 
THE  LESSONS  OF  A  NIGHT. 

Being  one  of  the  number  who  believe  that 
dreams,  or  visions  of  the  night,  are  often  sig- 
nificant of  some  important  truth  that  has 
failed  to  reach  us  through  any  other  channel, 
and  may  thereby  teach  us  a  valuable  lesson, 
I  am  led  to  write  while  what  presented  du- 
ring my  hours  of  sleep  last  night  remains 
vividly  before  me.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  dream,  my  husband,  our  son,  (a  youn^ 
man)  and  myself,  with  other  friends,  were 
sitting  on  our  front  door  steps  enjoying  a 
lively,  social  time,  when,  without  realizing 
how  or  why,  the  change  was  made,  I  found 
myself  sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  on  the  ter- 
race, between  the  large  white  pine  and  fir, 

*Many  of  the  streets  of  the  new  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  named  after  the  trees  enumerated  in 
Penn's  list,  and  still  bear  those  names,  as  Chestnut, 
Walnut,  Pine,  Spruce,  Locoet,  etc.— Ed. 
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in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  yard,  gazing  up 
at  the  western  sky,  and  wrapped  in  silent 
meditation.      Suddenly,  my  attenti<jn  was 
rivited,  by  the  appearance  of  several  animals 
amid  the  clouds, — a  lamb  and  a  eat  only  be- 
ing distinct  among  them.    Immediately  out 
of  the  blue  sky  appeared  a  white  and  beauti- 
fully formed  hand,  with  the  index  firger 
pointing  downwards.    As  my  eyes  were  fixed 
spellbound  upon  ihis,  another  hand  appeared 
close  by,  with  the  finger  pointing  downward 
also,  but  in  a  difi'erent  angle,  and  then  an- 
other, and  still  another  followed  rapidly,  until 
there  were  a  large  number,  with  fingers  point- 
ing in  every  possible  angle  downwards,  and 
they  then  began  to  fall,  until  the  air  seemed 
full  of  them — each  hand  striking  the  ground 
outspread,  with  the  palm  downwards,  and 
then  instantly  disappearing.    I  was  trans- 
fixed with  awe  and  admiration  ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  could  speak,  I  called  to  my  husband  and 
son  to  come  quickly  and  see  what  was  rain- 
ing down  from  the  heavens.  They  both  sprang 
to  their  feet  at  my  earnest  tones,  and  my 
husband  sat  down  on  the  grass  so  close  to  me 
as  to  touch  me,  and  silently  gazed  upward. 
My  son  came  half-way,  but  stopped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fir  tree,  and  stood  looking 
up  also.    Just  at  this  moment  a  large  and 
exquisitely   beautiful  hand   came  slanting 
downwards  directly  toward  us,  and  settled 
with  its  palm  outspread  on  my  dear  hus- 
band's head.    Never  shall  I  forget  the  rap- 
ture which  glowed  in  my  heart  and  thrilled 
through  every  part  of  ray  being,  as  with 
clasped  hands  and  tears  streaming  down  my 
cheeks,  I  called  again  to  my  child,  who  was 
still  on  the  other  side  of  the  fir-tree,  "Oh, 
my  son,  do  come  and  see  ;  come  quickly,  and 
see  what  a  blessing  has  come  down  from 
Heaven  and  been  laid  upon  thy  dear  lather's 
head.    Stepping  around  quickly  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  us,  with  a  bright  smile  overspread- 
ing his  face  as  if  sharing  our  joy,  and  yet  not 
fully  comprehending  it,  he  looked  at  the 
white  hand  resting  on  his  father's  head,  just 
as  it  too  quietly  disappeared.    Then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  spoke  and  said,  "  I  wonder  what 
good  luck  is  coming  now  ?"    Just  then,  with 
my  husband  still  sitting  in  silence,  and  his 
head  bowed  under  the  blessing,  I  awoke, 
only  to  find  myself  very  soon  shedding  real 
tears,  and  the  same  glow  of  happiness  continu- 
ing.    I  pondered  upon  the  interpretation 
which  now  presented  to  my  waking  thoughts. 
The  short  time  spent  on  the  steps  in  social 
chatting  with  company,  represents  the  inno- 
cent character  of  transitory  pleasures,  when 
used  in  moderation  ;  the  quick  retirement 
apart  from  them  into  silence  and  secret  medi- 
tation, with  eyes  uplifted,  represents  a  state 
in  which  our.  spiritual  vision  is  opened,  and 


we  see  the  numberless  spiritual  blessings  th' 
are  heing  showered  down  upon  such  as  will  a 
cept  them, — each  hand  re])resenting  a  blea 
ing  intended  to  be  laid  upon  some  head;  bi  Jroog 
so  many  world-busied  hearts  not  being  readjesta 
to  receive  them,  they  lull  like  these  hand 
unrecognized  to  the  earth,  and  disappetiLtioD 
without  accomplishing  the  joyous  missic-  jojld 
whereunto  they  were  sent.  Another  beaut  Till 
ful  leeson  is  the  earnestness  with  which  thosi  irepi 
whose  eyes  are  c>pened  in  the  stillness  of  ai  ujta 
flesh,  to  see  and  feel  these  blessings,  callini  ^aoi 
out  to  others  to  come,  come  quickly,  and  e(=  4t 
and  share  them  also  I  And  how  those  wbl  ^ric 
quickly  respond  to  this  call,  and  seat  thens  ories 
selves  on  the  grass  in  an  attitude  of  humilit;  jod 
spiritually  close  to  those  who  call,  receive  tli  ear, 
blessing,  and  find  the  hand  of  heavenly  peaoi 
resting  upon  their  heads.  But  by  far  thi  letc 
most  beautiful  and  impressive  lesson  of  all  1  Tli 
me,  is  that  entire  self-abnegaiion  that  can  tVotur 
so  completely  melted  and  lost  in  joy  at  it\m\ 
blessing  and  prosperity  of  another,  as  to  eve^jjiat 
forget  to  wish  that  one  of  the  hands  hA^nm 


descended  upon  its  own  head. 

'nvdffh  monfh,  1872. 


A  CAUTION. 

I  had  occasion  (in  this  long  QuarterWjpoi 
xMeeting)  to  consider  that  it  is  a  weighwN 
thing  to  speak  much  in  large  meetings  f(f}J|s. 
business,  for  except  our  minds  are  rightkj"fW 
prepared,  and  we  clearly  understand  the  can  H 
we  speak  to,  instead  of  forwarding  we  hindtl  'ste 
business,  and  make  more  labor  for  those  0( 
whom  the  burden  of  the  work  is  laid.  If  I'^t 
partial  spirit  or  selfish  views  have  any  rooi  i^o 
in  our  minds,  we  are  unfit  for  the  LordtlM 
work,  and  if  we  have  a  clear  prospect  of  thl 
business  and  a  proper  weight  on  our  minds  I  «rip 
speak,  we  should  avoid  useless  apologies  am  'gbti 
repetitions.  Where  people  are  gathered  froi  to! 
afar,  and  adjourning  a  meeting  of  business  lao 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  it  behooves  aa  ^iDi 
to  be  cautious  how  they  detain  a  meeting  |ere 
especially  when  they  have  sat  six  or  sevef'gli 
hours. — Jolni   Woolman.  % 

THE  LIFE  TO  COME.  p 

What  does  a  man  take  with  him  whe^'' 


from  the  extreme  verge  of  life  he  launcht 
into  what  lies  beyond  ?    It  looks  as  if 
took  nothing.    Death  seems  to  pass  aspon 
over  all  that  has  gone  before.    Be  it  t 
end,  or  be  it  a  new  beginning,  it  seems  a 
tal  breaking  cfiPfrom  all  that  life  has  hithert 
consisted  in.    That  is  what  makes  it  terribb 
But  if  we  look  at  it  truly,  his  past  life 
just  the  one  thing  that  a  man  does  take  wit 
him  when  he  dies.    He  takes  himself.  An 
that  self  is  the  product  of  all  his  past  exp^ 
riences  and  actions.    As  an  oak  bears  in  i 
self  the  results  of  exery  shower  that  througi . 
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yng  years  has  freshened  it,  of  every  gale 
hat  has  toughened  it  or  stripped  its  boughs, 
t  the  sunshine  that  has  fed  it,  and  the 
rought  that  has  parched  it,  so  a  man,  when 
e  stands  at  the  end  of  life,  is  what  he  has 
een  made  by  all  his  joys  and  sufierings  and 
ctions.    That  is  what  he  takes  into  the  other 
orld — his  own  character. 
The  life  to  come  and  the  life  that  now  is 
re  parts  of  one  another.    They  are  related 
ist  as  youth  and  manhood  are  relatei.  The 
an  is  not  the  same  that  the  boy  was,  but 
hat  the  boy  was  entered  into  the  man  as  a 
irt  of  him.    The  strength  I  gain  by  my  vie- 
•ries  this  year,  and  the  weakness  into  which 
come  by  defeat,  will  be  a  part  of  me  next 
3ar.    So  there  is  not  an  act,  not  a  word  or 
lought,  but  casts  its  influence  forward  into 
e  to-morrow  that  lies  beyond  death. 
The  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  to  the 
ture  life  centres  on  this —that  what  we  are 
)wis  supremely  important  with  reference  to 
hat  we  shall  be  then.  Every  warning,  every 
icouragement,  all  the  grand  and  terrible  im- 
jery  of  the  judgment,  all  thetender  assurances 
Christ,  are  directed  to  that  end.  The  object 
them  all  is  to  imoress  the  transcendant 
iportance  of  character.     Language  and 
ought  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  express 
is.    Visions  of  woe  unspeakable,  of  joy  in- 
'able,  are  used  to  picture  the  results  of  well- 
ung  and  evil  doing  ;  to  show  that  they  ra- 
ate  into  eternity,  and  are  immeasureable. 
nd  we  have  no  right  to  break  the  force  of 
is  teaching,  by  the  assumption  that  only 
le  of  two  grand  results  is  possible,  and  that, 
a  man  is  saved  at  last,  his  misdeeds  will 
irt  him  little.    That  is  neither  according  to 
ripture  nor  moral  reason.    He  that  is  only 
jhteous  is  to  be  "  righteous  still "  he  that 
holy  "  to  be"  holy  still."    According  as  a 
an  has  attained  in  this  stage,  so  is  his  be- 
ming  in  the  next.    He  must  commence 
ere  according  as  he  has  finished  here,  on  a 
gh  plane  or  a  low  one. 
Modern  forms  of  religious  feeling  do  aot 
ike  so  much  account  as  former  ones,  of 
eparation  for  death.    And  it  is  no  loss  that 
ey  do  not,  if  only  they  sufficiently  insist 
lightness  of  life.    That — taking  the  words 
their  largest  sense,  including  faith  and 
re  Godward,  as  well  as  right  action  man- 
' '  rd — that  is  the  only  preparation  for  death 
^  it  is  good  for  anything.    Any  other  prep 
•'  ition,  whether  it  be  receiving  church  rites, 
going  through  some  kind  of  emotional  ex- 
rience  that  will  serve  as  a  passport  at  the 
^  ivenly  gates — is  a  delusion.    To  love  God, 
^  trust  him  and  obey  him,  to  be  pure  and 
^  right  and  loving,  that  i^  the  only  prepa- 
'  ion  for  death,  and  that  is  the  only  true 


Every  man  has  his  own  special  work  to  do, 
his  own  battle  to  fight,  to  reach  the  state 
where  he  is  fit  to  die,  or  to  live.  One  has  to 
overcome  the  flesh,  to  subject  what  is  animal 
in  him  to  what  is  spiritual ;  and  to  do  it  not 
once  for  all,  but  in  many  a  struggle.  Another 
is  naturally  clothed  with  pride  as  with  a  gar- 
ment ;  and  what  a  life-long  business  it  is  to 
get  rid  of  that,  and  wear  continually  Christ's 
robes  of  humility.  With  another,  self-pleasing 
is  an  almost  unconquerable  instinct ;  how  hard 
it  is  for  him  to  learn  to  think  of  others  first ! 
With  many  and  many  a  one,  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  or  in  circumstances  of  dullness  and 
depression,  the  great  thing  is  to  come  into  a 
state  of  patience,  to  accept  willingly  and  joy- 
fully the  Lord's  good  pleasure.  So  each  of 
us  has  his  own  special  field  on  which  to  con- 
quer or  be  conquered,  and  every  hour  has 
its  skirmish.  Nor  has  anyone  a  single  line  of 
eflTort.  We  are  tried  on  this  and  on  that, 
now  in  temper,  now  in  faith,  now  in  the  soli- 
tude of  our  hearts,  and  now  by  those  around 
us.  Not  one  of  all  these  experiences  but  leaves 
its  mark  on  us,  according  as  we  are  true  or  * 
false  to  its  opportunity.  And  it  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  all  these — the  character  formed 
in  us  through  these  million  daily  acts  of  will 
— that  abides  with  us  when  we  face  death, 
and  crosses  the  boundary  with  us. 

And  beyond  ?  Beyond  is  He  from  whom 
has  flowed  every  form  of  good  that  we  have 
known  on  earth.  Source  of  each  joy,  each 
love,  in  him  dwell  joy  and  love  in  perfect 
fullness.  Just  how  he  will  deal  with  us,  we 
know  not — do  we  need  to  know  ?  Not  one 
capacity  of  good  in  us  will  our  Father  let  be 
wasted.  Does  it  seem  hard  to  leave  this 
earth  ?  Do  the  sweet  fields  and  skies  of  sum- 
mer draw  our  hearts  to  stay  with  them  ?  Does 
human  love  seem  too  much  a  part  of  our  souls 
to  be  left  behind  ?  Earth's  beauty  is  but  the 
garment  of  him  to  whom  we  go  ;  all  love  is 
of  him,  and  shares  his  immortality.  And  so 
far  as  our  life  has  lain  in  that  which  is  of 
God's  nature,  we  shall  find  no  loss,  no  dis- 
appointment, but  abundant  and  exceeding 
fruition. —  Christian  Union. 

FUNERAL    EXPENSES — A    NEEDED  REFORM. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  16,  1872. 
Editors  Baltimore  American  : 

"  Permit  a  subscriber  of  fifty  years  to  sug- 
gest some  reform  specially  needed  in  regard 
to  funerals  as  conducted  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  led  to  ask  the  service  of  your  valua- 
ble paper  to  lead  off  in  this  matter,  and  I 
think  this  is  the  proper  time  to  take  it  up. 
The  writer  heard  a  friend  say  a  day  or  two  ago 
that  he  had  ordered  fifteen  carriages  to  serve 
at  a  funeral,  and  obtained  but  eight,  and  your 
correspondent  being  invited  to  attend  a  fune- 
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ral  a  few  days  since  on  arriving  at  the  house 
was  informed  the  funeral  would  not  take 
place  that  day,  as  the  required  number  of 
hacks  could  not  be  obtained  on  account  of 
the  horse  disease.  The  long  line  of  carriages 
80  frequently  seen  following  the  remains  of 
some  loved  one,  and  by  usage  and  custom 
thought  to  be  necessary,  ought  in  my  judg- 
ment to  be  reduced  in  every  case,  and  re- 
stricted to  the  requirements  of  the  immediate 
family  circle.  After  the  services  at  the  dwell- 
ing, where  the  friends  of  the  family  may  as- 
semble and  give  proof  of  their  respect  for  the 
dead  and  sympathy  with  the  bereaved,  the 
funeral  should  be  strictly  private,  and  as  lit- 
tle parade  made  as  possible.  The  rite  of  se- 
pulture is  too  sacred  to  admit  of  any  display 
outside  the  family.  Besides,  it  too  frequently 
happens  from  a  false  notion  on  the  subject, 
that  an  expense  is  incurred  which  the  family 
cannot  without  much  hardship  recover  from. 
Cannot  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  do  something 
towards  a  reform  in  this  direction  ? 

An  Old  Citizen." 
We  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent  that 
there  is  much  need  of  reform  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  funerals.  A  silly  custom  of 
making  "  a  vain  show  "  at  funerals,  as  every 
one  knows,  frequently  entaih  great  embarrass- 
ment upon  surviving  relatives  and  friends. 
Money  is  squandered,  frequently,  to  pay  for 
conveyances  occupied  by  mere  nominal  ac- 
quaintances of  the  deceased  or  those  who 
have  come  to  the  house  of  mourning  simply 
to  gratify  a  morbid  curiosity  and  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  material  for  future  gossip.  The  fu- 
neral services  over  our  dead,  whether  con- 
ducted at  the  residence  or  at  some  place  of 
worship,  should,  we  think,  terminate  that  por- 
tion of  the  obsequies  in  which  mere  friends 
and  acquaintances  are  expected  to  unite. 
The  remains  should  then  be  laid  to  their  last 
earthly  repose  followed  only  by  actual  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  inform  our  correspondent  that  we 
know  of  many  who  with  him  are  desirous  of 
inaugurating  such  a  reform  as  he  has  sug- 
gested. A  number  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  an  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city  have 
already  made  a  movement  in  this  direction. 
Their  plan,  in  brief,  is  to  organize  a  society 
for  whose  members  and  subscribers  all  fune- 
ral arrangements  are  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
fixed  scale  of  prices.  The  coffin  is  to  be  neat 
but  plain,  not  to  cost  in  any  case  beyond  a 
certain  fixed  rate.  There  are  to  be  not  more 
than  four  carriages  provided,  and  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased  are  to  be 
present  only  at  such  portion  of  the  funeral 
services  as  take  place  in  the  church.  By  such 
an  arrangement  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
ersons  of  moderate  means,  as  well  as  others. 


will  be  able  to  have  funerals  conducted  in 
respectable  and  becoming  manner  at  a  coi 
vastly  below  what  is  now  usually  paid  f( 
even  a  plain  funeral  in  these  days  of  empt 
show,  when  the  slavish  followers  of  fashio 
vainly  seek  to  strip  death  of  its  stern  real 
ties  by  tricking  out  their  dead  in  costly  aj 
parel  and  garish  coffins,  and  seem  to  measui  ie« 
a  man's  respectability  by  the  length  and  cos^  m 
liness  of  his  funeral. — BaUimore  American,  d 

Selectod  For  Fricmls  Intelligencer. 
COMPENSATIONS  FOR  SUFFERING.  |j 

The  capability  of  suflfering  exists  in  prr  oor 
portion  to  the  rank  held  in  creation.  In  ttl  ron 
mineral  world,  no  such  tendency  is  possibll  i«ti 
and  the  same  idea  is  usually  held  as  to  veg'(  «£ 
table  existence,  though  the  shrinking  of  tH  iric 
sensitive  plant  might  almost  warrant  our  su]  tc! 
posing  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Asceno  lie 
ing  to  animal  life,  we  see  in  its  lower  stagwDei 
this  capacity  in  its  smallest  developmeni  h, 
The  coral  and  the  oyster  are  probably  onll  ics 
capable  of  very  slight  and  dull  pain.  HigHf« 
er  up  in  the  scale  of  being,  we  see  the  nobliDSO 
animals  enduring  proportionately  greater  su^"^ 
fering,  and  their  piteous  cries  often  awakelooD 
lively  sympathy.  But  it  is  reserved  for  maiiiioi 
to  suffer  in  degrees  unknown  to  any  inferid  oiiij 
creatures;  and  as  civilization  and  mentaUmgl 
power  advance,  this  capacity  increase^  oses 
The  savage  knows  little  of  the  keen  auguiji  rma 
to  which  the  cultured  mind  and  sensiti^'  edf 
heart  are  liable  ;  the  more  debased  the  mornieDci 
character,  the  more  benumbed  are  the  stin|i|iew 
of  conscience,  which  gives  to  the  pure-min(i(terii 
ed  such  exquisite  pain.  3iilii 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  there  issigof 
singular  inconsistency  in  this  arrangemenu  thi 
that  there  is  little  encouragement  in  strivici  !Dtl] 
after  higher  elevation  of  character  if  the  rr  m 
ward  is  to  be  an  increasing  capability  for  sui  ido 
fering.  A  deeper  investigation  of  the  theoD! ortli, 
of  pain,  however,  will  reveal  its  hidden  codi  \ 
pensations,  and  will  vindicate  the  love  whic(  oce 
placed  it  among  us  as  one  of  the  most  vall  lerj 
able  ministrations  to  mankind.  In  our  phUdop 
sical  nature,  pain  serves  a  most  importaH  fiicte 
office.  It  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  sennsoce 
nel  to  warn  us  of  the  approach  of  injun  iritm 
Without  it  we  should  have  no  security  of  Hi  atar 
or  limb.  If  fire  conveyed  no  pain  to  tlie!i|)( 
touch,  we  should  be  consumed  ;  if  cold  causH  itrai 
no  suffering  we  should  perish;  if  hungjljet 
brought  no  pangs,  we  should  cease  to  pwi?et( 
vide  for  our  needs.  If  we  suffered  nothilfl  iiiglit 
from  overtoil,  we  should  become  unconscioti  esery 
suicides.  Every  form  of  physical  pain,  fro(  oaoti 
the  keenest  anguish  to  the  slightest  inconVl  icipjji 
nience,  has  its  own  mission  in  preserving  lili 
cherishing  our  powers  and  improving  ow  Look 
natures.    Were  it  possible  to  banish  paljour 
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•om  the  earth,  our  lives  would  be  but  the 
port  of  accident.    Some  of  our  tenderest  af- 
jctions  and  deepest  joys  also  proceed  from 
le  offices  of  love  and  benevolence,  called 
)rth  by  the  existence  of  pain.    Were  these 
uties  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  absence 
f  suffering,  our  affections  would  become 
eadened,  and  neglect  and  indifference  would 
3sue.    We  should  forfeit  our  warmest  sym- 
athies,  endearments  and  gratitude.  Infancy 
)uld  not  claim  protection,  nor  old  age  the 
ve  and  reverence  which  are  its  due. 
If  we  owe  so  much  to  physical  pain,  still 
ore  are  we  indebted  to  the  pain  we  suffer 
om  moral  evil.    This  is  more  refined  in  its 
iture,  more  intricate  in  its  workings,  and 
?en  in  its  effects  than  any  mere  bodily  suf- 
ring.    Wrong-doing  is  essentially  harmful, 
can  never  exist  without  inflicting  injury, 
be  pain  attending  its  commission  is  sent  by 
lerring  love  and  wisdom  to  warn  us  against 
lat  would  otherwise  prove  our  ruin.  Moral 
cellence  is  the  highest  form  of  happiness 
which  we  are  capable.    No  means  could 
surely  and  effectually  provide  for  this,  or 
raken  in  all  the  desire  to  attain  it,  as  the 
nnection  of  misery  with  guilt.    The  deso- 
tion  and  wretchedness  that  follows  evil- 
ing  is  the  chief  means  by  which  men  are 
ught  to  shun  it,  and  to  form  better  pur- 
ses, while  in  this  way  the  virtuous  are  oon- 
med  in  their  principles,  the  tempted  ena- 
»d  to  overcome  their  temptations,  and  the 
nevolent  urged  forward  to  fresh  efforts  for 
3  welfare  of  their  race.    Not  only  in  the 
erwhelming  ruin  which  follows  gross  and 
Qtinued  guilt,  but  in  every  small  whisper- 
j  of  conscience,  may  we  find  the  blessing 
this  pain.    It  is  a  friendly  monitor,  which 
itly  lifts  its  warning  voice  against  the  be- 
inings  of  evil.    If  we  welcome  its  counsel, 
d  obey  its  instructions,  we  shall  realize  its 
rth. 

N^one  are  more  ready  to  admit  the  benefi- 
ice  of  pain  than  those  who,  themselves, 
Fer  greatly.  There  are  those  who  are  bow- 
down  with  physical  suffering,  or  deeply 
icted  with  mental  sorrows,  who  yet  expe- 
nce  a  depth  and  fullness  of  good  to  their 
ritual  natures,  the  joy  of  which  far  exceeds 
,t  arising  from  ail  outward  prosperity.  If 
in  pain  is  not  wholly  an  evil  to  be  escaped, 
i  rather  a  friend  who  gives  faithful  coun- 
let  us  not  repine  at  its  approach,  but 
ve  to  discover  the  lessons  with  which  it  is 
ught.  So  shall  it  be  to  us  a  benign  agent, 
serving  life,  establishing  health  and  vigor, 
moting  intelligence,  and  developing  and 
jiplining  our  best  faculties. 

jOOk  at  your  mercies  with  both  eyes ;  and 
^our  troubles  and  trials  with  only  one. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Friends  in  the  West. 

The  attendance  of  the  late  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  held  at  Prairie  Grove,  Iowa, 
it  was  feared  would  be  seriously  interfered 
with,  by  Friends  being  unable  to  travel  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  among  the 
horses.  When  our  friends  EUwood  B.  Con- 
rad, of  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  Solomon  Pusey,  of 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  arrived  in  our  city  on 
the  cars,  it  was  for  a  time  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  horses  could  be  procured  to  convey 
them  to  the  meeting. 

A  citizen,  not  a  member  with  us,  kindly 
furnished  a  pair  of  ponies,  and  we  arrived  in 
season  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  which  was  small,  but  a  season  of 
spiritual  consolation  and  comfort. 

On  First-day,  notwithstanding  the  epidem- 
ic, the  house  was  pretty  well  filled,  many 
walking  for  miles  who  had  never  done  so  on 
a  similar  occasion.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
remarkable  solemnity.  An  hour  or  more  was 
spent  in  reverential  silence — a  stillness  that 
could  be  felt.  After  this,  the  fountain  was 
unsealed,  and  tne  tide  of  gospel  power  was 
raised  in  a  pre-eminent  manner.  The  meet- 
ing closed,  after  an  offering  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise. 

Second-day  16th.  The  meeting-house  was 
nearly  filled.  Representatives  were  present 
from  all  the  Monthly  Meetings.  Some 
Friends  came  part  way  on  the  trains  and 
walked  for  miles  in  order  to  reach  the  meet- 
ing. 

A  letter  was  received  and  read  by  the  cor- 
respondent, from  Friends  in  Illinois,  stating 
that  Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting  had  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  visit  and  correspond 
with  our  Committee  on  the  subject  of  a  new 
Yearly  Meeting.  Some  were  concerned  to 
discourage  too  much  haste  in  so  important  a 
movement  ;  believing  that  when  the  subject 
matures,  the  way  will  be  opened  by  the  hand 
of  Him  who  is  the  Leader  of  tlis  people. 
Marietta  Monthly  Meeting  sent  a  proposition 
to  have  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  there 
once  in  the  year,  and  proposed  the  Sixth 
month.  There  is  a  growing  meeting  there. 
Friends  have  completed  a  neat  new  meeting- 
house. Friends  of  Prairie  Grove  would  re- 
gret to  lose  the  Sixth  month  Quarter  in  an. 
especial  manner.  It  is  the  spring-time  and 
the  season  of  beauty,  as  well  as  excellent 
travelling.  We  hope,  however,  an  unselfish 
spirit  will  prevail.  The  whole  subject  as  re- 
spects the  time  and  place  to  hold  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  was  submitted  to  a  judicious 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends. 

Caleb  Russell,  one  of  the  Representatives 
to  the  late  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  report- 
ed it  to  have  been  a  season  of  eminent  favor 
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We  received  the  miDUtes  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  read  the  important  change 
made  in  the  discipline  on  the  subject  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  also  reports  of  Com- 
mittees on  "  Indian  Affairs,"  and  the  subject 
of"  our  testimony  against  War,"  as  set  forth 
in  the  efforts  making  to  inaugurate  a  congress 
of  nations  to  settle  differences  by  arbitration, 
and  thus  banish  the  barbarous  custom  of 
war  from  the  society  of  nations. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  Appoint- 
ed and  Circular  meetings,  made  an  interest- 
ing report.  They  have  visited  several  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  found  a  great  deal 
of  interest  manifested.  The  meetings  were 
often  large,  and  evidently  blessed  by  the 
help  and  presence  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church.  Evangelical  denominations  freely 
allowed  the  use  of  their  places  of  worship. 
In  one  instance  a  large  Quarterly  Meeting- 
house of  the  Orthodox  Friends  was  applied 
for,  and  freely  granted.  Several  persons  in 
some  of  these  localities  have  made  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  our  religious  Society. 

The  usual  business  being  completed,  the 
meeting  closed  under  a  feeling  of  solemnity. 

A  little  colony  of  Friends  are  settling  near 
New  Chicago,  Kansas,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  and  we  learn  are  holding  a  little 
meeting  on  First-days.  Among  them  are  our 
beloved  friend  Thomas  E.  Hogue,  a  minis- 
ter from  Highland,  a  branch  of  Wapsenonic 
Monthly  Meeting.  J.  A.  D. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  12th  mo.  25th,  1872. 

P.  S.  Pamphlets  or  papers  sent  to  T.  E. 
H.  P.  C,  New  Chicago,  Kansas,  might  be 
distributed  to  advantage. 


: 
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the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  countr 
generally. 

Great  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  confei 
ence  in  the  decision  arrived  at,  which  wa 
that  the  foreign  missions,  the  home  missioi.  ,(|^ 
work,  the  temperance  work,  and  the  Firs^ 
day  schools  should  claim  the  official  recogni  jf  jt 
tion  of  the  Society.    It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  decision  will  be  confirmed 
their  Yearly  Meeting  in  Fifth  month  next 
should  it  then  be  presented  for  consideratioililiio 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  II,  1872. 

Note. — Our  weather  correspondent  apolo- 
gises for  the  length  of  his  "  Review"  this 
month,  stating  that  much  of  interest  has,  even 
now,  been  omitted. 

Across  the  Water. — A  conference  has, 
we  learn,  been  recently  held  among  Friends 
in  London  to  consider  whether  certain  kinds 
of  mission-work,  in  which  individuals  are  en- 
gaged, may  not  properly  claim  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Society.  This  conference  \vas  attend- 
ed by  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  per- 
sons from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  re- 
ports from  the  different  sections,  it  was  found 
that  in  the  metropolitan  district  about  two 
thousand  persons  are  each  week  brought 
within  the  influence  of  Friends;  and  that 


ADAMHON.— On  the  13lh  of  Seventh  inontl 
]8T'2,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thonoas  Adamson,  in  th 
Tlst  vear  of  her  age, 

ADAMSOX— On  the  18th  of  Ninth  month,  187: 
Thomas  Aiiamson,  iu  the  79th  year  of  his  age  ;  bot 
members  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting.  jr" , 

BAYNES  —In  Baltimore,  on  the  2r)th  of  Twelft'l 
month,  1872,  James  P>;iyue3,  of  pneumonia,  in  thi 
GGth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  and  minister  irl 
Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.    He  was  |  jaj 
kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father  and  faithfi^^^j 
friend;  concerned  to  labor  diligently  for  the  goo<  , 
of  others  ;  and  he  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  th^  , 
joint  labor  of  himself  and  others  blessed  with 
successful  establishment  of  a  home  for  agtd  colorei  h 
women,  a  shelter  for  orphans  of  colored  soldien  ^ 
and  was  diligently  laboring  to  assist  in  the  estal 
lishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  for  colored  children  ,  , 
BURGESS. — At   his   residence   in    Dyerstow*  " 
Bucks  County,  on  Twelfth  18th,  1872,  of  heart  dill  '01 
ease,  Aaron  Burgess,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  ag^  cc 
He  gave  evidence  through  life  of  an  humble,  ur,|  jjjj 
pretending,  conscientious  Christian,  and  was  fc  ^^^^^ 
many  years  a  highly  valued  Elder  of  Buckinghan  ' 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  was  interred  i  "^j 
Pl^m!5t'ead  Friends'  Graveyard  on  the  21st.  ™ 
EVERETT. — Near  Cardington,  Morrow  Count/iioj 
Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  1872,  Williau  jj 
Everett,  in  the  Sath  year  of  his  age  ;  for  many  yeay 
be  was  a  member  of  Alum  Creek  Monthly  Meetinjj 
He  testified  by  example  his  belief  in  the  promise  > 
Jesus,  that  "  Where  two  or  three  are  met  in  JO  m 
name  there  am  I  iu  the  midst  of  them."    The  meeoe; 
ing  became  very  small,  but  he  continued  faithful  i 
attending  it  until  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  fe 
members  belonging  thereto  were  attached  to  Grei  ^  • 
Plain  Monthly  Meeting. 

WATSON. — At  the  residence  of  Mercy  P.  Picke 
ing,  in  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  County,  on  the  111 
of  Twelfth  month,  1872,  Charles  Watson,  aged  abd 
58  years.    He  and  his  deceased  narents,  Joseph  at  i  , 
Mary  Watson,  were  all  members  of  Buckinghfti 
Friends'  Meeting,  and  were  buried  at  that  place.  ">I 
G  ARRIGUES.— On  22d  of  Twelfth  month,  187  rtl 
at  her  residence  in  Jarr^ttTown,  Montgomery  Coul  ipg 
ty.  Pa.,  Anne,  wife  of  Benjamin  Garrigues  ;  a  mU  ^ 
ister  of  Horsham  Monthly,  and  Ufiper  Dublin  P^ 
ticulnr  Meeting.    This  dear  friend  was  a  worthy  e.i  ' 
ample  in  her  daily  life  of  meekness  and  simplicitflOi 
and  deeply  concerned  that  her  family  and  fi  ieo' 
should  be  found  walking  in  the  paths  that  lead  jug 
peace,  often  in  her  conaraunications  exhorting  i 
"to  come,  taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is 
Having  attained  a  good  old  age,  (being  in  her  8.' 
year,)  she,  "like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  h 
been  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner." 
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freedmen's  industrial  school. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  recently 
eceived  by  a  Friend  of  this  city,  from  the 
Principal  of  the  Freedmen's  Industrial  School 
t  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C.  Those  who  have  con- 
ributed  to  its  support  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
f  its  success  and  usefulness. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  Twelfth  mo.  16,  1872. 

Dear  Friend: — I  am  seated  to  give  thee  my 
nnual  message.  I  am  tiied  of  begging,  but 
aink  I  can  with  truth  report  some  progress 
1  our  industrial  undertakings  connected 
ith  this  school. 

Ed  ication,  I  think,  consists  in  developing 
le  mind  and  training  the  hands,  and  to  this 
od  I  have  always  endeavored  to  bend  my  en- 
rgie?,  although  I  have  many  times  had  to  hold 
Q  to  what  seemed  almost  a  shadow  in  the  in- 
ustrial  department.  Now  having  a  teacher 
Dployed  on  purpose,  the  children  are  regu- 
irly  and  systematically  taught,  the  boys  to 
lake  mats  and  baskets  from  rushes  and  pal- 
letto,  the  girls  to  make  other  articles  from 
almetto,  to  knit  and  to  sew,  and  to  make 
ire  baskets.  We  have  also  connected  with 
le  school,  those  who  make  matresses  from 
toss  that  grows  here.  In  the  store  we  keep 
variety  of  goods  for  every  day  wear,  and 
3d  a  growing  custom  for  that  department, 
•uring  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  employed 
colored  woman  at  five  dollars  a  week  to 
ake  up  ordered  clothing.  There  has  been  a 
)od  cotton  crop  raised,  and  although  cotton  is 
tw,  many  of  the  people  seem  to  have  money 
ith  which  to  buy.  The  children  are  interested, 
id  go  at  their  work  with  zeal  while  they  are 
I  school ;  but  of  course  like  children  the 
Grid  over,  they  have  not  pertinacity  large  ; 
Jt  when  persons  know  how  to  do  a  thing, 
hen  necessity  for  exertion  comes,  they  will 
3  able  to  do  it  without  having  then  to  go 
irough  the  slow  process  of  learning.  I  am 
ixious  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  store, 
ad  want  to  know  if  thou  or  any  other  per- 
•n  would  lend  it  $100.  It  now  owns  a  sew- 
g  machine  worth  fifty  dollars,  and  goods 
orth  considerably  more  than  that  amount, 
>  it  would  not  be  a  very  risky  investment.  I 
ant  to  add  shoes  to  the  stock  in  trade,  an 
•tide  in  which  the  people  are  much  imposed 
pen  in  the  stores  in  this  village.  I  sent  to 
ohn  Saunders  to  send  us  forty  dollars  worth, 
lit  that  will  be  only  a  start.  In  this  we 
lould  have  the  custom  of  our  whole  school ; 
id  one  hundred  and  eleven  children,  walk- 
ig  daily  all  distances  up  to  six  miles,  tread 
It  a  great  deal  of  shoe-leather. 
Friends  have  given  a  great  gift  to  the  col- 
■ed  community,  in  this  school,  and  the  think- 
g  portion  appreciate  it.    Two  of  the  schol- 


ars, wholly  educated  in  it,  hold  certificates 
from  the  county  commissioners  to  teach  any 
where  in  this  parish.  The  people  send  their 
children  regularly  and  pay  for  each  child 
twenty  cents  per  month  to  defray  some  of  the 
expenses  of  the  school ;  and  they  obey  all  the 
requirements  we  make  of  them  cheerfully. 
The  Boston  Freedmen's  Association  sent  for 
ten  dollars  worth  of  the  children's  work,  and 
when  it  was  all  put  together  it  looked  very 
nice. 

I  feel  as  if  this  school  had  been  so  long 
upon  Friend's  minds  that  they  must  be  in  a 
measure  tired  of  it ;  but  of  course  I  feel  more 
interest  in  it  a|  time  goes  on,  and  the  children 
improve.  I  took  two  children  north  with  me 
this  summer;  one  has  a  good  place  in  a  store 
in  Chestnut  street,  the  other  is  attending  the 
James  Forten  Grammar  School,  and  earning 
$1.50  per  week  between  times. 

We  have  just  passed  through  some  very 
cold  weather  for  this  latitude ;  ice  and  sleet 
covered  the  trees  for  three  days.  As  the  peo- 
ple here  say,  "The  ice  he  hold  the  wedder 
tight,  but  the  sun  he  come  and  broke  him 
up."  And  I  am  very  glad  the  sun  has  again 
appeared,  for  the  people  here  are  not  at  all 
prepared  for  such  weather.  Thy  friend, 
Cornelia  Hancock. 


SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL,  NO.  9. 

BY  A.  C.  M. 

(Coutinued  from  page  715.) 

I  visited  the  Thames  Tunnel,  a  work  which 
has  excited  much  interest  in  difierent  coun- 
tries for  many  years.  As  far  back  as  1802 
an  attempt  was  made  by  a  stock  company  to 
construct  a  tunnel  under  the  river,  but  like 
the  first  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable,  it 
was  a  failure.  The  second  attempt  was  made 
in  1825.  In  1827  the  water  broke  in  and  caused 
delay,  and  in  1828  the  water  again  broke  in 
and  six  men  perished.  After  repeated  de- 
lays, it  was  finally  completed  at  a  cost  of 
£468,000,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1843. 
The  tunnel  consists  of  two  archways  1300  feet 
long,  the  thickness  of  the  earth  being  15  feet 
between  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  and  the  riv- 
er's bed.  In  a  pecuniary  secse  it  did  not  pay  ; 
but  now  the  '*  East  London  Railway  Com- 
pany "  own  it,  and  use  it  to  great  advantage. 
Some  forty  trains  run  backwards  and  forwards 
through  it  from  Wapping  to  Botherhithe  and 
thence  to  Debtford  and  Newcross,  so  that  the 
scheme  which,  with  the  toil  and  great  anxiety 
connected  with  it,  wore  out  some  of  the  first 
projectors,  has,  since  their  death,  become  of 
great  service ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  pre- 
sent owners  (as  in  many  other  undertakings) 
"Other  men  labored,  and  ye  are  entered  into 
their  labors."  I  was  informed  by  the  guide 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  that  during  20 
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years,  the  number  of  persons  who  passed 
through  were  26,490,000. 

After  leaving  London  for  the  last  time  we 
took  a  train  northward  to  Leamington  by  the 
way  0^  Rugby.    Leamington  is  a  great  manu- 
facturing town,  and  near  to  Warwick  Castle, 
which  we  visited.    This  castle  is  reputed  to 
be  very  old,  some  writers  claiming  that  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid  in  the  year  50  of 
the  Christian  era ;  but  the  most  reliable  ac- 
counts perhaps  date  somewhat  later.  The 
approach  to  the  castle  is  through  a  gateway 
called  the  Porter's  Lodge.    The  visitor  rings 
a  bell  and  is  admitted  within  the  walls,  and 
enters  a  fine  broad  road  deeplytjut  through  the 
solid  rock.    Ample  foliage  forms  a  canopy 
over  the  visitor's  head,  and  moss  and  ivy  are 
profuse  all  around  him,  making  a  wild  and 
romantic  picture.  Progressing  onward  a  con 
siderable  distance,  he  comes  to  a  line  of  forti- 
fications, upon  which  towers  are  erected  ;  one 
of  which,  more  prominent  than  the  rest  and 
dedicated  to  Earl  Guy,  we  ascended.  The 
walls  of  this  tower  are  ten  feet  thick  ;  the  base 
is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  height  128 
feet.    On  the  left  of  this  is  a  tower  called 
€a;3ar's  Tower,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  and  although  it  has  stood  800 
years,  it  appears  as  solid  as  the  rock  upon 
which  it  rests.    It  is  connected  with  Guy's 
Tower  by  a  strong  wall,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  huge  arched  gateway.    The  inner  court 
is  covered  with  a  beautiful  carpet  of  green 
sward.    On  the  left  stands  the  great  mansion 
of  the  barons  of  Warwick  ;  in  the  front  is  the 
mount,  or  keep,  clothed  to  its  summit  with 
trees  and  shrubs.    The  top  of  the  mount  is 
covered  with  towers  and  battlements,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  gateway  closed  bv  an 
iron  grating.    The  light  breaking  through  it 
produces  a  cheerful  effect.    Open  flights  of 
steps  and  broad  walks  on  the  top  of  the  walls 
form  a  means  of  communication  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  fortress.    The  whole  scene  is 
grand  and  imposing  beyond  description.  The 
great  hall  is  entered  from  the  inner  court  by 
a  flight  of  stone  steps  under  a  gothic  porch, 
its  dimensions  being  62  feet  in  length  and  40 
feet  in  breadth.    The  floor  is  of  alternate 
squares  of^  highly  polished  white  and  red 
marble.    The  walls  aie  wainscotted  with  oak, 
deeply   embrowned    with    age,    hung  with 
ancient  armor  of  various  periods  and  tho  ant- 
lers of  the  rein  and  moose  deer.    Opposite  is 
u  suit  of  steel  armor,  studded  with  brass,  worn 
by  Cromwell.    The  prospect  from  the  win- 
dows is  delightful,  the  Avon  dividing  and 
forming  below  the  window  a  fertile  little 
island,  and  soon  after  passing  the  island  it 
unites  again  and  falls  over  a  cascade  with  a 
pleasing  sound.    Sheep  and  cattle  graze  in 
peaceful  security  upon  its  banks,  and  nature 


and  art  combined,  have  contributed  to  mali  ig 
it  a  beautiful  picture.    From  the  great  hai  i 
a  suite  of  rooms  is  seen,  extending  3o3  feeii  sj 
many  of  them  are  filled  with  costly  paintinji  ia 
and  works  of  art,  some  of  them  of  great  aej^  k 
and  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  di  pre 
scribed  here.    In  the  red  drawing  room  is  tbe 
beautiful  table  which  formerly  belonged  li  ioti 
Marie  Antoinette.    The  bed  and  furniture  ii  op 
the  state  bed  room  formerly  belonged  1'  ieai 
Queen  Anne,  being  a  present  from  Georg|  i 
the  III.  to  the  Warwick  family.  After  visitini  casi 
various  departments  and  seeing  the  curiosititi  »ei 
they  contained,  the  tourist  is  conducted  to  thi  ioi 
green  house.    This  spacious  building  is  (  pes 
fnodern  construction,  and  is  said  to  have  bee4  fittf 
built  for  the  purpose  of  'receiving  the  cehf  mai 
brated  antique  vase  now  exhibited  here.    J  ijg 
has,  however,  a  good  collection  of  plants  an  i  ki 
shrubs,  and  from  its  front  a  beautiful  lane i  Thi 
scape  opens,  admirably  diversified  with  wocm  Thi 
and  water.    The.  vase  is  of  white  marble,  ana  tini 
the  guide  book  tells  us  "  that  it  is  designer  rooi 
and  executed  in  the  purest  Grecian  taste,  ano  liis 
is  one  of  tlie  first  specimens  of  ancient  scul{|  m\ 
ture  at  present  known,  compared  with  thi  by  I 
age  of  which,  even  the  castle  itself  is  a  thin|i  tial 
of  to-day.    It  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  .|icri| 
Lake  at  Adrians  Villa,  near  Tivoli,  by  Si^joot 
William  Hamilton,  then  Ambassador  at  thli  vifil 
court  of  Naples,  from  whom  it  was  obtaine*!  rills 
by  the  father  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwicklf  i\m 
Its  shape  is  circular  and  it  is  capable  of  holdt  leeti 
ing  136  gallons.    It  has  two  large  handle£?tliai 
and  is  curiously  ornamented  with  vine  branchn  m 
es,  tendrills,  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes,  aa 
well  as  many  other  devices."    Leaving  thn  (j,,] 
green  house  the  visitor  continues  his  walll|toifD 
through  a  fine  plantation  of  luxuriant  treeej^g, 
and  shrubs,  bounding  the  extensive  lawn  fo  ja^i 
half  a  mile.     He  then  emerges  from  th<i  ,yj(j 
"  leafy  covert."  The  river  front  of  the  ca>itle.  jj^^ 
the  mount  and  its  towers,  the  mill,  the  caa^i^jdj 
cade,  the  ruined  arches  of  the  bridge,  tho^jjij 
green  house,  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  churcht  ^fj^ 
the  whole  expanse  of  verdant  lawn,  boundeo 
bv  the  "  soft  flowing  Avon,"  appear  in  rapf  f^fy 

sion,  forming  a  panorama  seldoaD 
equalled,  never  excelled.    Before  leaving  thfi  j^^j 
castle  the  visitor  is  urged  to  visit  the  Porten  j^j] 
Lodge,  to  view  the  relics  of  that  hero  of  ana  uji^j 
tiquity,  *'  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick."    Here  h<i  ^^^^ 
is  shown  many  curious  things  of  the  pastti  '^^^^ 
mostly  ancient  armor,  and  in  addition  aston<i 
coffin,  found  in  the  inner  court  in  the  sixtti 
century.  uy^^ 
The  description  of  this  wonderful  castlil  lant 
with  its  surroundings  would  fill  a  good  size('  (iog 
book,  and  the  visitor  can  give  but  a  meagr«i  legr 
description  of  it.  At  every  step  he  is  reraindecf  oied 
of  the  intestine  struggles  which  led  to  thwiayj 
erection  of  these  warlike  structures  in  a  paairijg 
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ge ;  but  as  he  looks  upon  thera  now,  with 
heir  peaceful  surroundings,  he  is  led  to  hope 
,nd  believe  that  a  better  and  a  brighter  day 
las  dawned  upon  the  human  family  ;  even 
he  commencement  of  that  day,  spoken  of  iu 
prophetic  vision,  in  which  "  they  shall  beat 
heir  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears 
□to  pruning  hooks ;  and  nation  shall  not  lift 
ip  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
earn  war  any  more." 

After  visiting  a  very  old  church  near  the 
astle,  which  I  shall  not  stop  to  describe,  we 
rent  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  to  visit  the 
ouse  designated  as  the  birth-place  of  Shaks- 
eare.  We  found  a  person  in  attendance  well 
tted  for  her  duties.    The  house  bears  the 
larks  of  great  antiquity,  being  a  frame  build- 
3g  of  medium  height,  filled  in  between  the 
rame  work  with  bricks  and  without  siding, 
'he  ground  floors  are  of  stone  and  much  worn, 
'he  fire-places  have  the  appearance  of  old- 
ime  structures,  extending  nearly  across  the 
[)om.    There  is  an  upper  room  set  apart  as 
is  birth-place,  which  contains  many  relics, 
ich  as  a  writing  desk,  said  to  have  been  used 
y  him  when  at  school,  also  an  arm  chair 
lat  he  used  at  a  later  period,  some  manu- 
jript  writing  of  his,  &c.,  all  of  which  I  could 
ot  avoid  receiving  as  rather  apocryphal.  We 
isited  the  tomb  pointed  out  as  his  at  the 
illage  church,  and  without  questioning  too 
iosely  all  that  I  saw,  as  having  been  con- 
ectefl  with  him,  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
hat  I  did  see,  particularly  as  Stratford  itself 
not  without  interest  to  the  tourist. 
From  this  place  I  went  to  Liverpool,*  and 
hile  there,  out  to  Chester,  one  of  the  oldest 
>wns  in  England.    The  older  portions  of  it 
re  still  enclosed  with  the  wall  which  dates 
ack  to  Roman  history.    Taking  a  boy  as 
aide  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  made 
le  entire  circuit.    The  surface  is  covered 
ith  flagging  stones,  which  make  a  smooth 
alk  of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  two 
Bisons  side  by  side.    There  are  many  old 
►wers  to  be  met  with,  during  the  circuit,  of 
ery  antiquated  appearance,  connected  with 
le  wall  itself    The  one  of  greatest  celebrity 
called  King  Charles'  Tower,  and  a  tradi- 
on  has  come  down  with  it,  "  that  on  one  oc- 
ision  he  stood  upon  the  top  of  it  and  wit- 
essed  a  battle  in  which  his  army  was  de- 
ated."    As  there  was  no  way  provided  now 
r  ascending  to  the  top  of  this  tower,  and 
om  the  appearance  of  the  wall  of  the  tower, 
iver  had  been,  I  was  led  to  ask  the  occu- 
mt  (who  asks  a  fee  for  admittance)  how 
ing  Charles  got  to  the  top  of  the  tower  ? 
"e  gravely  replied,  "  Oh  !  I  suppose  he  bor- 
iwed  a  ladder!"    While  upon  this  subject  I 
ay  say  that  when  the  occupant  of  that  tow- 
is  gone  my  boy  guide  will  probably  have 


advanced  far  enough  to  fill  his  place,  or  some- 
thing similar  to  it,  for  I  found  he  had  an  ex- 
planation at  his  tongue's  end  for  any  question 
asked.  Take  an  instance.  During  the  circuit 
I  saw  in  the  distance  a  marble  statue  of  a 
man  upon  a  horse.  I  asked  him  the  history 
of  it.  He  gravely  answered  that  "  the  horse 
was  a  celebrated  racer,  and  that  in  the  last 
race  he  ran  against  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
race  horses  in  the  country,  and  in  going  the 
last  round  he  broke  one  of  his  legs,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  that,  he  came  in  ahead,  and 
this  monument  had  been  raised  to  commemo- 
rate the  event  "  I  have  often  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  statements  and  explanations 
of  guides  were  not  reliable  ;  they  have  an  in- 
terested motive,  in  endeavoring  to  convey  the 
impression  that  they  are  well  informed  on  all 
matters  interesting  to  the  tourist.  The  tower 
of  Chester  has  many  buildings  within  its  lim- 
its indicating  great  age.  There  seems  to  have 
been  less  improvement  than  in  many  other 
places,  but  there  has  been  considerable  build- 
ing of  late,  which  has  extended  the  place  very 
much  beyond  the  walls. 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  the  Christian  Register. 
A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

This  expression  once  meant,  distinctively 
and  technically,  the  education  received  at 
college.  No  one  was  thought  to  be  liberally 
educated  without  the  usual  course  of  college 
study  and  discipline  and  the  diploma,  at  last ; 
and  the  indolent,  the  most  negligent,  the  most 
profligate  of  college  graduates  was  held  to 
be  a  liberally  educated  man.  Now  that  in- 
stitutions for  education  multiply  in  number 
and  get  to  be  varied  in  character,  and  books 
are  so  largely  multiplied  and  become  so  cheap, 
and  travel,  too,  in  foreign  lands  is  so  easy, 
the  distinction  between  the  college-bred  and 
the  rest  of  the  community  is  in  some  degree 
effaced.  And  the  increasing  wisdom  of  the 
community,  too,  that  overlooks  convention- 
alities and  forms,  will  not  accept  the  mere 
possession  of  a  diploma  as  an  evidence  that 
a  man  has  been  faithful  to  the  privileges  of 
a  college  tuition. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  col- 
lege, as  usually  constituted, — now,  especially 
in  the  improvements  that  are  making  in  the 
course  of  college- studies,— affords  a  means  of 
a  truly  liberal  education  such  as  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  otherwise  to  attain.  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  alone,  will  not  liberalize. 
Trigonometry  and  the  Calculus  will  not  add 
very  largely  "to  the  liberty  of  the  mind.  But 
when  to  these  are  added  history,  and  meta- 
physics, and  the  extensive  circle  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  with  no  small  study  of  their  im- 
mediate applications  to  daily  life,  and  the 
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Modero  Languages  also,  with  we  know  not 
what  beside,  a  man  gets  his  mind  opened, 
and  learns  to  see  some  value  in  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  than  that  which  fits  him 
for  his  own  specific  employment.  He  begins 
to  admit  the  largeness  of  the  word  ;  lays 
aside  prejudices ;  becomes  more  candid;  be- 
comes himself  more  humble  in  the  presence 
of  others,  and  thirsts  more  for  knowledge 
others  possess  and  he  has  not  secured. 

The  college,  in  past  times,  has  not  done 
enough  to  liberalize  the  minds  of  its  gradu- 
ates;  and  much  remains  yet  for  its  aim  and 
accomplishment.  The  most  bigoted  sectari- 
ans, the  most  timid  theologians,  the  most  vi- 
rulent controversialists,  have  often  been  col- 
lege-educated men.  ]\Iany  such  still  defend 
the  genuineness  of  corrupted  proof-texts  of 
Scripture,  or  hold  that  the  safety  of  religion 
and  the  church,  the  morals  of  society,  and 
the  salvation  of  souls  depend  on  certain 
Scripture  interpretations, — on  certain  cere- 
monies or  certain  organizations.  Many  vuch 
are  as  solicitous  to  hunt  out  heresy  and  for- 
bid it  a  place  at  the  communion  table,  as 
they  are  to  denounce  personal  immoralities 
in  the  ministry,  the  charch  member  or  the 
community.  Political  bigotry,  intolerance 
and  malignity  are  among  the  most  observa- 
ble and  the  saddest  phenomena  of  the  age. 
And  though  the  large  number  of  our  politi- 
cians, demagogues  and  intriguers  may  be 
"  self  educated  "  men,  most  notable  exam- 
ples of  illiberajity  in  politics  can  be  found 
among  the  graduates  of  the  college.  And  if 
again  any  class  in  the  world  may  be  pro- 
nounced illiberal,  certainly  the  c<jllege-educa- 
ted  physicians,  however  true  they  may  be  found 
in  their  largeness  and  accuracy  of  scientific 
knowledge,  are  often  not  ably  intolerant 
towards  theorists  of  some  other  school  than 
their  own. 

In  social  relations,  also,  the  college  educa- 
tion is  incapable  of  wholly  liberalizing  the 
mind.  This  is  not  to  be  charged  upon  the 
college  as  a  fault  not  to  be  looked  for  or 
easily  avoided  ;  but  as  one  of  the  essential 
difficulties  of  the  human  mind  in  its  best 
circumstances  which  the  college  cannot  re- 
move. But  nothing  is  more  narrow-minded 
than  supreme  reverence  for  position  or  sta- 
tion, and  faith  in  official  distinction  and 
honor,  as  among  the  essentials  of  human  hap- 
piness. Yet  there  is  nothing  especially  to  be 
found  in  Greek  accents,  in  the  exceptions  in 
the  Latin  grammar,  or  the  disquisitions  of 
metaphysical  ingenuity  that  will  relieve  the 
mind  disposed  to  such  a  weakness,  from  wor- 
ship of  wealthy  men,  from  love  of  worldly 
display,  the  hankering  after  office  and  titles, 
and  the  desire  of  power  unaccompanied  by 
usefulness.    College  itself  has  done  much  to 


foster  the  love  of  unreal  distinctions.  It  hi  f 
not  asked  who  is  the  selfish  man  and  who  tl 

generous,  nor  who  alone  is  the  ignorant  aoi  ^ 

who  the  learned,  but  who  is  it  that  has  /° 


thousand  credit  marks,  and  who  a  thousaDi 
and  one  ;  and  it  has  given  to  good  digestio  J^" 
an  honorable  ovation,  a  place  in  the  P) 
Beta  Kappa,  and  the  name  of  first  scholai  ""J 
which  it  denies  to  a  fit  of  dyspepsia  or  ^.^ 
temporary  toothache,  or  has  counted  a  regi 
lar  attendance  at  college  prayers,  withoi  ' 
considering  what  motive  may  have  promptei  'J! 
attendance,  a  ground  of  public  honor,  whei 
a  student  of  equal  piety,  ability  and  lean 
ing,  may  have  lost  his  college  reward  b(  .\ 
having  overstepped  the  mark  of  allowabl'  ^^.^ 
absences  from  forms   of  worship.  Collegj 
punishments,  like  college  rewards,  often  an  J° 
not  assigned  for  actual  character.    Violation  , 
of  institutional  forms,  which,  however  valuii  ' 
ble  in  some  circumstances,  are  still  onll 
forms,  deriving  all  their  value  from  circumlr, 
stances  only,  is  often  a  reason  for  the  moj 
serious  degredations.    We  do  not  pretend  t 
say  how  much  better  colleges  can  do  in 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishmenta 
but  only  that  a  narrow  and  worldly  spirit 
too  much  fostered  in  them,  as  in  all  institti 
tions  necessarily  when  a  man  is  subordinates 
to  external  law. 

We  are  tempted  to  ask,  will  women 
more  liberalized  when  they  are  admitted  W 
our  colleges  on  equal  terms  with  men?  Wi 
they  be  loftier  in  their  ideas  of  social  distint 
tions?  Will  bonnets  cost  less?  Will  drew 
be  less  a  topic  of  thought  and  conversationn 
How  will  it  be  with  the  show  of  new  clothtu 
on  Sunday  ?  And  what  influence  will  be  en 
erted  on  the  narrowness  of  mind  that  chaii 
acterizes  much  of  social  gathering,  festivity 
luxury,  excitement  and  display  ?  Surel^i 
some  degree  of  college  experience  will  hel 
to  an  emancipation  of  some  minds  ;  folly  ann 
vice  being  driven  out  or  prevented  by  moi) 
serious  and  lofty  pursuits.  We  only  feai 
that  two  few  young  women  will  attempt  th\ 
wider  education,  and  receive  the  generri 
largeness  of  mind,  that  women  ought  to  aa 
tain  to. 

But  a  liberal  education,  it  should  be  com 
sidered,  is  as  much  moral  as  it  is  intellectual 
All  the  study  of  science,  language,  histori 
and  metaphysics  in  the  world  will  not  alway 
liberalize ;  and  some  persons  that  have  Dt 
access  to  the  best  means  of  intellectual  edili 
cation,  are  liberalized  from  their  very  birth 
The  liberal  man  is  the  free  man  •  not  onls 
candid  in  his  judgment  of  others,  hospitab)i 
towards  the  utterances  they  may  make,  patien 
with  the  errors  into  which  they  fall,  respectfil 
of  their  right,  and  especially  respectful 
their  right  to  go  their  own  wrong  way  so  f«i 
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8  that  they  may  see  th^t  it  is  wroDg ;  free 
rom  personal  prejudice,  free  from  bounds  of 
>reeonceived  opinions,  free  from  supreme  al- 
egiance  to  class,  sect,  party,  region,  age ; — 
ut,  still  more,  the  liberal  man  is  tree  to  use 
is  own  poweis,  mental,  physical,  social, 
aoral,  spiritual,  limited  only  by  reverence 
upreme  for  the  truth.  "Liberal"  means 
Duch,  in  the  idea  of  freedom  and  of  gener- 
sity  which  it  conveys.  But  tiie  ancients, 
rom  whom  the  word  is  derived,  made  use  of 
nether  and  even  better  expression  to  distin- 
uish  the  best  educated  man  ;  be  was  "  hu- 
ian  "  or  "  humane."  They  signified  there- 
y  that  the  best  education  was  kindly,  that 

brought  a  man  nearer  to  his  kind  ;  gave 
im  more  of  a  fellow-feeling,  touched  him 
lore  nearly  with  that  nature  which  makes 
le  whole  world  kin.  We  are  to  rejoice  now 
lat  a  college  education  does  not  do  so  much 
J  it  once  did,  to  create  a  class  in  the  com 
lunity,  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  great 
hilanthropists  that  preside  over  our  great 
sminaries  of  learning  are  bent  towards  mak- 

g  their  students  better  lovers  of  their  fel- 

w-men,  more  useful  in  every  various  rela- 

Dsbip. 

Selected. 
ASPIRATIONS. 
Our  aims  are  all  too  high  ;  we  try 
To  gain  the  summit  at  a  bound, 
When  we  should  reach  it  step  by  step, 

And  climb  the  ladder  round  by  round. 
He  who  would  climb  the  heights  sublime, 

Or  breathe  the  purer  air  of  life, 
Must  not  expect  to  rest  in  ease, 

But  brace  himself  for  toil  or  strife. 
We  should  not  in  our  blindness  seek 

To  grasp  alone  for  grand  and  great. 
Disdaining  every  smaller  good  ; 

For  trifles  make  the  aggregate. 
And  if  a  cloud  should  hover  o'er 

Our  wearv  pathway  like  a  pall, 
Remember,  God  permits  it  there. 

And  Ilis  good  purpose  reigns  o'er  all. 
Life  should  be  full  of  earnest  work, 

Our  hearts  undashed  by  fortune's  fi'own  ; 
Let  perseverance  conquer  fate. 

And  merit  seize  the  victor's  crown. 
The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong, 

The  race  not  always  to  the  fleet  : 
Aod  he  who  seeks  to  pluck  the  stars 
Will  lose  the  jewels  at  his  feet. 


THE  SCULPTOR. 


J  saw  a  sculptor  all  intent 

Upon  his  marble  white, 
And  all  his  energies  were  bent 

To  mould  it  day  and  night. 
With  mallet  hard,  and  tools  of  strength, 

And  many  strokes  severe, 
The  block  was  made  to  feel  at  length 

That  skilful  hands  were  near. 
And  I  beheld  a  child  look  on, 

And  gaze  with  wondering  eye  ; 
She  saw  the  splinters,  one  by  one, 


In  all  directions  fly  : 
The  doubts  that  filled  that  simple  miad 

Were  hard  to  understand, 
Like  curious  things  that  children  find 

Upon  the  ocean's  strand. 
The  marble  chips,  at  every  stroke, 

Were  scattered  one  by  one. 
When  childish  doubt  broke  out  and  spoke, 

"  Father,  why  waste  the  stone?" 
"  It  is,"  he  said,  in  accents  mild, 

"  By  strokes  and  heavy  blows, 
That  as  the  marble  wastes,  my  child, 

The  more  the  statue  grows." 
Are  we  not  all  but  children  small, 

In  doubt  and  want  of  sight? 
And  like  the  little  child  we  call 

In  darkness  for  the  light. 
How  many  curious  questions  still 

Are  asked  by  children  here, 
As  we  behold  a  Father's  skill 

Excite  our  childish  fear. 
We  see  our  dear  ones  pass  away, 

Whom  we  have  loved  so  long; 
Our  little  ones  who  could  not  stay, 

Whose  life  was  rich  in  song  ; 
We  see  our  loved  possessions  fly, 

And  leave  us  with  such  haste  ; 
Then  ask  in  our  simplicity, 

"Oh,  why  is  all  this  waste?" 
And  then,  amid  our  trembling  fears, 

A  Father's  voice  is  heard. 
Who  wipes  away  our  falling  tears 

By  His  most  gentle  word  : — 
''It  is,"  He  says,  in  accents  mild, 
By  strokes  and  heavy  blows, 
That  as  the  marble  wastes,  my  child, 

The  more  the  statue  grows.^' 
■Christian  WeeMy. 


INSTINCT. 

From  a  report  of  Dr.  Le  Baron^  State  Entomologist 
of  Illinois^  upon  the  noxious  insects  of  the  State. 

I  have  mentioned  the  wonderful  instinct  of 
the  Coccus  of  the  Pine,  which  prompts  the 
female  insects  to  improve  the  short  period  of 
their  active  existence,  to  migrate  outwards  up- 
on the  terminal  foliage,  where  they  and  the 
generation  succeeding  them  will  find  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  greenest  and  fresh- 
est forage,  whilst  the  males,  which  are  to  ac- 
quire wings  and  the  consequent  power  of  lo- 
comotion, fix  themselves  indifierently  upon 
the  first  vacant  space  that  offers,  thus  indicat- 
ing a  kind  of  prophetic  vision  utterly  beyond 
any  reach  of  intelligence  which  we  can  rea- 
sonably attribute  to  beings  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  The  student  of  entomology  ia 
continually  meeting  with  instances  of  this 
kind,  which  arrest  his  attention  and  excita 
his  wonder,  and  which  baffle  his  utmost  in- 
genuity to  explain. 

Permit  me,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  refer 
briefly  to  a  few  of  these  instances,  not  merely 
as  marvellous  stories,  intended  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  children,  but  as  remarkable  facts 
in  nature,  fraught,  it  may  be,  with  a  profound 
significance. 
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It  is  the  common  instinct  of  insects  \\hich 
are  wood-borers  in  their  larva  state,  but  which 
have  no  sucii  power  in  their  subsequent  stages, 
to  gnaw  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  tree 
before  they  stop  feeding,  so  that  they  can 
emerge  without  obstruction  after  they  shall 
have  completed  their  transformations. 

The  Plum-gouger  ( A)dhronomu.^ praaicidri), 
whose  history  was  so  carefully  traced  by  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  which  in  its  lar- 
val period  occupies  not  the  flesh  but  the  kernel 
of  the  plum,  when  it  has  completed  its  growth 
and  is  ready  to  transform  in  the  kernel,  takes 
the  precaution  to  gnaw  a  round  hole  in  the 
shell,  throuo-h  which  it  may  subsequently 
emerge.  If  it  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be  fa- 
tally imprisoned,  in  its  future  beetle  staie, 
within  the  mature  and  hardened  shell,  an 
event  which  the  Goiiger  carefully  guards 
against,  though  the  horticulturist  might  regard 
it  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  Disippus-butterfly  {NtjmphaUs  isippm, 
(jrdt.),  an  interesting  account  of  which  is  giv- 
en by  Mr.  Kiley,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  American  Entomologist,"  lives,  in  its  cater- 
pillar state,  on  different  kinds  of  willow.  In 
this  state  it  passes  the  winter,  inclosed  in  a 
willow  leaf,  rolled  into  a  cylindrical  case. 
But  as  the  leaf  would  fall  like  the  rest,  when 
touched  by  frost,  or  be  blown  away  by  the 
wind,  the  insect  fastens  its  footstalk  with  silk- 
en threads  to  the  branch  on  which  it  grows, 
and  thus  securely  rides  through  the  frosts  and 
storms  of  winter. 

The  larva  of  a  beautiful  East  Indian  but- 
terfly, the  Thecla  Lioc rates,  live  in  companies 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more,  in  the  fruit  of  the 
pomegranate  and  there  also  pass  the  pupa 
state.  But  before  changing  to  chrysalids, 
each  larva  cuts  a  round  hole  in  the  rind, 
through  which  the  future  butterfly,  which  it- 
self has  no  teeth,  but  only  a  slender  flexible 
proboscis,  may  be  able  to  escape,  and  as  the 
worm-eaten  fruit  would  be  likely  to  fall  pre- 
maturely to  the  ground  the  larvse  crawl 
out  and  make  the  stem  fast  to  the  tree  with 
their  web,  and  then  return  and  go  through 
their  transformations. 

Those  moths  whose  larv;c  or  caterpillars 
are  leaf  eaters,  always  lay  their  eggs  upon 
that  kind  of  plant  or  tree  upon  which  it  is 
the  nature  of  their  future  progeny  to  subsist, 
though  they  have  no  other  relation  to  the 
tree,  and  though  the  eggs  do  not  usually 
hatch  till  after  the  death  of  the  parent,  and 
sometimes  not  till  the  following  year. 

Many  kinds  of  wasps  exhibit  a  wonderful 
provisional  instinct.  The  female  wasp  bur- 
rows into  the  ground,  or  sometimes  into  rot- 
ten wood,  constructs  a  cell  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity,  and  there  deposits  her  eggs.  She 
then  carries  in  insects  which  may  serve  as 
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food  for  her  future  progeny.  Some  speci* 
take  the  additional  precaution  to  disable  bn 
not  kill  the  insects  thus  provided,  so  that  tl 
young  may  find  themselves  provided  wi 
fresh  provisions.  Having  completed  her  t 
she  closes  the  hole,  and  never  again  revisi 
it,  but  shortly  after  periahes. 

Now,  are  we  to  understand  that  these  i] 
sects  are  really  endowed  with  a  propheti#ioBii 
vision?  Do  they  know  what  will  be  thellwr, 
own  condition  the  next  mouth  or  the  nei 
year,  or  what  will  be  the  future  necessities  c 
their  oflspriuj^  which  perhaps  are  yet  unborn 
We  are  hardly  pre})ared  to  attribute  to  theijjj 
such  superhuman  intelligence.  If  they  d 
not  know,  then  what  is  it  that  prompts  thei#f^f 
to  take  such  wise  and  far-reaching  precaii 
tions  ?  Who  will  answer  ?  I  ask  the  quen 
tion,  but  I  shall  hear  no  response,  for  there  i 
no  earthly  intelligence  that  can  solve  thi 
mystery. 

I  can  conceive  of  the  foroiation  of  a  plan^  _ 
et,  by  the  condensation  of  nebulous  matteid||* 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  I  cal 
form  some  idea,  however  unsatisfactory,  c<Ib 
the  development  of  organic  bodies  by  the  o\^^^ 
eration  of  physical  laws,  responsive  to  th^J|.'' 
impressions   of  surrounding  circumstancei^|,j| 
But  that  an  insect  which  was  born  yesterdajjfn 
and  which  will  die  to-morrow,  can,  withouoiire 
the  invocation  of  a  wisdom  superior  to  hef  '' 
own,  adopt  a  systematic  course  of  conduct 
having  for  its  object  the  safety  and  welfare  <ji 
her  future  progeny,  which  will  not  spring  ill 
to  active  existence  till  long  after  she  herselaj^^^ 
shall   have    perished, — this,  it   passes   thb  ^ 
bounds  of  my  imagination  to  conceive. 

It  is  said  that  Galen  was  converted  frooi 
atheism  by  the  cotemplation  of  the  humaii  "^s' 
skeleton  ;  but  I  confess  that  nothing  has  an  J 
strongly  impressed  upon  ray  own  mind  tWjjj 
presence  of  an  all-pervading  intelligence  ill  ^ioi 
nature,  as  the  wonderful  prophetic  instinct'  H( 
of  insects. — Journal  of  ChemUtry. 
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They  fail  to  read  clearly  the  signs  of  th<iWi 
times,  who  do  not  see  that  the  hour  is  comingi 
when,  under  the  searching  eye  of  philosophj; ;  J" 
and  the  terrible  analysis  of  science,  the  lette**, 
and  the  outward  evidences  will  not  altogetheii  fp.} 
avail  us;  when  the  surest  dependence  musH Jan 
be  on  the  Light  of  Christ  within,  disclosing; 
the  law  and  the  prophets  in  our  own  80ul8i|"J 
and  confirming  the  truth  of  outward  Scripture  ' 
by  inward  experience  ;  when  smooth  stoneie 
from  the  brook  of  present  revelation  shall  bm 
prove  mightier  than  the  weapons  of  Saul 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  pra 
claimed  by  George  Fox,  and  lived  by  Johin ,  ' 
AVoolman,  shall  be  recognized  as  the  onlji],jej, 
efficient  solvent  of  doubts  raised  by  an  age  oiitiit 
restless  enquiry. — John  G.  Whittwr.  {.^^^t 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
TWRLFTH  MONTH. 


n  during  some  portion  of 

e  24  hours   

in  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 
ow,  including  very  sligbi 

alls  

oudy,  without  storms  

ar,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

UPBKATURE.S,  RAIX,  DKATHS, 
ETC. 

an  temperature  of  ]2tb 
10.,  per  Fenna.  Hospital... 
best  point  attained  during 

nonth  

west  do.  do.  do.. 
N  during  the  month,  do... 

.A.TH8  during  the  month. 

)eing  for  5  current  weeks 

or  1871  and  4  for  1872  

to  during  each  entire  re- 

peclive  year  

to  from  Smallpox  do.  do... 


1871. 

1872. 

5  days. 

5  days. 

4  " 

1 

7 

10  " 

5  " 

5  " 

10  " 

10  " 

31 

31  " 

1871. 

1872. 

30.85  deg.  28.22  deg. 

^5.00  " 

48.50  " 

2.50  " 

5.00  " 

2.2.'j  in. 

3.66  in. 

2596 

115.') 

16,993 

20,544 

1,879 

2,584 

he  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  states  that  "  the 
emic  began  in  September,  1871,  and  between 
time  and  December  31  there  were  1850  deaths, 
sing  the  total  deaths  from  smallpox  during  its 
alence  4434."  Notwithstanding  this  it  will  be 
,  from  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures,  the 
re  increase  of  deaths  in  1872  over  1871  was  only 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the 
rent  month  under  review  last  year  includes 
week  more  than  the  present.  But  to  return 
Q  this  transgression  back  to  our 

TKMPKRATDRES. 

rage  of  the  mean    temperature  of 

2th  month  for  the  past  83  years   32.55  deg. 

best    mean   of    lemp'ture  during 

lat  entire  period  1848   45.00  " 

est  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

tire  period,   1832   25.00  " 

Itbough  the  month  has  certainly  been  a  cold 
(and  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  a 
ion  of  that  of  its  predecessor),  being  more  than 
degrees  below  the  average  for  eighty-three  years 
,  we  find  28  degrees  recorded  seven  times  dur- 
the  entire  period — 26  degrees  in  1819  and  25 
ees  in  1832.  By  our  examination  of  our  manu- 
al tables,  we  find  that  in  1846  thirty-five  (35)  de- 
s  were  obtained,  which  point  had  been  exceeded 
four  times  from  that  year  as  far  back  as  1790, 
cb  shows  that  all  the  high  temperatures  that 
}  prevailed  have  occurred,  with  the  above  four 
ptions,  since  1846. 
or  manuscript  tables  are  ruled  in  four  columns 
wenty.five  years  each,  commencing  with  1790, 

which  we  glean  the  following  : 
D  1790  to  1804,  both  inclusive,  av'rge,  30.20  deg. 
1805  "  1839,   "  "  "      '  31.62  " 

1840  '*  1864,  "  '<  "        35.53  " 

IE  Great  Ssow  Storm. — We  quote  the  follow- 
8  embodying  a  large  amount  of  information  in 
r  words  : 

The  eat  snow  storm  of  the  26th  of  December, 
,  will  not  be  forgotten  in  this  couatry  while  a 
le  individual  of  its  existing  inhabitants  survive 
li  the  wonderful  story  to  his  descendants.  A 
lerful  story  it  is,  whether  we  consider  the  ex- 


tent of  the  country  covered  by  this  tremendous  nor'- 
easter,  the  enormous  volume  of  water  discharged 
from  the  clouds  i»  its  course  from  the  Gulf  States  to 
and  far  into  the  New  Dominion,  and  from  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  up  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  ;  or  whether  we  consider  it  in  connec- 
tion with  that  most  remarkable  atmospheric  tidal 
wave  of  freezing  Arctic  air  from  the  far  northwest^ 
which  preceded  this  heavy  tempest.  But  embracing 
the  portentous  warning  of  that  cold  tidal  wave  and 
the  extensive  sweep  of  this  mighty  storm,  together 
with  the  disastrous  tempests  on  land  and  sea  which 
have  ushered  in  this  rough  winter  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  the  subject  assumes  the 
highest  degree  of  importance  to  tbe  people  of  both 
hemispheres. 

"Some  fifteen  yeass  ago  there  had  been  in  De- 
cember such  severe  frost  as  to  lock  up  under  a 
heavy  flooring  of  ice  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna 
and  tbe  Potomac  rivers.  But  with  the  new  year, 
and  after  a  day  or  two  of  warm  winds  from  the 
south,  there  came  a  general  and  heavy  rain,  so  warm 
thrtt  it  was  accompanied  by  lightning  and  thunder. 
The  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac 
were  broken  up  by  their  heavy  freshets  ;  but  while 
the  ice,  in  a  thick  and  continuous  mass,  was  still 
drifting  down  those  streams,  the  wind  whipped 
round  to  the  northwest,  a  tremendous  freeze  fol- 
lowed, and  those  rivers,  frozen  fast  again,  presented 
the  appearance  of  vast  quarries  of  transparent  ala- 
baster, uncovered,  and  with  their  strata  cropping 
out  of  the  snow  in  beautiful  confusion.  So  deep 
was  the  pack  at  the  month  of  the  Susquehanna,  at 
Havre  de-Grace,  that,  in  being  frozen  into  a  solid 
mass,  it  served  as  a  bridge  for  the  railroad  between 
Baltimore  and  Piiiladelphia  till  the  return  of  spring." 

And  close  this  history  with  a  prediction  from  the 
same  source  : 

"  Now,  while  it  is  probable  that  this  cold  term  of 
December,  with  its  great  and  terrific  snow  storm, 
may  be  followed  a  few  days  hence  by  our  expected 
January  ihaw,  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  a  reaction 
will  follow  the  thaw  which  may  establish  for  us  a 
severe  and  protracted  winter." 

CLIPPINGS. 

"  Twelfth  month,  23d. — The  Ddaware  was  frozen 
completely  over  opposite  the  city  this  morning,  but 
the  ice  was  not  very  thick,  and  the  ferry-boats  soon 
forced  a  passage.  Above  Port  Richmond,  however, 
the  ice  is  pretty  solid.  The  Schuylkill  river  is  tight 
both  above  and  below  the  dam." 

Chicago,  Dec.  23. — From  all  over  the  west  come 
reports  of  the  most  terribly  severe  weather  for  the 
last  three  days,  the  mercury  standing  as  low  as  30 
degrees  below,  and  15  to  20  below  being  common. 

Fort  Wayne,  Dec.  24. — The  thermometer  last 
evening  indicated  12  degrees  below  zero. 

Wabash,  Indiana,  Dec.  24. — Upwards  of  sixty  lo- 
comotives were  frozen  up  and  out  of  water,  between 
Huntingdon  and  Peru,  for  nearly  48  hours.  Cattle,, 
hogs  and  sheep  were  frozen  to  death.  It  is  conceded 
to  be  the  most  severe  weather  experienced  for  many- 
years.  The  thermometer  on  Sunday  morning  stood 
25  degrees  below  zero. 

To  show  how  very  general  tbe  intense  cold  pre- 
vailed, and  how  great  an  extent  of  country  the 
storm  covered,  we  append  a  few  more  items  : 

"  At  West  Chester,  Pa.,  a  most  terrific  snow  storm 
prevailed  yesterday.  Tbe  wind  blew  a  gale.  The 
snow  was  two  feet  deep,  and  still  falling  fast ;  drift- 
ing so  as  to  render  travel  almost  iuipossible.  No 
trains  had  arrived  up  to  noon.  The  mercury  was 
six  degrees  abvoe  zero. 
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"  Reports  from  many  sections  of  Maine,  Now 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massiiclmsetts  report  in- 
tensely cold  weather,  the  thermometer  ranging  from 
18  to  '4')  degri-es  below  zero. 

"  At  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  snow  storm  commenced 
early  in  the  morniDg,  »nd  coniinned  at  nine  o'clock 
last  night,  with  no  proepect  of  abatement.  All  trains 
are  delayed. 

"  At  Belfast,  Me.,  the  most  severe  weather  since 
the  memorable  cold  term  in  January,  1857,  ha^  been 
experienced.  On  Wednesday,  the  thermometer  was 
20  degrees  below  zero,  and  yesterday  \2  below. 

"  At  Bangor,  Me.,  the  weather  for  tbe  past  three 
days  has  be<-n  intensely  cold.  The  thermometer 
ranged  from  C  to  3'J  degrees  below  zero  on  Wednes- 
day. 

"  At  Waterville.  Me.,  the  thermometer  was  40  de- 
grees below  zero  :  at  .Showhegan  and  Fairfield.  43 
below;  at  Wiscasset,  12  below;  at  Waldboro,  18 
below  ;  in  and  around  Lewiston.  20  to  .'18  below  ; 
at  Brunswick,  22;  Topsham,  24,  and  at  Du.fham  21 
below  ;  in  Portland  and  vicinit}-,  from  20  to  40  be- 
l»w.  The  telegraph  wires  were  snapped  and  broken 
by  the  cold  throughout  Ne\T  Hampshire,  the  ther- 
mometer being  from  20  to  30  below  zero." 

Fhilada.,  [."(  mo.  2d,  1873.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Note. — In  our  review  of  last  month,  we  attempted 
to  give  from  the  records  at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  (til 
the  instances,  during  a  period  of  thiriii-four  years, 
wherein  the  mercury  had  reached  as  low  a  point  as 
it  did  during  1872. 

A  subsequent  and  more  critical  examination  of 
those  records  gives  the  following  : 
Night  of  November  29,  1847,  .     15  degrees 

Morning  of       "      30,    "  .       .12  " 

November  25,  J 860,  .  .       .     13  " 

November  30,  1872.  .  .       .15  " 

Our  first  account  stated  uit  lotc  a  temperature  had 
been  reached  ot)Jy  ticice. 

J.  M.  E. 

PHII-ADKLPHIA   FIRST-DAY  v^CIJOOI-  I'MON'. 

The  second  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  organization 
will  be  held  on  Fifth-day  evening  next.  First  month 
IGth,  at  West  Philadelphia  Meeting-house,  35th  and 
Lancaster  Avenue,  at  7.1  o'clock,  business  to  com- 
mence at  8  o'clock,  precisely.  Rej)orts  from  the 
several  schools  will  be  read,  and  delegates  appointed 
to  the  Association  ;  an  interesting  meeting  is  antici- 
pated ;  all  are  invited.  The  Business  Committee 
will  meet  on  I'^ourth- day  ovoning,  at  7.]  o'clock,  at 
Race  street  Monthly  Meeting-room,  to  prepare  the 
Report  to  the  Association. 

The  Reports  from  the  schools  should  be  sent  prior 


Philadel{»hiH. 


Olemknt  M.  Biddi-k, 

Cffr/r.  pro  Ion. 


HOMK   FOR    AOKD  COI.ORKD  I'KUSONS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Franklin  In- 
stitute Hall,  Seventh  Street  below  Market,  Sixth- 
day  evening,  First  month  Kith,  at  7.\  o'clock. 

Friend.5  and  others  are  invited. 


KIRST-PAY  SCIlOOI.a. 

"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetini;.''  will  hold  its  next  Quarterly  Ses- 
sion at  Race  Street  Meeting-house.  Philadelphia,  on 
Seventh-day  mornin?.  1st  mo.  18th,  1873,  at  ten 
o'clock.  Reports  from  the  different  schools,  ka  ,  are 
requested,  and  that  each  should  appoint  delegates  to 


attend.  Essays  will  be  acceptable,  which,  viib 
ports,  should  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  by  the  1  )th, 
reeled  to  717  Willow  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  ^  ,^ 
Emma  Worbei-l,  j 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  saii  td» 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  I7th,  at  7i  o'cIock,  a 
8.]  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18lh  ;  a  full 
tendance  desired,  as  important  business  will  v 
up.  Anna  P.  Woli.aston,  Clrrk 


f 


V( 


RE, 


LvoxKT,  who  sp^-nt  his  whole  life 


in  watching.Ujj 

single  >rpecies  of  c  iterpillar,  discovered  in  it  4,00| 


The  common  fly  has  8.000  eye?,  and  certain  butte 
Hies  25,000.    M  Touchet  treats  it  as  an  e.^tab)i-hn 
!act  that,  so  fine  are  the  sensory  organs  of  an 
ihat  they  cnnvcr.^e  by  means  of  their  nntenn;e.  Co 
sequrntly  the  etrenglh  and  activity  of  insects  f 
sur[)ass  ours  in  pro[)ortion.     In  the  whole  Held 
natural  sciences  there  is  nothing  raore  astoundil 
than  the  number  of  times  a  (ly  can  flap  its  wings 
a  second. 


The  Imperial  Princess  of  Germany  find?  Sr  asib 
employment  for  her  leisure  in  devising  and  execu 
ing  schemes  for  the  better  education  ot  wame 
She  gives  liberally  out  of  her  own  private  purse 
institutions  designed  to  further  this  object,  an 
spends  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in  personally  supe 
intending  the  schools  under  her  patronage. — Mora 
i'ln. 


on 


ITEMS. 

The  weight  of  snow  of  the  density  of  the  rec» 
fall  is  about  one-fifth  the  weight  of  water;  a  cubic  f( 
of  it  consequently  weighs  over  12  pounds,  reckc. 
ing  the  cubic  foo\  of  water  at  1,000  ounces.  T 
roof  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  is  soraethi 
over  800  square  feet  in  extent,  and  if  we  take  t 
average  depth  of  the  snow  to  be  onl\  one  foot, 
shall  have  on  such  a  roof  a  burden  of  five  to 
This  is  not  more  than  a  good  roof  ought  to  bear,  t 
their  are  hundreds  of  roofs  hardly  able  to  sustJ 
their  own  weight. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  the  climate  of  a  coun- 
try is  receiving  much  attention.    The  clearing 
mountain  tops  causes  sudden  freshets,  as  we  hai 
seen    illustrated  in    a  remarkable  manner  in 
White  Mountains.    If  a  stream  springs  from  a  detc 
forest,  a  great  deal  of  ice,  snow,  and  water  are  \ 
tained  by  the  layer  of  mould,  and  moss,  etc,  acti 
like  a  sponge  ;  and,  consequently,  the  water 
drained  off  gently  and  with  much  less  danger.  Fr« 
the  same  cause  fearful  inundations  of  the  Rhone, , 
France,  annually  occur. 

The   chief  of  the  Cherekees    is   a  graduate 
Princeton  College  and  a  man  of  culture  ;  the  Chen 
kee  nation  has  a  society  organized  on  the  model 
modern    civilizations,    with    newspapers,  schooal 
court-houses  and  the  like.     The  highest  prizes  1  WDf 
cotton  were  won  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  by  the  Chicky|lic 
saws. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  East  Pennsylvania  Expeiclod 
mental  Farm,  among  other  experiments  we  we( 
shown  one  where  limbs  on  an  apple-tree  of  consi 
erable  size  had  been  sawed  off  at  different  monl 
of  the  year,  with  a  vii  w  to  demonstrate  the  cor 
parativo  healing  of  the  stump.  The  edges  t 
wound  were  found  to  heal  most  thoroughly  ai 
quickly  where  the  pruning  had  been  done  in  I 
Sixth  iaionth.  This  corresponds  with  sound  theo) 
as  the  tree  is  then  in  its  greatest  vigor,  and  the  si 
circulation  most  active. — Pracdcai  Fanner. 
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From  American  Historical  Record. 
WESTBURY  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  r)4S.) 

174G,  25th  of  4th  mo.  "  A  pair  of  grave- 
)nes  were  brought  in  order  to  be  set  up  at 
\e  grave  of  Jacob  Towiisend,  which  this 
»eting  is  of  opinion  are  too  superfluous 
id  not  becoming  amongst  Friends.  Ki.  val- 
jtine  and  Sam'l  Prier  are  to  treat  with  the 
[dow  about  it  and  desire  her  to  take  them 

1751,  30th  of  8th  mo.  "  Wm.  Loines  (*nd 
108.  Seaman,  are  to  get  the  partition  of  the 
ieting  house  altered  so  as  to  hang  on  hinges 
id  to  be  hooked  up  when  occasion  requires." 
Vst  £1.9.10] 

1752,  29th  of  4th  mo.  "A  Corame  are  to  re- 
lir  the  fences  round  the  meeting  house 

lound  and  make  a  gate  wide  enough  to  pass 

1th  a  cart  or  sled. 

jl753,  28th  of  3d  mo.  they  are  to  take  in 
|e  addition  of  land  at  the  south  end  ;  and 

ike  a  good  wide  gate  at  the  west  side  of 
|e  meeting  ground,  wide  enough  to  pass  in 

id  out  with  a  riding  chair,  and  also  to 

lend  the  house  back,  and  the  glass  windows. 

ley  are  to  be  paid  for  their  time,  trouble 
Id  expense." 

11755,  27th  of  8th  mo.  "ACommeareto 
)air  the  benches  of  the  meeting  house  and 
ler  things  that  want  mending." 

►7,  26th  of  10th  mo.  "  Benj.  Smith  is  to 
lip  Sam'l  Willis  in  recording  Friends'  suf- 


ferings and  other  things ;  and  is  to  be  rea- 
son ably  paid  for  his  trouble."  He  is  paid 
£2  for  writing  four  books  of  Discipline  ;  and 
a  surplusage  for  the  paper. 

1758,  29th  of  3d  mo.  "  A  glass  window  m 
mended.  The  fence  is  to  be  repaired  so  as  to 
be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  pasture." 

1760,  25th  of  6th  rno.  "  A  Comme  are  to 
take  a  view  of  the  meeting  house,  and  for  the 
present  to  stop  the  holes  up  in  the  south  side 
of  the  roof  and  at  the  ends  and  repair  the 
windows  and  benches,  and  prepare  materials  ; 
and  if  they  want  money,  to  procure  it  at  the 
meeting's  cost."  2500  shingles  are  bought  at 
£4.10.  a  thousand. 

1761,  26th  of  8th  mo.  "Our  worthy 
Friends  Susanna  Haddeo  from  Ireland  and 
Susanna  Brown  from  Phil  a.  were  much  con- 
cerned with  the  indecent  order  of  our  grave- 
yards, and  used  entreaties  or  gave  counsel  that 
they  might  be  put  in  more  decent  order  as  be- 
comes the  Truth." 

1761,  30th  of  12th  mo.  "  It's  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  quarterly  meeting  that  all  grave- 
stones placed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  graves 
be  removed  and  taken  away,  and  that  no 
stones  for  the  future  be  placed  at  the  head 
and  feet  of  graves  ;  and  that  it  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  overseers  of  each  Weekly 
meeting  to  see  it  done." 

1762,27th  of  10th  month.  "Oba  Valen- 
tine, Wm.  Loines,  Thos.  Seaman  and  Isaac 
Doty  (for  Westbury ;  are  to  remove  the  grav«* 
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stones  and  do  up  the  graves  of  those  who 
have  no  near  relations." 

17G2,  'i9th  of  12th  mo.  "  It  being  very 
tedious  to  write  on  Monihly  meeting  days  in 
the  winter  season  and  the  house  being  cold, 
the  mef^ting  concludes  to  get  a  stove,  and  ap- 
points Saml.  NVillis  to  take  care  and  get  a 
good  one  and  pay  for  it  out  of  Friends' 
money." 

17(315,  2od  of  2ud  mo.  "  It  being  proposed 
to  change  the  hour  of  meeting  from  12  to  11, 
the  monthly  meeting  object  (1.)  because  dis 
taut  Friends  would  be  pinched  for  time  to 
get  to  meeting;  (2.;  from  a  contusion  of 
time,  some  would  come  late  and  disturb  tliose 
that  came  in  due  time ;  ('3.)  people  can  bet- 
ter judge  of  12  o'clock  (the  hour  used  for  a 
iong  time  past,)  without  watches  (which  most 
have  not)  than  of  any  other  hour." 

1763,  29Lh  of  6th  mo.  A  Comme  is  to  buy 
tioards  speedily  for  a  loose  floor  over  the 
great  room  of  the  meeting  house. 

1764,  Daniel  Stanton  says :  we  went  to 
8aml.  Willis's  and  lodged.  *  *  '-^  We  went 
to  Wm.  Loines's  and  lodged,  and  on  First 
day  was  at  meeting  which  was  very  large." 

1765,  81st  of  7th  mo.  **  The  Comme  attended 
the  marriage  of  Sam'l  Ilicks  and  Phebe  Sea- 
man ;  and  at  the  house  where  the  wedding 
was  they  did  not  see  but  that  things  were 
]»retty  ordeily  managed;  but  afterwards  the 
young  people  had  a  time  of  exercising  and 
))laying  ball.  After  the  wedding  some  time  the 
Comme  treated  with  Ilicks  about  the  breach 
of  orders  in  such  loose  behavior,  and  he 
weemed  to  be  sorry  for  it." 

1766,  dno.  Griffith  says  :  "  we  had  an  ex- 
ceeding large  meeting  at  WesL))ury.  As  there 
was  general  notice,  abundance  of  people 
came  from  several  parts  of  the  Island  so  that 
there  was  near  as  large  a  concourse  as  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Their  expectations  were 
much  after  words,  but  they  had  none  from 
me,  I  being  shut  up  in  silence  the  whole  time. 
The  Monthly  meeting  of  business  was  held  at 
U\e  close  thereof  " 

1766,  oth  of  ;>  i  mo.  "  The  meeting  house 
at  Wescbury  is  to  be  enlarged  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  quarterly  meeting  when  held 
there.  The  Flushing  Monthly  order  a  sub- 
Bcription  that  the  quarterly  meeting  may 
know  how  readily  money  may  be  raised.  New 
York  8ubscribe(l  X70.^  ;  Flushing,  ,1'2") ;  New- 
town, £8.19  ;  Westbury,  Cll.lO;  Rockaway, 
£1.8.  29th  of  10th  mo.  The  proposal  about 
enlarging  and  repairing  the  meeting  house  is 
spoken  to.  The  Comme  are  to  get  a  carpenter 
to  mend  the  north  door  and  make  a  new  south 
door. 

1767,  2oth  of  3rd  mo.  "  It  is  considered 
that  if  Friends  should  go  forward  to  make  an 
addition  to  thia  house  it  would  be  needful  for 


a  Comme  to  take  a  view  of  it  as  it  is  now  cir- 
cumstanced, and  take  the  dimensions  and  de- 
lineate a  draft  or  model  how  they  think  h  d 
may  be  done  in  the  properest  manner,  so  thatij 
they  may  better  form  a  judgment  toward  the 
cost,  and  write  to  Flushing  for  some  of  thein 
members  to  join  with  us  with  their  advice; 
2r)th  of  llth  mo.  The  Comme  are  to  make  up 
accounts  with  the  carpenter  and  endeavor  to  „ 
pay  him  if  they  have  the  money.   1770,  28thlj^ 
of  ovd  mo.  Agreed  that  the  money  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Friends  to  enlarge  and  repair; 
the  meeting  house  should  be  applied  towardsi  ^^ 
the  further  tinishing  of  it.     The  Comme  are  ,,,, 
to  forward  the  work,  prepare  materials  audi.,, 
hire  workmen  to  etlect  the  business  as  far 
the  money  will  hold  out." 

176!),  8chmo.  D.  Stanton  says:    "I  went^p, 
to  Westbury  where  we  had  a  large  meetingj  j,, 
on  First  day,  which  was  favored  with  Divine< 
help  and  near  unity  with  friends,  where  camei 
my  kind  companion  Joshua  Cresson.  AfterL 
meeting  we  visited  some  Friends'  familiewL|j 
and  next  day  were  at  a  burial  and  the  day| 
following  at  the  Youths'  Meeting.  *  =^  *  Firstl 
(lay  following  we  were  again  at  Westbury^** 
meeting  which  was  large,  and  I  hope  theyj 
were  faithfully  warned  in  gospel  love,  to  thei 
satisfaction  of  Friends.  =^  *  *  After  havina  f 
visited  upwards  of  50  families  there  we  parted  ^" 
with  Friends  in  tender  love." 

1770,  28th  of  2nd  mo.  "  Ri.  Titus  has  i|L 
on  his  mind  to  make  a  religious  visit  tO( 
Friends  in  Jersey.     Mat.  Franklin  is  to  ac* 
company  him.   25th  of  7th  he  had  drawin 
for  New  England.    26th  of  9th  mo.  Davidi 
Willets  has  it  on  his  mind  to  visit  Jersey." 

1770,  25th  of  4ih  mo.  "  Ri.  Titus  is  to 
I)ut  up  the  fence  round  the  meeting  house 
land,  and  make  a  good  gate  at  the  north  end* 
and  amend  the  west  gate.  1771,  24th  of  4th  * 
mo.  lie  is  to  take  care  of  the  pasture  and 
be  paid  for  it." 

1770,  28th  of  llth  mo.  Monthly  meeting 
"  I^]lias  sou  of  John  Hicks  of  Rockaway,  and 
Jemima  daughter  of  Jonathan  Seaman  o: 
Jericho,  declared  their  intentions  of  marriage 
John  and  Micajah  Mott  are  to  enquire  int( 
his  clearness.  1771,  30th  of  12th  mo.  Robert 
Seaman  reports  that  he  attended  the  mar 
riage  both  at  Jericho  and  afterwards  ali 
Rockaway;  and  Jehu  I\Iott  attended  alip 
Rockaway  and  the  mai  riage  was  consummat 
ed  orderly." 

1771,  27th  of  2d  mo.  "  Considering  thab[J^ 
John  Willis  has  burnt  and  brought  a  parce 
of    charcoals   to    this   meeting  house  foi 
the  use  of  Friends,  the  treasurer  is  ordered  tc 
pay  him  out  of  the  stock  in  his  hands." 

1771,  25th  of  12th  mo.  Jno.  Youngs  dc 
sires  to  buy  the  stove  that  had  been  used  ii 
the  meeting  house,  and  (not  having  readii'jl; 
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noney)  to  pay  ^4  currency  in  currying 
friends'  leather,  if  he  liked  it  on  trial, 
j'riends  expect  money,  so  he  declined  med- 
lling  with  it." 

1773,  olst  of  3rd  mo.  AComraeare  ap- 
>ointed  to  keep  up  the  fence  round  the  meet- 
ng  house,  and  do  up  the  graves  in  a  decent 
Qanuer.  Thos.  Willets  and  Gideon  Seaman 
,re  to  have  the  care  of  interring  those  not  of 
ur  Society  in  our  Burying  ground." 

1774,  27th  of  4th  mo.  "  The  horse-stable 
^ants  considerable  done  to  the  repairing  it. 
lIso  the  enclosure  belonging  to  this  meeting 
eeds  to  be  enlarged.  A  Corameare  topro- 
ure  rails,  make  the  fence  and  examine  what 
hiould  be  done  towards  repairing  thefctable." 

177*J,  yd  of  3rd  mo.  Ki.  Titus  with  Henry 
'ost  as  companion  visit  Flushing  Friends  in 
leir  families. 

1780,  20th  of  3d  mo.    The  horse-stable  is 
i  be  repaired  and  the  pasture  ground  ma- 
ured.     Cost  £39  5s  7d.,  and  vsome  old  shin 
les  sold  for  16s. 

1780,  31st  of  5th  mo.  "  Elias  Hicks  pro- 
3ses  with  Wm.  Valentine  and  Jno.  Searing 
)  visit  Friends  of  our  monthly  meeting." 
1780,  27th  of  9th  mo.  "  Jno.  Searing,  Ad- 
n  Mott,  Jno.  Willis,  Elias  Hicks,  Wm. 
ickman,  Fry  Willis,  Wm.  &  Charles  Val- 
itine,  Silas  Downing,  Dan'l.  Parish,  Jacob 
nderhill,  Henry  Whitson,  Jr.,  Jos.  Willets, 
lideon  Seaman,  and  Henry  Post,  are  ap- 
;)inted   to  consider  of  schools  ;  and  other 
)ucerned  Friends  have  liberty  to  meet  with 
em,  and  report  as  soon  as  they  have  come 
a  result.    25th  of  10th  mo.    They  report 
at  **  Friends  are  sorrowfully  affected  with 
e  manner  of  schooling  their  children  who 
,  e  joined  with  those  not  Friends,  and  masters 
e  employed  of  not  good  examples,  whereby 
ir  youth  sustain  great  loss  in  a  religious 
nse.  A  Comme  is  proposed  who  are  to  have 
e  care  of  the  schooling  of  our  children 
roughout  Westbury  monthly  meeting ;  and 
at  to  erect  a  school  house  so  near  this  meet- 
g  house  that  master  and  children  may  at- 
-  lid  meeting.  1781,  27th  of  t5th  mo.  a  school 
;  use  40  by  20  feet  is  to  be  erected  on  Thos. 
\  aman's  land  leased  for  £4  a  year.  Terms 
'   tuition,  6s.  per  quarter,   12th  mo.  West- 
'  ry  had  subscribed  £449,  0,  3  towards  the 
'  \oo\  fund.    1782,  27th  o^  11th  mo.  The 
-itish  soldiers  have  taken  possession  of  the 
w  school  house  and  the  school  is  thereby 
'  oken  up.    1784,  3l8tof  1st  mo.  The  school 
use  needs  repair.    A  necessary  house  is  to 
•  built.     1788,  24th  of  9th  mo.  This  school 
'  to  be  divided  with  Jericho:    Westbury  is 
.  have  £81,4,10  and  one  half  the  school 
'  use,  and  Jericho,  £101,4,10  and  the  other 
If. 

"  1781,  29th   of  3d   mo.     "The  monthly 


meeting  is  uneasy  concerning  admitting  those 
not  members  in  Society  to  be  interred  with- 
out distinction  in  our  burying  places.  A 
Comme  is  to  take  such  cases  under  care,  and  to 
endeavor  gently  and  in  a  tender  manner  to 
discourage  such  burials,  when  they  think 
best.  The  pasture  ground  is  considerably 
grown  up  to  rubbish,  and  needs  subduing. 
Some  manure  should  be  put  thereon.  £2.  8s. 
is  paid  for  labor  on  the  meeting  house  ground, 
1782,  27r.h  of  11th  mo,  Jos.  Willets  is  paid 
£8  for  mowing  the  briers  and  manuring  the 
ground  adjoining  the  meeting  house.  Jno. 
^^'illis  is  to  procure  coals." 

1781,  27th  of  12th  rao.  John  Willis  goe^j 
"  to  the  eastern  part  of  this  Island  on  a  relig- 
ious visit,  accompanied  by  Thos.  Titus  who 
has  sometimes  a  few  words  to  say  in  our 
meetings  a?  a  "Minister." 

1782.  Wm.  Mathews  says  "  I  was  engaged 
with  others  in  visiting  families  at  Westbury. 
13th  of  12th  mo.  after  a  solemn  heart  ten- 
dering season  with  Thos.  Seaman's  family, 
(where  I  had  mostly  made  my  home)  and 
several  other  Friends  who  came  to  take  their 
leave  of  me,  in  which  prayer  was  offered  for 
each  other's  preservation,  I  parted  from  them 
in  much  love." 

1782,  1st  of  9th  mo.  Jno.  Pembertou  says: 
"  I  went  to  Westbury  on  First  day,  and  in 
the  afternoon  had  a  large  meeting  with  the 
black  people  in  the  meeting  house.  They  be- 
haved well.  2d  of  10th  mo.  I  met  with 
David  Sands  on  his  return  from  a  laborious 
visit  to  the  east  part  of  the  Island  where  he 
had  about  70  meetings." 

1782,  25th  of  12th  mo.  "Our  ancient 
Friend,  Samuel  Willis  deceased  the  24th  and 
and  is  to  be  buried  here  to  morrow.  The 
monthly  meeting  adjourns  till  the  close  of 
his  burial." 

1784,  28th  of  Ist  mo.  "  It  was  proposed  whe- 
ther some  advantage  may  not  arise  by  appoint- 
ing some  meetings  particularly  for  the  ne- 
groes." Four  are  appointed.  The  Comm« 
who  attended  report  their  satisfaction  there- 
with. 

1786,  29th  of  6th  mo.  It  is  proposed  to 
divide  Westbury  preparative  meeting  and 
settle  one  at  Jericho. 

1790,  27th  of  Ist  mo.  "  There  are  in  the 
treasury  £2,16  in  old  coppers  (at  20  to  the 
shilling)  that  do  not  pass,  and  we  propose  to 
hand  one  third  to  Jericho  monthly  meeting." 

1797,  29th  of  8th  mo.  Ri.  Jordan  says : 
"  we  rode  to  Westbury  and  lodged  at  Gideon 
Seaman's,  whose  father  is  a  very  aged  man 
and  blind,  but  otherwise  active ;  frequently 
goes  to  meeting  more  than  a  mile  on  foot, 
and  seems  lively  and  cheerful  in  spirit. 
Fourth  day  attended  the  Week  day  meeting 
where  many  Friends  collected  who  made  a 
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very  plain  appearance,  but  I  sat  the  meeting 
through  in  silence,  and  so  went  away." 

Soon  after  the  British  lauded  on  Long 
Island  they  occupied  Flushing  meetinghouse 
for  barracks  or  stores,  and  the  Yearly  meet- 
ings were  held  at  ^Vestbury  till  ITi'"),  when  it 
was  held  in  New  York. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  commi:nication. 
We  give  place  to  the  thoughts  of  our  cor- 
respondent W.  J.  Ball,  but  think  that  he 
does  not  give  sufficient  prominence  to  religi- 
ous obligations  as  a  motive  for  action.  We 
dissent  too  from  his  a8?ertion  that  our  busi- 
ness in  this  life  is  to  be  happy,  unless  he 
means  happiness  in  the  highest  sense,  and 
this  is  often  the  lot  of  those  whom  the  world 
esteems  "smitten  of  God  and  afflicted." 

The  Intrlligriti-rr  continues  to  be  a  welcome 
weekly  visitor,  and  is  read  with  pleasure  by 
myself  and  wife.  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  discussions  in  regard  to  the  declension  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  remarkable 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Society  are  daily 
growing  in  favor  with  reflecting  people,  still 
there  are  few  accessions  from  without.  To 
what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ?  Is  it  because 
Friends  are  not  progressive  enough  ?  Have 
they  got  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live? 
Do  they  attach  too  much  importance  to  forms 
of  speech  and  modes  of  dress,  now  that  these 
things  have  little  or  no  significance? 

Mast  we  not  admit  it,  that  all  our  faculties 
and  propensities  are  good  in  them.^elves,  and 
that  all  should  receive  proper  education  ?  Is 
it  not  excess  alone  that  makes  the  wrong? 
Do  we  properly  appreciate  the  philosophy  of 
human  life,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
business  in  this  present  state  of  existence  is 
10  be  happy  —  that  such  must  have  been 
the  design  of  our  Creator?  Shall  we  never 
jjet  rid  of  the  superstition  that  "  Man  was 
made  to  mourn," — that  he  must  be  sorely  af- 
flicted in  this  '*  sublunary  vale  of  tears,"  in 
order  to  merit  the  joys  of  heaven  ? 

It  seems  to  me  all  these  crude  and  un- 
philosophical  dogmas  should  be  laid  aside. 
We  should,  I  think,  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  and 
that  our  chief  duty  is  to  acfjuire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  them,  and  put  ourselves  in  ac- 
cord therewith.  If  it  cannot  be  shown  of 
any  particular  practice  that  it  is  injurious 
and  detrimental  to  our  happiness  here,  there 
is  no  tenable  objection  to  it.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty, I  think,  in  proving  that  virtue  brings 
its  own  reward  ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me 
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lament  the  apparent  little  good  resulting 
from  their  long  and  arduous  lal^ors  if  the) 
had  laid  a^fide  their  dogmas  and  addressee 
themselves  to  the  IlriiH/  of  the  day' 

Mankind  are  moveil  by  motives  of  interest 
other  action  is  impossible.    It  is  true  somt 
may  spend  their  whole  lives  in  doing  good  to 
others,  but  they  would  be  miserable  if  they 
did  not  80  devote  ihem.^elvcs. 

In  looking  over  the  whole  ground,  it  ap* 
pears  to  me  that  the  individual  who  leadi 
the  most  rational,  consistent  and  happy  liU 
here  in  this  present  state  of  existence,  mav 
very  safely  leave  the  great  future  to  its  owe 
appropriate  developments. 

Wm.  J.  Bai.i. 
Teny  Iluatr,  Januarij  3,  1873. 


For  Friend.-*'  Intelligencer. 
A  SUGGESTIOX. 

The  essays  of  our  friend  T.  II.  S.  on  th^ 
*'  Causes  of  Declension  in  the  Society  oJ 
Friends,"  have  been  perused  with  much  in 
terest.  lu  the  few  words  of  criticism  I  now* 
offer,  I  claim  for  mysell'  an  equal  purity  ol 
motive  that  the  author  of  the  essays  has  de- 
sired should  be  accredited  him,  and  whicii  it 
here  freely  admitted.  For  his  thoughtful 
consideration  I  make  the  following  sugges; 
tioii. 

While  it  is  granted  that  the  justice  of  somii 
of  his  strictures  cannot  be  questioned,  them, 
are  others  so  sweeping  in  their  character  as  tc 
almost  repel  an  examination.  This  induces 
a  belief  that  they  would  be  better  receiyec< 
and  more  likely  to  claim  serious  attentioni 
and  thus  attain  the  desired  object  if  the] 
were  to  assume  the  form  of  qnerie^-<.  One  par 
agraph  in  the  Jnfe/ligenccr  of  the  4th  inst 
(essay  No.  •»,)  I  deem  especially  open  to  thi 
objection,  viz. : 

"  Friends  everywhere  have,  by  impercepti 
ble  degrees,  come  too  much  to  regard  thei 
whole  religious  duty  as  consisting  in  goiuj 
through  and  keeping  up  the  outward  form: 
and  usages  thus  established  by  their  ances 
tors." 

Now  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitte 
that  there  are  any  members  of  our  Society,  i 
we  look  either  into  the  past  or  present,  wh 
in  any  degree  have  regarded,  or  do  "  r( 
guard  their  ?r/?o/(?' religious  duty,"  as  consis- 
ing  in  what  is  above  described.  That  then 
are  many  who  attach  too  much  importance  tl 
the  outward  forms  and  usages,  will  not  b 
denied.  And  this,  it  is  presumed,  is  what  th 
author  meant,  but  his  language  is  not  clea: 

A  slight  omission,  and  a  little  transpositio 
of  the  almost  identical  words,  placed  in  th  oro 
form  of  a  query,  as  above  suggested,  woul 
probably  meet  the  case  and  be  satisfactory  1 
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For  instance,  substitute  "  Have  not  Friends 
everywhere  come  to  regard  their  religious  du- 
ties as  too  much  eonsisting  iii,'*  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  other  paragraphs  in  the  same 
number  that  assume  the  characteristic  of 
verj  positive  assertion,  and  it  will  be  matter 
of  regret  if  the  style  adopted  by  the  author 
should  be  the  means  of  being  an  obstacle  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  very  important 
points  he  presents  to  view. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  my  iViends  that 
I  have  mingled  somewhat  with  the  outside 
world,^'  and  in  such  mingling  have  seen  the 
dangers  to  which  some  of  our  society  who  do 
not  thus  mingle  are  exposed,  and  to  which 
our  friend  T.  H.  8.  alludes ;  but  I  cannot 
endorse  the  sweeping  inferences  which  will 
naturally  be  drawn  by  many  who  peruse  his 
essays,  and  which,  I  believe,  would  do  injus- 
tice even  to  the  author.  He  should  bear  in 
mind  also  that,  in  the  admission  of  his  arti- 
cles to  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer^  the 
editors,  while  paying  a  just  tribute  to  his  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  frankly  stated  they  could 
not  endorse  all  his  views,  and  that  they  would 
be  published  with  that  understanding.  Now 
as  this  cannot  with  propriety  be  repeated 
with  every  issue,  care  should  be  taken,  as  far 
as  possible,  not  to  compromise  them  in  any 
way  with  their  friends,  as  no  matter  how  mis- 
taken the  conclusion  is,  an  editor,  unless  he 
disavows  it,  is  often  held  more  or  less  respon- 
sible for  the  opinions  he  publishes.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  these  remarks  will  be  received  in 
the  same  spirit  of  kindness  with  which  they 
are  offered,  the  writer  believing  he  has  only 
fulfilled  a  duty.  J.  M.  E. 

1st  7no.  5th,  1873. 

From  the  Cliristian  Register. 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION'. 

*  *  School  education,  as  at  present 
conducted,  is  quite  too  traditionary.  Like 
the  church,  it  needs  from  time  to  time  revo- 
lution and  reform.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  a 
single  city  or  ward,  a  single  town  or  district, 
to  introduce  changes.  The  general  feeling 
prevails,  What  is  old  is  safe ;"  and  still 
more,  "  What  others  do  it  is  best  for  us  to 
do."  But  when  we  look  over  the  Reports 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
see  how  large  the  percentage  is  of  children 
that  are  not  sent  to  school,  or  are  sent 
with  great  irregularity,  we  are  sure  that 
Bchool  is  not  as  interesting  as  the  theatre  and 
the  circus  to  the  children,  nor  held  by  the 
parents  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  small  services 
that  a  child  can  give  in  the  street  or  the  shop, 
or  on  the  farm.  We  would  like  to  see  schools 
so  interesting,  that,  as  for  some  sorts  of  medi- 
cines, according  to  the  advertisements,  chil- 
dren cry  for  them.    But  when  we  look  over 


the  minute  and  dry  details  of  geographies, 
which  sometimes  are  little  more  than  geo- 
graphical gazetteers, — or  over  the  abstract 
language  of  grammars  conveying  the  most 
abstract  ideas  of  the  least  practical  value,  or 
over  arithmetics  with  dreary  rules,  dreary  ex- 
planations, and  long  pages  of  dreary  ex- 
amples, we  think  how  many  parents  of  these 
children  could  by  any  conceivable  motives  be 
confined  six  hours  a  day  to  studies  pursued 
in  methods  such  as  these?  It  seems  as  if 
large  numbers  of  school-books,  however  vast 
the  improvement  may  be  upon  the  past,  are 
still  prepared  by  persons  who  have  never  held 
intercourse  with  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  have 
never  learned  that  knowledge,  rightly  ofiferedj 
is  just  as  attractive  now  to  the  child,  as  the 
first  apple,  with  the  knowledge  it  had  to  im- 
part, was  to  the  innocent  and  childlike  in  the 
garden  of  Eden. 

Of  all  branches  of  education  that  are  most 
strictly  essential,  and  are  most  neglected, 
reading  stands  in  the  first  place.  It  might 
be  considered,  with  much  plausibility,  that, 
if  a  child  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  were  required  to  do  nothing  else  ai 
school  but  to  read  and  to  listen  to  reading, 
and  the  books  for  its  use  were  wisely  chosen, 
it  would  be  immeasurably  better  educated  as 
a  reflecting  and  intelligent  being,  and  with 
far  more  of  an  inquiring  mind,  than  under 
the  present  multifarious  course  of  instruction.. 
What  a  stock  of  ideas  might  be  furnished ! 
How  much  of  history  and  biography  might 
be  imparted  !  How  much  of  science  be  com- 
municated !  And  we  do  not  mean  that 
knowledge  would  be  poured  into  the  idle  and 
empty  mind  of  the  child  as  water  into  a  pail, 
but  that,  as  the  mind  should  become  develop- 
ed, it  would  act ;  it  would  think ;  it  would 
make  inquiries  for  itself.  Of  course,  not  all 
children  would  thrive  intellectually,  by  means 
of  reading  alone.  But  surely  they  do  not  all 
thrive  now.  And  so  little  intellectual  excite- 
ment is  given  by  the  present  means  of  educa- 
tion, that  the  minds  of  most  children  sleep 
under  instruction.  They  rush  out  of  school, 
and  have  enough  to  talk  about,  to  enjoy  to- 
gether, or  to  quarrel  over;  but  seldom  indeed 
do  they  discuss  problems  of  arithmetic,  the 
latitude  or  productions  of  Whang  Chi,  or  the 
value  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  But  appro- 
priate knowledge,  suitably  conveyed,  will  be 
as  interesting  outside  of  the  school-house  as 
the  fastest  shape  for  skates  or  sleds. 

Learning  to  read  has  two  objects  :  one,  the 
acquisition  of  ideas,  and  the  other,  the  way 
to  impart  them.  The  first,  alone,  is  thought 
of,  probably,  in  nine-tenths  of  our  schools„ 
And  even  that  is  pursued  only  in  such  a  way 
that  the  failure  of  the  child  to  learn  his  geo- 
graphy, history,  grammar,  and  other  subjects 
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of  pursuit,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  learned  to  read  with  understanding,  not 
that  he  has  not  studied  "  definitions."  He 
has  no  time,  and  never  will  have  time,  to 
study  the  dictionary  through  ;  and  if  he  were 
to  undertake  it,  his  iirst  questions  would  pro- 
perly be,  Who  will  define  the  definitions 
themselves  ?  But  he  has  never  read  books  or 
newspapers  enough  to  get  that  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences,  and  that 
perception  of  connected  ideas  which  an  intel- 
ligent mind  must  have, and  may  have,  without 
any  th(^ught  of  the  meaning  of  words,  or  abil- 
ity to  define  them.  We  want  a  vast  amount 
of  reading  in  our  schools,  in  order  to  enable 
the  mind  to  gather  ideas  from  the  printed 

And  we  want,  in  addition  to  that,  the  }>ower 
acquired  of  being  able  so  to  read  that  others 
can  understand  and  feel  and  enjoy.  We 
should  need  fewer  temperance  societies  in 
communities  where  reading  had  been  so  taught 
that  the  eu  jovment  of  listening  to  it  could  be 
general  or  universal.  But  that  is  not  enjoy- 
ment when  one  can  read  through  the  news- 
paper, and  so  let  the  family  around  the  even- 
ing lamp  know  what  Congress  is  about,  what 
murders  have  been  committed,  or  what  fires 
have  occurred.  A  stupid  reader,  without  a 
heart,  would  possibly  answer  for  such  a  pur- 
pos&  But  the  human  voice  is  known  to  be 
an  instrument  of  strange  and  hidden  and  in- 
finite melodies  ;  its  tones  have  a  most  mysteri- 
ous access  to  the  affections  of  the  human 
heart.  Not  all  instruments  of  music  com- 
bined can  imitate  or  equal  it.  *  *  *  Jn- 
telligeut  and  expressive  reading,  which  is  the 
first  essential  to  a  good  education,  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  is  thus  far  in  the  history  of  schools 
too  much  neglected.  Is  a  revolution  possil)le  ? 

From  IIoMio  Memorii  .-j. 
fJOD  IS  LOVE. 

Words  easy  to  repeat  when  all  goes  pros- 
perously with  us  ;  easy  to  be  felt  then,  for 
we  look  upon  that  pr(^8perity  as  a  token  that 
He  is  love.  J5ut  when  storm  after  storm 
descends,  sweeping  away  our  pleasures  and 
comforts,  crushing  our  hopes,  blighting  our 
prospects  ;  when  we  see  the  sky  of  our  earthlv 
happiness  darkened,  our  earth-li«.'hts  dimmed 
and  gone;  to  stand  calmly  amid  the  desola- 
tion which  these  storms  have  left,  and  feel 
that  all  came  from  the  hands  of  Him  who  is 
"Love,"  and  that  we  would  still  rest  upon 
that  Love,  is  no  easy  attainment. 

If  we  looked  on  things  in  their  true  light; 
if  we  felt  more  the  "  power  of  the  world  to 
come,"  we  would  feel  that  nevermore  clearly 
does  God  show  himself  as  a  "  God  of  Love," 
than  when  by  "  stirring  up  our  nest  "  in  this 


'.^orld,  He  makes  us  look  above  for  oui 
home;  when  by  darkening  our  sky,  lie 
teaches  us  to  look  to  Him  for  light;  when 
by  turning  our  footsteps  from  the  smooth. 
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sunny  path,  where  they  w^ould  fain  have  lin- 
gered and  rested,  into  a  rough  and  dark  one, 
He  makes  us  seek  His  hand  to  lead  us  on  toi 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  us,  feeling  thati 
we  are  but  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  earth 
when  by  changes  and  death,  He  makes  ua 
yearn  for  that  land  where  "there  shall  be  no 
more  sorrow  or  crying,  but  where  God  shall! 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes." 

We  believe  that  in  heaven  we  shall  not  have 
one  feeling  of  sorrow,  on  reviewing  the  way 
by  which  He  led  us.  If  then  we  shall  praises 
Him,  let  us  exercise  faith,  and  feel,  amid  ourr 
deepest  trials,  *'  It  is  well,"  for  I  know  thatl 
I  shall  shortly  praise  Him  even  for  these. 

Yes !  it  is  love  that  chastens  us  here,  that; 
we    not    be  conformed  to  the  world.  ItL 
is  love  that  makes  us  feel  the  uncertainty  otijjj 
earthly  happiness,  that  we  may  seek  our  por 
tion  in  that  "  inheritance  that  fadeth  notiL" 
away." 


•'E'en  the  hour  which  ilarkest  seemeth 
Will  Wis  changeless  goodness  prove: 

From  the  gloom  His  l)righ 'uess  strearaelh 
God  is  wisdom,  God  is  Love.'' 
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.hinkiog  how  it  would  crusli  as  it  fell ;  and 
aave  cried  in  anguish  of  spirit,  "  Oh  remem- 
ber that  we  are  dust!"  "  A  bruised  reed," 
Ihou  hast  said,  Thou  "  will  not  break."  The 
)low  has  fallen ;  hut  is  the  dust  blown  away  ? 
)^o:  it  stands  a  monument  to  His  goodness, 
las  the  "  reed  been  broken  ?  Oh,  no  :  it 
las  been  turned  into  an  instrument  to  His 
)raise,  and  its  sweetest  sound  is  "  God  is 
liove." 

Thus  are  we  brought  to  acknowledge  that 
jrod  is  love.  And  if  we  were  not  so  faith- 
ess,  we  would  know  Him  by  living  more 
vorthy  of  our  privileges,  and  would  trust 
nore  confidently  in  His  wisdom,  love  and 
)ower.  The  past  may  bring  to  our  minds 
)right  prospect  now  shaded  over ;  happiness 
;one  forever  ;  warm  and  loving  hearths,  which 
hrobbed  for  us,  now  stilled  in  death  ;  cher- 
shed  ones,  by  whose  side  we  hoped  to  have 
valked  through  life's  journey,  but  whom  we 
lave  accompanied  step  by  step,  to  the  "  val- 
ey  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  there  part- 
d  with. 

The  present  may  contain  but  wrecks  of  the 
lappy  past — dark  days,  in  which  neither  sun, 
lor  moon,  nor  stars  appear  to  throw  a  single 
learn  of  light  upon  our  pathway,  and  yearn- 
3gs  to  the  past  which  almost  crush  us.  And 
rom  the  thoughts  of  the  future  we  may 
brink,  but  we  will  bow  in  submission  to 
ur  Father's  will.  We  will  trust  His  prom- 
le  "  as  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be;" 
nd  feeling  that  He  who  has  delivered,  who 
oth  deliver,  will  yet  deliver  us,  we  will  feel 
•om  blessed  experience  that  He  does  indeed, 
eep  those  minds  in  perfect  peace,  which  are 
:ayed  upon  Him.  If  by  the  exercise  of 
lith,  we  can  thus  trace  all  of  these  provi- 
ences — and  some,  oh,  how  mysterious! 
)  love  ;  what  shall  be  our  emotions  when  we 
lall  no  longer  need  faith  to  interpret  His 
ealings,  but  in  another  world  shall  see  the 
needs  be"  for  all;  when  we  shall  bless 
[im,  perhaps  most  for  our  dark  days,  and 
>r  our  deepest  sorrows  ! 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 

  —   - 

I  often  feel  a  wish  that  we  were  so  situated 
lat  we  could  drop  in  on  each  other  and 
)end  an  afternoon  or  evening  together,  and 
'  :e  more  of  each  other  as  we  are  passing 
'  long  through  time  and  drawing  near  the 
■■  ose  of  this  life — which  to  us  has  been,  I 
Dubt  not,  as  pleasant  as  is  allotted  to  the 
'  verage  of  human  beings.    We  have  had  our 


trials  and  afflictions  as  well  as  our  favors  and 
blessings,  and  have  now  lived  until  we  are 
near  closing  the  three  score  and  ten  years  of 
our  probation  in  unbroken  friendship  and 
love  of  each  other.  In  this  we  have  surely 
been  favored,  as  well  as  having  many  other 
blessings  dispensed  to  us.  Hov7  much  longer 
this  life  is  to  be  continued  we  know  not,  nor 
what  our  relationship  is  to  be  in  that  whicli 
is  to  follow.  We  do  know  that  there  have 
been  seasons  here  in  which  we  have  com- 
muned together  in  that  feeling  wherein  our 
spirits  have  been  raised  above  the  perishing 
things  pertaining  to  this  world,  having  a  fore- 
taste of  that  which  is  everlasting.  We  are 
still  permitted  to  experience  this  at  seasons 
when  the  same  state  is  attained,  and  it  cou- 
tinues  to  be  the  same  living  quickening 
Power  that  it  was  to  us  in  years  long  gone 
by,  not  at  all  diminished.  Is  not  this  evi- 
dence to  us  of  its  enduring  nature,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  eternal  life.  "  And  this  is  life  eter- 
nal, that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent/'' 
John  xvii.  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father^ 
and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I  leava 
the  world  and  go  to  the  Father."  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  say- 
ing, he  shall  never  see  death."  "Your 
father,  Abraham,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day; 
and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.  I  say  unto  yoa 
before  Abraham  was  I  am." — John  viii,. 
These  records  are  a  confirmation  of  our  own 
experience  in  an  ever  enduring  Power  that 
has,  does,  and  ever  will  sustain  that  immor- 
tal soul  which  trusts  in  it,  and  yields  in  obe- 
dience to  its  teachings.  The  promised  Com- 
forter, teaching  man,  and  opening  to  his  un- 
derstanding  all  that  is  needful  for  him  to 
know  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  this 
life.  And  this  abideth  for  ever  as  is  promised 
— never  leaves  or  utterly  forsakes  those  whoso 
trust  and  confidence  are  reposed  therein. 
Is  not  this  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  whom  He  gave,  that  whosoever  believed 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life  ;  not  to  condemn  the  w^orld,  but  that 
the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved, 
"  This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  asd  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  were 
evil. 


"  Let  me  offer  you,  ray  beloved  friends,  a 
salutation  of  love  warm  from  my  heart ;  and 
may  I  express  the  desire  that  a  flow  of  grati- 
tude may  be  known  for  the  many  blessings 
dispensed.  Yes,  these  are  many,  even  though 
disappointments  and  trials,  are  also  ours. 
Some  writer  has  said,  "  It  is  only  when  our 
will  is  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will  thafc 
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the  uiweriaintic^  and  calamitiex  of  life  over- 
burden us.  But  when  we  know  tbut  the  en- 
joyments of  life,  however  rich  and  abundant- 
ant,  are  not  the  purpose  of  life,  but  are  only 
incident  to  its  real  uses,  we  begin  to  under- 
stand that  the  same  love  which  gives,  may, 
by  its  continued  and  higher  action,  take 
away."  I  feel  for  myself  the  desire  that  the 
flow  of  grateful  feelings  for  remaining  bless- 
ings may  be  so  full  as  to  carry  away  all  re- 
pining on  account  of  those  that  may  have 
been  withdrawn.  I  find  a  constant  effort  is 
needed  to  maintain  this  condition  or  state  of 
mind,  under  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
my  physical  powers  are  steadily  weakening, 
causing  very  many  disabilities.  Yet  this  is, 
doubtless,  the  experience  of  most  as  they  ad- 
vance in  years  ;  and  if,  as  the  frail  tenement 
declines,  we  can  only  know  the  inner  man 
to  be  strengthened  and  sustained,  what  mat- 
ters it,  and  why  murmur  that  nature  asserts 
her  rights  ! 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCERr 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  18,  1873. 


Meetings.    As  the  Monthly  Meetings  constitute  ihejtflbt 
executive  department  of  our  religious  organization 
there  seems  to  be  a  jteculiar  propriety  in  their  takingi  bdal 
action  in  the  premises.    It  i3  believed  that  a  benefiti 
might  result  from  tho  simultaneous  action  of  eachi 
Monthly  Meeting  as  an  independent  executive  body, 
all  harmonizing  together  and  tending  to  the  samei 
end. 

Impressed  wiih  the  correctness  of  this  view,  I  ami 
instructed  by  the  committee  to  call  your  attention  toi 
the  concern  and  to  invite  your  earliest  and  earnestl 
co-operation,  while  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  toi 
secure  unconditional  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  ir- 
respective of  sect  or  condition  ;  to  obtain  the  total 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  crime  ;  and  if  we 
cannot  restrain  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating{ 
beverages,  let  us  endeavor,  at  least,  to  take  awayt 
the  legal  protection  and  authority  for  their  sale  asai 
drink — and  hold  the  vendors  to  u  strict  accounta 
bility  for  the  injuries  which  they  may  inflict. 

Ilespectfully,  Ezra  Micuenkr. 
Correspondent  of  Kew  Garden  MontJdy  Mi  f ting: 

Toughkenamon^   Chester  County^  J'thn.v/lvaiiia.  l»*i 
mo.  \Oth,  1873. 


Members  of  the  ftverul 
within  the  State  of 


The  following  was  handed  us  as  our  paper 
■was  going  to  press.  As  the  subject  has  been 
regarded  of  sufficient  importance  for  a  Month- 
ly Meeting  to  take  prompt  action  upon  it, 
we  commend  the  communication  of  our  friend 
E.  M.  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Friends. 

NOTICK. 

To    the    Cor rif pond' riU  and 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Friendts 
I'rnnsylveinia. 

Dear  Friends: — The  Convention,  now  sitting,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  t.'onstitutionj  or  fundamen- 
tal law,  of  our  State,  affords  an  opportunity  which 
may  not  .soon  occur  again,  for  the  advocates  of 
moral  and  religious  ]>rogre83  to  urge  upon  its  at- 
tention their  long  unheeded  claims  for  the  nnre- 
Btricted  liberty  of  conscience,  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punisliment  for  crime,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  legal  support  and  encouragement  from  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink*. 

This  deeply  interesting  and  important  concern 
was  introduced  into,  and  weightily  considered 
by  our  Monthly  Meeting  (New  Garden)  yesterday, 
and  resulted  in  the  iippointment  of  a  committee  to 
correspond  with  members  of  the  Convention,  and 
otherwise  to  aid  and  encourage  the  adoption  of 
each  amendments  as  have  been  alluded  to,  and  af- 
fect the  well-being  of  Religious  Society. 

While  it  is  the  admitted  duty  of  the  Representa- 
tive Committee  to  attend  to  concerns  of  this  charac- 
ter, during  the  recess  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  this 
does  not  absolve  us  from  our  own  duties  either  as 
individuals  or  in  the  associated  capacity  of  Mjntbly 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  compli- 
mentary ticket  from  Dr.  Lord,  to  his  course* 
of  lectures,  the  prospectus  of  which  we  ap'i 
pend  : — 

Univi  rdty  Course  of  Uistorieal  Lectures  on  the  Greav 
Representatives  of  Modern  Civilization,  designed  A's" 
picialhi for  Ladies,  hy  John  Lord,  LL.  D. 
Dr.   John   Lord,   LL.D.,  author  of  the  Old 
Roman  World,''  proposes  to  deliver,  in  Horticulturali 
Hall,  Broad  Street,  his  course  of  twenty-five  Lectures 
OB  the  Men  and  Women  who,  for  the  last  five  hun-i 
dred  years,  are  most  identified  with  the  Progress 
Society. 

These  Lectures,  given  in  Roston  iu  the  winter  o 
1869,  and  in  New  York  in  1871,  to  very  large  and 
cultivated  audiences,  will  commence  Tuesday,  Jau 
uary  7th.  at  \  'l  o'clock,  and  will  be  continued  in  thi 
same  place  and  at  the  same  hour  nntil  finished,  oo 
successive  Fridays  and  Tuesdays. 

Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  invited  to  attetic 
this  course,  although  it  is  especially  designed  tbi 
ladies,  since  they  only  are  supposed  to  have  tim< 
and  leisure  to  listen  to  elaborate  discourses  in  th< 
middle  of  the  day.  The  subjects  are  varied  and  im 
portant,  and  embrace  the  great  events,  character 
and  passions  which  i)ertain  to  Modern  History 
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I)  be  bad  at.  the  principal  book-stores  and  at  the 
lull.  Reserved  seats,  without  extra  charge,  to  be 
i  d  at  the  H^il. 

SUBJECTS. 

I.  Dante— The  Rise  of  Modern  Poetry.  January  7. 

II.  Savonarola— Unsuccessful  Reformers.  Jana- 

ary  10. 

III.  Michael  Angelo— The  Revival  of  Art.  Janu- 

ary 15. 

IV.  Martin  Luther— The  Reformation.  January  17. 
V.  Ignatius  Loyola— The  Counter  Reformation. 

January  22. 

VI.  Thomas  Cranmer— The  English  Reformation. 
January  24. 

VII.  Henry  IV— The   Huguenotic  Contest.  Janu- 
ary 29. 

VJII.  Gustavus  Adolphus— The  Thirty  Years'  War. 
February  1. 

IX.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu — Absolutism.  Febru- 
ary 4. 

X.  Queen  Elizabeth — Woman  as  a  Sovereign. 
February  8. 

XI.  Lord  Bacon— The  Inductive  Philosophy.  Feb- 
ruary II. 

XIL  Galileo — Scientific  Discoveries.  February  15. 
XIIL  Pascal— Limits  of  Religious  Thought.  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

XIV.  Oliver  Cromwell— Civil  and  Religious  Liber- 

ty.   February  22. 

XV.  Louis  XIV— Grandeur  of  the  French  Mon- 

archy.   February  25. 

XVI.  Madame  de  Maintenon— Woman  in  Society. 

March  1. 

VIL  William  III— The  Balance  of  Power.  March  5. 
:VIII.  Frederick  the  Great— The  Prussian  Monarchy. 
March  8. 

XLX.  Louis  XV— Decline  of  the  French  Monarchy. 
March  12. 

XX.  Rousseau— Sentimsntal  Reforms.    March  15. 

XXI.  Mirabeau— The  French  Revolution.  March  19. 
KXII.  Edmund   Burke  —  Parliamentary  Orators. 

March  22. 

Xril.  Madame  de  Stael— Literary  Women.  March 
26. 

:X1V.  Napoleon    Bonaparte— Military  Despotism. 
March  29. 

XXV.  Daniel  Webster  —  American  Constitution. 
April  2. 


MARRIED. 

LIPPINCOTT— GRISCOM.— On  Fourth-day,  the 
8th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1872,  at  the  residence  of  the 
ride's  parents,  Marlton,  X.  J.,  under  the  care  of 
loorestown  Monthly  Meeting,  Albert  A.,  son  of 
aron  Lippincott,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  to  Mary  L., 
uly  daughter  of  David  D.  and  Elizabeth  H.  Gris- 
on). 


DIED. 

HEADLEY.— In  Bustleton,  on  the  18th  of  Twelfth 
10.,  1872,  Rebecca  II.,  widow  of  Joshua  Headley, 
>  the  72d  year  of  her  age ;  an  esteemed  member  of 


Byberry  Monthly  Meeting.  Truly  it  may  be  said»^ 
"Her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

HAZARD.— At  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  on  the  1st  of  First 
month,  1873,  Joseph  Stevenson,  only  son  of  Willet 
B.  and  Susan  E.  Hazard,  aged  nine  years  and  seven 
months. 

GARRIGUES. — At  his  residence  near  Moores- 
town, N.  J.,  on  the  10th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1872,  Wm. 
A.  Garrigues,  in  the  G4th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

KIRK. — At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Milton  Brown,. 
Fawn  Grove,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  23d  of  Twelfth 
month,  1872,  Sarah  Kirk,an  Elder  of  Little  Britaiu 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

From  Old  and  New. 
J'HE  LATE  RICHARD  D.  WEBB. 

In  this  last  summer  there  died  one  of  the- 
truest,  most  disinterested,  most  intelligent 
friends  our  country  ever  had  on  the  otheF 
side  of  the  ocean.  Not  in  public  life  or  con- 
spicuous position,  and  disliking  notorietj, 
nothing  in  his  life  or  habits  challenged  the 
world's  notice ;  and  yet  it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed that  he  was  among  those,  fe  w  in  any 
community  or  country,  whose  hands  are  on 
the  springs  which  move  society,  who  watch 
the  fountain-heads  of  the  great  human  stream, 
and  seek,  by  patient  and  unostentatious  work 
through  life,  to  make  those  fountains  pure, 
those  waters  healthful  and  benign.  It  may 
be  trite  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  th^ 
heroism  of  life  is  found  in  such  fields,  or 
nooks  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true ;  nor  do  we 
the  less  need  to  honor  those  whose  contribu- 
tions to  humanity  are  of  this  unselfish  kind. 

We  speak  of  Richard  Davis  Webb,  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  who  died  there,  on  the  14tb 
of  July  last,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was 
of  Quaker  parentage,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  and  homes  of  **  Friends,'* 
whose  admirable  qualities,  both  of  personal 
character  and  social  influence,  never  had 
sincerer  illustration,  nor,  perhaps,  more  need 
and  room  for  their  exercise,  than  in  much- 
suffering  Ireland.  His  ancestors,  like  those 
of  most  of  the  Irish  Quakers,  had  come  from 
England  in  the  armies  of  Cromwell  or  Wil- 
liam III  (1650,  1690),  and  remained  as  farm- 
ers on  confiscated  lands.  Soldiers  from  com.- 
pulsion,  not  choice,  they  generally,  thence- 
forward, repudiated  war  and  violence ;  and^ 
by  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  principles  oif 
peace,  became  a  most  beneficent  power  m> 
Irish  affairs. 

The  father  of  Kichard  D.  Webb  (James)' 
early  left  his  father's  farm  in  County  An- 
trim, and  came  to  Dublin  to  make  his  way^ 
in  life.  On  the  slender  pay  of  forty  dollars, 
a  year,  he  managed  to  send  home  to  his. 
mother  sixty  dollars  in  his  first  three  years. 
In  a  few  years  more,  he  had  saved  enough 
to  set  up  a  linen-drapery  shop,  and  married 
Deborah  Sparrow,  of  Wexford,  of  a  Quakes- 
family  of  intelligence  and  genius,  whose  m-- 
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fluence  was  most  beneficially  felt  diirino:  the 
horrors  of  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Of  several 
sons  and  daughters,  Richard  was,  we  believe, 
the  oldest.  He  grew  up  to  think  that  Qua- 
ker books  and  society  included  everything; 
safe  or  desirable,  and  that  any  departure 
from  their  rules  and  methods  would  be 
wron^  and  fatal.  lender  such  discipline,  and 
his  first  school  being  of  narrow  ideas,  he  suf- 
fered not  a  little.  Not  that  there  was  any 
want  of  kindness,  but  no  chance  for  expan- 
sion and  growth.  With  his  small  pocket 
money  he  bought  **  Paradise  Lost,"  and 
Pope's  "  Iliad,"  and  eagerly  read  them  with 
his  schoolfellows.  His  father,  though  him- 
self of  the  strictest,  would  not  deny  the  boy's 
strong  bent,  but  sent  him  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  liberal  school — still  under  Qua- 
ker teaching— at  Bally  tore. 

Here  the  pupils  were  from  all  classes  and 
sects.  Edmund  Burke  had  been  one  of  them. 
Its  teacher,  James  White,  was  a  man  of  fine 
scholarship  and  most  amiable  character.  An 
air  of  liberality,  refinement,  and  literary 
taste  pervaded  the  school ;  and  the  change 
to  it  was  the  unfolding  of  a  new  life  to  young 
Webb.  What  he  here  acquired,  and  espe- 
cially the  new  impulse  he  gained,  gave  an 
aim  and  tone  to  all  his  future  life. 

On  leaving  school,  he  went  as  an  appren- 
tice into  a  Dublin  printing  house,  where  his 
thirst  for  books  found  large  satisfaction.  On 
holidays  he  would  make  excursions  on  foot 
into  the  neighboring  country,  and  even  to 
County  AVexford,  to  visit  relatives  in  whose 
society  he  found  at  once  happiness  and  in- 
struction. Of  one  of  these,  Jacob  Poole,  a 
man  of  literary  tastes,  and  some  antiqaarian 
learning,  he  has  given  his  recollections  in  a 
brief  poem  published  in  the  "Liberty  l>ell," 
Boston,  1842. 

In  182'*^  he  commenced  business  for  him- 
self as  a  bookseller  and  })rinter  in  Dublin. 
He  became  o  printer  of  most  critical  taste 
and  diircrimination  ;  but  his  wider  interests 
prevented  business  from  ever  engrossing  his 
mind.  All  he  undertook  he  did  diligently, 
and  carried  it  through  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness and  punctuality  ;  but  he  valued  bis 
business  quite  as  much  for  the  mental  food  it 
V»rou{?ht  him  as  for  the  daily  bread  it  gave. 
In  18o8  he  niarried  Hannah  Waring  of 
Waterford,  whom  he  had  first  seen  at  Bally- 
tore  school,  in  the  teacher's  family.  She,  too, 
vf&s  of  Quaker  birth.  Theirs  was  a  true 
marriage:  they  were  true  helpers  to  each 
other.  Congenial  in  taste  and  character, 
high  principled  and  pure-minded,  such  a 
union  could  not  fail  to  shed  light  and  good 
abroad. 

Previous  to  this,  the  great  temperance  re- 
form had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
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lantic,  and  Mr.  Webb  was  among  the  first  i 
Ireland  to  espouse  it.  In  company  with  Jud^ 
Crampton,  Dr.  Harvey,  James  Haughtoi 
Richard  Allen,  and  others,  he  founded,  aboi 
1830,  the  Hibernian  Temperance  Societ; 
and  at  a  later  day  joined  in  Father  Mathew 
movement.  They  were  men  of  all  creed 
but  worked  together  to  rescue  as  many  vi 
tims  of  intemperance,  ignorance  and  vice  i 
possible,  and  to  lift  up  the  working  people  ( 
Dublin  and  Ireland  to  a  higher  level.  The 
secured  a  commodious  hall,  and  institute 
weekly  meetings,  which  they  kept  up  fc 
many  years  (they  were  regularly  held,  th 
writer  of  this  knows,  in  1848),  collecting  the 
large  audiences  of  this  class,  whom  they  ii 
structed  and  entertained  in  a  great  variety  («,. 
ways.  They  also  instituted  regular  visits  tt  ^ 
the  jails  and  prisons. 

West  India  emancipation,  and  the  Britis* 
rule  in  India  occupied  much  of  his  attentioi 
as  did  also  the  question  how  peace  should  b 
made  the  policy  of  nations.    A  few  yeai 
later  he  made  a  firm  stand  against  tithes,  an 
the  compulsory  support  of  the  English  ChurC' 
in  Ireland.      Friends  "  had  hitherto  quietl 
submitted  to  have  their  goods  distrained  fo 
this  tax  ;  but  when  his  tables  and  chairs  wer^^^ 
seized,  on  his  refusal  to  pay  the  tax,  he  madi  j^J 
no  small  noise  about  it  in  the  newspaperr 
and  by  tracts.    The  government  evaded  th: 
issue  by  merging  the  tax  into  others,  so  thaa 
separate  protest  became  almost  impossible 
but  he  lived  to  see  the  State  Church  abolisl 
ed  in  Ireland  by  the  Parliament  of  the  natioi 

But  active  participation  in  all  these  q«e»l 
tions,  however,  gradually  gave  way  befor'  ^ 
the  master-interest  and  passion  of  his  life,- 
the  movement  against  slavery  in  this  cour 
t^-y.  His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  b 
Harriet  Martineau's  writings  ;  and  when  tb 
London  Anti-slavery  Conference  of  1840  wa 
held,  and  he  was  thus  brought  into  persons 
contact  with  the  leading  American  abolition 
ists,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  give  them  hi 
hand  and  his  heart,  and  to  identify  himsel 
with  their  cause.  He  saw  that  work  in  i 
comprised  work  in  every  other  good  caust 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  th 
American  rebellion,  his  hand  never  reste- 
from  his  anti-slavery  work.  His  serie 
of  letters  to  the  "Anti-slavery  Standard; 
his  large  private  correspondence  with  Amei 
ican  friends,  in  which  his  genial  spiri 
never  for  a  moment  was  betrayed  to  wratl 
or  lost  its  hope  and  courage  ;  his  home  i 
Brunswick  Street  always  hospitably  open  t 
the  victims  of  slavery,  and  to  the  advocate 
of  its  abolition  ;  his  labors  to  increase  th 
numbers  of  friends  and  supporters  of  tb 
cause ;  and  his  own  liberal  gifts  to  it  out  ( 
his  moderate  means,  all  attest  the  depth  c 
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is  couvictioDP,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  vows 
:i  its  service. 

When  the  Friends  in  Dublin  refused  to 
How  their  meeting-house  to  Frederick  Doug- 
las and  oilier  American  speakers  on  slavery 
about  1845),  he  withdrew,  with  his  wife  and 
is  brother  James,  his  helpers  in  all  good 
'orks,  from  that  society.    This  was  a  severe 
rial  to  persons  of  their  kindly  and  loving 
ature,  and  tested  to  the  last  degree  their  in- 
^gritJ.    It  is  pleasant  to  knosv  that  this 
ithdrawal  never  prevented  their  co-opera- 
on  in  any  benevolent  work  of  the  society  ; 
,|  ad  when  the  terrible  famine-years  of  1845- 
-7  came,  they  were  among  the  most  efficient 
•  orkers  with  the  Relief  Comrailtee  of  the 
^ciety   of  Friends.     In  the   discharge  of 
( lis  duty,  Mr.  ^Yebh  travelled  extensively 
irough  sections  of  the  country  far  remote 
cm  the  capital,  and  his  valuable  reports  are 
noDg  the  printed  transactions  of  that  bsdy. 
I  When  the  "  Anti-slavery  Advocate "  (a 
^,  onthly  paper)    was   established  in  1852, 
^  liefly  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol, 
*J  r.  Webb  was  solicited  to  become  its  editor, 
lough  this  service  must  needs  be  rendered 
atuitously,  and  involved  the  giving  of  much 
g  ne  and  labor,  he  did  Dot  hesitate  ;  and  for  the 
lole  period  of  the  paper's  existence  (ten  or 
^,  Bven  yeais)  he  and  his  wife  gave  their  best 
..  ergies  to  secure  its  regular  publication,  and 
r  make  it  an  efficient  helper  of  the  Ameri- 
,  n  Anti-slavery  Society.    Few  men  had  less 

■  sure  than  he  for  such  over-uork,  as  his 
,  business  required  his  untiring  and  mi- 
^  ite  attention  ;  but  the  one  was  done,  and 

e  other  not  left  undone. 

In  1860  he  compiled  ''The  Life  and  Let- 
) 's  of  Capt.  John  Brown,"  whose  career 
1  d  death  had  stirred  him  to  the  very  soul.  It 

.s  carefully  and  handsomely  printed  by  his 

■  3,  Alfred  Webb,  and  published  in  London. 

this  best  memoir  of  John  Brown,  he  was 
\  ain  efficiently  helped  by  his  wife. 
."  In  1802  the  great  sorrow  of  his  wife's  death 
}  1  upon  him, — a  loss  affecting  his  whole  re- 
lining  life.  In  the  "Advocate"  of  Aug- 
"  ;  of  that  year,  he  renders  his  loving  tribute 
.  her  worth. 

;  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  though 
ubled  by  the  slowness  of  the  North  to  take 
^h  anti-slavery  ground,  and  at  times  una- 
!  to  sympathize  with  his  American  co- 

.  rkers  in  their  strong  faith  in  the  coming 
Jmph,  he  never  for  an  instant  left  their 
e,  and  only  lifted  his  own  voice  the  higher 

■  protest  against  all  compromise  with  slave- 

And  this  was  no  slight  or  easy  thing  to 
;     England  at   that   time   was  proving 

■  iDgely  recreant  to  her  anti-slavery  tradi- 
18 ;  and,  as  one  of  that  nation  has  truly 
i,  "  An  unaccountable  storm  of  Southern 


sympathy  swept  over  the  United  Kingdom* 
To  be  a  Northern  sympathizer  was  to  be  a 
low  person  ;  it  was  gentlemanly  and  digni- 
fied to  side  with  the  South."  These  few 
words  tell  the  story.  Mr.  Webb  stood  firm 
while  the  storm  raged  around  him ;  and,  by 
example  and  word,  rebuked  its  mad  clamor 
and  its  shameful  calumnies.  And  when  the 
war  ended,  and  the  world  beheld  free  men 
only,  where  before  had  been  four  million 
slaves,  he  joined  the  increasing  company,  on 
both  sides  the  Atlantic,  who  made  the  relief 
and  education  of  the  freedmen  their  especial 
work.  In  that  work  Great  Britain  co-ope- 
rated generously. 

Peace  re-established,  and  slavery  abolish- 
ed, Mr.  Webb  longed  to  visit  America,  and 
see  face  to  face  the  men  and  women  with 
whose  souls  his  soul  had  so  long  been  knit  in 
confidence  and  affection  ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1868  he  came  hither  with  his  elder  daugh- 
ter. Meetings  and  greetings  full  of  a  mutual 
pleasure  were  at  length  sadly  interrupted  by  a 
severe  injury  which  he  received  from  a  fall  in  a 
steamboat  on  Lake  Superior.  We  know  that 
Irom  that  injury  he  never  recovered,  and 
that  probably  his  life's  termination  was  there- 
by hastened.  Still,  his  friends  remember 
with  satisfaction  that  he  often  said,  he  was 
compensated  for  the  accident  by  friendships 
formed  or  strengthened  here,  and  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  it  called  forth.  It  was 
while  recovering  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  this  fall,  that  he  learned  of  the  sudden 
death  of  his  younger  daughter,  who  had  re- 
cently married,  and  gone  to  India  ;  and,  be- 
fore the  allotted  time  of  his  American  visit 
had  expired,  he  was  summoned  home  by  the 
death  of  his  beloved  brother  James.  Many 
will  bear  witness  to  the  uncomplaining  and 
patient  spirit  with  which  he  received  all  these 
sorrows  ;  while  the  remembrance  of  his  so- 
journ here,  and  his  correspondence  with 
American  friends,  remained  among  the  chief- 
est  pleasures  of  bis  last  years. 

Many  incidents  of  his  life,  indicative  of 
his  brave  and  loving  nature ;  of  his  aversion 
to  all  pretension  and  arrogance ;  of  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  felt  for  him  by  persons  of 
all  degrees  in  social  life ;  of  his  readiness  to 
befriend  and  aid  the  young  and  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  of  his  generous  sympathy  in  all  forms  of 
quman  suffering  and  wrong,  must  be  forborne 
now. 

In  personal  qualities  he  was  most  genial 
and  attractive,  and  his  conversation  was  sim- 
ply delightful.  His  memory,  well  stored  by 
judicious  and  varied  reading,  supplied  fact 
and  anecdote  abundantly,  yet  in  such  easy 
and  natural  manner,  in  such  apt  and  ready 
language,  that  no  thought  of  a  show  of  learn- 
ing could  remain  for  a  moment.    Hia  sense 
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of  humor  was  keen  and  delicate,  Irish  in  the 
best  sense.  It  remained  with  him  to  the  last, 
brightening  the  hours  of  his  departure,  and 
cheering  children  and  friends.  Till  within  a 
week  of  his  death,  books  and  society  were 
his  constant  comfort  and  pleasure  ;  his  warm 
interest  in  this  country,  his  joy  in  its  welfare, 
and  his  abiding  love  for  friends  here,  ming- 
ling continually  with  the  thoughts  and  occu- 
pations of  his  home. 

In  religion,  as  in  life,  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  most  entire  freedom.  His  religious  opin- 
ions, from  early  life,  were  liberal,  and  tended 
constantly  to  question  the  correctness  of  the 
prevailing  theology;  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  he  had  rejected  the  doctrinal  creed 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  long  before  their 
indifference  to  the  question  of  slavery  had 
led  to  his  open  departure  from  their  religious 
connection.  His  was  not  a  nature  which 
could  receive,  or  impose,  any  theological 
tests,  nor  which  could  censure  another  tor 
difference  from  himself.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
goodness  and  the  love  of  God  ;  he  recognized 
his  brethren  in  all  the  sons  of  men  ;  he  de- 
lighted to  help  and  do  good  to  all  in  need ; 
his  highest  happiness  was  in  kindly  and  joy- 
ous intercourse  with  kindred  natures ;  his 
deepest  pain  in  knowing  of  the  cruelties  and 
wrongs  practised  by  men  on  their  fellow-men. 
He  cared  not  to  speculate  concerning  the  fu- 
ture life,  and  would  not  dogmatize.  We 
hioiv  nothing  of  it,  he  would  say,  and  must 
trust  and  hope.  To  such  integrity  and  sin- 
cerity of  soul  as  his.,  that  trust  cannot  be 
vain;  and  the  wonder  which,  just  before 
death,  he  expressed  as  to  what  the  future  life 
would  be  like,  is  now,  we,  too  will  trust,  lost 
in  the  sense  of  what  God  has  prepared  lor 
those  who  love  him.  "  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions."  S.  M. 

For  Frleuds'  Intelligencer 
THE  INDIANS. 

A  new  source  of  trouble  for  our  Govern- 
ment appears  to  have  arisen  recently  with 
the  ]\rodocs,  and  extermination  seems  to  be 
the  rallying  cry  with  too  many. 

While  such  a  feeling  exists  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  common  country,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  in  our  very  njidst,  it  is  cheering 
when  we  find  any  of  our  periodicals  willing 
to  take  such  an  impartial  view  of  the  matter 
as  may  be  found  in  the  following,  taken  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  this 
city,  of  the  :3d  inst.,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  instance  of  justice  to  the  red  man 
from  the  same  source.  J.  M.  E. 

TIIK    INDIAN   WAR   IN  OKKGOV. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  storx  of  the 


Modoc  Indian  troubles  in   Oregon,  whi» 
first  reached  the  public  ear  about  three 
four  weeks  ago.    The  view  of  the  matt 
taken  by  the  whites  was  presented  at  the  t 
ginning,  and  according  to  this  the  blame  11 
wholly  with  the  Indians.    It  was  chargf 
that  their  removal  from  their  present  honi 
was  a  public  necessity,  and  that  when  til 
government  selected  a  reservation  for  the< 
they  approved  it,  agreed  to  go  upon  it,  ar 
accepted  ihe  presents  given  them  as  the  pri' 
of  their  obedience.    It  was,  however,  fouii 
to  be  impossible  to  induce  them  to  remai 
upon  the  reservation.    They  persisted,  witt 
out  good  reason,  in  coming  back  to  their  o 
homes,  and  after  several  futile  attempts 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  difhculty,  ordc 
came  from  Washington  to  drive  the  India 
to  the  reservation  with  a  military  force.  T 
savages  rebelled  against  this  treatment,  se 
eral  fights  occurred,  and  the  contest  is  y 
undecided.  The  Indians  tell  a  somewhat  d 
fereut   tale.    They  say  they  were  order<rjl|e 
upon  the  reservation  for  two  reasons  :  Firfj 
because  the  country  occupied  by  them  is  e«|  m 
ceptionally  fertile,  abounds  with  game,  haa^  ii 
superb  climate  and  was  coveted  by  the  whiij  in 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood ;  second,  becau^j^j 
the  Indian  agents,  who  were  the  authors 
the  scheme  for  the  removal,  knew  that  ti  t 
Indians  when  upon  the  reservation  wou^lai 
have  to  be  maintained  by  the  governmei 
and  the  said  agents  hoped  to  make  a  goojti 
thing  out  of  the  large  contracts.    The  ssnltai 
ages  say  that  when  they  got  to  the  reser^i 
tion  they  found  it  nearly  uninhabitable 
winter,   because   of  the   intense   cold,  a^ 
wholly  devoid  of  game,  while  the  supplies- 
clothing  and  food  furnished  by  the  goveiiuai, 
meut  were  insufl5cient  to  sustain  life.    Tbii  mop 
left  the  reservation  after  an  experience  lo,, 
one  winter,  and  now  they  declare  that  thii  i^jf, 
will  die  rather  than  accept  it  as  their  hod 
Of  these  two  statements  we  incline  to  beliet 
the  latter.  It  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  fjw 
miliar  old  story  of  the  covetousness  and  ra]  fldt 
city  of  the  white  settler  and  the  unfaithfuln  key] 
and  trickery  of  the  Indian t  agent.    Precist^  iobs 
such  injustice  and  oppression  as  are  describf  Nly 
here  have  caused  all  the  trouble  that  we  hsi  mila 
had  with  the  savages ;  and  the  close  rese  Kbeli 
blance  of  this  complaint  to  those  that  w**  dlij 
made  in  former  years,  warrants  the  cone  6 too 
sion  that  the  white  neighbors  of  the  Mode  ki\ 
wanting  their  land,  and  the  agents  wanti  'tie; 
the  profits  of  fat  contracts,  a  scheme  was  Wei 
vised  for  robbing  the  Indians  of  their  o  ifnat 
and  of  reducing  them  to  miserable  povei  Mitio] 
If  this  is  true,  the  government  has  madii  lortj 
very  grave  mistake  in  accepting  the  sugj:fitac 
tious  of  the  agents,  and  in  attempting  to  c 
sura  mate  a  grievous  wroner  with  the  bayoi 
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'^he  remoteness  of*  the  scene  of  the  trouble 
rom  Washington  is  the  excuse  for  such  an 
rror,  for  the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  spot  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
onfidencc,  and  there  is  hardly  another  in- 
truraentality  by  which  a  view  of  the  situa- 
ion  may  be  obtained  by  the  authorities.  But 
'  these  agents  do  happen  to  be  dishonest, 
tiey  have  the  power  to  commit  the  govern- 
lent  to  a  very  hurtful  policy,  simply  because 
f  their  official  position  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
nlikely  that  they  have  abused  their  authori- 
7  in  that  very  fashion. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  the  peace 
olicy  of  the  President  should  not  operate  as 
'ell  in  Oregon  as  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
juntry,  and  we  believe  that  it  might  have 
een  applied  in  this  case  with  even  better  ef- 
;ct  than  usual.  The  Modoc  Indians  have 
ever  given  trouble  before.  Nobody  ever 
Bard  of  their  making  war  upon  the  whites 
Qtil  this  aggression  upon  them  was  begun  by 
le  agents  of  the  government.  The  fact  that 
ley  actually  did  go  upon  the  reservation 

•  3ce,  without  making  trouble,  proves  that 
i|  ley  desired  to  behave  properly ;  while  the 
a  rcumstauce  that  such  docile  savages  have 

,ken  up  arms  and  are  now  fighting  desper- 
'  ;ely  rather  than  return  to  the  reservation, 
1  lows  that  there  must  have  been,  as  they  de- 
are,  some  grave  objection  to  the  place  and 
c   the  manner  of  their  treatment.    The  story 
.5  lat  they  tell  has  been  confirmed  in  aome 
^  easure  by  the  correspondents  of  the  San 
rancisco  press,  who  tell  besides  tales  of  ter- 
■i  ble  outrages  committed  by  the  white  settlers 
5  ion  the  families  of  some  of  the  Indians  who 
'  *e  engaged  in  the  strife.    The  government 
ight  to  investigate  this  business  before  its 
oops  are  permitted  to  strike  another  blow. 
:    one  or  two  men  of  the  kind  of  which  the 
.:  oard  of  Indian  Commissioners  is  composed, 
:  aild  be  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
i  le  case  with  absolute  impartiality,  the  coun- 
;  y  would  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  the  result, 
;  id  then  to  have  the  Indians  punished  if 

•  ey  have  done  wrong.  But  while  the  truth 
;  obscured  as  it  is  now,  people  who  know  how 
•il  uily  the  red  man  has  been  dealt  with  under 
1,1  nilar  conditions  in  the  past,  will  be  inclined 

believe  that  the  treatment  of  the  Modocs 
,  >w  is  barbarous  and  cruel.    It  may  indeed 
I  too  late  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
aat  will  be  little  better  than  a  fiendish  crime 
the  Indians  actually  are  in  the  right.  They 
ive  retreated  to  a  great  cave  of  volcanic 
rmation,  which  is  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
•sition  near  their  camping  grounds.  All 
brts  to  dislodge  them  have  failed,  and  at 
.  Jt  accounts  the  troops  were  preparing  to 
'  Qg  shell  into  the  cavern.    The  Indians  will 
ly  display  characteristic  courage  if  they 


fulfill  their  promise  to  die  in  their  stronghold 
rather  than  to  submit. 

 .-^a*^.  

A  CALL. 

The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to 
what  some  regard  as  a  need  among  us.  It  is 
an  Institution  where  the  aged  and  infirm  of 
our  members  may  find  a  comfortable  retreat,, 
convenient  for  the  visits  of  their  friends,  and 
sufliciently  near  to  enable  them  to  attend  our 
relioious  meetings. 

The  inmates  of  such  a  Home  need  not  be 
confined  to  those  in  membership,  but  also 
may  include  such  non-members  as  are  con- 
nected with  us  and  unite  in  our  fundamental 
principles.  We  should  regard  these  with  af- 
fectionate interest,  as  they  have  no  claim  on 
our  meetings  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  are  some- 
times compelled  to  accept  of  a  Home  in  In- 
stitutions not  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Friends. 

For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter 
and  examining  into  the  practicability  thereof, 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  Room  at  Race  Street,  on  Sixth- 
day  afternoon.  First  month  24,  at  ?>  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  are  invited,  aud  it  is 
hoped  there  will  be  sufficient  interest  to  in- 
sure a  good  attendance. 

Signed  by — Eliza  J.  Neall,  Rachel  Whea- 
ton,'Lucretia  Mott,  T.  Elwood  Chapman, 
Wm.  Hawkins,  Rebecca  Hawkins,  Sarah  S. 
Biddle,  Stephen  Cox,  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 
Frances  J.  Newlin,  Sarah  F.  Middleton, 
Susan  Carroll,  Wm.  M.  Levick,  Hannah  M. 
Levick. 


From  the  Ministry  of  Sons;. 
REMOTE  RESULTS. 
BY   F.    K.  HAVERGAL. 

Where  are  the  countless  crystals, 

So  perfect  and  so  bright, 
That  robed  in  softest  ermine 
The  winter  day  and  night  ? 
Not  lost!  for,  life  to  many  a  root, 
They  rise  again  in  Flower  and  fruit. 

Where  are  the  mighty  forests, 

And  giant  ferns  of  old, 
That  in  primeval  silence 

Strange  leaf  and  frond  unrolled  ? 
Not  lost!  for  now  they  shine  and  blaze, 
The  light  and  warmth  of  Christraaa  daya. 

Where  are  our  early  lessons, 

The  teachings  of  our  youth, 
The  countless  words  forgotten 
Of  knowledge  and  of  Truth  ? 
Not  lost !  for  they  are  living  still, 
As  power  to  think,  and  do,  and  will* 

Where  is  the  seed  we  scatter, 

With  weak  and  trembling  hand, 
Beside  the  gloomy  waters. 
Or  on  the  arid  land  ? 
Not  lost  I  for  after  many  days 
Our  prayer  and  toil  shall  turn  to  praiao. 
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Where  are  the  days  of  sorrow, 

And  lontly  hours  of  pnin, 
When  work  is  iuterrupted, 

Or  planned  and  willed  in  vain  ? 
Noi  lost!  it  is  the  thorniest  sboot 
That  bears  the  Master's  pleusant  fruit. 
Where,  where  are  all  (ind's  lessons, 

Mis  teachings  dark  or  bright  ' 
Kot  lost !  but  only  hidden 
Till,  in  eternal  light, 
AVe  see,  while  ai  His  feet  we  fall, 
The  reasons  and  results  of  all. 
—   —  -«•».._- 
A  GREETING. 
HV  Sf8AN  tOOLlDGK. 

Oh  !  dear  nn-i  friendly  Death, 
Knd  of  my  road,  however  long  it  be, 
Waiting  with  hospitable  hand  stretched  out 

And  full  ot  gifts  for  me, 

Why  do  we  cull  thee  foe, 
riouding  with  darksome  mists  thy  race  divine? 
Life,  she  was  sweet,  but  poor  her  largess  seems 

When  matched  with  thine. 

Thy  amaranthine  blooms 
Are  not  less  lovely  ihrin  her  rose  of  joy, 
And  the  rare,  subtle  per'umes  which  ihcy  breathe 

Never  the  senses  cloy. 

Thou  boldest  in  ihy  store 
Full  satisfaction  of  all  doubt,  reply 
To  ({uestion,  and  the  golden  clues  to  dreams 

Which  idly  passed  us  by. 

Darkness  to  tired  eyes, 
Perplexed  with  vision,  blinded  with  long  day, 
Quitt  to  busy  hands,  glad  to  fold  up 

And  lay  their  work  away. 

A  balm  for  anguish  past, 
Rest  to  the  long  unrest  which  smiles  did  hide, 
The  recognitions  thirsted  for  in  vain 

And  still  by  life  denied. 

A  nearness  all  unknown 
While  in  these  stilling,  prisotting  bodies  pent. 
Unto  thy  soul  and  n)ine,  beloved,  made  one 

At  last  in  full  content. 

Thou  britigcst  me  thiue  own, 
And  garnered  tlowers  which  fv.lt  thy  sickle  keen, 
And  the  full  vision  of  that  face  divine 

Whifh  I  liave  loved  unseen. 

(Jh  !  dear  and  friendly  Death, 
Knd  of  my  road,  however  long  it  be, 
Nearing  me  day  by  day,  1  still  can  tmile 

Wher.e'er  1  think  of  ihee. 

—  /»'/,,>,„'/•  of. 

[P.>ri.».  iDi'f.  9(  <'<>rr  '-p')iiil<'iicc  of  tli«  L.indon  Standard.] 
THE  WIND  AN  J)  KAIN  .STOKMS  IN  ITALY. 

The  extraordinary  storm  of  wind  and  raiu 
that  seeais  to  have  swept  over  all  Italy  oq  the 
4th  iwjit.  added  to  the  losses  already  inflicted 
on  the  peninsula  by  the  inundations  of  Octo- 
ber and  xSovember.  Here  the  wind  was 
so  violent  that  it  ijore  bust.',  and  statues  from 
the  ruo(s  of  seveial  houses  where  they  had 
stood  as  ornaments  for  years.  Fortunately 
the  fall  of  tliese  mis?ilea  from  the  palaces  did 
no  harm  in  the  streets;  only  roofs,  windows, 
doors  and  balconies  were  injured.  Florence 
escaped  also  with  slight  damages.  But  ac- 
counts received  from  Naples  report  that  fair 
Parthenope  has  rarely  exhibited  such  a  grand 


spectacle  as  her  usually  tranijuil  bay  pn 
seuted  when  moved  by  the  furious  windi*  frori 
the  2d  to  the  oth  inst.    The  spectators  linei  ^' 
the  beach  and  the  heights  lo  witness  the  heav 
labor  of  the  auory  waters,  and  amid  the  r(  pj, 
sounding  turmoil  of  the  waves  totati.*;fy  thei  ^ 
curiosity  as  to  the  agonies  of  anything  in  tbi 
shape  of  a  boat.    It  was  the  old  spectacle  <  j[ 
the  poet  over  again,  which  many  a  lazzaronct  }^ 
safe  on  ^hore,  beheld  with  pleasure  and  amazH 
ment.    The  fierceness  and  grandeur  of  thi 
tempest  were  such  as  not  even  the  oldest  mai 
rinaj  and  coral  seekers  remember  to  havesee^ 
upon  their  smiling  gull.    Only  one  or  twi 
deaths  occurred,  but  the  ni'dtrlr/  injured  o 
destroyed  will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Govern 
ment  and  private  individuals.    The  wave-: 
destroyed  the  dykes  and  leaped  over  the  quayt 
into  the  streets,  inundating  the  magazines  o:  ^ 
the  arsenal.    The  losses  by  this  inundatioi-  .^^ 
are  estimated  to  be  7,000,000  francs.  Alonjij^j 
the  bend  ot  the  Chiatamonte  and  the  Ivivier-jj^^ 
di  Chiaja  the  waters  overflowed  the  parape 
of  the  street.    At  Santa  Lucia,  a  little  ba;i,y 
naturally  protected  by  the  rocks,  three  boati 
perished,  but  as  they  were  very  near  the  street  y 
the  guards  were  enabled  to  save  their  crewfi 
The  new  street  built  along  the  beach  from  J 
Fort  Ovo  to  Santa  Lucia  was  quite  dts5royedd|j"[j 
and  the  large  blocks  of  stone  of  the  parapeaj^y 
reared  to  defend  it  were  blown  down  by  thi^,, 
gusts  and  borne  inland  by  the  rushing  waterr 
several  yards.  The  mail  steamer  coming  front 
Palermo  only  entered  the  "military  port'  j^jj 
after  struggling  many  hours  and  losing  itt 
anchors.  Three  war  iron-clads  also  lost  theii  ^j 
anchors,  ditto  a  mail  steamer.  Il  Milano,  lyinj,  ^^^^ 
in  the  *' mercantile  port."    During  the  pre( 
cipitous  down-pour  of  rain,  ^hen  the  element: 
were,  as  one  may  say,  in  the  thickest  of  theiijji^^ 
fight,  tin  waves  beat  up  against  old  Casthi  jj^j 
Ovo  and  the  quays  with  thundering  thump(i 
like  dischaiges  from  heavy  artillery.  Steanu 
was  ke[)t  up  in  the  tossing  boats,  which  seeme( 
to  be  threatened  every  instant  with  the  los- j, 
of  their  chains  and  a  (on.-cquent  trial  trip  0UJ|,^ 
in  the  r/urfj/itc  icasfo.    The  storm  embraced  iif 


its  circle  all  the  smaller  ports  in  the  bay.  A 


llie 

Grancllo  three  vessels  were  wrecked,  and  th«i  Jj| 
penal  bath  establishment — //  Ixif/no  prna/c— 
for  the  galley  slaves  was  inundated,  to  th(m^^ 
reat  inconvenience,  but  also  to  the  great  Q^'^  ^i^' 
pectations,  of  200  galleymeu.  These  were  rei  j^^" 
moved  by  the  military  to  a  neighboring  plact'  ^jj^^ 
of  safe-keeping,  and  scarcely  had  they  beer  j , 
removed  when  the  wall  of  the  bagno  fell  wit!  || 

loud  noise,  which  astonished  many  of  thd  ,|J 
confined  r/aleotti,  and  gave  to  more  than  om\ '  . 
of  them  hopes  of  escape.  But  they  soon  fount'"^ 
flight  impossible,  owing  to  the  precautions  o 
their  military  guardians.     In  the  ports  04  ji 
Portici,  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  AnnunziattJ 
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be  shipping  suffered  much,  but,  ritraoge  to 
ay,  Casteilamare,  just  beyood,  escaped  any 
3jury,  whether  owing  to  the  sulpl\urous  beds 
nd  ledges  or  variegated  tints  of  the  sea  there, 
ne  cannot  know.    Bath-houses  along  tbe 
iviera  di  Chiaja  were  demolished  to  the 
mount  of  30,000  francs.    At  Salerno  it  is 
ow  known  that  the  losses  were  not  so  great 
I  the  shipping  line  as  at  first  reported.  An 
nglish  brig  lost  a  mast,  and  an  American 
hooner  one  of  its  anchors,  while  several  of 
le  Italian  small  crafts  plying  in  the  Gulf 
nk  to  rise  no  more. 

Kro.n  Ij  vivea  from  the  Buolc  of  Natstre. 
THE  LICHENS. 

|Tne  lowliest  and  humblest  of  plants,  these 
jhens  become,  however,  the  most  useful  ser- 
.nts  of  Nature,  which  here,  as  in  the  other 
►rks  of  the  Almighty,  atfords  innumerable 
[oofs  that,  throughout  creation,  the  grandest 
jd  most  Cv>mplicated  ends  are  obtained  by 
employment  of  the  simplest  means.  These 
ly,  faintly-colored  cups  live,  truly  aerial 
mts,  on  the  most  sterile  rock,  without  a 
Irticle  of  mould  or  soil  beneath  them,  nour- 
|ed  alone  by  invisible  moisture  in  the  at- 
)Sphere.    Modestly  choosing  the  most  ex- 
jed  situations,  they  spread,  line  by  line, 
jh  by  inch,  and  push  up  the  little  urns 
lich  crown  their  short  stems,  amidst  rain, 
[st  and  snow.    In  these  urns  they  treasure 
their  minute,  dust-like  seeds,  until  they 
\Qn.    A  small  lid,  which  has  until  then 
in  held  back  by  elastic  threads,  now  sud- 
ily  rises  ;  and,  as  from  a  miniature  mor- 
they  shoot  forth  little  yellow  balls,  which 
rer  the  ground  around  them  ;  and  thus 
by  work  on,  quiet,  unobserved,  and  un- 
mked.    Dressed  in  the  plainest  garb  of 
^ture,  growing  more  slowly  than  any  other 
Lnt  on  earth,  they  work  unceasingly,  until, 
I  last,— their  last  and  greatest  sacrifice, — 
by  have  to  dig  their  own  graves.  For 
>vidence  has  given  them  a  powerful  ox- 
acid, which  eats  its  way  slowly  into  the 
|k.    Water  and  other  moisture  is  caught 
ihe  minute  indentations:  there  it  is  heated 
frozen  until  it  rends  the  crumbling  stone 
fragments,  and  thus  aids  in  forming  a 
Centuries  often  pass,  and  generations 
jr  generations  of  these  humble  bond-slaves 
[form  their  cruel  duty,  before  the  eye  can 
a  change  in  the  rock  that  still  looks  bleak 
barren.    Now,  however,  comes  a  faint, 
clear,  tinge  of  green.    It  is  a  mere  film 
but  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  show- 
the  higher  and  more  luxuriant  forms  of 
;eful  mosses  mixed  with  fungi,  which  in- 
)0se  their  tiny  globes  and  miniature  um- 
llas.    They  come,  we  know  not  whence  ; 
[the  slightest  crevice^in  the  bare  rock  suf- 


fices to  arrest  some  of  the  invisible  germs 
which  are  constantly  lioacing  in  the  air,  and 
affords  them  a  home.  They  yield  nothing  in 
industry  and  perseverance  to  their  humble 
predecessors  :  hardy  little  laborers  in  the 
same  great  work,  they  seem  to  delight  in  the 
clouds  and  storms  of  a  wintry  season,  when 
all  other  verdure  fades.  They  find  a  home 
and  live  and  thrive  with  equal  contentment, 
in  the  burning  cinders  of  volcanic  islands, 
like  Ascension,  on  which  they  formed  the 
first  green  cnut  after  it  had  risen  from  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  tempest-beaten  bowlders  of 
Norwegian  granite,  which  they  cover  with  a 
scarlet  coating,  well-known  as  the  violet- 
stone,  and  full  of  rich,  sweet  perfume.  Ab 
they  wither  and  die,  minute  layers  of  soil  are 
formed,  one  after  another,  until  grasses  and 
herbs  can  find  a  foothold.  Shrubs,  with  their 
hardy  roots,  now  begin  to  interlace  the  loose 
fragments  of  earth,  and  to  bind  the  very 
stones  to  a  more  permanent  structure.  The 
ground  grows  richer  and  richer,  until  at  last 
the  tree  springs  from  the  soil  ;  and  where 
once  the  ocean  and  the  tempest  alone  beat  on 
the  bare  rock,  there  we  see  now  the  lordly 
monarch  of  the  forest  raise  its  lofty  crown^ 
and  under  its  rich  foliage  shelter  bird  and 
beast  from  the  spray  and  the  storm.  Soon  all 
is  fertile,  meadow-tangled  thicket,  and  wide- 
spreading  forest, 

LABOR  CONDUCIVE  TO  LONG  LIFE. 

In  view  of  the  short  duration  of  life  en- 
tailed by  some  occupations,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  consoling,  yea,  a  sublime  fact, 
that  labor  in  general  does  not  tend  to  shorten 
life ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  strengthening 
health,  lengthens  life  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  idleness  and  luxury  are  productive  of 
the  same  results  as  the  most  unhealthy  occu- 
pations. 

Dr.  Guy,  an  Englishman,  in  calculating 
the  average  duration  of  life  in  the  wealthy 
classes,  arrived  at  the  very  surprising  result, 
with  regard  to  adultfl,  that  the  higher  the 
position  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  unlimited 
their  means,  the  less  the  probability  of  a  long 
life. 

We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  possession  of  riches  as  the  best  guar- 
antee for  physical  welfare,  that  many  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  from  Guy  "  that  the  proba- 
bility of  the  duration  of  life  lessens,  v/ith  re- 
gard to  adults,  in  each  class  of  population,  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  beneficial  impulse  for 
occupation  is  lacking.  If  a  person  who  for  a 
long  time  has  lived  an  active  life  retires  from 
business,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  with  a 
probability  of  ten  to  one,  that  he  had  seized 
the  most  effective  means  to  shorten  life." 

We  may  smile  at  the  soap-maker,  who, 
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after  having  formally  retired  from  business, 
went,  nevertheless,  on  each  day  of  8oaj)-boil- 
ing  in  his  work-shop  ;  but  it  must  also  be  ac- 
knowledged that  his  instinct  did  not  mislead 
him.  Of  all  conditions  of  life,  idleness  is  the 
hardest  for  nature  to  combat  ;  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  persons  who  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  a  busy  life. 

 — 

SUBMISSION. 

"  Mr.  Peabody  one  day  came  home  from  a 
walk.  His  wife  said  to  him,  "  I  have  been 
thinking  of  our  situation,  and  have  deter- 
mined to  be  submissive  and  patient."  "Ah," 
said  he,  "  that  is  a  good  resolution,  but  let  us 
see  what  we  have  to  submit  to;  I  will  make 
a  list  of  our  trials" — First,  we  have  a  home; 
we  will  submit  to  that ;  second,  we  have  the 
comforts  of  life ;  we  will  submit  to  that ; 
thirdly,  we  have  each  other;  fourthly,  we 
have  a  multitude  of  friends  ;  fifthly,  we  have 
•Ood  to  take  care  of  us.  Ah,  said  she,  pray 
«top  !  I  will  say  no  more  about  submission." 

Tni:  Christian's  fellowship  with  God  is 
rather  a  habit  than  a  rupture.  He  is  a  pil- 
grim, who  has  the  habit  of  looking  forward 
to  the  light  before  him  ;  he  has  the  habit  of 
not  looking  back  ;  he  has  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing steadily  in  the  way,  whatever  be  the 
weather,  and  whatever  the  road.  These  are 
his  habits  ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  way  is  his 
•Guide,  Protector,  Friend  and  Felicity. —  CeciL 

KRIKNDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

This  Asaociation  now  holds  regular  meetings  eve- 
ry Thini-dny  evening,  tit  7.}  o'clock,  in  the  Library 
room.  Kace  Street  Mecting-hoiisc,  the  exercises  be- 
ing highly  interesting  nnd  instiMicti vp.  On  Tliird- 
day  evening  next,  the  L'lst  inst.,  the  subiect  for  in- 
terchange of  thonght,  after  the  regular  business, 
will  be,  "What  is  the  cause  of  the  dilTiculfy  so 
much  complained  of  in  procuring  satisfactory  fe- 
male help  in  families,  and  hdw  can  it  be  remedied." 

(reneral  attendance  of  the  meetings  is  requested. 

Anna  M.  Caruoli..  ScT'iar)/. 


A  8tatki)  Mkktino  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Mt>eting  Room 
of  Friend.'"  Meeting-houpe  at  l.'th  and  Race  .Streets, 
on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  ISth  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

\V.\(.  Hkacock,  CUrk. 


l3t  mo. 


Id  mo. 
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ITEMS. 

Capital  punishmfnt  was  abolished  by  the  Inst 
Legislature  of  Iowa.  Tho.=  e  holding  opposite  sen- 
timents are.  we  learn,  laboring  f«r  tbe  repeal  of  the 
Law. 


TiiK  library  of  the  Escurial,  which  so  narrow 
escaped  destruction  some  \\  eeks  since,  contains  ovi 
fourteen  thousand  MS.S.  in  Hebrew,  .Vnibie,  ar 
other  languages. 

-VcTL'ATiiii  by  the  information  furnished  by  D 
Livingstone,  the  British  government  has  project» 
an  effort  to  extinguish  the  slave  trade  on  the  ea 
coast  of  Africa,  and  has  asked  the  co-operation 
otiier  powers.  A  British  messenger  is  now  on  h 
way  with  this  errand  to  Zanzibar. 

Thk  agricultural  strikes  in  England  continue,  ai 
very  many  laborers  arc  out  of  employment  in  co 
sequence  of  the  refusal  of  their  employers  to  pi 
the  wages  demanded.  These  men  talk  of  emigra 
iog  to  Brazil,  although  they  will  not,  in  all  prob 
bility,  carry  out  such  a  plan.  But  English  strik 
must  inevitably  be  les.s  successful  than  those 
this  country,  notwithstanding  their  seemingly  great 
excuse  ;  for  the  demand  for  labor  is  lees  fluctua 
ing  and  imperative.  The  recent  strike  of  the  m- 
employed  in  the  London  gasworks  ended  in  tot 
failure,  and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  filling  th( 
places. —  111*:  Indepcu'lent. 

Prok.  Rood,  of  Columbia  College,  undertook  t 
cently,  in  Sillimini.t  Journal^  to  compute  the  tif 
required  by  any  visible  object  to  make  a  perceptit  jL 
impression  on  the  eye.  With  the  Leyden  jar  he  o 
tained  and  measured  sparks,  the  duration  of  who 
main  constituents  was  only  forty  billionihs  of  a  se 
ond.  "  With  their  light,"  he  says.  distinct  visi 
is  possible  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  letters  or 
printed  page  are  plainly  to  be  seen."  One  of 
experiments  having  been  accompanied  by  circni 
stances  which  compelled  the  retina  to  retain  a  wh{ 
series  of  not  less  than  teu  impressions,  whose  join 
duration  was  the  time  named,  he  concludes  tfc'i 
"  four  billionths  of  a  second  is  sufficient  for  hum 
vision,  though  the  probability  is  that  a  far  ahor 
time  would  answer  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well. 
chanr/e  Paper. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  AppUefJ  Sci(^)cc  ?a} 

"From  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany,  Ti 
key,  and  South  America,  as  well  as  our  own  coi 
try,  forests  have  disappeared,  while  fuel  becon 
scarcer  each  year;  and,  hence,  the  re-e.^tablishm 
of  forests  becomes  a  question  of  great  importan 

"  ^?JP^)  ^^1'  known  for  its  dry  climate  after 
destruction  of  its  forests,  olive  and  other  plan 
tions,  had  about  si\  rainy  days  every  year  on 
average  ;  but  so  many  millions  of  useful  trees  \u 
again  been  planted,  there  are  now  aViout  tweniy-f(  ICe 
rainy  days  per  year  recorded.    Napoleon  IIl.ci 
vinced  of  the  great  benefit  the  bnrreu  and  sw*rc 
districts  would  derive  if  planted  with  tiees,  b 
command  many  millions  have  been  planted  in  v 
districts  ot  the  country,  and  thousands  of  acres 
the  desert  in  Algiers  have  been  trane formed  i 
forests,  with  trees  suitable  to  the  climate,  and  w 
surprising  re^^uhs.    By  their  rapid  growth  a  gr 
change  of  the  climate  is  observable,  and  twice  m 
rain  and  dew  has  fallen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
young  forests  than  before.    More  than  sixteen  g 
graphical  square  miles  of  the  swampy  and  unheal 
country  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in 
Department  of  the  Landes,  where  swamp  fever  ^ 
prevalent,  have  been  planted  with  millions  of  tr( 
especially  the  cork-oak  and  swamp-pine,  with  s 
prisingly  beneficial  results.    Not  only  have  th 
trees  drained  the  land,  but  they  have  changer 
into  a  healthy  country  with  fine  forests.    In  -/at 
a  law  exists  that  whoever    cuts  down  a  tretftj^ 
obliged  to  plant  another  instead.    In  Biscay  e^ 
proprietor  plants  two  for  one  which  he  cut3  do 
aad  the  law  compelling  this  is  severely  ex*»cat<  'jysle 
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From  Lippineotf.s  Magazine. 
XTRACTS  FROM  "  NURSE  AND  PATIENT." 

BY  DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHKLL.  ^ 

once  beard  a  doctor  well  known  in  his 
and  skilled  in  the  arts  of  curing,  say 
he  feared  the  great  mass  of  physicians, 
their  every-day  familiarity  with  disease, 
not  fully  feel  how  great  a  calamity  in  a 
Ithy  household  is  a  case  of  grave  illness, 
ave  many  times  since  then  had  occasion  to 
reciate  the  correctness  and  force  of  this 
ark,  and  am  sure  that  I  can  do  no  better 
ice  than  by  preaching  a  little  sermon  on 
brief  text,  and  pointing  out  more  at  large 
t  he  meant,  and  how  it  is  that  the  sick- 
of  one  in  a  house  may  become  the  fruit- 
ource  of  mischief  to  others, 
suppose  that  my  friend,  when  he  thus 
e,  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  many  little 
ents  of  childhood,  v,'hich  to  the  young 
her  seem  serious  enough.  The  little  aches, 
so-called  colds  and  indigestions,  born  of 
ges  of  diet,  of  teething  and  what  not,  come 
go,  needing  for  the  most  part  but  slight 
ication,  and  far  more  often  wise  advice  as 
bod,  dress,  temperature  and  ventilation, 
probably  very  little  besides  ;  the  doctor's 
function  now-a-days  being  in  the  mass  of 
cases  to  stand  between  the  mother  or 
e,  naturally  eager  to  do  something,  and 
ick  child,  and  to  save  the  little  one  from 
system  of  incessant  dosing  which  at  pre- 
ia  practiced  chiefly  by  the  homoeopath — 
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in  a  word,  to  put  in  a  constant  plea  for  sani- 
tary  wisdom  in  the  nursery,  and  for  that  best 
of  the  herbs  of  the  field,  called  time. 

But  there  is  in  every  community,  both 
among  children  and  adults,  a  vast  list  of  cases 
of  disease  which  are  in  their  nature  long  and 
v/earisome — fevers  which  endure  for  weeks  ; 
lung  and  heart  maladies  which  through 
months  or  years  lead  slowly  to  death ;  cases 
of  mental  trouble  ;  aud  the  sad  catalogue  of 
palsies  and  other  maladies  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, many  of  them  of  great  and  uncertain 
duration.  Let  any  one  of  these  fall  upon  one 
of  a  household,  and  it  is  very  apt  to  bring  in 
its  train  certain  incidental  calamities  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  are  to  some  extent  avoida- 
ble or  unnecessary.  I  should  like  briefly,  but 
as  forcibly  as  I  can,  to  point  out  what  these 
evils  are,  on  whom  they  alight,  and  how  best 
to  avoid  them.  *  *  * 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  one  in  a  family 
group  fails  and  sickens,  until  at  last  the  doc- 
tor comes  and  makes  his  study  of  the  case» 
Then  follow  perhaps  a  few  days  of  anxious 
waiting,  aud  we  learn  at  length  that  the  pati- 
ent is  ill  of  a  low  fever,  most  apt,  in  our  lati- 
tudes, to  be  typhoid.  These  few  days  of  doubt 
are  very  trying,  not  alone  to  those  who  await 
the  medical  verdict,  but  also  to  the  doctor 
himself,  who  can  very  rarely  know  from  the 
outset  of  the  case  precisely  what  form  of  evil 
he  has  to  contend  with.  Many  diseases  begitt 
with  the  same  symptx>ms,  just  m  many  words 
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legiu  with  the  same  letters:  each  added  let- 
ter helps  us  to  identify  the  word,  and  each 
additional  sign  helps  to  indicate  the  malady, 
until  doubt  ripens  to  certainty,  and  we  know 
Jit  length  what  foe  we  have  to  deal  with. 
Then  the  shadows  begin  to  thicken  with  all 
the  dreary  accompaniments  of  illness,  until  by 
and  by  the  first  confusion  disappears,  and  the 
steady  order  and  discipline  of  the  little  hos- 
pital service  of  the  sick  room  takes  shape  be- 
neath the  doctor's  watchful  eye.  One  of  the 
earliest  questions  he  has  to  settle  is  as  to  who 
shall  nurse  this  patient — who  in  his  absence 
is  to  be  the  hands,  and  at  times  the  head,  for 
in  every  fever  case  there  should  be  one  nurse, 
with  such  obedient  assistants  as  she  may  need 
for  relief  and  rest.  In  most  cases,  for  various 
reasons,  the  nursing  has  to  be  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  It  seems  to  them  horrible 
that  a  stranger  or  hireling  should  come  in  to 
take  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  duties,  or 
haply  it  is  a  mere  question  of  means.  Only 
too  often  some  one  female  member  of  the 
household  seizes  on  the  work  and  devotes  her- 
self to  it,  excluding  all  outside  help,  and  only 
too  often  going  through  it  with  a  splendidly 
absurd  and  reckless  disregard  of  common 
sense.  Or  else,  starting  with  the  case,  she 
gets  upon  her  by  degrees  that  strange  femi- 
nine mood  of  sacrifice,  and,  conscious  of  her 
physical  inability,  but  urged  by  this  insanity 
of  loving,  will  go  through  with  it,  say  what 
you  will,  protest  as  you  may. 

Now,  it  seems  a  slight  thing  at  first  thought 
to  take  care  for  a  few  weeks  of  a  sick  person, 
but,  apart  from  the  night-watchings  which 
are  so  wearisome,  the  life  has  trials  which 
Horely  task  the  strongest,  and  the  effects  of 
which  are  strangely  sharpened,  owing  to  the 
nurse  being  tied  by  love  bonds  to  the  sick. 
Here  are  some  weeks  to  be  spent  chiefly  in  a 
dim  light,  such  as  most  patients  like  to  have. 
There  is  the  incessant  watchfulness;  the  new 
and  trying  task  of  carefully  noting  the  hours 
and  seeing  to  the  ordered  sequence  of  medi- 
cines, stimulants  and  food  ;  the  broken,  irregu- 
lar rest,  and  the  undue  and  needless  exactions 
which  the  patient  will  make  upon  a  relative. 
With  these  comes  also  the  entire  change  in 
habits  of  life,  and  a  worrying  sense  of  novel 
responsibility,  which  is  intensified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  affection  ;  so  that  every  little  deci- 
sion which  the  nurse  has  to  make  becomes  a 
trial  of  needless  severity.  I  suspect  that  the 
average  woman  of  the  upper  class  would 
plunge  into  such  a  life  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  her  capacity  to  nurse,  little  imagin- 
ing that,  unless  she  is  a  most  exceptional  per- 
son, her  very  affection  would  be  against  her 
making  a  good  nurse. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  physical  disability 
v?b!cb  few  people  think  of  when  assuming  the 


care  of  a  sick  pt  rscm.    It  is  nece&sary  agj  ^^^^ 
and  again,  in  every  grave  case  of  illness,  i^^^ 
the  nurse  to  put  forth  all  her  strength  at  lii( 
in  lifting  or  moving  the  sufferer.    To  do  1 
well  or  with  comfort  to  a  patient  is  no  ei 
thing  for  a  strong  man,  because  it  requi  ^^^^ 
him  to  bend  over  the  bed  in  a  posture  wbl 
makes  the  effort  to  lift  most  trying.  The  c!  jj^'n 
sequence  of  such  exertion  to  a  woman,  espj 
ally  to  one  untrained  in  nursing  and  unui 
to  its  exactions,  are  such  as  may  easily  be  ^^^^ 
agined  without  further  words  from  me.  .^^^ 
What  you  want  in  a  sick  room  is  a  ca»  ore 
steady  discipline,  existing  but   unfelt— ■  m 
patient,  cool  control  which  a  stranger  is-  jj| 
more  apt  to  exercise  than  a  relative.  Ii 
word,  just  as  a  doctor  always  feels  it  unwi 
to  attend  alone  his  own  dear  ones  in  grr  ^^^^ 
illness,  for  like  but  lesser  reasons  the  tl 
nurse  is  a  stranger — one  who  is  naturally  fl  ^^]^^ 
from  worry  and  irritations,  who  is  uijmo^'\' 

1  T   •  /•  1  11  •  .       I  Call 

by  traditions  oi  love,  and  who,  acting  sim]t| 
and  purely  from  sense  of  duty,  takes  t.  Jjip^ 
care  of  her  own  health  which  is  essential 
make  her  nursing  perfect.  Such  an  attendii 
is  willing  to  take  her  share  of  sleep  and  frr' 
air,  and  so  remain  cool  and  tranquil  unti  .^|j 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  exigencies,  m  i,  j^j^ 
ing  far  more  light  the  task  of  the  doctor,    ^ ' 
able  from  experience  of  illness  to  note  chanu,  jj^j^ 
and  call  for  aid  at  needed  times.    Such  hb^j^i 
excludes  from  a  sick  room  that  host  of  lili  ^^^^ 
annoyances  for  doctor  and  patient  whicfcl  jj^]^ 
may  call /k.s.^.    I  have  been  astonished  tllm 
in  Miss  Nightingale's  book  so  little  is  saidi  j 
this  subject  of  amateur  nursing  and  its  evi 
but  certainly  most  doctors  will  agree  with  '^^^ 
that,  save  in  the  cases  of  infants,  where  1 
mother  cannot  and  should  not  be  displace  ^^^^ 
the  best  nursing  is  paid  nursing,  and  the  woi 
very  often  that  which  comes  from  the  fainii 


15ut  if  the  sentiment  of  a  too  tender  self-' 
votion,  when  undertaking  this  task,  be  bl  J 
for  the  patient,  it  is  still  worse  for  the  lovi 
nurse  ;  so  I  feel  that,  despite  what  I  have  st 
just  now,  I  may  have  failed  to  say  forcil  i 
enough  how  vast  is  the  strain  of  such  a  ta(  J 
Let  any  of  my  readers  recall  anew  the  intiiji 
sity  of  interest,  the  anxious  eagerness 
which  they  may  have  watched  a  very  8^^  ^ 
friend,  wife,  sister  or  husband.    Let  th«ij^ 
bring  back  the  nervous  terrors  which  gr  , 
upon  them  through  the  long  hours  of  dret  ^ 
waiting  for  the  turn  in  the  tide,  and  rec 
the  enormous  physical  effort  exacted,  ai\d  it  ^ 
will  perhaps  come  to  understand  me  bett 
Such  a  situation  brings  to  the  nurse  just  tl.  j  ^ 
combination  of  anxiety  with  overwork  whl^'"^^ 
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;  covers,  but  leaves  in  mauy  cases  a  sad  legacy 
broken  health  to  the  tiieDol  who  watched 
d  wept  by  the  bedside.  I  have  been  amazed 
metimes  to  see  how  brief  a  period  oif'  such 
)rk  will  entail,  even  in  seemingly  healthy 
.  ople,  weeks  or  months  of  intense  prostra- 
'  'n,  or  some  long  and  mischievous  train  of 
zzling  nervous  symptoms.    Indeed,  some  of 
'  3  most  alarming  and  permanent  break- 
'  wns  in  (apparently)  strong  and  vigorous 
men  I  have  seen  follow  prolonged  efforts 
nursing  their  friends,  while  it  is  at  least  far 

•  ire  rare  to  see  like  results  among  paid 
rses.  ^  '-^  ^ 

!  h  happens,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  fever 
I  les  must  sometimes  be  nursed  by  members 
the  family  ;  and  when  this  is  once  decided 

•  jn,  there  are  certain  distinct  and  simple 
icautions  against  future  trouble  which  it 
y  be  well  to  notice.    One  person,  if  possi- 

a  woman  of  middle  age,  should  have  the 
ire  control  of  the  sick  room,  and  should 
eive  the  physician's  orders,  and  direct  such 
'■  es  as  must  fall,  or  ought  to  fall,  in  part 
)n  others.    This  arrangement,  when  clear- 
inderstood,  at  once  ends  a  good  deal  of  the 
5  and  disorder  which  come  of  too  many 
^  ds,  and  puts  the  doctor  far  more  at  his 
'       There  is  one  person  to  look  to,  one  re- 
nsible  care-taker  to  whom  he  can  turn, 
:•    who  should  always  make  out  the  written 
/  3dule  of  diet  and  medicines,  and  should 
.'  ible  to  answer  all  his  questions.    It  were 
■  that  such  a  person  had  her  regular  sleep, 
that  she  confided  to  others  the  night- 
ches,  with  such  directing  care  as  might  be 
Jed.    Without  a  full  share  of  sleep  I  do 
think  that  any  one  can  preserve  fully  that 
isure  of  equanimity  or    freedom  from 
ability,  that  normal  tone  of  mind  and 
y,  which  in  such  a  long-continued  strain 
bsolutely  needed.    Quite  as  important  is 
lat  the  nurse,  and  indeed  every  one  about 
:3k  room,  should  be  a  part  of  the  day  out 
oors.    Nothing  freshens  a  nurse  like  this, 
without  it  she  is  unable  to  eat  as  she 
jld  do,  and  thus  to  supply  to  sorely-taxed 
ms  the  nourishment  they  need  ;  for  if  any 
requires  generous  living,  it  is  the  watcher 
.  sick  bed.    We  are  met  at  this  point  by 
culties  which  inertness,  sentiment  or  scl- 

•  thoughtlessness  make  at  times  almost 
rmountable.  The  indisposition  of  our 
len  to  exercise  is  favored  in  such  cases  by 
illingness  to  seem  even  for  a  moment  to 
rt  a  loved  one,  and  by  a  morbid  feeling 
one  ought  not  to  be  seen  out  of  doors 

'  Q  those  most  dearly  loved  are  in  peril  ; 
e  in  some  few  cases  the  patient's  wishes 
ihe  greatest  obstacle.  It  is  easy,  however, 
'    ^ercoroe  these  little  difficulties  by  choos- 
^  ?arly  morning  or  late  evening  hours  f?i' 


exercise,  and  by  always  telling  the  patient 
you  are  going,  and  punctually  returning  at 
the  time  you  have  set,  so  as  to  avoid  for  him 
those  petty  disappointments  which  want  of 
such  care  brings  to  the  morbidly-irritable  in- 
valid. As  regards  paid  nurses,  the  hindrance 
to  needed  fresh  air  comes  from  want  of  thought 
in  their  employers.  It  has  happened  again 
and  again  to  every  careful  doctor  to  ask  of 
the  nurse,  "When  were  you  out  of  doors?" 
and  to  learn  from  her  reply  that  days  or  weeks 
may  have  slipped  past  without  any  one's 
having  had  the  humanity  to  take  care  that 
she  should  have  a  chance  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  of  the  streets.  I  have  been  many  times 
amazed  at  the  want  of  thought  as  to  this  mat- 
ter on  the  part  of  even  the  kindliest  women 
and  the  most  thoughtful  physicians.  If  you 
want  a  good  nurse,  you  must  have  a  healthy 
nurse,  and  no  human  being  can  be  caged  in 
a  sick  room  for  weeks  and  still  remain  well  ; 
and  if  not  well,  your  nurse  is  just  a  little 
irritable,  somewhat  less  alert  than  common, 
or  perhaps  W3aried  into  the  carelessness  that 
comes  of  such  usage. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

Fiom  The  Christian  Banner. 
THE  PROVERBS. 

BY  N.  GALE. 

A  proverb  is  a  striking  thought,  briefly  ex- 
pressed and  often  used.  Proverb  is  derived 
from  pro  for,  and  verbum  word  :  "An  alle- 
gorical saying,  where  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  eye  ;  a  short  saying  that  stands  for  i 
a  whole  discourse."  Proverbs  are  common  to 
all  nations,  but  are  most  used  by  unlearned 
people,  who  have  few,  if  any  books,  and  often 
want  words  of  their  own  to  express  the 
thoughts.  The  proverb  has  been  called 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  many,  expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  few."  Perhaps  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  of  these  pithy  sayings,  from 
the  languages  of  various  nations,  have  been 
collected  and  published ;  but  it  is  proposed 
only  to  speak  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They 
are  called  "  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon," 
though  he  did  not  write  them  all. 

They  had  probably  been  collecting  from 
the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  increasing  in  num- 
ber from  age  to  age  ;  but  Solomon,  about  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  arranged  them 
in  order,  and  added  many  of  his  own,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  inspiration  of  God.  We 
are  told  in  1  Kings  iv,  32,  that  "Solomon 
spake  three  thousand  proverbs." 
*  Perhaps  he  did  not  write  them  all,  as  not; 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  are  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  About 
three  hundred  years  after  Solomon,  "  the 
men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out "  other  proverbs 
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ot*  Solomon,  which  begin  with  the  twenty- 
tifth  chapter.  To  these  are  added  "  the  words 
»>f  Agur,"  and  "  the  words  of  King  Lemuel, 
the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him." 
To  this  set  of  maxims  for  kings  and  magis- 
trates, is  added  a  beautiful  alphabetical  song 
in  praise  of  the  virtuous  woman,  the  verses 
beginning  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet in  their  order.  Most  of  these  proverbs 
were  spoken  at  least  two  hundred  years  before 
Homer  lived  ;  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece 
spoke  their  maxims  ;  and  six  hundred  years 
before  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  gave  the 
world  their  philosophy.  Yet  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon  are  more  profound,  more  weighty  in 
character,  more  serious,  and  more  spiritual, 
than  the  wise  sayings  and  maxims  of  all  the 
ancient  sages. 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
used  to  say,  "  lie  is  a  happy  man  who  hath 
beloved  children,  horses  whose  hoofs  are  un- 
cloven,  and  hounds  of  thechase,  and  a  strang- 
er guest  !"  We  shall  see  that  the  proverbs 
of  the  Bible  give  us  higher  views  of  life  than 
Solon  knew. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  written  in  poetry, 
of  a  variety  of  styles,  which  fail  to  appear 
fully  in  our  English  translation.  Most  of 
the  proverbs  are  in  the  form  of  a  distich — a 
couple  of  poetic  lines  making  complete  sense. 
Of  the  distich  there  are  several  varieties. 

L  The  synonymous  distich,  in  which  the 
second  line  repeats  the  meaning  of  the  first, 
in  a  form  slightly  changed,  so  as  to  make  the 
thought  more  impressive  : 
The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat  : 
And  lie  that  watereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself. 

(Prov.  xi,  25.) 

2.  The  antithetic  distich.  Here  the  sec- 
ond line,  by  its  opposite  truth,  illustrates  the 
first : 

Who.so  loveth  instructicn  Io\  t^lli  knowledge  : 

Hut  he  that  hatcth  reproof  is  brulish.  (xii.  1.) 

3.  The  synthetic  distich.    In  this  the  two 
verses  express  kindred,  but  different  truths  : 
He  that  iiideth  hatred  with  lying  lif)S, 

And  he  that  utlereth  a  slander,  is  a  fool.        (x,  18.) 

4.  The  integral  distich,  where  the  thought 
begun  in  the  first  line  is  completed  in  the 
second  : 

Go  from  the  presence  of  a  foolish  man, 
When  thou  perceivrst  not  in  him  the  lips  of  knowl- 
edge,   (liv,  7.) 

5.  The  parabolic  distich,  which  presents 
a  maxim  comparing  a  moral  idea  with  an  ob- 
ject in  nature,  or  common  life  : 

As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout, 

So  is  a  fair  woman  without  discretion.         (xi,  22.) 

Besides  the  varieties,  there  are  proverbs  of 
four  lines  : 

Hearken  unto  thy  father  that  begat  thee, 


And  despise  not  ihy  mother  when  she  is  old  : 
liny  tlie  truth,  and  sell  it  not  ; 
Also  wisdom,  and  insi ruction,  atii  umlorstandiu^ 

I  xxiii,  -'. 

Six  line  statiza;^  are  found  (xxiii,  1-3^,  u 
one  of  seven  lines  ap[»ears  in  xxiii,  0-8.^ 
the  proverb  extends  beyond  seven  or  eii 
lines,  it  is  called  a  gnomic  poem  ;  a  poem 
detached  thought,  and  striking  maxims. 

Such  are  the  rcHecliuns  on  the  drunk 
(xxiii,  29-0"))  ;  the  satire  on  laziness  (x:i 
o()".S4)  ;   Agur's  prayer  (xxx,  7-9) 
prince's  mirror  (xxxi,  2  U  i;  and  the  pra 
of  the  virtuous  woman  (xxxi,  lO-ol  ). 

All  theire  forms  of  poetry  are  to  make 
wisdom  of  the  Proverbs  more  attractive, 
would  be  an  interesting  study  for  child 
and  youth  to  look  out  jiroverbs,  and  cl 
them  under  their  proper  subjects,  and  tell, 
what  kind  of  distich  they  are  written. 


THK  UNIVEPwSAi.    TA THIIK. 

Is  God  the  God  of  the  gocnl  only,  orr 
He  not  also  the  God  of  the  wicked  ?  Gl 
indeed  looks,  we  may  believe,  with  peculll 
approval  on  the  holy,  upright,  and  disinttj 
ested.  But  He  does  not  desire  spiritual 
fection  and  eternal  happiue:-s  for  them  mtq 
than  he  does  for  the  most  depraved. 
Scriptures  even  seem  to  represent  God  as 
culiarly  interested  in  the  evil.  Jesus  ill 
trates  God,  love  to  the  fallen  by  the  parak] 
of  the  shepherd,  who,  having  a  hundred  shd 
and  losing  one,  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine-^l 
go  after  that  which  is  lost,  and  He  addd 

There  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sind 
that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety-nine  jn 
persons  that  need  no  repentance."    The  goo 
do  not  and  ought  not  to  absorb  God's  lo' 
For  the  evil  have  within  them  equal  capi 
ties  of  goodness.    In  all  men  lies,  howeti 
hidden,  an  infinitely  precious  germ  of  \ca 
and  holiness  waiting  to  be  quickened.    A  \ 
to  the  all-seeing  eye  this  is  never  lost, 
calls  forth  unutterable  love.   Yes  !  God  \o\ 
the  most  evil.    We,  in  our  conceited  puri 
may  withdraw  from  them,  may  think  it  p 
lution  to  touch  them,  may  say,  "Stand  ofi 
But  (iod  says  to  His  outcast  child,  "  Cor 
near." 

Do  I  speak  to  those  who  have  escaped  grc 
vice?  Bless  God  for  your  happiness.  F 
joice  in  the  propitious  circumstances  wbii 
have  conspired  for  your  safety.  But  do  n' 
feel  as  if  God  were  exclusively  your  Gc 
Set  up  no  insuperable  barrier  between  yoi 
self  and  the  fallen.  Even  if  you  are  inwai 
ly  as  well  as  outwardly  pure ;  if  you  are  ] 
strained  from  self-indulgence,  not  by  extern 
motives,  such  as  custom,  opinion  and  intere 
but  by  deep  abhorrence  of  evil,  do  not  ii 
agine  yourselves  peculiarly  favorites  of  Gc 
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^ho  of  us  can  claim  such  peculiar  favor  on 
e  ground  of  unsullied  virtue  ?    How  many 
avering  steps  can  we  retrace  in  our  past 
768,  how  many  lapses,  bow  many  wander- 
^s,  how  many  falls  !    Can  we  remember  no 
itical  moments  when  what  is  called  chance 
termined  our  characters  and  conduct,  when, 
opportunity  had  seconded  our  will,  we.  too, 
ght  have  joined  the  outcast  ?    Do  you  not 
h\  that  you  owe  what  you  are  to  the  grace 
God,  which  bore  with  your  frequent  frail- 
s,  to  the  inward  reproofs  of  His  Spirit,  to 
e  warning  voice  of  friends  whom  His  Provi- 
nce placed  around  your  path,  to  events 
lich  startle  you  into  reflection,  to  holy 
oughts  and  subduing   suggestions  which 
re  breathed  upon  your  soul  you  knew  not 
lence  ?    Who  can  review  his  own  history, 
d  fail  to  ascribe  his  salvation  to  the  mercy 
God?    What  sincere  man  does  not  feel 
nself  bound  by  a  com?non  experience  and 
jommon  nature  to  the  reform  of  his  race  ? 
truly  good  man  will  indeed  know  that  he 
good,  will  practice  no  deception  upon  him- 
f,  will  be  conscious  of  his  progress  and 
iteful  for  it.    But  he  will  find  that  he  has 
;ome  what  he  is  by  reliance  upon  God's  in- 
]  ite  good  will.    He  will  not  indulge  in  a 
jfexacting  persuasion  of  his  superiority. 
I  knows  that  he  has  risen  by  leaning  upon  a 
Iher  power  than  his  own.    Pie  knows  how, 
ht  a  thousand  misgivings,  in  momenta  of 
f-reproach  and  compunction,  he  was  up- 
d  by  confidence  in  that  free  love  of  God 
ji  ich  never  forsakes  the  most  unworthy, 
'n  speaking  thus  of  the  tenderness  due  to 
evil,  I  have  no  desire  to  extenuate  guilt, 
to  break  down  the  distinction  between  vir- 
pi  and  vice.    The  distinction  is  real.  We 
St  never  confound  him  who  acts  from  priu- 
le  with  one  who  is  enslaved  by  passion, 
it  false  courtesy,  which  treats  all  alike,  is 
ichery  to  God.    We  ought  to  look  on  the 
6  with  indignation.    But  indignation  may 
Qii  blended  with  an  earnest  desire  to  recover 
wrong  doer.    This  union  of  stern  rebuke 
h  tenderness  we  know  to  be  possible,  for 
experience  it  towards  our  children,  rela- 
ys and  friends  when  they  go  astray.  We 
\:ht  to  detest  vice,  whether  in  ourselves  or 
jjthose  most  dear  to  us.    But  as  we  love 
selves  while  reproving  ourselves  most  bit- 
y,  so  should  we  love  our  erring  fellow- 
itures,  whilst  we  frown  upon  and  firmly 
ose  their  sins.    Indeed,  the  only  true  love 
the  bad  is  that  which  abhors  their  cor- 
tion,  and  seeks  to  arouse  in  them  a  like 
orrence.    Love  can  pierce  the  conscience 
!  a  two-edged  sword.    No  violence  of  an- 
is  so  awful  as  the  calm  rebuke  of  love. 
I  tenderness  that  apologizes  for  wickedness 
mong  the  worst  forms  of  cruelty.  Whilst 


God  looks  on  the  evil  with  never-failing  com- 
passion, and  desires  their  recovery  to  virtue. 
He  sends  appalling  judgments  on  the  impeni- 
tent. And,  in  our  sphere,  we  are  to  feel  and 
to  express  the  same  irreconcilable  hatred 
against  all  wrong  doing.  I  plead  for  no  sickly 
lenity  towards  the  fallen  in  guilt.  I  would 
not  disarm  the  judge  seated  in  each  man's 
breast.  This  inward  oracle  seldom  pronounces 
too  severe  a  sentence  upon  crime.  We  spare 
ourselves  aad  others  too  readily.  The  true 
tone  of  indignant  virtue  is  rarely  heard  in 
this  compromising  world.  Conscience  must 
never  be  silenced.  Still  the  most  evil  are 
not  forsaken  by  God.  He  is  forever  their 
Father,  and  they  are  His  immortal  children. 
Forever  He  welcomes  them  to  return  to  their 
loyalty,  that  they  may  become  angels  of 
purity  and  light.  This  truth  let  us  never 
forget.  No  measure  of  wickedness  should  es- 
trange us  from  our  fellows  or  sever  the  tie 
of  humanity.  Never  must  we  harden  our 
hearts  against  our  brethren,  however  debased. 
For  their  repentance  and  restoration  we  should 
earnestly  pray  and  strive,  and  should  rejoice 
to  pour  upon  them  every  spiritual  aid,  en- 
couragement and  consolation. 

This  spirit  of  universal  humanity  is  the 
very  soul  of  our  religion.  As  yet  its  heavenly 
power  is  scarcely  felt.  Therefore  it  is  that 
80  few  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity  appear 
in  Christendom.  Alas,  we  lack  huynaniiy. 
We  talk  of  it,  we  profess  it,  but  we  contra- 
dict its  essential  principles  in  character  and 
in  life.  We  rear  partition  walls  of  distinc- 
tion between  ourselves  and  fellow-beings. 
We  exaggerate  petty  differences.  We  hedge 
ourselves  round  with  conventional  usages. 
Nor  can  we,  if  we  would,  without  severe  strug- 
gle, break  through  these  obstructions  to  uni- 
versal l©ve.  Our  habits,  our  established 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  the  manners 
and  fashions  of  society,  all  hem  us  in.  Un- 
consciously and  perpetually  we  violate  man's 
highest  right,  the  right  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  child  of  God.  Man's  noblest  re- 
lationship is  practically  denied.  The  grand 
light  in  which  this  tie  ought  to  be  viewed, 
has  hardly  even  dawned  upon  us.  What  a 
regeneration  it  will  be  throughout  all  society, 
when  men  learn  fully  to  believe  in  their  spir- 
itual relationship  to  One  Heavenly  Father ! 
We  hold  this  truth  in  words.  Who  feels  its 
vitalizing  power  ?  When  brought  home  as  a 
reality  in  social  life,  it  will  transform  the 
world.  Then  will  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  be  created.  Then  will  our  race 
become  a  peaceful  and  blessed  family,  a  tem- 
ple of  true  filial  worshippers.  All  other  re- 
forms of  society  are  superficial.  Until  men's 
eyes  shall  be  purged  to  discern  in  one  another, 
even  in  the  most  degraded  and  fallen,  a  ray 
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of  the  Divinity,  a  n  Hection  of  God's  image,  a 
moral  aud  a  spiritual  nature  withiu  which 
God  works,  and  to  which  he  proffers  heavenly 
grace  and  immortal  life ;  until  they  shall 
thus  recognize  and  reverence  the  Internal 
Father  in  all  His  human  children,  the  true 
bond  of  communion  will  be  wanting,  between 
man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  God. 
Till  then,  under  all  forms  of  law  and  cour- 
tesy will  lurk  distrust  and  discord,  infusing 
pride,  jealousy  aud  hate  into  the  individual 
heart,  into  domestic  life,  into  the  intercourse 
of  neighborhoods,  into  the  policy  of  nations, 
and  turning  this  fair  earth  into  the  likeness 
of  hell.  But  a  better  day  is  coming.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  A  purer 
Christianity,  however  slowly,  is  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  bears  but  its  name.  Can- 
not we  become  the  heralds  of  this  better  day  ? 
Let  our  hearts  bid  it  welcome  !  Let  our  lives 
reveal  its  beauty  and  its  power. — l)r.  Chan- 
niiKj  in     The  Perfect  Life." 

1672.  When  the  great  general  meeting  in 
Rhode  Island  was  ended,  it  was  somewhat 
hard  for  Friends  to  part ;  for  the  glorious 
power  of  tiic  Lord,  which  was  over  all,  and 
his  blessed  truth  and  life  flowing  amongst 
them,  so  knit  and  united  them  together 
that  they  spent  fivo  days  in  taking  leave  one 
of  another,  and  of  the  Friends  of  the  Island; 
and  then,  being  mightily  filled  with  the  pre- 
sence and  peace  of  the  Lord,  they  went  away 
with  joyful  hearts  to  their  various  habitations 
in  the  several  colonies  where  they  lived. — 
Journal  of  George  Fox. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HAPPINESS. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  in  town  and  church, 
is  an  old  lady  whose  dress  is  of  a  style  belong- 
ing to  no  period  of  fashion.  I  wonder  some- 
times if,  for  forty  years,  the  cost  of  it  has  ex- 
ceeded as  many  dollars.  Her  step  is  light 
as  a  girl's,  her  manner  bright  and  cheery,  and 
over  her  otherwise  homely  face  spreads  the 
glow  of  a  heart  at  peace  with  God.  Her 
youth  was  spent  in  a  struggle  fejr  daily  bread, 
and  scarcely  was  this  pressure  removed  before 
she  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  lo?s  of  first 
one  and  then  another  loved  member  of  her 
family,  until  she  outlived  every  relative. 
Her  home  is  plain,  almost  bare  of  the  luxu- 
ries considered  as  indispensable  to  comfort, 
yet  there  is  not  one  to  whom  I  so  much  en- 
joy a  visit  as  to  this  solitary  woman,  ever  so 
warm  in  greeting,  so  cheerfullv  companiona- 
ble. 

"  There  is  so  much  heartease  about  you," 
I  once  said  to  her,  *'  that  it  refreshes  me  to 
meet  you.  Why,  you  are  the  youngest  and 
happiest  person  I  have  seen  to-day  !" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  smilingly,  "  I  have 


stopped  growing  old,  for  each  day  brings  i 
nearer  the  possession  of  endless  youth,  in  i 
better  home.  And  how  can  I  be  unhappy 
this  beautiful  world  where  my  Heavet 
Father  has  placed  me?" 

"Still  you  have  had  your  full  share 
trials  and  sorrows." 

"Yes,*I  have  surely  passed  through  t 
valley  of  Baca,  but  by  the  grace  of  Godt|.;^ 
have  been  able  to  make  it  a  well.  But,  i 
friend,"  she  continued,  '*  I  have  been  hap 
only  since  I  ceased  to  strain  after  what  y^i 
beyond  my  reach,  and  resolved  no  longer 
hug  to  my  bosom  my  griefs  and  disappoii 
ments,  but  to  take  them  all  to  God,  and  le: 
them  icHIl  Ilim,  content  to  be  what  He  wish 
and  only  that." — The  Moravian. 

"  Calumny,"  says  Archbishop  Leig  ht(|^^ 
would  soon  starve  and  die  of  itself  if  i 
body  took  it  in  and  gave  it  lodging,"  "Tht* 
would  not,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "be  so  mai 
open  mouths  if  there  were  not  so  many  opi 
ears." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  TRIP>UTE. 

We  may,  perhaj)S,  place  too  much  impo 
auce  upon  these  tributes  of  respect  and  lo. 
to  the  memory  and  worth  of  the  departc'"' 
And  may  we  not  also  pay  undue  respect 
those  who  have  held  prominent  places  in  c('"" 
ranks, — who  may  have  conformed  morestrr 
ly  to  the  usages  of  society,  and  yet  the  recO(  N 
of  whose  lives  is  no  purer  than  many  makil  | 
less  profession  ?    One  by  one  our  loved  or 
pass  away,  until  they  seem  like  a  migt 
host,  gathering  on  the  shores  eternal  ;  ai 
we  scarcely  find  space  thus  publicly  to  ei  ,jj 
merate  their  virtues,  however  brightly  th! 
cluster  round  our  hearts.    But  there  coni 
to  rememberance  one,  who  a  few  months  a|i 
was  a  partaker  with  us  of  earthly  blessing^ 
Calvin  Philips,  a  member  of  Race  St.  Mom 
ly  INIeeting,  who  departed  this  life  Niii  ^ 
month  18th,  1872,  aged  59  years.    We  afi 
truly  say  he  was  one  of  Nature's  nobleoMf^^ 
His  youth  gave  promise  of  his  later  mli  ,gj 
hood.    Dutiful  and  loving  as  a  son  and|j, 
brother,  true  and  devoted  in  the  relations 
a  husband  and  a  father,  he  endeavored 
discharge  his  duty  with  an  earnest  desire)  j,^ 
the  best  welfare  of  his  loved  ones.  NeitI 
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ms.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  best  in- 
rests  of  the  Society  to  which  he  was  at- 
ched,  but  recognizing  the  religious  element, 
id  felt  that  its  promotion  was  essential  to 
e  truest  welfare,  not  only  of  sects,  but  of 
mraunities.  His  sweetness  of  disposition, 
riot  integrity  and  sense  of  justice  between 
an  and  man,  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle 
friends,  and  those  who  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ip  felt  the  assurance  that  he  was  truly  a 
end  in  the  time  of  need.  May  it  be  our 
deavor  to  cultivate  the  garden  of  our  hearts, 
id  improve  the  golden  opportunities  which 
me  to  each  one  of  us,  thankful  for  the  good 
other  lives,  and  encouraged  by  their  faith- 
Iness,  yet  not  seeking  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
3ps  of  any,  but  to  know  the  perfect  will  of 
od  concerning  us,  and  to  be  true  to  its  re- 
alings.  L.  J.  P. 

First  month  15M,  1873. 


As  we  take  ihe  measure  of  the  beauty,  and 
>wer,  and  glory  of  this  new  and  higher  life 
lich  has  been  bountifully  bestowed  on  us, 
aat  remains  but  to  lift  up  heart  and  voice 
God  and  cry  :  *'  It  is  meet,  right,  and  our 
lunden  duty  that  we  should,  at  all  times, 
id  in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  O 
^rd,  Holy  Father,  Almighty,  everlasting 

od  r 


:tract  from  the  life  of  .tames  gough. 

I  sincerely  desire  the  youth  into  whose 
.nds  this  may  fall,  may  deeply  ponder  these 
teresting  reflections,  so  as  seriously  to  con- 
ler  their  latter  end,  and  make  timely  pre- 
ration  for  it ;  as  not  knowing  at  what  hour 
e  Master  may  come,  at  midnight,  at  cock- 
owing,  or  the  dawning  of  the  day.  And 
en  I  am  well  convinced  they  would  be 
ianed,  not  only  from  the  luxury,  dissipation, 
d  gross  enormities  of  the  world,  but  from 
I  affectation  of,  and  conformity  unto  the 
in  amusements,  manners  and  fashions  there- 
,  which  too  many  indulge  themselves  in  to 
eir  hurt.  Let  them  not  satisfy  themselves 
th  an  apprehension  that  they  indulge  only 
things  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  in 
lich  religion  is  not  concerned.  Instead  of 
I  wisely  measuring  themselves  by  themselves, 
id  comparing  themselves  with  each  other, 
ing  their  deeds  to  the  true  criterion,  the 
jht,  that  they  may  be  made  manifest,  what 
urce  they  originate  from  ;  and  in  the  light 
any  of  the  little  things  will  be  seen  to  draw 
e  mind  from  its  proper  center,  and  the  seats 
those  that  sell  doves,  occupying  the  temple 
the  heart,  to  unfit  it  for  an  house  of  prayer, 
is  not  sufficient  that  we  are  preserved  from 
■088  evils  (although  this  is  laudable  so  far,) 
It  if  we  are  concerned  to  make  our  calling 


and  election  sure,  and  to  secure  an  inheritance 
amongst  them  that  are  sanctified,  we  are  to 
walk  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  (which 
is  our  sanctification),  revealed  by  his  grace 
in  our  hearts,  which  teaches  to  deny  ourselves 
not  only  of  those  things  that  are  manifestly 
evil,  but  of  those  also  that,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  indifference,  gratify  our  carnal 
desires,  and  draw  the  mind  into  folly  and 
vanity,  from  that  state  of  vigilance  on  which 
our  safety  depends;  not  only  to  abstain  from 
those  irregularities  in  conduct,  which  injure 
our  reputation  with  men,  but  to  keep  thafc 
guard  upon  the  avenues  of  the  heart,  that  we 
suffer  no  thief  to  find  entertainment  there,  to 
steal  away  our  affections  from  God,  or  defile 
this  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Man  that  m 
created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  is 
created  for  higher  and  nobler  pursuits  than 
the  gratifications  of  sense,  and  not  to  rest 
satisfied  in  merely  avoiding  that  conduct 
which  exposes  him  to  censure,  but  to  follow 
that  which  merits  praise  and  procures  divine 
approbation. 

If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  said  our 
blessed  Lord,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  daily^ 
deny  himself  and  follow  me.  As  these  are 
the  prescribed  terms  of  discipleship,  and  if  we 
would  be  eternally  happy,  are  to  be  submitted 
to,  they  have  greatly  the  advantage,  who 
are  so  wise  as  to  submit  thereto  in  the  early 
part  of  life.  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  before  his  evil 
propensities  be  so  confirmed  by  indulgence  as 
to  become  habitual ;  custom  hath  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  human  mind,  and  the  cross 
to  evil  habits  is  hard  to  endure.  Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots?  "  Then  may  ye  also  do  good,  who  are 
accustomed  to  do  evil." 


In  vain  do  they  talk  of  happiness  who  never 
subdued  an  impulse  in  obedience  to  a  princi- 
ple. He  who  never  sacrificed  a  present  to  a 
future  good,  or  a  personal  to  a  general  oney 
can  speak  of  happiness  only  as  the  blind  do 
of  colors. — Horace  Mann. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Dear  Friends, — Having  had  several  letters 
asking  information  as  to  how  to  get  here  to 
attend  our  next  Quarterly  Meeting  (Blue 
River)  to  be  held  the  22d  of  2d  month,  1878, 
I  thought  there  might  he  others  who  would 
also  like  to  attend,  and  I  would  inform  them 
through  the  Intelligencer.  The  train  that 
leaves  Indianapolis  at  6.30  A.M.  arrives  in 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  time  to  take  the  9.30  A.M. 
train  on  the  Bloomington  division  of  the 
Wabash  Valley  Railroad,  and  arrives  at  our 
station  "Holder,"  1*  miles  south  of  Benja- 
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minville,  at  4.30  P.M.  Friend*?  coming  will 
please  inform  us  in  time  to  be  met  at  the  depot. 
Those  traveling  west  can  come  this  way  and 
attend  our  meeting  without  adding  much,  if 
any,  to  the  expense  or  the  time  consumed. 
With  an  invitation  to  all  who  can  come  to 
do  80.  Your  friend, 

W.  I..  Borland. 
Beyijaminvllle,  Malone  Co,,  III,  Id  mo.  7th, 
1873. 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCERr 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  25,  1873. 

The  29th  volume  of  Friends'  Intelligencer 
is  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  last  issue.  We 
again  remind  some  of  our  subscribers  that 
they  are  in  debt  for  this  volume.  As 
our  terms  are  in  advance,  the  failure  to  pay 
promptly,  puts  us  to  much  inconvenience, 
and  we  ask  immediate  attention  to  this  no- 
tice. 

 —  — 

On  the  15th  inst.,  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  assembled  in  Washington  to 
hear  reports  from  the  agents  and  missiona- 
ries who  have  been  engaged  during  the  past 
year  in  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
the  several  tribes  of  Indians  who  are  the 
wards  of  the  Government.  The  meeting:  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  nearly  all  the 
religious  societies  to  whom  agencies  have  been 
assigned.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  extended  a  welcome  to  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  and  invited  the  delegates 
to  give  such  information,  and  make  such 
Btatements  and  suggestions  from  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  work,  as  would  aid  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  future  action.  Then  followed  re- 
ports from  the  religious  Societies  or  associa- 
tions that  have  charge  of  the  several  agen- 
cies. These  reports  were  very  interesting 
and  suggestive,  and  several  points  of  inter- 
est affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  were 
noted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
with  a  view  to  future  discussion. 

The  morning  session  continued  from  10  to 
8  o'clock,  when,  by  general  consent,  it  was 
concluded  to  invite  all  the  friends  of  the  In- 
dians to  a  conference  in  the  evening.  This 
was  attended  by  members  of  various  denomi- 
nations, and  by  some  Indians  of  several 
tribes,  who  were  then  in  Washington. 


The  Chairman  announced  several  topi  " 
that  had  been  suggested  in  the  morning  1  ^ 
discussion  in  the  evening,  among  which  we  *' 
the  following : 

How  the  proper  administration  of  la,i  ^ 
should  be  secured  to  the  Indian  territorie  ' 
and  how  the  Indians  should  be  secured  in  I 
title  to  their  lands?  ' 

After  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment, 
which  many  valuable  suggestions  were  mad 
these  subjects  were  referred  to  the  Indis 
Commission,  who  were  requested  to  secu  i  * 
proper   legislation   from  Congress  in  the 
particulars.     Most  of  the  speakers  of  til 
evening  had  resided  among  the  Indians,  ac' 
were  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  the* 
related. 

One  of  the  religious  teachers  among  the. 
expressed  his  belief  that  when  their  con 
dence  could  be  secured,  they  were  docili 
teachable,  and  desirous  of  improvement ;  tbi 
they  had  a  better  idea  of  the  Supreme  Beino 
than  the  pagan  whites  by  whom  they  we) 
surrounded,  and  that  he  had  never  met  with  at 
Indian  that  did  not,  when  properly  appealei 
to,  express  his  belief  in,  and  reverence  fVi 
the  Great  Spirit. 

Among  the  speakers  of  the  evening  wet 
two  prominent  Generals  of  the  United  Statrt 
army,  who  had  been  stationed  at  forts  in  til 
vicinity  of  Indian  tribes,  who  testified  thii 
in  every  instance  of  outrage  that  had  conn 
to  their  knowledge,  the  white  people  had  bee< 
the  aggressors;  that  there  was  no  law  in  mam 
of  the  Indian  territories  by  which  offender 
could  be  punished  ;  that  it  was  a  hopele/ 
task  for  the  Government  to  secure  peace  bii 
the  sword,  and  that  experience  had  demoi 
strated  that  the  policy  inaugurated  by  tli 
President  was  the  only  one  which  could  smi 
ceed  with  the  Indians,  who  were  very  susce) 
tible  to  deeds  of  kindness.  It  was  furth(' 
stated  that,  after  a  careful  examination, 
was  believed  that  since  the  massacre  at  Mil 
nesota,  the  Government  had  expended  moi> 
money  for  expenses  that  sprung  out  of  ii 
than  had  been  expended  by  all  the  Christiai 
missions  in  the  country.  It  was  strong! 
urged  by  several  speakers  that  the  best  sol 
tion  of  the  Indian  problem  was  to  induce  tfcl 
Indians   to  pursue  the  arts  of  civilizatioiH 
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o  live  in  houses  of  their  own  ;  to  cultivate 
he  ground,  which  they  should  enjoy  in  fee 
limple,  and  bestow  upon  them  rights  of  citizen- 
hip  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  freed- 
inen. 

Composed  as  this  Convention  was  of  a 
arge  number  of  persons  of  widely  different 
eligious  views,  who  had  come  together  to 
liscuss  the  difficult  problems  connected  with 
ndian  civilization,  it  was  very  gratifying  to 
bserve  the  broad  and  catholic  spirit  by 
hich  the  assembly  was  animated,  and  the 
eference  with  which  the  suggestions  of  all 
[  le  members  were  received.    All  united  in 

cognizing  the  just  claims  of  the  aborigines, 
nd  in  the  earnest  desire  to  join  hands  in  ear- 
ning forward  this  work  of  Christian  philan- 
iropy. 

From  Noyes,  Holmes  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
e  have  received  "The  Teacher's  Compan- 
ion," a  little  work  on  Free  Hand  Draw- 
ig,  and  Model  and  Object  Drawing  by 
V'alter  Smith,  State  Director  of  Art  Ed- 
cation  in  Massachusetts.  We  are  much 
leased  with  this  work,  and  believe  it  may 
3  made  an  important  aid  in  teaching  an 
aportant  art.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  the 
ly  is  not  very  far  off,  when  free  hand  draw- 
g  shall  be  as  much  a  part  of  common 
pool  instruction  as  writing,  reading  and 
■ithmetic. 

We  are  indebted  to  Eldridge  and  Brother, 
'  this  city,  for  a  copy  of  Joseph  *C.  Martin- 
ile's  work  on  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology 
id  Hygiene.  This  book  is  elementary  in  its 
mracter,  and  is  fully  illustrated  by  such 
igravings  as  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
cts  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  typogra- 
tiy  is  excellent,  and  the  book  is  worthy  of 
le  examination  of  those  interested  in  the 
iucation  of  youth. 

DIED. 

EVANS. — At  her  home  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on 
le  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  1872,  'Elizabeth  S.,  wife 
i  Joel  Evans,  a^ed  52  years  and  5  months  ;  a  use- 
jl  member  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  She 
kd  been  an  invalid  with  consumption  for  several 
Urs,  but  her  great  energy  gave  her  strength  to 
prk  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  fellow- 
»ngs.  She  was  a  true  comforter  in  time  of  trial, 
Iving  full  faith  in  the  Lord.  But  her  work  is  done, 
d  she  has  been  called  to  everlasting  joy  and  rest. 
jwATSON.— Of  apoplexy,  on  the  11th  of  Twelfth 
)ntb,  1872,  at  the  residence  of  bis  sister-in-law. 


Mercy  P.  Pickering,  in  Lower  Makefield  township^ 
Bucks  County,  Charles  Watson,  late  of  Backing- 
ham,  Backs  County,  Pa.,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age ;  a  member  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa.    His  remains  were  interred  at  Buckingham. 

RHOADS. — On  the  19th  instant,  at  the  residence 
of  her  brother,  James  Rhoads,  near  Haddington, 
Mary  Ann  Rhoads,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

This  Society  was  organized  4th  mo.  17th» 
1871,  on  the  beneficial  plan ;  each  member 
when  sick  one  week  or  over,  receiving  $5.00 
per  week  during  such  illness,  and  in  case  of 
death  $50.00  is  paid  toward  the  burial  ex- 
penses. There  is  also  a  provision  for  a  loan 
fund  to  be  used  after  it  has  accumulated  to  a 
certain  amount.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1872 
the  amount  of  funds  invested  in  Philadelphia 
city  loans  was  $2,000,  costing  $2,044.75. 

The  number  of  meoibers  at  that  time  was 
71,  of  whom  10  were  life-members.  Five 
reside  away  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  understanding  is  that  all  the  raemberg 
are  to  be  paid  the  amounts  to  which  they  are 
entitled  as  a  right,  and  not  as  a  favor  or  as 
charity. 

Only  10  members  have  thus  far  been  en- 
titled to  receive  the  weekly  payment,  and 
that  but  for  a  short  time,  so  that  the  expenses 
of  all  kinds  were  $298.98,  with  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $29.92. 

It  is  believed  that  this  society  is,  as  its  name 
indicates,  a  "  mutual  aid "  to  its  members, 
and  that  many,  especially  women  and  others 
receiving  a  moderate  compensation,  would  dcr 
well  to  become  members. 

The  following  have  recently  been  elected 
officers;  President,  John  M.  Child;  Vice 
President,  Isaac  G.  Tyson  ;  Treasurer,  Jamea 
Gaskill ;  Secretary,  Alfred  Moore,  28  N.  7th 
St. ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Jane  Ingram  ;  Trus- 
tees, Wm.  Plawkins,  for  3  years,  John  Saund-^ 
ers  and  Samuel  S.  Ash  holding  over ;  Visit- 
ing Committee,  John  Wilson,  Rob't  D.  Smithy 
Wm.  Ingram,  Rachel  A.  Tyson,  Mary  A. 
Carpenter,  Hannah  F.  Barnett.  T. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL,  NO.  10. 

BY  A.  C.  M. 

(Continued  from  page  731.) 

Eighth  mo.  31st.--I  left  Liverpool  this 
morning  for  Ulverstone.  The  land  is  not  ae 
good  in  this  direction  as  we  have  found  it  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  island,  although  gen- 
erally level.  I  have  passed  many  coal-pits 
on  the  way,  where  they  were  mining.  Also 
passed  through  many  towns  and  villages, 
some  of  which  were  of  large  size,  with  manu- 
facturing establishments  connected  with  them 
— Wieo-an  and  Preston  being  of  the  number 
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Most  of  these  towns  are  situated  in  the  vales 
and  upon  wet  soil. 

The  river  Kibble  is  near  Preston,  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster.  We  also  passed  through 
the  city  of  Lancaster,  which  is  a  large  place  ; 
and  at  length  arrived  at  Ulverstone,  a  very 
old  town,  among  the  hills.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  of  grey  stone,  and  are  snugly  situ- 
ated on  slopes,  or  at  the  base  of  hills,  which 
protect  the  town  from  inclement  blasts,  and 
have  a  picturesque  appearance. 

The  hill  of  lioad,  on  which  stands  the  mon- 
ument to  Sir  John  Barrow  Bar't.,  is  a  prom- 
inent object.  I  ascended  the  monument,  and 
had  a  very  extended  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

Ulverstone  is  said  to  contain  9,186  inhabi- 
tants. A  railway  runs  near  the  place,  which 
has  undoubtedly  much  increased  its  import- 
ance. Many  new  buildings  of  modern  style 
have  been  added  since  the  building  of  the 
road. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ulverstone  are  numerous 
villas.  Being  at  the  entrance  to  the  Lake 
district,  it  is  a  favorite  starting  point  or  tem- 
porary sojourn  for  tourists.  It  is  now  the 
junction  for  the  line  to  Lake  Side,  Winder- 
mere. Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  to 
many  points  of  interest  by  those  who  have 
time  to  devote  to  it,  such  'as  Chapel  Island, 
Conishead  Priory,  Swathmore  Hall,  formerly 
the  residence  of  George  Fox,  P>arrow's  Monu- 
ment, before  alluded  to,  and  the  village  of 
Bardsea,  resorted  to  by  invalids  in  search  of 
health.  Not  far  from  Ulverstone  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Pennington.  In  a  level  meadow,  near 
the  latter  place,  is  a  large  oval  mound  cov- 
ered with  trees,  and  supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
Saxon  sepulchral  monument. 

INfy  first  visit  after  my  arrival,  was  to  the 
old  stone  meeting-house,  given  by  George 
Fox  to  Friends  of  Ulverstone.  After  giving 
the  "  land  with  the  buildings  thereon  to  the 
Lord  forever,  for  the  service  of  His  sons  and 
daughters,  and  servants  called  Quakers,  Sec, 
c^c,"  he  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  "And 
also  my  ebony  bedstead  with  the  painted  cur- 
tains, and  the  great  elbow  chair  that  Roiiert 
Widders  sent  me  and  my  great  sea-case,  or 
cellaridge,  with  the  bottles  in  it.  These  I  do 
give  to  stand  in  the  house  as  heir-looms 
when  the  house  is  made  use  of  for  a  meeting- 
place,  so  that  a  Friend  may  have  abed  to  lie 
on  and  a  chair  to  sit  in,  and  a  bottle  to  hold 
a  little  water  to  drink."  And  again,  in  regard 
to  the  improvements  suggested  by  him  to  be 
made  in  and  around  the  buildings,  he  says, 
"  I  would  have  it  gone  about  and  prepare 
things  beforehand, — see  what  you  will  want, 
either  lime,  sand,  wood  or  stone.  And  I 
would  have  Robert  Barrow  do  it  if  he  can. 
And  I  would  have,  next  winter,  an  orchard 


planted.    And  I  would  have  some  trees  aei  21 
about  the  close,  and  if  thou  wilt  set  some  c 
thy  fir  trees  there,  thou  may."    The  last  in  5« 
junction  is,  "And  let  it  be  done  substaii  m 
tially."    Signed,  George  Fox.  a 

The  meeting-house  is  a  very  plain  building^  iai 
with  a  porch,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  higl'  if-l 
wall,  which  in  front  has  an  arched  gatewa..  u 
leading  into  a  court  yard,  which  is  kept  ii  w 
good  order.    The  entire  front  wall  of  th;  p« 
house  is  covered  with  English  ivy,  and  ala  it 
the  inner  side  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  yardl  uc 
The  greenness  of  the  yard,  and  the  ivy  ruEi 
ning   profusely  over  the  old  moss-covere*-  f( 
walls,  form  a  very  pleasing  contrast,  which' 
with  the  quiet  of  the  place,  the  wavy  outlin: 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  all  verdantly  clothed  ti 
make  it  a  beautiful  rural  scene.    The  hoiis*  it 
itself  has  undergone  some  change  by  havinj.] 
larger  windows  inserted  on  the  side  ot  th' 
principal  room.    Two  of  the  ebony  bed-post;  " 
stand  within  the  passage,  and  serve  ae  jamb^  ii 
in  a  door-way,  leading  to  the  gallery.    OH  « 
each  side  of  a  book -case  are  the  two  oM  J 
carved  oak  chairs,  in  an  excellent  state  01  E 
preservation,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  Georgo<  wi 
Fox  by  Robert  Widders,  and  the  other  ii  (ii 
said  to  have  come  from  Swarthmore  Hall.  ?i 

The  old  sea  chest  is  also  preserved  in  aM  tl 
adjoining  room.    But  the  most  interestinji|  » 
relic  shown,  is  the  old  Bible,  printed  in  15411  m 
with  a  lock  and  chain,  which  once  secured  i; 
to  the  Preacher's  Platform.  |^ 

The  rendering  of  some  portions  of  this  booll  | 
sounds  odd  to  modern  ears.  The  last  vers-^^  ' 
of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  is  given  ■ 
thus  :  "  1  am  hevy  and  abashed,  is  therr  Ji 
not  tryacle  (treacle)  at  Gylyad  ?  Is  there  no  ^ 
Physicyou  there?  '  Again,  in  I  Cor.,  chap.  £■  ^ 
''A  lytle  leven  sowreth  the  whole  lompe  o'  J 
dowe"  Again,  in  Rom.  chap.  16,  verse  11. 
"I  commend  unto  you  Phebe  our  sifter  whicl 
is  a  minister  (instead  of  servant)  of  thi  I 
church  which  i  at  Chencrea."  The  Bible  al'  ^ 
luded  to  Wis  one  hundred  years  old  in  Georg<.  " 
Fox's  day,  and  is  now  over  o30  years  oldi  ^ 
and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

I  asked  'ne  boy  who  conducted  me  ove  J 
the  house  and  grounds,  how  many  Friend! 
met  there  on  meeting-days?    He  replied  tha* 
he  thought  about  twelve.    I  attended  meet!  ' 
ing  there  the  next  morning,  (First-day  morno 
ing)  and  there  were  apparently  from  20  , 
2o  present;  four  of  the  number,  however,  di(  " 
not  belong  there.    The  Friends  of  that  meet'  J 
ing  hold  an  afternoon  meeting  on  First-day)  " 
in  the  town  of  Ulverstone,  and  have  a  noticiJ 
upon  the  door  of  the  house,  inviting  others  Ut 
attend.    I  went  to  that  also,  but  found  very  J 
few  in  addition  to  those  in  attendance  at  thfl  ^ 
morning  meeting.  ^ 

Swarthmore  Hall,  situated  about  half  i' f 
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mile  from  the  meeting-house,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  sadly  neglected.  The 
wner  of  the  property  lives  at  a  distance 
from  it,  and  it  has  been  let,  with  the  lands 
surrounding  it,  to  tenants  who  have  felt  no 
interest  in  keeping  it  in  order.  The  surround- 
ings of  the  house  are  a  filthy  stock  yard  ;  and 
an  old  neglected  orchard.      The  building 
covers  a  fine  site,  and  has  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  varied  description,  stretching  from 
the  belt  of  fine  trees  in  the  foreground,  which 
occupy  a  dell  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  to 
he  naountaius  of  the  Lake  district,  far  be- 
ond  the  ridge  of  distant  hills  which  shelter 
he  neighboring  town  of  Ulverstone. 

The  yard  is  enclosed  by  a  long  range  of  out- 
buildings on  the  west  side,  probably  to  pro- 
tect the  place  from  intruders,  and  also  to  ward 
ff  the  heavy  gales.  These  out-houses  consist 
f  barns,  stables,  cow-sheds,  brew-house,  store- 
rooms, granaries,  &c.,  &c.,  and  appear  to  be 
as  old  as  the  Hall  itself.  There  have  been 
some  alterations  in  portions  of  these  build- 
*ngs,  but  no  improvements.  Like  most  old 
English  residences,  there  are  high  ivy-covered 
walls.  These,  however,  are  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. They  enclose  some  portion  of  the 
ground  around  the  garden  and  orchard,  but 
here  are  so  few  traces  left  of  anything  like  a 
well  made  garden,  that  the  imagination  al- 
oaost  fails  to  picture  one. 

The  front  door  of  the  Hall  opens  into  the 
ourt  yard,  and  has  been  renewed  within  the 
last  century.  The  interior  has  been  much 
Itered  at  various  times,  so  that  it  is  diflScult 
0  recognize  the  arrangement  of  the  diffierent 
ipartments.  This  applies  more  particularly 
0  the  lower  portions  of  the  house.  The  great 
aall  has  been  encroached  upon.  In  the  deep 
recess  of  the  window,  an  old  oak  writing- 
3esk  is  pointed  out  as  the  one  used  by  George 
Fox.  The  chambers  on  the  second  floor  are 
spacious  and  oak  pannelled,  and  show  the 
marks  of  antiquity  with  more  certainty  than 
some  other  portions  of  the  house.  Near  a 
oom,  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  George 
^ox,  is  a  small  passage  leading  to  a  door 
which  opens  into  the  garden,  and  it  is  said 
hat  he  was  accustomed  to  address  those  who 
svere  assembled  to  hear  him,  from  this  place, 
ivhen  the  Hall  was  crowded  and  the  people 
etired  to  the  garden  for  want  of  space. 

In  conversing  with  a  member  of  the  meet- 
ng  at  Ulverstone,  respecting  the  neglected 
londition  of  the  Hall  and  its  surroundings, 
16  informed  me  that  it  had  long  been  a  mat- 
er of  deep  regret  to  Friends  there  that  it 
hould  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  such  a 
londition,  and  he  intimated  to  me  that  a 
Friend  of  his  acquaintance  had  for  some 
ime  been  anxious  to  buy  it,  in  order  to  im- 
«irove  and  preserve  it,  but  thus  far  had  not 
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succeeded.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that 
he  may  yet  accomplish  the  undertaking. 

As  somewhat  illustrative  of  the  home  lit(e 
of  Swarthraore  Hall  in  the  primitive  days  of 
Margaret  Fell,  I  will  add  a  few  items  selected 
from  an  account  book  of  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, kept  by  her  daughter  Sarah  Fell.  By 
comparing  the  prices  of  labor,  and  articles 
purchased,  with  those  of  our  own  time,  we 
shall  see  that  money  was  of  great  value,  and 
that  labor  and  produce  were  proportionably 
low. 

CA.SH   PAID  BY  SARAH  FELL. 

Sept.  2o.  £     3.  d. 

Peg:gy  Doiison,  for  rubbiog  2  days 
Money  paid  sister  Lower  to  pay 

her  maid's  quarterly  wages  

Money  paid  for  6  meat  dishes  and 

1  milk  dish   

Money  paid  Higgins  for  bringing 

2  keys  of  mother's  from  Lan- 
caster  

Monpy  paid  for  3^  lbs.  of  butter, 

mother's  account  

Money  paid  for  5  chickens,  moth- 
er's account  

Money  paid  a  man  that  brought  a 
haunch  of  venison  Wm.  Kirby 

sent  mother  

Money  paid  Thomas  Benson  for 
dying  2  pair  stockings  sky  color 
of  mine,  and  a  petticoat  red  ofj 

mine  ...(effaced)! 

Money  paid  Richard  Fell,  bindingj 

and  letteriug  the  great  Bible  

Money  paid  for   hat  little  Mary 

Lower,  I  gave  her  

Money  given  M.  Oaton  by  us  four 
sisters,  when  we  dined  at  sisterj 

Fell's  I 

Exch    of  the  four  daughters  are| 
charged  with   whiskes,  one  of 
which  follows  here  : 
Money  paid  for  a  black  a  la  mode 

whiske  for  sister  Rachel  

Money  paid  J.  Higgins  for  a  fat 
sheep,  when  \Ym.  Penn  was  here 
Paid  for  a  whelp  for  a  sheep  dog... 
Paid  for  a  sheep  dog  for  mother.... 

The  above  gives  a  pretty  correct  i 
the  account  at  large;  and  in  this  day 
travagant  expenditure  is  a  curiosity 
way. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT. 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  spirit  is  given  by 
the  late  Dr.  Norman  MacLeod,  of  Scotland, 
in  his  touching  btory  of  "  Wee  Davie." 

Johnnie  Morton  and  auld  Andrew  Gebbie, 
the  first  "  a  keen  Burgher,"  and  the  latter  an 
"  anti-Burgher,"  lived  at  different  ends  of  the 
same  house,  "  and  it  was  the  bargain  that 
each  should  keep  his  ain  side  o'  the  house  aye 
well  thatched.  But  they  happened  to  dispute 
so  keenly  about  the  principles  o'  their  kirks, 
that  at  last  they  quarreled  and  didna  speak 
at  a' !    So  ae  day  after  this,  as  they  were  oe 
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the  roof  thatching,  each  on  his  ain  side,  they 
reached  the  tap,  and  looking  ower,  face  met 
face.  What  could  they  do  ?  They  couldna 
iSee.  So  at  last,  Andrew  took  oft' his  Kilmar- 
nock cap,  and,  scratching  his  head,  said  : — 

"Johnnie,  you  and  me,  I  think,  hae  been 
very  foolish  to  dispute  as  we  hae  done  con- 
cerning Christ's  will  about  our  kirks,  until  we 
hae  clean  forgot  His  will  about  ourselves  ; 
and  so  we  hae  fought  so  bitterly  for  what  we 
ca'  the  truth,  that  it  has  ended  in  spite, 
Whatever's  wrang,  it's  perfectly  certain  that 
it  can  never  be  richt  to  be  uncivil,  unneigh- 
borly,  unkind,  in  fac',  tae  hate  ane  anither. 
Na,  na,  that's  the  devil's  wark,  and  no  God's! 
Noo,  it  strikes  me  that,  may  be,  it's  wi'  the 
kirk  as  wi'  this  house.  Ye're  working  on  ae 
side,  and  me  on  t'ither,  but  if  we  only  do  our 
work  weel  we  v;ill  meet  at  the  tap  at  last. 
Gie's  your  han',  auld  neighbor 

**  And  so  they  shook  ban's,  and  were  the 
best  o'  freens  ever  after  !" 


er  seasons  inspire.  When  the  earth  abounc 
with  every  fruitful  thing,  when  the  warm  a 
wraps  us  and  the  wind  breathes  gently  upon  u 
the  sense  of  'these  things  brings  great  deligh' 
But  when  the  blood  quickens  to  resist  tl 
cold,  and  bound  in  frost  and  snow  the  eart 
seems  under  the  power  of  some  mightier  ii 
fluence  than  those  which  minister  to  the  phy{ 
ical  man,  then  we  seem  to  come  closer  int 
the  presence  of  the  Infinite  One.  Let  on 
stand  in  the  forest  at  night,  when  the  groun 
is  white  about  his  feet  and  look  up  throng 
the  net-work  of  the  great  branches  to  the  star 
blazing  from  their  infinite  distance  and  listei 
to  the  mysterious  voices  of  the  wind,  and  h 
may  well  feel  himself  within  the  courts  o 
God. —  Christian  Union. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  WINTER. 

Winter  scenery  has  charms  of  its  own,  that 
yield  to  no  other  season.  On  a  clear  winter 
day,  the  landscape  ofcen  has  a  depth  of  col- 
oring such  as  no  other  time  of  the  year  af- 
fords. An  indiscribably  soft  and  tender  at- 
mosphere rests  upon  the  earth,  through  which 
glows  the  deep  purple  and  blue  of  the  dis- 
tant hills.  The  whiteness  of  the  snow  gives 
to  the  scene  a  celestial  purity,  a  suggestion  of 
heavenly  things. 

There  is  abundant  beauty  too,  of  the  mi- 
nuter kind.  What  is  more  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite than  the  tracery  of  the  bare  tree-tops 
relieved  against  the  sky  ?  And  every  snow- 
storm works  a  myriad  miracles  of  dainty 
architecture.  It  clothes  the  black  spruce 
with  a  hundred  feathery  plumes.  It  hides 
every  unsightly  object  with  a  soft  white  man- 
tle. Under  its  touch  in  a  single  hour  the 
whole  earth  is  traDt]forraed,  and  masquerades 
in  every  variety  of  beautiful  and  grotesque 
apparel.  Then,  as  by  the  quick  changes  of  a 
magician,  comes  a  sudden  shower  or  thaw, 
and  again  a  frost,  and  the  sun  rises  upon  a 
world  clothed  in  diamonds. 

But  the  deepest  charm  which  nature  basin 
winter  is  that  which  night  brings  forth.  The 
earth  is  not  more  unlike  in  summer  and  win 
ter  than  are  the  heavens.  Compare  the  mel- 
low glory  with  which  the  harvest-moon  floods 
the  earth  with  the  cold  bright  light  of  the 
far-oflf  moon  of  winter.  And  the  winter 
etars, — what  sight  that  is  given  to  man  so 
stirs  his  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  so  moves 
him  to  rejoice  and  reverence  and  adore? 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  severity  and  stern- 
ness of  winter,  the  moods  which  Nature  sug- 
are  higher  and  more  heroic  than  the  mild- 
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"  DRIVE  ON. 
said  Arthur  Howell  to  bis  faithful  wife  on 


"  My  Master  chIIs  me  from  this  house,  and  I  mus"! 
quick  away  !" 

Where  is  it  thou  wouldst  go  ?'"  she  asked,  "  if  sue 
thy  duty  be 

It  is  not  clear  to  me,'"  he  said.  "  The  Spirit  moTeti 
me. 

And  soon  upon  the  road  he  was  ;  his  son  eat  by  hiii 
side 

"Which  way?"  the   youth  then  asked  of  him 

"  where,  father,  wouldst  thou  ride?'' 
But  Arthur  heeded  nothing  more  the  question  of  hi 

son, 

Than  simply  to  direct  him  thus,  "Drive  on  my  Bonii|) 
drive  on. 

And  ou  they  drove,  and  on  and  on,  with  solemn  gaii»^ 
and  slow  ; 

Past  toll-house,  farm,  and  factory,  in  silence  did  the* 

go ;  ^  . 

Until  the  son,  uncertain,  said,  "A  long  way  hav«^ 
we  gone 

Sut  Arthur  answered  only  this,  "  Drive  on,  ray  sonjj 
drive  on. 

And  on  they  drove,  until  they  reached  a  house  besidfij 
the  way, 

When,  looking  up,  the  father  said,  "Here  is  th« 

place  we'll  stay  ; 
"  This  is  the  house  I  saw  last  night  ;  a  vision  cami 

to  me 

That  is  the  open  door  I  saw,  thai  is  the  old  oak- 
tree. 

And  in  that  house  he  entered  straight  ;  then  silent 

ly  be  prayed  : — 
•'Good  Lord,  what  is  it  I  shall  do?  for  lam  son' 

afraid  ! 

"  Deep  in  the  night  a  spirit  came,  and  pointing  hen^ 
was  gone, 

I  seemed  to  read  these  written  words  :    *  Christ'i 

servant  thou,  drive  on.'  " 
Then,  looking  through  the  open  door,  he  saw  a« 

funeral  train, 
Slow  winding  up  the  dusty  road  ;  the  spirit  came 

again, 

And  then  behind  the  train  he  went  ;  "  Why  fol-j 

low  ?"  asked  the  son  ; 
He  said  as  he  had  said  before,  "  Drive  on,  my  son."! 

drive  on. 

And  very  soon  the  corse  had  come  into  a  graveyan 
green, 
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With  Arthur  following  after  still,  as  he  before  bad 
been  : 

Rejoined  the  mourners  grouped  around  a  tomb  all 

newly  made  ; 
\nd  through  the  stillness  of  the  sobs,  waa  heard  the 

sexton's  sp;ide. 

[A  fire  was  kindled  in  bia  heart,  he  lifted  up  his 
J    voice  : 

■  Blessed  are  the  dead  who,  in  the  Lord,  in  Spirit 
shall  rej  ";ice  I 

'  ilessed  are  tbe  dead  who,  in  the  Lord,  shall  hence- 
3'   forth  peaceful  die  I 

}(lest  from  their  labors  shall  they  have,  io  Abraham's 

,)   bosom  lie! 

j' 

,r '  For  thus  tbe  Spirit  speaketh  ;  yea,  their  labors 
51    have  an  end, 
'heir  works  shall  follow  after  them,  God  doth  His 
angels  send  ; 

ind  what  was  wrong  shall  righted  be,  and  souls 

shall  be  redeemed  ; 
'he  Holy  Hpirir,  to  this  soul,   was  aearer  than  it 

seemed. 

!5,  Long  had  it  suffered  in  this  life,  long  had  it  wished 
for  rest  ; 

.  pure,  though  deeply  sorrowing  heart,  was  in  that 
aching  breast  ; 
•f  he  mortal  shackles  now  are  broke,  the  soul  is  now 
set  free, 

•.;|ehold  the  promise  of  the  Word  I  Redeemed  this 
one  shall  be  !" 

^' nd  then  a  mourner  rising  up — "A  prophet  sure 
thou  art  ! 

new  thou  this  buried  innocent  ?  Knew  thou  her 
broken  heart  ?" 

-'I  knew  her  not,  nor  did  I  know,"  the  preacher,  an- 
swering, said, 

'  Sor  man,  nor  woman,  did  I  know,  who  was  it.  that 
was  dead." 

Then  how  canst  thou,  a  stranger  here,  proclaim 

what  we  all  know  ? 
'  ■  ?t  would  the  world  still  disbelieve,  and  slander  on 
,^  her  throw  ? 

aow  she  was  charged  with  cruel  sin  ; — This  was 

her  dying  word  :  — 
'  The  Lord  will  show  my  innocence  I    His  voice  will 

soon  be  heard  ! 

For  to  my  funeral  there  will  come  a  holy  man 
and  true — 

le  of  Christ's  ministers  on  earth,  and  he  will  speak 
to  you  ; 

'  16  Spirit  this  did  say  to  me  in  answer  to  my  prayer  : 
..join  peace;    0  !  now  I  see  the  angels  waiting 
there." 

id  straightway  then  the  preacher  spoke,  and  an- 
swering, he  said  : — 
;  f  t  was  the  still  small  voice  I  heard,  the  Holy  Spirit 
led  : 

»n  (ras  by  its  power  that  I  was  moved,  the  Father 
md  the  Son, 

.ti  ode  with  me,  and  bowed  in  prayer,  I  saw  it  write, 
Drive  on.'  " 

■  len  Arthur  left  the  graveyard  green,  a  calm  was 
)n  his  brow, 

iS  [>eaceful  quiet  in  his  breast  ;  clear  was  the  call- 
ng  now  ; 

d  journeying  home,  with  cheerful  words,  he  oft 
ddressed  his  son : 
1  ow  heed  thee  well,  ia  after  time,  the  Spirit's 

oice— '  Drive  on  !'  "  H. 
it  Philadelphia  Friend. 


SIR  JOHN  BOWRING. 

The  Christian  Register  of  12th  mo.  21si, 
1872,  nolices  the  death,  at  the  age  of  81  years, 
of  this  poet  and  philanthropist,  with  many  of 
whose  beautiful  hymns  onr  readers  are  famil- 
iar. From  the  notice  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Sir  John  Bowring,  both  as  a  social  econo- 
mist and  as  a  writer  of  religious  hymns,  out- 
lived his  own  proper  generation.  He  lingered 
long  after  his  contemporaries  in  work  and 
thought  had  gone.  Yet  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
retired  veteran.  He  marched  with  the  new 
regiments  to  the  last.  No  movement  of  sci- 
ence, of  society,  of  religion,  in  the  present 
year,  was  foreign  to  him.  He  did  not  grow 
old.  Under  the  burden  of  his  fourscore  years, 
he  had  preserved  himself  from  the  rust  of 
age  ;  from  that — "  last  stage  of  all" — 

"When  we  are  frozen  up  within,  and  quite 
The  phantom  of  ourselves." 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  just  end- 
ed, at  the  British  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science,  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  at  Social  Science  Meetings,  at  the 
Prison  Congress,  at  gatherings  for  furthering 
international  peace,  and  at  Unitarian  Meet- 
ings, the  stranger  was  almost  sure  to  notice  a 
head  of  unusual  power  and  beauty — an  old 
man's  head,  still  indicative  of  blended  pow- 
er and  benignity — and  to  be  told,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  the  old  man  was  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring. 

As  a  young  man,  he  developed  a  great 
fondness  for,  and  proficiency  in,  the  study  of 
European  languages  and  literature.  The 
tongues  of  Eastern  Europe  especially  inter- 
ested him.  He  was  first  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  through  his  own  songs,  and  then 
through  the  songs  of  other  lands.  Between 
the  years  1821  and  1843,  he  seemed  to  have 
been  almost  constantly  issuing  his  transla- 
Hons  of  foreign  lyrics.  Even  as  late  as  1866, 
we  find  him  bringing  out  a  volume  of  Hun- 
garian poetry.  The  number  of  tongues  and 
dialects  with  which  he  had  some  acquaint- 
ance is  surprising, — Russian  poetry  and  Bata- 
vian,  lyrics  out  of  Spain  and  Poland,  popu- 
lar songs  from  Servia  and  Scandinavia,  epics 
of  Bohemia  and  the  Magyars,  with  specimens 
from  the  Frisian  muse,  the  Esthonian,  the 
Icelandic  and  the  Portuguese.  Even  a  little 
familiarity  with  so  many  tongues  makes  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  popular  mind. 
Dr.  Bowring  became  a  sort  of  literary  won- 
der to  his  contemporaries  of  thirty  years  ago. 
He  had  the  gift  of  tongues.  His  cargoes  of 
rhythmic  thought  came  in  from  all  shores. 
The  wealth  of  his  adventures  in  this  sort  waa 
well  put  once,  by  an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  as 
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f-imilar  in  eupposition  to  Antonio's:  "He 
hath  an  argosy  b(.und  for  Trip(jli,  another  to 
the  Indies,  a  third  for  Mexico, — and  other 
ventures  he  hath." 

Poetry,  however,  was  but  a  side-play  of  his 
life.  He  grappled  with  the  social  and  politi- 
cal problems  of  his  land  with  great  serious- 
ness. Scarcely  had  he  made  himself  known 
as  a  writer  and  translator  of  verse,  than  he 
was  recognized  as  a  radical  in  polilics.  It  is 
an  unusual  thing  to  find  in  one  man  the  ideal- 
ist and  the  realist,  the  poet  and  the  utilita- 
rian. Jeremy  Benlbam  had  a  distrust  of 
sentiment,  a  contempt,  almost,  for  poetry. 
Dr.  Bowring  was  one  of  his  staunchest  fol- 
lowers. They  walked  hand  in  hand  through 
the  labyrinths  of  politics,  national  reform  and 
social  science.  But  Bowring  was  intellec- 
tually and  spiritually  quite  another  type  of 
man.  Not  only  could  he  plod,  he  could  soar. 
He  could  know  the  delights  of  imagination 
while  doing  brave  woik  with  his  reason,  and 
attending  to  the  practical  affairs  of  every-day 
life.  As  early  as  1825,  the  poet  Bowring 
took  prominent  rank  among  the  utilitarian 
radicals  of  England.  As  editor  of  the  Wed 
ininaier  Review,  we  find  him  advocating  free 
trade  long  before  the  day  of  Cobden  and 
Bright.  His  facile  pen  pleaded  as  earnestly 
for  that  popular  education  which  his  nation 
to  this  day  so  lamentably  lacks.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation,  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  the  most  complete  re- 
ligious liberty.  These  were  all  unpopular 
causes.  The  lower  classes  were  too  ignorant 
to  care  for  them,  and  the  higher  classes  were 
either  too  full  of  prfjudice,  or  loo  charged 
with  positive  hostility,  to  give  ihem  an  im- 
partial consideration.  To  be  the  advocate 
of  these  advanced  utilitarian  measures  re- 
(juired  the  moral  intrepidity  which  in  Amer- 
ica was  required  to  beat  down  the  sin  of  slav- 
ery under  the  nation's  feet.  Yet  Dr.  Bow- 
ring, despite  scorn  and  disparagement,  kept 
bravely  to  them,  and  wrought  worthily  with 
his  radical  friends. 

In  the  year  ]8:>4,  the  poet-politician  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  British  government, 
and  continued  in  its  service  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  then  Liberal  n)in- 
istry  appointed  him  as  a  fit  peison  to  investi- 
gate the  commercial  relations  of  England 
v*ith  several  of  the  foremost  European  na- 
tions. He  was  one  who  seemed  to  walk  with 
equal  care  the  paths  of  polite  literature  and 
of  public  life.  And  it  is  c  jrious  to  notice  how 
the  political  critics  of  that  day  balanced  their 
sneers  at  his  political  theories  with  compli- 
ments paid  to  his  generous  culture  and  un 
(juestionable  integrity  of  character. 

But  it  is  given  to  no  one  to  attempt  so 
many  parts  with  satisfaction  to  the  creneral 


public,  or  even  to  his  most  intimate  assoc: 
ates.  In  one  point  of  view  Sir  John  Bow^ 
ring's  ver.satility  was  the  measure  not  only  o 
his  strength,  butoi  his  weakness.  The  breadtl 
of  his  interests  ever  induced  him  to  undertak*: 
too  much.  A  political  philo?o[)her,  a  diplom 
atist,  a  linguist,  a  poet,  a  |  hilanlhroi)ist,  and  i 
iraveller,  it  was  impossible  i hat  hesh  nldsuc 
cetd  perlectly  in  all,  or  greatly  excel  in  any 
Great  richnfc>3  and  variety  of  life,  such  di 
verse  tastes  bring  to  the  individual  ;  but  ine^ 
weaken  the  etlect  of  the  individual  upon  th< 
world.  It  is  the  intense,  narrow,  one-sidec 
man  who  produces  the  deep  external  im})re3« 
sion.  Bentham,  not  Bowring,  did  that 
Bowring  lived  a  life  of  great  fulness  to  him 
self,  of  large  ueel'ulness  to  his  nation  ;  but  at* 
the  world  counts  success,  he  was  not  one  o:l 
its  greatest  n)en.  S.)mebody  has  called  hiim  a 
an  acdyte  at  the  altar  of  reforms,  not  prophjjjgio 
et  or  high  priest.  * 

So  general  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  wa&jjcut 
held  where  he  had  always  had  his  home,  thatl  oIk 
a  desire  was  fell  to  have  him  buried  in  Ex<  k 
eter  Cathedral.  Application  is  said  to  hav€(  w 
been  made,  that,  though  a  Unitarian,  thisi  ili 
should  be  allowed.  His  reniains,  howeverr|pe 
were  committed  to  the  earth  on  Wednesday/ 
Nov.  '27th,  at  the  new  cemetery,  Exeter.  >[orf(  f 
blessed  than  the  lives  which  our  fast  timfi  u 
counts  great,  is  a  life  which  S(^  faithfully]  lie 
serves  its  time,  ministering  intelligently  andi  in 
tnthusiattically  to  the  higher  needs  of  mem 
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reality.  The  lowest  form  of  constraint,  that  of 
physical  force,  is  never  now  associated  with 
Me  "idea  of  government.  The  lion  overpowers 
ind  kills  the  man,  but  does  not  govern  him. 
The  parent  controls  the  movements  of  a  strug- 
gling child  by  superior  strength,  the  officer 
>f  the  law  drags  the  offender  to  justice,  but 
ve  know  that  there  is  no  government  in 
iither,  though  both  have  might  on  their  side, 
md  exercise  a  constraint  that  cannot  be  re- 
isted.  Neither  is  there  any  obedience  in  the 
nan  who  lies  passive  under  the  lion's  paw,  or 
he  child  firmly  held  by  the  strong  grasp,  or 
he  crimual  who  is  born  to  prison.  It  is  only 
he  mechanical  jieldiug  to  superior  physical 
brce.  Where  there  is  no  volition,  there  can 
e  no  obedience. 

It  is,  then,  only  with  the  possibility  of  free 
ction,  that  the  idea  of  government  can  be- 
in.    When  violence  is  not  actually  exerted, 
ut  threatened,  and  the  certainty  of  its  exe- 
ution  is  known,  it  is  in  the  possibility  of  dis- 
bedience,  not  in  the  severity  of  the  threat, 
lat  we  see  the  first  dawning  of  government, 
r  submission.    Only  in  the  proportion  in 
fhich  this  free-will  is  acknowledged  and  re- 
pected,  and  the  authority  of  might  becomes 
radually  merged  in  that  of  right,  can  a  true 
overnment  be  said  to  exist.    Thus  the  es- 
3nce  of  all  family  government  consists  in 
le  judicious  and  gradual  removal  of  all  con- 
raiot,  with  the  child's  advancing  sense  of 
loral  obligation.    The  wise  mother  no  long- 
-  holds  the  child's  hand  from  the  forbidden 
inket,  when,  by  her  authority  over  its  mind, 
ie  can  enforce  her  command,  and  she  glad- 
'  resigns  even  that  authority  as  fast  as  it  be- 
-  )me3  superfluous,  and  teaches  it  self  control 
ith  far  more  assiduity  than  she  uses  in  per- 
mally  controlling  its  actions.    No  system 
rewards  and  punishments,  however  excel- 
nt,  should  be  mistaken  for  government, 
hey  may  coexist  with  it  and  supplement  it, 
ndering  it  more  effective,  but  they  are  only 
)pliances,  and  wholly  distinct  from  the  gov- 
nment  itself.    This  is  true,  whether  they 
e  enforced  by  authority  or  used  as  influ- 
ices  for  regulating  the  conduct.  Appeals 
self-interest  may  determine  a  man  to  per- 
rai  outwardly  benevolent  actions,  or  the 
jar  of  the  frown  or  scorn  of  a  friend  may 
duce  him  to  relinquish  a  vice,  but  in  neith- 
ease  is  he  governed.    It  is  only  when  the 
ner  sense  of  moral  obligation  enters  that 
ue  government  begins,  and  only  where  the 
rmer  reigns  supreme  is  the  latter  firmly 
jtablished.    Rewards,  punishments,  and  the 
atural  conseqences  of  our  actions  are  ever 
lercising  a  constraining  and  restraining  in- 
■lence  over  us  ;  they  are  necessary  means  of 
^■ucation,  needful  enforcements  of  law  to 
I  ling  obedience  into  a  habit  and  to  change 


unwilling  submission  into  a  glad  recognition 
of  each  law,  and  a  spontaneous  and  loving 
compliance  with  it,  but  they  are  instruments 
and  not  objects,  means  and  not  ends.  Self- 
government,  then,  is  the  essence  of  all  gov- 
ernment. Air  control  should  lead  to  self- 
control,  all  authority  should  support  the  su- 
preme authority  of  conscience,  all  influence 
bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  sense. 
We  can  imagine  a  community  so  virtuous 
that  all  enforcements  of  law  have  become  su- 
perfluous, the  inner  sense  of  right  being  so 
fully  developed  as  to  ensure  prosperity  and 
happiness.  This  would  imply  not  the  ab- 
sence, but  the  perfection  of  government. 
Its  instruments  are  laid  aside  only  to  reveal 
the  beauty  to  which  they  have  contributed. 

Even  this  secret  and  individual  sense  of 
duty  has  also  its  tools,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  true  governing  power. 
The  laws  of  our  being  aflix  pleasure  and  pain 
to  right  and  wrong  independently  of  all  out- 
side authority  or  influence,  and  the  more 
deeply  we  study  them  the  more  fully  we  shall 
appreciate  this  lesson.  But  while  these  effects 
act  upon  us  with  the  authority  of  mighty 
however  gently  and  reasonably  exerted,  there 
is  behind  them  all  the  supreme  voice  of  right, 
which  is  the  true  governing  power  in  every 
heart,  and  to  which  each  should  bow  irre- 
spective of  all  consequences,  not  in  slavish 
submission  to  a  compulsory  force,  but  in  glad 
recognition  and  loving  acquiescence.  It  is 
only  when  duty  and  love  are  perfectly  in 
unison,  when  the  affections  are  transferred 
from  the  means  to  the  end,  when  our  warm- 
est feelings  and  most  intense  desires  are  in 
harmony  with  the  authority  of  right,  when 
our  whole  natures  yield  willing  assent  to  the 
voice  of  God,  that  the  true  government  has 
been  reached  and  its  foundations  firmly  estab- 
lished.— Public  Ledger. 


SINGULAR  INTELLIGENCE  IN  A  DOG. 

The  editor  of  the  British  Workman  sayg, 
Mr.  Adshead,  one  of  our  Derbyshire  corres- 
pondents writes : 

"  I  live  in  the  country,  and  have  often  oc- 
casion to  be  from  home  for  weeks  together. 
During  my  absence  my  dog  (a  very  valuable 
one  of  the  bull  and  terrier  breed)  displays  an 
amount  of  sagacity,  which  to  me  is  quite  as 
interesting  as  it  is  singular.  During  my  stay 
at  home  he  quietly  sleeps  in  the  back  kitchen, 
but  on  the  night  of  the  day  that  I  leave  home, 
he  makes  hi&  way  up  stairs  to  the  bedroom 
where  my  wife  sleeps,  when  he  creeps  under 
the  bed,  and  from  thence  he  will  neither  be 
coaxed  nor  driven  until  the  morning,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *  I  know  your  natural  protector  is 
gone,  so  here  I  will  remain  and  do  the  best  I 
can  to  guard  you.'    This  the  dog  does  every 
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night  until  ray  return,  when  he  goes  back  to 
his  old  quarters  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  re- 
mains until  I  again  take  my  departure. 

"He  has  not  been  taught  to  act  tlius,  and 
I  can  only  refer  his  conduct  to  that  sagacious 
apprehension  of  consequences  which  has  led 
many  dogs  aforetime  to  place  themseWes  in 
situations  where  they  have  become  the  means 
of  saving  liie,  and  defending  property." 

Surely  there  is  no  task  which  life  brings 
with  it,  at  least  to  the  average  man,  calcula- 
ted to  raise  him  so  much  as  the  task  of  edu- 
t3ating  his  children.  It  is  by  far  the  greatest 
and  most  delicate  problem  which  he  ever  has 
to  solve.  It  demands  all  his  powers  of  thought 
and  contrivance,  and  by  making  so  constant 
a  demand  upon  them  forms  and  disciplines 
them  ;  at  the  same  time  it  disciplines  the  affec- 
tions. In  short,  a  man  cannot  educate  his 
children  without  at  the  same  time  in  a  much 
greater  degree  educating  himself.  What  trade 
or  profession  does  as  much  for  the  man  who 
follows  it?  Not  perhaps  the  most  intellec- 
tual of  all ;  and  assuredly  a  good  many  of  the 
occupations  by  which  men  make  money  are 
for  all  other  purposes  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  division  of 
labor  by  which  a  father  devolves  upon  others 
all  that  is  valuable  and  dignified  in  father- 
hood, and  retains  only  its  burdens  and  anxie- 
ties ?  What  an  impoverishment  of  character 
jnust  be  the  effect  of  such  an  abdication  of 
the  paternal  dignity?  It  must  lead  inevita- 
bly to  those  low  views,  of  the  actual  preva- 
lence of  which  we  are  always  complaining, 
that  money-worship,  that  morbid  industry, 
that  insensibility  to  the  highest  interests  and 
enjoyments. — Prof.  Sceley. 

friends'  social  lycixm. 
Lecture  by  J.  G.  Hunt  on  Third-day  eveiiinp  next, 
28th  inst.,  on  the  Structure  and   P'unclions  of  the 
Digestive  Organs,  with  optical  illustrations. 

Anna  15.  Cakholl,  Srcrt-tart/. 

MUTUAL   AID    ASSOCIATION   OK  KRIKNDS. 

Slated  Meeiin;^  Second-day  evening,  First  month 
27,  at  H  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Uoooi.    MertingB  aro  open  for  the  attendance  of  all. 

Ai-FREi)  MoouK,  Secrftari/. 

ITEMS. 

Thk  Astronomical  Kxpedition  sent  out  la-^t  smii- 
mer  to  Sherman,  the  summit  of  the  Union  Tacific 
Railroad,  promises  valuable  and  important  results. 
The  expedition  was  organized  by  the  Coast  Survey, 
principally  to  acertain  what  advantage  would  be 
derived  from  spectroscropic  observations,  the  instru- 
ments being  stationed  at  a  high  elevation.  The 
temporary  observatories  were  erected  near  Sher- 
man, at  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  soa.  The  solution 
of  the  principal  problem  attempted,  to  wit:  the  in- 
creased visibility  of  the  stars  from  great  altitudes, 
iias  loBor  interested  astronomers.   In  185G.  Professor 


Pia7.7.i  Smith  ascended  the  volcanic  cone  of  Ten 
riffe  »nd  ascertained  that  its  summit  afforded  gre< 
advantbges  for  telescopic  observation.    vSince  th 
time  the  spectroscope  has  been  brought  into  exte 
sive  use,  and  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  di 
advantages  of  an  impure  and  opaque  atmospher 
medium.    The  observers  at  Sherman  report  that  tl 
spectroscopic  additions  to  the  telescope  have  r 
auced  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  at  least  on 
fourth.    When  the  sky  was  unclouded  tlie  air  w 
of  a  most  exquisite  transparency,  and  nearly  all  tl 
stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude  were  visible  to  t\ 
naked  eye.    The  telescope  entered  the  field  wii 
greatly  augmented  power,  and  revealed  clear  at 
lull  images.    The  power  of  the  spectroscope  w> 
also  aided  by  the  altitude,  and  nearly  three  hur 
dred  lines  were  discovered  in  the  sun's  spectra 
being  three  times  the  ordinary  number  seen. —  /'u 
Ledger. 
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pROFF.SMOR  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Instiiut* 
and  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  has  receive 
a  telegram  elating  that  7.^0,000  salmon  eggs  will  b» 
shipped  from  Bremen  by  the  steamship  America 
and  probably  arrive  in  New  V'ork  on  the  25ih.  They'd 
will  be  in  charge  of  Rudolph  Hessel,  an  cminec 
Brtmeii  fish  culturist,  and  on  their  arrival  will,  i 
great  part,  be  delivered  to  the  State  Fish  CoramisJ 
isioners  for  introduction  Into  the  waters  of  the  greaA^ 
lakes  and  Atlantic  coast.    One-third  of  the  egg^ 
were  presented  by  the  German  Government. 

Thk  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  inlcre^^ting  as  a  dividin 
line  between  the  tropic  and  the  temp?rate  /ones  fo 
nearly  all  steam  navigation.  At  Suez  the  crew 
are  changed,  and  if  the  sailors  engaged  to  go  to  tbi 
point  from  Calcutta  are  Chinamen,  and  the  ship  i 
to  go  through  the  canal  to  Great  Britain,  an  Ejglisl 
crew  is  put  on  board.  A  reverse  operation  take 
place  in  the  case  of  steamers  going  from  Englani 
to  the  East  Indies. 

How  metals  are  produced  has  f«)r  a  long  time  beeil  ill 
a  question  among  men  of  science.    The  gener^'fi; 
opinion  has  been  that  the  metalliferous  veins  fln( 
deposits  have  remained  as  they  are  from  the  begin 
ring,  and  that  no  additional  deposits  are  at  presen 
going  on.    But  some  have  contended  ihat  chemicai 
processes  are  in  constant  operation,  and  that  vitai 
forces  are  all  the  time  at  work  eliminatiog  metal? 
and  depositing  them  in  the  form  of  ore  as  they  art 
found  in  mining  operations.    Recent  chemical  ex- 
periments in  England  appear  to  sustain  this  idea 
Corroborative  evidence  is  also  claimed  to  bo  found! 
in  the  abandoned  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
The  long  disused  galleries  of  the  working  are  fre- 
quently  found  enrruated  with  filiated  threads  ol  ^ 
silver,  which  it  is  certain  could  not  have  been  there 
when  tho  mines  were  abandoned.    According  to 
this  new  idea  of  tho  constant  creation  of  metal- 
lic substances,  the  earth  is  a  vast  laboratory,  con- 
stantly at  work  and  constantly  producing. 

Thk  cultivation  of  beet  root  sugar  in  France  hasi 
now  risen  to  an  industry  of  the  first  importance. 
It  employs  more  than  four  hundred  manufactories, 
and  the  process  of  manufacture  is  each  year  brought 
to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  There  are  in  France* 
three  or  tour  journals  specially  devoted  to  subjects 
connected  witn  the  manufacture,  the  machinery  re- 
quired, the  chemistry  of  the  process,  the  cultivatiotv 
of  the  beet,  the  sale  of  the  products,  &c.  In  por- 
tions of  Germany,  also,  beet  root  sugar  is  produced 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  business  appears  to  be 
established  as  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
CQontry. 
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From  Lippincott's  Magazine. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  "  NURSE  AND  PATIENT.'* 

BY  DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 
(Concluded  from  page  755.) 

Thus  far  I  have  limited  my  remarks  to  the 
ibject  of  cases  of  acute  illness,  which,  how- 
ler trying,  are  more  or  less  brief  when  com- 
Bired  to  the  maladies  yet  to  be  considered  in 
leir  influence  on  attendants.  There  is  in 
rery  community  a  certain  proportion  of  sick 
ersons  who  are  chronic  invalids,  and  who, 
om  various  causes,  being  closely  confined  to 
leir  rooms  or  beds,  exact  a  vast  amount  of 
ireful  nursing.  Such  cases  bring  in  their 
ain  to  many  households  an  amount  of  misery 
i  which,  at  first  thought,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
3ive.  Among  these  we  find  the  sad  catalogue 
f  consumptives,  paralytics,  and  the  lesser 
ervous  maladies,  as  the  graver  forms  of  hys- 
ria  and  mental  aflfections.  Of  course,  in 
lany  wealthy  houses,  the  heaviest  care  of 
ich  cases  is  confided  to  good  hired  nurses, 
ut  very  often  this  cannot  be,  or  else  the  ex- 
ctions  of  the  patient  and  the  self  devotion  of 
>ve  and  kinship  cast  the  entire  weight  of 
leir  care  upon  some  single  member  of  the 
mily.  A  sister,  aunt  or  mother  is  gradual- 
absorbed  by  the  duties  of  the  sick  room 
ntil  her  life  for  years  is  passed  in  the  gray 
lonotony  of  some  such  self-iojposed  task.  I 
0  not  say  that  this  should  not  be — right- 
inded  people  cannot  fly  from  obvious  duty 
-but  I  do  strongly  feel  that  the  complete 


sacrifice  thus  made  is  not  always  best  for  the 
invalid,  and  is  full  of  peril  for  the  attendant ; 
and  that  even  where  most  demanded  it  ia 
capable  of  being  so  modified  as  to  be  better 
for  the  one  and  safer  for  the  other. 

The  evil  begins  in  the  curious  selfishness 
which  is  apt  to  grow  upon  the  chronic  inva- 
lid, so  as  in  many  instances  to  make  him  or 
her  more  or  less  despotic  in  the  household. 
Old  invalids  long  and  closely  confined^  see 
their  circle  of  eDjoyments  narrowing,  and 
naturally  shrink  from  the  little  social  sacri- 
fices of  their  peraonal  wants  which  in  com- 
mon life  every  reasonable  creature  is  con- 
tinually making.  They  want  some  one  to 
talk  to,  to  read  to  them,  and  make  their 
meals  cheerful — above  all,  to  sympathize^ 
with  them.  Their  senses  become  acute,  sounds 
and  bright  light  disturb  them,  aflTection  bends 
to  their  least  wish,  and  they  grow  into  des- 
pots, and  little  by  little  lessen,  through  their 
wants  and  fears  and  sensitiveness,  the  liberty 
of  a  household  and  the  happiness  of  others. 
They  reason,  if  at  all,  on  the  slightness  of  the 
calls  they  make  on  others,  forgetful  of  their 
number  ;  and  thus  aided  by  the  only  too-wil- 
ling love  about  them,  by  degrees  dominate  a 
whole  circle,  and  absorb,  as  it  were,  all  the 
strength  and  sweetness  of  some  one  devoted 
life.  It  is  easy  for  health  and  strength  and 
love  to  bend  and  yield  to  pitiful  weaknesH 
and  pain — ever  so  easy  for  women  to  sacrifice 
self — until  at  last,  as  time  runs  on,  every  in- 
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terest  in  life  conceutrates  upon  the  patient 
and  the  sick  room.  With  thia  come  irregu- 
lar habits  of"  living,  neglect  uf  exerci.se  and 
broken  health.  By  and  by  the  nurse  falls  ill 
of  some  disease,  and  we  wonder  over  her  case, 
forgetting  how  thoroughly  such  an  existence 
prepares  the  way  for  illness,  and  how  sure  it 
is  to  make  the  onslaught  terrible.  The  life  I 
have  so  briefly  traced  in  outline  may  come  to 
be  far  worse  and  far  more  hurtful  in  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  forms  of  sickness,  because 
certain  types  of  malady  bring  with  them  to 
the  too  closely-confined  nurse  injurious  con- 
sequences which  do  not  depend  alone  upon 
the  annoyances  inseparable  from  the  life  of 
the  sick  room.  Among  the  diseases  which 
are  in  all  probability  hurtful  to  the  nurse,  or 
at  least  to  the  relative  who  sets  as  such,  and' 
is  in  constant  contact  with  the  patient,  breath- 
ing his  breath  and  sharing  his  room,  is  the 
too  common  sickness  known  as  consumption. 
This  malady,  which  the  sentimental  noveli.st 
has  taught  the  public  to  regard  as  a  gentle 
fading  away  of  the  body  without  pain  or  dis- 
tress, is  usually  one  of  the  most  distressing  of 
the  many  modes  of  exit  from  this  life.  The 
tax  it  makes  on  the  feelings  and  physical 
forces  of  the  attendant  is  most  severe,  and  is 
combined  with  a  large  addition  of  danger 
when  the  nurse,  especially  if  of  like  blood 
with  the  sufferer,  is  closely  confined  to  the 
sick  room.  There  is  indeed  a  belief  univer- 
sal among  the  people  of  some  countries,  and 
shared  by  many  physicians,  that  consumption 
is  capable  of  being  directly  communicated 
when  the  attendant  is  a  wife,  for  example, 
and  is  thus  more  often  and  more  nearly  than 
another  in  the  company  of  the  invalid.  1 
cannot  pretend  to  settle  positively  the  extent 
of  this  peril,  but  I  feel  confident  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  shut  up  with  a  consumptive  any 
one  of  the  same  family,  and  that  hereditary 
tendencies  to  the  disease  should  make  such 
caution  much  more  imperative. 

A  good  deal  of  the  happiness  and  health  of 
the  attendant  relatives  in  any  disease  may 
depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  patient  is  modified  and  altered  by 
years  of  pain  and  sick-room  trials,  and  such 
changes  in  the  patient  are  influenced  perhaps 
in  some  degree  by  the  nature  of  the  malady. 
Chronic  sickness  ennobles  a  few  and  debases 
the  many  ;  but  as  a  rule  long-continued  or 
fre(iuent  and  terrible  })ain  is  one  of  the  most 
awtul  trials  to  which  human  nature  can  be 
exposed.  We  all  see  people  who  "  suffer  and 
are  strong,"  who  in  the  midst  of  torture  think 
more  of  others  than  of  themselves,  and  who, 
like  Robert  Hall,  live  beautiful  and  useful 
lives  while  never  free  from  pain  ;  but  di- 
seases in  which,  with  pain,  there  is  also  great 
waste  of  tissues  are  more  trying  than  those 


which  involve  onlv  pain  ;  and  under  such  it 
riuences  the  strong  grow  feeble  of  will,  th 
bravest  timid,  the  kindest  irritable,  and  tbi 
best  of  us  selfish.  *  * 

But  is  there  then  no  escape  from  these  mt 
chievous  consequences  ?  People  will  get  il. 
and  remain  ill.  There  are  others  whose  plal 
duty  lies  in  attendance  on  such  victims  ( 
misfortune,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  coui 
sel  any  one  to  shrink  selfishly  from  cleai 
though  sad  and  painful  obligations.  I  fane 
that  few  cases  of  the  kind  1  describe  ever  on 
cur  without  sufficient  protest  and  competeui 
advice  from  the  doctor.  But  the  force  o 
custom  and  the  dread  of  ill-tempered  n 
marks  are  commonly  too  much  for  him,  an 
he  is  only  listened  to  with  respect  to  be  diii 
obeyed  with  certainty,  like  many  anothe 
preacher. 

As  regards  consumptives,  of  whom  first 
wrote,  it  is  most  desirable  that  as  long  as  pon 
sible  the  nurse  should  sleep  in  an  adjoining  ^^jj 
room  within  call,  and  never  in  the  sick  roow 
— most  important  that  the  chambers  be  w 
aired  at  all  times,  and  that  she  should 
more  than  any  other  nurse,  some  hours  0( 
each  day  in  the  open  air.    The  dangers  oci 
such  cases  are,  however,  better  known  aa<H 
felt  than  are  the  more  insidious  evils  of  thli 
other  forms  of  disease  to  which  I  have  drawn' 
attention.    Where  the  great  misfortune  of  ; 
chronic  case  of  illness  has  fallen  on  a  familjj 
it  is  possible,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  peo<,fj 
pie  of  common  sense  and  decision  of  charact 
ter,  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the  cssentitjj"^ 
evil  of  the  situation.    It  were  well  in  sucl 
cases  to  take  care  to  distribute  the  burden 
so  that  not  on  one  person  alone  shall  fall  it 
entire  weight.    Usually,  as  I  have  said,  somu]'' 
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the  physical  ills  of  coDfinement  and  never- 
ending,  monotonous  duties,  it  is  good  for  no 
one  to  be  too  constantly  in  the  society  of  any 
one  person,  and  least  of  all  in  that  of  one 
necessarily  made  more  or  less  morbid  by  ill- 
aess.  Just  as  change  of  climate  is  essential 
to  bodily  vigor,  so  change  of  moral  climate  is 
needful  for  health  of  mind,  and  the  contact 
with  a  variety  of  people  becomes  of  service 
:o  those  who  otherwise  run  the  risk  which 
^omes  of  *'  set  gray  lives"  and  changeless 
lays- 
There  is  another  evil,  already  alluded  to, 
which  falls  heavily  on  the  sick  nurse,  and 
tvhich  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  arises 
Tom  the  self  concentration  and  growing  self- 
shness  which  even  the  best  of  old  invalids 
ind  hard  to  avoid,  and  which,  especially  if 
,he  suHerer  be  one  in  authority  in  the  house- 
lold,  is  sure  to  result  by  slow  degrees  in  more 
>r  less  interference  with  the  happiness  of 
)thers,  and  especially  of  the  younger  mem- 
)ers  of  the  family.  It  is  to  be  met  only,  as 
'ar  as  I  can  see,  by  a  clear  comprehension  of 
ust  what  is  due  to  suffering  and  morbid  wants 
md  emotions,  and  by  an  early  and  decisive 
ray  of  checking  all  unfair  and  unneeded  en- 
Toachments.  To  yield  in  everything  to  a 
ihronic  invalid  is  in  a  manner  easy,  and  this 
i  some  folks'  fashion  of  dealing  with  chil- 
Iren  ;  but  the  final  result  is  good  neither  for 
hild  nor  for  sick  person,  and,  by  enabling 
he  latter  to  cultivate  the  resistible  sources  of 
anoyance  and  morbid  emotions,  is  certain  to 
esult  in  enlarging  for  him  by  degrees  the 
oundaries  of  misery.  A  little  timely  firm- 
ess  from  kind  but  steady-minded  friends  will 

0  much  to  limit  this  cause  of  unhappiness  to 
atient  and  attendants. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the 
et  greater  necessity  of  not  spoiling  children 
ecause  of  sickness.  In  acute  illness  it  may 
8  well  very  often  to  let  them  have  in  many 
tiings  *'  their  own  way,"  as  the  saying  is,  but 
s  regards  young  people  sick  with  chronic 
laladies  for  years,  and  perha*~s  likely  to  be 

1  or  crippled  for  life,  there  can  be  no  more 
ital  mistake.  They,  of  all  people,  need  to 
ossess  and  to  have  aid  in  forming  strong, 
ilf-sustaining  characters— they,  if  any,  are 
)  be  taught  self-denial  and  restraint,  unless 
re  are  willing  to  make  them  alike  unhappy 
ud  the  cause  of  unhappiness. 

With  such  precautions,  and  a  firm  resolve 
)  keep  in  view  the  manifest  duty  of  taking 
are  of  her  own  mental  and  physical  health, 

is  altogether  possible  for  a  woman  in  fair 
ealth  to  take  honest  charge  of  a  chronic  in- 
alid  ;  while  without  such  determination  the 
isk  I  have  described  is  most  likely  to  end  in 
taking  one  invalid  the  more.  Without 
roper  management  no  one  can  endure  such 


a  life,  and  no  physician  who  reads  these 
pages  but  will  be  sure  to  recall  only  too  many 
examples  of  lives  laid  down  in  needless  sacri- 
fice by  those  who  too  willingfly  yielded  them- 
selves up  to  the  tyranny  of  the  sick  room. 

*  *  *  >}:  * 

There  is  another  form  of  disease  of  which 
as  yet  I  have  said  nothing,  but  which  is  so 
surrounded  with  peril  for  the  watching  friends 
that  I  should  have  failed  in  my  task  did  I 
nr)t  most  earnestly  warn  my  readers  of  its 
dangers.  When  a  case  of  insanity  in  any  of 
its  many  forms  falls  upon  some  one  in  a  house: 
hold,  certain  questions  at  once  present  them- 
selves which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  brief  paper.  The  physician  is 
very  soon  called  upon  in  these  cases  to  de- 
cide whether  the  patient  is  in  such  a  state  as 
to  make  residence  and  treatment  at  home  de- 
sirable, or  whether  recourse  to  an  aslyum  is 
best.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  alienists  to  believe  that 
many  instances  of  aberration  or  of  melan- 
choly are  best  cared  for  in  the  patients'  own 
houses  ;  and  if  the  doctor  so  decides,  or  if,  as 
often  happens,  some  time  must  elapse  before 
he  can  come  to  a  decision,  the  question  of  at- 
tendance becomes  at  once  of  the  gravest  mo- 
ment. As  to  this  there  should  be  not  the 
slightest  hesitation.  In  either  of  the  cases 
stated  there  should  be  selected  a  careful  and 
kindly  attendant,  who,  if  possible,  ought  never 
to  be  a  relation  or  friend.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  absurdly  clear  to  a  doctor,  and  are 
briefly  these  :  A  stranger  has  control  over 
cases  such  as  no  kinswoman  can  obtain,  and, 
unmoved  by  too  great  sympathy  or  emotion, 
is  far  more  able  to  carry  out  discreetly  and 
firmly  the  needed  measures  of  relief.  More- 
over, for  moral  treatment  it  is  usually  need- 
ful more  or  less  to  isolate  such  sick  persons, 
while  it  is  plainly  undesirable  and  imprudent 
to  expose  other  individuals  of  the  same  blood, 
and  possibly  of  like  tendencies,  to  the  emo- 
tions and  states  of  mind  which  close  confine- 
ment with  those  they  love,  but  who  are  thus 
disordered,  are  sure  to  bring  about.  Like 
other  physicians  who  meet  with  cases  of 
nervous  disease,  I  have  been  often  called  upon 
to  witness  the  wreck  of  mind  and  body  which 
the  efifort  to  fulfill  such  a  task  has  brought 
about.  Indeed,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
likely  to  insure  loss  of  health  than  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  young  person,  especially  if  a 
relative,  to  nurse  the  insane.  Here,  if  in 
any  case,  are  present  in  their  worst  forms  all 
the  evils  which  make  attendance  on  the  sick 
a  trial  of  physical  and  mental  health.  The 
greater  the  love  for  the  sufferer,  the  more  un- 
wise for  both  is  the  trial,  the  greater  for  the 
nurse  is  the  strain.  The  incessant  watching, 
the  weary  waiting  in  this  most  sad  and^un- 
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certain  of  all  maladies,  the  terrors  as  to  what 
may  happen  in  a  disorder  so  changeful,  the 
alternations  oi  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  agony 
of  battle  with  aberrations  acd  diseased  opin- 
ions which  it  is  vain  to  strive  to  change  or 
influence,  combine  to  torture  the  nursing 
friend  ;  while  close  confinement  and  the  usu- 
al unavailing  effort  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  the  morbid  horror  which  this 
disease  creates,  all  unite  to  make  puch  at- 
tendance sadly  dangerous  for  those  near  of 
blood.  In  fact,  no  one  should  be  submitted 
to  so  terrible  an  ordeal  ;  and  if  it  be  impos- 
sible to  create  for  a  case  of  insanity  an  asy- 
lum within  the  house,  with  a  paid  attendant, 
then  it  is  better,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  place 
the  patient  in  some  well-ordered  hospital. 
The  picture  I  have  drawn  is  no  sketch  from 
fancy  :  many  and  many  a  life,  and,  worse 
than  that,  many  a  mind,  has  been  wrecked 
in  such  service  :  while,  as  I  have  taid,  ai:d 
would  like  once  more  to  urge  as  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  better 
plan  for  ensuring  the  continuance  of  a  case 
of  mental  disease  than  keeping  the  patient  in 
the  constant  company  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few 
sentences  as  to  nurses.    It  is  very  easy  to  ad- 
vise people  to  get  a  nurse,  but  a  nurse  is  real- 
ly a  hard  thing  to  get.  Our  attendants  on  the 
sick  are  usually  drawn  from  the  list  of  month- 
ly nurses,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  badly  trained 
to  the  duties  of  fever  cases,  and  are  apt  to  be 
pre-engaged  or  available  only  for  short  peri- 
ods of  service.    It  is  commonly  possible  to 
get  a  Sister  of  Charity,  but  the  women  of 
these  orders  are  certainly  not  so  perfectly 
drilled  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  Europe, 
and  are,  I  suspect,  as  a  rule,  recruited  from  a 
somewhat  lower  class  than  is  the  case  abroad. 
At  all  events,  other  prejudices  very  often 
stand  in  the  way  of  employing  them,  and  we 
still  need,  therefore,  well-drilled  nurses,  who 
can  be  readily  obtained  whenever  they  are 
required.    It  has,  indeed,  often  amazed  me 
that  so  few  women — I  may  say,  no  women — 
of  a  somewhat  better  class  should  have  taken 
to  this  very  profitable  trade  in  any  shape 
save  as  monthly  nurses.    To  be  a  good  nurse 
surely  demands   no  inconsiderable  ability, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  no  better 
or  nobler  business  far  a  tender-hearted  and 
clever  woman.    Whatever  be  the  cause,  at 
this  moment  the  demand  is  far  larger  than 
the  supply — perhaps  because  to  be  a  first-rate 
nurse  involves  so  many  qualities  in  the  way 
of  culture  and  refinement  that  they  are  rare- 
ly united  in  the  class  of  women  who  pretend 
to  this  business.    We  see  so  much  of  bad 
nursing  that  my  temptation  is  large  to  go  on 
and  sav  what  a  e-ood  nursp  miorhf  to  hp  nnrl 


how  sick  folks  should  and  should  not  b 
nursed  ;  but  all  this  Miss  Nightingale  hi 
said  far  better  than  I  could  say  it,  and  m 
chief  desire  was  to  do  what  5rhe  has  not  don 
— point  out  some  of  the  perils  of  nursing  t 
the  nurse.  ^ 

For  Friendp' Intelligencer. 
WHAT  IS  RELIGION  ? 

What  is  lleligion  and  what  should  be  tb: 
object  of  Keligious  Associations?  p 

Religion  is  the  recognition  of  the  followiu 
propositions  : 

Fir&t,  There  is  a  Supreme,  Personal,  Spiri 
ual  Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  uni 
verse,  whom  we  call  God. 

Second,  There  i.-  a  spirit  in  man  similar  i 
essence,  and  having  relations  more  or  les 
direct  with  the  Supreme. 

These  propositions  form  the  basis  of  all  iU 
religions  of  the  earth,  and  on  these,  whetht 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  been  erec 
ed  all  the  superstructures  of  religious  belie^ 
The  view  held  by  Friends  involves  a  furthe 
statement,  which  is  derived  mainly  from  tli 
foregoing  and  the  development  of  which  bb 
this  Society  shows  that,  as  a  body,  they  onll 
have  fully  realized  these  truths,  viz  : 

Third,  The  evidence  of  the  existence 
God,  our  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  the  con 
viction  of  our  obligation  to  obey  that  will  an 
derived  from  our  inner  consciousness ;  ihi 
is,  God  reveals  himself  directly  to  our  soull 
shows  us  what  is  his  will  and  that  we  ougH 
to  yield  obedience  thereto. 

These  propositions  cannot  be  proved  mathi^ 
matically  ;  we  have  to  assume  them  to  I 
true,  and  they  are  only  true  to  those  who/e' 
them  to  be  so.  But  they  have  been  acted  c 
by  mankind  in  all  ages.  Even  when  me 
have  supposed  their  belief  to  rest  on  tl: 
authority  of  others,  it  would  be  found  II 
analyzing  the  operation  of  their  minds,  thii 
on  these  vital  points  they  yield  assent 
authority  because  the  view  meets  the  witnee 
in  their  own  souls.  They  do  not  believe  bb 
cause  of  the  authority,  but  they  yield  to 
thority  because  they  believe. 

While  it  is  claimed  that  all  religious  pe 
sons  build  upon  these  propositions,  and  muu 
assent  to  their  truth  if  they  could  see  clear 
the  action  of  their  own  minds,  it  is  furthn 
claimed  that  even  those  who  refuse  to  ai 
knowledge  any  religion,  and  who  deny  tl 
two  first  propositions,  must  accept  the  essee 
tial  truth  contained  in  the  third,  which 
that  the  final  court  of  appeal  for  all  kno 
ledge  of  what  we  should  do  or  avoid  is  ii 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  each  heart. 

Assuming  this  to  be  a  correct  statementi 
what  religion  is,  we  proceed  to  consider  wh 
«>imilfl  hPt  thp  nhipct  of  reliffious  association 
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The  general  statement  of  that  object  would 
seena  to  be — To  unite  in  taking  such  means 
as  will  lead  to  a  correct  observation  of  the 
divine  intimations,  and  to  assist  each  other  to 
yield  obedience  to  them. 

The  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  continued  in  a  future  number. 

E.  C. 

New  York,  1st  mo,  ISth,  1873. 


'  EXTRACT  FROM  AN  EPISTLE  WRITTEN  BY  T. 

,  ELLWOOD  IN  THE  YEAR  1686. 

I  SELECTED    FOR  FUIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER  BY  Q.    0.  P. 

"Let  every  one  examine  himself,  that  Achan, 
with  his  Babylonish  garments  may  be  found 
and  cast  out;  for  indeed  he  is  a  troubier  of 
;.  Israel. 

^     "  And  all  friends,  who,  upon  true  search, 
fhall  find  yourselves  concerned  in  this  par- 
^  ticular,  I  warn  and  exhort  you  all,  return  to 
that  which  at  first  convinced  you  ;  to  that 
'.  keep  close,  in  that  abide,  that  therein  ye  may 
,  know,  as  at  the  first,  not  only  a  bridle  to  the 
tongue,  but  a  curb  to  the  roving  mind,  a  re- 
•  straint  to  the  wandering  desire.  For  assuredly, 
L  Friends,  if  truth  be  kept  to,  none  will  need  to 
^-  learn  of  the  world  what  to  wear,  what  to  put 
on,  or  how  to  shape  and  fashion  their  gar- 
ments ;  but  Truth  will  teach  all  how  best  to 
lans\yer  the  end  of  clothing,  both  for  useful 
^  service  and  modest  decency.    And  the  cross 
^  of  Christ  will  be  a  yoke  to  the  unruly  will, 
J  and  a  restraint  upon  the  wanton  mind,  and 
will  crucify  that  nature  that  delights  in  finery 
and  bravery  of  apparel,  in  which  the  true 
I  adorning  doth  not  stand,  but  in  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  cor- 
.  ruptible,  even  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

'And  the  grace  of  God,  which  hath  ap- 
peared to  all,  and  which  hath  brought  salva- 
tion to  many,  will  not  only  teach  to  deny  all 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lust,  and  to  live  sober 
ly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world, 
but  will  also  lead  those  that  obey  it,  out  of 
all  excess,  and  out  of  all  superfluities  and 
worldly  vanities,  and  will  teach  them  to  order 
their  conversation  aright.  Therefore,  to  this 
heavenly  grace  let  every  mind  be  turned, 
and  therein  stayed,  that  thereby  all  who  pro- 
fess the  Truth  may  be  kept  in  the  holy  limits 
of  it ;  that  in  their  whole  conversation  and 
nourse  of  life — in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  put- 
ling  on  apparel,  and  in  whatsoever  else  we 
fio  or  take  in  hand,  all  may  be  done  to  the 
glory  of  God,  that  our  moderation  in  all 
liings  may  appear  unto  all  men." 

FIe  that  believeth  hath  everlasting  life,  he 
•  h  it  now,  is  already  passed  from  death  un- 
iife,  and  he  looks  up  to  the  Lord  and  Giver 

it  for  everything  needful,  and  expects  it 

of  his  fulness. — Rornaine. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
AN  ANSWER  TO  J.  M.  E. 

The  kind  and  well-meant  criticisms  of  J. 
M.  E.,  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  18th  inst., 
are  welcome  as  conveying  a  caution  I  will  en- 
deavor to  profit  by,  and,  they,  at  the  same  time, 
aflford  an  opportunity  for  some  explanation- 
He  cannot,  however,  so  well  judge  of  the 
difficulties  of  my  position  as  if  he  occupied 
it.  It  is  very  safe  to  advise  caution  in  the 
use  of  "sweeping"  assertions,  but  I  have  to 
discriminate  between  this  care  on  the  one 
hand,  and  honesty  to  my  convictions  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  well  recognized  rule  in  our 
meetings  that  a  Friend  who  has  a  clear  sen- 
timent upon  any  subject  under  consideration^ 
is  in  duty  bound  to  give  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  body  ;  and  the  duty  to  give  it  frankly 
and  honestly  is  a  matter  of  course.  Our  con- 
victions should  always  be  expressed  in  mild 
and  respectful  language,  and  this  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do.  The  passage  selected  by  our 
friend  for  illustration,  when  closely  examined, 
shows,  I  think  the  guarded  care  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  exercised  : 

"  Friends  everywhere  have,  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees,  come  too  much  to  regard  their 
whole  religious  duty  as  consisting  in  going 
through  and  keeping  up  the  outward  forma 
and  usages  thus  established  by  their  ances- 
tors." 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  this,  I  think^ 
is  that  it  is  a  little  awkward.  The  word 
"  whole,"  which  in  strictness  does  not  admit 
of  qualification,  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  qualifying  words  "  too  much."  But  it  is 
a  paramonnt  rule  of  construction  that  we 
cannot  reject  any  of  the  words  ;  therefore,  the 
word  "  whole  "  must  yield  to  the  qualifying 
expression  with  which  it  is  used,  and  the 
meaning  that  results  is,  not  that  Friends 
"  regard  their  whole  religious  duty  as  consist- 
ing in  going  through,"  &c.,  but  that  it  is 
everywhere  too  much  so.  This  is  my  convic- 
tion, and  the  language  used  was  intended  to» 
and,  I  believe,  does,  express  that  and  no 
more.  But  other  qualifying  words  are  also 
used.  It  is  stated  that  this  condition  of  things 
has  come  upon  us  "by  imperceptible  degrees." 
Not  that  Friends  have,  and  do,  err  in  this 
respect  knowingly,  but  that  it  has  been  an 
imperceptible  growth  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. No  imputation  is  made  or  intended 
against  the  motives  or  the  sincerity  of  any. 

I  grant  that  the  mildest  form  of  expression 
consistent  with  clearness  and  frankness  ought 
to  be  used,  but  J.  M.  E.  is  himself  too  well 
skilled  in  composition  not  to  perceive,  on  re- 
flection, that  the  form  of  queries,  as  a  milder 
way  of  saying  that  a  thing  is  so,  besides  be- 
ing wanting  in  candor  and  straightforward- 
ness, would  not  do.    However  proper  it  may 
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be  inva  single  instance,  to  introduce  a  constant 
succession  of  queries  in  the  course  of  an  ar- 
ticle and  series  of  articles  would  be  ludicrous. 
>'  1  desire  it  distinctly  understood  that  in 
niakingassertiouslgive  merely  my  own  sincere 
religious  convictions,  and  there  leave  them. 
I  make  no  claim  to  infallibility ;  and  feel  as- 
8ured  that  nothing  in  connection  with  our 
Society  that  is  founded  in  Divine  truth,  is  in 
any  danger  of  being  injured  by  my  pen. 

As  to  compromising  the  editors  by  my 
sweepinf^  strictures,  as  intimated  by  our  ilriend 
J.  M.  E.,  I  cannot  suppose  that,  in  view  of 
their  own  explanation  at  the  beginning,  any 
of  the  readers  of  the  IntcUigencer  would  ex- 
pect them  to  exclude  from  their  columns 
everything  that  may  not  happen  to  square 
with  their  own  ideas.  Has  not  the  cause  of 
Truth  suffered  too  much  already  from  the 
disposition  of  Friends  to  discourage  freedom 
of  criticism  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  among  them  ?  T.  H.  S. 

Fhilada.j  Id  mo.,  187'>. 

AVherefore,  brethren,  let  us  be  careful 
neither  to  out  go  the  Guide,  nor  yet  loiter  be- 
hind Him  ;  since  he  that  makes  haste  may 
miss  his  way,  and  he  that  stays  behind  lose 
his  Guide. —  Wm.  renn. 


GOD  AN];  MAN. 

There  is  not  a  throb  of  happy  life  in  any 
creature,  but  the  heart  of  the  Infinite  One 
throbs  in  answering  happiness.  Our  Father's 
joy  is  in  our  joy.  He  does  not  come  down 
out  of  the  clouds  to  us  on  great  occasions,  and 
dwell  for  the  rest  of  the  time  in  a  remote 
seclusion.  His  life  is  closer  around  us  than 
the  air  and  sunlight.  There  is  not  a  bright 
autumn  leaf  that  is  not  an  out-shining  of  the 
Divine  beauty.  Not  a  moment's  pleasure  or 
a  ruffle  of  annoyance  comes  to  us,  that  is  not 
felt  in  God's  consciousness.  There  is  no 
slightest  yielding  on  our  part  to  evil,  but  casts 
H  shadow  on  him  ;  no  moment's  conquest  of 
wrong,  but  he  rejoices  in  it.  As  God  is  with 
us  in  sympathy  in  all  these  things,  so  in  them 
all  he  seeks  our  confidence.  He  would  have 
us  look  up  to  him  more  freely  and  familiarly 
than  the  child  seeks  its  father's  face.  For 
our  hours  of  great  necessity,  for  times  of  sore 
trial  and  conflict,  he  has  infinite  resources  of 
help;  for  all  our  profoundest  longings  he 
holds  an  abundant  answer.  But,  more  than 
this,  he  would  have  us  take  him  into  our  daily 
companionship.  He  would  have  us  bring  to 
him  our  simplest  happiness  as  well  as  our 
pain,  our  laughter  as  well  as  our  sighing.  He 
would  walk  with  us  as  our  most  familiar 
friend,  terrible  only  when  he  stands  across 
the  path  of  our  evil  desires  ;  giving  us  the 
sweetest  and  the  freest  companionship ;  draw- 


ing us  insensibly  into  all  noble  and  heavenh 
character  by  his  divine  presence. —  Chrlsiiau 
Union. 


PiiiZE  men  for  their  real  worth  and  not  fol 
their  gilt,  and  believe  those  to  be  the  greatesK  ^ 
men  who  are  the  holiest  men,  and  those  to  Ui  f; 
the  best  company  who  keep  company  witH 
Christ. 


HOPE. 


Hope  is  the  parent  of  faith.    I  believe  ioi 
the  heaven  I  am  made  to  forecast,  whose  hor- 
oscope no  human  hand  constructed.  Marius 
the  Roman  general,  meditates  among  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  Amid  what  wrecks  human 
hope  will  sit.  The  soul,  distressed  and  afliict 
od,  impoverished  and  bereaved,  yet  never  sur- 
renders, but  yearns  and  longs  and  anticipatee^fl 
still.    David  from  his  depths  cries  out,  "  Iti|eii 
is  good  that  I  have  been  afflicted  ;"  and  in  ao 
old  Bible  I  have  read  the  penciling  of  one  ioil'or 
sore  grief  against  his  text :  **  With  my  wholei  m 
heart  I  acknowledge  this."    What  is  it  thali  w 
accepts  misery  from  the  Most  High,  defendilj  -j 
the  Providence  that  inflicts  its  woes,  espouse* 
its  chastiser's  cause,  purges  itself  in  the  pit  oi 
its  misery  of  all  contempt  of  his  commands,*; 
and  makes  its  agonies  the  beams  and  raftert 
of  the  triumph  it  builds?    It  is  an  immortal 
principle.    It  is  an  indestructible  essence. 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Divinity  it  adores.^ 
It  can  no  more  die  than  he  can.    It  needs  noo 
more  insurance  of  life  than  its  author  does;; 
Prove  its  title  ?  It  is  proof  itself  of  all  thingfii 
else.    It  is  substantive,  and  every  thing  ad-' 
jective  beside.    It  is  the  kingdom  all  thingw 
will  be  added  to.    "  My  mind  a  kingdom  is," 
pass  popedoms  and  empires  and  temporalitiett 
as  they  will. 

But  this  is  not  argument ;  it  is  ecstasy^" 
What  is  ecstasy  ?    An  uplifting  to  some  posi 
tion  above  our  usual  stand.    We  always  see< 
more  as  we  get  up  higher  on  a  tower  or  hill. 
On  yonder  cape,  whose  name  of  Ann  somet, 
love  of  woman  gave,  I  have  been  amazed  atl  ^ 
revelations  of  beauty,  from  rising  forty  ow 
filty  feet  into  the  air  ;  forests  in  the  dim  hori 
zon,  intervales  stretchinj^  along  the  banks  ol»l 
streams,  and  the  far-off  Atlantic  swell  andd 
roll  girdling  with  foam  the  isles.    It  is  ana 
ectasy  to  be  on  Mount  Washington  or  Montt  - 
Blanc  ;  it  extends  the  view.  Some  years  ago, 
I  failed  with  some  friends  to  pick  up  that  lit- 
tle pin  on  the  floor  of  the  deep,— the  islau44| 
of  Fayal.    As  we  surmised  from  observationi  )fj: 
of  the  sun  that  we  were  nearing  the  latitude  %^ 
where  it  is  laid   down,  there  was  debatefer, 
whether  a  vague  cloudy  line  we  saw  in  th 
distance  was  land  or  mist.  But  a  great  sur 
tossing  the  vessel  brought  out  plainly  ih 
hump  of  vineyards  washed  with  breakers  a 
laced  with  streams,  to  our  exclamation 
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jnanimous  joy.  So  from  the  surge  of  feeling 
re  may  descry  the  heavenly  shore,  hid  from 
he  level  survey  of  common-place  life.    It  is 

0  halcyon,  but  a  stormy  sea,  that  lifts  us  to 
he  vision.  Not  on  the  bright,  glassy  surface 
f  our  prosperity,  but  on  the  sullen,  heaving 
ide  of  sorrow,  shall  we  behold  the  port  we 
-ould  make.  Gray  weather  softens  the  laud- 
■ape,  and  assists  the  sight.  It  was  said  of 
>ogland,  she  imagines  she  sees  further  on  a 
loady,  threatening  day  than  with  all  clear. 
.)  through  gloom  we  discern  glory.  The 
onu  throws  up  the  sea- weed  to  enrich  the 
i5Kl.  Foal  weather  is  needed  to  make  the 
ur  fruitful.    The  bolt  that  shatters  your 

of  directs  your  eye  upward.  The  Almighty 

1  esses  us  with  menace  as  with  promise. 
S'  hen  our  children,  the  heirs  we  hoped  to 
■ave  our  lodging  to,  are  carried  dead  from 
s  door,  we  seek  a  city  that  hath  foundations  ; 
>T  we,  too,  on  our  own  thresholds  must  turn 
Lir  back,  and,  able  to  walk  no  more,  be  led 
od  lowered  through  the  same  low  gateway. 

.  -  Radical  Problems. 

From  the  Transcript. 
A  HOLIDAY  HYMN, 
«Y  F.  H.  COOKK. 

Father,  beneath  these  happy  skies 
Relaxed  the  world  of  business  lies: 
The  careworn  man  comes  home  to  r?st, 
Once  more  a  child  on  nature's  breast. 
Soul  of  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  !  « 
Thy  presence  fills  these  vacant  hours  ; 
Thy  love,  that  quickening  all  we  see, 
Throbs  in  the  heart  of  bird  and  bee. 
Thy  love  and  ours,  for  near  and  far, 
By  mount  and  flood  our  dear  one's  are; 
The  airs  that  kiss  thy  garment's  hem 
Are  sweet  with  prayers  we  breathe  for  them. 
Grant  that  when  autumn  hours  at  length 
Return  to  test  our  growing  strength, 
The  summer's  wealth  of  tenderest  thought 
May  into  living  deeds  be  wrought, 
Plainjield,  Mass..  July.  1871. 


PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTEES. 


I  have  thought  of  thee  many  times  this 
eautiful  winter  morning,  with  the  feeling  of 
ffection  that  always  attends  remembrance 
f  thee,  and  I  have  taken  the  pen  to  tell 
lee  that  the  two  invalids  are  decidedly  bet- 
\x.  Four  weeks  have  passed  since  I  have 
een  confined  to  the  house,  and  when  we  once 
ecome  housed  in  cold  weather  it  is  difficult 
>  get  out  again.  We  are,  however,  sur- 
)unded  by  all  the  comforts  we  can  desire, 
ad  often  feel  that  we  can  repeat /rom  our 


hearts  the  beautiful  lines  of  Addison,  which 

we  do  repeat  from  our  lips  : 

"  Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart 

That  tastes  these  gifts  with  joy." 

It  is  cause  of  thankful  rejoicing  that  even 
under  severe  suffering,  with  the  uncertainty 
how  it  may  terminate,  I  am  favored  by  the 
Good  Being  with  that  perfect  trust  ia  Him 
that  enables  me  to  be  cheerful  and  hopeful 
through  it  all. 

It  may  interest  thee  to  know  that  our  val- 
ued friend  ,  has  recently  made  family 

visits  in  our  neighborhood,  and  is  expecting 
to  embrace  in  her  labor  of  love  all  the  fami- 
lies within  our  Quarterly  Meeting.  Her 
visit  to  us  was  very  acceptable.  I  could  own 
the  truth  of  all  she  said.  She  encouraged  to 
obedience  and  trus^  in  the  Good  Father,  and 
testified  that  He  makes  no  requirements  of 
His  children  without  giving  ability  to  per- 
form them.  But  the  crown  of  the  visit  was 
the  precious  feeling  of  love  and  fellowship 
which  rested  upon  us  throughout  the  sitting, 
and  was  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  Divine 
presence. 

My  feelings  of  weariness  admonish  me  to 
close.  Dear  old  Deborah  Stabler  used  fre- 
quently to  quote  the  text,  "  I,  Wisdom,  dwell 
with  Prudence,"  and  I  have  adopted  it  for 
my  practical  watchword  or  maxim,  keeping 
in  mind  that  what  is  imprudent  is  unwise  and 
unreasonable.  Hence  now,  when  I  feel  ex- 
hausted, prudence  tells  me  to  stop,  and  I 
obey. 

I  am  never  affluent,  but  to-day  I  feel  un- 
usually impoverished.  It  may  be  a  season 
of  proving  or  of  preparation  for  the  week's 
work  which  I  have  in  prospect.  Be  that  aa 
it  may,  I  desire  to  accept  it  as  from  a  loving 
Father,  who  often  sees  meet  to  keep  me  very 
low,  and  yet,  with  gratitude  I  can  say,  He 
withdraws  not  His  peace  from  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  learned  to  feel  that  He  giveth 
me  always  what  is  best,  and  when  I  cannot 
ride  the  King's  horse  I  am  satisfied  to  receive 
alms  by  the  wayside,  so  great  is  my  confidence 
in  Divine  goodness.  Thou  seest  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  does  not  find  me  mighty.. 
Spiritually  and  physically  I  am  nothing  to 
boast  of,  and  I  can  fully  sympathize  with  thee 
in  the  feeling  of  disability  to  do  all  that  is  pre- 
sented to  do,  but,  as  thou  sayest,  we  have  a 
kind  Master  who  cares  for  our  wants  and  who 
requires  nothing  that  He  does  not  strengthen 
and  equip  us  for,  and  who  accepts  our  desire 
and  brings  us  closer  unto  Himself.  Thougli 
we  may  realize  that  we  are  "  altogether  noth- 
ing," yet  in  our  Father's  house  there  is  oo 
lack,  and  being  His  children  a  blessed  inh&r- 
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itauce  is  ours.  We  have  not  much  longer  to 
struggle  with  a  poor,  weak  body,  and,  it  may 
be,  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  and  the 
depressing  influence  of  these  upon  the  spirit 
is  the  most  that  will  be  required  of  us  in  the 
future  of  this  life,  but  "  to  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  on  my 
throne."  It  is  as  great  a  service  to  hear  as  to 
'mrk  for  our  Father,  and  are  we  not  so  sen- 
sible of  His  sustaining  love  that  we  can  thank 
Him  for  His  mercies  past  and  humbly  hope 
for  more. 

FRIENDS^  YNTELLIGENCERr 

PHILADELI^HIA,  SECOND  MONTH  1,  1873. 

The  First-day  School  Conference. — 
Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather,  the 
Quarterly  Conference  for  the  promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  met,  according  to  ad- 
journment, at  the  meeting  house  Fifteenth  and 
Race  Streets,  on  the  18th  ult.  Eighty-seven 
out  of  the  141  delegates  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  reading  of  the  Reports  elicited  much 
expression  of  an  interesting  character,  and 
during  the  day  several  essays  were  read,  show- 
ing increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  First-day 
Schools,  and  manifesting  religious  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  writers. 

A  memorial  of  our  lately  deceased  friend 
David  Palmer,  of  Edgewood,  Pa.,  was  read  ; 
also  an  epistle  from  Friends  of  Indiana  First- 
day  School  Association,  and  a  report  from 
the  School  at  Yonge  Street,  Canada.  The  re- 
marks were  appropriate  and  earnest,  and  a 
flweet  feeling  of  concord  united  all  in  love  and 
harmony.  Near  the  close,  a  silence  settled 
over  the  assembly,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  found  audible  ex- 
pression. The  Conference  then  adjourned 
to  meet  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  19th  of 
Fourth  month,  1878. 

International  Arbitration. — A  pub- 
lic Conference  on  this  great  movement  of  the 
enlightened  sentiment  of  the  Nations,  was 
held  at  Birmingham,  England,  on  the  11th 
of  12th  mo.  last,  to  take  council  in  regard  to 
the  best  method  of  spreading  sound  opinions 
on  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
arbitration.  In  a  letter  to  the  Conference, 
Howard,  M.  P.  for  Bedford,  expressed  the 


sentiment  that  the  friends  of  peace  haveoni! 
to  keep  on  enlightening  the  people  througbl 
out  Europe,  and  wars  will  become  impossible- 
and  that  the  example  set  by  the  two  foremosi 
Nations  of  the  earth,  in  submitting  their  dis  ^' 
putes  to  the  arbitrament  of  reason,  cannoi 
fail  to  have  a  mighty  and  lasting  influenc  1 
upon  the  world. 
The  venerable  Archdeacon  Sandford  moved: 

That  in  view  of  the  innumerable  and  immeaS' 
urable  evils — religious,  moral,  social,  and  coramer- 
cial — which  war  entails  on  nations,  this  ConferenC'- 
cannot  but  express  its  deep  regret  that  no  effectual 
means  have  hitherto  been  adopted  by  the  Govern. 
ments  of  the  civilized  world  to  avert  the  recurrenc 
of  this  great  calamity  by  establishing  some  form  oi 
international  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  of  dif-i 
ferences  between  States  by  an  appeal  to  reason  anc  jj] 
justice,  instead  of  the  sword.    This  Conference  i?  o  j 
opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  urge  upon  th«^ 
iiritish  Parliament  the  propriety  of  requesting  he;  |,, 
Majesty's  Government  to  invite  the  other  Govern-' 
ments  of  the  world  to  join  in  8uch  measures  as  maji 
tend  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  permaneni 
system  of  international  arbitration,"  y. 

This  motion  was  received  with  great  apf)  w 
proval,  and  among  others  who  spoke  feeling-; 
ly  and  eloquently  in  its  support 

"  J.  Lamb,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,' 
said  he  was  sorry  that  that  body,  after  they  hadi 
taken  a  warm  and  active  interest  in  movements  ot 
the  kind,  manifested  a  little  calmness  with  respect 
to  this  subject  ;  but  interest  on  their  part  was  not 
altogether  wanting.     Speaking  of  the  Buddhists 
Mahommedans,  Hindoos,  and  the  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius, he  maintained  that  they  would  never  accept 
religion  offered  to  them  by  people  who  would  destroy;^ 
and  despoil  their  countries.    When  civilized  nationt  ,^ 
went  to  them  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  , 
sword  in  the  other,  they  would  one  and  all  refuse  to  ^| 
take  the  religion  of  people  whose  practices  they  ut- 
terly  abhorred." 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  when ,  ^ 
J.  S.  Wright  moved  the  second  proposition  :  u, 

"That  this  Conference  desires  to  express  great  ^ 
satisfaction  at  the  successful  issue  of  the  Geneva 
Arbitration,  by  which  a  dangerous  difference  be- 
tween lOnglaul  and  America  has  been  amicably  ad- 
justed. Its  warmest  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Earl  Granville,  and  other  members  oi 
the  British  Government,  and  through  them  to  the 
other  Governments,  by  whose  wisdom,  patience, 
and  high  principle,  this  process  of  settlement  has 
been  carried  out.  The  Cocference  would  furthei 
express  the  hope  that  other  nations  will  follow  the 
example  thus  given  of  referring  international  dis- 
putes to  the  adjudication  of  reason,  law,  and  justice, 
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111  I  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  avert  the  calami- 
33  of  war." 

le  This  resolution  was  received  with  applause, 
}» ad  also  unanimously  adopted, 
ij  The  Birmingham  Morning  News  of  the  next 
\\j  contained  the  following  article  : — 

"  The  Conference  held  yesterday  in  favor  of  Inter- 
itional  Arbitration  was  a  good  and  earnest  meet- 
i  g.  The  resolutions,  although  rather  long,  were  to 
le  purpose,  and  the  speaking  was,  for  the  most 

rt,  to  the  point,  and  the  unanimity  of  the  audience 

I  such  a  subject  was  quite  refreshing.  There  was 
It  one  opinion  on  the  success  of  the  Geneva  set- 

■  sment,  and  that  was  in  its  favor.  Every  one  ex- 
essed,  and  every  one  evidently  felt,  that  great 
edit  is  due  to  the  Gladstone  Cabinet,  for  the  per- 
itency  with  which  they  pursued  this  coble  work, 
d  thereby  prevented  the  two  most  civilized  nations 
the  world  from  going  to  war.  No  words,  no 
lount  of  figures  can  afford  any  appreciable  idea  of 
e  evils  which  have  been  thus  happily  averted.  It 
s  been  a  noble  triumph  of  reason  over  brute  force, 
d  will  be  productive  of  incalculable  good  in  the 
ture.  We  have  now  one  example  of  the  principle 
arbitration  having  been  successfully  applied,  and 
is  fact  will  render  it  more  easy  to  resort  to  the 
me  method  of  settling  international  disputes  when- 
er  they  occur.    It  is  marvellous  that  we  should 

II  have  to  plead  for  the  application  of  such  a  prin- 
3le.  Upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
ice  the  religion  of  peace  was  first  promulgated  to 
e  world,  and  yet  year  by  year  have  the  navies  and 
maments  of  all  the  States  professing  that  religion 
en  increased,  and  the  powers  of  destruction  mul- 
•lied  and  improved.  Every  European  nation  is  at 
e  present  time  groaning  under  the  burdens  which 
e  fearful  cost  of  their  maintenance  imposes.  Good 
)rks  are  crippled,  education  is  niggardly  and 
udgingly  helped,  and  yet  every  year  we  go  oa  ex- 
snding  still-increasing  millions  in  keeping  up  the 
)ride,  pomp,  and  circumstance'  of,  falsely  called, 
lorious  war,'  in  times  of  peace  !  There  is  a  bitter 
ony  in  this  curious  illustration  of  the  awful  gulf 
iich  separates  theory  from  practice.  Let  us  hope 
at  the  day  has  dawnsd  when  more  earnest  and 
ore  successful  efforts  will  be  made  to  unite  the 
'■o.  War  is  a  terribly  humiliating  commentary  on 
ir  Christianity.  To  return  thanks  to  the  Prince  of 
;ace  for  a  bloody  victory — for  the  successful  hutch- 
ing of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures — is  a 
[)ckery  of  the  most  solemn  forms  of  praise  and 
anksgiving.  It  is  time  that  all  who  have  faith  in 
imaaity  and  steadfast  hope  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
good  over  evil,  should  assist  in  creating  a  sound, 
lalthy  opinion  on  this  subject.  For  practices, 
)wever  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  justification  fur 
is  system  of  rivalry  was  expressed  in  the  following 
rrnul*  put  in  Latin  to  make  it  more  expressive  : — 
U  vis  pacem  para  helium.'    An  axiom  more  opposed 


to  reason  and  to  common  sense  was  never  propound- 
ed. '  If  jou  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for  war,'  so^ 
'  if  you  wish  for  sobriety,  prepare  for  drunkenness.' 

DIED. 

BARRY.— On  the  J  5th  of  First  mo.,  1873,  at  the 
residence  of  Josiah  Cleaver,  in  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.,  Sarah  Barry,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

DIXON. — On  the  5th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Isaac  F.  Dixon,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age  :  a  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

DARLINGTON.— On  Twelfth  mo.  23d,  1872,  Je^ 
nie  B,  Darlington,  wife  of  Mark  H.  Darlington  and 
daugther  of  Darwin  and  Sarah  Pander,  in  the  23d 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting. 

This  dear  young  Friend  was  a  bright  example  to 
others  in  her  walk  through  life,  fulfilling  the  goldeu 
rule  in  a  life  of  practical  righteousness.  She  was 
of  a  meek  spirit,  mild  and  amiable  disposition. 

TAYLOR. — At  her  residence  in  Loudoun  County, 
Virginia,  Rebecca  Haines,  wife  of  Bernard  Taylor^ 
in  the  64th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  exemplary 
member  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  all  her  duties  and 
beloved  of  all  who  knew  her. 

WBTHERALD.— At  her  residence,  Sandy  Spring, 
Md.,  on  the  6th  of  First  mo.,  1873,  Ann,  widow  of 
the  late  Thomas  Wetherald,  in  the  84th  year  of  her 
age. 

WILLSON.— At  New  Market,  Canada,  on  the  13th 
of  Sixth  mo.,  1872,  Henry  W.  Willson,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.  Near  the  same  time  four  children 
of  this  friend  were  also  removed  by  death,  three  of 
them  in  one  day. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
NO.  29. 

It  may  be  well  occasionally  to  remind 
Friends  that  we  still  have  an  interest  in 
schools  for  the  Freedmen,  and  that  some  of 
these  are  in  a  remarkably  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  report  received  from  Cornelia 
Hancock  and  Abby  D.  Monroe  for  those 
under  their  care  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  during 
last  month  (Twelfth)  gives  the  following  in- 
formation, viz.  : 

Whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  108, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  91 ;  90  of  the 
entire  number  are  between  6  and  16  years  of 
age  ;  106  read ;  84  are  in  arithmetic ;  while 
26  are  studying  geography,  in  addition  ta 
the  statistical  matter,  the  teachers  add  : 

"  This  month  brings  a  large  school,  it  be- 
ing a  month  of  comparative  leisure  with  the 
planters.  We  find  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  get 
through  with  all  the  lessons,  and  oftentimes 
the  five  hours'  session  lengthens  into  six. 
Another  of  our  pupils  has  gone  into  the 
country  to  teach.  She  is  a  very  sensible,  in- 
telligent girl,  and  we  feel  assured  she  will 
succeed.  The  weather  has  made  the  attend- 
ance  poorer  than  it  otherwise  might  have 
been,  but  comparatively  speaking,  we  have 
had  little  to  complain  of  from  that  cause. 
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The  New  Year's  festival  was  a  great  success, 
and  enjoyed  by  all." 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  above  in- 
formation is  the  factot  another  colored  teach- 
er having  started  on  the  noble  mission  of 
being  an  educator  of  her  own  race.    *  * 

Since  the  above  wa^  written,  our  friend 
Henry  M.  Laing  has  kindly  given  us  permis- 
sion to  quote  from  a  letter  recentlv  received 
by  him  from  Abby  f^.  Monroe.  8h3  refers 
more  at  length  to  the  "  festival  "  as  follows: 

*'  The  New  Year  dawned  upon  us  bright 
and  pleasant,  and  at  an  early  hour,  many 
little  feet,  and  large  ones,  too,  indeed,  were 
pattering  down  the  Georgetown  road  towards 
the  scene  of  their  one  great  celebration  of 
the  year.  Their  merry  voices  sounded  from 
the  village  green  for  more  than  an  hour  before 
they  were  called  into  the  school,  and  1  know 
it  would  have  done  you  and  all  the  kind 
friends  good  could  you  have  seen  their  du?ky 
^aces  so  lighted  up  with  happiness,  and  so 
aglow  with  pleasant  anticipations,  as  at  call 
of  the  bell  they  entered  the  room. 

''This  year  we  departed  from  our  usual 
custom,  which  has  been  to  have  a  Christ- 
mas tree  loaded  with  its  strange  variety  of 
fruits,  from  which  each  one  chose  a  present, 
as  his  or  her  name  was  called.  The  last 
week  of  school  we  gave  them  for  an  exercise 
a  letter  to  "  Santa  Claus."  They  were  pleased 
with  the  idea,  and  various  legible  and  illegi- 
ble epistles  poured  in  upon  us,  expressing 
great  regard  for  that  fancied  being,  and  re- 
questing him  to  bring  them  certain  articles 
upon  which  they  had  most  set  their  minds. 
In  almost  every  case  we  were  able  to  grant 
their  request,  except  where  one  boy  wanted  a 
Uve  goat,  one  girl  a  new  blue  (Irc^ia^  and  an- 
other (I  road  ]n<j,  with  a  few  more  of  the  same 
liind." 

A  lady  personated  Santa  C'laus  in  costume, 
having  thrown  over  each  shoulder  "an  im- 
mense bag  from  whose  depth  were  peeping 
dolls,  handkerchiefs,  and  various  significant 
bundh's."  The  anxious  expectants,  "  settled 
into  profound  quiet  while  she  distributed  her 
gifts,  and  put  them  together  into  separate  par- 
cels, with  a  bag  of  candy  attached  to  each  par- 
<;el,  and  labf'lled  ;  making  such  remarks  to 
€ach  as  she  deemed  appropriate — praising  the 
praiseworthy,  and  chiding  the  careles?  and 
negligent  ones. 

To  watch  the  expression  of  their  faces, 
•:)ld  and  young,  as  they  came  forward  for 
their  gifts,  and  listened  to  what  was  said  to 
them,  t^hook  hands,  scraped  feet,  bowed  and 
expressed  their  thanks,  was  amusing  in  the 
extreme.  Incredulity,  wonder,  and  fear,  ail 
mingled  with  such  expressions  of  pleasure  as 
children  only  are  capable  of  showing  on 
siich  occasions.    It  was  a  time  long  to  be  re- 


membered by  them.  The  gifts  were  unuaua 
nice,  and  a  great  change  from  those  of  form 
years.  The  games  will  afford  amusement  f 
many  an  evening  gathering.  The  book-strap 
together  with  some  satchels  which  came  fro 
another  quarter,  will  have  borne  these  we 
worn  books  many  and  many  a  mile  befo 
school  closes.  The  suspenders  make  a  gre 
improvement  to  the  general  appearance 
the  boys,  and  the  shoestrings  supplant  t. 
rags  of  various  kinds  and  colors,  which  haM 
heretofore  kept  the  shoes  together. 

"  The  supply  of  candy  was  liberal,  and  til 
contribution  of  dolls,  balls  and  knives,  ai 
little  filled  stockings  from  Mary  Grew,  an 
her  friend's  parcel,  added  greatly  to  the  v! 
riety.  I  am  sure  our  thanks  are  due  to  all 
you  for  placing  within  our  reach  the  meai 
of  affording  so  much  happiness.  And  ev* 
if,  at  the  present  time,  all  of  these  have  ni 
reached  high  enough  in  the  scale  of  civiliz; 
tion  and  enlightenment  to  ap])reciate  all  thi 
is  done  for  them,  or  to  feel  the  glow  of  gran 
tude  we  love  to  see,  I  am  assured  that  in  tl 
maturity  and  intelligence  of  riper  years,  thi 
will  utter  with  blessings  only  the  names  « 
those  who  have  done  so  much  in  so  many  waj 
to  make  their  childhood  happy,  as  well  as  i 
raise  them  from  their  ignorance  and  degradi 
tion. 

**  I  think  we  can  say  in  all  truth,  our  sch(X 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  continue 
co-operation  of  the  same  teachers  must  tef 
upon  a  school.  We  have  so  many  pupils  v 
cannot  give  them  that  attention  we  desire  t 
considering  how  short  a  time  some  of  thet 
can  attend,  but  we  do  the  very  best  we  caa 
But  our  work  is  all  interesting  and  enjoy^• 
ble.  They  play  together  upon  the  green  i 
recess  and  before  school  in  the  most  peacee 
ble  and  pleasant  manner.  Seldom  is  a  rougj 
or  profane  word  heard,  while  a  few  years  agj 
quarrelling  and  fighting  were  the  rule,  n«i 
the  exception.  This  seems  so  much  more  HK 
growing  up  into  peaceable  citizenship  thr 
we  are  encouraged.  In  consideration  of  tl 
very  creditable  manner  in  which  they  ha^ 
conducted  themselves  out  of  doors,  we  ga^ 
them  some  base  balls  to  be  used  in  common 
with  which  they  are  greatly  delighted. 

*'  We  are  in  good  health,  independent  an 
happy,  and  feel  altogether  that  the  linii 
have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,"  for  whioi 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  ai 
things." 

After  perusing  the  above  interesting 
tail  who  can  doubt  the  almost  soul  absorbim 
interest  felt  by  these  devoted  missionaries  I 
the  benighted  race  claiming  so  much  of  the' 
anxious  attention?  Earnestly  do  I  desii' 
their  encouragement  and  "  renewal  < 
strength."    It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  thf< 
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I deavored 
n 


to  make  their  "  festival  "  a  sea- 
of  improvement  as  well  as  pleasure  to 
recipients,  and  how  every  opportunity  ap- 
s  to  be  embraced  for  their  advancement 


d  elevation. 

i'liilada.  \st  7no., 


1873. 


J.  M.  E. 


P'or  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

"'ary  Somerville,  so  long  and  favorably 
:  71]  for  her  scientific  researches  and  her 
icational  works,  died  where  she  had  for 
ne  years  lived,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
pies,  Eleventh  month  29th,  1872,  aged 
irly  92  years.  She  was  born  at  Jedburgh, 
)tland,  Twelfth  month  26th,  1780,  her 
her  being  the  late  Vice-Admira),  Sir  Wil- 
li George  Fairfax,  and  she  was  educated 
a  school  in  Musselburg,  near  Edinburg. 
lile  a  girl,  slye  is  said  to  have  learned 
did  surreptitiously,  and  at  the  same  time 
[uired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  that  she  might 
d  Newton's  "  Principia." 
^lary  Fairfax  became  the  wife  of  Samuel 
jig  or  Gray,  who  was  fond  of  mathematics, 
1  from  him  she  is  said  to  have  received  her 
t  instruction  in  mathematical  and  physi- 
sciences.  We  find  no  mention  of  the  date 
his  marriage,  but  it  is  probable  that  she 
n  became  a  widow,  as  her  second  marriage 
h  Dr.  William  Somerville  took  place  in 

2.  Dr.  Thomas  Somerville,  her  father-in- 
,  a  writer  of  some  note,  in  speaking  of  Ijer 

3,  "  Her  anxious  thirst  for  knowledge,  her 
duous  application  to  study,  and  her  emi- 
t  proficiency  in  literature  and  in  science 

the  fine  arts,  have  procured  her  a  celeb- 
rarely  attained  by  any  of  her  sex  ;  but 
never  displays  any  pretentions  to  superi- 
y,  while  the  aflTability  of  her  temper  and 
gentleness  of  her  manners,  afl^brd  con- 
t  sources  of  gratification  to  her  family 
intimate  friends.'  Dr.  Somerville  was 
to  be  in  all  respects  worthy  of  his  wife, 
their  married  life  was  of  long  continu- 
e.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1860,  in  his 
year. 

lary  Somerville's  first  contribution  to  sci- 
e  was  made  in  1826,  when  she  presented 
he  Royal  So.iety  a  paper  on  the  magnetic 
uence  of  the  violet  rays  in  the  solar  spec- 
■u.    In  1832,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
ngham,  she  prepared  for  "The  Society 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  the 
echanism  of  the  Heavens."    "  This  work 
,  to  some  extent,  founded  on  the  '  Mecani- 
Celeste  of  La  Place,'  but  the  author  used 
own  judgment,  to  quote  from  a  writer  in 
ture,'  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
theories."    As  it  proved  too  voluminous 
the  class  it  was  designated  to  instruct,  it 
published  independently.     It  was  fol- 


lowed, two  years  later,  by  a  volume  "  On  the 
Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences  ;"  and  in 
1848,  she  published  her  "  Physical  Geogra- 
phy," a  work  that  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages,  and  is  probably  the  one 
by  which  she  is  best  known.  In  1869,  ap- 
peared Mary  Somerville's  last  work,  in  two 
volumes,  on  "  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Sci- 
ence." "  Til  is  work,"  says  the  Boston  Weekly 
Journal,  would  have  been  considered  a  great 
one,  even  had  it  been  written  by  a  woman  or 
a  man  of  the  age  of  forty  year:^,  at  which 
period  some  philosophers  say  the  mind  is  at 
its  prime  ;  but  recollecting  that  it  was  the 
production  of  a  woman  who  was  close  upoa 
the  age  of  90  years,  it  is  indeed  a  marvellous 
book."  In  speaking  of  her  ability  as  a  writer, 
the  same  authority  adds,  "  Clearness  and 
force,  fullness  and  accuracy,  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  her  productions,  which  are 
not  exceeded  either  in  value  or  attractiveness 
by  those  of  any  of  the  great  masculine  scientific 
writers  of  this  century,  cr  of  any  century." 

In  1835,  the  English  Government  recog- 
nized her  talents  by  bestowing  upon  her  a 
literary  pension  of  £300,  and  about  the  same 
time  she  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  **'  Royal  Astronomical  Society,"  an  honor 
conferred  upon  only  one 
self — Caroline  Herschel. 
Society  awarded  her  the 
Medal,  and  a  bust  of  her, 
trey,  adorns  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society* 
In  person,  she  is  described  as  slight  and 
fragile,  with  a  delicately  formed  head,  and 
hair  "  more  brown  than  grey."  She  was  so- 
cial in  her  feelings,  appreciative  of  the  en- 
joyment derived  from  the  little  incidents  of 
daily  life,  and  possessed  "  great  power  and 
skill  in  turning  her  knowledge  to  account  for 
the  benefit  of  ordinary  humanity." 

Of  the  private  life  of  so  eminent  a  woman, 
we  may  entertain  a  laudable  curiosity.  A 
friend  who  was  visiting  her  in  Italy  gives  us 
this  picture  :  "  Mrs.  Somerville  habitually 
spends  her  mornings  in  writing  for  several 
hours  before  she  rises, — her  books  and  papers 
on  her  bed,  and  her  little  pet  sparrow  hop- 
ping about,  now  perching  audaciously  on  the 
precious  manuscript,  and  now  on  the  head  so 
full  of  knowledge  he  little  recks  fo.  A  certain 
splendid  white  Pomeranian  dog  and  a  parrot 
completed  the  circle.  Very  fond  is  the  pad- 
rona  of  her  animals,  and  of  all  animals  ;  and 
only  this  last  winter  has  she  exerted  herself 
vigorousif  to  bring  all  possible  influence  to 
stop  the  hateful  practice  of  vivisection  which 
disgraces  the  science  she  loves,  la  the  after- 
noon, she  drives  round  the  beautiful  shorea 
of  Spezzia  or  the  Acqua  Sola  at  Genoa.  Her 
son's  visits  from  England  are  her  great  pleas- 


woman  beside  her- 
The  Geographical 
Patron  or  Victoria 
executed  by  Chan- 
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lire.  He  comes  to  her  as  often  as  his  office 
may  permit,  but  her  two  daughters  never  leave 
her,  and  seem  to  live  only  to  surround  her 
with  their  cares.  All  strive  to  conduce  to 
her  happiness.  And  she  is  happy — happy  in 
her  innocent  and  noble  pleasures  she  has 
found  in  this  life — happier  still  in  her  firm 
faith  in  a  yet  holier  and  nobler  life  to  come. 
The  *  Pilgrim'  has  reached  the  *  Land  of  Beu- 
lah,  where  there  is  no  more  night.'  Nature 
has  led  her  most  faithful  follower,  'up  to 
Nature's  God.'"  H. 
Philada.,  1st  mo.,  1873. 

THE  AGED. 

Oh,  pass  ye  by  the  aged 

With  gentle  steji  and  slow; 
They  have  the  burtheo  of  years  to  bear, 

And  the  tide  of  their  life  is  low. 
kSpeak  kindly  as  ye  greet,  them, 

For  their  world  is  dim  and  cold, 
And  a  beaming  look  from  a  youthful  heart 

Is  the  sunlight  of  the  old. 
And  commune  with  the  aged  ; 

Ask  them  of  days  gone  by  ; 
Ye  know  not  what  a  store  they  have 

Of  boarded  memory; 
Of  hopes,  that  like  the  rainbow  shone, 

Only  to  fade  in  tears  ; 
And  love  and  sorrow,  change  and  death. 

Bind  their  long  scroll  of  years. 
And  learn  ye  from  the  aged 

How  with  a  tranquil  eye 
They  look  back  on  Life's  stormy  sea 

And  all  its  vanity  ; 
The  hope  deferred,  the  dark  despair, 

The  daily  toil  and  strife, 
They  are  buried  all  in  the  waves  of  time  ; 

Of  the  aged  ask  of  life  ! 
And  pray  ye  for  the  aged, 

With  tottering  steps  they  stand 
Upon  the  very  borders 

Of  the  Everlasting  Land. 
Ask  for  them  strength  in  weakness, 

And  Faith's  supporting  rod  ; 
And  through  Death's  cold,  dark  water 

The  strong  right  arm  of  God. 
— Dornh  Lt/nch,  in  the  Argony. 


A  STUDY. 
I  think,  indeed,  'twas  only  this  that  made 
Her  seem  peculiar  :  namely,  she  had  no 
Peculiarity,    The  world  to-day 
Expects  us  to  be  odd  ;  to  wear  our  hair 
Extremely  long  or  else  extremely  short; 
To  have  decided  views  on  some  one  point, 
Or  else  unsettled  views  on  alL    But  she 
Was  living  simply  what  she  wished  to  live  : 
A  lovely  life  of  rounded  womanhood. 
With  no  sharp,  salient  points  for  eye  or  ear 
To  seize  and  pa?3  (j'lick  judgment  on.  iiut  she 
Not  quite  content  to  let  the  golden  day^ 
Slip  from  her  fingers  like  the  well-worn  beads 
Of  some  long  rosary,  told  o'er  and  o'er 
Each  night,  with  dull,  mechanical  routine. 
But  yet  she  had  no     central  purpose,"  no 
Absorbing  aim  to  which  all  else  must  yield  ; 
And  so  the  very  sweetness  of  her  life, 
Its  exquisite  simplicity  and  calm. 
Musical  in  its  silence,  struck  the  ear 


More  sharply  than  a  discord  would  have  done 
Just  Hs  at  sea,  we  grow  accustomed  to 
The  jar  and  clang  of  harsh  machinery, 
And  sleep  profoundly  in  our  narrow  berths 
Amid  the  turmoil ;  but  if  suddenly 
The  noisy  whirr  is  «ilent.  and  the  deep, 
Low  murmur  of  the  moonlit  sea  is  all 
That  stirs  the  air,  we  waken  with  a  start, 
And  ask  in  terror  what  has  happened  ;  then 
Sink  back  again  and  emile  to  think,  indeed, 
That  silence  should  have  wakened  us  1 

Alas  ! 

The  world  has  grown  so  feverishly  hot, 
With  restless  aims  and  small  ambitions,  that 
A  life  which  has  the  cool  and  temperate  flow 
Of  healthful  purpose  in  its  veins  will  seem 
Peculiar  I 

— Alice  Marland  Wellipnton,  in  December  0 alary. 
For  Friends'  Intellifroncer. 
SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL,  NO.  11. 


BY  A.  C.  M, 

(Continued  from  pagn  731.) 

While  at  Ulverstone,  I  sought  out  the 
church  where  George  Fox  labored  much! 
his  first  coming  forth  in  the  ministry,  s 
where  at  a  rather  later  period,  he  was  set  u|i 
by  a  rabble  and  beaten  until  he  was  sensel- 
I  found  that  the  main  body  of  the  old  chu 
had  been  removed  within  a  few  years  and 
placed  by  a  new  one  ;  but  the  steeple,' 
tower,  of  the  old  building  is  still  remaini 
in  front  of  the  new  edifice,  and  the  chuii 
is  entered  through  a  porch  in  this  part. 

George  Fox  tells  us  that  on  one  occaai 
when  he  had  been  speaking  to  the  people 
the  house.  Justice  Sawrey  caused  the  cona 
ble  to  put  him  out,  and  then  he  says, 
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The    Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Furness  "  was  I 
nded  in  the  year  1127,  in  the  reign  of 
nry  the  First,  by  Stephen,  Earl  of  More- 
and  Bologne,  afterwards  King  of  Eng- 
1.    In  the  charter  granted  by  Stephen,  he 
the  following  words  :  "  Considering  every 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  that  the  roses  and 
vers  of  kings,  emperors,  and  dukes,  and 
crowns  and  palms  of  all  the  great  wither 
[  decay,  and  that  all  things,  with  an  un- 
srrupted  course,  tend  to  dissolution  and 
th,  I  therefore  return,  give  and  grant  to 
i  and  St.  Mary  of  Furness,"  &c.,  &c 
'he  main  body  of  the  church  itself  was 
mmense  structure.    The  foundation  indi- 
that  it  was  300  feet  in  length  and  65 
in  breadth. 

here  are  many  stately  wails  still  standing 
estically,  covered  with  moss  and  ivy. 
re  are  ruins  around,  indicating  that  there 
|e  many  other  buildings  connected  with 
Abbey  itself,  as  the  whole  are  scattered 
several  acres  of  ground  ;  but  they  are 
s  of  ruins  which,  however  interesting  to 
tourist  while  upon  the  spot,  are  yet  very 
cult  to  describe  in  detail  to  others, 
short  distance  from  the  Abbey  is  the 
of  Barrow,  a  large  manufacturing  place 
aining  18,000  inhabitants,  which  takes  its 
e  from  Sir  John  Barrow,  the  enterprising 
ufacturer  of  iron.  In  his  lifetime  he  en- 
ed  himself  to  the  lower  and  middle  clas- 
of  the  people,  his  business  tact  enabling 
to  give  employment  to  a  very  large  num- 
of  the  laboring  class,  which,  with  his 
volent  disposition,  led  them  to  esteem 
as  a  benefactor,  and  they  sincerely  lament- 
is  death.  The  monument  at  Ulverstone, 
re  referred  to,  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
aving  finished  our  explorations  here,  we 
ed  for  Windermere  Lake.  Taking  a  car 
Iverstone,  we  proceeded  a  few  miles  to 
lake,  and  then  took  a  small  steamer  for 
leside.  On  the  way  up  the  lake  we  had 
e  view  of  mountain  and  lake  scenery, 
e  small  islands,  covered  with  green  fo- 
added  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  hills 
ach  side  loom  up  far  back  into  the  dis- 
e,  relieving  the  eye  with  ever-varying 
ery.  We  saw  many  pretty  villas  on  the 
ers  of  the  Jake;  also  yachts  out  with 
ies  of  pleasure,  and  little  steamers  busily 
g  back  and  forth  with  tourists— all  com- 
g  to  make  an  interesting  picture.  About 
et'we  arrived  at  Ambleside,a  market  town 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  containing 
8  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  bor- 
of  a  well  wooded  valley,  watered  by  sev- 
streams,  the  principal  being  the  Rothay, 
ih  flows  from  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Lakes, 
*oins  the  Brathway,  from  Langdale,  short- 
fore  entering  Windermere.   Towards  the 


north,  surrounding  the  head  of  the  lake,  are 
the  lofty  mountains  beyond  Ambleside,  "  the 
stern  and  bleak  companions  of  the  mist  and 
cloud,"  disposed  with  uncommon  grandeur  of 
outline  and  magnificence  of  color.  Along  the 
western  shore  a  range  of  rocky  fells  rises  over 
the  water,  covered  here  and  there  with  dwarf 
shrubs  of  birch,  oak,  hazel  and  pine.  That 
portion  of  the  scenery  above  the  ferry  is  more 
expansive  and  approaches  more  to  stateliness 
and  graceful  beauty  than  the  lower  part. 
Windermere  is  eleven  miles  in  length,  about 
one  mile  in  width,  and  over  200  feet  in  depth, 
and  is  situated  between  the  counties  of  Lan- 
caster and  Westmoreland.  This  place  has 
become  famous  not  only  because  of  its  moun- 
tain, lake,  and  river  scenery,  but  also  as  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  and  gathering  place 
of  many  of  the  British  poets.  The  beautiful 
in  nature  prompted  many  of  these  to  gather 
here,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods— Charles 
Lamb,  Felicia  Hemans,  Southey,  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  were  of  the  number.  The 
two  last  named  ended  their  days  here,  and 
their  graves  were  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
village  church  yard. 

Harriet  Martineau  still  resides  here,  and, 
in  company  with  another  person,  we  called  at 
her  door,  and  inquired  after  her  health. 

Her  dwelling  is  situated  some  distance  back 
from  the  street,  upon  a  beautiful  lawn,  and 
embowered  in  shade.  From  her  residence 
she  looks  upon  the  lofty  mountain  scenery 
surrounding  her  on  nearly  all  sides,  and 
doubtless  esteems  it  a  desirable  resting  place 
in  the  evening  of  life. 

"  Stock  Ghyll  Force,"  is  a  very  attractive 
object  here.  The  water  from  the  crags  and 
mossy  wilds  of  Kirkstone  tumbles  down 
a  fine  fall,  through  a  deep  mountain  glen, 
choked  with  trees,  and  then  running  among 
loose  rocks  and  overhanging  foliage,  at  last 
joins  the  Rothay. 

The  place  has  many  beautiful  residences 
upon  the  hill  sides,  and  along  the  borders  of 
the  lake ;  but  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be 
mostly  engaged  in  providing  for  boarders  and 
transient  visitors. 

After  completing  our  examination  here,  we 
took  stage  the  next  morning  for  Keswick, 
where  we  arrived  about  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
We  had  a  fine  ride  between  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  which  rose  in  great  sublimity  on 
each  side  of  us,  passing  by  the  way  several 
little  lakes  among  the  hills.  Keswick,  like 
many  other  places  in  these  mountain  and  lake 
districts,  owes  most  of  its  importance  to  min- 
istering to  the  wants  of  travellers. 

From  this  place  we  took  the  railway  to 
Penrith.  Here  is  an  old  time  castle  in  ruin, 
which  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Rich- 
ard the  Third.    From  this  place  to  Carlisle 
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is  a  fine  open  country,  apparently  very  pro- 
ductive. Carlisle  is  a  manufacturing  town, 
containing  about  30,000  inhabitants. 

We  spent  the  night  here,  and  took  an  ear- 
ly morning  train  for  Melrose.  In  that  di- 
rection we  find  a  beauiiful,  well  cultivated 
country,  covered  with  wheat,  oats',  and  flax. 
As  we  approached  the  Scottish  border,  some 
of  the  highlands  begin  to  loom  up  in  the 
distance  ;  and  we  at  length  pass  on  several 
miles  through  a  hilly  district  of  country  ;  but 
the  hills  are  all  covered  with  grass  or  grain, 
mostly  with  the  former,  and  many  sheep  are 
seen  grazing  upon  the  hill  sides.  We  pass 
on  through  the  valley,  and  at  length  arrive 
at  the  station,  near  Melrose  Abbey,  a  ruin 
of  world-wide  fame.  We  went  directly  to  a 
public  house,  near  the  Abbey,  and  ordered 
our  breakfast,  having  traveled  many  miles 
without  it.  While  they  were  preparing  for 
us  some  fine  fresh  trout  from  the  mountain 
stream,  we  went  out  to  commence  an  explor- 
ation of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey. 

A  fair  hand,  near  by,  held  the  key  of  the 
gate  leading  to  it,  and  we  soon  gained  admit- 
tance. Many  of  the  walls  are  still  standing, 
and  some  of  them  are  in  a  very  fair  slate  of 
preservation.  The  roof  is  all  gone,  but  many 
of  the  elaborate  arches  still  remain,  and  af- 
ford considerable  protection  from  storms  and 
heat.  Some  of  the  ancient  Scottish  chiefs 
were  buried  within  its  walls,  and,  I  think, 
one  or  two  kings,  also  ;  and  there  is  an  an- 
cient cemetery  surrounding  the  i  uins.  There 
are  many  fragments  of  the  ruins,  consisting 
of  cornices  and  statuary,  which  once  adorned 
the  upper  portions  of  the  building,  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  now  lying  un- 
der the  arches.  There  is  a  clock  in  one  of 
the  upper  walls  still  running,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  which  our  guide  told 
us  had  been  running  for  two  centuries.  The 
weights  were  wrought  out  of  stone,  and  of 
course  had  a  very  primitive  appearance. 
While  viewing  the  ruins  we  heard  the  clock 
strike  the  hour.  Here  was  an  instrument 
constructed  by  man,  still  marking  the  pro- 
gress of  time  correctly,  after  the  hand  which 
fashioned  it,  and  five  succeeding  genera- 
tions had  retired  from  their  labors.  After 
an  interesting  examination  of  what  we  saw, 
and  the  explanations  received  from  our  guide, 
we  followed  her  to  her  residence  near  by,  and 
bought  photographic  views  of  the  ruins.  We 
then  breakfasted,  with  appetites  sharpened 
by  abstinence  and  exercise,  which  made  our 
trout  from  the  mountain  stream  excel  any- 
thing of  the  kind  which  we  partook  of  dur- 
ing our  journey. 

(To  be  continued.) 

War  is  more  devastating  to  a  country  than 
famine. —  ChaUeii. 
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ELECTRIC  PHENOMENA. 

The  following  is  from  the  Chicago  if 
bane : 

The  storm  which  has  just  come  over 
from  the  Northwest  is  a  doubly  remarkal 
one.  Aside  from  its  intolerable  severity 
was  accompanied  by  an  electric  storm,  wh 
is  in  itself  a  phenomenon.  For  two  d 
past  the  electric  wave  has  swept  over  lov 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illin 
rendering  many  of  the  telegraph  wires  enti 
ly  useless.  This  phenomenon  is  peculiar 
the  winter  season.  The  electricity  pervad 
the  atmosphere  is  not  manifested  in  thun( 
and  lightning,  as  in  summer,  but  is  frtque 
ly  attended  by  brilliant  auroral  dif^pla 
These  electric  storms  are  most  powerful  wh 
accompanied  by  high  winds  and  falling  sn 
The  fact  that  lines  running  east  and  west 
north  and  south,  are  alike  affected,  rendei 
extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  or 
rection  of  the  electric  wave.  Though 
particularly  unusual,  it  is  still  a  phenomen 
long  familiar  to  telegraphers  and  electricia 
yet  little  understood.  Doubtless  the  Uni 
States  Signal  Service,  with  its  abundant 
cilities  for  the  collection  of  information,  a 
its  ability  and  opportunities  to  carefully  a 
scientifically  analyze  them,  will  be  able 
deduce  therefrom  new  and  valuable  elect 
laws  intimately  relating  to  the  remarka 
rain  and  snow  storms  that  occasionally  c 
uge  the  country. 

The  electric  waves — so  troublesome  to 
telegrapher — are  variable  in  length,  and  vi 
from  a  second  to  one  minute  in  duration, 
times  they  act  in  conjunction  with  the  batt 
current  upon  the  wire,  their  united  fo 
o^rindinfj:  through  the  instrument  with  ast 
ishing  power,  burning  off  the  insulating  c 
ering  from  office  wires,  and  melting  the  ( 
ners  of  brass  machinery.    All  the  marvel 
power  of  lightning  is  displayed,  though  \i 
less  tension.    No  electricity  is  discerns 
upon  the  wires,  and  only  at  points  wh  '^^^ 
there  are  slight  breaks  is  the  flash  visil 
Extreme   force  is   rarely  exhibited, 
storm  generally  expends  itself  in  waves  '7 
moderate  length,  which  rapidly  follow  e 
other,  rendering  the  adjustment  of  insi 
ment  difiicult,  and  the  transmission  or  rec 
tion  of  messages  impossible.    An  interest 
feature  is  developed,  sometimes,  when  the|* 
mospheric  current  runs  in  opposition  to 
battery  power,  and  they  neutralize  each  otl 
rendering  the  wires  lifeless  for  the  nonce 
indicating  quite  clearly  that  both  are  of  eq 
strength.    Were  it  not  so,  the  stronger  wc 
neutralize  the  weaker  and  still  have  po 
left  for  manifestation  on  the  line.   These  (  ! 
siderations  have  led  to  a  discovery  thf 
sublime.    When  the  electric  wave  is  of  '  *N 
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jiderable  duration  aud  power,  the  operators 
have  been  known  to  let  go  their  batteries,  de- 
tach the  wires,  carry  them  to  the  ground,  and, 
by  means  of  the  electric  throbs,  messages 
liave  been  transmitted  entirely  independent 
it'  the  ordinary  auxiliaries.  Many  such  in- 
itances  are  on  record  among  telegraphers, 
3ut  the  experiments  are  necessarily  brief,  and, 
n  practical  results,  unsatisfactory.  In  large 
;elegraph  offices,  where  numerous  wires  enter 
n  a  common  switch  board,  the  brass  straps 
ind  faces  are  often  illuminated  by  a  constant 
uccession  of  flashes  interchanged  between 
he  several  lines,  which  are  harmless  unless 
oiiiched,  and  are  beautifully  attractive,  espe- 
ially  at  night. 

•  Recently  this  wonderful  achievement  was 
xemplitied  in  the  general  office  of  the  Chi- 
ago  and  Northwestern  Railway.  The  chief 
perator  took  out  both  keys  and  left  the  wire 
\y  Clinton,  Iowa,  open  at  both  ends.  So 
Lilly  surcharged  with  electricity  was  the  at- 
losphere,  that  the  wire  could  be  easily  work- 
d  without  the  use  of  the  battery ;  indeed, 
be  force  was  greater  with  the  key  open  than 
ith  the  aid  of  the  battery. 

!The  electric  storm  of  Tuesday  and  W ed- 
iday,  14th  and  15th  of  January,  has  been 
unusual  duration.  It  displayed  the  great- 
severity  in  Iowa  and  out  on  the  Western 
.ins,  placing  an  embargo  upon  telegraph 
nmunication  with  the  Pacific  coast.  Dur- 
;  its  prevelance  a  strong  wind  from  the  west 
i  northwest,  accompanied  by  a  slight  fall 
snow,  has  also  prevailed.  At  Boone,  Iowa, 
the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
ilroad,  the  switch-board  was  enveloped  in 
beet  of  flame.  In  Minnesota  the  tele- 
iph  wires  were  down  all  Wednesday. 
No  warning  ominously  heralds  the  *  ap- 
)ach  of  these  electric  storms,  and  their  de- 
rture  is  equally  abrupt  and  unexpected, 
ev  come  without  any  apparent  change  in 
?  external  condition  of  the  temperature  or 
ather — approaching  and  vanishing  in  obe- 
!nce  to  a  law  as  yet  beyond  human  compre- 
Qsion — irritating  the  operator,  perplexing 
ilosopher,  hindering  journalists,  and  an- 
I'ying  public  generally. 

So  contrary  the  one  to  the  other  are  the 
..  japons  of  carnal  warfare  and  those  of  the 

iristian  soldier,  that  to  wear  and  use  the 
^  e,  the  other  must  be  put  ofi*. 


NEEDFUL  CAUTION. 

One  of  the  many  errors  which  people  who 
ild  houses  are  apt  to  commit  is  that  of  liv- 
5  in  them,  or  rather  dying  in  them,  before 
iy  are  sufficiently  dry  for  occupation.  It 
:  unfrequeutly  happens  that  a  man,  dis- 
<ted  with  the  defective  sanitary  arrange- 


ments of  the  generality  of  houses,  ancient  and 
modern,  builds  a  divelling  for  himself  and  his 
family,  constructed  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements, and,  in  his  extreme  anxiety  to 
commence  a  career  of  longevity,  rushes  into 
it  almost  before  the  workmen  are  out  of  it  and 
while  the  walls  are  still  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. The  consequences  are  as  might  have 
been  expected  ;  in  addition  to  the  architect's 
charges  the  rash  owner  is  called  upon  to  pay 
within  the  first  few  months  a  further  bill  to 
the  doctor,  and  too  often  to  the  undertaker 
also.  A  house  agent  not  long  ago  being  asked 
why  the  house-agency  business  was  so  com- 
monly combined  with  the  undertaker,  grimly 
replied  that  the  two  "  went  together  ;"  and, 
on  being  asked  for  a  further  explanatioa,, 
stated  that  he  had  found,  as  an  almost  invaria- 
ble rule,  that,  when  as  a  house-agent  he  found 
a  tenant  for  a  newly-built  house,  he  was  ap- 
plied to  as  an  undertaker  on  behalf  of  that 
tenant  or  some  member  of  his  family  within 
a  twelvemonth  from  the  date  of  occupation. 
He  added  that  he  himself  (the  house-agent) 
would  be  sorry  to  live  in  any  house  that  had 
not  been  baked  by  six  summer  suns."  Whether 
this  amount  of  baking  is  absolutely  required 
is  a  question  for  doctors  and  architects  to  de,- 
cide,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a  want  of  caution  in  this  respect  leads  occa- 
sionally to  the  most  lamentable  consequences. 
An  instance  in  point  will  be  found  in  the  case 
of  the  Peabody  buildings,  mentioned  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  South wark,  lately  printed.  It  seems  that 
these  buildings  have  a  death  rate  of  2.3  J  in 
1,000  persons  living,  or  1  in  43.  In  other 
metropolitan  model  buildings  the  death  rate 
only  averages  17  per  1,000.  The  less  favor- 
able state  of  health  prevailing  in  the  Peabody 
buildings  is  attributed  to  their  being  too  soon 
occupied  after  construction,  many  of  the 
ground  floors  having  been  found  to  be  still 
very  damp  some  months  after  the  buildings 
were  inhabited. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Be  not  proud  of  riches,  but  afraid  of  them^ 
lest  they  be  a  silver  bar  to  cross  the  way  to 
heaven.  You  must  answer  for  riches,  but 
riches  cannot  answer  for  you. — Mason, 


TO  YOUNG  housekeepers. 

Be  satisfied  to  commence  on  a  small  scale. 
It  is  too  common  for  young  housekeepers  to 
begin  where  their  mothers  ended.  Buy  all 
that  is  necessary  to  work  skillfully  with  * 
adorn  your  home  with  all  that  will  render  it 
comfortable.  Do  not  look  at  richer  homes 
and  covet  their  cobtly  furniture.  If  secret 
dissatisfaction  is  ready  to  spring  up,  go  a  step 
farther,  and  visit  the  homes  of  the  suffering 
poor;  behold  dark,  cheerless  apartments,  in- 
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sufficient  clothing  and  absence  of  all  the  com- 
forts and  refinements  of  social  life,  and  then 
return  to  your  own  with  a  joyful  spirit.  You 
will  then  be  prepared  to  meet  your  husband 
with  a  grateful  heart,  and  be  ready  to  appre- 
ciate the  toil  and  self-denial  which  he  has  en- 
dured in  the  business  world  to  surround  you 
Avith  the  delights  of  home ;  and  you  will  co- 
operate cheerfully  with  him  in  so  arranging 
your  expenses  that  his  mind  will  not  be  con- 
stantly harassed  lest  his  family  expenditures 
may  encroach  upon  public  payments.  Be  in- 
dependent ;  a  young  housekeeper  never  need- 
ed greater  moral  courage  than  she  does  now 
to  resist  the  arrogance  of  fashion.  Do  not 
let  the  A's  and  B's  decide  what  you  shall 
have,  neither  let  them  hold  the  strings  of 
your  purse.  You  know  best  what  you  can 
and  ought  to  afford.  It  matters  but  little 
what  people  think,  provided  you  are  true  to 
yourself,  to  right  and  duty,  and  keep  your 
expenses  within  your  means. — Rural  New 
Yorker. 

Truk  religion  will  show  its  influence  in 
every  part  of  our  conduct ;  it  is  like  the  sap 
of  a  living  tree,  which  penetrates  the  most 
distant  boughs. 

NOTICE. 

A  stated  meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  of 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets, 
m  Seventh-day  evening,  the  Ist  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Cler^. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather  pre- 
vented many  from  responding  to  the  call  published 
In  the  Intelligencer  of  the  18th  ult.,  yet  a  number  of 
Friends  met  in  Race  street  Monthly  Meeting  room, 
First  mo.  24th,  and,  after  an  interchange  of  views, 
Dr.  B.  Franklin  Betts,  Henry  M.  Laing,  Jos.  M.  Tru- 
man, Jr.,  T.  Ellwood  Chapman,  Mercy  K.  Williamson, 
Francis  J.  Newlin,  Letitia  G.  Haines,  Sarah  F.  Mid- 
dleton,  Sarah  Webster,  Lydia  Gillingham,  and  Wm. 
Webster  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of 
and  digest  a  plan  for  an  Institution  which  will  not 
only  accommodate  at  a  moderate  board  aged  and 
infirm  Friends  and  those  in  sympathy  with  our  Re- 
ligious Society,  but  also  where  single  persons  re- 
siding away  from  home  may  be  provided  for  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  the  v  ■  ;  i.  ngements  be 
such  that  Friends  transiently  in  our  city  could  o  >  - 
tain  their  meals,  and,  if  need  be  temporary  boara 
at  a  fair  charge. 

The  committee  are  to  report  to  ae  adjourned 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  same  place  (Race  street 
Monthly  Meeting  room)  on  Sixth-day  afternoon  next, 
Second  mo.  Vth,  at  4  o'clock,  at  which  time  it  is  de- 
sirable that  all  who  feel  an  interest  will  attend  and 
participate.       Jos.  M.  Truman,  Temporary  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

The  Open  Polar  Sea.— The  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerce  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report- 


ed discovery  of  a  vast  open  polar  sea,  east  and  northl 
east  of  Spitzbergen,  by  the  Norwegian  Captain  Ni; 
Johnson,  confirms  the  original  finding  of  Dr.  Hayei? 

Capta'n  Johnson,  cruising  to  the  east  of  Spits; 
bergen  on  a  whaling  voyage,  has  now,  by  accideni 
entirely  corroborated  the  statements  of  Dr.  Hayei 
Attaining  a  given  point  at  76  degrees  8  minut(i 
north  latitude,  and  30  degrees  16  minutes  eastlong| 
tude,  he  found  the  whole  sea  to  the  south  and  eau 
and  north-east  perfectly  free  from  ice.    He  sailt; 
along  the  coast  without  obstruction  for  two  days  ar 
one  night,  and  it  was  everywhere  open  except  in  or 
line  towards  the  north,  where  ice  was  visible.  A 
cending  a  mountain  near  the  coast,  he  obtained 
view  over  a  wide  circuit,  and  saw  an  iceless  ocean 
the  exteatof  his  vision,  in  a  direction  east  north-eas 
The  Captain  saw  birds,  seals,  and  reindeers,  bi 
says  nothing  about  whales.    He  saw  great  piles 
driftwood  along  the  shore,  some  of  them  heapt 
twenty   feet   above   high-water    mark.  Capta 
Johnson  having  brought  back  such  valuable  r 
suits  with  a  common  sailing  vessel,  the  scientil 
world  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  that  a  better-fi 
ted  craft,  going  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  e: 
ploring  the  open  polar  sea,  may  by  that  line  ma! 
her  way  to  the  North  Pole. 

India-rdbber. — The  belt  of  land  around  the  glot 
500  miles  north  and  500  miles  south  of  the  equat( 
abounds  in  trees  producing  the  gum  of  India-ru 
ber.  They  can  be  tapped,  it  is  stated,  for  twen 
successive  seasons  without  injury,  and  they  stand 
close  that  one  man  can  gather  the  sap  of  eighty  in 
day,  each  tree  yielding,  on  an  average,  three  tab 
spoonfulls  a  day.  Forty-three  thousand  of  the 
trees  have  been  counted  in  a  tract  of  country 
mile  long  by  eight  wide.  There  are  in  Europe 
America  more  than  150  manufactories  of  India-ru 
ber  articles,  employing  500  operatives  each, 
consuming  more  than  10,000,000  pounds  of  gum 
year,  and  the  business  is  considered  to  be  still  in 
infancy.  But,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  increa 
there  will  still  be  plenty  of  rubber  to  supply  the 
mand. — Industrial  Monthly. 

The  Holly  Tree  coiFee-houses  recently  establish 
in  England  have  proved  successful.  At  these  che 
eating  rooms,  conducted  by  "  teetotalers,"  no  sp 
ituous  liquors  are  sold,  but  dinners  are  furnished 
the  rale  of  eleven  cents  a  meal.  The  original  coffi 
rooms,  which  were  established  to  give  workmen 
other  sort  of  "resort,"  instead  of  the  beer  saloo 
have  failed,  but  the  cheap  dining-rooms  are 
popular,  there  being  twentj^-two  cheap  restaura 
in  Glasgow,  and  similar  institutions  are  in  full  ope  |j^ 
tion  in  London,  Dublin,  Limerick  and  Cork.  Son 
thing  more  substantial  than  a  cup  of  coffee  an 
sandwich  are  required  to  attract  British  workm 
but  by  giving  them  a  good  dinner  for  the  price  c 
drink,  they  are  induced  to  save  their  money,  i 
that  much  to  their  own  comfort  or  that  of  tt 
families.  ' 


o 


The  first  Niagara  suspension  bridge  wag  b 
over  twenty  years  ago,  but  a  recent  critical  exa 
nation  of  the  work  has  been  made,  and  the  caps 
the  towers  having  been  removed,  the  cables 
found  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect.  The  maso 
over  the  anchorage  of  the  cables  was  also  remo 
for  about  twelve  feet,  or  below  where  the  wires 
attached  to  the  anchor  chains.  A  portion  of 
cable  was  imbedded  in  the  water  lime  cement, 
after  removing  this  substance  and  rubbing  the  pt 
off  the  wires,  they  were  found  as  bright  and  per 
as  when  first  placed  there,  the  cement  baring  { 
served  the  wires  and  anchor  chains. 
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AKTHMORE  COLLEGE — MANAGER  S  REPORT 
FOR  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Another  year  has  been  added  to  the  brief 
toiy  of  Swarthmore  College,  and  it  be- 
tnes,  once  more,  the  duty  of  the  Managers 
present  to  the  Stockholders  their  Annual 
port. 

h  Ls  eminently  htting  that  allusion  should 
made,  in  the  opening  of  this  report,  to  the 
ent  death  of  the  hrst  President  of  the 
liege,  Edward  Parrish  *  One  of  the  pio- 
jr>  engaged  in  enlisting  the  minds  of 
lends  in  the  great  work  of  founding  a  Col- 
e,  he  was  a  most  earnest  and  indefatigable 
lorer  in  the  cause,  and  it  was  largely  owing 
his  personal  exertions  that  succes  so  early 
wned  our  eftbrts.  Very  many  of  the  Stock- 
ders  will  remember  that  their  interest  in 
rthmore  was  first  awakened  by  his  voice 
pen.  By  conversation  in  that  wide  cir- 
of  Friends  in  which  he  moved,  and  where 
was  so  much  beloved;  by  extensive  cor- 
ondence ;  by  public  addresses,  and  by  his 
k,  entitled  "  Education  in  the  Society  of 
ends."  he  did  much  to  arouse  attention 


Ed\N-ard  Parrish  died  Nintli  mouth  9th.  1872,  at 
t  Sill,  Indian  Territory.  He  was  selected  by  the 
ident  to  represent  tlie  Govermiient  in  au  eftbrt 
ake  pacific  arrangements  between  the  Indians 
the  United  States.  His  health  was  not  robust 
n  he  undertook  the  journey,  and  he  died  while 
)ted  to  what  promised  to  be  a  successful  and 
ul  service. 


to  the  importance  of  establishing  among  us 
an  institution  for  higher  culture ;  culture  not 
of  the  mind  alone,  but  of  the  heart  as  well ; 
and  thus,  in  connection  with  his  untiring 
efforts  to  secure  the  means  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  this  design,  he  performed  a  labor  des- 
tined to  have  a  lasting  influence  for  good 
upon  our  Religious  Society,  and  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

During  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  the 
Managers,  either  by  their  direct  action  or 
through  their  several  committees  having 
charge  of  the  various  departments,  have  ex- 
ercised a  guarded  care  over  the  interests  of 
the  College,  and  are  enabled  to  report,  from 
personal  observation,  gratifying  evidences  of 
advancement.  As  the  College  is  entering 
upon  its  fourth  year,  having  opened  with  a 
Freshman  class  only,  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment, three  years  ago,  it  now  numbers 
among  its  students,  for  the  first  time,  a  grad- 
uating class.  It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance 
that  the  six  members  of  the  first  Senior  class 
constituted  the  entire  Junior  class  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  all  of  them  having  returned  to 
graduate.  The  whole  number  of  students 
in  the  collegiate  department  for  the  present 
year  is  seventy,  of  whom  six  belong  to 
the  Senior,  ten  to  the  Junior,  fourteen  to 
the  Sophomore,  and  forty  to  the  Freshman 
class.  The  Preparatory  School  numbers  on© 
hundred  and  eighty -nine  students,  divided,  as 
heretofore,  into  three  classes,  A,  B  and  0,. 
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It  is  proposed  to  admit  no  students  to  the 
Preparatory  School  hereafter  under  the  age 
of  thirteen  years.  The  boys'  department 
has  been  full  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
year,  and  a  number  of  applications  have  been 
declined,  for  the  present,  for  want  of  room. 

The  object  which  the  College  has  had  in 
view  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  furnish 
a  thorough  Classical  and  an  equally  thor- 
ough Scientific  education,  in  separate  courses. 
This  has  not  been  accomplished  thus  far  for 
want  of  the  proper  facilities  for  making  this 
division,  but  it  will  now  be  carried  into  effect. 
Students  will,  therefore,  have  the  opportunity 
to  elect  the  Classical  or  the  Scientific  Course, 
for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual  de- 
gree will  be  given.  In  connection  with  the 
Scientific  Course,  coinciding  with  it  through 
the  Sophomore  class,  and  branching  off  in 
the  Junior  year,  a  course  in  Civil  Engineering 
is  also  established.  Provision  is  likewise 
made  for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  gradu- 
ate in  any  one  of  the  three  regular  courses, 
to  enable  them  to  receive  what  instruction 
they  desire  in  special  departments.  The 
practical  working  details  of  these  various 
courses  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  new 
Catalogue  published  with  this  report,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Stockholders  is 
especially  invited.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  wants  and  expectations  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  College  will  be  fully  met  by 
the  courses  therein  presented. 

For  the  full  development  of  the  improve- 
ments proposed  various  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  corps  of  professors  and  instruc- 
tors employed.  The  Principal  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  since 
the  last  report,  and  also  to  the  chair  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  Latin  and  French,  formerly 
held  by  him,  has  been  conferred  upon  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  France,  who 
has  had  large  experience  as  an  instructor, 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country.  In  this  de- 
partment Latin  will  be  required  of  the  Clas- 
sical Students  only,  while  French  will  be 
required  of  both  Classical  and  Scientific  Stu- 
dents in  classes  A  and  B  of  the  Preparatory 
School,  and  in  the  Junior  class  of  the  Colle- 
giate Course. 

The  professorship  of  Greek  and  German 
has  been  conferred  upon  a  graduate  and  for- 
mer tutor  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  two  years  residence  in 
Germany.  This  department  has  been  thor- 
oughly reo^anized,  and  the  German  lan- 
guage will^e  required  hereafter  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes, 
^yho  are  pursuing  either  a  Classical  or 
S'^ieDtific  Course.  Greek  will  continue  option- 
nl  in  both  departments,  as  heretofore. 


I  The  department  of  Chemistry  has  bee 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  graduate  of  th 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  of  Yale  College, 
and  late  assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  th 
same,  who  brings  to  his  chosen  profession 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  in  il 
latest  developments ;  and  provision  will  fi 
once  be  made  for  a  complete  scientific  trail 
ing  in  this  increasingly  important  branch  c 
study.  To  this  end  not  less  than  five  hui 
dred  dollars  should  be  expended  during  th 
coming  year  to  supply  additional  apparatu 
and  much  needed  books  of  reference.  I 
the  arrangement  of  study  proposed,  th 
students  in  both  the  Classical  and  th 
Scientific  Courses  will  be  required  to  pursu 
the  study  of  Chemistry  during  their  Sopht 
more  year,  and  this  will  also  be  required  c 
the  students  in  the  Scientific  department  du; 
ing  the  remaining  two  years  of  their  course. 

The  department  of  Civil  Engineering 
under  the  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Applie 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  a  graduate  of  th 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  ^ 
Y.,  who  has  been,  for  the  past  three  year 
engaged  in  organizing  and  directing  th 
department  in  the  University  of  Minnesots 
Through  the  kind  liberality  of  the  friends  ( 
the  College,  a  large  room  in  the  fourth  stor 
of  the  central  building,  adjoining  the  Museun 
is  being  fitted  up  as  a  Physical  Laborator 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  this  departmen 
As  fast  as  the  means  contributed  will  allo\ 
it  will  be  furnished  with  suitable  models  an 
apparatus,  and  tables  of  the  most  approve 
modern  construction,  for  draughting  pu 
poses.  Five  hundred  dollars  will  be  neede 
for  this  purpose  during  the  coming  year. 

The  department  of  Natural  History  has  bee, 
continued,  as  before,  under  the  care  of  oi 
non-resident  Professor,  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  wh  ^ 
has  had  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  tl!  ^ 
Cabinet,  and  who  has  lectured  once  a  weCj 
during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  twice  ^ 
week  during  the  remainder  of  the  time,  i 
the  members  of  the  Sophomore  and  Fres 
man  classes,  and  to  the  other  students  wl|,| 
desired  to  attend.    An  earnest  call  for  aid  j  ,^ 
increase  our  collection  of  specimens  illustr 
tive  of  the  several  branches  of  this  subjec 
has  met  .with   a  generous    response.  Ti 
amount  raised  by  this  appeal,  about  tweh  ^'^ 
hundred  dollars,  has  been  expended  durii 
the  year  in  the  construction  of  cases  for  tl  ^ 
reception  of  the  specimens  on  hand,  and  tho 
which  have  been  purchased  to  add  to  the  cc  j 
lection.  More  cases  are  now  needed  to  conta 
specimens  not  yet  arranged  for  want  of  roor 
These  will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  fun^ 
are  contributed  for  this  purpose.    The  co 
tribution  of  two  thousand   dollars  won 
enable  us  to  put  the  Cabinet,  for  the  pre^ei  J 
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1  very  good  working  condition,  and  it  is 
oped  that  friends  will  contribute  this  sura  for 
lat  object  during  the  present  year.  Those 
ho  contemplate  making  donations  for  the 
[useuni  are  invited  to  examine  the  present 
mdiuion  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  plans  which 
ave  been  proposed  by  the  Committee  for  its 
irther  development.  It  may  be  made  one  of 
le  most  interesting  and  valuable  features  of 
le  Institution,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed 

I  languish  for  want  of  means. 

The  departments  of  Mathematics,  History, 
nglish  Literature,  Elocution,  Penmanship 
id  Drawing  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
id  remain  under  the  same  general  direction 

last  year. 

The  Library  has  not  been  increased  since 
e  last  report  gso  much  as  could  be  desired, 
as  the  needs  of  the  College  actually  re- 
lire.  Except  a  few  small  donations,  nothing 
is  been  contributed  for  this  purpose  during 
e  year,  and  the  funds  regularly  appropriated 
the  use  of  the  Library  have  been  chiefly 
pended  in  procuring  cases  for  the  proper 
rangement  of  the  books  already  obtained, 
mple  provision  is  now  made  in  the  second 
)ry  of  the  central  building,  for  a  Reference 
brary,  and  we  hope  that  liberal  donations 

II  be  made  during  the  coming  year  for  the 
press  purpose  of  filling  these  shelves  with 
[table  books  of  reference.  Those  now  in 
J  possession  of  the  College,  are  more  con- 

'  -ntly  used  than  even  the  text  books  them- 
ves,  and  at  least   one  thousand  dollars 
^uld  be  at  once  expended  for  books,  maps, 
1^  )bes  and  charts,  to  be  placed  in  this  Li- 
^  iry  for  the  use  of  all  the  students. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  report  of  last 
^  \r  to  a  room  fitted  up  in  one  of  the  fire- 
■'^  )of  alcoves  for  the  reception  of  Frieads' 
'  )ks  and  those  which  pertain  to  the  history 
the  Society.  An  appeal  was  then  made  to 
^"  iends  to  contribute  to  this  Library  (called 

■  I  Anson  Lapham  Repository)  such  suitable 
I  umes  as  might  be  in  their  possession.  The 

ruber  of  volumes  in  the  Repository,  which 
;  5  then  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  has 
Dee  been  increased  by  contributions  from 

■  ^erent  members  of  the  Board  and  others, 
.  not  so  rapidly  as  the  importance  of  such  a 

■  :*ary  in  this  institution  would  seem  to  re- 
re.  If  interested  Friends  would  procure 
'ks  suitable  to  be  deposited  here,  and  for- 

'  "d  them  to  the  College,  instead  of  depend- 
upon  the  few  which  may  be  found  in 
ir  own  libraries,  or  if  they  would  con- 
*  mte  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  design  of 
'    founder  would  be  more   likely  to  be 
-  oraplished  at  an  early  day,  and  a  library 
'  blished  from  which  the  present  generation 
jvoung  persons  who  are  being  educated  at 
V.rthmore  could  learn  much  of  the  history 


of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  from  which 
future  historians  could  derive  valuable  infor- 
mation not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  in- 
struction we  should  once  more  add  our  testi- 
mony to  the  general  verdict  now  being  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
If  it  could,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  an 
experiment  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
Swarthmore,  it  can  surely  be  no  longer  so 
regarded.  In  our  Western  Colleges  co-educa- 
tion is  now  the  rule,  separation  the  excep- 
tion. In  one  of  the  Western  States  containing 
a  population  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and 
more  colleges,  with  actual  college  classes, 
than  any  State  in  New^  England,  women  are 
admitted  to  every  one,  and  with  the  best 
results.  iS^or  is  co-education  confined  to  the 
West  alone.  The  older  colleges  of  the  East 
are  moving  in  this  matter,  and  some  have 
already  opened  their  doors  for  the  admission 
of  women.  The  University  of  Vermont  now 
numbers  seven  young  women  among  her  un- 
der graduates,  and  they  are  reported  as  fnlly 
equal  in  scholarship  to  their  class-mates  of 
the  other  sex.  Without  dwelling  at  length 
upon  this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  this 
report,  that  co-education  at  Swarthmore  con- 
tinues to  be,  as  heretofore,  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  all  who  have  witnessed  its  results.  Its 
effects  are  mutually  beneficial  upon  the  two 
sexes,  both  as  to  scholarship  and  character. 

The  Managers  desire  to  express  to  the 
Stockholders  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
care  exercised  over  the  fiimily  by  those  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  College,  and  they  consider  that 
the  judicious  maternal  influence  and  watch- 
ful care  of  the  Matron  over  the  health  and 
general  welfare  of  the  students  demand  their 
special  notice,  and  that  the  confidence  of 
Parents  and  Guardians  who  entrust  to  us  the 
education  of  their  children  may  be  justly 
accorded  to  her  and  to  our  valued  Superin- 
tendent, whose  judicious  and  conscientious 
labors  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  large  household  under  our  charge. 

The  subject  of  regular  and  systematic 
exercise  in  some  useful  employment  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Stockholders  at  their 
last  annual  meeting,  and  a  small  sum  wa,s 
then  contributed  toward  the  erection  of  a 
work-shop.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to 
supply  the  need  felt  by  those  who  subscribed 
to  this  fund  "for  Mechanical  Appliances." 
If  this  sum  could  now  be  increased  to  one 
thousand  dollars,  a  shop  could  be  erected, 
fitted  with  the  necessary  appliances,and  placed 
in  charge  of  our  Professor  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, who  would  attend  to  its  proper  organ- 
ization, and  give  all  needed  instruction  in 
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this  department.  The  opportunity  is  now  pre- 
sented to  carry  into  effect  the  valuable  sug- 
gestions of  last  year  upon  this  subject. 
Students  would  be  at  once  employed  in 
making  models  and  apparatus,  which  must 
otherwise  be  purchased  at  considerable  ex- 
^e.  and  the  desideratum  of  combining 
and  profitable  labor  would  be  se- 


peus( 


exercise 
cured. 

The  Gymnasium  has  served  an  excellent 
purpose,  regular  exercises  having  been  kept 
up  during  the  year,  by  boys  and  girls,  in 
separate  (Masses,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  of  gymnastics.  The  workshop  would 
supplement  the  gymnasium,  but  could  never 
take  its  place.  These  exercises  are  even  of 
greater  advantage  to  the  girls  than  to  the 
boys,  and  the  present  gymnasium,  on  the 
boys'  grounds,  is  quite  inadequate  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  College.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  induce  girls  to  take  sufficient  ex- 
ercise to  preserve  them  in  health  and  strength 
for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  studies. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  members  of  the 
higher  classes.  If  we  hope  to  enable  our  girls 
to  continue  their  course  of  study  to  the  end, 
we  must  offer  them  every  inducement  and 
every  facility  to  take  the  exercise  which  their 
heallh  demands.  Our  success  in  raising  the 
standard  of  the  education  of  woman  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  it.  In  this  view  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements which  should  be  made  during  the 
coming  year,  is  the  building,  upon  the  girls' 
grounds,  of  a  gymnasium  with  a  natatorium 
attached.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
will  be  needed  for  this  purpose. 

While    improvements   have   been  made 
within  the  College,  by  the  organization  of  the 
several  distinct  departments  and  courses  of 
study,  and  the  employment  of  the  best  talent 
at  command  to  carry  out  the  plans  proposed, 
the  important  work  of  improving  the  grounds 
and  buildings  has  not  been  neglected  by  the 
Committee  entrusted  with  this  charge.  The 
barn,  which  was  called  for  in  the  report  of  last 
year,  has  been  built;  a  fire-proof  connection  has 
been  substituted  for  the  wooden  building  be 
tween  the  College  and  the  Laundry ;  the 
Physical  Laboratory,  before  referred  to,  is  in 
process  of  construction,  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year ;  several  chambers  have  been  prepared 
and  furnished,  and  others  are  in  preparation, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  west  end  of  the  College  ; 
the  long-delayed  planting  of  trees  for  the  new 
walk  and  drive  is  at  length  undertaken,  the 
laying  out  of  this  walk  and  drive  will  be 
carried  on  during  the  open  weather  of  the 
coming  winter ;  and  this  year,  as  heretofore, 
these   numerous   improvements   have  been 


made  by  the  liberal  donations  of  the  friends; 
of  the  College,  chief  among  which  should! 
be  mentioned  the  recent  generous  subscription 
of  five  thousand  dollai's  t(»  improve  tht' 
grounds,  given  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  Finance  Committee  would  refer  the. 
Stockholders  to  the  Tieasurer's  report  for  a 
full  statement  of  the  financial  condition  oi 
the  College.  Although  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  considerably  greater  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period,  in  consequence  of  the  moderatf 
price  of  tuition  the  receipts  are  only  suf 
ficient  to  cover  the  current  expenses ;  and  ar( 
entirely  inadequate  to  make  the  necessary 
increase  in  the  Reference  and  General  Libra 
ries  and  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  sup- 
ply additional  apparatus  to  facilitate  tht 
instruction  in  the  various  dep^tments,  anc 
make  the  needed  improvements  in  the  build 
and  grounds.  For  thc-X'  things  the  Col- 
must  continue  to  rely  upon  private  libei- 
ality  as  heretofore;  and  it  is  a  source  o" 
increasing  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  th( 
Board  to  find  that  those  who  have  once  en 
listed  in  the  enterprise,  and  have  had  th( 
best  opportunity  to  witness  the  practica 
working  of  the  institution,  are  the  most  read) 
to  contribute  liberally  to  its  support  and  im 
provement. 

Appeals  have  been  made  in  this  report  foi 
aid  in  various  directions,  and  it  is  sincereh  ski 
hoped  that  they  will  not  have  been  made  ii 
vain.    There  is  yet  another  great  need,  t( 
which  the  Finance  Committee  referred  las 
year,  and  which  the}^  would    again  pres 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Stockholders  an( 
friends  of  the  College.    The  price  of  tuitioi 
and  board,  although  merely  sufficient  to  cove  iepai 
the  actual  expense  incurred,  is  felt  by  som 
Friends,  in  limited  circumstances,  to  be 
heavy    burden ;   and   the  only  practicabl 
method  of  reducing  it  is  to  establish  an  educaioiiii 
tional  fund  for  the  aid  of  those  whose  liraite<  Fina 
means  require  an  abatement.    The  interes  Here 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars  has  been  thus  af 
plied  this  year,  enabling  several  ofourbes 
scholars   and     uost  deserving  students, 
receive  the  advantages  of  a  full  course 
study,  which  would  otherwise  be  denied  then  irice 
The  interest  of  every  sum  of  fifteen  hundre  ise 
dollars  contributed  to  the  educational  func  sge 
will  enable  us  to  make  an  abatement  of  on 
hundred  dollars  a  year  to  a  deserving  studen 
whose  stay  at  Swarthmore  to  complete  thie 
course  is  entirely  dependent  upon  receivin|ei]{ 
this   assistance.      Of  all  the   claims  no 
pressing  upon  the  friends  of  the  College,  th  mj]]' 
must  take  the  foremost  place.    It  is  surel 
far  more  important  to  bring  the  facilities  a 
ready  at  our  command  within  the  reach 
those  among  us  in  limited  circumstances,  ths 
to  increase  these  facilities  for  those  who  ai 
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;  500 
500 
2000 
1000 
1000 
5000 


better  able  to  afford  them.  It  is,  however, 
hoped  that  Friends  of  ample  means,  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  in 
the  advancement  of  sound  learning,  will  not 
choose  between  the  various  real  needs  of  the 
College,  but,  supplying  and  acknowledging 
the  greater  importance  of  one,  will  not  forget 
the  others. 

The  general  summary  of  the  additional 
means  needed  for  the  coming  year,  called  for 
in  this  report,  and  for  which  the  College 
must  depend  upon  private  generosity,  will 
stand  as  follows  : — 

Apparatus  and  Reference  Books 
for  Chemical  Laboratory,    ,  . 
Apparatus  and  Reference  Books 

for  Physical  Laboratory,  .  . 
Cases  and  Specimens  for  Museum 
of  Nataral  History,  .... 
Books,  Maps,  Charts,  &c.,  for  Ref- 
erence Library,   

Workshop  and  Mechanical  Ap- 
pliances,   

Girls'  Gymnasium  and  Natato- 

rium,  

This  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  not 
^'merely  a  general  statement  of  what  might  be 
xpended  with  advantage  during  the  coming 
year,  but  a  carefully  prepared  estimate  of  the 
resent  actual  needs  of  the  College,  and 
hould  be  subscribed  and  paid  in  before  the 
lose  of  the  year,  besides  making  a  consid- 
rable  addition  to  the  small  educational 
imd. 

That  the  receipts  from  the  students  will 
0  no  more  than  pay  the  regular  current  ex- 
cuses of  the  College,  including  the  necessary 
erepairs,  without  making  improvements  of  any 
iifeind,  ought  not  to  be  a  source  of  surprise  or 
isappointment  to  the  Stockholders.  ♦  The 
nances  have  been  most  carefully  and  eco- 
ea^omically   managed  by  the  Treasurer  and 
inance  Committee  ;  and. yet,  with  a  largely 
sjncreased  number  of  students,  little  or  no  sur- 
us  can  be  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
rfJThis  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  where  the 
[\)est  instruction  in  all  the  various  depart- 
ents  is  offered  to  the  students  at  a  moderate 
rice,  with  no  extra  charges,  not  even  for  the 
se  of  books.  Nor  can  the  friends  of  the  Col- 
ege  suppose  that  Swarthmore  stands  alone  in 
epending,  for  improvements,  upon  private 
nJiberality.     Ail  of  the  principal  colleges  in 
I'oihe  country  depend  so  largely  upon  endow- 
•Dlnents  and    private   subscriptions,  that  the 
ofeceipts  from  the  students  constitute  but  a 
hilmall  portion  of  their  annual  income.  If 
e!f  warthmore  had  for  its  chief  object  the  ac- 
umulation  of  money,  instead   of  the  ad- 
ancement  of  the  cause  of  Education,  there 
3  no  doubt  but  that  a  surplus,  for  a  few  years 
>.t  least,  could  readily  be  saved  from  the 


present  receipts,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
much  more  would  be  received  from  ^  the 
public  than  would  be  given  to  the  public  in 
return.  Our  College  was  surely  never  in- 
tended -to  be  managed  upon  such  principles, 
and  to  become  a  pensioner  upon  the  public 
instead  of  a  public  benefactor.  If  its  annual 
receipts  continue  to  cover  its  regular  current 
expenses  and  repairs,  it  is  all  that  its  best 
friends  can  reasonably  expect ;  and  the  im- 
provements must  continue  to  be  made,  until 
the  institution  is  largely  endowed,  by  con- 
stantly renewed  and  liberal  private  subscrip- 
tions. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS. 

We  gave  last  week  an  editorial  notice  of  a 
convention,  which  lately  met  in  Washington, 
called  together  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners. We  have  since  received  the  follow- 
ing more  detailed  account,  which  we  give  en- 
tire, though®  containing  some  repetition  of 
the  former : 

On  the  15th  of  First  month,  a  convention 
met  at  Washington  city,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  various  religious  organizations 
having  Indians  under  their  charge.  It  was 
called  together  by  invitation  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  most  of  whom  v;ere  in 
attendance,  and  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  presided. 

Delegates  were  present  from  the  following 
named  churches:  Protestant  Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational,  Methodist,  Bap* 
tist,  Reformed  Dutch,  Friends  and  Roman 
Catholic.  Among  those  present  were  Bishop 
Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  and  Bishop  Hare, 
recently  ordained,  and  appointed  to  the  In- 
dian service.  The  Orthodox  Friends  were 
represented  by  Dr.  Wm.  Nicholson,  of  Kan- 
sas, Benj.  Tatham,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas 
Wistar,  of  Philadelphia.  Friends  were  rep- 
resented by  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Daniel  Foulke, 
Saml.  M.  Janney,  B.  Rush  Roberts  and  Rich'd 
T.  Bentley. 

The  chairman  called  upon  the  several  del- 
egations in  rotation  to  give  an  account  of 
their  work  for  the  Indians,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  among  them. 

Edward  Smith,  of  Minnesota,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  the 
Indians  in  the  Northwest.  The  agency  at 
Superior  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  At 
the  agency  in  Minnesota  109  houses  had  been 
erected  chiefly  by  Indian  labor.  Their  suc- 
cess as  farmers  was  becoming  more  apparent 
every  year. 

Bishop  Whipple  said  be  could  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the 
Agent  in  Minnesota  had  worked  to  improve 
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the  condition  of  the  Indians.  He  spoke  of 
the  non-enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  especially  when  perpe- 
trated upon  Indians.  In  fact  there  was  no 
legal  protection  for  them. 

A  Catholic  priest  named  Deshone  called 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners to  the  fact  that  his  church  had  no 
agencies  among  the  Osages,  Potawatomies, 
and  the  In  lians  in  New  Mexico  who  were 
largely  Catholic  in  their  religious  views. 

Dr.  W.  Nicholson  gave  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  central  super- 
intendeney,  and  described  their  method  of 
teaching  them.  He  spoke  of  the  readiness 
of  the  youth  to  acquire  learning,  and  gave 
some  interesting  statistics,  showing  a  great 
increase  within  four  years,  in  the  number  of 
live  stock  and  the  amount  of  agricultural 
products.  The  Indians  under  their  care 
are  increasing  in  numbers  and  advancing  in 
civilization. 

Samuel  M.  Janney,  being  next  called  upon, 
made  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  Northern  superintendency,  em- 
bracing six  agencies  in  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka. He  staled  that  a  recent  letter  from  Su- 
perintendent B.  White,  reported  the  peacea- 
ble and  orderly  conduct  of  the  Indians  un- 
der his  care,  during  the  past  year,  no  act  of 
violence  having  been  com  mi  Lied  by  an  Indian 
on  a  white  person  io  the  superintendency.  He 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Indians  at  each 
of  the  agencies,  showing  a  general  improve- 
ment in  their  habits  and  encouragicg  pro- 
gress in  the  education  of  the  young.  There 
are  in  the  superintendency  11  day  schools, 
and  one  Industrial  Boarding  school,  with  a 
prospect  of  several  more  schools  being  estab- 
lished this  year. 

The  First-day  schools  at  the  several  agen- 
cies are  exerting  a  good  influence  upon  the 
children,  and  on  those  of  the  adults  who  at- 
tend. The  population  has  increased  during 
the  last  year  ;  there  are  now  io  the  superin- 
tendency 6,598  Indians,  of  whom.  2,980  are 
males  and  3,668  females.  The  six  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends,  which  we  represent, 
have  expended  in  the  Indian  service  durinjy 
the  year  (12,900)  twelve  thousand  nine  hun"- 
dred  dollars.  The  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  for  the  clothing  of  school 
children,  and  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
comforts  for  the  sick. 

We  consider  it  higlily  important  that  the  In- 
dian women  should  be  instructed  in  domestic 
duties  and  in  the  proper  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. To  effect  this  object  we  have  several 
pious  and  intelligent  women  now  engaged  in 
this  field  of  missionary  labor  whose  services 
are  well  received  and  very  salutary. 

Bishop  Harria,  of  the  Methodist  church, 


said,  that  special  committees  of  the  chur- 
existed  in  California  and  Oregon,  to  look  t\ 
ter  the  agencies  under  their  care..  He  saii 
"  we  have  four  or  five  native  Indian  min^ 
ters  at  work  in  Michigan  among  the  India! 
of  that  State  who  are  supported  by  t] 
church.  Others  are  supported  in  secul' 
work  in  Oregon  at  the  expense  of  the  M: 
sionary  Society. 

Dr.  J.  C.  luawrie,  President  of  the  Boa: 
of  Foreign  Missions,  and  representing  tl 
Presbyterian  church,  said  nearly  all  the  age 
cies  in  New  Mexico  were  assigned  to  ther 
The  Apaches,  of  New  Mexico,  are  the  bar 
est  set  of  Indians  on  the  ccmtinent.  To  tl 
Presbyterians  were  also  assigned  two  tribt 
partly  civilized,  in  Kansas.  Good  work  h 
been  accomplished  among  the  Indians 
New  Mexico  and  the  prospects  are  enccu 
aging. 

Priest  Deshone  said  the  Catholic  chur( 
had  not  been  assigned  an  appropriate  sha 
of  the  agencies.  Their  church  numben 
eight  millions  in  this  country  and  they  hs 
but  seven  agencies. 

I>r.  Bishop,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Cor 
missiooers,  explained  that  their  Board  h£ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  apportionment,  it  w. 
the  work  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Wm.  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  made 
lengthy  statem.ent  of  the  condition  of  tl 
Indians  under  the  care  of  the  Episcop 
church.  The  general  tendency  of  his  repo 
was  very  favorable.  He  said  Christian  ma 
riage  is  being  enforced  at  all  the  agenci 
and  their  missionaries  are  doing  a  g0( 
work. 

Bishop  Whipple,  of  the  same  church,  sa 
the  work  of  christianizing  Indians  had  su 
ceeded  beyonS  his  expectations.  In  visits 
the  Indians  he  discovered  that  most  of  tl 
crime  charged  against  them  could  be  laid 
the  door  of  the  >^hite  race.  The  India 
said  they  had  never  made  "fire-water,"  andtht 
wondered  v^'h other  the  Jesus  Christ  of  who 
they  were  told  was  the  same  named  by  cui 
ing-traders  and  other  whites.  He  believ< 
the  ladians  should  be  recognized  as  subjec 
of  the  laws  and  be  fully  protected  by  the  ia\i 

Dr.  Ferris,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  churc 
reported  progress  among  the  Indians  of  Nort 
ern  Arizona.  Pie  said  the  visit  of  Gener 
Howard  to  those  Indians  had  been  most  her 
ficial,  and  had  prevented  an  Indian  war  whi< 
would  have  cost  the  Government  ten  millio 
of  dollars.  i 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  7.3 
P.  M. 

Evening  Session. — The  Convention  met  f 
the  purpose  of  general  discussion  on  matte 
{  connected  with  Indian  civilization  and  chr 
tianizalion. 
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Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  delivered 
'  a  very  interesting  speech  on  the  history  and 
'  character  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
maintaining  that  no  heathen  people  on  earth 
are  better  adapted  to  receive  Christian  in- 
struction than  they,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  polytheists,  nor  worshippers  of  idols. 
'  They  believe  in  the  Great  Spirit  as  the  Ru- 
ler of  the  world  and  Creator  of  man. 
[     Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  gave  a  deeply  interest- 
'  ing  account  of  his  extended  tour  in  the  In- 
dian country,  his  interviews  with  the  celebra- 
ted war  chief,  Cachise,  and  the  treaty  made 
J  with  him,  by  which  the  depredations  of  those 
'Indians  are  ended.    We  have  spent,  he  said, 
'  millions  to  destroy  the  Apaches  of  New  Mex- 
'icoand  have  accomplishei  nothing  by  fight- 
ing. 

'     General  Hazen  spoke  next,  and  corrobora- 
ted many  of  the  views  expressed  by  General 
'Howard. 

"  S.  M.  Janney  gave  some  account  of  the  al- 
lotment of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Omahas, 
^Winnebagoes  and  Santee-Sioux,  which  had 

given  those  Indians  great  satisfaction  ;  and 
^he  expre-:sed  the  opinion  that  the  civilization 
^of  the  Indians  depends  greatly  upon  their 

having  secured  to  them  permanent  homes. 
After  some  further  discussion,  Wm.  Welsh 

moved  that  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 

siouers  be  requested  to  endeavor  to  procure 
pBuch  legislation  as  will  enable  the  Govern- 
'^  ment  to  give  titles  to  the  farms  of  the  In- 
'>dians,  so  that  they  may  be  secured  in  the 

possession  of  them.  The  resolution  was 
^«  adopted. 

Felix  R.  Brunot  spoke  in  favor  of  such 
si  legislation  as  will  bring  the  Indians  under 
uithe  laws  of  the  United  States.  " 
i|    The  meeting  then  adjourned.  # 
ll    The  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  pre- 
iP'ailed  in  the  Convention,  composed  as  it  was, 
II )f  so    many  different  societies,  was  very 
]f  mcouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians, 
01  md  in  addition  to  the  good  it  may  do  in  pro- 
II noting  their  welfare,  it  supplied  to  all  who- 
:f  Neve  present  a  practical  lesson  in  religious 
f  ;o-operation  and  Christian  charity. 
»  "  S.  M.  J. 

c  The  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  to  the 
report  in  the  "Washington  Chronicle"  for 
nome  of  the  information  it  contains. 


FKOM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 

i    _  ^ 

«    As  I  finished  reading  thy  letter  to  our  little 
r!  araily  circle,  a  precious  silence  covered  us, 
mder  which  we  rested  several  minutes,  and 


I  believe  each  heart  was  touched  and  brought 
nearer  to  the  great  Source  of  love  and  light. 
In  such  seasons  of  quiet  we  surely  realize  a 
renewal  of  strength,  and  come  forth  from  un- 
der the  holy  covering  with  a  firmer  faith  in 
the  sufficiency  of  that  ever-present  power, 
which  enables  us  so  to  war  with  and  triumph 
over  our  temptations,  as  to  feel  that  little 
by  little  we  are  weakening  their  hold  and 
putting  their  force  away.  May  we  not  hope 
some  time  to  realize  a  full  overcoming,  so 
that  the  Christ-nature  will  govern  all  our 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds.  But,  this  silent 
waiting  upon  the  Author  of  our  existence,  so 
far  from  being  recognized  as  that  meat 
which  supports  the  spiritual  life,  is  so  much 
crewded  out  in  this  busy  world  of  ours,  that 
I  often  feel  the  Divine  nature  is  dwarfed,  and 
because  it  is  a  silent  receiver,  and  also  noise- 
less in  its  operations,  it  is  unobserved,  or  its 
demands  put  aside  for  the  present,  with  the 
promise  that  another  day  we  will  be  more  at- 
tentive to  its  wants.  But  it  is  very  easy  after 
one  neglect,  to  let  it  pass  away  again  un- 
heeded. Ah,  yes!  even  again  and  again,  until 
we  almost  cease  to  recognize  its  claim  for 
daily  food.  I  know  I  have  suflTered  loss  in 
my  spiritual  growth  because  of  this  neglect, 
and  I  desire  to  be  more  faithful  in  the  ful- 
filment of  this  as  well  as  other  duties. 

The  conversation,  my  dear  friend,  to  which 
thou  hast  referred  as  not  having  met  thy 
needs,  may  nevertheless  in  its'  effects  have 
proven  instructive,  for  do  y/e  not  often  learn 
much  from  what  may  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
failings  of  others  ?  *  *  * 


All  day  I  have  been  snow-bound,  from  the 
busy  world  quite  shut  out,  and  having  little 
desire  for  anything  but  to  commune  with  my 
own  heart  and  be  still.  Flake  after  flake  has 
steadily  fallen,  until  a  snowy  mantle,  several 
inches  in  depth,  covers  every  object.  Vege- 
table nature  lies  dormant  ;  all  appearance  of 
life  is  suspended,  and  a  solemn  stillness  gath- 
ers over  all. 

My  feelings  harmonize  with  the  season,  and 
past  memories  cover  me  with  their  recollec- 
tions, shutting  out  active  interests  and  pres- 
ent scenes  ;  yet  I  am  neither  uncomfortable 
nor  despondent.  I  have  realized  that  it  is  good, 
at  times,  to  know  the  wintry  season,  when 
the  bright  sunshine  is  withheld,  and  our  chief 
duty  is  in  patient,  quiet  waiting,  until  *'  the 
winter  is  over,  and  ^he  time  for  the  singing 
of  birds  has  come." 

If  the  vital  principle  remains  in  the  plant, 
we  know  that  the  spring  flowers  will  be  the 
sweeter  and  the  blossoms  the  richer  for  a 
season  of  rest.  Our  spiritual  experiences  also 
are  varied  by  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer 
and  winter  ;  but  if,  in  the  latter  season,  the 
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living  sap  abides  in  the  root,  when  the  time 
coaies  for  it  to  rise  into  the  stena  and  branch- 
es, the  green  leaf  will  again  appear,  and  the 
blossoGQ  and  the  fruit  will  follow.  The  wintry 
dispensations  are  as  necessary  to  our  spiritu- 
al growth  as  is  the  season  of  rest  to  the  vege- 
table world  ;  and  if  cheerfully  accepted,  in 
the  end  they  may  be  remembered  as  times, 
when  in  stillness  and  retirement,  we  learned 
a  more  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  experienced  an  increased  desire  to  live 
imder  its  direction.  If  this  is  followed  by  a 
more  humble  walk  and  a  more  faithful  dis- 
charge of  daily  duty,  we  shall  realize  that  in 
all  things  we  may  be  instructed. 

nFRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCErT 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  8,  1873. 

Howard  University.— We  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  catalogue  of  this  interesting 
institution,  located  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  education  of  colored  youth  of 
both  sexes.  Three  graduates  from  the  colle- 
giate department  go  forth  this  year,  prepared, 
we  hope,  to  give  important  aid  to  the  great 
work  of  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race. 
From  the  normal  department  there  are 
ten  graduates,  five  of  each  sex,  who  are 
fitted  especially,  it  is  presumed,  for  edu- 
cational service.  Out  of  the  twenty-seven 
graduates  from  the  departments  of  Law  and 
Medicine  we  find  the  names  of  two  women. 
The  whole  number  in  attendance  in  the  in- 
stitution during  the  year  ending  12th  month, 
1872,  was  637. 


Indian  Agency. — The  position  of  Agent 
for  the  Otoe  Indians,  will  soon  become  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  our  friend  Albert  L. 
Green. 

Any  Friend  concerned  to  labor  as  Agent 
in  that  department,  will  please  address  imme- 
diately either  of  the  following  Friends  :  John 
Saunders,  No.  34  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. ;  Daniel 
Foulke,  SpringMill,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.; 
Jos.  C.  Turnpenny,  813  Spruce  St.,  Phila..; 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  1017  Cherry  St.,  Phila. 


DIED. 

"BAKER.— On  loth  of  First  mo.,  1873,  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Dobfl  Baker,  in  the  8  Uh  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

PUSEY.— On  the  6  h  of  First  mo.,  1873,  at  Darby, 
Aan  P.  Piisey,  aged  75  years;  a  member  of  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting. 


SPENCER.— On  the  15th  of  First  month,  1873,' 
the  residence  of  her  son,  Miles  S.  Spencer,  Lyi 
Spencer,  aged  83  years  ;  an  Elder  of  West  Bran- 
Monthly  Meeting,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.  This  de 
friend  was  a  bright  illustration  of  that  green  ai 
beautiful  old  age  that  may  crown  a  life  of  usefi 
ness.  Near  her  close  she  said  to  a  friend,  that  ti 
earlier  part  of  her  life  had  been  chequered,  but  hi 
evening  had  been  so  serene;  the  happiest  part 
her  life."  She  spent  much  of  her  time  in  readi 
and  retirement,  and  she  had  great  enjoyment  in  t! 
society  of  her  friends,  and  in  the  attendance  of  r 
ligious  meetings,  and  often  encouraged  others 
that  important  duty.  Her  cheerfulness  of  spi 
continued  with  her  to  the  end. 

WATSON.— On  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month,  \S1 
at  his  residence  in  Galen,  near  Marecgo,  Way 
County,  N.  Y.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Joseph  C.  Watso 
aged  70  years  ;  a  member  of  Farmington  Month 
Meeting,  and  Galen  Preparative  Meeting,  of  whi( 
he  was  a  steady  attender.  For  many  years  he  w 
concerned  to  invite  and  encourage  others  to  cor 
and  partake  of  the  goodness  of  God.  He  seejn 
perfectly  reconciled  to  the  will  of  his  Heaven 
Father,  and  died  in  peace. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER. 

Santee  Agency,  1st  mo.  7th,  1873. 
Thine  of  the  27th  is  at  hand  enclosing  or 


from  Edward  Magill,  acknowledging  the 
ceipt  of  the  fossils,  &c.,  sent,  and  it  is  grat 
fying  to  me  to  find  my  labors  in  this  respe( 
have  been  appreciated  ;  but  as  I  find  that  1 
has  fallen  into  an  error  in  supposing  our  I 
dian  pipes  to  be  a  kind  of  pottery,  I  enclo5 
a  sample  of  the  material  of  which  they  ai 
made,  as  used  by  most  of  our  Northwester 
Indians,  though  the  Poncas  and  Omahas  m 
metal  pipes,  combining  the  pipe  and  torn 
hawk  in  one  instrument.  This  material 
known  with  us  as  pipe-stone,  and  is  found  i 
but  one  place  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  m 
far  from  Sioux  Falls,  in  the  Territory  of  T)i 
cota,  where  a  tract  of  land  containing  th 
quarry  has  been  reserved  by  the  Governmer 
as  a  neutral  ground  for  the  use  of  all  tt 
tribes  for  this  purpose.  To  it  our  Indiai 
make  frequent  journeys,  bringing  back  wit 
them  portions  of  the  rock,  which,  in  the  roug  ft 
as  well  as  in  the  finished  state,  is  an  article 
trafiac  among  themselves  and  with  their  le 
civilized  neighbors  up  the  river  ;  a  well  fii  is 
ished  pipe  often  bringing  in  exchange  a  pone 
which  is  the  highest  standard  of  Indian  valu 
This  stone  is  found  in  plates  or  layers  of  se\|fi] 
eral  inches  in  thickness  from  five  to  six  fee 
below  the  surface,  the  covering  mass  consis 
ing  of  about  three  feet  of  reddish  granite  an 
the  balance  of  earth.  The  quarry  is  about 
third  of  a  mile  long,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
ditch  or  ravine,  never  having  been  properl 
opened  ;  the  Indians  on  their  visits  gettin 
the  masses  out  in  the  best  way  they  can  wit 
the  few  tools  at  hand.  When  first  take 
from  the  quarry,  it  is  more  easily  worked  thai 
after  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  toth  o( 
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atmosphere,  and  as  there  is  but  little  grit  in 
its  composition,  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  or 
hand-saw  without  doing  mucli  injury  to  these. 
The  most  common  form  of  pipe  is  that  of  the 
plain  elbow,  though  with  the  diverse  tastes  of 
individuals  different  patterns  from  time  to 
time  make   their   appearance ;   and  when 
properly  inlaid  with  tin  or  pewter  and  pol- 
ished, they  have  a  very  creditable  appear- 
ance.   The  stems  are  generally  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  length,  and  are  made  of  young 
ash  stalks,  from  which  the  fine  pith  has  been 
removed  ;  they  are  then  dressed  to  suit — 
sometimes  to  resemble  the  worm  of  an  sugur, 
at  others  flat,  and  cut  in  open-work,  decorat- 
ed with  ribbons  and  porcupine  work  nicely 
plaited  over  the  surface,  but  more  generally 
plain,  and  as  these  stems  are  too  cumbersome 
to  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  the  ends  of  them 
are  beveled  off  to  fit  the  lips,  as  the  Indian 
rarely  allows  them  to  pass  beyond  these.  In 
their  social  gatherings,  one  pipe  is  generally 
sufficient,  each  in  turn  taking  a  whiff  and 
.  blowing  the  smoke  out  through  his  nose  or 
n  mouth  like  steam  from  the  guage-cock  of  an 
n  engine  ;  and  for  any  one  to  wipe  off  the  stem 
it  of  the  proffered  pipe  before  placing  it  to  his 
?(  mouth,  would  be  considered  as  a  gross  insult. 
\  The  material  used  for  filling  their  pipes  is 
It  generally  the  pulverized  bark  of  the  red  wil- 
low, either  pure  or  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
tobacco,  but  in  this  matter,  like  their  white 
neighbors,  they  are  creatures  of  fancy,  and 
therefore  they  trade  with  the  Poncas  for  the 
Qj  prepared  bark  ground  on  their  reservation, 
as  being  superior  to  our  own.    But  bad  as 
i  is  the  odor  of  tobacco  to  those  not  accustomed 
30  to  it,  this  combined  odor  is  still  more  oppres- 
)jsive,  at  least  I  have  found  it  so  to  myself, 
b     I  have  written  a  long  story  on  what  might 
eobe  considered  an  unprofitable  subject,  but  as 
ill  a  matter  concerning  the  habits  of  the  people, 
in  it  may  be  of  interest,  and  if  thou  thinks  so, 
ill  thou  art  at  liberty  to  offer  it  for  insertion  in 
l^  Friends^  Intelligencer.     We  are  all  well  at 
eoDresent,  and  though  we  have  had  some  very 
:^;old  weather,  our  thermometer  having  been 
:dis  low  as  25"^  below  zero,  and  for  nearly  two 
ueeks  there  has  been  scarcely  a  day  in  which 
it  t  has  not  been  below  zero  during  some  part 
:V)f  the  time,  yet  our  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that 
ee  ve  can  stand  the  cold  when  the  wind  does  not 
i«t)low  too  hard,  much  easier  than  we  could  a 
I  (igher  temperature  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and 
:  76  are  much  amused  at  the  exclamations  of 
ur  friends  there  when  the  thermometer  marks 
'°  above  zero,  and  the  ice  is  six  inches  thick, 
DiFhile  here  in  our  rapid-flowing  Missouri  the 
iil^e  is  over  thirty  inches  in  thickness.  We 
iei  ave  had  upwards  of  twenty  attempts  at 
jiQowing,  but  in  the  aggregate  so  far  we  have 
i  ot  had  above  six  inches  in  depth.  Yesterday 


we  had  one  of  our  characteristic  snow  gales^, 
when  for  several  hours  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of 
150  yards.  The  winter  is  wearing  away 
gradually,  and  as  our  soil  is  naturally  dry 
in  the  fall,  frost  does  not  have  the  same  hold 
on  it  that  it  does  on  moister  soils,  and  as  a 
consequence,  we  may  be  able  to  plow  our 
ground  some  time  before  such  lands  can  be-, 
so  treated.  G.  S.  T. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ANNA  M.  WALTER. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  in  West^ 
town,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  First  month  12th,, 
1873,  Anna  M.,  only  daughter  of  Towosend 
Walter,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

Although  frail  in  body,  and  seeming  to  : 
have  but  a  slender  hold  on  life,  she  was  yet 
spared,  not  only  through  the  spring-time  of 
existence,  but  to  bear  the  ripened  fruit  in  the- 
perfecting  of  her  own  spirit,  and  abundantly 
manifested  to  others  in  kind  words  and  loving^ 
deeds.  The  sweetness  and  purity  of  her  spirit 
were  ever  distilled  like  refreshing  dew  in  the- 
home  her  presence  graced,  and  in  the  hearte 
of  those  she  loved  so  well.  And  we  feel  that 
it  is  not  alone  in  the  bereaved  hearts  of  her 
parents  and  a  loving  band  of  brothers,  ih&t 
her  memory  will  be  cherished,  and  her  cheer- 
ful, unselfish  acts  of  love  be  deeply  engraven  i 
but  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  will 
feel  the  gentle  influence  of  that  life,  now  hid- 
den from  our  finite  view,  and  perchance  our 
faith  in  goodness  be  stronger,  because  shf' 
lived  and  loved  and  suffered,  yes!  and  tri- 
umphed so  beautifully  over  pain  and  death. 
For  truly  and  impressively  was  it  realized  ia 
the  closing  scene  (as  in  her  life),  and  on  the 
solemn  occasion  when  the  outward  form  of 
this  dear  friend  was  consigned  to  the  tomb^. 
that 

"Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal  ; 

Dust  tbou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

Her  sufferings  were  often  extreme,  especial- 
ly through  her  last  illness,  but  she  bore  them, 
with  great  patience,  and  with  her  accustomed 
thoughtfulness  of  others,  strove  to  be  cheer- 
ful and  cast  no  gloom  over  those  who  watched 
so  tenderly  and  dared  for  every  want.  She 
spoke  calmly  of  the  approaching  change,  for 
her  trust  was  unwavering  in  the  Father's, 
loving  care  ;  and  she  arranged  all  her  affairs, 
as  if  preparing  for  a  pleasant  journey — giving; 
directions  in  reference  to  her  funeral,  and  de- 
siring the  necessary  preparations  should  be- 
marked  by  simplicity.  Neither  did  she  for- 
get the  little  cbiliren  who  would  gather  on 
that  occasion,  and  naturally  make  their  child- 
ish inquiries  respecting  one  who  had  been  tci*. 
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them  80  true  a  frieud.  She  said,  "  Tell  them 
I  was  weary,  and  have  gone  to  rest."  Near 
the  final  close,  they  thought  she  was  passing 
away,  but  she  told  them,  "  My  time  is  not 
yet,  when  it  comes  I  will  give  you  the  signal  ;" 
and  some  hours  later,  when  no  longer  able  to 
speak,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  that 
they  might  draw  near  to  catch  the  faintest 
whisperings  of  love  breathed  from  her  spirit 
as  it  took  its  flight  so  peacefully,  as  if  falling 
into  a  quiet  sleep. 

"  Fold  her,  oh  Father,  in  Thine  arms, 

And  let  her  henceforih  be 
A  messenger  of  love  between 

Our  human  hearts  and  Thee." 


For  Friends'  intelligencer. 
UNUSED  TALENT. 

Much  of  the  trouble  of  the  world  seems  to 
arise  from  mis  directed  talent  or  wasted  ener- 
gies. It  is  impossible  to  witness,  without  deep 
regret,  this  enormous  waste,  and  we  can  hardly 
estimate  what  great  things  might  be  done  for 
Christian  civilization,  could  the  misapplied 
intellect  of  men  be  rightly  directed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind,  which  is  ever  the  service  of 
the  divine  Creator.  What  power  for  useful 
work  had  the  forger  whom  society  consigns  to 
a  felon's  cell,  and  condemns,  in  self  defence 
to  some  mechanical  labor,  which  gives  little 
play  to  the  intellect.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to 
assume  that  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  and 
penitentaries  would  almost  all  be  valuable 
workers  and  useful  citizens,  had  their  energies 
early  in  life  been  directed  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose. The  busy  brain-tvorker,  who  has  found 
some  engrossing  useful  occupation  which 
calls  forth  his  every  energy,  has  no  temptation 
to  step  aside  to  vice,  and  his  life  will  be  likely 
to  be  not  only  virtuous  but  happy.  The  idle 
brain  is  restless  and  prone  to  mischief.  It  is 
as  though  the  torch  which  should  give  light 
to  the  world,  is  cast  aside  and  becomes  an 
agent  of  destruction  in  the  hand  of  the  incen- 
diary. It  is  believed  that  the  diffusion  of  a 
better  intellectual  culture  will  be  a  means  of 
-extinguishing  vice— if  education  is  made  to 
end  in  some  useful  practical  work — and  not 
otherwise.  If  we  merely  train  the  mental 
powers  without  directing  them  to  noble  work, 
we  may  justly  fear  that  evil,  not  good,  has 
been  done.  He  is  a  real  benefactor  to  man 
and  a  true  servant  of  the  Highest  who  seeks 
out  and  encourages  the  timid  and  the  waver- 
ing, directs  s'.ich  to  fruitful  fields  of  labor,  and 
thus  reveals  to  them,  their  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  striking  and  instructive  parable  of  the 
buried  talents  points  out  the  plain  path  of 
Christian  duty— and  the  whole  order  of  Na- 
ture, so  far  as  we  can  perceive  it,  reveals  the 
truth  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain,  but  that 
all  thinfrs  aiiimate  and  inanimate  are  work- 


ing  together  to  accomplish  the  Divine  pur 
poses.  The  imaginative  language  of  the  He 
brew  fathers  often  personifies  vices  as  devils 
One  of  the  allegories  of  the  Talmud  thu 
commences : 

"  The  devils  owe  their  origin  to  four  moth 
ers — Lilith,  Naama,  Igereth,  and  Machelatl 
They  are  accompanied  by  a  host  of  impur 
spirits.  They  each  rule  one  of  the  four  ses 
sons  of  the  year,"  etc.  At  first  sight  this  aj 
pears  a  truly  infernal  allegory.  A  slight  a< 
quaintance  with  Hebrew  etymology,  howeve 
will  show  that  the  Lilith  (from  Layela,  night 
denotes  darkness,  ignorance ;  that  Naam 
(from  Ndam)  means  pleasure;  that  Igerei 
(from  Ger,  to  wander)  refers  to  the  wande 
ings  of  the  imagination  ;  ih&t  Machelath  (froi 
Chala,  to  be  diseased)  signifies  bodily  or  mei 
tal  weakness. 

Thus  the  wild  legend  becomes  an  iutellig 
ble  moral  truth,  and  may  be  thus  read  :  "  Tfa 
vices  owe  their  origin  to  four  sources — igno 
ance,  pleasure,  the  imagination,  and  to  bodil 
or  mental  weakness.  They  are  accompanie 
by  hosts  of  impure  desires.  They  each  ru 
the  four  periods  of  life — ignorance  over  chil 
hood,  pleasure  over  youth,  imagination  ove 
manhood,  and  weakne«s  over  age."    S.  R» 

Second  month  1st,  1873. 
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QQUch  a  matter  of  course  that  many,  even 
imong  those  who  are  comparatively  free  from 
them,  will  be  reluctant  to  assent  to  their  be- 
ing in  any  way  injurious.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  very  few  of  the  young  people  can 
be  induced,  or  are  even  expected,  to  adopt 
the  peculiar  stjle  of  dress  and  austerity 
5f  deportment  common  among  parents.  And 
this  hys  a  tendency  to  create  a  wall  of  sep- 
aration between  parents  and  children,  which 
detracts  from  the  intimacy  and  freedom  of 
these  relations,  and  especially  impairs  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parents  over  Ihe  minds  of  the 
3hildren  in  religious  matters.  This  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  and  proven  by  the  fact  that 
30  few  of  the  more  strict  class  of  members 
are  found  able  to  bring  up  their  children  to 
be  like  themselves  in  these  respects.  Who- 
Eiver  will  look  around  among  those  with 
whose  family  history  he  is  familiar,  will  dis- 
cover that  it  is  a  rare  exception  for  Friends 
who  are  strict  in  formal  observances  to  bring 
up  their  children  to  be  active  and  useful 
members,  and  it  is  very  common  for  them  to 
Bviuce  no  attachment  for  the  principles  and 
testimonies  of  the  Society.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  parents.  The  children,  with  more 
shrewdness  than  they  usually  obiain  credit 
for,  a^nd  ofien  with  more  correct  perception 
in  such  things  than  their  parents,  because  free 
from  the  warping  influence  of  traditionalism, 
see  nothing  in  the  peculiar  and  uncongenial 
ways  of  their  parents  which  appeals  to  their 
better  nature  or  invites  their  sympathies, 
and  becoming  disaffected  by  lestrictions 
Jougbt  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  oraparent- 
Eil  example  which  they  cannot  follow,  many 
turn  their  thoughts  in  other  directions  and 
aever  come  to  understand  or  appreciaffe  the 
sralue  of  the  principles  which  lie  obscured  by 
ihe  forms  which  have  excited  their  dislike. 

Upon  this  point  we  may  further  quote  the 
anguage  of  W.  C.  Yv^estlake :  "  Moreover, 
ivhen  the  young  are  called  inconsistent  be- 
)ause  they  do  not  adopt  the  costume  of  a  fcr- 
ner  century,  and  are,  on  this  account,  thought 
rreligious  or  careless  by  their  stricter  breth- 
•en,  it  creates  a  gulf  betw-een  those  v/ho  think 
nuch  and  those  who  think  little  of  a  secta- 
s'ian  garb,  which  is  damaging  to  the  humility 
ii)f   both  sections."      And  again,    lie  says, 
'  The  world  looking  on  and  seeing  nothing 
Christianity    which   requires  antiquated 
jj  garments,  or  obsolete  terms  of  speech,  refuses 
fl  o  investigate  the  real  principles  of  Friends, 
r  )ut  regards  these  scruples  as  arising  out  of  a 
it  larrow  education,  and  its  members  as  rigid 
.ebrmali5:s,  who  pertinaciously  cling  to  the 
!)ifeless  relics  of  a  by-gone  age." 
ro  Not  only  are  the  young  people  thus  dis- 
i  Duraged  individually,  bat  also  by  the  tone 


and  sentiment  which  prevails  in  the  collec- 
tive body  and  finds  expression  in  the  minis- 
try and  in  the  business  meetings.  The  doc- 
trine held  up  to  them  and  taught  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  regarded  as  authority 
in  meeting  affairs,  is,  that  to  be  truly  accepta- 
ble members  they  must  eschew  the  natural 
vivacity  and  sprightlincss  of  youth  and  put 
on  the  sober  gravity  of  age ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  invitation  so  often  extended  to  them 
to  come  forward,  implies  that  they  are  to  re- 
gard as  exemplars  those  from  whom  this  in- 
vitation comes.  The  error  involved  in  all 
this  is  the  assumption  that  the  only  right  way 
to  the  Divine  acceptance  is  through  compli- 
ance with  the  peculiar  usages  that  have  been 
alluded  to,  whereas  the  true  guide  and  exem- 
plar is  the  light  of  truth  in  each  individual 
mind,  the  same  to  the  young  as  to  the  old, 
and  which  is  superior  to  all  fixed  forms. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  impulses  that 
are  natural  to  youih— their  buoyancy  of 
spirit  and  fondness  for  amusement.  This  is 
the  natural  language  of  their  period  of  life- 
part  of  the  Divine  order  of  things — and  it 
is  not  for  us  to  call  in  question  its  correct- 
ness. What  young  people  need  is  not  that 
their  natural  promptings  be  suppressed  or 
too  much  restrained,  but  that  they  should 
have  proper  advice  and  guidance  in  them. 
In  theory,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  nat- 
ural depravity,  is  generally  ignored  ^  by 
Friends,  but  as  regards  the  assumed  deficien- 
cies of  the  young,  the  more  rational  idea  does 
not  seem  to  be  suflSciently  kept  in  view. 

That  old  people  are  any  better  for  the 
gravity  of  deportment  which  to  some  extent 
becomes  them,  or  that  young  people  are  any 
worse  for  the  hilarity  which  is  equally  be- 
coming to  them,  we  are  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit. Neither  class  has  any  right  to  presume 
upon  its  own  distinctive  peculiarity  in  this 
respect  ;  but  if  either  commends  itself  to  our 
example  more  than  the  other,  is  it  not  that 
of  the  young  ?  Do  we  not  all  become  old  but 
too  soon  without  a  premature  assumption  of 
the  ways  and  manners  which  are  appropriate 
only  to  advanced  age  ?  Generous  impulses 
thrive  best  amid  cheerfulness  and  good  homor, 
while  the  reserve  which  often  accompanies 
grave  soberness  more  readily  give??  place  to 
moroseness  and  ill  temper.  The  happiness 
and  genial  influence  of  a  "  green  old  age  " 
are  proverbial. 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  in  one  im- 
portant particular,  that  of  experience,  age  has 
greatly  the  advantage.  Each  succeeding  gen- 
eration profits  largely  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  each  y  ear  adds 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  thus  acquired.  In 
very  early  life  wehave  to  depend  upon  our  pa- 
rents, and  hence  there  is  a  necessity  that  their 
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jjovernment  shall  be  raore  or  less  absolute. 
Upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  judging 
for  us  in  early  life  what  degree  of  coercive 
authority  is  required  ;  and  from  this  comes 
the  duty  of  submission  and  obedience  on  the 
part  of  children.  It  is  to  the  parental  mind, 
therefore,  that  we  must  be  understood  as  ap- 
pealing, and  while  conceding  to  it  the  advan- 
tage of  experience,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  experience  is  but  one  of  many  sources 
of  knowledge,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
advantage that  those  who  depend  too  much 
upon  it  are  liable  to  become  fixed  in  the  ways 
they  have  been  used  to,  and  blinded  to  im- 
provements from  which  great  advantage 
might  be  derived.  It  is  plain  also,  that  each 
one's  individual  experience  is  of  much  more 
value  to  him  than  that  of  others. 

Young  people  have  minds  as  well  as  older 
ones,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  and  take  the  place 
of  their  seniors;  and  as,  therefore,  the  over- 
eight  of  parents  must  sooner  or  later  cease 
entirely,  it  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  so  di- 
rected as  to  qualify  children  to  do  without  it; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  most  effective 
means  to  this  end  is  to  appeal  to  their  intelli- 
gence and  develope  their  individuality,  instead 
of  unduly  exercising  arbitrary  power,  or  seek- 
ing to  enforce  usages  the  reason  for  which 
they  cannot  appreciate. 

The  Discipline,  as  it  exists  in  most  if  not 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Society,  enjoins  upon  Friends, 
as  expressed  in  one  of  the  Books  of  Disci- 
pline, "  to  bring  up  those  under  iheir  direction 
in  plainness  of  speech,  behavior  and  apparel," 
and  to  ^'restrain  them  from  reading  pernici- 
ous books,  and  from  the  corrupt  conversation 
of  the  world."  The  language  and  spirit  of 
th's  injunction  clearly  shows  the  tendency  to 
an  undue  exercipe  of  authority  over  the  young 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  Society,  and  has 
been  a  chief  cause  of  the  low  condition  that 
has  been  so  much  lamented.         T.  H.  S. 

Philada.  12th  mo.  14th,  1873. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 

THOUGHTS  ON  VISITING  THE  OLD  FRIENDS' 
AIEETING-HOUSE  AT  STANFORD Vli  LE,  NEW 
YORK. 

It  stftndg,  the  dear  old  Meeting-bouse,  as  iu  the  early 
day. 

Ah,  me!  \t  fills  my  soul  with  grief  when  e'er  I  go 
that  way. 

I  see  thp  moss  upou  the  roof,  the  latcb-striog  in  the 
door ; 

Bat  no  one  comes  to  lift  it  now  as  in  the  days  of 
jore. 

Where  now  are  all  the  saintly  throng  who  used  to 
grather  here  ? 

llethinks  I  see  them  one  by  one  fi,s  ropeting-time 
draws  near. 


A  mother  in  our  Israel,  in  simple  garb  and  plain; 
How  mildly  beam  those  loving  eyes  that  ne'er  sh 
smile  again. 

An  aged  father  in  the  flock,  like  patriarch  of  old, 
Now  safely  gathered  home  to  rest  within  the  heavei 
fold  ; ' 

And  yonder,  through  the  open  gate  a  youthful  fou 
appears. 

But  I  can  hardly  see  them  now  amid  the  falling  tea 

I  wend  ray  way  along  the  path  unto  the  wagon  she 
There  stands  the  old  dun-colored  horse  that  I  ha 
often  led  ; 

The  bricks  we  laid  upon  the  stove  in  winter's  cc 
and  rain, 

Are  waiting  those  who  ne'er  will  need  to  feel  th( 
warmth  again. 
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Methinks  I  bear  a  gentle  voice  ;  it  whispers  low  a 
sweet, 

"  Come,  bojs,  the  meeting  has  commenced  ;  come 

and  take  a  seat." 
And  once  within  these  sacred  walls  let  every  passi 

cease  ; 

Each  face  is  radiant  with  the  light  that  tells  of  i 
ward  peace. 

That  good  old  man  with  snowy  locks,  methinks 
see  him  now 

I  hear  the  accents  of  his  voice,  and  reverently  I  bo 
He  tells  me  of  the  things  of  God,  the  promise  tL 
He  gave 

Long  years  the  violets  have  bloomed  above  1 
peaceful  grave. 

And  who  are  those  in  garments  plain  thai  fill  t 
rising  seat, 

Like  angels  in  their  spotless  robes,  so  beautiful  a 
neat? 

Though  they  have  gone  and  left  us,  methinks  I  y 
can  trace 

The  glory  of  their  righteousness  in  this  desert  I 
place.  6ver 
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Above  the  tumbling  wall  I  see  a  small  grave  sto 
arise ; 

Thither  I  go  with  mournful  tread  and  gaze  wi  ODS 
tearful  eyes  ; 

I  wander  'mong  the  silent  paths,  by  weed  and  gr^ih," 
o'ergrown. 

And  read  the  name  of  some  dear  friend  on  many 
mossy  stone. 

No  kindly  band  hath  trained  the  vines  or  trimm 

the  growing  trees  ; 
The  wild  rose  sheds  its  soft  perfume-on  every  su 

mer  breeze 

That  seems  to  whisper  of  the  dead  and  tell  of  otb 
days  ; 

And  through  the  mournful  willow  chants  its  m< 

ancho'y  1  lys. 
Ah,  me  !  within  this  sacred  place  bow  many  ijaoun 

I  see 

'Neath  which  there  sleeps  the  precious  dust  of  the  [^■^^ 

so  dear  to  me. 
'Tis  here  my  grandsire  sweetly  rests  from  all  t 

toils  of  life, 

And  his  dear  partner  years  ago  rested  from  eartb  iDCe 
,     strife.  ill  I 

•And  here  beneath  these  evergreens  within  this  lit'  IBve^ 


fold 


Those  loving  bands  and  silvery  locks  now  minj 

with  the  mold, 
And  all  that  I  once  knew  of  them  is  passing  sw 

away, 


Till  I  shall  meet  them  by-and-by  in  life's  immorl  tllitr 
day. 
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that  dear  old  meeting-house,  I  love  it  more  and 
more  ; 

16  grand  old  oaks,  the  picket  gates,  the  horse-block 
at  the  door. 

le  pine  seats,  and  the  old  box  stove,  how  natural 
they  look  ! 

le  shelf  whereon  the  clerk  would  lay  the  Monthly 
Meeting  book. 

itand  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  view  each  vacant 
seat, 

id  almost  seem  to  think  1  hear  the  sound  of  com- 
ing feet. 

od  through  the  lonely  galleries  that  echo  to  my 
tread, 

startle  lest  I  should  disturb  a  meeting  of  the  dead. 

It  they  have  gone,  and  all  is  still ;  no  sound  my 
spirit  greets. 

le  feet  that  trod  these  silent  aisles  now  walk  the 

golden  streets  ; 
le  preacher,  too,  hath  gone  the  way  of  all  the  sons 

of  men, 

nd  never  more  these  ancient  walls  shall  hear  his 
voice  again. 

irewell,  farewell  each  b  illowed  scene,  farewell, 

farewell,  farewell, 
er  all  thy  sacred  memories  a  holy  charm  shall 

dwell. 

lOugh  every  once  familiar  place  shall  moulder  to 
decay, 

ime  cannot  spoil  thee  of  thy  joys  or  wear  thy  love 

away.  l; 
Chicago.  — H.  H.  Yoxjuq. 

BE  DAKK  DAY         NEW  ENGLAND  IN  1780. 

Oq  the  19th  of  May,  1780,  the  inhabitants 
f  New  England  and  the  adjacent  parta  were 
le  trembling   witnesses  of  a  phenomenon 
ever  seen  before  nor  since,  and  which  to  this 
ly  remains  unexplained.     The  year  was 
jiebrated  for  its  numerous  auroral  exhibi- 
ons  in  this  latitude.  They  covered  the  mid- 
ight  heavens  with  corruscations  of  red  and 
Iver,  and  streamed  out  like  lightning,  seem- 
ig,  says  one  writer,  fairly  to  flash  warmfh  in 
le  face.    The  winter  preceding  was  marked 
^  extraordinary  severity.    Snow  lay  on  the 
round  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
iddle  of  April.  In  December  and  January 
storm  continued  for  seven  successive  days, 
id  the  snow  fell  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  on 
level  in  this  single  storm,  and  with  drifts 
ght  and  ten  feet  high.    Sheep  were  buried 
the  drifts  for  many  days,  and  even  men 
id  animals  perished  with  the  cold.  Long 
land  Sound  was  crossed  by  heavy  artillery 
I  the  ice.    Narragansett  Bay  froze  over  so 
ird  that  men  traversed  the  ice  from  Provi- 
5  snce  to  Newport  in  skating  parties,  and  from 
all  River  to  Newport  loads  of  wood  were 
ti  nveyed  on  the  ice  through  Bristol  ferry. 

Previous  to  the  19th  a  vapor  filled  the  air 
^  r  several  days.    There  was  a  smell  of  sul- 
mr.    The  morning  of  the  19  th  was  over- 
^  St  with  some  clouds,  andj  rain  fell  over  the 
•  untry,  with  lightning  and  thunder.  Scarce- 
any  motion  was  in  the  air ;  what  wind  there 


was  came  from  the  southwest.  By  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  without  previous 
warning,  the  darkness  stole  gradually  on,  with 
a  luminous  appearance  near  the  horizon,  as 
if  the  obscuring  cloud  had  dropped  ^dowu 
from  overhead.  There  was  a  yellowness  of 
the  atmosphere  that  made  clear  silver  assume 
a  grass  green  hue.  Then  a  dense,  undefina- 
ble  vapor  settled  rapidly  and  without  oerial 
movement  over  all  the  land  and  ocean  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
the  darkness  it  caused  sinking  by  degrees 
until  the  sunlight  was  effectually  shut  out. 
Ordinary  cloud  it  was  not.  The  rapidity 
with  which  so  large  an  extent  of  country 
was  enveloped  precludes  the  possibility  of 
supposing  this  to  have  been  a  natural  cloud 
moving  laterally.  Besides  this,  the  day  was 
too  calm  to  imagine  such  a  thing.  Down 
came  the  darkness  thicker  and  thicker.  By 
ten  o'clock  the  air  was  loaded  with  a  thick 
gloom.  The  heavens  were  tinged  with  a  yel- 
lowish or  faint  red  ;  the  lurid  look  increased  ; 
few,  if  any,  ordinary  clouds  were  visible. 
The  sun,  in  disappearing,  took  on  a  brassy 
hue.  The  lurid,  brassy  color  spread  every- 
where, above  and  below.  The  grass  assumed 
the  color  of  the  sky,  and  all  out  doors  wore 
a  sickly,  weird  and  melancholy  aspect, — a 
dusky  appearance  as  if  seen  through  a  smoked 
glass!  By  eleven  o'clock  it  was  as  night  it- 
self, and  from  this  time  until  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  darkness  was  extraordinary  and 
frightful. 

The  extent  of  the  darkness  was  greater 
than  is  related  of  any  other  similar  phenome- 
non on  record,  not  excepting  the  celebrated 
dark  days  over  Egypt  and  Judea.  It  reached 
south  to  the  northern  half  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  thence  along  the  coast  northeast  to 
the  wilds  of  Maine,  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  out  at  sea  120  miles  south- 
east of  Boston,  and  undoubtedly  much  far- 
ther; west  to  the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Hudson  river,  and  north  into  unde- 
fined regions  in  Canada.  Portland,  Boston, 
Hartford,  New  York,  West  Point  and  Al- 
bany were  affected  by  it.  But  the  degrees 
of  darkness  differed  in  different  places,  the 
deepest  night  setting  over  New  England.  A 
tract  of  land  and  sea  800  miles  in  length  and 
400  miles  in  breadth,  embracing  an  area  of 
320,000  square  miles,  was  known  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  cloud,  and  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, a  population  of  700,000  souls  sat  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  and  night  in  a  gloom 
more  or  less  profound  and  inexplicable. 

Just  how  dark  the  days  were  is  attested  by 
indisputable  evidence.  The  hour  and  minute 
could  not  be  discovered  on  the  face  of  a  clock 
or  watch  by  persons  of  unimpaired  eyesight. 
Candles  became  an  absolute  necessity  both 
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out  doors  and  in,  as  it  ft'as  impossible  to 
transact  ordinary  business  without  them. 
Fires  on  the  hearthstone  shone  as  brightly  as 
on  a  moonless  November  evening,  and  all 
dinner  tables  were  set  with  lighted  caudles 
upon  them,  as  if  it  were  the  evening  repast. 
The  keenest  eyes  in  doors  could  not  see  to 
read  the  commonest  print.  So  far  beyond 
any  ordinary  fog  was  the  effect  that  stages 
on  the  road  either  put  up  at  the  nearest  hotel 
during  the  midday  hours,  or  carried  candles 
or  lanterns  to  enable  the  perplexed  driver  to 
well  see  his  way. 

And  the  brute  and  feathered  creation 
seemed  puzzled  and  agitated.  The  birds 
ceased  to  fly,  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  As  the  darkness  in- 
creased, they  sang  their  evening  songs  as  they 
do  at  twilight,  and  then  became  silent. 
Pigeons  on  the  wing  took  to  the  shelter  of 
the  forest  as  they  do  at  night.  The  whip- 
poor-will,  as  if  it  were  truly  night,  cheerfully 
sang  his  song  through  the  gloomy  hours. 
Woodcock,  which  are  night  birds,  whistled 
as  they  only  do  in  the  night  time.  Bats 
came  out  of  their  hiding  places  and  flew 
about.  The  fowls  marched  solemnly  to  their 
roosts  as  they  do  only  at  nightfall,  and,  after 
cackling  for  a  while  over  the  mystery  of  so 
short  a  day,  became  still.  Cocks  crowed,  as 
is  their  custom,  at  nightly  intervals  and  the 
early  breaking  of  day.  Frogs  piped  their 
evening  concert  and  dogs  whined  or  howled 
and  ran  away  as  on  the  approach  of  an 
earthquake.  The  herds  of  cattle  on  Ne*v 
England's  thousand  hills,  sought  the  shelter 
of  the  shed  or  barnyard,  lowing  as  they  came 
to  the  gate,  and  sheep  huddled  around  the  j 
circle  with  their  heads  inward — the  invaria-  I 
ble  token  of  apprehended  danger. 

On  the  human  family  the  effect  was  still 
more  curious  and  terrifying.  The  mechanic 
left  his  tools  in  the  shop,  the  farmer  his  plow 
in  the  furrow,  and  each  moved  in  silent  and 
marvelling  mood  toward  the  barn  or  dwell- 
ing. On  the  home  threshhold  they  were  met 
by  pale  and  anxious  women,  who  tremblingly 
inquired,  "  What  is  coming?"  The  alarmed 
traveller,  seeking  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
man  as  one  impressed  with  a  sense  of  impend- 
ing peril,  put  up  at  the  nearest  house,  and 
mingled  his  anxious  questionings  and  fore- 
bodings with  those  of  the  family.  Strong 
men  met  and  spoke  with  surprise  on  their 
countenances,  and  little  children  peered  tim- 
idly into  the  deepening  gloom,  and  then 
sought  the  sheltering  paternal  arms.  Schools 
broke  up  in  aflright,  and  the  wonder- 
ing pupils  scampered  homeward  with  many 
expressions  of  childish  fear.  The  inevitable 
candle  shone  out  of  the  windows  of  all  dwell- 
ings— every  countenance  gathered  blackness 


— all  hearts  were  filled  with  fear  of  an  ap 
proaching,  unparalleled  storm,  or  the  occur 
rence  of  a  terrestrial  convulsion  ;  but  it  was  r 
not  the  blackness  of  fhe  storm  cloud,  such  as 
sometimes,  with  frightful  agitation,  breaks  f 
over  a  single  city  ;  it  was  the  silent  spread- 
ing of  the  pall  cloth  over  the  earth  by  strong, 
invisible  hands. 

Many  anecdotes  of  terror  are  related  in 
Boston.    From  the  hours  of  11  or  1  till  3 
o'clock,  business  was  generally  suspended  and 
shops  were  closed.    At  Groton,  a  court  was 
in  session  in  a  meeting  house  full  of  large 
windows,  as  was  the  old  style  of  houses  of 
worship;  but  at  halfpa^t  eleven  all  faces 
began  to  wear  a  sornbre  hue,  whereupon  mag- 
istrate and  people  followed  suit  with  all  New 
England,  and  called   for   lighted  candles. 
Connecticut  went  totally  under  the  cloud. 
The  journal  of  her  House  of  Representatives 
puts  on  record  the  fact  thai    None  could  see 
to  read  or  write  in  the  House,  or  even  at  a 
window,  or  distinguish  persons  at  a  small 
distance,  or  perceive  any  distinction  of  dress^ 
&c ,  in  the  circle  of  attendants.  Therefores.| 
at  eleven  o'clock  adjourned  the  House  till  l^^^ 
two  o'clock,  afternoon."    Amid  the  deepen-  r'^ 
ing  gl)om  that  wrapped  about  the  city,  dark-  ^^^^ 
ened  the  rooms  of  the  State  House,  and  set 
the  law-givers  trembling  with  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand, 
when  the  motion  for  adjournment  was  made, 
Colonel    Abraham    Davenport,  afterward 
Judge  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  State  Coun- 
cillor in  the  Legislative  Chamber  at  Hart- 
ford, said  :  "  I  am  against  the  adjournment. 
Either  the  Day  of  Judgment  is  at  hand  or 
it  is  not.    If  it  is  not,  there  is  not  cause  for 
adjournment.    If  it  is,  I  wish  to  be  found  in 
the  line  of  my  duty.    I  wish  candles  to  be 
brought." 

The  darkness  of  the  day  having  been  suc- 
ceeded an  hour  or  two  before  evening  by  a 
partially  clear  sky,  and  the  shining  of  the 
sun,  still  obscured  by  the  black  and  vapoiy 
mist,  this  interval  was  followed  by  a  return 
of  the  obscuration  with  greater  density,  that 
rendered  the  first  half  of  the  night  hideously 
dark  beyond  all  former  experience  of  proba- 
bly a  million  of  people  who  saw  it. — Bel.  Co. 
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Kroin  the  Land  of  Desolation. 
THE  BIRTH  OF  AN  ICEBERG. 


Tces 
Isioi 


BY  DR.  HAYES. 

It  would  be  impossible,  with  mere  words 
alone,  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
action  of  tt>is  new-born  child  of  the  Arctic 
frosts.  Think  of  a  solid  lump  of  ice,  a  third 
of  a  mile  deep,  and  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  lateral  diameter,  hurled,  like  a  mere  toy^ 
away  into  t'^e  water,  and  set  to  rolling  to  andkyo 
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0  by  the  impetus  of  the  act  as  if  it  were 
ature's  merest  foot-ball :  now  down  one  side, 
□til  the  huge  bulk  was  nearly  capsized  ;  then 
ack  again  ;  then  down  the  other  side  once 
lore  with  the  same  unresisting  force  ;  and 
)  on,  up  and  down,  and  down  and  up, 
cashing  to  and  fro  for  hours  before  it  comes 
□ally  to  rest.  Picture  this,  and  you  will 
ave  an  image  of  power  not  to  be  seen  by 
le  action  of  any  other  forces  upon  the  earth, 
he  disturbance  of  the  water  was  inconceiva- 
ly  fine.  Waves  of  enormous  magnitude 
ere  rolled  up  with  great  violence  against 
le  glacier,  covering  it  with  spray :  billows 
ime  tearing  down  the  fiord,  their  progress 
arked  by  the  crackling  and  crumbling  ice, 
hich  was  everywhere  in  a  state  of  wildest 
citation  for  the  space  of  several  miles, 
ver  the  smaller  icebergs  the  water  broke 
)mpletely,  as  if  a  tempest  were  piling  up 
le  seas,  and  heaving  them  fiercely  against 
)e  shore.  Then,  to  add  still  further  to  the 
)mmotion  thus  occasioned,  the  great  wal- 
•wing  iceberg,  which  was  the  cause  of  it  all, 
as  dropping  fragments  from  its  sides  with 
ich  oscillation,  the  reports  of  the  rupture 
caching  the  ear  above  the  general  din  and 
amor.  Other  bergs  were  set  in  motion  by 
le  waves ;  and  these  also  dropped  pieces 
om  their  sides  ;  and  at  last,  as  if  it  were 
le  grand  finale  of  the  piece, — the  clash  of 
^mbals,  and  the  big  bass-drum  of  Nature's 
•and  orchestra, — a  monstrous  berg  near  the 
iddle  of  the  fiord  split  in  two  ;  and,  above 
16  sound  of  breaking  waters  and  falling  ice, 
lis  last  disruption  filled  the  air  with  a  peal 
lat  rang  among  the  bergs  and  crags,  and, 
ihoing  from  hill  to  hill,  died  away  only  in 
le  void  beyond  the  mountain-tops ;  while,  to 
le  noisy  tune,  the  icebergs  of  the  fiord 
meed  their  wild,  ungainly  dance  upon  the 
aters.  It  was  many  hours  before  this  state 
'  wild  unrest,  was  succeeded  by  the  calm 
bich  had  preceded  the  commencement  of 
;  and  when,  at  length,  the  iceberg  that  had 
ien  born  came  quietly  to  rest,  and  the  other 
ebergs  had  ceased  their  dance  upon  the 
oubled  sea,  and  the  waves  had  ceased  their 
shings,  it  seemed  to  me,  that,  in  beholding 
is  birth  of  an  iceberg,  I  had  beheld  one  of 
e  most  sublime  exhibitions  of  the  great 
rces  of  Nature.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  con- 
Ision. 


RusKiNs  recently  wrote  as  follows  :  "  I  was 
liged  to  write  too  young,  when  I  knew  only 
If-truths,  and  was  eager  to  set  them  forth 
what  I  thought  fine  words.  People  used 
call  me  a  good  writer  then  ;  now  they  say 
3an't  write  at  all ;  because,  for  instance,  if 
hink  anybody's  house  is  on  fire,  I  only  say, 
ir,  your  house  is  on  fire ;'  whereas  formerly 


I  used  to  say,  *  Sir,  the  abode  in  which  you 
probably  passed  the  delightful  days  of  youth 
is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,'  and  everybody 
used  to  like  the  efifect  of  the  two  p's  in  '  pro- 
bably passed,'  and  of  the  two  d's  in  '  delight- 
ful days.'  " 

ETERNITY. 

We  are  to  live 

As  many  jears  as  atoms  in  the  air; 

When  these  are  past,  as  many  thousand  more 

As  grains  of  sand  that  crowd  the  ebbing  shore  ; 

When  these  are  spent,  as  many  still  behind 

As  leaves  of  forests  shaken  with  the  wind  ; 

When  these  are  gone,  as  many  to  ensue 

As  blades  of  grass  on  hills  and  dales  that  grew  ; 

When  these  are  past,  as  many  on  the  march 

As  midnight  lamps  that  gild  the  starry  arch  ; 

When  these  expire,  as  millions  more 

As  moments  in  the  millions  gone  before. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FIRST  MONTH. 

1872. 


1873. 


the  24  hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 
Snow,  including  very  slight 

falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Firsl 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital... 

Highest  point  attained  during 
month  

Lowest  do.        do.  do.. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do... 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1872  and  4  for  1873  •. 


1  days. 
1  " 

7  days- 
1  " 

6  " 
5  " 
18 

7  " 
4  " 
12  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1872. 

1873. 

^0.83  deg. 

29.68  deg. 

48.00  " 
10.00  " 
1.26  in. 

59.00  " 
2.00  " 
6.04  in. 

2,085 

1,390 

31.32  deg. 


44.00 


22.37 


TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean    temperature  ol 

1st  month  for  the  past  84  years  

Highest    mean   of    temp'ture  during 

that  entire  period  1790  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1857  

"  What  a  cold  month  we  are  passing  through  "  has 
been  the  exclamation  of  almost  every  one,  and 
yet  the  above  exhibit  shows  it  to  have  been  not 
quite  two  degrees  below  the  average  for  the  past  84 
years,  and  not  quite  a  degree  and  a  quarter  below 
the  mean  of  last  year.  For  the  gratification,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  may  feel  disappointed,  we  may 
add  that  several  almost  unprecedented  cold  days 
have  been  experienced  ;  before  passing  to  which  we 
will  give  all  the  years  when  the  mean  of  the  month 
under  review  has  reached  as  low  a  point  as  25  de- 
grees, viz 


,25  degrees. 


1856  24.15  degrees, 

1857  22.37  " 


1821  

1832   ...25 

1840  24 

lo  particularizing  one  or  two  very  cold  days  we 
are  compelled  to  drop  the  far  west  and  northwest 
for  want  of  time  and  room,  localities  where  from 
30  to  45  degrees  below  zero  were  repeatedly  expe- 
rienced. 


«00 


FRIENDS'  IN 
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A  kind  friead  writes  to  us  from  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania  :  At  6  A.  M.  the  mercury  stood  from 
4  to  8  degrees  below  zero;  and  that  on  the  30th, 
at  the  same  hour,  it  had  descended  to  from  8  to 
12  degrees  below,  while  in  some  places  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  it  reached  from  21  to  25  degrees 

Another  published  report  states  that  in  different 
localities,  from  three  to  five  miles  westof  West  Ches- 
ter, the  temperature  at  7  A.  M.  varied  from  24  to  30 
degrees  below  zero  ! 

To  show  how  general,  and  widely  extended  this 
Intense  cold  weather  has  existed,  we  have  compiled 
a  lengthy  account  too  voluminous  for  insertion  b^re. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  principal  cities  in  Hew 
York  Slate  (excluding  New  York  and  Buffalo,)  the 
mercury  varied  from  12°  to  30°  below  z-'ro.  Other 
States  from  11°  to  42°  be/oiv  (the  last  named)  Lan- 
caster, N.  H.  While  in  Penmylvania  the  extremes 
were  20°  and  36°  beloic,  the  first  named  being  at 
flarrisbiirg  and  the  last  at  3Iauch-Clinnk. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA, 

including  Germantown,  West  Philadelphia  and 
Chestnut  Hill,  on  the  30th,  from  2  degrees  above  to 
4,  6  and  8  degrees,  and  at  the  last  named  place  10 
•degrees,  below  zero  !  While  as  to  snoios  all  over  the 
United  States  they  have  not  been  equalled  for  many 
years. 

"  A  Salt  Lake  dispatch  reports  the  snow  drifts  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  caused  by  the  late  storm, 
to  be  sixteen  feet  deep  in  some  places.  In  the  Lit- 
tle Cottonwood  mining  district  the  snow  is  ten  feet 
on  a  level." 

Another  clipping  states  that  "A  great  drought 
•exists  in  northern  Wisconsin,  where  the  forests  are 
so  dry  that  fears  of  another  great  conflagration  are 
entertained.    The  swamps  are  all  dry." 

The  records  of  the  Messrs.  McAllister,  of  this 
city,  show  that  the  night  of  the  Ytb  of  January,  1866, 
'oas  the  coldest  ever  knoivn  m  Philadelphia,  the  mercury 
'having  descended  to  14  degrees  below  zero. 

While  in  broad  contrast  to  all  the  above  we  find 
it  stated  on  the  30th,  that  many  Texas  farmers  have 
commenced  plowing. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  to  our 
■^'Review,"  published  in  the  "North  American"  of 
this  city  on  the  4th  instant,  for  a  detailed  account 
-containing  items  of  much  interest,  but  too  lengthy 
for  the  limited  space  of  the  Intelligencer.  A  portion 
-of  it  may,  however,  be  furnished  in  the  future. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Second  mo.  lat,  1873. 

FRIKNDS'   SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

On  Third-day  evening  next,  the  Uth  inst.,  lecture 
by  John  M.  Broomall  :  Subject,  "  The  Moral  and 
Religious  Progress  of  the  Age." 

Anna  B.  Carroll,  Secretory. 

PHILADELPHIA   FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  DNIOR. 

This  organization  will  hold  its  next  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  meeting-house  ©n  School  Lane,  German- 
town,  on  5ih  day  evening  next,  2d  mo.  13th,  1873, 
at  7^  o'clock  ;  business  to  be  entered  upon  at  8 
o'clock  P.M.  The  subject  of  First-day  School  Litera- 
ture has  been  assigned  for  consideration,  on  which 
essays  are  invited. 

The  attendance  of  Friends  generally  is  desirable. 
€ars  leave  Ninth  and  Green  Sts.  at  6i,  7,  7|  P.  M. 
for  Church  Lane  Station,  returaiag  from  German- 
town  at  dl  and  10|  P.  M. 

B-EN.7.  HaLLOWBLL,  {  ^,  , 

Anne  Calby,  ( 


.    FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  OONPERENCE. 

A  Conference  with  Friends  at  Haddonfield  at  the 
close  of  the  Meeting  to-morrow,  9th  inst. 


ITEMS. 

Congress  has  abolished  the  "  franking  privilege.'* 
the  bill  adopted  leaving  not  a  trace  of  this  great 
abuse.    It  goes  into  effect  the  1st  of  7th  mo. 

The  Committee  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  on  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  Porto  Rico,  estimate  that  the  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  by  the  Senate  to  the  slave-own- 
ers in  Porto  Rico  will  amount  to  140,000,000  reals. 
The  Committee  will  propose  that  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  shall  be  complete  four  months  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. —  Exchange 
Paper. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  lately  discovered,  that  the 
ancient  Assyrians  seem  to  have  recognized  a  divis- 
ion of  the  lunar  month  into  four  quarters,  or  four 
weeks,  of  seven  days  each.  A  tablet  lately  deciph- 
ered gives  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  of  the  month, 
and  the  gods  under  whose  care  they  were  supposed 
to  be — much  as  the  English  names  of  days  of  the 
week  retain  the  names  of  the  deities  worshipped  by 
our  ancestors.  The  last  day  of  each  week  is  men- 
tioned as  a  day  of  rest,  apparently  [sulimmate;)  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  19th  day  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  day  of  rest,  as  well  as  the  7th,  14th, 
2l8t  diX\^l%ih.—The  Independent. 

Remedy  for  Wounds. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  gives  the  following  remedy  for 
painful  wounds  :  "Take  a  pan  or  shovel  of  burn- 
ing coals,  and  sprinkle  upon  them  common  brown 
sugar,  and  hold  the  wounded  part  in  the  smoke.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  pain  will  be  allayed,  and  recovery 
proceed  rapidly.  In  ray  owa  case  a  rusty  nail  had 
made  a  bad  wound  in  the  bottom  of  my  foot.  The 
pain  and  nervous  irritation  was  severe.  This  was 
all  removed  by  holding  it  in  the  smoke  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  I  was  able  to  resume  my  reading  in 
comfort.  We  have  often  recommended  it  to  others, 
with  like  results.  Last  week  one  of  my  men  had  a 
finger-nail  torn  out  by  a  pair  of  ice-tongs.  It  be- 
came very  painful,  as  was  to  have  been  expected. 
Held  in  sugar-smoke  for  twenty  minutes,  the  pain 
ceased,  and  it  promises  speedy  recovery. 

Thk  method  of  making  all  the  parts  of  a  bridge 
to  fit  exactly,  and  securing  the  lies  by  pins,  is  pe- 
culiarly American.  The  plan  still  followed  in  Eu- 
rope is  that  of  using  rivets,  which  m'akes  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bridge  take  much  more  time,  and  cost,  con- 
sequently, much  more.  A  riveted  lattice  bridge  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  span  would  require  ten  or 
twelve  days  for  its  erection,  while  one  of  the  Phoe- 
nixville  bridges  of  this  size  has  been  erected  in  eight 
and  a  half  hours.  In  consequence  of  this  method  of 
working,  American  ^'ron  bridges,  despite  the  higher 
price  of  our  iron,  can  successfully  compete  in  Cana- 
da with  bridges  of  English  or  Belgian  construction. 
The  American  iron  bridges  are  lighter  than  those 
of  other  nations,  but  their  absolute  strength  is  as 
great,  since  the  weight  which  is  saved  is  all  dead 
weight,  and  not  necessary  to  the  solidity  of  the 
structure.  The  same  difference  is  displayed  here 
that  is  seen  in  our  carriages  with  their  slender 
wheels,  compared  with  the  lumbering,  heavy  wag- 
ons of  European  construction. — Lippincott's  Maga^^ 
zine. 

Thk  only  liquorice  factory  in  the  United  States  is 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  It  covers  an  immense  area,  and 
turns  out  of  the  finished  article  over  eight  tons  per 
day.  The  roots  are  imported  direct  from  Barcelona, 
in  Spain,  and  also  from  Smyrna, 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HBR  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  ;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
REFLECTIONS 
Occasioned  by  Letters  from  two  Correspondents. 

BY  BENJAMIN  fiALLOWELL. 

My  experience  and  judgment  have  led  to 
the  abiding  conviction  that  God,  the  Good 
Father,  never  *'  leaves  nor  forsakes"  any  of 
His  humble,  dependent  children,  whose  trust 
8  in  Him.  If  a  cloud  arises  between  Him 
md  us,  it  is  of  our  formation,  not  His.  It  be- 
ougs  to  the  Earth,  not  Heaven.  It  ha^  been 
jroduced  by  some  doubt,  or  some  deficiency 
)r  excess  in  our  desires  or  expectations  from 
BCim  ; — something  not  in  harmony  with  His 
Providences,  or  the  soul's  higher  requirements. 
But  His  eternal  attributes.  Love,  Wisdom, 
jroodness.  Justice,  Truth,  Purity  and  Holi- 
less,  shine  forth  perpetually  with  their  full 
adiance,  and,  as  soon  as  the  soul,  which  He 
3  always  ready  and  willing  to  aid  in  its  ef- 
brts,  rises  through  the  cloud,  and  is  brought 
Qto  contact  with  the  Great  Source  of  good, 
hese  living  principles  and  powers,  like  elec- 
ricity  from  a  charged  conductor,  flow  out  in 
ull  streams,  to  fill  and  gladden  it. 

And  these  powers  are  all  active.  They  are 
lot  designed  to  lie  dormant  or  idle  in  the 
oul,  but  are  imparted  to  it  to  be  employed  in 
ction.  As  I  said  in  effect  in  a  recent  num- 
>er  of  the  Intelligencer  (page  564),  God  is  a 
pirit,  and  has  no  hands  or  feet  or  audible 
oice.  His  obedient  children,  acting  in  con- 
jrraity  to  His  requirements,  are  hands  and 
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feet  and  tongue  for  Him.  They  "  wait  upon  " 
Him.  They  "  serve"  Him  ;  they  do  His  er- 
rands ;  they  distribute  His  alms ;  they  con- 
vey His  messages  of  Instruction,  Love  and 
Consolation.*  Hence,  as  all  His  servants  do 
is  by  His  guidance  and  power,  what  they  thus 
do.  He  does.  The  work  is  His,  and  the  Power 
His,  and  toWimhelongs  all  the  glory  andpraise. 

We  can  thus  see  the  necessity,  under  the 
direction  of  His  illuminating  power,  that  the 
recipient  of  these  Divine  attributes  should  not 
"  wrap  them  in  a  napkin,"  or  "  bury  them  in 
the  earth,"  but  keep  them  in  practical  action. 
Deity  acts  throughout  the  human  family  by 
His  attributes,  Love,  Wisdom,  &c.,  already 
named  in  this  communication.  This  He  does 
practically,  by  means  of  the  individual  mern- 
bers  of  His  rational  creatures.  He  moves  or 
inclines  the  hearts  of  all,  to  practice  what  is 
good,  hind,  just,  right,  and  true,  in  thought, 
word  and  deed.  This  action  is  the  natural 
language  of  all  true  hearts.    Selfishness  or 

*  To  an  humble,  faiihful,  dedicated  servant  of  the 
Most  High,  in  whom  the  watchful  coosciousness  has 
been  trained  by  experience  and  pi'ompt  obedience, 
to  delicacy  of  sensibility,  I  can  assign  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  inteliigible  requirements  of  duty, 
in  Divine  missions  of  beneficence,  charity,  comfort, 
and  consolation.  I  am,  therefore,  fully  prepared  to 
accept  the  general  features  of  the  interesting  inci- 
dents related  of  Arthur  Howell  under  the  head  of 
"Drive  on,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  "Intelligencer," 
(page  764. )  Oh  !  that  we  had  more  faith  in  our  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  !  But  I  am  comforted  in  the  be- 
lief, that  the  day  is  approaching  when  this  will  be. 
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ignorance  onJy,  can  prompt  a  departure  from 
it. 

The  Good  Father  blesses  and  strengthens 
every  effort  to  do  good.  "A  sincere  endeav- 
or is  never  unassisted."*  It  is  true,  as  im- 
plied in  Scripture,  "  Of  ourselves  we  can  do 
nothing."  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  in  a  sin- 
cere and  humble  effort  to  do  good — in  a  vig- 
orous struggle  of  the  soul  to  rise  through  the 
cloud,  and  come  in  contact  with  its  God — we 
are  never  left  to  ourselves.  We  are  only  thus 
left  when,  like  the  Prodigal,  we  go  away  from 
Him;  and,  even  then,  so  good  is  He,  He 
waits  with  a  Father's  interest  and  tenderness 
to  welcome  our  return.  He  is  always  with 
those  whose  trust  is  in  Him,  ready  tostrength- 
en,  help  and  bless,  in  every  right  endeavor. 
And,  every  one  who  is  prompt  and  faithful  in 
the  practical  performance  of  the  duty  nearest 
to  him,  will  never  be  without  employment  in 
practical  righteousness. 

Retirement  for  meditation  and  prayer,  al- 
though highly  to  be  valued  for  a  short  time 
as  Si  preparation  for  action,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  far  more  distress  than  peace,  with 
many  of  the  most  devoted,  pure,  and  dedi- 
cated minds.  The  Essenes,  the  Quietists, 
many  devoted  monks,  and  those  of  other 
titles,  who  thought  they  were  serving  God  by 
excluding  themselves  from  "  the  world,"  in- 
stead of  co-operating  with  Him  in  it,  give 
memorable  and  instructive  illustrations  of 
the  unsatisfying  nature  of  a  secluded  life. 

Thomas  A.  Kempis,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  devoted  men  of  this  class  that  ever  lived, 
in  his  interesting  work,  "  The  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  throws  an  air  of  monastic  gloom  over 
the  whole  of  man's  life,  which  is  burdensome 
and  hurtful  to  the  soul.  In  a  healthy  condi- 
tion the  soul  IS  free  and  elastic,  and  desires  to 
rise  and  bask  joyfully  in  the  beams  of  God's 
love,  and  to  feel  that  He  is  a  tender  Father 
to  whom  it  can  safely  trust  its  all.  His  mis- 
take was,  in  regarding  retirement  and  medi- 
tation as  an  end,  instead  of  a  means — a  pre- 
paration  for  the  active  duties  and  engage- 
ments of  life.  *'  The  chief  field  of  both  the 
duty  and  the  improvement  of  man,"  as  has 
been  well  said,  "  lies  in  active  life.  He  can 
live  to  God  and  his  own  soul,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  attend  to  all  the  lawful  interests  of  the 
present  world.  By  the  graces  and  virtues 
which  he  exercises  amidst  his  fellow-creatures, 
he  is  trained  up  for  Heaven. "f 

In  reply  to  the  Query  put  to  Thomas  A. 
Kempis  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Say,  where 
is  Peace  ?  for  thou  her  paths  hast  trod, '  when 
he  answers,  "  In  poverty,  retirement,  and  with 
God,"  the  evident  meaning  is,  that  peace  is 
most  favorably  found  in  "  poverty  and  retire- 

*Dr.  Johnson.  fBlair. 


ment,"  and  that  God  is  there  most  easily  andf 
nearly  approached,  all  of  which,  as  a  course  of  \ 
life,  is  contradicted  by  general  experience. 

Wealth,  acquired  by  honest  industry  andi 
enterprise,  is  the  representative  or  measure  ofi 
the  good  the  possessor  of  it  has  done  to  hiS' 
fellow-creatures;  which  industry  and  enter- 
prise God  has  blessed.  For  God  favors  use- 
ful activities.  Among  His  primal  com- 
mands, was  that  to  *'  Replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it,"  and  a  compensation  will  necessa- 
rily result  therefrom. 

The  consciousness  of  having  been  thus 
serviceable  to  his  fellow-creatures,  together 
with  the  opportunity  of  doing  further  good  by 
the  distribution  of  this  wealth,  under  Divine 
guidance,  must  be  a  source  of  more  true  and  jp 
substantial  peace  and  enjoyment  to  its  pos-  {| 
sessor,  than  a  whole  life,  spent  in  seclusion  io 
and  retirement,  could  poseibly  be.  u 

Good  as  dear  John  Woolman  was,  and  no  pe 
one  I  think  can  venerate  his  character  more  jf 
profoundly  than  I  do,  for  conscientiousness,  je 
gentleness,  tenderness  of  heart,  smd  faithful  obe-  joi 
dience  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right — in  all  oi  [Jo 
which  he  is  an  eminent  example  for  us  to  fol-  f^f, 
low.    Yet,  however  right  and  proper  it  may  jji 
have  been  for  him,  it  would  not  be  best  foi  fi( 
all  people  to  practice  on  his  business  course  m 
of  life.    His  fear  of  extending  his  business 
and  of  becoming  too  rich,  was  an  impediment 
to  his  usefulness.    His  business  must  have 
been  a  convenience  and  benefit  to  the  com-  ij^j 
munity,  or  he  would  not  have  had  it  ;  and, 
always  supposing  it  was  conducted  in  har 
mony  with  the  requirements  of  all  the  attri-  y 
butes  of  Deity,  his  fear  implied  an  undue  dis-i  jIjj 
trust  of  the  power  of  the  Good  Father  to  pre-i 
serve  him  in  every  condition,  into  which  an  ^ 
active  and  useful  life,  governed  by  pure  prin  iqjj 
ciples,  would  lead  him.    If  all  were  governed 
by  similar  apprehensions,  the  Pacific  Railroad 
would  not  have  been  built  ;  nor  the  Atlanti(  jj^ 
Cable  constructed  ;  nor  the  Ocean  Steamers  i^^j 
nor  any  of  those  great  enterprises  in  whichi 
to  my  view,  the  goodness  of  God  shines  so 
conspicuously,  by  increasing  the  comforts  anc  '^^^^ 
conveniences  of  many  millions  of  people,  anc  (^^^ 
affording  opportunity  for  the  oppressed  anc 
ignorant  masses  of  Europe  and  of  other  coun  j^g^ 
tries,  to  spread  over  this  great  continent,  anc 
enjoy  freedom  and  enlightenment.  \^^^ 

Such  great  blessings  to  mankind  give  un  Tli 
mistakable  evidence  ths\t  they  are  among  th<  sO/ 
"  good  gifts  "  which  come  only  "from  above.'  Ikci 
Men,  in  these  inventions  and  constructions  leu 
were  only  the  instruments,  Divinely  illuminai  feelf 
ed,  to  effect  a  good  purpose.  No  discovery  o  fact 
invention  that  has  proved  of  positive  benefi  |(if 
to  the  human  family,  has  ever,  to  my  know)  ^ 
edge,  been  made  by  a  vicious  man.  ^ 

A  striking  instance   among   those   whi  jj^jj 
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bave  been  made  unhappy  by  an  honest  but 
mistaken  view  of  the  requirements  of  Deity, 
was  the  memorable  and  lovely,  though  deep- 
ly afflicted  and  persecuted  Lady  Guyon,  with 
prhose  interesting  "  Life  "  the  readers  of  the 
'Intelligencer,"  especially  the  elder  ones,  are 
ioubtles3  more  or  less  familiar.  Fenelon, 
ber  cotemporary,  although  of  similar  views 
md  faith,  had  a  more  expanded  and  liberal 
mind,  and  broke  through  the  incumbent  pres- 
sure of  ignorance  and  superstition,  at  least 
ivith  sufficient  frequency  to  give  his  soul 
breath,  and  thus  preserved  a  continuance  of 
ipiritual  life. 

The  great  danger  is,  lest,  instead  of  re- 
membering.  that  in  both  the  phvsical  and 
jpiritual  world,  God  blesses  and  helps  our  own 
ifforts  and  reasonable  aspirations,  we  look  for 
jome  mysterious  qualification — something  su- 
oernatural,  induced  by  special  endowment, 
perhaps  in  answer  to  prayer.  This  was  one 
)f  my  own  mistakes,  which  involved  me  in 
ieep  entanglement  and  distress  of  mind  for  a 
jonsiderable  time.  The  object  or  qualifica- 
tion thus  looked  and  prayed  for,  will  never  be 
realized  as  a  consequence  of  the  prayer.  If  it 
s  best  for  us  to  have  it,  it  will  be  received 
f^ith  or  without  prayer.  What  is  the  best 
^reparation  for  its  reception  is,  a  pure 
md  trustful  heart,  patiently  accepting  all 
:he  dispensations  of  the  Good  Father.  In 
;he  nature  of  things,  no  prayer  can  be  effec- 
:,ive  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  mind 
md  will  of  God,  or  with  His  Laws,  which 
ire  the  exponents  of  His  mind  and  will.*  We 
ind  a  very  instructive  lesson  on  this  point  in 
vhat  is  recorded  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  Hav- 
ng  full  assurance  that  "  God  heareth  him  al- 
vays,"f  and  that  "  with  God  all  things  are 
)ossible,"J  we  are  bound  to  believe,  tljat  if 
he  mind  and  will  of  the  Great  Father  ever 
!ould  be  changed  by  prayer,  this  would  cer- 
ainly  have  been  donebj  that  humble, affecting 
ind  agonizing  imploration  in  the  Garden  of 
TCthsemane,  three  times  repeated :  "Oh!  my 
i'ather  !  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
rom  me  !"§  But  it  was  not  in  accordance 
pith  the  Father's  purpose  that  the  "  cup 
hould  pass  from  him,"  and  He  imparted 
trength  to  add,  "  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
lut  as  Thou  wilt,"  and  to  sustain  him  in  re- 
igned obedience  to  His  Father's  will. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  Power  of  God.  He 
?  Omnipotent.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
■irection  of  this  Power,  and  its  mode  of  action 
le  never  brings  His  power  to  bear  against 
;self  or  His  own  completed  work.  His  mode 
f  action  in  any  process,  or  for  the  accom- 
lishment  of  any  purpose,  being  perfect,  every 

*  See  article  on  Prayer.  Vol.  xxv,  pae^e  756,  of  the 
Intelligencer."  -j-Johii  xi,  1,  2.  +  Matt,  xix,  26. 
Matt,  xxvi,  39. 


subsequent  repetition  of  the  same  action  or 
process  must  be  in  the  same  way,  else  it  would 
be  irnperfect.  This  necessary  invariability  in 
His  mode  of  action,  gives  rise  to  what  are 
termed  Laws,  or  Laws  of  Nature,  which 
mean  Laws  of  God,  and  these  never  can  vary. 

He  never  does  the  same  thing  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  If  we  find  He  does  a  certain 
thing  in  a  certain  way  to-day,  this  is  Sis  prom 
ise  that  He  will  do  that  thing  in  the  sameway- 
in  all  time,  and  these  promises  are  "  yea  and 
amen  forever."  They  are  never  known  to  be 
broken. 

The  only  test  to  us  of  what  God  can  do,  is 
what  He  does.  I  believe  with  Agassiz,  that 
He  cannot  make  a  lion  with  horns,  or  a  horse 
with  claws.  Their  present  structure  being 
according  to  His  design,  and  therefore  per- 
fect, such  change  would  necessarily  make 
them  imperfect,  which  He  could  not  do. 

We  see  and  know  He  does  work  by  means 
— instrumental  means — in  the  outward  af- 
fairs of  men  ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  believe,, 
from  a  reverential  regard  for  His  Truth  and 
unchangeableness,  that  He  works  in  these  af- 
fairs in  no  other  way.  "  When  a  person  is  in 
some  outward  embarrassment,  difficulty,  or 
danger,  his  own  prayers,  or  the  united  prayers 
of  all  mankind,  cannot  save  him  without  hu- 
man aid,"  his  own  or  that  of  other  persons.* 
How  much  does  this  consideration  heighten 
our  individual  responsibility  for  promptness 
in  action. 

The  practical  conclusion  is,  we  inust  pray 
in  action — /ive  religion — put  our  own  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  in  earnestness  of  effort,  and  thus 
ask  for  Divine  aid  and  blessing  on  our  ex- 
ertions. We  must  have  unwavering  faith  in 
God  and  in  the  capabilities  of  man  as  the 
child  of  God.  We  must  co-operate  with  His  gra- 
cious purposes,  and  endeavor  to  serve  Him 
in  His  way,  not  ours.  When  we  are  pre- 
pared thus  to  live  a  true  life,  we  are  prepared 
to  die.  And  the  faithful,  active,  and  practi- 
cal performance  of  all  the  duties  of  the  Life 
that  now  is' — outward  and  physical,  as  well 
as  inward  and  spiritual,  both  together,  not 
separately— is  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  the  "  Life  that  is  to  come.'' 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  1st  mo.  30th,  1873. 


A  PROPOSITION. 

Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  Dear  Friends: 
Having  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  enjoyed  the  company  of  a 
devoted  minister  and  mother  in  the  church, 
who  has  at  different  times  mingled  with  us  in 
our  annual  assembly,  she  expressed  in  em- 
phatic terms  her  conviction  that  Friends  of 
our  large   Yearly  Meeting  were  suffering 

^Current  volume  of  "  Intelligencer,"  page  566. 
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greatly  iu  a  religious  point  of  view  from  be- 
ing too  numerous  to  be  profitably  associated 
as  a  single  orginizatiou — that  sufficient  time 
cannot  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  exercises  of  concerned  Friends,  and  that 
consequently  many  must  go  away  burdened, 
and  the  best  interest  of  the  Society  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  haste  that  usually  attends  our 
closing  sessions,  and  that  the  capacity  for  re- 
ligious labor  of  many  is  dvTarfed  in  conse- 
quence of  not  being  properly  called  into  ex- 
ercise. Having  lately  received  a  letter  from 
this  dear  Friend,  in  which  she  adverts  to  the 
same  subject,  I  am  induced  to  offer  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  for  publication.         A.  J.  P. 

"  I  have  often  had  to  recur  to  our  conversa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  division  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  my  mind  is  not  changed 
in  respect  to  it.  The  meeting  is  too  large  for 
profit.  If  it  were  left  to  me,  I  should  divide 
it  on  this  wise,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  it 
would  be  a  profitable  change,  viz.:  Philadel- 
phia, Abingtor  and  Bucks  Quarters  and 
Fishing  Creek  Half-year  Meeting  to  compose' 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting;  Concord,  Cain, 
Western  and  Southern  Quarters  to  compose 
another  Yearly  Meeting  ;  and  Burlington, 
Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarters  to  compose 
another.  If  this  could  be  done  in  a  proper 
way,  and  the  meetings,  or  members  of  the 
meetings,  brought  under  a  living  exercise  for 
the  welfare  of  all,  when  met  in  the  support 
of  our  fundamental  principles,  and  the  dif 
ferent  committees  have  time  for  deliberation 
when  met  and  the  time  not  infringed  on  by 
other  concerns,  I  do  believe  there  would  be  a 
gain.  If  we  have  a  great  work  to  do  our 
strength  and  help  is  not  always  in  numbers. 
I  have  often  seen  some  holding  back,  not 
putting  their  own  hands  to  the  work,  but 
drawing  others  with  them.  Again  there  are 
those  who  are  willing  to  add  their  mite,  but 
there  is  no  room  to  step  in,  for  while  they  are 
making  ready  another  steps  in  before  them. 
You  have  members  enough  to  make  three 
sufficiently  large  Yearly  Meetings.  1  cannot 
write  all  I  feel  on  the  subject.  What  I  have 
written  is  in  freedom  and  from  a  living  con- 
cern for  your  consideration,  and  thou  art  at 
liberty  to  speak  of  it  to  other  Friends  in  the 
same  freedom."  A.  P. 


Since  the  days  of  our  Lord's  personal 
ministry,  his  disciples  have  altered  the  shib- 
boleth of  Christianity.  The  test-question  is 
not  now,  "Simon  Peter,  lovest  thou  me?" 
but,  "Simon  Peter,  thin kest  thou  as  I  do?" 
Unless  the  answer  be  clearly  and  decidedly 
affirmative,  there  is  but  cold  welcome  to  the 
Master's  vineyard  ;  no  excellence  of  piety  is 
a  sufficient  oflTset  to  variant  opinions,  even 
about  things  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult 


of  determination.  No  superiority  of  under- 
standing compensates,  in  its  admirable  con- 
clusions, for  unlawful  speculations  upon  sub- 
jects concerning  which  men  have  done  little 
else  than  speculate  from  the  beginnings  of 
thought.  "  Venerable  Bede,"  says  John  New- 
ton, '*  after  giving  a  high  character  of  some 
contemporary,  adds,  'But,  unhappy  man,  he 
did  not  keep  Easter  our  way.' " — Methodist 
Quarterly  Revieiv. 

RIGHT  THINKIiNG. 

In  consequence,  then,  of  the  expansibility 
of  mind  and  the  mobile  character  of  its  life, 
it  follows  that  no  man  or  set  of  men,  no  sect, 
church,  or  community  of  beings,  while  yet  on 
earth,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  hu- 
manity, have  the  right  to  determine  what  is 
Orthodoxy.  No  one  can  say,  with  finality  of 
meaning,  what  is  right  thought,  because  no 
one  has  reached  the  Pleroma,  the  fulness  or 
boundary  of  thought  ;  we  mu?t  not  dogmatize 
or  rigidly  formulate  the  end  or  result,  but  we 
may  mark  the  character  of  the  process.  We 
may  not,  without  presumption,  say  that  such 
and  such  conclusions,  and  only  these,  are 
right  thought  or  Orthodoxy  ;  but,  looking 
into  the  modes  and  habits  ot  mental  activity, 
we  may  easily  discern  what  has  the  signs  and 
characteristics  of  right  thinking.  That  is 
right  thinking  which  is  candid,  earnest,  open, 
free,  and  which  works  without  any  predeter- 
mination as  to  the  conclusion  at  which  it  shall 
arrive.  That  is  right  thinking  which  boldly 
faces  every  fact  of  nature,  life,  history,  and 
humanity,  however  difficult  and  perplexing, 
however  contrary  to  wishes  and  expectations, 
however  sad  and  melancholy.  That  is  right 
thinking  which  feels  continually  the  pulses  of 
growth  and  passes  through  development  and 
change.  That  is  right  thinking  which  takes 
some  generous  aflTection  or  some  holy,  contrite 
feeling  for  its  associate  and  companion,  and 
hopes  by  purity  of  heart  as  well  as  by  light 
of  mind,  to  see  more  and  more  of  truth  and 
God. — London  Inquirer. 


No  one  need  pride  himself  upon  genius,  for 
it  is  the  free  gift  of  God  ;  but  of  honest  in- 
dustry and  true  devotion  to  his  destiny  any 
man  may  well  be  proud  ;  indeed  this  thorough 
integrity  of  purpose  is  itself  the  divine  idea 
in  its  most  common  form,  and  no  really  honest 
mind  is  without  communion  with  God. — 
Fichte. 


MOTIVES. 

The  question,  what  motives  to  urge  as  most 
eflfectual  towards  doing  right,  is  one  the 
answer  to  which  is  fundamental  in  the  differ- 
ences between  denominations.  Preachers  of 
the  same  denomination  will  differ  much  upon 
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the  subject ;  and  different  individuals,  of 
much  the  same  external  faiths,  will  differ 
much  in  the  considerations  by  which  they 
try  to  more  themselves.  Why,  ultimately, 
should  a  man  be  good  ?  Why  reform  from 
vices?  renounce  low  principles  ?  Why  should 
any  man  consecrate  himself  to  the  doing  of 
God's  will  ? 

To  ask  these  questions  thus  plainly,  thus, 
boldly, seems  in  itself  sacrilegious,so  thorough- 
ly fundamental  are  they  in  our  moral  being 
itself.  Shall  one  breathe?  Shall  a  man  con- 
tinue breathing?  or  consent  to  eat  any  more? 
or  sleep?  Shall  a  man  put  out  his  eyes?  By 
what  motive  is  he  induced  to  eat  or  see,  to 
sleep  or  live?  No  man  asks  the  question. 
Life  is  infinitely  desirable;  the  reason  for 
living  is  quite  too  large,  too  deep,  for  any 
finite  mind  to  comprehend.  Our  reason  for 
living  seems  interwoven  with  all  the  life  of 
the  human  race,  involved  with  the  globe  we 
live  on,  with  the  farthest  stars  ;  and  if  we  are 
to  ask.  Ought  we  to  prolong  our  own  being? 
we  should  seem  to  be  asking  ourfeelves,  Ought 
any  being  to  be,  or  ought  the  universe  itself 
to  be  removed  from  existence  ? 

So  thoroughly  vital  is  the  reason  f®r  all  at- 
tempts at  moral  advancement.  In  attempt- 
ing to  analyze  or  develop  into  form  this  in- 
ward sense  of  the  essential  value  of  righteous- 
ness, the  common  course  has  been  to  say  that 
"  hell  "  is  the  last  result.  The  fear  of  it  has 
been  thought  to  be  all-sufiicient.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  human  imagination  could  array 
its  terrors  in  such  a  light — or  with  such  depth 
of  darkness— that  no  mind  could  withstand 
the  force  of  the  representation.  Yet  v/hile 
with  some  such  a  kind  of  fear — the  fear  of  in- 
finite and  eternal  torments — has  been  a  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,  and  some,  in  contempla- 
ting the  possibilities  of  their  own  fate  and  the 
certainty  of  the  destiny  of  others  to  destruc- 
tion, have  been  thoroughly  overwhelmed  and 
aave  lost  their  reason,  others  have  been  left 
svholly  unaffected  by  the  infinite  and  eternal 
torment,  as  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  However  strongly  urged,  how- 
ever clearly  it  might  be  thought  to  be  proved 
)y  words  of  revelation,  they  have  felt  there 
s  some  mistake.  Some,  again,  have  turned 
iway  in  indifference  from  the  consideration, 
'eceiving  no  impression  from  it.  Some  have 
)een  driven  by  it  into  doubts  of  all  religious 
ruth.  Some  have  been  driven  into  the  re- 
usal  of  all  morality,  and  into  the  worst  vices 
■nd  crimes,  in  a  kind  of  despair ;  in  reckless- 
less  ;  in  a  kind  of  defiance  of  a  power  that 
eemed  horribly  unjust. 

It  is  plain  that  the  motive  of  fear  is  not  al- 
'ays  the  most  readily  applicable  to  the  mind. 
>n  some  minds  the  usual  representations  of 
jlf-interest  make  little  impression.  Some 


have,  by  nature,  so  strong  a  sense  of  right, 
that  it  is  offensive  to  their  moral  being  to 
urge  them  by  a  supreme  and  ultimate  fear ; 
and  if  their  lives  need  correction,  and  their 
hearts  conversion,  and  they  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity, still  the  idea  of  right  appeals  to  them, 
uplifts  them  and  inspires  them  with  intention. 
The  fears  even  of  this  world  seem  less  power- 
ful with  many  than  is  often  supposed.  The 
law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for 
the  lawless  and  disobedient ;  for  such  as  these, 
the  ruler  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  But 
in  common  and  respectable  society — as  we 
call  it — how  large  is  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  never  defraud,  or  lie,  or  refuse 
payment  of  debts,  if  there  were  no  civil  law 
enacted  for  constraint  of  debtors,  or  against 
perjury  and  fraud!  How  large  is  the  num- 
ber that  would  be  even  more  scrupulous  than 
now,  were  all  such  laws  s  wept  away  !  Which, 
after  all,  is  only  saying.  How  much  more 
potent  is  the  influence  of  God  over  human 
hearts  than  that  of  human  institutions  and 
human  declarations  ! 

The  motive  of  simple  rectitude  is,  in  many 
relationships,  too  little  urged, — the  motive  of 
rectitude,  without  hope  of  reward  and  with- 
out the  fear  of  punishment.  All  real  righte- 
ousness is  disinterested.  It  all  expresses  itself 
in  the  language  of  the  poet  and  the  saint: — 

"  My  God  I  love  Thee!  not  because 
I  hope  for  heaven  thereby  ; 

Nor  because  those  who  love  Thee  not 
Must  burn  eternally  ; 

"  Not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  aught ; 
Not  set^king  a  reward  ; 

But  as  Thyself  hast  loved  me, 
0  ever  loving  Lord." 

Religion  is  an  infinite  love  of  the  right.  It 
is  chaste ;  according  to  the  purest  of  the  pure. 
It  lives,  among  the  solicitations  of  evil,  at  last 
with  so  fixed  and  habitual  a  resolution,  that 
it  becomes  quite  unconscious  of  being  resolved, 
and  does  not  recognize  temptation.  It  has 
that  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
that  no  chord  of  its  being  can  soimd  to  the 
false  notes  of  the  world.  And  if  it  is  found 
that  many  truly  religious  persons  only  rise  to 
some  lower  condition  than  that  above  de- 
scribed, and  still  feel  the  power  of  outward 
temptation  and  of  inward  passion,  they  fortify 
themselves  still  by  the  conviction  that  right 
is  right ;  of  eternal  worth  ;  and  that  they 
mean  to  conform  to  its  behests  without  regard 
to  consequences,  even  were  the  heavens  them- 
selves to  fall. 

But  it  is  cot,  after  all,  by  the  consideration 
of  motives  such  as  can  be  stated  in  words, 
that,  usually,  we  can  ascend  ourselves  to  a 
higher  life,  or  work  with  much  effect  on  other 
people.  The  change  of  character  is  too  sub- 
tle to  be  much  calculated  upon.  It  seems  to 
occur,  at  times,  as  the  result  of  the  weakest 
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motives,  and  to  resist  the  operation  of  the 
strongest.    The  moral  power  of  the  world  is 
inspiration.    It  is  true  that  men,  by  thinking 
and  resolving,  work  themselves  along  out  ol" 
evil  into  good,  and  thence  to  higher  good 
infinite  progression      but  the  thinking  is  no 
at  all  of  the  reasons  why  they  ought  to  re 
pent,  what  evil  consequences  depend  upon  im 
penitence,  or  what  rewards  they  will  be  in 
sured  of  by  yielding  obedience  to  God.  The 
thinking  is  how  to  put  themselves  in  the  way 
of  God's  inspirations.    Whether  these  come 
through  man  or  nature,  through  the  study  of 
God's  judgments  or  mercies,  through  personal 
reason  or  attempted  prayer,  all  human  en 
deavor  after  righteousness  ends,  at  last,  in 
this, — to  open  the  heart  more  and  more  wide 
to  receive  the  blessings  of  God.    Man  oper 
ates  on  us  at  times  with  great  power.  Th 
eloquence  of  his  word,  the  earnestness  of  his 
appeal,  the  tenderness  of  his  persuasion,  these 
are  means  the  Spirit  uses  to  convey  itself  to 
us.    The  pure  example  of  strict  integrity,  of 
unchanging  fidelity,  of   lofty  elevation  of 
principle,  of  infantile  innocence,  virgin  purity, 
all  this,  which  so  much  moves  the  heart,  so 
much  exalts  it,  which  so  strengthens,  and  lit- 
erally so  inspires  it,  all  this,  too,  the  Holy 
Spirit  uses  as  means  of  its  own  inspiration. 
The  starry  night,  the  broadest  shine  of  day, 
the  sweet  flo.ving  stream,  the  hoary  mount 
ain's  height,  all  these  are  mediums,  also,  for 
the  indwelling  Spirit  to  ray  out  upon  our 
hearts.    Why  do  we  think,  and  exercise  our 
minds  about  religion  ?  It  is  to  discover  where 
God's  inspirations  are  best  found.    Why  do 
we  attach  ourselves  to  the  favorite  preacher  ? 
Not  alone  for  his  intellectual  power,  or  fresh- 
ness of  diction,  or  brilliancy  of  rhetoric  or 
thrilling  pathos ;  all  these  were  poor  com- 
pared to  our  personal  demand.    The  secret  of 
our  interest  is,  he  is  Immanuel  to  us — God 
with  us.  Words  which  he  knows  not,  we  hear 
when  he  is  speaking.  Influences  flow  through 
him,  better  than  his  best  endeavor  to  exert 
And  why  do  we  ourselves  engage  in  prayer? 
People  tell  us  of  the  folly,  sometimes,  of  our 
petitions.    It  is  not  what  we  ask  that  is  the 
prayer  ;  the  spirit  within  us  maketh  entreaty 
for  saintly  things,  in  eflforts  that  do  not  admit 
of  verbal  expression  nor  intellectual  form. 
We  open  the  heart,  and  that  opening  is  our 
prayer,  as  flowers  that  open  to  the  sun,  with 
petals  pink  or  blue,  it  matters  not ;  when  they 
open,  the  sun  begins  to  give  life  and  maturity 
to  the  seed  that  grows  for  another  life,  in 
another  world. —  Christian  Register. 

A  LITTLE  blind  boy  was  asked  what  for- 
giveness was?  He  replied,  "It  is  the  odor 
that  flowers  breathe  when  trampled  upon." 
A  missionary  in  Jamaica  was  questioning  the 


little  black  boys  on  Matthew  v,  and  askec 
"  Who  are  the  meek  ?"  A  boy  answered 
Those  who  give  soft  answers  to  rough  ques 
tions."  This  agrees  with  what  Solomon  says 
"A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath;  bu 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  Frov.  xv.  1. 

JUSTICE  TO  CHILDREN. 

I  sat  lately  with  an  old  friend,  and  we  bap 
pened  to  be  talking  about  the  training  o 
boys,  and  the  difiSculties  that  fathers  have  ii 
doing  exactly  the  right  thing  with  them.  H< 
spoke  of  his  father,  whom  I  had  known  s( 
well  and  honored  so  much  as  to  make  i 
proper  for  him  to  say  what  he  did.  Tha 
lather,  long  ago  gone  to  heaven,  was  a  mai 
of  more  than  ordinary  nobility  and  excellenct 
of  Christian  character,  and  had  reared  a  larg< 
family  of  sons  to  usefulness  and  honor.  Wha 
aflected  me  deeply,  and  impressed  me  pro 
foundly  was  this — that  when  his  son,  now  pas 
middle  life,  spoke  of  the  family  training,  on( 
incident  seemed  to  separate  itself  from  all  th( 
rest,  and  stand  out  in  sharp  definition  ;  and 
sadly  enough,  that  only  incident  was  painful 
A  thousand  others,  in  his  boyhood  history 
as  it  connected  itself  with  his  father,  hac 
passed  away — this  was  abiding  still.  Afte] 
all  it  was  a  little  thing,  only  this — his  siste;  ^ 
and  he  had  a  childish  quarrel.  She  ran  awajl 
to  her  mother,  and  falsely  accused  him  o:| 
striking  her  a  blow.    When  the  father  cam<  ^\ 
in,  the  case  was  reported  to  him,  with  onl^ 
the  sister's  version.    His  father,  refusing  tc  J{q 
listen  to  anything  he  had  to  say,  thougl  \^ 
backed  by  the  testimony  of  a  cousin  tha  (]qj 
stood  by  his  side  and  witnessed  to  his  inno 
cence,  hastily  and  angrily  administered  i  ([jq, 
castigation.    As  my  friend  told  the  story,  hii 
face  flushed,  and  his  eye  kindled,  and  hesaidi  j 
"  Even  now,  after  nearly  fifty  years,  I  cannoi  djy 
think  of  it  without  my  whole  soul  being  movec  \\^^ 
with  indignation."  \^ 
It  was  very  sad  and  painful,  for  I  loved,  as  Td^, 
he  did,  and  reverenced  his  father.    How,  ] 
thought  a  sudden  and  inconsiderate  act  of  in 
justice  will  live  in  memory  and  blot  the  faires  aoi] 
record,  and  cloud  the  brightest  scenes  of  thty^ 
past!    What  would  we  not  both  have  giveitiQ„j 
could  that  long  past  scene  be  withdrawn  fron^fej] 
memory.    But  it  stands.  j)^ 
The  next  time  a  sudden  gust  of  anger  a  jimj^ 
your  boy  blows  over  your  spirit,  and  you  anig^] 
about  to  punish  him — pause.    Be  sure  tha 
you  are  just.    If  you  are  not,  beware.  On<yjj|| 
brief  minute,  one  hasty  act,  may  hide  as  witt  Ig 
a  black  cloud  a  thousand  kindly  things  yoijijjg,, 
have  done.    The  blow  which  you  give  on  th( 
mpulse  of  the  moment,  and  btcause  you  ar<  uf^^^ 
angry,  may  seem  but  little,  and  you  majujfj 
never  think  of  it  again,  but  it  may  make  J^gj^^ 
vivid  and  bitter  memory  in  all  your  child*  n,,pg| 
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future;  it  may  leave  not  a  momeHtary  mark 
behind  on  the  flesh,  but  it  shall  make  a  wound 
in  the  soul  which  the  years  shall  only  heal, 
while  the  scar  remains  to  grow  red  half  a 
century  to  come. —  Christian  WeeJcly. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 


Thou  hast  probably  heard  of  the  death  of 
our  aged  Friend  and  neighbor,  Ann  Weth- 
erald,  widow  of  Thomas  Wetherald,  in  her 
84th  year.  She  was  buried  a  week  ago  yes- 
terday. We  were  not  well  enough  to  attend 
the  funeral,  but  our  daughter  went,  and  in  a 
note  to  her  mother,  written  afterwards,  she 
says  : 

"  Friend  Wetherald's  face  looked  really 
lovely,  so  peaceful  and  sweet  in  its  expression! 
They  say  she  expressed  herself  as  entirely  re- 
signed, and  even  glad  to  go.  Said  she  was 
not  afraid  to  die.  What  pleasant  words  and 
thoughts  for  children  and  Friends." 

The  death  of  this  dear  Friend  awakened 
some  remiuiscences,  and  I  feel  drawn  this 
morning  to  communicate  the  substance  of 
them  to  thee  iu  this  letter. 

When  we  opened  our  boarding  school  in 
Alexandria,  in  1824,  Thomas  Wetherald  and 
Edward  Stabler  were  both  members  of  our 
Monthly  Meeting.  Thomas  was  then  living 
in  Washington,  and  they  have  been  very 
closely  associated  in  my  mind  ever  since. 
They  were  both  eminent  gospel  ministers, 
though  unlike  in  their  gifts,  and  our  meeting 
was  large  and  much  favored. 

I  have  heard  most  of  the  noted  men  of  my 
day  speak  in  Congress,  but  among  them  all 
there  was  not  one  who  in  powerful,  command- 
ing and  thrilling  eloquence  was  equal  to 
Thomas  Wetherald. 

Edward  Stabler  was  more  argumentative 
and  reasoning.  He  addressed  the  intellect 
ind  understanding  ;  Thomas,  the  heart  and 
feelings.  Edward  was  logical ;  Thomas  emo- 
:ional.  Each  had  his  place,  and  filled  it 
?vell. 

Day  after  to-morrow,  the  18th,  will  be  the 
mniversary  of  Edward  Stabler's  death,  in 
[831.  He  died  a  little  after  midnight,  on 
he  morning  of  the  18th.  I  was  with  him  at 
lis  close,  the  only  one  in  the  chamber  besides 
he  family.  It  was  a  solemn  time.  His 
vidow  kneeled  in  impressive  supplication  by 
lis  bedside.  All  the  attending  incidents  seem 
IS  fresh  in  my  memory  at  the  present  vrriting 
IS  if  they  had  occurred  but  yesterday,  and 
'et  42  years,  wanting  two  days,  have  elapsed 
ince ! 


These  two  beloved  and  valued  Friends 
have  passed  away  on  to  the  "  higher  life." 
Upon  whom  have  their  mantles  fallen  ?  A 
great  change  has  occurred  since  their  depart- 
ure, in  the  current  of  religious  thought.  It 
spreads  out  into  a  much  broader  channel. 
There  is  becoming  less  and  less  place  for  an 
especial  preacher,  and  the  labor  is  distributed 
more  among  the  individual  members,  preach- 
ing by  their  lives  and  conduct,  not  only  in 
the  meeting-hour,  but  at  all  times.  As  we 
read  of  old,  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  fo  filled 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  the  priest  to  minister,"  so,  as  I  am 
glad  to  believe,  it  is  becoming  now,  each  one 
being  gathered  to  the  Great  Teacher  in  his 
own  soul. 

This  will  not  remove  the  comforting  and 
strengthening  influences  of  meeting  together, 
and  hearing  the  encouraging  language  of 
living  experience  and  instruction,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  sweet  communion  of  social  worship, 
but  those  occupied  in  these  engagements  will 
be  more  distributed  throughout  the  body  of 
those  assembled. 


I  wonder  if  thou  hast  ever  felt  as  I  have 
this  morning.  As  I  took  my  pen  there  came 
vividly  before  me  the  remembrance  of  one  of 
the  experiences  of  my  earlier  days,  with  the 
feeling  that  it  would  be  right  to  tell  thee  how 
it  had  been  with  me.  It  is  no  light  matter 
to  open  out  before  others  my  deepest  feelings, 
and  I  very  rarely  do  it,  but  I  believe  it  is 
right  to  give  heed  to  this  intimation.  Per- 
haps by  so  doing  I  may  extend  a  hand  of 
help  if  thou  art  plodding  along  under  some 
discouragements  which  may  be  lightened  by 
the  knowledge  that  others  have  preceded  thee 
in  the  same  path.  The  experience  to  which 
I  allude  is  my  having  been  called  away  from 
the  gaitiesjof  party  life,'in  which  I  had  partici- 
pated jointly  with  my  sisters,  and  being  made 
to  walk  alone  in  a  path  which  had  its  peculiar 
trials,  with  which  my  family  could  not  sym- 
pathize. I  had  to  tread  some  rough  places, 
but  I  want  to  tell  thee,  perhaps  for  thy  en- 
couragement, that  I  was  helped  over  these 
whenever  my  dependence  was  upon  Him  who 
I  believed  had  thus  separated  me  from  my 
brethren  for  His  own  service.  Sometimes 
this  separation  was  so  entire  that  there  seemed 
no  common  ground  left  upon  which  we  could 
all  meet,  but  even  under  this  experience,  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  where  I  was,  through 
attention  to  convictions  of  duty,  sustained 
me,  and  in  a  retrospect  of  those  days,  I  see 
abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  in  that  I  was 
not  left  comfortless.  But  again  and  again 
did  the  consolations  of  the  holy  spirit  pour 
into  my  soul,  even  in  proportion  to  my  needs 
'  under  my  many  weaknesses  and  the  many 
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conflicts  that  were  my  portion.  And  I  believe 
this  will  be  the  experience  of  all  who  simply 
and  honestly  yield  to  convictions  cf  duty, 
even  though  they  may  be  thereby  led  into 
paths  they  would  not  have  chosen,  and  into 
which  the  feet  of  no  other  member  of  the 
family  band  had  trodden. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  15,  1873. 

The  communication  of  a  concerned 
Friend  "  relative  to  the  use  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage in  our  schools,  has  much  in  it  with 
which  we  unite,  but  we  think  it  would  not 
be  right  to  publish  it,  as  the  Institution  to 
which  it  refers  has  not  been  apprised  of  the 
concern,  which  applies,  we  fear,  to  many  other 
schools  as  well  as  the  one  specified.  We  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  sending  the  communica- 
tion where  it  belongs. 

 >-^«» — .  

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — We 
desire  to  call  attention  of  Friends  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  division  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  embraced  in  an  extract  from  the  let- 
ter of  a  valued  friend.  We  believe  the  time 
has  fully  come  when  this  matter  should  claim 
the  serious  attention  of  the  members  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting. 


War  and  Spirituous  Liquors. — The  Rep- 
resentative Committee  of  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting,  have  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  "  Convention  of  Delegates  to  revise  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania," 
now  sitting,  asking  their  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  of 
the  Legislature  the  enactment  of  laws  de- 
manding from  all  citizens  of  the  State  be- 
tween certain  ages,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
the  performance  of  military  service,  excepting 
"  Those  concieniiously  scrupulous  to  hear  arms, 
shall  not  he  compelled  to  do  so,  hut  shall  pay  an 
equivalent  for  personal  service."  They  urge 
that  such  constitutional  provisions  and  laws, 
are  in  disregard  of  the  conscientious  scruples 
upon  the  subject  of  war  of  a  large  class  of 
the  professors  of  Christianity  in  this  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  that  they  are  also  a  viola- 
tion of  the  religious  rights  guaranteed  by 
Wm.  Penn,  in  the  following  language  : 

Almighty  God  being  the  only  Lord  of  conscience, 


Father  of  Lights  and  Spirits,  and  the  Author,  as 
well  as  object,  of  all  divine  knowledge,  faith,  and 
worship,  who  only  doih  enlighten  the  luiud  and  per- 
suade and  convince  the  understanding  of  people,  I 
do  hereby  grant  and  declare,  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons, inhabiting  this  province  or  territories,  who 
shall  confess  and  acknowledge  Almighty  God,  the 
Creator  and  upholder  and  Kuler  of  the  world,  and 
profess  him,  or  themselves  obliged  to  live  quietlj 
under  the  civil  government,  sball  be,  in  any  case, 
molested  or  prejudiced,  in  his  or  their  person,  or  es- 
tate, because  of-  his  or  their  conscientious  persuasion  or 
practice^  or  to  do  or  suffer  any  other  act  or  thing  con- 
trary to  their  religious  persuasion. 

"  And,  because  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends 
so  much  upon  the  enjoying  of  liberty  of  their  con 
sciences  as  aforesaid,  I  do  hereby  solemnly  declare 
promise,  and  grant,  for  me,  my  heirs,  and  assigns,, 
that  the  first  article  of  this  Charter,  relating  to  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  and  every  part  and  clause  there- 
in according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof 
shall  be  kept,  and  re/wam,  without  any  alteration,  invio- 
lably forever.'" 

The  Convention  of  1790,  which  formed  the  sg 
first  Constitution  of  this  State,  reaflSrmed,  icp 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  these  great  truths 
and  the  rights  granted  by  Wm.  Penn,  and 
they  were  retained  at  the  revision  in  1837 
The  memorial  sets  forth  that  while  in  theory 
the  present  Constitution  thus  asserts  the  sa 
credness  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  it  vio- 
lates those  rights  by  its  future  provisions. 

The  Representative  Committee  have  alsc|eod 
memorialized  the  Convention  on  the  subject 
of  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  as  8 
drink. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  magnitude  of  th(|J 
evil  of  Intemperance,*  that  it  is  second  to  none 
that  can  claim  their  attention,  they  ask  that  th< 
Constitution  may  be  so  amended  as  to  tak(  oj 
from  the  Legislature  the  power  to  grant 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquon 
as  a  drink,  and  substitute  provisions  prohib 
iting  such  sale. 


The  Modoc  Indians. — It  is  a  gratifying 
circumstance  that  a  commissioner  has  beei 
appointed  to  visit  the  Modoc  Indians  and  in 
vestigate  their  grievances.  After  consulta 
tion  with  the  Oregon  authorities,  he  is  em 
powered  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  that 


*  We  are  informed  that  last  year  226  convict 
were  consigned  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  tha 
of  these   208  acknowledge  themselves  addicted  t  %\[ 
intemperance.  Dee 
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ccording  to  the  telegram,  will  be  "  beiieficial 
lid  satisfactory  to  all  coDcerned."  The 
tedger  of  this  city  endorses  the  peace  policy 
1  these  words  : 

"  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the 
Oregon  authorities"  had  done  this  before  the  war 
egan.  We  have  never  known  a  case  wherein  the 
adian  peace  policy,  judiciously  managed,  has  failed, 
□  d  the  men  who  have  conciliated  so  many  hostile 
ands  of  Indians  in  other  sections  might  have  been 
ftlled  in  to  advantage  to  settle  this  dispute  with 
le  Modocd  before  resorting  to  the  expensive  mili- 
iry  expedition  which  has  resulted  so  badly." 

We  add,  before  so  much  cruelty  had  been 
lerpetrated  and  so  many  lives  sacrificed.  The 
xpenge  of  military  expeditions  is  an  import- 
nt  consideration,  but  it  is  secondary  to  the 
let  that  they  afford  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
rcise  of  the  ungoverned  passions  of  the  un- 
irincipled  men  who  engage  in  them  from 
Qotives  of  personal  cupidity.  But  the  idea 
3  gaining  ground  that  the  wisest  policy  is  to 
ender  justice  to  all  classes  of  mankind. 

DIED. 

STYEIl.— Tn  Whitpaine  Townshipe,  First  mo.  '29th, 
873,  John  Styer,  a  member  of  Plymouth  Meeting. 

In  recording  the  death  of  this  dear  and  estimable 
Viend,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  void  his  removal  has 
aused  in  the  home  circle,  in  which  for  over  fifty 
ears  he  was  a  loving  and  devoted  husband  and 
ather.  But  not  here  alone  will  he  be  missed.  The 
flfects  of  his  precept  and  example  were  more  ex- 
ended  and  we  trust  will  be  as  a  lamp  to  the  feet  of 
aany  who  were  from  time  to  time  brought 
inder  his  gentle  influence.  A  well  spent  life  is  ever 
.  divine  inspiration  and  whispers  encouragement 
nd  hope  to  those  who  are  still  treading  life's  p'^th- 
ray,  teaching  us  to  look  above  and  beyond  for  that 
oly  peace  and  resignation  which  sustained  our 
'lend  in  life's  closing  hours.  He  was  a  good  and 
lithful  servant,  and  no  doubt  has  received  the 
lessed  reward  of  "  Well  done  ;  enter  thou  into  the 
Dy  of  thy  Lord."  He  is*  endeared  to  us  by  many  a 
leaeant  association  of  the  past,  and  his  memory 
nil  be  long  and  earnestly  cherished. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friends  of  the  Natu- 
al  History  Club  of  this  city,  foi  this  interest- 
ag  and  suggestive  essay,  by  Isaac  Coraly, 
I.  D.,  and  Annie  Shoemaker.  We  publish 
i  in  the  hope  that  it  may  interest  some  of 
ur  readers  in  the  intelligent  observation  of 
latural  things : 

the  Natural  History  Club  of  Phila.  : 
The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the 
ubjects  of  Fire-flies  and  Phosphorescence,  re- 
ort :  That  whilst  conscious  of  their  import- 
oce  and  that  they  have  engaged  the  atten- 


tion of  naturalists,  scientists  and  poets,  yet 
feel  that  darkness  in  relation  to  them  abounds,, 
though  the  insect  has  spread  abroad  abund- 
ance of  light.  They  have  been  called  the 
"stars  of  the  earth  "  and  "  the  diamonds  o£ 
the  night."  Humboldt  speaks  of  them  in  the 
tropical  regions  as  "  repeating  on  earth  tha 
spectacle  of  the  starry  Leavens." 

The  Glow-worm,  the  companion  of  the  fire-- 
fly,  suggested  noble  thoughts  to  Cowper,  whea 
represented  as  saying  to  the  Nightingale  i 
Did  you  admire  ray  lamp,  quoth  he, 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy. 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song. 
For  'twas  the  self  same  power  divine, 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine  ; 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 
Might  cheer  and  beautify  the  night. 

Fire-fly  is  the  popular  name  of  many  beet- 
les of  the  tribes  Elaterides  and  Lampyrides, 
The  Elaters  are  numerous  in  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America.  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  brilliant  is  the  cucujo  of  the  West  In- 
dies, (Elater  noctilucus)  which  we  believe  to, 
be  the  same  some  of  the  "  Club  "  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  at  one  of  its  meetings  last 
winter.  It  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  has. 
two  oval  tubercles  on  the  back  of  the  thorax 
from  which  is  given  off  a  strong  light ;  light 
is  also  given  off  from  under  the  segments  oi 
the  body.  The  spots  are  of  a  dull  white,  but 
when  touched  become  bright,  of  a  rich  yellow- 
ish green  color,  and  the  light  is  so  intense  as, 
to  cast  the  shadow  of  an  object  on  the  oppo-- 
site  wall  of  a  dark  room.  When  the  insect 
is  quiet  the  light  fades  to  a  mere  speck.  That 
of  the  thorax  is  said  to  be  subject  to  the  will,,^ 
but  the  abdominal  is  not  thus  so  regarded  by- 
some — the  power  is  intermittent,  but  the  lat- 
ter seems  to  be  with  a  constant  red  glare^, 
illuminating  the  ground  for  a  yard  square  or 
more.  These  luminous  beetles  of  Antilles  are 
sometimes  used  for  ornamental  purposes.. 
"  The  Creoles  set  them  in  curls  of  their  halr^ 
where,  like  resplendent  jewels,  they  give  a 
most  fairy  like  aspect  to  their  heads."  In 
Cuba  several  of  them  confined  in  a  cage  fur- 
nish light  sufficient  to  work  by  ;  and  by  at- 
taching one  to  each  foot,  travelers  light  their 
paths  in  the  night.  They  are  also  useful  in 
destroying  the  gnats  which  are  an  annoyance- 
to  the  people  in  their  houses. 

Lay  says  of  the  Lampyris  pyralis,  "  this  is 
our  very  abundant  fire-fly,  familiar  to  every- 
inhabitant  of  this  country.  The  female  differs 
from  the  male  in  having  the  elytra  imperfect^ 
not  being  more  than  one-third  of  the  length 
of  the  abdomen  ;  they  are,  however,  margined 
like  those  of  the  male."  Taking  this  author- 
ity we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  species, 
with  which  we  also  are  most  familiar.  But 
questions  arise  :  does  this  fire-fly  and  tbe  glow.. 
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worm  belong  to  the  same  species  male  and 
female?  We  think  not.  Fire-flies  make  their 
appearance  in  the  6th  month,  last  year  to  be 
seen  on  the  21st.  They  are  abundant  in  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  6th  month,  and 
a  few  are  to  be  seen  on  the  24th  of  9th  month. 
But  during  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  forepart  and 
middle  of  8th  month,  the  light  of  the  glow- 
worm is  not  to  be  seen  with  us  ;  we  therefore 
entertain  the  opinion  that  there  is  another 
species  to  which  our  glow  worm  belongs.  In 
Europe,  of  the  four  species  known,  one  has 
both  sexes  winged  and  which  much  resemble 
each  other — Lampyries  Italica. 

The  English  glow-worm,  Lampyris  nocti- 
hica,  L ,  is  the  largest  European  species, 
about  f  of  an  inch  long  in  the  male,  and  the 
female  about  an  inch;  the  male  has  both 
wings  and  elytra  ;  the  female  is  wingless,  of 
a  uniform  yellow  white,  with  a  very  thin  skin 
below.  In  both  sexes  the  luminous  spots 
show  themselves  as  four  bright  points,  two  on 
the  antepenultimate  abdominal  segment  and 
two  on  the  next  posterior.  They  conceal 
themselves  in  the  daytime  and  appear  at 
night,  the  males  flying  about  in  warm  summer 
evenings.  The  eggs  of  the  glow-worm,  the 
iarvse  and  the  nymphs  are  luminous.  Beside 
these  insects  we  have  noticed  and  which  be- 
long to  the  order  Cleoptera,  there  are  proba- 
bly many  other  inferior  animals  more  or  less 
phosphorescent,  but  in  this  connection  only 
two  will  be  noticed,  belonging  to  the  order 
Hemiptera.  One  is  the  "  great  lantern-fly," 
Bulgaria  lantinaria,  which  is  found  in  tropi- 
cal America,  and  is  said  to  so  fully  supply 
the  place  of  a  lamp,  that  a  newspaper  may 
be  read  by  the  aid  of  a  single  one.  The  other 
is  the  Chinese  can  die- beetle,  F.  candelaria, 
"which  is  represented  as  emitting  at  intervals 
a  brilliant  greenish  liarht ;  but  judging  from 
a  foot  note  in  the  "  Universe''  it  iy  doubtful 
•whether  either  possesses  any  luminosity. 

The  fire-flies  have  the  power  of  producing 
light  and  its  emissions,  or  of  originating 
waves  of  ether,  so  that  such  sensation  is  pro- 
duced in  the  observer — this  is  phosphores- 
cence and  it  is  believed  to  belong  to  most  or 
all  substances  under  favoring  circumstances. 
In  the  mineral  kingdom,  examples  are  many, 
as  lime,  fluor  spar  and  the  Bologna  stone. 
Phipson  tells  us  that  flowers  emit  phosphor- 
escent light.  This  was  discovered  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  Linnreus,  in  1762,  in  the  garden  Nas- 
turtium. Sparks  and  flashes  of  light  were 
observed  to  be  emitted  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  It 
is  most  likely  to  be  observed  in  yellow  and 
orange  colored  flowers.  The  latex  or  milky 
juice  of  some  vegetables  is  phosphorescent 
when  rubbed  on  paper,  or  when  heated  a  lit- 
tle.   The  potato  in  decomposition  emits  a 


most  vivid  light,  sufficient  to  read  by.    Sui  f 
was  noticed  by  an  officer  at  Strasburg,  w  'f" 
thought  the  barracks  on  fire  in  consequeni 
of  light  emitted  from  a  cellar  full  of  potato 

The  byssoid  fungi  which  penetrate  the  t 
sues  of  superior  fungi,  or  into  decayed  woti 
are  frequently  seen  to  be  phosphorescent,  ai 
the  light  observed  is  generally  attributed 
the  decayed  wood  itself.  This  is  very  i 
markable  in  old  willows.  Wood  which 
tender,  like  these  willows,  is  often  penetrat* 
in  all  its  parts  by  filaments  of  the  myceliu 
of  some  inferior  byssoid  fungus,  by  which 
acquires  a  peculiar  fungoid  smell  and  b 
comes  luminous  in  the  dark.  (Phipson.) 

Under   the   term     phosphorescence,  a 
grouped  at  least^i;e distinct  phenomena,  agre  o"' 
ing  in  the  fact  that  the  light  and  circui 
stances  producing  it  are  peculiar,  and  th, 
the  rays  emitted  are,  so  far  as  experiment  ce 
yet  detect,  luminous  only,  or  at  least  destitu 
of  accompanying  heat,  viz. :  First,  light 
insects  and  other  animals  due  to  feeble  cor 
bustion  of  matters  produced  within  their  o 
ganism  and  during  the  living  processes ;  se|"g 
ond,  the  same  due  to  direct  evolution  or  vit 
action,  and  so  analogous  to  the  production  i 
electricity  and  the  nervous  and  muscult 
forces  ;  third,  evolved  in  ways  similar  to  t]:|or 
two  foregoing  by  plants  ;  fourth,  due  to  slo 
combustion,  attending   decay,  of  organize 
materials;  fifth,  due  in  mineral  bodies  to  a 
agitation   produced  within  their  substancUd 
during  exposure  to  an  extraneous  source  ( \u 
light,  and  radiated  with  lessening  intensit 
as  such  agitation  decreases,  down  to  the  poii  Iks 
of  extinction. 

Becquerel  examined  in  order  the  minen  eat 
and  organic  substances,  capable  of  being  reijolii 
dered  self  luminous  after  some  moments'  iso 
ation,  or  exposure  to  other  sufficient  light 
and  he  greatly  facilitated  his  investigatior 
by  the  invention  of  an  instrument  which  b 
termed  the  phosphoroscope.   He  found  man 
minerals  to  be  luminous,  and  among  organi 
bodies,   paper,  silk,  cane-sugar,  milk,  &yH 
Under  certain  circumstances,  he  found  fluoiee 
escence  and  phosphorescence  occurred  in  8U< 
cession.    Hence  he  inferred  that  the  phday 
nomena  are  essentially  the  same.  Siebol 
says  that    the  phosphorescent  organs  of  th  ean 
Lampyridse  and  certain  Elatedrise  consist  c 
a  mass  of  spherical  cells,  filled  with  a  finel 
granular  substance  and  surrounded  by  nu 
merous  trachean  branches.    This-substanc<l  v 
which  by  daylight  appears  of  a  yellow,  su.  ieg 
phur-like  aspect,  fills  in  the  Lampyridae 
portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  shine 
on  the  ventral  surface  through  the  last  at 
dominal  segments,  which  are  covered  with  H 
very  thin  skin  ;  while  with  the  Elatedrise,  th 
illumination  occurs  through  two  transpareD 
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pots,  situated  in  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
iro-thorax.  The  light  produced  by  these 
rgans,  so  remarkably  rich  in  trachese,  is  un- 
oubtedly  the  result  of  a  combustion  of  these 
essels,  kept  up  by  the  air.  This  combustion 
xplains  the  remission  of  this  phosphores- 
ehce  observed  with  the  brilliant  fire-flies, 
nd  which  coincides,  not  with  the  movements 
f  the  heart,  but  with  those  of  inspiration 
nd  expiration. 

The  cause  of  this  light  has  been  the  sub- 
set of  rnuch  discussion,  and  the  nervous 
espiratory  an  i  circulatory  systems  regarded 
s  concerned  in  iis  production.  It  has  been 
ttributed  to  the  union  of  phosphorus  and 
xygeu,  but  little  or  no  phosphorus  has  been 
Dund.  Matteucci,  (Mat-to6-chee)  an  Italian 
writer  of  note  concludes  from  his  experi- 
lents  that  the  light  is  produced  by  the  union 
f  the  carbon  of  the  fat  with  the  oxygen  of 
be  air  in  the  tracheae  by  a  slow  combustion 
without  heat ;  but  such  is  not  the  usual  way 
1  which  charcoal  is  consumed.  Carus  says, 
that  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  grows 
righter  with  each  wave  of  blood  sent  to  the 
eighborhood  of  the  tissue."  Brugnatelli 
broon-ya-tel-lee)  published  his  opinion  in 
797,  that  the  phosphorescence  of  the  glow- 
'orm  was  secreted  in  a  sensible  form,  but 
lis  is  too  material  for  our  wave  theory  of 
ght. 

Electricity  has  been  thought  to  have  much 
)  do  with  phosphorescence.  That  it  issome- 
mes  associated  with  light  is  true,  and  that 

is  produced  by  animal  organisms  is  fully 
lustrated  by  the  electric  ray  or  torpedo, 
hich  by  organs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ead,  consisting  of  many  vertical  gelatinous 
)lumns  and  membranous  septa,  furnished 
ith  nerves,  can,  when  irritated,  produce 
ectrical  shocks,  and  also  the  electric  eel, 
hich  is  said  to  produce  shocks  sufficient  to 
ill  large  animals.  If  electricity  can  be  ex- 
ited by  animal  or  vegetable  organization  in 
Qy  form,  then  may  we  venture  to  believe 
lat  it  may  in  any  other,  (that  is,  if  it  may 
p  excited  with  force,  it  may  also  be  with 
ght.)  There  is  evidence  that  electricity 
ay  exist  in  various  forms  or  conditions — 

may  pass  along  its  iron  path  unseen,  un- 
jard — it  may  be  received  by  a  point  with  a 
aze  of  light,  or  by  a  knob  with  miniature 
^htniug  and  thunder  ;  or  it  may  be  magne- 
3m  directing  the  unerring  needle.  If,  then, 
varying,  it  is  possible  that  the  light  of 
e  glow-worm  may  be  only  another  variety, 
id  that  produced  by  organization  peculiar 

the  insect. 

The  undulatory  theory  of  light,  if  it  does 
»t  disclose  fact,  may  aid  us  in  the  better  un- 
Tstandiog  of  this  subject.  Let  it  therefore 
■  assumed  that  light  is  everywhere  essen- 


tially the  same,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
suns'  chemical  action,  electricity  or  phosphor- 
escence ;  and  whether  this  phosphorescence 
be  from  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  aurora  bo- 
realis,  from  unorganized  matter,  as  lime,  fluor 
spar  or  Felspar,  from  vegetable  organizations, 
as  flowers,  which  bathe  in  the  sunlight  each 
day,  or  fungi,  which  shine  in  deep  and  dark 
mines,  from  the  insects  we  have  been  consid- 
ering, or  from  earth-worms,  centipedes,  daddy 
long  legs,  and  many  others  in  sea  and  on 
land.  Next  lay  aside  the  idea  that  light  is 
imponderable  matter,  and  accept  the  modern 
thought  that  it  is  a  force  which  produces  sen- 
sations by  waves  of  ether  caused  by  molecu- 
lar action — said  action  resulting  from  vari- 
ous causes,  among  which  are  vegetable  and 
animal  organizations  designed  to  produce 
such  effect.  The  light  of  the  fire-fly  is,  like 
other  light,  capable  of  transmission  and  re- 
fraction, and  though  not  certainly  informed, 
we  believe  it  susceptible  of  reflection,  polar- 
ization and  spectrum  analysis.  That  there 
are  many  independent  sources  of  light  seems 
obvious,  but  why  one  creature  should  glow 
in  light,  and  another  revel  in  song  are  secrets 
with  Him  who  ordained  endless  variety. 

SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL,  NO.  11. 
BY  A.  C.  M. 

(Continued  from  page  782.) 

Breakfast  over,  we  procured  a  cab,  and 
started  for  Abbotsford,  the  former  residence 
of  Walter  Scott.  We  found  it  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  in  a  fine  open  country,  with 
the  Tweed  running  near  it.  The  ground  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  mansion  rises  gradually  and 
gracefully  by  the  addition  of  terraces,  and  is 
covered  with  a  greenness,  which  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  lawns.  On  the  south, 
beyond  the  walk,  is  a  flower  garden,  which, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  grounds,  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
mansion  is  another  flower  garden,  filled  with 
all  the  flowers  adapted  to  the  climate,  which, 
with  the  green  lawn  in  front,  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  that  direction  ; 
and  forest  trees  are  not  wanting  at  suitable 
distances  to  complete  the  picture. 

The  house  itself  is  built  with  great  care, 
and  with  an  eye  to  symmetry  and  beauty. 
The  ceilings  are  of  carved  wood,  after  pat- 
terns taken  from  Melrose  Abbey,  and  some 
other  buildings  of  like  character.  The  li- 
brary occupies  two  rooms,  one  directly  above 
the  other,  but  so  constructed  that  the  visitor 
standing  upon  the  lower  floor,  has  a  view  of 
all  the  books  above  and  below,  which  num- 
ber 18,000  volumes.  The  upper  room  is  ap- 
proached by  a  narrow,  light,  open  stairway  j 
and  the  platform  which  encircles  it,  just  in 
front  of  the  books,  is  also  light  and  narrow. 
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From  tliis  point  we  took  the  cars  for  t:  qoI 
city.    We  found  a  beautiful  open  country  Im 
the  way,  highly  cultivated,  and  bearing  gc 
crops  not  yet  harvested.    Our  road  pas  tha 
through  a  district  quite  remote  from  the  hi 
regions.    We  entered  the  city  of  Edinbur 
through  a  deep  vale,  the  city  proper  lying 
the  right  and  left  of  this  vale.    The  varii 
railways  entering  the  city  have  bought  < 
the  old  occupants  and  removed  the  buildii 
which  once  stood  here.    Just  at  the  right 
our  entrance  is  a  high  bluff  of  solid  rock 
considerable  extent.    Upon  the  top  of  this 
an  old  castle,  once  occupied  by  some  of  1  Dten 
ancient  kings  and  queens  of  Scotlar.d,  I 
now  used  as  a  fort  and  military  barrack 
little  farther  to  the  left  of  the  railway  stati 
is  another  rocky  promontory,  nearly  as  hi 
as  the  one  on  the  right,  but  of  a  much  m(Jott 
shapely  character.    Upon  the  highest  part 
this  promontory  there  is  a  monument  rais 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns.    I  ascend 
to  the  top  and  found  it  a  very  sightly  pla 
At  one  point  could  be  seen  an  arm  of  t 
North  Sea  making  up  to  the  city,  and  ma 
sail  in  sight  upon  it ;  but  clouds  and  m 
prevented  my  seeing  all  that  can  genera 
be  seen  from  that  point.    Not  far  from 
base  of  this  monument  is  the  commencerae 
of  a  street,  which  encircles  the  entire  hill  i 
a  long  distance,  where  are  some  of  the  fin 
residences  in  Edinburgh.    They  are  at  a  si 
ficient  elevation  from  the  valley  below 
give  the  occupants  on  the  south  side  not  on 
a  fine  view  of  the  city,  but  also  of  the  cou 
try  around,  with  the  distant  hills  and  mou 
tain  scenery.  And  these  on  the  northern  p 
tion  of  the  circle  have  a  view  of  distant  hil 
and  the  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  making  t 
whole  very  desirable  residences.    From  tl 
point  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  old  casl 
with  its  tower,  and  were  guided  to  a  roc 
above,  where  a  person  in  attendance  show  ^j, 
a  large  glass  case,  containing  many  ancie 
curiosities.  In  the  centre  of  these  is  the  crovL 
of  gold  worn  by  David  Bruce,  one  of  t 
first  kings  of  Scotland,  and  also  by  many 
his  successors — Queen  Mary  being  one  of  t 
number.     Surrounding  this  are  the  arm 
and  trappings  of  many  celebrated  railita 
chieftains  and  warriors  of  former  ages,  tl 
study  of  which  can  afford  but  little  interCj^ 
to  such  as  believe  in  peace  principles.  I8h2|| 
not,  therefore,  describe  them  here.    In  th 
apartment  is  a  huge  iron  bound  chest,  whi(j 
is  of  itself  a  curiosity.    It  has  many  immen 
locks  and  is  a  formidable  looking  receptacl 
The  story  connected  with  it,  as  related  by  o 
guide  is,  that  it  was  made  by  the  direction 
one  of  the  former  kings  of  Scotland  for  tl 
purpose  of  preserving  the  crown  jewels  ar 
other  valuable  curiosities  Ccontained  in  tl 


We  were  shown  into  Walter  Scott's  study, 
where  the  table  stands  upon  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  chair  near  it  upon  which  he  sat.  The 
writing  materials  were  spread  out  upon  the 
table  as  he  left  them,  with  manuscripts  lying 
around.  And  the  whole  appears  so  natural 
that  the  visitor  can  scarcely  divest  himself  of 
the  idea  that  the  occupant  has  merely  stepped 
out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  will  soon 
return,  take  his  seat  and  resume  his  labors. 
With  such  scrupulous  care  has  everything  per- 
taining to  him  been  preserved,  that  the  same 
impression  of  his  presence  seems  to  follow 
the  visitor  through  every  department.  In 
his  study,  much  of  his  manuscript  is  pre- 
served within  a  glass  enclosure.  The  last 
suit  which  he  wore,  including  his  hat,  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  same  room.  His  coat, 
with  metal  buttons,  and  his  hat  of  a  whitish 
brown,  with  narrow  rim  and  very  high  crown, 
are  after  the  olden  time  Scotch  pattern.  From 
the  appearance  and  style  of  his  clothing,  I 
should  judge  that  he  paid  little  regard  to  the 
**  fashions  of  the  day." 

There  are  several  rooms  set  apart  contain- 
ing gifts  which  he  had  received  during  his 
life,  and  the  collection  is  so  extensive  that 
one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  a  museum.  Many 
of  the  gifts  and  curiosities  were  from  kings, 
princes,  and  potentates  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  from  people  of  lower  degree  of  his  own 
and  other  lands.  Many  of  the  articles  ex- 
hibited are  of  great  age.  Some  pieces  of 
carved  furniture  were  said  to  be  400  years 
old.  A  large  number  of  the  presents  were 
from  the  descendants  of  the  Highland  chief- 
tains, and  also  from  the  descendants  of  David 
Bruce.  One  room  is  devoted  entirely  to  an- 
cient armor  and  coats  of  mail  of  the  early 
kings  and  chieftains.  Two  or  more  gifts 
were  from  the  first  Napoleon.  Others  were 
shown  as  having  once  belonged  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotts,  There  were  glass  cases,  con- 
taining many  articles  of  great  interest,  mostly 
of  gold  and  silver.  Even  the  Emperor  of 
China  had  not  been  deficient  in  helping  to 
make  up  this  large  and  interesting  collection. 

We  found  on  inquiry  that  a  granddaugh- 
ter, now  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  is  "  the 
last  of  the  line  "  of  the  great  poet,  and  con- 
sequently, sole  inheritor  of  his  estate. 

By  special  request,  we  were  shown  a 
daguerotype  likeness  of  her,  which  indicates 
her  as  modest  and  retiring,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, with  a  pleasing,  innocent  counte- 
nance. 

Having  finished  our  examination  of  the 
place  and  its  contents,  of  which  a  partial  de- 
scription only  is  attempted  above,  we  bought 
some  views  of  the  place,  and  returned  to  the 
hotel,  preparatory  to  our  departure  for  Edin- 
burgh. 
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3S  case  above  alluded  to)  during  an  inva- 
1  of  tbe  country  by  a  hostile  foe,  and  that 
was  placed  with  ihe  articles  in  it  under 

roof,  where  we  then  were,  and  covered 
h  a  large  amount  of  rubbish.  There 
ng  no  windows  in  the  loft  at  that  time, 
I  the  secret  of  its  being  hidden  there 
^ing  been  confided  to  but  few  persons, 
;r  their  death  the  history  of  it  was  lost, 
r  guide  went  on  to  say  that  when 
liter  Scott  had  some  office  under  the 
ernment,  he  had  the  loft  cleared  of  the 
bish,  and  then  it  was  that  the  chest  was 
ught  to  light,  securely  locked,  and  the 
tents  were  unknown  until  an  order  from 

government  authorized  him  to  open  it, 
h  the  result  above  stated.  This  is  the  story 
the  chest.  Whether  history  authenticates 
r  not,  I  cannot  say.  My  impression  is  that 
tt  himself  wrote  something  in  allusion  to 
"  Iron-bound  Chest." 

Jueen  Mary  was  a  resident  here  during 
le  of  the  earlier  years  of  her  life.  Rooms 
-e  pointed  out  to  us  which  she  had  occu- 
d.  We  bought  views  of  the  place,  and 
•e  about  leaving,  when  the  person  in  charge 
;ed  us  to  write  our  names  and  places  of 
idence  in  the  visitors'  book.  We  assented, 
1  placing  a  new  book  before  us,  and  point- 
to  a  page,  he  smilingly  said,  "You  will 
i  yourselves  in  good  company."  We  added 
'  names,  and  found  that  they  were  directly 
3er  the  names  of  two  of  Victoria's  chil- 
m,  Leopold  and  Beatrice.  Below  the  tower, 
the  southeast,  is  one  of  the  oldest  portions 
Edinburgh.  Many  antiquated-looking 
Idings  are  in  that  quarter.  The  city  itself 
st  have  acquired  much  of  its  reputation 
n  historical  associations,  having,  from  a 
y  early  period  of  English  history,  been  in- 
ately  connected  with  the  stirring  events  of 
government,  not  only  in  a  civil  but  also 
m  ecclesiastical  sense/ 
ts  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
•ning  have  also  added  to  its  notoriety.  But 
irt  from  all  this,  I  am  not  able  to  see  why 
hould  be  called  "  a  beiutiful  city  (al- 
ugh  it  may  be  considered  heresy  to  say  it,) 
site  militates  against  it.  It  is  quite  likely 
t  when  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid, 
eye  was  had  to  self-defense,  and  in  that 
w  its  charactei"  as  a  noble  city  may  have 
n  increased. 

Vhile  here  we  visited  the  city  prison,  and 
•e  much  pleased  with  the  order,  neatness 
[^general  discipline  of  the  institution.  The 
ice  built  by  Prince  Albert  in  the  moun- 
i  district  near  here,  designed  as  a  summer 
dence,  we  did  not  have  time  to  visit. 
Vom  this  place  we  went  to  Glasgow.  Our 
te  led  us  through  an  open,  productive 
Dtry,  and  on  the  way  we  passed  many 


towns  and  villages,  and  some  of  them  of  very 
considerable  importance  as  manufacturing 
towns.  They  are  mostly  engaged  in  making 
iron,  which  is  the  great  staple  production  of 
some  portions  of  Scotland.  We  also  passed 
many  coal  pits,  where  they  were  taking  out 
coal. 

We  found  Glasgow  a  very  large  and  inter- 
esting city.  There  are  not  many  historical 
associations  connected  with  the  place,  as  is 
the  case  with  Edinburgh.  There  are  some, 
however,  the  University  being  one  of  the 
number.  There  is  also  a  church  which  dates 
from  the  sixth  century.  Bradshaw  puts  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  at  477,114.  The 
buildings  throughout  appear  to  be  uniformly 
good,  which  is  very  much  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing quarries  not  far  off,  the  stone  of  very  fine 
quality  for  building  purposes.  When  first 
taken  from  the  ledge  it  is  soft  enough  to 
shapes  with  ease,  and  hardens  directly  after. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  run  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  which  enables  a  stranger  to 
go  about  with  little  difficulty  or  danger  of 
being  lost.  From  here  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  Loch  Lomond.  We  saw  Dunbarton 
castle,  standing  on  a  mountain.  Proceeded  a 
few  miles,  took  a  boat,  and  had  a  beautiful 
sail  up  the  lake,  toward  Ben  Lomond.  We 
had  mountains  on  either  side  as  we  proceeded, 
and  also  met  with  many  beautiful  little 
islands  in  the  lake.  Saw  Ben  Lomond  in 
the  distance,  his  top  at  the  time  being  shroud- 
ed in  mist.  After  passing  among  the  moun- 
tains several  miles,  we  went  ashore,  took  a 
stage  and  made  our  way  between  two  high 
mountains  to  Loch  Long.  Then  taking 
steamer  again,  we  enjoyed  the  lake  and  moun- 
tain scenery  exceedingly.  Having  already 
been  among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Switz- 
erland, we  could  not,  of  course,  feel  that  in- 
tense enthusiasm  which  many  of  the  tourists 
around  us  expressed,  yet  all  these  scenes  have 
been  so  commemorated  by  the  pen  of  Scott, 
that  we  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
passing  through  them.  I  will  here  venture 
the  remark  that  tourists  intending  to  take 
this  route  and  that  of  Switzerland  also,  will 
do  well  to  take  this  first,  and  reserve  the  best 
until  the  last. 

(To  be  continued.) 
EVERY  DAY. 

BY  ELIZABETH  AKERS  ALLEN. 

Oh,  trifling  tasks  so  often  done, 

Yet  ever  to  be  done  anew; 
Oh,  cares  which  come  with  every  sun, 

Morn  after  morn,  the  long  years  through  ; 
"We  shrink  beneath  their  paltry  sway, — 
The  irksome  calls  of  every  day. 
The  restless  sense  of  wasted  power. 

The  tiresome  round  of  little  things, 
Are  hard  to  bear,  as  hour  by  hour, 

Its  tedious  iteration  brings  ; 
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Who  shall  evade  or  who  delay 
The  small  demands  of  every  day  ? 
The  boulder  in  the  torrent's  course 

B\  tide  and  tempest  lashed  in  vain, 
C)be,vs  the  wave-whirled  pebble's  force, 

And  yields  its  substance  grain  by  grain  ; 
So  crumble  strongest  lives  away 
lieneath  the  wear  of  every  day. 
Who  finds  the  lion  in  his  lair, 

Who  tracks  the  t'ger  for  hi=  life, 
May  wound  them  ere  they  are  aware, 

Or  conquer  them  in  desperate  strife  ; 
Yet  powerless  he  to  scathe  or  slay 
The  vexing  gnats  of  every  day. 
The  steady  strain  that  never  stops 

Is  mightier  than  the  fiercest  shock  ; 
The  constant  fall  of  water-drops 

Will  groove  the  adamantine  rock  ; 
We  feel  our  noblest  powers  decay 
In  feeble  wars  with  every  day. 
We  rise  to  meet  a  heavy  blow — 

Our  foula  a  sudden  bravery  fills — 
But  we  endure  not  always  so 

The  drop  by  drop  of  little  ills  ; 
We  still  deplore  and  still  obey 
The  hard  behests  of  every  day. 
The  heart  which  boldly  faces  death 

Upon  the  battle-field,  and  dares 
Cannon  and  bayonet,  faints  beneath 

The  needle-points  of  frets  and  cares  ; 
The  stoutest  spirit  they  dismaj  — 
The  tiny  stings  of  every  day. 
.And  even  saints  of  holy  fame, 

Whose  souls  by  faith  have  overcome, 
Who  wore  amid  the  cruel  flame 

The  molten  crown  of  martyrdom, 
Bore  not  without  complaint  alway 
The  petty  pains  of  every  day. 
Ah,  more  than  martyr's  aureole, 

And  more  than  heio's  heart  of  fire, 
We  need  the  humble  strength  of  soul 

Which  daily  toils  and  ills  require  ; — 
Sweet  Patience!  grant  us,  if  jon  may, 
An  ndded  grace  for  every  day  ! 
—  Srrihnf>r''x  Month iij . 


Selected. 
WHAT    OF  THAT? 
Tired!    Well,  and  what  of  that  ? 
Didst  fancy  life  was  spent  on  beds  of  ease. 
Fluttering  the  rose-leaves  scattered  by  the  breeze? 
Come,  rouse  thee  !  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day. 
Coward,  arise  !    Go  forth  upon  thy  way. 
Lonely  !    And  what  of  that? 
Somem?/.«>7  be  lonely  ;  'tis  not  given  to  all 
To  feel  a  heart  responsive  rise  and  fall — 
To  blend  another  life  into  its  own. 
Work  may  be  done  in  loneliness — work  on  ! 
Dark  !    Well,  what  of  that? 
Didst  fondly  dream  the  sun  would  never  set  ? 
Didst  fear  to  lose  thy  way  ?    Take  courage  yet. 
Learn  thou  to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight; 
Thy  steps  will  guided  be,  and  guided  right.  ' 
Hard  !    Well,  what  of  that  ? 
Di'lst  fancy  life  one  summer  holiday, 
With  lessons  none  to  learn,  and  naught  but  play  ? 
Go  1    Get  thee  to  thy  task.    Conquer  or  die  ! 
It  must  be  learned.    Learn  it,  then,  patiently. 
.\o  help  !    Nny  !  'lis  not  so. 
Though  human  help  be  far,  thy  God  is  nigh 
Who  fed  the  ravens— hears  his  children  cry.' 


He's  near  thee  wlieresoe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
And  He  will  guide  thee,  light  thee,  help  thee  home 


THE  SUBLIME  BEAUTIES  OF  WIKTER. 


Although,  ere  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  thi 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  the  beauties  s-  J^i 
graphically  delineated,  will  doubtless  havljl^ 
passed  away,  and  the  devastations  so  muc 
feared  have  been  to  sorae  extent,  realized 
it  may  nevertheless  be  interesting  to  kno^ 
something  of  the  powers  of  the  "  Frod  King 
and  of  his  unusual  doirgs  the  present  sever 
winter,  as  well  as  to  preserve  as  a  matter  ( 
winter  history  some  record  of  his  beaulift 
and  appalling  handiwork. 

With  these  views  the  following  is  offere 
for  re-publication  in  the  columns  of  the  Ir 
telligencer  :  J.  M.  E 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  2, 1873. — The  sceni 
ry  of  interior  Pennsylvania  is  always  beaut 
ful.  But  the  peculiar  weather  of  this  winte 
has  developed  some  new  features  of  surpasi 
ing  magnificence.^  The  rivers  were  all  froze 
hard  in  December.  Then  came  the  sudde 
thaw  of  January,  accompanied  by  heav 
rains,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  freshet 
which  broke  up  the  ice  and  carried  down  tb 
rivers  with  terrible  and  irresistible  force.  Tt 
Susquehanna,  in  particular,  rose  with  gres 


rapidity,  and  it  is  along  its  whole  lengt 


from  the  upper  branches  to  its  mouth  at  H 
vre  de  Grace,  that  the  most  extraordinar 
effects  of  the  great  ice  flood  of  January,  187 
are  visible.    But  the  most  wonderful  sigh 
are  tho^e  at  and  near  Safe  Harbor,  which 
only  about  twelve  miles  from  Lancaster,  an 
which  a  Philadelphian  may  visit,  leaving 
the  7.30  A.  M.  train,  driving  in  a  sleigh  Iroi 
Lancaster,  and  spending  a  couple  of  hou 
at  the  scene  of  devastation,  and  returning 
time  for  the  train  which  reaches  Philadelph 
at  6  P.  M. 

Safe  Harbor,  or  *'  Harbor  "  as  it  is  usua 
ly  called,  is  a  little  village  at  the  mouth 
the  Conestoga,  which  empties  into  the  Su 
quehanna  between  lofty  hills,  at  the  base 
which,  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  the  tow| 
was  built,  the  houses,  however,  being  so  fi  iesoo 
above  low-water  mark  that  no  apprehensioi 
could  ever  have  been  felt. 

Nearest  to  the  mouth,  on  the  left  branc 
of  the  creek,  are  a  couple  of  seedy,  dilapid 
ted  taverns,  called  by  the  lofty  names  of  tl 
"  Harbor  Exchange  "  and  the  "  Mansic 
House."  The  town  lies  above  these,  ar 
there  was  a  bridge  there  across  the  cree 
which  was  lifted  bodily  from  its  piers  wh 
the  back  water  from  the  ice  flood  came  ar 
carried  it  a  half  a  mile  or  more  further  u 
The  usual  road  approaching  to  Harbor 
blocked  up  by  the  ice,  and  we  drive  dov 
from  the  hills  to  the  stable  yard  of  the  "Ma 
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on  House."  Then  passing  around  to  the  front, 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion  presents 
self.  Up  and  down  and  across  the  stream 
re  huge  piles  of  ice  made  up  of  blocks 
velve  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  which  are 
Baped  into  most  fantastic  shapes.  They  rise 
bove  the  level  of  the  porcii  of  the  hotel, 
hich  is  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground, 
ad  in  the  entries  and  rooms  of  the  story 
bove  are  the  marks,  about  four  feet  above 
le  floor,  which  indicate  the  height  to  which 
le  water  reached  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
ireful  flood.  Fortunately  the  houses  were  sub- 
antially  built,  and  only  some  stables,  sheds, 
ad  other  out-buildings  were  carried  away, 
ut  two  tall  columns  of  the  Harbor  Ex- 
lange  "  were  swept  down  and  lie  now  among 
le  masses  of  ice,  which  are  still  heaped  up 
J  high  as  the  lower  branches  of  the  mulber- 
T  trees  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House.  The 
lillions  of  tons  of  ice  that  were  carried  up 
ad  through  the  town  have  been  left  by  the 
ibsidence  of  the  waters  after  the  breaking 
f  the  gorge  in  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  most 
icturesqae  shapes,  with  some  effects  of  color 
Dt  usually  found  in  the  ice  of  mid-winter. 
1  front  of  the  hotel,  and  more  than  twenty 
et  below  it,  near  the  shore,  appears  some- 
ling  that  looks  like  a  coal  mine  in  the  ice. 
It  appears  that  the  winter's  supply  of  coal 
id  been  deposited  on  the  bank  of  tbe  creek, 
he  ice  came  and  covered  it  up  to  the  depth 
■  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  to  reach  it  a  pas- 
Lge  had  to  be  cut,  from  which  now  the  fuel 
tr  the  house  is  obtained.  This  is  only  one 
\  the  many  peculiar  sights  created  by  the 
e-flood.  Probably  every  habitation  in  the 
illage  and  every  single  inhabitant  had  some 
[dividual  experience  even  more  remarkable 
lan  this.  Leaving  the  hotels  and  going 
5wn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga,  the  vis- 
or has  an  experience  of  Arctic  travel  which 
m  rarely  be  found  in  the  temperate  zone, 
he  banks  and  bed  of  the  creek  are  covered 
ith  the  accumulations  of  the  monstrous 
locks  of  ice  that  have  been  heaped  up  and 
immed  together  at  every  conceivable  angle, 
he  snows  that  have  fallen  lately  have  filled  up 
lany  of  the  crevasses,  and  made  it  possible  to 
jach  the  mouth  of  the  creek ;  but  it  is  rough 
alkiug,  climbing  or  sliding,  and  there  are  a 
3od  many  holes  that  must  be  guarded 
gainst.  There  are  pieces  of  timber,  remains 
f  old  out-houses  and  some  carts  that  were 
Bed  by  the  railroad  laborers  near  by,  lodged 
I  among  the  hummocks.  Just  above  the 
»outh  are  the  piers  and  abutments  of  the 
lilroad  bridge  that  was  to  span  the  creek, 
'hese  are  about  twenty  feet  above  the  pres- 
it  water  level,  but  heaped  high  on  top  of 
lem  are  great  blocks  of  ice,  standing  on 
Ige  or  at  every  possible  angle,  and  present- 


ing some  very  peculiar  formations.  They 
were  left  where  they  are  when  the  gorga 
broke  and  the  water  subsided. 

The  scene  on  the  Susquehanna,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  is  the  grandest  of  all, 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  it.  The 
channel  of  the  river  is  open  ;  but  for  a  width, 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  on  either  shore 
there  is  the  wildest  accumulation  of  ice. 
Some  small  islands,  the  tops  of  which  prob- 
ably  just  show  above  water  in  summer,  look, 
like  extensive  castellated  structures  of  crys- 
tal, twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  A  large- 
island,  witn  a  house  and  barn  on  it,  is  nearly 
covered  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  build- 
ings are  seen  standing  beyond  the  ice  walls 
that  hem  in  the  island.  The  family  that  had 
lived  there  fled  for  their  lives  when  the  gorge 
formed  and  the  floods  came,  clambering  over 
the  conglomerated  ice  cakes  to  the  main  land, 
amid  infinite  peril.  Their  livestock  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  house,  but  the  poor  beastst 
were  all  drowned  or  starved  to  death  after 
the  family  departed.  Up  and  down  the  river, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  both  sides, 
there  are  repetitions  of  these  marvelous 
sights,  which,  with  the  devastation  already 
suffered  and  that  which  is  feared  when  the 
gorges  above  and  below  are  broken  by  a  new 
thaw,  will  make  this  winter  of  1878  a  mem- 
orable one  along  the  Susquehanna. 

As  a  place  of  resort  for  slght-seers.  Harbor 
has  suddenly  sprung  into  unwonted  though 
only  short-lived  notoriety.  Every  one  of  these 
fine  wintry  days,  hundreds  of  people  drive 
thither  in  sleighs  and  sledges  from  Lancaster 
and  from  all  the  other  neighboring  places. 
The  accommodations  are  as  bad  as  possible^ 
and  visitors  should  carry  a  lunch  with  them, 
and  not  think  of  staying  over  night.  The  two 
hotels  with  the  high  sounding  names  were 
probably  built  in  the  ante-railroad,  ante-lum- 
ber boom  times,  when  the  Susquehanna  rafts- 
men either  put  in  at  night  with  their  rafts 
for  a  "  safe  harbor,"  or  when,  in  their  long 
returning  foot  march  up  the  river,  they  need- 
ed a  place  for  a  night's  rest  and  lodging.  A 
big  rolling-mill,  about  a  mile  from  the  mouthy 
once  gave  importance  to  "  Harbor,"  but  it 
has  not  been  used  since  a  flood  in  the  Cone- 
stoga, a  few  years  ago,  destroyed  the  dam 
which  made  the  water-power.  So  "Harbor" 
has  gone  down  ;  and  although  its  ordinary 
surroundings  are  remarkably  beautiful,  it  has 
long  been  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The 
works  of  man,  shabby  as  they  are,  look  shab- 
bier than  ever  amid  the  stupendous  works  of 
Providence,  that  have  been  so  suddenly  scat- 
tered around  and  over  them.  These  will  last 
only  a  little  while.  Every  mild  day  wastes 
them  a  little,  and  when  the  spring  thaws  and 
rains  come  they  will  be  swept  away  to  help 
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swell  the  icy  tide  of  destruction  that  is  dread- 
ed so  much  by  the  dwellers  on  tne  Susque- 
hauna,  from  Columbia  down  to  Port  De- 


oosit. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WINTERS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME,  ETC. 

In  the  " /^(T/Vm'  of  (he  Weather,"  publicbed  last 
week,  a  partial  promise  was  made  to  furnish  addi- 
tional iienis,  which  we  here  append  :  — 

A  compiler  of  "  Weafher  S/ad.slir.s^'  would  think 
bis  library  illy  furnished  did  he  not  possess  a  copy 
of'*  Pierce  on  the  Weather.'^  From  this  source  tee  all 
get  our  oid  time  comparisons  (our  own  diary  only 
going  back  to  1834),  and  therefore,  unless  some  error 
is  committed  in  transcribing,  the  information  of 
each  is  equally  reliable.  The  writer  of  this  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  bright  old  gentle- 
man and  an  original  subscriber  to  his  publication. 
From  this  the  following  interesting  items  have  re- 
'cently  been  gleaned  as  of  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  time  : 

"InJannary,  1  "90,  the  average  or  medium  tem- 
perature was  40  deg.  »  Fogs  prevailed  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  a  hot  sun  soon  dispersed  them,  and  the 
mercury  after  rose  to  16  degrees  at  mid-day.  Boys 
were  occasionally  seen  swimming  in  the  Delaware 
and  Sihuylkill  rivers.'  In  1791  the  medium  tem- 
perature was,  for  the  same  month,  30  degrees;  in 
1792,  32  degrees  ;  in  1793,  40  degrees,  and  in  1795, 
30  degrees.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1795,  so 
cold  was  the  weather  in  London  that  the  Thames 
froze  over  while  the  tide  was  running.' 

"  In  1797  the  Delaware  was  ice-bound  for  several 
miles  below  the  city,  and  sleighs  were  driven  as  far 
north  as  Trenton  on  the  ice. 

From  the  same  work  we  learn  that  in  1788  the 
winter  was  intensely  cold,  and  that  the  Delaware 
was  closed  from  the  2Gth  of  December  to  the  10th 
of  March. 

"The  winters  of  178G  and  1787  were  tolerably 
mild,  as  were  also  the  winters  of  1784  and  1785.  The 
winter  of  1783  was  a  long  and  severe  one,  the  Dela- 
ware being  closed  as  early  as  the  28th  of  November, 
and  ice-bound  until  the  18th  of  March.  The  winter 
of  1782  was  also  severe,  the  Delaware  closing  in  one 
night.  The  winter  of  1781  was  very  mild,  but  in 
1780  the  cold  spell  was  severe,  the  Delaware  being 
closed  from  the  Ist  of  December  to  the  14th  ot 
March.  The  ice  was  two  and  three  feet  thick,  and 
the  thermometer  stood  10  degrees  and  15  degrees 
below  zero. 

"The  winter  of  1779  was  very  mild,  some  trees 
blossoming  in  February.  In  1772  the  Delaware  was 
covered  with  ice  for  three  months;  in  1765  it  was 
again  closed,  and  on  the  19th  of  February  an  '  ox- 
roasi'  was  held  on  the  ice;  in  1764  it  was  again 
frozen  over."  The  next  record  we  find  is  1742,  which 
says  :  "  One  of  the  coldest  winters  since  the  settle- 
tnent  of  the  country  ;  a  gentleman  drove  himself, 
with  a  horse  and  sleigh,  through  Long  Island  8ound, 
on  the  ice,  to  Cape  Cod." 

In  1841  the  Delaware  was  closed,  and  as  late  as  the 
19th  of  April  the  snow  lay  three  feet  deep. 

The  labors  of  "  Pierck"  in  this  capacity  ceased 
with  the  year  1840,  and  from  other  sources  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  compiled  : 

"  February  7,  1855— Thermometer  2  degrees  below 
iero.   Snow  all  day  and  the  Delaware  frozen  over. 

"January  9,  1  856— Thermometer  8  degrees  below 
'.ero. 

"January  10,  1 8:6— Thermometer  5  degrees  below 
zero.  The  Delaware  frozen  over  and  continued  tight 
below  the  city  till  March. 


"  February  4,  1856 — Thermometer  20  degrees  be 
low  zero.  * 

"  February  13,  1856 — Thermometer  at  zero. 

"  February  14,  1856 — Thermometer  at  zero. 

"  January  18,  1857—  Thermometer  4  degrees  abov 
zero  ;  at  noon  it  fell  to  zero  and  snow  fell  for  twen 
ty-four  hours,  reaching  in  some  places  the  depth  c 
six  feet.  One  man  was  found  frozen  to  death,  an 
the  same  night  the  Tabernacle  Methodist  Churct 
on  North  Eleveriih  street,  was  burned. 

"Jan.  19,  1857 — Thermometer  8  degrees  abov 
zero.  No  railroad  cars  entered  or  left  the  city  durin 
the  da/. 

"Jan.  23 — Thermometer  7  degrees  above  zero, 
line  of  sleighs  running  between  Philadelphia  an 
Camden. 

"  A  telegram  just  received  from  Chickies'  Statior 
on  the  West  Chester  railroad,  eig'hteen  miles  froiPl 
the  city,  says  that,  this  morning,  the  tbermoraete 
stood  23  degrees  below  zero.    As  to  our  rivers 
may  add  that  the  Schuylkill  is  tight,  but  the  Dela 
waie  is  still  navigable. 

"  From  Germantown  comes  the  report  of  a  sell 
registering  thermometer  that  l.ast  night  told  20  rU 
grees  below  zero."  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Fhiladelj^hia,  2d  mo.,  1873. 

friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

Third-day  evening  next,  the  18th  inst.,  in  additio 
to  the  usual  exercises,  the  subject  for  interchange  c 
views  will  be — What  do  we  live  for  ? 

Anna  B.  Carroll,  Secretary 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Assoc 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room 
Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Fifteenth  and  Racp  st 
on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at  8  o'clocl 
Wm.  IIeacock,  Clark. 


3  mo.  2. 


circular  mp:etings, 
Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P. 
West  Nottingham,  Md., 
Reading,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Abington,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 


M. 

3  P. 


PURCHASE  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Circular  meetings  are  to  be  held  within  this  Qua 
terly  Meeting  on  the  second  First-day  in  each  montl 
at  11  o'clock,  as  follows: 
3rd  mo.    Tarrytown,  N.  Y 
North  Castle, 


4th  mo. 

5th  mo. 

6th  mo. 

7th  mo. 

8th  mo. 

9th  mo. 
10th  mo. 
11th  mo. 
12th  mo. 


Mount  Kisco, 
Chappaqua, 
Peach  Pond, 
Peekskill, 
Salem, 
Amawalk, 
Purchase, 
Chappaqua, 


m 

ioxi 

Slip 

er 
tiai 
gre; 
lei 

mi 


1st  mo.,  1874.    Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


ITEMS. 

S.  W.  FoRD,  of  Troj,  New  York,  has  discovered 
the  slates  and  limestones  of  Troy,  described  as  tl 
"  HudsonTuver  Group  "  by  Prof.  Hall,  of  Alban 
a  number  of  fossil  Crustaceans  and  M[ollusks  b 
longing  to  the  "  Lower  Potsdam  Group,"  or  what 
sometimes  called  tha  "  Primordial  Silurian."  TlJdiQ 
Crustacea  are  Olenellus.  Conocoryphe  and  Agnostv 
The  Moll usks  are  i/?/oZ?YAe.s' and  Ololella.  Had  the 
fossils  been  known  twenty  years  ago  from  this  I 
cality,  much  controversy  would  have  been  avoid< 
in  geological  circles. 


ti 
Mr 
setl 
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BKIEF  NOTES,  NO.  12. 

"  0\\VA.Rn.'" 

It  is  believed  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
as  the  first  religious  orgauizitioii  that  raised 
waraina:  voice  and  bore  a  practical  testi- 
lony  against  the  unrestricted  indulgence  in 
toxiciting  beverages.  Si  likewise  its  record 
supposed  to  iliustriite  more  fully  than  any 
her  the  arduousue^ss  of  the  task  ;  the  lej^tli 
time  ;  the  patient  labor  required  to  en^ct 
gjreat   moral   reforraati  in.    The  maxim, 
Seivy  bodies  move  slow,"  is  as  applicable 
niorah  as  to  phijncs. 

Within  the  past  vear  I  furnished  the  read- 
of  FrlewW  Inidli'j'incer  with  a  brief  ab- 
aci of  this  rec  >rd  up  to  date,  under  the 
litude  of  a  Temperance  Ladder,  ('iS'ee 
-reui  Vol,  p.  24^-260.) 
A  friend  at  ray  elbow  inquires — Can  we  not 
se  the  Ladder  of  Temperance  a  few  rounds 
gher?  Yes;  but  prefer  to  wait  till  after 
lother  Yearly  Meeting. 
It  appears  from  the  printed  extracts  of  our 
8t  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the  proposition 
)m  Fishing  Creek  to  interdict  the  manufac- 
re,  sale  and  use  of  fermenfed  as  well  as  dls- 
h'l  intoxicating  drinks,  was  summarily  re- 
5ted,  and  rather  dumurteomly  dismissed 
lile  it  WM  being  considered  by  the  co-ordi- 
te  portion — Women's  Meeting.  The  latter 
ing  more  deliberate  and  more  earnest,  re- 
•ved  the  subject  for  further  consideration 


next  year,  when  perchance  they  may  send  ife 
back  to  the  brethren  for  their  reconsideration,. 
So  the  matter  stands.  It  now  seems  probable 
that  quite  a  considerable  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  will  carry  the  same  concern  up 
to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting.  Thus  we  may 
perceive  that  the  tuatchword  of  Temperance, 
as  of  every  other  Truth,  is  Onwaed. 

May  we  learn  wisdom  from  the  example, 
and  draw  courage  from  the  success,  of  others. 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  has  just  furnished 
an  example  of  prudence,  condescension  and 
harmony,  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

At  that  meeting,  held  in  Tenth  month, 
1871,  Nottingham  Q,aarterly  Meeting  pro- 
posed an  extension  of  their  Query  so  that  it 
would  include  "  fermented  intoxicating  "  bev- 
erages. For  prudential  reasons  its  considera- 
tion was  continued  over  to  the  next  meeting.. 
At  the  meeting  held  in  the  Tenth  month  last, 
there  were  similar  propositions  brought  up 
from  four  other  Quarters — Btltimore,  Fairfax, 
Centre  and  Prairie  Grove  Here  was  a  direct 
expression  of  five  out  of  the  six  constituent 
Quarterly  Meetings.  There  was  no  room  for 
further  hesitation,  and  the  change  was  adopted 
with  much  harmony  and  unanimity  of  feeling. 

The  reader  may  feel  an  interest  in  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  old  and  the  new  forma 
of  the  B  iltimore  Discipline. 

The  Old  Form.  Tfr:  ^re^c  Form. 

'•Particularly  a.s  re-  j  "Particularly  as  re- 
spects the  i/nn'X'.'.^.-mr//  use  j  spcctg  the  use  of  intoxi- 
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ot  inloxiciitiun;  liquoi'S  ot  | 
tivery  description." 

'•  A  baneful  excess  in 
drinking  (lislillxl  .-pirilii- 
oux  liquors  is  prevalent 
nmoDg  many  of  the  in 
babitants  of  our  land." 

"  Trading  in  distilled 
.'^irttuou.'i  liquors  as  an 
article  of  drink,  or  who 
nse  it  as  a  common  drink 
themselves,  or  hand  it  out 
for  that  purpose  to  oth- 
ers." 

Query 

"  Is    our     testimony  I 


citing  licjuors  of  every 
description  as  a  drink.'' 

"  A  baneful  excess  in 
drinking  intoxicating  liq- 
uors is  prevalent  among 
many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  laud." 

"  Trading  in  inloxica- 
tin(j  liquors  as  an  article 
of  driuk,  or  who  use  it  as 
a  drink  themselves,  or 
hand  it  out  for  that  pur- 
pose to  others." 


Is 


ainst  distilled  spirituous  \  against 


liquors  maintained  agree 
able  to  our  Discipline?" 


our 

iniox'i 


testimony 
■a ting  liq- 


uors maintained  agreea- 
ble to  our  Discipline  ?" 


The  change  will  be  understood  by  dropping 
the  italicised  word  in  the  left  hand  column, 
and  inserting  those  that  are  so  marked  on  the 
right. 

The  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimore  pub- 
lishes in  its  "  Extracts,"  not  only  its  own  ex- 
ercises, but  also  the  epistolary  greetings  of 
the  five  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Genessee,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  all 
of  which  afford  encouragement  and  a  hope 
that  the  concern  is  extending. 

It  is  often  said  that  Friends  have  lost  their 
pre-eminence,  and  the  question  is  put — Why 
have  you  suffered  others  to  outstrip  you  in 
the  noble  race  of  Temperance  Reform  ?  This 
is  rather  a  hard  question,  but  it  looks  so  much 
like  one  of  Dr.  Franklin's  fishes  that  I  prefer 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  assumption  before 
]  seek  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  organiza 
tiou  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is 
much  more  deinocratiG  than  that  of  any  other 
Its  members  are  all  invested  with  the  same 
a,nd  equal  rights,  privileges  and  powers.  Its 
legislation  is  done  in  mass  meetings.  Most 
emphatically,  "  we  the  people,"  make  our 
own  laws  and  administer  them.  The  feeblest 
voice  must  be  heard  in  our  legislative  halls ; 
the  aggregate  influence  must  decide.  With 
us  the  laws  are  indusive  and  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  inasses.  In  other  organiza- 
tions they  are  exclusive  and  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  dominant  /ht;. 

When  viewed  from  this  prominent  stand- 
point, it  will  })robabiy  be  found  that  Friends 
are  still  in  the  advance  in  promoting  and 
maintaining  practical  temperance  among  the 
masses.  Certainly,  I  think,  there  is  no  other 
religious  body  whose  members  generally,  irre 
spective  of  rank  or  condition,  are  held  to  so 
strict  a  temperance  surveilance  as  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

But  there  are  in  every  community  those 
who  have  been  trained  to  the  sentiment  and 
the  practice  of  the  occasional  or  more  frequent 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.    They  feel  and 


appreciate  the  primary  glow  oj  anhnation 
which  they  produce,  but  are  quite  oblivion 
to  the  secondary  depression  which  is  sure 
follow,  except  as  a  plea  for  repeating  the  po 
tation.    Although  they  must,  almost  daily 
witness  the  degradation  and  ultimate  ruin  of 
numbers  of  their  class,  they  are  so  wrapped 
in  the  deceptive  folds  of  their  own  self-confi 
dence,  as  to  vainly  hope  that  they  can  stand 
v»rhere  others^i^W.    These  are  the  dead-weight 
of  the  Temperance  Reformation  every  wher 
The  caustic  rebuke  of  the  sentimental  Quarles 
applies  to  them, 
"  What !  Will  your  shackles  neither  loose  nor  break 
Are  they  too  strong  ?  or  are  your  arms  too  weak  ? 

E.  Mich  EN  ER. 
Toughkenamon,  2d  mo.  8th,  1873. 


GEORGE  SPALDING. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  for  many  years 
an  Elder  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  died  al 
his  residence  in  Skaneateles  on  the  16th 
11th  month,  1872,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age 
We,  who  have  intimately  known  him  in  th 
prime  and  strength  of  his  days  and  in  his  de 
dining  years,  feel  to  bear  a  testimony  to 
exemplary  life,  for  he  was  indeed  one  who  at< 
not  the  bread  of  idleness,  either  temporall 
or  spiritually.  He  felt  deeply  the  import 
ance  of  a  faithful  attendance  of  our  religiou 
meetings,  or  as  he  himself  expressed  it ;  "  th 
assembling  of  ourselves  together  for  the  pu]||"ii 
pose  of  testifying  our  duty  to  Him  in  whoc 
we  live  and  have  our  being,  as  also  for  th 
edification,  one  of  another,  to  the  renewal 
our  spiritual  strength." 

"  He  felt  deeply  the  necessity  "  (as  he  aHoii 
expressed)  "  of  a  prayerful,  reverential  silenc 
of  bringing  our  own  wills  into  subjection 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  io  li  ate 
tening  to  and  faithfully  obeying  the  sti 
small  voice — the  voice  of  God  in  our  ow  i 
souls."    It  was  this  faith  and  this  obedien  eme 
that  became  a  sure  guide  to  hira  through  h 
many  years  of  devotion  to  his  convictions 
Truth  ;  and  the  influence  of  his  presence  wlaili 
often  felt  to  be  a  strength  to  us  whose  spir; 
mingled  with  his,  even  in  the  silence  of 
flesh,  and  when  the  few  but  living  words  fi 
from  his  lips,  even  after  he  had  become 
most  too  feeble  to  rise  and  utter  them.  Th 
were  like  manna  freshly  gathered,  and  li 
springs   by   the   way-side,    refreshing  a  est 
strengthening.    When  at  last,  by  reason 
disease  and  length  of  years,  he  was  compel 
to  forego  the  attendance  of  bis  iiiuch-lo\ 
little  meeting,  his  mind  seemed  to  soar 
above  the  infirmities  of  his  body ;  and 
though  in  great  physical  suffering,  his 
marks  to  his  faithful  companion  and  to 
children  and  the  many  friends  around  hlad 
evinced  a  happiness  even  to  joyousnesj  ippiei 
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pirit,  showing  that  he  was  realizing  a  state  of  : 
leace  passing  human  uodergtandiog.  Ami 
Jthough  prostrate  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  he 
till  continued  to  be  a  standard-bearer  in  the 
fruth,  until  it  became  evident  to  those  around 
lim  that  he  was  already  bearing  the  language 
n  his  own  soul  of,  "  Well  done  thou  good  and 
aithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
by  L'jrd." 

This  beloved  Friend,  with  others  of  our 
oved  and  faithful  standard-hearers,  having 
>aised  from  our  earthly  viision,  we  yet  feei 
hat  they  have  left  to  us  their  living  example 
.0  encourage  and  sfcrtngthen  us  in  renewals  of 
Hir  f«ith  in  One  who  will,  if  we  put  our  trust 
n  Him,  enable  us  to  hold  out  iaithfully  to 
the  end,  even  if  required  to  the  fourscore 
^ears,  that  we  too  may  be  found  worthy  of  a 
3lace  with  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  per- 
'ect."  A.  A.  L. 


VIOLETS  AS  J 'RE  A  (HERS, 

There  is  something  more  than  their  frag- 
rance that  makes  us  love  violet?.  It  is  very 
sweet  to  be  drawn  by  their  subtle,  yet  power- 
ful odor  to  search  for  them  under  the  dark 
leaf  shelters  where  they  love  to  hide. 

They  seem  to  have  chosen  for  their  text, 
"  Be  ye  humble  ;"  and  the  dainty  little  preach- 
ers not  only  preach  by  precept,  but  by  ex- 
ample, to  those  who,  like  themselves,  are  ap- 
pointed unto  lowly  places  in  life. 

There  is  something  particularly  attractive 
in  their  habit  of  blooming  just  when  other 
flowers  are  beginning  to  retreat  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  frost  king.  This  is  surely  a  les- 
pon  to  those  who  are  willing  to  bloom  through 
the  summer  days  of  prosperity,  but  wither  at 
the  first  approach  of  adversity.  Let  us  emu- 
late the  brave  spirit  of  the  little  purple-^-obed 
preachers.  Let  us  breathe  out  our  fragrance 
— that  is,  our  gentle  influence — at  all  times 
remembering  who  hath  appointed  alike  the 
cold  winds  and  tbe  soft  airs  of  summer. 

I  wandered  in  the  garden  in  the  early  Sab- 
ba'h  morning,  and  I  found    sonae  violets 
cloaked  in  brown  elm-leaves,  and  the  little 
purple  darlings  nestled  in  them  as  only  violets 
'(Jan.    And  I  found  that  they  loved  the  sun- 
j  »bii;e  as  much  as  some  of  us  do,  and  are  glad 
i(When  tlie  Father  ap})oints  them  a  place  in  it. 
[jlr^o  I  learned  another  lesson  from  them  :  it  is 
J  !>est  to  grow  w  here  and  how  the  Father 
^hooscs.    If  he  puts  us  in  the  sunshine,  let  us 
uj  fully  praise  him  ;  if  he  places  us  in  the 
v-hade,  let  us  breathe  forth  fragrance,  and 
f  i)raise  him  there. — American  Messenger, 

i  :  — 

J  .  True  glory  consists  in  doing  what  deserves 
J  b  he  written  ;  in  writing  what  deserves  to  be 
^  |ad  ;  and  in  so  living  as  to  make  the  world 
^  fippier  and  better  for  our  living  in  it. — Pliny. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
the  21st  of  last  month.  We  had  acceptabhr 
with  us  upon  the  occasion  Charles  Brooks,  an 
Elder,  and  companion  for  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Brooks,  a  Minister  from  Indiana.  After 
E.  B.  had  addressed  the  meeting,  a  young 
man  arose,  and  stated  that  he  was  incidentai- 
iy  with  us,  and  expressed  his  great  satisfac- 
tion therewith,  and  said,  "it  is  good  for  ua 
to  be  here."  He  expressed  unity  of  feeling 
with  the  friend  that  iiad  spoken,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  brief  and  well  directed  remarks, 
he  adverted  to  the  Scriptural  exhortation,  to 
be  "diiigtnt  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord."  The  young  man  was  a 
Minister  among  the  Presbyterians.  In  the 
Business  Meeting  the  subject  of  having  CiiT" 
cular  Meetings  within  our  borders  was  intro- 
duced, and  judging  from  the  unusually  large 
expression  of  unity  with  the  proposal,  the 
meeting  was  fully  piepared  for  such  a  move- 
ment. A  large  Committee  was  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  accordingly. 

It  was  throughout  a  satisfactory  meeting, 
and  I  could  adopt  the  remark  made  in  the  first 
part  of  the  meeting,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here."  W.  B. 

Octnrora,  2d  mo.  9th  1873. 

Fivm  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
AN  EXPLANATION. 

The  incident  to  which  the  following  cor- 
respondence has  reference,  was  commented 
upon  in  our  paper  at  the  time  it  occurred  ,; 
and  it  is  but  just  to  insert  the  explanation  : 

Three  prominent  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  recently  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  Judge  Allison ; 

Pjiiladelphia,  10th  Mo.,  1872. 

Judge  Joseph  Allison  : 

Esteemed  Friend  :— We,  the  undersign- 
ed, having  noticed  in  the  newspapers  many 
remarks  in  relation  to  th^  hat  being  removed 
by  thy  direction  from  the  heads  of  tw# 
Friends  in  open  court,  and  not  noticing  any 
remarks  from  thyself  in  relation  thereto,  wa 
write  to  inquire  what,  in  thy  view,  is  the  sta- 
tus  of  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ia 
the  courts  of  this  Commonwealth.  Our  long 
'  acquaintance  with  and  respect  for  Judge  Al- 
lison prompts  this  communication. 
'  We  are  very  truly  thy  friends, 

;  J.  M.  Whitall, 

Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Marmaduke  C.  Cope.'  ] 
In  response  thereto  Judge  Allison  has  writ- 
l  ten  the  following : 

j  ^      Philadelphia,  January  17,  1873. 

GenUemen : — Your  kind  letter  was  duly 
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received.  For  the  friendly  feelings  which 
prompted  it  1  return  thanks.  It  affords  me 
pleasure  to  answer  it,  and  hope  the  reason  for 
the  delay  communicated  to  one  of  your  num- 
ber has  proved  satisfactory. 

Your  special  inquiry  relates  to  n)y  opinion 
of  the  status  of  Friends  in  the  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  My  reply  is  that  the  cus- 
tom observed  by  some  members  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  not  to  uncover  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice has  the  sanction  of  establithed  usage  to 
support  it,  and  such  of  them  as  claim  to  ex- 
ercise this  right  are  entitled  to  do  so. 

Tlie  instances  to  which  you  refer,  and  the 
attending  circumstances  are,  in  brief,  as  near 
as  1  can  recall  them,  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  2od  of  September  last  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  period  of  two  weeks  assign- 
ed for  the  trial  of  homicides  in  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  court-room  was 
very  much  crowded,  which  occasioned  great 
confusion  and  dicorder,  whereby  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  business  uf  the  court  was 
seriously  embarrassed.  Many  persons  were 
on  their  feet,  crowded  to  the  bar  of  the  court, 
several  of  them  having  their  hats  on  at  the 
time.  I  gave  directions  requiring  every  one 
to  be  seated  and  to  uncover,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  order.  While  this  order  was  being 
enforced,  I  observed  sitting  near  to  the  bar 
of  the  court,  and  in  the  portion  of  the  room 
assigned  to  the  members  of  the  bar,  a  person 
with  his  head  covered.  When  the  officer 
reported  that  he  refused  to  remove  his  hat, 
assigning  no  reason,  as  I  understood  his  state- 
ment, for  the  refusal,  I  told  him  to  enforce 
the  order. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  opening  of  the 
court,  I  saw,  as  I  supposed,  the  same  person, 
with  his  head  again  covered  ;  he  wore  the 
same  kind  of  a  hat — a  dark  straw — and  was 
seated  on  the  front  of  a  raised  platform,  at 
the  reporters'  table,  which  was  as  near  to  the 
bench  and  in  as  prominent  a  position  in  the 
court  as  he  could  ])lace  himself  (I  have 
since  been  informed  that  in  my  supposition 
of  identity  of  individuals  I  was  mistaken  ; 
that  it  was  a  brother  of  the  person  whose  hat 
had  been  removed  the  day  before.) 

This  I  interpreted  as  an  intentional  defi 
ance.  It  had  to  me  that  appearance,  and,  as 
such,  was  not  to  be  overlooked.  Every  one 
may  stand  in  defence  of  his  rights,  but  the 
manner  of  making  such  defence  has  much  to 
do  with  its  justification.  A  court  of  justice 
i^'  not  the  proper  place  in  which  to  invite  a 
contest  of  this  character.  This  I  do  not 
charge  was  the  purpose  of  the  juror,  but  it 
HO  impressed  me  at  the  time,  and  acting  on 
that  impression  I  sent  an  officer  to  him  with 
the  request  that  he  would  remove  his  hat.  I 
was  then  informed  that  he  objected  on  the 


ground  that  he  was  a  Friend,  but  construing 
his  conduct  in  the  manner  indicated,  I  told 
the  officer  to  again  request  him  to  remove  it, 
and  that  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  to  remove  it 
gently  for  him.  This  was  done,  and  the  ju- 
ror, as  be  turned  out  to  be,  for  I  did  not  till 
then  know  the  fact,  came  forward  and  made 
his  objection  in  person,  saying  that  he  was  a 
Friend,  and  meant  no  disrespect,.  If  he  had 
spoken  to  me  when  he  first  came  in,  referring 
to  what  had  taken  place  the  day  befoie,  and 
given  his  reason  for  wearing  his  hat  in  court, 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble  about  it. 

There  are  two  mat'ters  in  connection  with 
the  occurrence  that  I  particularly  regret. 
The  first  is  the  impression  that  the  order  was 
an  intentional  di.H-espect  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Nothing  was  further  froai  my 
thoughts.  I  have  esteenjed  it  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  that,  from  my  earliest  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  I  have  seen  much  of  and 
a?sociat(.d  not  a  little  with  Friends,  and  I 
think  I  can  sai'ely  appeal  to  all  of  my  past 
experience  as  manifesting  the  very  great  re 
spect  and  kindly  feeling  which  1  entertain 
for  them  as  a  religious  organization,  and  my 
per&onal  regard  for  such  of  them  a=5  have 
honored  me  with  their  friendship.  The  sec- 
ond cause  for  regret  is,  the  charge  <>f  having, 
dismissed  the  juror  from  court.  My  inten- 
tion was  to  give  him  liberty  to  depart  the 
court  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  as  it  could  have 
answered  no  good  purpose  to  have  required 
his  attendance  for  the  two  weeks  of  the  peri- 
od, the  whole  of  the  time  having  been  set 
apart  for  the  trial  of  homicides. 

Friends  are  always  allowed  to  plead  their 
scruple  of  conscience  in  excuse  from  serving 
on  juries,  where  the  verdict  may  be  followed  ™ 
by  the  penalty  of  death,  and  such  scruplt 
amounts  to  disqualification  in  all  cases  tha 
are  or  may  be  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  a  cap; 
ital  oflence.  This  I  instructed  the  officer  t( 
explain  to  the  juror  when  I  sent  the  messagi 
to  him,  not  tl'at  he  was  dismissed  from  court 
but  that  he  could  be  excused  if  he  desired  it 
and  for  the  reason  stated. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  sincerely  yours,  etc 
Joseph  Allison 


From  the  Cliristian  Register. 
A  GOOD  OLD  AGE. 
BY  H.   G.  SPAULDING. 

In  the  sweet,  calm  days  of  an  Indiai 
Summer  it  is  a  luxury  to  live.  It  seems  £ 
if  Spring  had  lent  its  ethereal  mildness,  an 
Summer  its  beauty,  and  Autumn  its  ripenes 
to  make  these  days  the  crowning  glory  of  it 
year ;  as  if  grim-visaged  Winter  bad 
fayed  his  coming  that  his  sister  seaso) 
might  meet  together  in  this  brief  but  joyoi 
union — appearing  not  in  successive^  but  wi 
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united  spleudors.  The  powers  of  Nature  are 
fresh  and  young,  and  heaven  comes  nearer 
to  earth  as  the  period  of  rest  draweth  nigh.  It 
is  surely  better  thus  to  compare  the  beauty 
of  a  tranquil  and  sunny  old  age  to  an  Indian 
Summer,  than  to  liken  it  to  a  gloomy  Win- 
ter, with  its  sleet  and  snows.  A  good  life 
has  no  Winter.  Its  Spring  leads  into  Sum- 
mer's richer  wreath  of  flowers — its  Summer's 
mists  fade  slowly  into  Autumn  days  of  light 
and  calmness  and  serenity,  and  then,  without 
break  or  rest, 

"  It  proceedeth, 
Toward  the  truer,  deeper  life  above." 

And  herein  lies  the  peculiar  glory  of  a  ripe 
old  age.  It  suras  up  the  full  meaning  of  this 
mortal  life,  while  it  tends  to  the  life  that  is 
immortal.  Its  sunset  tells  of  the  joys  that 
have  been,  and  of  the  blessings  that  remain, 
bjt  is  already  touched  by  the  light  of  a 
brighter  dawning  and  the  glories  of  a  newly 
breaking  day. 

And  this  is  the  Christian  view  of  old  age  ; 
because  the  Christian  time-view  regards  the 
spiritual  significance,  and  not  the  transient 
service  of  life's  seasons.  "  The  dignity  of 
age  in  the  ancient  world,"  says  an  eio- 
fjuent  writer,  "  was  sustained  by  many  con- 
siderations of  mingled  expediency  and  affec- 
tion, which  retain  with  us  but  little  force. 
Of  how  many  honors  has  the  printing-press 
alone  deprived  the  hoary  head  !  It  has  driv- 
en out  the  era,  so  genial  to  the  old,  of  spoken 
wisdom.  The  patriarch  of  a  community  co,n 
never  be  restored  to  the  kind  of  importance 
which  he  possessed  in  the  elder  societies  of 
the  world.  He  was  his  neighbor's  chronicler, 
bearing  within  him  the  only  extant  image  of 
many  departed  scenes  and  memorable^eeds, 
and  able  to  link  the  dim  traditions  of  the 
past  with  the  living  incidents  of  the  present. 
He  was  their  most  qualified  counselor,  his 
memory  serving  as  the  archives  of  the  State, 
and  supplying  many  a  passage  of  history  il- 
lustrative of  existing  emergencies,  and  solv- 
ing some  civic  perplexity.  He  was  their 
poet — in  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  other  days 
weaving  the  retro^spect  of  life  into  an  epic. 
He  was  their  priest,  loving  to  nurture  won- 
der, and  spread  the  sense  of  mystery  by  re- 
counting the  authentic  prodigies  of  his,  or 
his  father's  years,  when  omen  and  prophecy 
were  no  dubious  things,  but  sober  verities 
•which  Providence  had  not  yet  begrudged  the 
I  still  pious  earth." 

That  age  is  now  deposed  of  prerogatives 
like  these,  is  no  loss,  but  rather  a  gain,  to 
mankind.  In  ceasing  to  respect  the  old  for 
the  offices  they  perform,  we  are  invited  to 
pay  them  a  higher  reverence  for  intrinsic 
worth,  for  the  ripeness  of  their  wisdom. — -for 
the  childlikeness  of  their  faith — for  the  fresh- 


ness with  which  the  great  hopes  of  the  future 
spring  up  from  the  decaying  memories  of  the 
past.  Happy  the  man  into  whose  life  has 
flowed  the  hallowing  and  sweetening  influ- 
ences that  come  from  companionship  with  the 
aged  !  Happy,  too,  the  aged,  whose  lives  are 
such  a  blessing  to  those  around  them,  enrich- 
ing their  affections,  ennobling  their  aspira- 
tions, and  shedding  over  their  pathway  the 
unconscious  charm  which  age  is  borrowing 
from  eternity  ! 

Let  us  pass,  in  brief  survey,  some  of  those 
elements  of  character  which  give  to  the  hoa- 
ry head  its  crown  of  glory. 

I  begin  with  that  which  is  of  prime  im- 
portance— obedience  to  the  laws  of  bodily 
health.  We  are  wont  to  speak  now  and  then 
of  some  aged  person  whom  we  have  met,  aa 
a  man  or  woman  of  "  the  old  school.'^  Bq^ 
do  we  always  reflect  that  the  "  old  school  '* 
was  not  only  characterized  by  high  courtesy 
and  gentle  manners,  but  was  a  school  as  well 
of  manly  and  womanly  work,  of  healthful 
exercise  ;  a  school  where  temperance  was 
held  in  honor,  and  the  passions  of  youth 
kept  in  check  by  sobriety  and  moderation  ? 
Alas  !  that  with  so  many  of  our  youth  suck 
virtues  have  fallen  into  dis-esteem  ;  that  fast- 
ness in  living  is  thought  to  be  manly,  and 
even  womanly  ;  that  men  are  in  such  haste 
to  be  rich,  and  women  so  eager  to  drain  the 
cup  of  pleasure  that  the  body  is  exhausted  or 
its  finer  chords  unstrung  before  half  the  years 
of  manhood  or  womanhood  have  been  spent. 
Add  to  this  the  excessive  indulgence  in  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  that  dull  the  edge  of  the 
senses  and  abnormally  excite  the  nerves,  and 
the  prevailing  indifference  to  the  teachings  of 
physiological  science,  and  one  may  well  ex- 
claim in  the  despairing  strain  of  Homer  ^ 
"Never  shall  we  see  again  such  men  as  the 
heroes  of  the  generation  that  is  passing 
away."  It  must  be  that  o::e  cause  of  this 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  health  which,  in  spite 
of  what  is  said  or  done  for  physical  culture, 
is  still  a  characteristic  of  our  times,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  loss  of  respect  for  those  sober  joys 
and  seasoned  pleasures  and  deep  inward  sat- 
isfactions, which  belong  to  a  healthful  old 
age.  An  impaired  constitution  is  a  heavy 
mortgas^e  to  put  on  the  later  years  of  one's 
life.  Yet  how  many  men  hasten  to  make 
out  the  papers,  put  this  most  sacred  property 
out  of  their  hands,  and  then  hope  in  some 
way  to  escape  paying  the  obligation.  "  The 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body,"  said  the  pa- 
gan maxim.  "  Know  ye  not,"  asks  the  Chris- 
tian Apostle,  "  that  ye  (your  bodies)  are  tbe 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  " 

I  mention  next  among  the  elements  thai 
make  up  a  happy  age,  the  treasured  stores  of 
a  varied  mental  culture.    It  needs  not  that 
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f  ne  slioiiKl  be  learned  iu  the  corainon  accep- 
tation of  this  word.  But  without  a  reserved 
fund  of  varied  acquisitions  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature,  of  histor}-,  and  of  life,  the  tran- 
quility of  age  quickly  passes  into  a  dull  mo- 
notony, or  sinks  into  the  dead,  unvarying 
level  of  a  merely  sensuous  existence.  The 
old  man  may  indeed  lose  his  former  grasp  of 
the  facts  and  laws  that  were  the  delight  of 
the  studious  hours  of  bis  youth.  He  may 
often  fail  to  find  his  way  in  roaming  through 
ihe  fields  of  thought,  but  in  the  ashes  of  de- 
caying memory  still  live  the  wonted  fires  that 
&  generous  culture  has  kindled,  and  their 
warmth,  if  not  their  light,  gives  a  joy  of  sat- 
isfaction that  were  else  unknown.  Is  not 
here  an  added  incentive  to  that  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  that  ever-enlarging  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  the  universe  and  the  se- 
quences of  history  which  religion  welcomes 
as  a  safeguard  to  youth  and  a  strength  to 
manhood  ?  That  this  knowledge  will  be  a 
constant  source  of  delight,  freshening  and  re- 
freshing our  weary  powers  in  the  long  after- 
noon of  life,  ought  to  quicken  our  efforts  and 
incite  us  to  still  greater  activity  in  our  search 
after  truth. 

Yet  in  saying  this  I  do  not  forget  that 
great  and  pregnant  saying  of  St.  Paul  that, 
while  knowledge  may  fail,  the  way  of  righte- 
ousness for  age  as  for  youth  must'  lie  in  the 
direction  of  that  most  excellent  grace  of 

charity,''  which  proceeds  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  afiectional  nature.  "Troops  of 
friends  "  are  one  of  the  richest  possessions  of 
a  righteous  old  age.  We  may,  perchance, 
be  able,  by  reason  of  strong  self-reliance,  to 
bear  unaided  the  heat  and  burden  of  life's 
noon-day.  But  when  the  shadows  lengthen, 
when  we  feel  the  night  coming  on,  we  cling 
to  human  companionships ;  and  God  can 
give  us  no  better  rod  or  staff  to  lean  upon 
than  the  hearts  of  lovfng  friends  ;  hearts  that 
beat  in  true  sympathy  with  our  own,  because 
we  have  earned  the  great  prize  of  their  love. 

But  neither  our  fidelity  to  the  requirements 
of  physical  law,  nor  the  acquisition  of  large 
and  varied  knowledge,  nor 'yet  the  constant 
exercise  of  our  aflfections,  can  alone  secure 
for  us  the  serenity  of  a  happy  age. 

''  Oply  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives." 
Religion  sheds  the  halo  and  the  benedic- 
tion which  make  the  hoary  head  "a  crown 
of  glory  because  it  is  found  iu  the  way  of 
righteousness."  Not  that  the  blessings  which 
religion  givf.s  are  held  in  reserve  for  the 
wants  of  age.  Remember  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth  "  is  the  word  of  wis- 
dom  to  the  soul ;  though  a  wiser  philosophy 
than  that  of  the  ancient  preacher  forbids  us 
to  add,  "While  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor 


the  years  draw  nigh  when  thou  shalt  say  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  them."  The  man  whom 
religion  cheers  and  sustains  knows  no  evil 
days. 

"  Tauler,  the  mystic,"  so  the  3tory  ruus, 
"  Walked  oce  autumn  day 

Without  the  walls  of  Strasbuvg,  by  the  Rhine. 

And  as  he  walked  he  prayed  :  '  Have  pity.  Lord  1 

Thou  seest  while  teaching  others  I  am  blind. 

Send  me  a  man  that  can  direct  my  steps.' 

Then,  as  he  mused,  he  beard  along  his  path 

The  sound  as  of  an  old  man's  staff  among 

The  dry,  dead  linden  leaves  ;  and,  looking  up, 

He  saw  a  stranger,  poor  and  weak  and  old. 

'  Peace  unto  thee,  father,'  Tauler  said  ; 

'  God  give  thee  a  good  day.'    The  old  man  raised 

Slowly  his  calm,  blue  eyes  :  '  I  thank  thee,  sen, 

But  all  my  days  are  good,  and  none  are  ill.' 

Wondering  thereat  the  preacher  spoke  again  : 

'  God  give  thee  a  happy  life.'    The  old  man  smiled 

'  I  never  am  unhappy.'    Tauler  laid 

His  hand  upon  the  stranger's  coarse,  gray  sleeve, 

*  Tell  me,  0  father,  what  thy  strange  words  mean. 

Surely  man's  days  are  evil,  and  his  life 

Sad  as  the  grave,  at  least  to — '    '  Nay,  my  son, 

Our  times  are  in  God's  hands,  and  all  our  days 

Areas  our  needs;  for  shadow  or  for  sun, 

For  cold  or  heat,  for  want  or  wealth,  alike 

Our  thanks  are  due,  since  that  is  best  which  is. 

And  that  which  is  not,  sharing  not  His  life, 

Is  evil  only  as  devoid  of  good — 

And  for  the  happiness  of  which  I  spoke, 

I  find  it  in  submi3.iion  to  His  will 

And  calm  trust  in  a  righteous  Deity, 

His  knowledge,  goodness  and  Almighty  power." 

This  is  the  true  Christianity  of  old  age,  a 
trust  as  simple  as  the  child's,  but  strengthen- 
ed by  the  lapse  of  years  ;  a  hope  as  joyous 
as  the  hopes  of  youth,  but  taking  on  a  sober 
coloring  from  an  eye 

"  That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality." 


FOSITIVP:  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  more  I  read  and  think  and  observe, 
the  more  I  become  attached  to  Christianity — 
by  which  I  mean  the  living  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
ficing love  and  unreserved  devotedness  to 
God,  in  which  Christ  and  His  Apostles  lived 
and  taught,  as  distinguishable  from  the  mere 
forms  in  which  their  thought  and  conscious- 
ness clothed  itself.  I  see  nothing  to  take  its 
place  for  the  mass  of  human  beings.  It  is  to 
me  the  greatest  of  all  the  treasures  which 
the  past  hath  bequeathed  to  us. 

In  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  inex- 
tinguishable beliefs  which  have  sprung  Phoe- 
nix-like out  of  His  death,  and  shot  a  new 
light  and  heat  through  humanity.  I  recognize 
the  greatest  fact  in  all  history,  mysterious  and 
unsearchable  in  much  that  accompanies  it, 
but  evidently  to  me  the  birth-throe  of  a  new 
spiritual  development  of  our  race,  which  has 
yet  to  work  out  its  unexhausted  results.  My 
faith  in  the  spiritual  of  Christianity — in  the 
spirit  which  made  Jesus  and  Paul  what  they 
were,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  deepest 
wants  of  our  deepest  nature — grows  with  my 
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lengthening  experience  and  with  ray  closer 
observation  of  myself  and  others  ;  and  I  can 
say,  with  truth,  has  continually  risen  the 
more  freely  and  fearlessly  I  have  examined 
the  historical  documents  and  witnesses  of 
Christianity.  Free  outward  search  has  been 
the  aliment  with  me  of  deeper  inward  faith. 
The  S  ^irit  of  Christ  having  been  once  re- 
vealed to  me,  I  feel  it  in  itself  so  true,  so  real, 
so  healing,  that  it  can  never  go  from  rue 
again  while  I  continue  what  I  am.  So  that 
to  take  the  extremest  of  all  cases,  were  the 
Scriptures  to  perish,  or  to  prove  (what  I  hold 
to  be  impossible)  a  mere  legendary  dream,  in 
hope,  in  trust,  in  my  view  of  God  and  ray 
fellow-men,  in  earnest,  however  often  un- 
availing endeavor,  1  should  still  be  a  Chris- 
tian. Now  it  is  this  positive  element  of  Chris- 
tian faith  (reduced  almost  to  nihilism  by  un 
fruitful  word  controversy)  which  we  must 
strive  to  bring  out  clearly  and  strongly,  and 
infuse  into  men's  minds,  as  the  only  thing 
worth  contending  for — the  only  thing  that 
can  endure  as  a  permanent  and  operative 
Christianity  in  the  world  ;  and  we  must  try 
to  make  them  see  that  this  living  element — 
not  the  caput  mortuum  of  old  creeds — is  more 
richly  developed,  is  more  freely  evolved,  and 
imbued  with  a  new  force  and  vitality — not 
crushed,  enfeebled  and  annihilated — by  criti- 
cal inquiry,  in  other  words,  by  historical  and 
philological  science,  honestly  and  reverently 
applied.  Free  inquiry  is  a  condition,  not  a 
principle.  It  can  never  itself  be  the  bond  of 
a  religious  community,  or  the  source  of  a  re- 
ligious life.  Sought  or  rested  in  as  an  end,  it  can 
only  lead  to  weakness  and  dissolution,  and 
the  strife  of  irresponsible  self-will. — John  J. 
Tayler,  to  James  Martineau,  in  1865. 


TRUE  UJNITY. 

A  more  extensive  diffusion  of  piety  among 
all  sects  and  parties  will  be  the  best  and  only 
preparation  for  a  cordial  union.  Christians 
will  then  be  disposed  to  appreciate  their  dif- 
ferences more  equitably  ;  to  turn  their  chief 
attention  to  points  on  which  they  agree;  and, 
in  consequence  of  loving  each  other  more,  to 
make  every  concession  consistent  with  a  good 
conscience.  Instead  of  wishing  to  vanquish 
others,  every  one  will  be  desirous  of  being 
vanquished  by  the  truth.  .  ,  In  the  room  of 
being  repelled  by  mutual  antipathy,  they  will 
be  insensibly  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  by 
the  ties  of  mutual  attachment.  A  larger 
measure  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  would  pre- 
vent them  from  converting  every  incidental 
variation  into  an  impassable  boundary,  or 
from  condemning  the  most  innocent  and  laud- 
able usages  for  fear  of  symbolizing  with  an- 
other class  of  Christians.  .  .  .  The  general 
prevalence  of  piety  in  different  communities 


would  inspire  that  mutual  respect,  that  heart- 
felt homage,  for  the  virtues  conspicuous  iii 
the  character  of  their  respective  members^ 
which  would  urge  us  to  ask  with  astonish- 
ment and  regret — Why  cannot  we  be  one? 
What  is  it  that  obstructs  our  union  ?  In- 
stead of  maintaining  the  barrier  which  sepa- 
rates us  from  each  other,  and  employing  our- 
selves in  fortifying  the  frontiers  of  hostile 
communities,  we  should  be  anxiously  devising 
the  means  of  narrowing  the  grounds  of  dis- 
pute, by  drawing  the  attention  of  all  parties 
to  those  fundamental  and  catholic  principles 
in  which  they  concur. — Robert  Hall. 


FROM    UNFUBLISHED  LETTERS^ 


I  would  not  be  just  did  I  not  take  my  pen 
this  evening  to  commune  with  thee,  when  so 
often  through  the  hours  of  the  day  my  spirit 
has  greeted  thee  as  a  friend  beloved.   *  *  * 

I  can,  indeed,  realize  and  appreciate  thy 
concern  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  our 
keeping  near  the  divine  Guide  constantly, 
so  that  we  may  see  and  do  liis  will — the  work 
He  may  appoint  for  us  to  do.  Then  as  each 
day  passes  we  will  have  the  consciousness  of 
having  faithfully  performed  our  duty,  and 
perhaps,  too,  through  our  obedience,  we  may 
have  helped  some  of  those  around  us  in  their 
heavenward  way. 

How  often  do  I  feel  the  necessity  of  the 
petition,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  oh 
Lord !  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.'" 
Truly  we  need  to  watch  and  pray,  for  there 
are  many  ways  by  which  our  spiritual 
strength  may  be  squandered ;  and  there  are 
many  inlets  by  which  weaknesses  may  enter,. 
Our  feelings  are  to  be  watched  over  and 
regulated  as  well  as  our  words  and  actions. 
For  though  no  words  may  be  spoken  the 
pathway  of  another  may  be  made  rugged  by 
our  indulgence  in  a  hard  or  unkind  feeling. 

Within  our  Monthly  Meeting  limits  many 
worthy  friends  have  of  latter  time  been  re- 
moved from  places  in  our  church  Militant, 
that  they  have  long  and  acceptably  filled ; 
and  who  have  we  now  among  us  ready  and 
willing  to  occupy  them  ? 

I  feel  that  there  are  many  dear,  precioos 
young  people,  who  keep  on  their  outside 
adornments  to  hide  the  internal  convictions 
with  which  they  are  contending.  Were  they 
once  willing  to  put  what  they  consider  the 
beautiful  robe  of  fashion  under  their  feet,  they 
would  not  be  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  confess 
before  the  world  that  they  had  been  with  the 
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Master  in  His  baptisms,  and  were  willing  to 
take  lip  and  bear  the  cross.  Then  instead  of 
having  such  small  mid-week  meetings,  our 
young  Friends,  those  whose  veins  are  full  of 
blood,  and  whose  bones  are  full  of  marrow, 
would  be  found  saying,  in  the  language  of 
conduct,  to  the  older  and  often  enfeebled, 

Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord— to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  :  He 
will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk 
in  His  paths." 

This  beautiful  language  I  know  does  not 
necessarily  nor  solely  refer  to  the  outward 
temples  where  we  assemble  for  social  wor- 
ship. A  far  more  beautiful  and  instruc- 
tive application  is  to  bring  it  closely  home, 
even  to  the  temple  of  the  heart,  wherein  may 
be  known  that  pxalted  condition  of  heavenly 
ix/mmuinon,  by  which  we  are  indeed  taught  by 
the  Lord,  and  enabled  to  walk  in  His  paths. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  22,  1873. 

Note. — We  have  received  a  communication 
containing  some  severe  strictures  on  the  articles 
over  the  signature  of  T.  H.  S.  While  in  jus- 
tice to  difference  of  sentiment  we  would  will- 
ingly publish  a  temperate  and  candid  objec- 
tion to  some  parts  of  those  essays,  we  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  open  our  columns  to  remarks 
that  have  a  harsh,  personal  bearing.  The 
language  employed  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  love  which  should  characterize 
any  discussion,  and  especially  those  connect- 
ed with  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  Society. 


Indian  Aid  Association. — We  publish 
in  our  present  number  an  appeal  for  aid  from 
the  Central  Committee  of  this  Association. 
The  great  interest  which  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  our  Society  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians,  warrants  the  belief  that  a  simple 
announcement  of  the  fact  will  be  sufficient 
to  secure  all  that  is  needed.  The  Committee 
who  have  the  cause  especially  in  charge 
have  labored  faithfully,  and  more  has  been 
uccoraplished  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  Indians  have  been  under  our  care, 
than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect.  We  ask 
for  this  Address  an  attentive  perusal  and  an 
early  response. 


The  Vienna  Exhibition.— From  Will- 
*km  Tallack,  of  London,  we  have  received  a 


communication  in  regard  to  the  proposed: 
International  Exhibition  and  the  peace  oi 
Europe.  He  rejoices  that  these  gatherings 
of  the  whole  world's  workers  have  been  the 
powerful  means  of  advancing  the  arts  of  civ- 
ized  life,  but  he  says  "  it  is  painfully  manifest 
that  they  have  failed  to  establish  the  higher- 
result  of  pacific  union  amongst  the  nations. 
A  certain  amount  of  pacific  influence  they 
have  undoubtedly  exercised.  They  have  re- 
moved some  ignorant  prejudices;  they  have 
humbled  some  overweening  conceits;  and> 
by  bringing  the  people  of  various  countries 
into  repeated  friendly  communication,  they 
have  diffused  a  more  general  sense,  than  pre- 
viously,  of  the  respect  due  to  one  another, 
and  of  the  value  of  unrestricted  commerce, 
and  of  uninterrupted  friendly  intercourse. 
These  by  no  means  unimportant  advantages 
have  been  gained  by  the  various  Internation- 
al Exhibitions.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  producing,  as  indeed  they  had  no 
adaptation  to  produce,  that  conviction  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life, — that  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  immortal  souls  of  men,, 
and  that  impression  of  responsibility  to  the 
same  Almighty  Father  for  every  good  of 
evil  action  towards  His  children,  which  can 
alone  lead  to  a  resolve  never  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren  and  fel- 
low creatures." 

He  enumerates  the  various  fearful  conflicts 
among  the  nations  of  Christendom,  showing 
that  in  less  than  twenty  yeais,  about  two 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Christendom  have  perished  by  war,  despite 
the  influences  of  frequent  International  Ex- 
hibitions, extended  free  trade,  increased  pop- 
ular education  and  artistic  culture,  active 
religious  missions,  and  unprecedented  exten- 
sions of  mutual  intercourse  by  an  enormous 
development  of  railways,  steamboats,  cheap 
postage,  and  electric  telegraphs.  Art,  com- 
merce, science,  industry,  education,  culture^, 
and  travel  have  made  gigantic  strides  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century;  but,  side  by  side 
with  them  all,  the  cruel  demon  of  war  has 
kept  pace  rapidly  and  inseparably. 

"  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  forced  upoa 
the  reflective  mind  that  there  is  some  griev- 
ous deficiency  in  modern  Christianity,  some 
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terribly  baneful  silence  or  oversight  in  the 
modern  press  and  pulpit  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, which  can  permit  such  unspeakably 
awful  an  amount  of  fratricidal  war  in  lands 
abounding  with  every  material,  scientific  and 
literary  advantage,  and  gifted  everywhere, 
almost  in  every  town  and  village,  with  priests 
i  and  pastors,  editors  and  schoolmasters.  And 
yet  all  this  slaughter,  all  these  agonies  and 
desolating  miseries ! 

I  "  What  then  is  the  precise  nature  of  this 
grave  defect  in  modern  Christianity  ?  Is  it 
oot  that  it  has  become  too  feudalized  and  too 

i  general  f  Is  it  not  that  it  has  largely  lost  its 
j^rimitive  recognition  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  Christian  individualum,  and  of  the  visita- 
tion of  God  to  the  souls  of  His  children  one 
by  one. 

"  Fear  God.  Honor  the  king,"  wrote  in- 
spired Paul.  And  "  Fear  God.  Honor  the 
king,"  have  echoed  all  the  priests  and  pastors, 
«11  the  instructors  of  Christendom  for  neaily 
nineteen  centuries.  Thvsse  two  precepts  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  practically  reverenced 
by  all  the  European  nations,  their  colonies 
and  peoples.  So  far,  so  good.  But  the  sa- 
cred moralist  went  further  and  added,  "  Hon- 
or all  men."  And  the  Lord  of  Paul  and  of 
Christendom  also  declared,  "  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 

I  have  love  one  to  another,"  and  **  All  ye  are 

:  brethren." 

"  The  writer  feels  that  this  benign  spirit  of 
love — of  reverence  to  all  the  poor  and  lowly 
as  well  as  to  the  powerful,  the  rich,  and  the 
great,  will  be  the  chief  means  of  healing 

i  national  wounds.  The  embittered  hatred  or 
jealousy  between  the  conquered  and  the  vic- 
tors (as,  for  example,  the  German,  the  Alsa- 

I  cian,  and  the  French)  can  only  be  assuaged 
by  this — by  the  recognition  on  both  sides  of 
a  common  brotherhood  in  God  the  one  Fath- 

l  er — of  a  common  individual  possession  of 

'  some  portion  of,  or  emanation  from,  that  one 
Father's  Spirit  in  each,  which  must  not  be 
dishonored  or  wounded  in  any, 

"  The  adoption  of  this  principle  is,  beyond 
all  things,  needful  to  render  safe  and  practi- 
cable the  disarmament  of  the  vast  non-pro- 
ductive and  costly  armies  which  are  crushing, 
almost  as  in  a  death-grasp,  the  nations  of  Eu- 


rope, whose  heavily  taxed  and  struggling  in- 
habitants are  compelled  to  maintain  and  fur- 
nish nearly  five  million  soldiers  for  the  service 
of  war.  What  a  frightful  offering  to  the- 
demon  of  international  suspicion  and  discord  t 
Five  million  men  of  the  flower  of  Europe 
withdrawn  from  industry,  from  independence^, 
from  freedom,  from  marriage,  from  wealthj^. 
from  family  and  home.  And  many  mor& 
millions  of  women  are  thereby  doomed  to. 
desertion,  sorrow,  poverty,  piostitution,  de- 
gradation, and  death." 

We  fully  agree  with  William  Tallack  m 
urging  the  friends  of  peace  to  uphold  these; 
enlightened  Christian  views  especially  on  the- 
occasion  of  the  vast  concourse  of  all  peoples, 
at  Vienna  Exposition, — having  full  faith  that 
the  glorious  day  of  universal  peace  and  har- 
mony is,  even  now  dawning. 

Divine  Providence  has  provided  the  mate- 
rial means  for  the  union  of  the  nations,  and 
every  year  we  find  the  rights  and  interests  ot" 
the  people,  rather  than  the  arbitrary  will  oF 
their  rulers,  become  paramount  considera- 
tions in  great  national  movements. 

We  also  fully  agree  with  our  friend  that  it 
is  an  imperative  duty,  and  an  indispensable^ 
condition  of  the  highest  welfare  of  all  na- 
tions, that  Christians  everywhere  should^ 
much  more  earnestly  than  hitherto,  promul- 
gate, and  act  upon,  this  great  fundamental, 
principle  of  "  honor  to  all  men,"  on  the  ba- 
sis of  God's  love  and  spiritual  visitation  ta 
each — peace  and  good  will  to  every  inhabit^ 
ant  of  the  earth,  because  the  universal  Fath  - 
er and  Saviour  requires  from  each  of  his 
children,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  a  respect- 
ful kindly  regard  to  every  other  humaa 
brother,  both  on  grounds  of  common  interest^ 
and  of  both  inevitable  lesponsibility  and 
bounden  gratitude  to  Himself. 

MARRIED. 

RUSHMORE— RILEY.— On  the  6th  of  Second 
month,  1873,  under  the  care  of  Baltimore  Monthlj- 
Meeting,  Dr.  Edward  Rushraore,  of  Westburj,  Lone- 
Island,  to  Clara  S.,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  and  R.. 
Ellen  Riley,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

DIED. 

BIRDSALL.— On  the  19th  of  First  month,  187if^ 
Benjamin  Birdsall,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age;  a 
member  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Va. 

BORTON.— On  the  9th  of  First  month,  ISVa^. 
at  MuUica  Hill,  of  pleurisy  and  pulmonary  disease^ 
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Lydia  F.,  wife  of  Aaron  Borton,  in  the  G3d  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Pilet-grove  Moiitbly  ami 
Woolwich  Particular  Meetings,  all  of  which  she 
constantly  attended  when  her  health  would  permit. 
Her  death  has  made  a  void  among  her  large  family 
and  numerous  fiiends  that  will  be  greatly  felt. 

WUODXUTT.— On  1st  of  Second  month,  1873,  at 
Salem.  N.  J.,  tSarah  Woodnutt,  in  the  82d  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

WRIGHT.— On  the  30th  of  First  month,  1873,  at 
the  residence  of  h^r  son-in-law,  S.  W.  Mifflin,  in 
Columbia.  Ph.,  Phebe  Wri;<ht,  widow  of  the  late 
William  Wright,  of  York  Springs,  Adams  Couoty, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age.  Throughout  her  long 
and  useful  life  our  deceased  frieud  was  a  member  of 
.Monallen  Monthly  and  Huntingdon  Preparative  Meet- 
ings, in  Adams  County,  Pa. 

JENKLVS.— At  Dover,  Delaware,  on  the  10th 
inst.,atthe  house  of  her  son-in-law.  Dr.  H.  Ridgely, 
Ruth  B.  Jenkins,  in  the  f'Oth  year  of  her  age;  an 
Elder  of  Camden  Monfhly  Meeting  for  many  years. 

appeal  of  the  indian  aid  committee — 
Second  month,  1873. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Indian  Aid 
Associations  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
again  address  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian,  and  who  respond- 
ed so  generously  to  our  appeal  last  year. 

Our  funds  are  exhausted,  and  yet  very 
much  is  needed  and  will  continue  to  be  want- 
ed, if  we  do  our  share  of  duty  towards  these 
lowly  members  of  the  human  family,  whose 
claims  for  mercy  or  justice  at  the  hands  of 
their  civilized  brethren  have  been  so  long  dis- 
regarded. 

In  consequence  of  this  lon^  neglect,  the 
work  of  reformation  must  necessarily  be  te- 
dious and  difficult ;  but  the  success  which  has 
attended  tbe  efforts  of  our  agents  at  Nohart 
and  Otoe  has  been  greater  than  our  anticipa- 
tions. The  results  of  these  efforts  are  readily 
seen  in  the  attention  now  bestowed  upon  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  the  breaking  up  of  vicious 
village  settlements  and  removal  from  misera- 
ble huts  to  comfortable  houses  containing 
plain  furniture,  the  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  cleanliness  and  self-respect,  the  better 
treatment  of  the  women,  and. the  increasing 
desire  of  the  men  to  engage  in  remunerative 
work.  In  every  point  of  view  the  satisfactory 
progress,  even  of  the  adult  Indians,  is  marked 
and  unquestionable.  The  testimony  to  these 
facts  comes  not  only  from  our  agents  and 
those  directly  interested,  but  also  from  the 
neighboring  people,  who  at  first  were  utterly 
unbelieving  if  not  actually  hostile. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  young  that  we  must 
look  for  more  satisfactory  change  and  per- 
manent intprovement,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
3ay  that,  through  the  earnest  faith  and  de- 
voted efforts  of  xMary  B,  Lightfoot,  an  Orphan 
home  and  school  was  established  at  Nohart 
more  than  a  year  ago.  At  present  it  is  in 
successful  operation,  with  seventeen  inmates, 


under  the  faithful  care  of  Benjamin  Rich  and 
wife.  The  funds  for  its  support  have  been 
derived  from  various  temporary  sources,  but 
its  benefits  are  so  strikingly  obvious  that  we 
cannot  but  believe  it  will,  either  from  Gov- 
ernment funds  or  some  other  source,  obtain  alflii 
more  reliable  support.  Meanwhile,  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  languish,  and  we  hope  that 
in  every  Meeting  which  this  appeal  shall 
reach,  some  Friends  will  be  found  who  believe 
that  our  Society  has  a  proper  work  to  do  io 
showing  that  injustice  enforced  by  war  is  not 
the  best  mode  of  governing  the  Indian,  but 
that  integrity,  kindness  and  love,  there  aa 
elsewhere,  will  bear  their  appropriate  fruit. 

We  have  every  encouragement  in  our  ex 
perience  so  far.  We  believe  that  the  agents 
recommended  by  Friends  are  doing  a  great 
work,  the  good  effects  of  which  will  not  be 
felt  by  the  Indians  alone.  Shall  this  good 
work  go  on  ?  If  we  mean  that  it  shall  not 
fail,  we  must  support  our  agents  by  putting 
into  their  hands  the  means  to  continue  the 
active  aid  which  they  have  heretofore  given 
to  all  those  Indians  who  endeavored  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  good  habits  and  customs  of 
civilized  life. 

It  is  essentially  necessary  that  this  help  shall 
be  given  if  we  hope  to  maintain  our  proper 
influence  among  the  Indians.  They  have 
been  so  often  deceived  by  flattering  promises, 
made  only  to  betray  them,  that  professions  of 
interest  produce  no  effect  until  they  see  prac- 
tice that  corresponds  ;  this  they  have  found  ia 
those  whom  we  have  sent,  and  so  long  as  we 
enable  our  teachers  and  agents  to  exercise 
this  judicious  liberality,  we  may  count  on  re 
taicing  and  increasing  our  hold  upon  them 
Will  some  Friend  in  each  Meeting,  as  last 
year,  take  up  the  subject,  collect  subscriptions 
and  remit  the  amount  to  our  treasurer? 

The  supplies  of  new  and  partly  worn  cloth- 
ing, sanitary  stores,  seeds,  delicacies  for  the 
sick,  &c.,  last  year  proved  very  acceptable  ; 
all  these  will  be  received  bv  John  Saunders 
No.  34  N.  Fourth  street.  '  Through  the  lib 
erality  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  all 
goods  sent  through  the  Central  Committee 
are  carried  to  Nebraska  free  of  charge,  which 
saves  a  heavy  expense. 

With  each  contribution  please  send  a  list 
in  detail  of  the  articles,  with  valuation  at 
tached,  giving  name  of  the  place  whence  it 
comes  and  post  office  address  of  the  writer 
Acknowledgment  will  be  made  of  all  goods 
and  money  received,  in  Friends'  Intelligencer,, 
Committee  on  Correspondence,  Deborah  F. 
Wharton,  336  Spruce  street ;  Susan  D.  Whar- 
ton, 336  Spruce  street ;  Wm.  Canby  Biddle, 
513  Commerce  street. 
John  Saunders,  Wm.  Canby  Biddlb, 
Treasurer,  34  N.  Fourth  St.    Secretary.  j^,^ 
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POSITION  OP'  THE  PLANETS. 

Maria  Mitchell,  of  Vassar  College,  describes 
in  the  Scientific  American  the  situation  of  the 
planets  now  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 
Those  interested  in  viewing  the  "  different 
members  of  the  solar  system,"  can  readily 
identify  thera  from  her  account  of  their  pres- 
ent position  : 

"  Mercury  is,  during  this  month,  too  near 
the  sun  to  be  seen.  Venus  rises  on  the  first 
of  the  month,  a  few  minutes  after  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  sets  a  few  rainutes  after  nine  in 
the  evening.  On  the  28th,  she  rises  about  a 
quarter  after  eight  in  the  morning,  and  sets 
a  quarter  before  ten  in  the  evening. 

Mars  is  increasing  in  apparent  diameter. 
He  is  near  the  star  Virginis  on  the  1st,  being 
a  little  above  it  when  on  the  meridian.  It 
passes  below  this  star,  and  on  the  last  of  the 
month,  souths  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  a 
Libne,  but  is  above  that  star  in  altitude.  On 
the  1st,  it  rises  at  midnight,  souths  twenty-one 
minutes  after  five  in  the  morning,  and  sets 
twenty  minutes  before  eleven.  On  the  28th, 
it  rises  at  lOh.  58m.  P.M.,  and  sets  at  9h. 
16m.  A  M. 

Jupiter  rises  on  the  1st  at  6h.  24m.  P.M., 
and  sets  at  8  A.M.  He  rises  on  the  28th  at 
4h.  20m.  P.M.,  and  sets  at  6h.  6m.  A.M.  The 
dark  spots  can  be  seen  with  telescopes  of 
small  power ;  the  white  spaces  are  seen  only 
by  the  use  of  a  good  telescope. 

Saturn  rises  on  the  1st  at  6h.  20m.  A.M., 
and  sets  at  3h.  44m.  P.M.  February  28th,  he 
rises  at  4h.  48m.  A  M.,  and  sets  at  2h.  12m. 
P.M. 

Uranus  is  among  the  small  stars  of  Cancer. 
February  1st  it  rises  at  4h.  17m.  P.M.,  and 
sets  at  6h.  53ra.  A.M.  February  28th,  it 
rises  at  2h.  26m.  P.M.,  and  sets  at  5  the  next 
morning. 

Neptune  cannot  be  seen  without  a  good 
telescope.  It  rises  on  the  1st  at  lOh.  15m. 
A.M.,  and  sets  at  lib.  9m.  P.M.  On  the 
*28th,  it  rises  at  8h.  30m.,  souths  at  2h.  58m., 
and  sets  at  9h.  26m.  P.M." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL,  NO.  13. 
BY  A.  C.  M. 

i  Continued  from  page  8:13.) 

We  passed  up  the  lake  to  Greenock,  a  town 
containing  57,000  inhabitants,  and  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  business ;  I  counted  six  iron 
steamers  now  building.  A  large  business  is 
also  doing  in  the  way  of  refining  sugar, 
much  of  which  goes  to  New  York  market.  I 
was  told  that  one  business  firm  here  employs 
.seven  hundred  girls  in  making  bags  for  cof- 


fee and  sugar,  &c.,  which  statement  appears 
almost  incredible.  Avery  large  number  of 
small  sized  steamers  ply  upon  the  lake,  car- 
rving  parties  of  pleasure  up  and  down  its 
borders:  there  are  also  great  numbers  of 
large  size  from  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  other 
places  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  Glasgow, 
London  and  Liverpool.  We  saw  num- 
erous towns  and  villages  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake  among  the  mountains,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  appear  to  obtain  their  living 
mostly  from  travelers.  There  are  many 
boardiPg  houses  in  the  lake  district  where 
board  may  be  had  for  the  season,  also 
many  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  tran- 
sient visitors. 

From  Greenock  we  took  a  steamer  for  Bel- 
fast in  Ireland,  where  we  arrived  early  the 
ne.xt  morning.  This  is  not  a  very  large  city, 
but  there  appears  to  be  considerable  shipping 
done  here,  though  not  by  large  craft,  as  the 
water  in  the  harbor  is  frequently  very  low. 
There  being  nothing  of  interest  to  detain 
us  here,  we  took  a  train  across  the  country  for 
Dublin.  We  found  a  good  open  country 
most  of  the  way,  well  covered  with  crops,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  still  unharvested, 
and  being  the  7th  of  the  9th  month,  it  ap- 
peared late  to  us. 

We  arrived  at  the  city  of  Dublin  about  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  I  find  it  a  much  larger 
city  than  I  supposed.  Walking  out  soon 
after,  I  met  a  policeman,  and  asked  him 
how  manv  inhabitants  there  were  in  the  place. 
He  answered  rather  hesitatingly—"!  am  not 
sure,  but  I  think  there  are  about  11,000."  I 
replied  there  must  be  a  much  larger  number 
than  that !  He  replied,  "  Well  perhaps  thera 
is,  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  come  up  to  17,- 
000.  To  show  how  little  this  guardian  of  the 
city  knew,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
there  are  245,722  inhabitants  in  the  place. 
Of  all  the  places  which  I  saw  on  the  conti- 
nent, or  elsewhere,  this  surprised  me  most. 
From  some  cause  I  had  formed  but  an  indif- 
ferent opinion  of  Dublin  and  its  inhabitants; 
and  I  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  to  find  it 
as  I  did,  a  large,  well-built  and  beautiful  city. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  I  ascended  to  the  top 
of  Nelson's  Toww,  which  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  from  that  point  I  obtained  a 
fine  view  in  every  direction.  In  addition  to 
that,  I  took  the  omnibusses  and  railway  cars 
and  traversed  every  portion  of  the  place.  The 
buildings  are  generally  good,  much  after  the 
style  of  London,  but,  as  a  whole,  average  bet- 
ter ;  there  are  more  modern  buildings  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  place  than  in  London- 
Many  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  very  fine  in 
appearance.  The  old  houses  of  Parliament 
are  still  standing  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion,  with  the  furniture  all  preserved  with 
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the  most  scrupulous  care,  as  though  they 
might  some  day  be  needed  again.  There  is 
also  a  very  creditable  group  of  buildings 
called  the  "Four  Courts,"  used,  I  think,  for 
the  different  courts.  The  city  has  many  fine 
parks  :  there  are  buildings  devoted  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  industry  of  the  Nation,  with  a 
park  and  floral  department,  fountains,  jets  of 
water,  (^c;  all  of  which  do  great  credit  to  the 
city.  In  relation  to  the  inhabitants:  after  a 
week's  stay  there,  in  which  as  before  re- 
marked, I  traversed  every  portion  of  the 
city — walked  through  their  parks,  attended 
the  international  Exhibition,  and  mingled 
with  t'le  people  freely,and  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  I  did  not  see  a  better  governed  city  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  than  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin ;  neither  did  I  see  in  all  my  travels  a  com- 
munity of  people  who  demeaned  themselves 
with  more  propriety  in  their  intercourse  with 
others. 

During  my  stay  in  Dublin  I  attended  a 
First-day  morning  meeting  of  Friends,  and 
found  a  large  number  assembled.  There 
were  several  communications  from  members 
of  the  meeting  with  which  I  had  much  unity. 
I  had  previously  attended  a  meeting  in  Dev- 
onshire House,  also  Westminster  meeting, 
both  in  London,  and  the  little  Meeting  at 
Ulverstone,  and  lam  satisfied  that  there  were 
more  gathered  in  that  meeting  in  Dublin 
than  in  all  the  others  put  together.  I  after- 
wards attended  a  First-day  morning  meeting 
in  Liverpool,  which  was  much  larger  than 
either  of  the  London  meetings.  I  noticed 
that  they  were  in  the  practice  of  holding 
their  preparative  meeting  at  the  close 
of  the  First-day  morning  meeting;  this 
occurred  in  two  instances  when  I  was 
present,  viz.,  at  Dublin  and  Liverpool.  A 
young  man  belonging  to  the  Dublin  meeting, 
informed  me  that  there  were  824  members 
belonging  to  their  monthly  mseting. 

While  at  this  place,  I  went  by  railway  to 
KilUney,  beyond  Kingstown.  There  we  as- 
cended a  hif/h  bluff  and  had  an  interesting 
view  around  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  take 
it  in.  Ou  the  south  and  east,  we  overlooked 
a  fine  farming  district  of  country,  extending 
back  many  miles,  until  the  rising  hills  in  the 
distance  obstructed  the  view.  On  the  north, 
we  had  the  open  sea  before  us,  which  broke 
upon  the  shore  at  our  feet,  with  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  in  full  view:  and  on  the  Vvest 
was  spread  out  before  us,  Kingstown,  an  im- 
portant seapoit  and  mail  packet  station, 
with  a  harbor  which  cost  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Dublin  is  the  cemetery 
where  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar men  of  the  Irish  nation  repose.  The  peo- 
ple have  shown  their  love  of  his  memory  by 


raising  a  monument  over  his  tomb,  of  loftl  '^"1 
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height,  and  stately  proportions.    It  was  ncl' 
needful  to  raise  a  monument  of  granite  tl'"^ 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Daniel  O'Connel'l 
What  was  said  of  another,  who  had  laboreii 
long  for  the  public  good,  might  be  applied  tl'" 
him.     Reader,  if  thou  wnuld'st  see  his  monu 
ment,  look  around  thee  upon  his  works." 

While  here,  in  company  with  another  per 
son,  we  visited  the  convict  prisons,  for  mei 
and  women.  We  found  the  prisons  large  ant 
well  ventilated,  and  so  fully  lighted  as  V 
give  them  a  cheerful  aspect.  All  the  cell 
were  of  suflScient  size  to  render  them  comi 
fortable.  Each  prisoner  has  water  at  com 
mand  within  his  own  cell  ;  his  room  is  light 
ed  with  gas  until  the  hour  for  retiring,  whei 
it  is  shut  off.  There  are  many  inducement 
held  out  to  the  prisoners  to  encourage  thenc 
in  well  doing.  Some  of  these,  though  small 
yet  help  to  promote  the  one  great  object 
which  should  ever  be  kept  in  view,  the  im 
provement  and  final  reformation  of  the  crim 
inal.  We  found  in  the  cells  of  all  the  pris 
oners  printed  rules  for  their  government 
They  were  taught  by  these  what  would  hi 
expected  of  them  while  they  remained  there 
and  also  as  to  the  penalties  which  they  would 
incur  by  disobedience. 

When  a  prisoner  is  first  brought  in,  he  U 
at  once  divested  of  his  own  suit,  and  clothed 
in  what  is  denominated  the  "  first  prisor 
suit,"  which  is  quite  common  in  appearance 
He  is  told,  that  by  conducting  himself  wel' 
for  a  stated  period,  he  will  then  be  permitted 
to  exchange  it  for  a  better  suit.  And  h 
need  not  stop  there,  for  by  a  continuance  oi 
well-doing  he  may  aspire  to  the  attainment 
of  a  third  suit  of  a  still  better  texture. 

As  we  were  looking  at  these  three  differeni 
suits  in  a  room  of  the  female  prison  where  they 
were  manufacturing  them  for  the  use  of  the  male 
prisoners,  the  Governess  remarked  to  me  that 
I  woul  i  be  surprised  to  see  what  anxiety  the 
prisoners  generally  manifest  to  get  out  of  that 
first  suit.  For  said  she,  when  they  look 
around  them  and  see  others  dressed  so  much 
better  than  themselves,  it  operates  as  a  coo 
stant  reminder  to  them  that  they  may  easily 
attain  to  the  same  position."  There  are  still 
more  important  features.  By  obedience  to 
the  rules  and  correct  deportment,  they  may 
shorten  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  ;  and 
such  as  are  committed  for  long  terms,  and 
gain  the  advantages  proposed,  may,  at  the 
end  of  their  imprisonment,  go  into  the  coun 
try  upon  a  farm  belonging  to  the  institution 
where  they  can  begin  life  anew,  free  from 
their  former  temptations.  We  were  told  that 
many  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and 
the  governor  of  the  prison  strongly  urged  us 
to  visit  the  farm,  in  order  to  see  its  manage 
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leut  and  success.  We  thanked  him  kindly, 
ut  had  no  time  to  devote  to  it.  I  asked  him 
7hat  the  rules  posted  up  in  the  cells  could  do 
3r  the  prisoner  if  he  was  too  illiterate  to 
ead  them  ?  In  that  case,  he  replied,  that  it 
I'ould  be  the  special  duty  of  the  officer  hav- 
ng  charge  of  the  cell  to  instruct  him  fully 
ipon  every  point.  He  then  said,  here  is  one 
I  hat  cannot  read;  and  taking  the  printed 
rules  in  his  hand,  he  questioned  him  as  to 
iwery  rule  aud  the  penalties  annexed  for  the 
/iolation  of  them,  to  which  he  answered  cor- 
•ectly.  One  thing  struck  us  forcibly  in  both 
.he  men's  and  women's  departments — the  free 
ulmimon  of  light,  which,  together  with  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  of  every  portion  of  the 
auildings,  created  a  cheerful  ieehng,  which,  we 
believe,  (with  ihe  inducements  held  out  to  the 
prisoners  to  incite  them  to  well  doing)  must 
and  will  have  a  happy  effect.  We  were  pleased 
to  see  the  women's  prison  (in  its  practical 
management)  under  the  entire  control  of  ef- 
ficient women.  On  inquiry  of  the  stately  and 
dignified  Manager,  1  learned  that  she  had 
rarely  had  a  case  of  obstinacy  or  wilful  dis- 
obedience that  she  could  not  manage  herself. 
She  said  that  a  day  or  two  of  confinement  in 
a  cell,  with  spare  diet,  generally  wrought  the 
desired  change. 

WHO  BY  SEARCHING  CAN  FIND  OUT  GOD  ? 

I  cannot  find  Thee!  Stiil  on  restless  pinion 
My  spirit  beats  the  void  where  Thou  dost  dwell; 

I  wander  lost,  through  all  Thy  vast  dominion, 
And  shrink  beneath  Thj  light  ineffable. 

I  cannot  find  Thee  I    E'en  vrhen  most  adoring, 
Before  Thy  shrine  I  bead  in  lowliest  prayer, 
Beyond  these  bounds  of  thought,  my  thought  up- 
soaring, 

From  farthest  quest  come  back — Thou  art  not 
there.  4 

Yet  high  above  the  limits  of  my  seeing, 
And  foldtd  far  vrithin  my  inmost  heart, 

Aud  deep  below  the  depths  of  conscious  being, 
Thy  splendor  shineih, — there,  0  God!  Thou  art, 

I  cannot  lose  Thee  !    Siill  in  Thee  abiding, 
The  end  is  clear,  how  wide  so  e'er  I  roam  ; 

The  Law  that  holds  the  worlds  my  steps  are  guiding, 
And  I  must  rest  at  last  in  Thee,  my  home. 

Eliza  Scudder. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RICH  I 

Yes,  I  am  rich,  although  the  world 

Would  doubtless  call  me  poor — 
But  I've  so  many  blessings  that 

I  can  scarce  count  them  o'er  ; 
Then  how  can  I  be  poor,  no,  no  ! 
I'm  rich,  and  God  has  made  me  so  ! 

The  sun  that  through  my  casement  shines. 

And  dances  on  the  wall. 
Is  just  as  bright  and  warm  and  glad 

As  that  in  lordly  hall  ; 
And  none  can  rob  me  of  its  light — 
Thank  God  I'm  free  and  have  my  sight. 


The  vines  and  roses  by  luy  door 

So  beautiful  to  see. 
All  fresh  and  sweet  with  scents  of  Hearea — 

Do  they  not  bloom  for  me? 
They  fill  with  fragrance  all  the  air, 
And  fill  my  heart  with  praise  and  prayer. 

No  need  of  lute  or  dulcimer 

To  cheer  my  lonely  way — 
The  robin  and  the  oriole 

SiDg  to  me  all  the  day  ; 
Aud  through  the  night  the  whip-poor-wili, 
la  piaiutive  notes  sings  to  me  still. 

The  breeze  that  bears  the  ship  away 

To  isles  beyond  the  sea, 
Brii  gs  rosy  cheeks  aud  happy  smiles, 

Aiid  wealth  of  health  to  me. 
Oh  !  how  I  love  the  sweet  fresh  air — 
It  tells  me  God  is  everywhere. 

If  I'm  in  need,  some  friendly  hand 

He  sends  to  my  relief — 
If  sorrow  conies,  some  loving  heart 

He  brings  to  sbare  my  grief. 
I  never  can  be  poor,  no,  no, — 
I'm  rich,  and  God  has  made  me  so, 

W.   0.  AyDERSON. 

[Vai/nesvilli\  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 


SOUTH  POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

There  appears  to  be  a  rivalry  springing  up 
between  the  North  Pole  and  the  South  as  to 
which  can  offer  the  greatest  attractions  to  ex- 
plorers. Hitherto  the  North  Pole  has  been 
the  most  popular,  partly  because  it  is  th© 
nearest  to  those  nations  from  which  the  ex- 
plorers come,  and  there  are  at  present  no  few- 
er than  seven  expeditions  in  the  Arctic  regions 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  great 
Polar  Sea.  Of  these,  one  is  French,  one 
American,  one  Austrian,  one  Prussian,  two 
Norwegian  and  one  Russian.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  England  has  withdrawn  from  this 
held  of  exploration,  wherein  her  navigators 
have  distinguished  themselves  from  the  days 
.of  Cabot,  Baffin,  Davis  and  Scoresby,  down 
to  those  of  Franklin,  McClure  and  McClin- 
tock.  She  has  now  turned  her  attention  to 
the  Antartic  regions,  which  are  accessible  in 
direct  lines  from  four  of  her  colonies,  viz. : 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Falkland  Islands.  She  has 
chartered  the  Challenger,  a  vessel  of  1,400 
tons,  and  fitted  out  for  a  three  years'  voyage 
of  exploration  and  deep  sea  soundings,  under 
the  direction  of  competent  scientific  men  ;  and 
attention  will  first  be  given  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  vast  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  has  not  been  investigated  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
explorers  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  they  seem  to 
I  have  considered  that  far  enough  south  or  else 
to  have  thought  that  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  would  be  to  get  to  India  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  30  they  steered  in  that  directioa 
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northwest,  accidentally  discovering  island  after 
island  on  the  wav.  Thus  it  happened  that 
until  the  vear  16i(),  when  the  Dutch  naviga- 
tor Van  Schouten  discovered  Cape  Horn,  and 
gave  it  its  prestnt  name,  no  one  had  ventured 
further  south  :  but  when  he  led  the  way 
others  followed,  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  then  prevalent  idea  of  geographers  that 
the  Antartic  regions  were  occupied  by  a  vast 
ice-bound  continent,  was  not  wholly  without 
foundation.  Tasnian,  Darapier,  Cook,  and 
other  navigators,  visited  these  regions,  but, 
though  thev  discovered  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Van  Dienian's  Laud,  and  other  islands, 
they  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  the  South  Polar  Circle.  It  was 
not  until  the  present  century  that  any  rnate- 
rial  progress  was  made.  In  1819  a  British 
brig  discovered  the  Islands  now  known  as 
Palmer's  Land  and  the  South  Orkneys. 
After  that  they  were  frequently  visited  by 
whalers.  In  the  same  year  (1819  )  the  Rus- 
sian Government  sent  out  an  expedition  un- 
der Captains  Lazaren  and  Bellinghausen,  and 
those  intrepid  explorers  almost  circumnavi- 
gated the  South  Pole  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  thirty  degrees,  and  examined  a  por- 
tion of  the  Polar  Circle.  They  also  dis- 
covered the  first  continental  land  there,  and 
named  it  Alexander  Land.  This  appeared 
to  be  a  cape  belonging  to  a  large  continent  ; 
it  was  completely  locked  in  ice.  From  that 
time  up  to  1840,  several  American,  French, 
and  English  expediiions  were  sent  out  to 
these  regions,  which  ascertained  that  there 
existed  within  the  South  Polar  Circle,  a  vast 
continent.  Lieut.  Wilkes,  of  the  IT.  S.  Navy, 
Failed  more  than  1,500  miles  alongside  of  a 
wall  of  ice  from  150  to  200  feet  high,  beyond 
which,  at  many  points,  rose  high  mountain- 
ous land.  In  1842  Sir  James  Ross  discovered 
South  Victoria  Land,  whereon  was  a  lofty 
volcano,  12,000  feel  in  height,  now  known  as 
Mount  Erebus  ;  but  hia  further  progress  was 
checked  by  an  immense  continuous  wall  of 
ice,  above  which  CDuld  be  seen  in  the  far  dis- 
tance mountain  peaks  of  great  height,  covered 
with  ice. 

It  is  one  of  the  singularities  of  this  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  containing  an  area 
double  that  of  Europe,  that  it  exhibits  no 
signs  of  animal,  marine,  or  vegetable  life. 
In  the  sea  itself  life  eeems  extinct,  unless  the 
deep  soundings  shall  reveal  some  at  the 
bottom  cf  the  ocean.  But  it  appears  from 
the  soundings  taken  by  Sir  James  Ross,  that 
the  Antartic  ^-eas  are  generally  shallow,  com- 
paratively speaking.  The  depth  rarely  ex- 
ceeded 4()0  fathoms,  or  2,400  feet  (not  half  a 
mile),  and  ii  was  ordinarily  only  from  200  to 
300  fathoms,  while  in  some  spots  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  the  depth  is  15,000  feet.  At  one 


point  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  Sir  James  Rosj; 

failed  to  touch  ground  at  a  depth  of  27,000  feef  j^i 
or  5:!  miles,  and  at  one  spot  in  the  Antartic; 

ocean  he  failed  at  24,000. — Public  Ledger.  ^^^^ 

Jan.  24th,  1873.  ^[^i 

 .       .         '  assi 

The  following,  on  the  same  subject,  is  from]  ^^^^ 

the  Loiidon  Dailg  Telerjraph,  Dec.  Piih,  1872.'  T 
The  gallant  vessel  carries  with  her  two-  M 
hundred  miles  of  sounding-line,  and  half  a  objc 
hundred  miles  of  whaie-line,  with  which  to  iiigl 
dredge  Father  Ocean's  depths.  She  is  armed  plai 
to  the  teeth  with  trawl?,  seines,  and  nets  ;  and  ofe 
for  day  after  day  she  ^\iii  hover  about,  taking  wes 
soundings,  scraping  the  ocean  floor,  and  bring-  bea 
ing  up  shells  with  their  builders,  mud, gravel,  aflc 
weeds,  and  other  gpecinjens  of  the  deep  sea  pal 
flora  and  fauna.  Photographers,  chemists,  are 
naturalists  are  upon  her  stslf.  She  is,  in  short,  ^is 
a  microcosm  in  a  macrocosm  ;  and  will,  doubt-  dis 
less,  do  her  duty  through  each  hour  t>f  her  les 
long  and  dreary  three  years'  voyage.  What  bri 
news  she  will  bring  back  it  were  presumptu- 
ous to  anticipate.  But  it  is  certein  that  on  or 
one  point,  at  any  j'ate,  she  will  add  to  the  br 
solid,  material  wealth  of  the  world.  For  the  Si 
success  of  ocean  telegraphy  it  is  essential  to 
know  the  configuration  of  the  depths  of  the  pi 
sea,  the  shape  and  character  of  its  bed,  the  gi 
nature  of  the  creatures  and  plants  that  haunt  i  T 
it,  the  force  and  set  of  its  current?,  the  figure  A 
and  dimensions  of  the  great  ocean  basins,  and  c( 
the  temperature  of  the  water  at  various  p 
depths.  On  all  these  points  the  records  of!  ti 
the  Challenger  will  have  much  to  tell  us,  and  it 
upon  them  will  depend  the  future  of  sub-ma-  t! 
Hue  telegraphy.  ii 

INDIFFEIIENCES  TO  THE  LOSS  OF  LIFE.  e 

If  by  the  custom  of  war  rulers  learn  to  t 

undervalue  the  lives  of  their  own  subjects^  i 

how  much  more  do  they  undervalue  the  lives  * 

of  their  enemies!    As  they  learn  to  hear  of  I 

the  loss  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  ' 

their  own  men  with  perhaps  less  feeling  than  | 
they  would  hear  of  the  death  of  a  favorite 
horse  or  dog,  so  they  learn  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  thousands  after  thousands,  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy,  with  joy  and  exultation. 
If  their  own  have  succeeded  in  taking  an  un- 
important fortress  or  frigate,  with  the  loss  of 
fifty  lives  on  their  own  side,  and  fifty  one  on 
the  other,  this  is  a  matter  of  joy  and  triumph. 
This  time  they  have  got  the  game.  But, 
alas!  at  what  expense  to  others!  ThivS  ex- 
pense, how'ever,  does  not  interrupt  the  joy  of 
war-makers.  They  leave  it  to  the  wounded, 
and  the  friends  of  the  dead,  to  feel  and  to 
mourn. — Dr.  Worcester. 

Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and  tongue  keep- 
eth  his  soul  from  troubles. — Solonum. 
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THE  STAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

A  brilliant  star  may  now  be  seen  during  the 
evening  in  the  eastern  sky,  sharing  for  more 
than  an  hour  after  its  first  rising,  the  honor 
of  starry  sovereignty  with  the  planet  Venus, 
as  sinking  towards  the  horizon  she  holds  her 
regal  court  in  the  western  heavens. 

This  star  is  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  dur- 
ing the  remaining  winter  months,  will  be  the 
object  of  interesting  study  throughout  the 
night.  The  two  largest  and  brightest  of  the 
planetary  orbs  are  now  performing  the  office 
of  evening  stars,  Venus  reigning  supreme  in  the 
west  for  three  hours  after  sunset,  and  Jupiter 
beaming  with  imperial  light  from  his  appear- 
ance in  the  east  in  the  early  evening  till  he 
pales  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  morning.  They 
are  the  only  planets  to  the  naked  eye  now 
visible  in  the  evening,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  thronging  crowds  of 
lesser  stars,  by  their  softer  light,  trauscendant 
brightness  and  superior  size. 

Jupiter  is  situated  in  the  constellation  Leo. 
or  the  Lion,  not  far  from  Regulus,  its  leading 
brilliant,  the  first  star  in  the  handle  of  the 
Sickle,  which  makes  this  group  so  familiarly 
known  to  observers.  If  the  course  of  the 
planet  be  watched,  it  will  be  seen  to  retro- 
grade or  move  backwards  among  the  stars. 
This  it  will  continue  to  do  until  the  17th  of 
April,  when  it  will  apparently  retrace  its 
course,  and  reach  the  vicinity  of  its  present 
position  during  the  month  of  May.  Its  mo- 
tion can  uow  be  easily  traced  from  its  vicin- 
ity to  the  star  Regulus,  which,  although  of 
the  first  magnitude,  seems  comparatively  faint 
in  the  presence  of  the  brightest  planet. 

The  giant  member  of  the  planetary  broth- 
erhood presents  three  distinct  branches  of  as- 
tronomical study  in  the  telescope,  pjiotome- 
tric,  and  spectroscopic  departments  of  sci- 
ence. The  telescope  reveals  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful colored  bands  or  belts,  covering  its  disc  ; 
immense  rifts  or  openings  in  these  bands,  and 
gigantic  disturbances  around  its  huge  circum- 
ference, on  a  scale  of  which  terrestrial  move- 
ments give  us  little  idea  ;  and  also  a  sight  of 
the  four  moons  which  revolve  around  it.  The 
photometer  measures  its  light,  and  proves 
that  it  gives  far  more  light  than  the  other 
planets  would  under  the  same  conditions,  cal- 
culating the  proportion  as  three  times  that 
of  Mars,  and  four  times  that  of  the  moon. 
It  also  shows  the  comparative  brilliancy  of 
the  planet  from  the  apparent  blackness  of  the 
satellites  as  they  transit  its  disc.  The  spec- 
troscope yields  its  evidence  with  much  more 
difficulty,  for  as  the  planet  shines  principally 
by  reflected  light,  its  spectrum  is  not  so 
bright  as  that  of  a  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, and  the  faintness  of  the  lines  in  the 
Jovian  spectrum,  makes  them  difficult  to  in- 


terpret. Aqueous  vapor  is  plainly  detected, 
and  the  best  physicists,  Huggins,  Secchi, 
Janssen  and  many  others,  are  patiently  work- 
ing to  decipher  the  meaning  of  the  above 
imperceptible  lines  which  are  of  such  impor- 
tance in  the  interpretation  of  the  starry  al- 
phabet. 

All  observations  strengthen  the  theory  that 
the  Jovian  planet  gives  out  heat  and  some 
light  from  its  own  mass  ;  that  it  has  not  yet 
cooled  down  to  anything  like  the  consistency 
of  our  globe;  and  that  it  acts  as  a  subordi- 
nate sun  to  the  four  satellites  that  revolve 
around  it,  and  form  with  it  a  solar  system  in 
miniature. 

Who  then  can  fail  to  look  with  more  than 
a  passing  interest  upon  this  noblest  creation 
of  the  planetary  worlds,  either  when  glowing 
with  light  it  looks  down  upon  us  as  the  ra- 
diant evening  star,  or  when  it  illustrates  those 
mysterious  material  laws  which  rule  as  easily 
and  harmoniously  the  motions  of  an  orb 
fourteen  hundred  times  as  large  as  curs,  and 
accompanied  in  its  course  by  four  revolving 
satellites,  as  they  control  the  motion  of  our 
earth  and  its  solitary  moon. — Providence 
Journal. 


It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  false  halo 
of  glory  which  is  thrown  by  most  poets  and 
historians  about  successful  warfare,  has  done 
much  towards  perpetuating  this  disgraceful 
practice.  Our  literature  is  debased  with  many 
glowing  accounts  of  military  achievements, 
which  exert  a  most  pernicious  influence  in 
favor  of  war.  Such  representations  captivate 
and  poison  many  a  youthful  mind,  excite 
false  notions  of  honor,  and  lead  men  to  ad- 
mire and  practice  those  courses  of  conduct. — 
Collier. 


FORESTS  AND  FRUIT-GROWING. 

Fruit  has  become  a  necessary  of  life — a 
great  variety  of  fruit  indeed,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  ;  and  this  will  become  more  and 
more  the  case  with  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence and  thrift  The  great  abundance  of 
most  kinds  of  fruit  for  the  last  .two  or  three 
years  may  cause  us  to  feel  a  security,  which 
is  not  well  grounded,  with  regard  to  the  con* 
ditions  of  climate  necessary  to  the  unfailing 
production  of  fruit.  Only  within  a  few  years 
past  have  there  been  seasons  when  the  fruit- 
crop  was  very  light,  and  not  at  all  adequate 
to  the  demand.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  is 
the  capriciousness  of  the  seesons,  and  this  ca- 
priciousuess,  I  believe,  is  becoming  constantly 
greater  as  the  country  grows  older. 

An  inquiry,  then,  of  much  scieotifie  in- 
terest, and  of  great  material  importance,  has 
reference  to  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this 
increasing  uncertainty  of  fruit-crop.    In  the 
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€arly  settlement  of  the  country,  it  was  easy 
to  grow  peaches,  even  in  localities  whera 
growing  peaches  now  seldom  gladden  the  eye. 
In  Ohio  between  the  parallels  of  40  and  41 
degrees,  for  example,  peach-buds  were  seldom 
injured  by  winter  or  spring  frosts,  and  the 
crop  was  abundant  almost  every  year  when 
the  country  was  "  new."  For  the  last  twenly- 
tive  years  peaches  miss  oftener  than  they  hit, 
and  in  many  parts  this  has  told  so  fearfully 
against  the  enterprise  of  productien  that 
scarcely  a  peach  tree  is  now  to  be  seen. 

The  clearing  of  the  country  had  made  this 
•change.  The  continued  clearing  of  the  coun- 
try will  increase  the  mischief  still  more.  The 
growing  of  peaches  and  of  most  other  fruits 
will  be  driven,  as  indeed  it  already  has  been, 
to  special  localities  and  special  soils.  It  is 
now  for  such  localitias  to  look  out  in  time  and 
preserve  as  far  as  possible,  the  favorable  con- 
ditions they  now  have,  and  if  possible  to  in- 
crease  them. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

With  love,  the  heart  becomes  a  fair  and 
fertile  garden,  with  sunshine  and  warm  hues, 
und  exhaling  sweet  odors  ;  but  without  it,  it  is 
a  bleak  desert  covered  with  ashes. 

Where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate 
soft  the  hills  are  low  and  safe  ;  as  the  ground 
becomes  poorer  and  the  air  keener,  they  rise 
*.nto  forms  of  more  peril  and  pride ;  and  (heir 
utmost  terror  is  shown  only  where  their  frag- 
ments fall  on  trackless  ice,  and  the  thunder  of 
their  ruin  can  be  heard  but  by  the  ibex  and 
the  eagle.  The  work  of  the  Great  Spirit  of 
nature  is  as  deep  and  unapproachable  in  the 
lowest  as  in  the  noblest  objects  ;  the  Divine 
^nind  is  as  visible  in  its  full  energy  of  opera- 
tion on  every  lowly  bank  and  mouldering 
atone,  as  in  the  lifting  of  the  pillars  of  heaven, 
and  settling  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ;  and 
to  the  rightly  perceiving  mind,  there  is  the 
:Hame  infinity,  the  same  majesty,  the  same 
power,  the  same  unity,  and  the  same  perfec- 
tion, manifest  in  the  casting  of  the  clay,  as  in 
the  scattering  of  the  cloud  ;  in  the  moulder- 
ing of  the  dust  as  in  the  kindling  of  the 
<d  ay  -star. — Riii^k  in. 

What  a  world  of  gossip  would  be  pre- 
vented if  it  was  only  remembered  that  a  per- 
son who  tells  you  of  the  faults  of  others  in- 
tends to  tell  others  of  your  faults  ! 

NOTICE. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  Friends  in  refciouce  to 
*»n  establishment  where  Friends  in  limited  circum- 
stances can  obtain  board  on  moderate  terms,  will  be 
held  on  Fifih-day  afternoon  next,  27th  iust.,  at  4 
o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Friends  generally  are  invited. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  for  the  proposed 
Associaiion,  are  expected  to  report. 

Jos.  \L  Truman,  .Ju.,  C/erk  pro  tern. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIRND8. 

Stated  Meeting  on  Second-day  evening,  24th  inst.^ 
at  8  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Alfred  Moohe,  Sfcr^tarf/.. 


ITEMS. 

Thk  riches  of  the  Plains  of  the  Far  West  in  the 
remains  of  gigantic  and  monstrous  forms  of  animal 
life  seem  almost  inexhaustible.  Prcf.  Marsh  has 
completed  a  second  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, immense  material  having  been  collcctet', 
while  it  will  require  years  of  labor  for  several  per- 
sons to  arrange  tlie  fossil  bones  he  has  already  accu  - 
mulated in  the  museum  at  Yale  College.  Prof.  Cope, 
the  Philadelphia  anatomist,  has  written  an  account 
of  a  fossilizing  expedition  made  last  autumn  to 
Kansas.  His  results  are  of  great,  value.  Scattered 
ovpr  the  plains  of  that  State  are  bones  of  enormous 
reptiles,  one  of  thtm  exceeding  in  size  any  other 
known  reptile.  He  has  added  to  the  list  new  species 
of  Dinosaurs,  which  were  large  leaping  rfptiles, 
and  of  turtles,  these  groups  not  before  known  to 
have  been  inhabitants  of  the  Cretaceous  seas  of  th« 
West. — Independent. 

For  a  time  the  Upas  tree  of  the  Island  of  Java  was 
the  wonder  of  the  age.  Its  fearfully  poisonous  char- 
acter was  represented  to  be  positive  death  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
Science  has  corrected  the  idea  of  the  existence  of 
that  death-dealing  tree,  by  asc*  rtaining  that  poison- 
ous emanation  from  the  ground  caused  death.  That 
one  tree  was  enabled  by  its  peculiar  organic  proper- 
ties to  resist  the  destructive  agency  of  gases  ttiat 
killed  everything  else.  Another  valley  of  death  is 
described  by  travellers  in  .lava  quite  equal  to  the 
Upas  territory.  Death  is  the  certain  penalty  of  en  - 
tering beyond  the  line  of  demarkation  between  vege- 
tation and  the  sterile  plain  where  desclation  reigns 
io  triumph.  Mr.  Loudon,  an  English  savan,  experi- 
mented with  dogs  and  fowls  forced  over  the  line,  and 
thus  confirms  the  representation  of  the  natives,  who 
say  that  skeletons  are  bleachingthere,  giving  the  idea 
of  a  Golgotha  unparalleled  for  horror.  Animals, 
accidentally  entering  in  their  flight  from  enemies, 
and  men,  ignorant  of  the  mepbetic  viipors  that  per- 
petually come  to  the  surface,  fall  almost  instantly 
dead  by  inhaling  them.  A  dog  fastened  to  a  pole 
was  forced  over  the  line  and  died  very  quickly.  In 
ten  seconds  the  poor  creature  tumbled  over.  Fowls 
carried  there,  on  being  thrown  over  into  the  barrep 
basin,  were  completely  dead  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
It  is  probable  the  region  is  volcanic  and  that  sul- 
phur is  the  poisonous  agent. — Ex.  Paper. 

The  salt-mines  of  Poland  are  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  and  extensive  in  the  world.  Visitors  walk 
over  four  miles  in  the  long,  open  galleriis,  and  there  ■ 
are  many  that  have" not  been  entered  for  yeai-s.  These 
galleries  undermine  a  whole  town,  and  are  places  of 
popular  anausement,  where  bands  play,  balls  are 
given,  and  refreshments  of  all  kieds  may  be  had  at 
the  huffel.  A  splendid  chapel  i?^  fitted  up  in  onu^ 
mine,  where  mass  is  celebrated  once  a  year.  The 
ceiling,  walls,  altar,  etc..  are  all  cut  out  ofthe  solid, 
g'.ittering,  greenish  talt. 

German  Princesses  marrying  into  the  Russia  Im- 
perial family  have  always  heretofore  bad  to  join  the 
Greek  Church.  A  new  line  of  conduct  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Emperor  William, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  perem{)torily  declared  that, 
henceforth  German  Protestant  Princesses  marrying 
into  the  Russian  Imperial  family  must  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
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